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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


Introduction 


Bombay, known as Mumbai since 19985, is the capital of the state of 
Maharashtra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company's first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company’s headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world’s chief cotton trading market and the 


opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement — especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular.-The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction”) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction”). Gokhale 
was a Champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 


Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan. Tilak was os 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’'s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowilatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
significant figure in Indian history. He is Known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 
members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 
government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 
both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League’s Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi's strategy of non-violence, in his 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 
these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj’ (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi” policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
sedition and was sentenced to six year's imprisonment of which he only served 
two owing to ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 
returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 
independence and for Home Rule. | 


The Rowlatt Act of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures’ after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy’. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 


Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 
the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 


~ consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 


various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week’s report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 


-newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 


issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban.and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 
the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 

consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 
give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay Bombay Daily John Wallace, C of E, 
English, Age 50 1,000 
East and West Bombay Monthly Behramji Merwanji 
Malobar! 
Parsi, Age 55 1,000 
Anglo-Gujarati 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly Manilal Ichchharam 
Desai | 
Hindu, Age 32 8,000 
Anglo-Sindi 
Sindhi Sukkur Weekly Mulchand 
Bhagchand 
Hindu, Age 34 1,000 
Sindi 
Zemindar Gazette Mirpur 
Khas Weekly Gurudinomal 
Tahilsing 
aad Sadarangani 
Hindu, Age 31 600 
Marathi 
Pudhari Baroda Weekly Vasudev Purshottam 
Ssathe 
Hindu, Age 32 1,000 


Urdu 


Mufide Rozgar Bombay Weekly Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 600 


Gujarati 
Satsang Surat Weekly Chunilal Bapuji Modi 

Hindu, Age 61 1,500 
Hindi 
Bharat Bombay Weekly Gaurishankar Jugal 

Kishore 

Brahmin, Age 30 400 
Hindi Jain Bombay Weekly Kasturchand 

Jbavarchand Jain 

Hindu, Age 25 600 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 
Servant of India Poona Weekly VS Shriniwas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 2,000 
Anglo-Gujaratii 
Gujarati Bombay | Weekly V S Shrinowas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 19,003 
Gujarati 
Navijan Ahmedabad Weekly Mohandas 


Karamchand Ghandi 
Hindu, Age 53 23,000 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
: Kolhatkar 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 

~ @ Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs 

e Land Revenue Bill 
e Lord Curzon speeches : 
e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 

e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 

e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 

e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi’ meetings 

e Hospitals | 


e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 
the area 


e Partition of Bengal 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles 
on topics such as: : 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act of1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act _ 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay's government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Muhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“'... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 
Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


“| have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and remain strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


Our microform publications are prepared and produced in accordance with 
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.| M. T. Fernandez ; East Indian ; 57 


.| Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 
--| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 


-| Nominal editor, J&far Fadu; Muhammadan 


| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ... 
-| Colonel Cory; European; 61; a retired 


-| Khancnand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; $2 


--|Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 
->| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 41 

-| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 41 
-| Framji Cowasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 51 
| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 38 ... ons 


Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 47; formerly 


employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
K. Natarajan... ‘ secs . 


s6¢ ee 


Nowroji Manekji Dumasia ; Parsi; native of 


Surat ; formerly on the staff of the Bombay 
Gazette. 


Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 51 


(Nagar) ; 42. 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Br&hman) ; 28, , 
(Khoja); 42. 


Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
R. Lemny ; Englishman ; 40 


Military officer. 
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.-| Damodar Sivlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
37. 

Nagind#s Dayabhai ; Hindu (Rania) ; 51 eee 


(1) Tehelram Nenumal Vazir4ni; Hindu 
(K4ayast); 42. 
(2) Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A.. LL.B; 
Hindu (Nagar Brahman); 42. 
Jethalél Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 
man) ; 34. 
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ANGLO-MaRATHl. ae 
28 | Dnydn Chakshu .,.. .| Poona «| Weekly ... ...| Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah-| | 
man) ; 46. 
29 | Dny&noday bei .| Bombay... pie: Tare > See ,.., Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 
tian ; 41. 
30 | Dnydn Prakash ,,, Poona ... en ..| Hari Niréyan Apte; Hindu Chitpawan Bréh- 
man); 32 
31 | Indu Prakash «s+ | Bombay... ...| Bieweekly ...| Ladu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
| Manager being Damodar S4vl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 37. 
32 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ... Kolhapur _...| Weekly... saeeee 
33 | Native Opinion ae .... Bombay... .| Bi-weekly .| Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
| wan Brahman); 30. 
34 | Prekshak... sos] ETA bce .| Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Ballél Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
) | | Brahman) ; 30. 
35 |Samarth .., -«« Kolh&pur Do. ..| Waman Rémchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 
| | (Chitpadwan Brahman) ; 26. 
36 | Shaéhu Vijay Do. Do. ..| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Breah- 
| | | man); 26. 
37 | Shri Saydji Vijay | eo Do. : ee Damodar Sévlaéram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
: 37. 
38 | Subodh Patrika... .. | Bombay... Do. ... «| Dwarkenéth Govind Vaidys ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
26. 
39 | Sudharak ... .. Poona Do. ... Vinfyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 32, 
' ANGLO-PORTUGOESE. | | 
40 | O Anglo-Lusitano 4 Bombay .| Weekly ... - Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... ave 
| | 
ENGLIsH, PoRTUGUESE | | 
AND CONCANIUM. | | 
41 | O Bombaense . Bombay... | Weekly... “ 
” ANGLO-Srnpl. ! | 
42 | Al-Haq Ne . | Weekly ... = Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 
| (Pathan); age between 35 and 40. 
43 | Prabhat ... on 9a derabad| Do .. aici Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 
(Sind). | 
AnG1io-URDU. 
44 | Muslim Hera‘d ... .| Bombay... Daily ... | Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 26. 
ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND 
 GusaRa'TI. 
45 | Baroda Vatsal ... ...| Baroda se. ,..| Weekly ,.. ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 
ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND | 
 KANARESE. 
46 | Karn&tak Patrx ,., .... Dharwfr ..| Weekly ... es ge Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu Ca 
| yar) ; 
GUJARA'TI. | 
47 | Akhbér-e-Islim .... _.,.| Bombay ..| Daily a) "aa Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
48 | Akhbfr-e-Souddgar reek DOr" Se ve.| D0. pe el Néndbhii Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 45 
49 ' Bombay Patrika ... co ie oo Weekly. . e B4élubhai Kauda Manis ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
| a age 30. 
50 | Bombay Samfchir ie : | Daily... ais leoare Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
| 31; 31. 
51 | Broach Mitra... «| Broach ,., -..| Weekly ae Méneklél Narotamdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 82 ... 
52 | Broach Samfchér,., ae ae ear | Do. .ae eee) ATdeshar Dinsha G4ndhi; P4rsi ; 42 ... oF 
53 | Deshi Mitrs ..,  ...;Surat ...  ..) Do ...  .../ KAshides Bhagvandis; Hindu (K&chis, i.c., a 
vegetable seller) ; 42. 
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 GusaRriti—continued. 
54 | Din Mani des ves} Broach vee eo.| Weekly ... »..| Rangildas Gop4ld4s; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 
| Bania) ; 47,’ dis 
56 | Fursad... ove bi | Bombay... .»-| Monthly... -++| Bomanji Navroji K4br4ii; Parsi; 41 ... 600 
56 | Gadgadat bee ae Gee 5S ove] Weekly ove ba — Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassodaj 1,000 
ania); 35. 
57 | Gap Sap ... eee | Fortnightly  ...| Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzb4n; Parsi ; 25 425 
88 | Hitechchhu reef Ahmedabad ,..) Weekly... — «es! Jesing Mulji; Hiadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 400 
59 | J4m-e-Jahdnooma -| Bombay... ok Te | eee »--| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria; Pdrsi; 25 300 
60 | J&m-e-Jamshed ... veel Do. »».| Daily .| Jehangir Behraémji Marzb4n; Parsi ; 52 ...| 3,000 
61 | Kaira Vartaman ... | Kaira... -| Weekly ... v0 4 OR . Fulchand; Hindu (Shr&vak 79 
| ania) ; 63. 
62 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... » | Navsari... a ek »»-| Rustamji Jamdspji; Parsi; 52 ... en ive 800 
63 | Nure Elam ‘ui -ee| Bombay... ++} Monthly... »-| Merw4nji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62... ‘pe 600 
64 |Nydyadarshak .. | Ahmedabad -...| Fortnightly .|Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrimli 300 
Shravak Bania) ; 33. : 
65 | Praja Mitra abt | Karachi,,, .| Bi-weekly .| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; P4rsi; 28 ... 300 
66 | Praja Pokér ooe .) Surat .| Weekly ... .»-| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... ose 500 
67 | Punch Dand | Bombay... 0) Doe oes .| Jamnfd4s Bhagvd4ndds Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
| er “ 39. 
68 | Samsher Bahédur »»-| Ahmedabad Do. | Savaibhéi Réichand; Hindu (Shr4vak 200 
69 | Stri Bodh... ...| Bombay... -» | Monthly... .| Kaikhoshru Navroji K&braji ; Parsi; 57 400 
70 | Surat Akhbar .| Surat .| Weekly... .| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33 300 
71 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha Do. ee-| MAanekl4l] Khushaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; &0 250 
72 | Vishvadarshan ... vee) KBITR — ove Do. ...| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Brah-| oo 
man); 20. 
HINDI. 
73 |Pandit ... or isk OO = aa Weekly . ..|Govindréo Gangaram WaAnwe; Hindu (Wan- 126 
jari) ; 40. 
74 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Bombay wi DO. »».| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 36. 
| 
KaA’NARESE, 
75 | Digvijaya ... ove | Gadag oe | Weekly - ...| Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu 
(Devang, Ling@yvat). 
"6 | Hubli Patra ia ck PEMOLE © cas ae | eee ...| Hanmant Sanjiv Sagar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
man); 43. 
77 | Karndtak Vritta.,. .| Dharwar ee »»1(1) Shivrim Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karh4da Br&éhman); 30. 
(2) Ann&chdrya Bélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); $2. 
78 ; Loki Bandhu ... DOs. = 600 «| Do, . | Gururfo R4Aghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 300 
) (Deshasth Brahman) ; 37. 
"9 | Loka Mitra aun .| Haveri (Dhar-| Do. ... »-|Guddo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth} ,,, 
war), Brahman). 
80 | Rasik Ranjini_... ».| Gadag ... as ae |” Sie -»|Gaurishankar Ramprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Brahman) ; 40. | 
81 | Saty’ Vritta ws cies ao we ered Ok ee .|Shrinivis Raghavendra Umachigi; Hindu 200 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. 
MaRAtHyI, 
gg | Arunodaya - | Thana ... »»( Weekly ... -+-| Kdshinath Vishnu Phadke’; Hindu (Chitp4wan 700 
| : Brdhman) ; 56. 
83 | A’rydvart .. wos eve} Dhulia ,,. sot DO, ss | Vithal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
: ; Brahman) ; 37. : 
84 | Belgaum Samichér _.... Belgaum | Doe «+ | Hari Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman);| 325 


Edition. 
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MaRa’THI—continued. 
~ | 
85 | Chandanshu eee ...| Tasgaon -»-| Weekly ... «| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 28 
shasth Brahman); 38. 
86 | Chandraként. ,.. « | Chikodi ul: DG. ws .-.| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit-: 160 
| pawan Brahman); 36. : 
87 |Chandrodaya ..  ...| Chiplun ae »| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
| Brahman); 34. : 
88 | Chikitsak... pee .| Belgaum i: ae ~oel oF — Bhim4ji Hindu (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 606 
ae | 
89 | Chintémani ee-| Nipdni ., Do. oe — Reghoba Gurau ; Hindu (Maré- 40) 
tha). 
90 | Chitragupta .| Karad ... Do. .| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman); 31. | ) 
91 | Dakshin Vritta ... .| Kolhapur Do. ...| Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 175 
; senlya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 63. 
92 | Deen Mitra .- | Bombay... ee ee ae i ‘i 
93 | Deshakdlavartamén ...| Erandol De. : Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
Brdhman), 37. 
94 | Dhdrwéar Vritta ... _ | Dharwar Da. | Rao Saheb — Ramchandra Joglekar ; 700 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 52. 
95 | Dny4n Sagar... ,.| Kolhapur jit OO phos, Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Breh- 275 
man); 36. 
96 | Gurékhi ... ...| Bombay... Do. (| Vinayak Nérayan Bhate; Hindu (Karh4&da| 2,400 
Prdhman) ; 32. 
97 | Gurdkhi ... eae oe Ee hes see} Daily er Do. do. 5,000 
98 | Hindu Punch .| Thana Weekly... .| Shridhar Vaman S4thaye ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
99 | Jagad4darsh ... || Ahmednagar Do. .».| K4shinath Bahiraév Lim@ye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Bréhman) ; 47. 
60 | Jagadhitechchhu | Poona Do. .| R4oji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 4,000 
wan Brahman) ; 70. 
101 | Jagatsamdchfr ... .| Thana DO: “on ,..., -rimbak A’b4ji Raéje; Hindu (Kayasth 600 
Prabhu) ; 36. 
102 | K4l ve} Poona Do. .| Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 2,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 40. 
103 | Kalpataru.., | Sholapur asl DOs ..., Govind Narayan Kdkade;. Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) ; 43. 
104 | Karmanuk ss | Poonases jet Ei ae ,..| Hari Nérdyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitpiwan| 3,000 
Brahman) ; 32. 
105 | Ker&4l Kokil me ...| Bombay... ...) Monthly | Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
Brahman) ; 45. 
106 | Kesari =n | Poona ... vo.| Weekly vee .,.| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 13,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 39. 
107 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...| Dbulia ... a ..., Balwant Rdoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 39. 
108 | Khandesh Vaibhav Do. ee ee .... Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 800 
| pawan Brahman); 50. 
109 | Kumtha Vritta .. Kumta ... an aes ...| Lakshman Baburdo Hegde; Hindu (Sérasvat 300 
| Brdkman) ; 42. 
110 | Lokamata.., eee ... | Vengurla oe Bey | Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 525 
Brahman); 23. 
111 | Lokaseva ... oe. .| Nasik peck aes ..., Anant Vaéman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Braéhman); 35. 
112 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta .,| Satdra ... ee ,..| PAndurang B4baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
| 30: : 
113 | Moda Vritta 7 ae | Do. ws «| K4shinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
Brabman) ; 50. | 
114 | Mumbai Vaibhav we.| Bombay... af a ..| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
| pawan Brahman ); 39 
115 | Mumbai Vaibhav Me aes eae ict Welt ac es Do. do. | 1,100 
116 | Nagar Saméché4r... ».| Ahmednagar ,,,| Do.  ... aes — Linguji Hindu (Telegu Fulmfli);; 75 
2. : 
117 | Nésik Vritt ee .o.| Nasik ... oT ae ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 250 
Bréhman) ; 28. | 
118 | Nydy& Sindhu | Ahmednagar ...| Do. .., .... Wamati Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
San Brahman); 28. . | 
119 | Pandhari Bhushan .| Pandharpur vee| Des .... Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
j Brdbman) : 28. 
j 
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Maritrai—continued, 
120 | Pandhari Mitr’... _,,.| Pandharpur Weekly ... .| Govind Sakh4ram Bidksr; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahman) ; 36. 
121 | Poona Vaibhav Vadgaon 2 ee ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 300 
i Tne Brahman) ; 38 
122 | Prabodh Chandrika, | Jalgaon Do. .| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis, Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Bréhman) ; 37, 
123 | Prabodh Ratna ... .| Barsi ...| Monthy ...| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 4€ ... 75 
124 | Pratod .| Isl4mpur Weekly .. .| Ramchandra Nar@yan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 44. 
125 | Raghav Bhushan -| Yeola oss] OD, .| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35. 135 
126 | Saty& Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. .| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp#wan| 1,000 
oa. Are ae : Brahman) ; 55. 
127 | Sholapur Samachér . | Sholapur 5 eee .| Nars4ppa Abanna; Hindu (Ka@mati) ; 42 375 
128 | Shrigonda Vritt ... -» | Shrigonda ‘esl 0. ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 1€0 
39. 
129 | Shri Shahu eee ove] SALATA eee Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 100 
| man) ; 22 
130 | Shubh Suchak .,,., Do. at ae ee »».| Raimehandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 50. 
13) | Sudarshan us -»»>| Ahmednagar Do. ...| Dhondo A’tm4ram Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth 4,00 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
132 | Sudhakar oe eee} Pen ae ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&awan 400 
| : Brahman); 41. 
133 | Vartddarsh es | Malvan ... ee .| Narayan Pundlik SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 600 
man); 41. 
134 | Vengurla Vritta ... .| Vengurla Do. »»| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 300 
Brahman); 42. 
135 | Vidya Vilas coe .| Kolhapur ms «| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
4wan Brahman); 45. 
136 | Vidyarthi .. owe eos| Nandurbar oa Do. ..| sad4shiv Vaman Marathe; Hindu (Chitp4wan'Very small. 
Brahman); 24 
137 | Vikshipta ... eee e+} Bombay... iost- “De. | Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu (Karh4daj 1,800 
Brahman) ; 32. 
138 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar Do. «sas .| Monthly eaeaes 600 
139 | Vrittas4r ... | Wi... aa] Weekly... vse) Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 950 
| piwan Brahman) ; 25. | 
140 | Vritta Sudha soo. one, Obtive cet a os || Ramchandra V4aman Khatavkar; Hindu (De- 100 
. shasth Brahman); 35. 
141 | Vy4péri_... aoe .»-| Poona Do wo} N&@na Déd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
man) ; 39. 
SINDI. 
142 Khairkhah Sind ... .| Karachi ..| Weekly ... ..| Dharmsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 27 ... 600 
143 | Muin-ul-Islém ie as ee i saat aa ... Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan; Muham- 
macan; 46. 
144 | Sind Sudhfr ... 3 a.| Dow oes a .| Kh4nchand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 33 60) 
145 | Sookree ... sas ake Ds jk Te a ...| dhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40 ... 200 
Urpu. 
146 | Eombay Punch Bahadur .| Bombay... Weekly ... .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk; 700 
Muhammadan; 46. 
147 Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r eee Do. eee one Daily eee “< Do. . do. cee 400 
Mara'rHt AND Ka’NARgSE.| 
148 | Chandrika ois ...| Bagalkot »»| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman, Smarta); 37. 
149 | Karnétak Vaibhav .--| Bijapur ... ae ee 57 : ».| AnnAji Gop4l Joraévur; Hindu (Deshasth 80) 
; Vaishnav Braéhman) ; 38. 
150 | Siddheshvar arr Bagalkot oy vee: eee »..| Parashram Shivaji Pow4r; Hinda (Mar4tha) ; 150 
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MARA’THI AND URDU. 
151 | Champé4vati vie ...| Bid (Hyderabad| Weekly ... ...| Krishnarao Trimbakrfo R4jurkar; Hindu 125, 
Deccan). (Brahman) ; 30. 


152 | Gulbarga Samdchdr _...| Gulbarga ee MO Ne ...| Parashram Govind; Hindu (Brahman); 465 ... 500 


PoRTUGU £8E-KONKANI, 


1683 j} A Luz ow sae »e.| Bombay... oo.| Weekly ose ...| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 ..-| 1,000 
154 | Luso-Concanim ... sel Oe ei ‘at Ee ..| C. Je Francis ; Goanese ; 42 bea ne vee 600 


Pec otes,—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the N 
list is printed in brackets after the name, . MERVSE OF EES VS WAESE TO WES Beye 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter ofa word 
the accentis left out, and the short a(W = wu in gun) is, to prevent, confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical a 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, ard in some instances must be regarded with hin mg and periodical as furnished by the 


E, The papers marked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week, 


| 9: 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Writing about the ensuing coronation of His Majesty the King- 
SN Ce a Emperor Edward VII, the Baroda Vatsal says :— 
memorating in India His “| L80ugh we have not got many instances of such 
Majesty the King-Emperor’s Coronations, yet there are a number of those on a 
coronation. smaller scale and of different nature. Even in the 
gn — (45), 29th eoronations of those Mogul rulers and their predeces- 
oe oo sors who are universally termed monsters and 
especially by our present ruling nation, the subjects derived many advantages 
which served to keep their memory green. We have no room here to 
_ expatiate upon this. But why go-so back? Even in the coronations of those 
monarchs who are at present the vassals of the British Power, the subjects get 
exemption from various taxes, many prisoners are released and large grants 
are given for useful purposes. In fact, all that can make the occasion appear 
toadvantageisdone. We need not tell how expectant every one of the 29 crores 
of His Majesty’s subjects in this country is to sea some new reforms made at 
the time of the coronation. The guilty are entitled to freedom. Much more 
expedient it is to pity the needy innocent poor. We here propose some of those 
reforms which are necessary for this memorable occasion. Feasting and 
merry-making at Delhi is not becoming while the whole nation is starving and 
Wailing on account of poverty. It is admitted on all hands and even by our 
rulers that the recurring raids of famine, the exorbitant taxation on salt, land 
and cloth are the causes of the prevailing distress. Taxes have been levied 
upon land according to the extent of irrigation in the neighbourhood, but 
care cannot be said to have been taken as to whether the land-owners can 
take advantage of it. The exorbitant taxation can, without any inconvenience, 
be dispensed with if the military department is made less expensive by employ- 
ing more native troops. We propose these reforms as fitting the occasion and 
- commend them to the attention of the Government of India, the State Secre- 
tary and the two Houses of Parliament. If they accept these reforms they 
would make the occasion appear to advantage, but if they do not, we can boldly 
say that the rulers of India wish fo make themselves merry with the money of the 
poor subjects who are in no way able to enjoy themselves on the happy occasion. 
This reduction of taxation will be a better memorial of the coronation than any 
which can be accomplished by subscriptions from the people. ‘The coronation 
of the Emperor is a gala-day for the whole Empire and it will be really a gala- 
day if they are made happy. The only way to make them happy is to pass 
these reforms. The whole nation will thus take part in the festival. The 
duty on salt has done more evil to the health of India than any other foul act.’ 


2. Ina brief article on the Boer war, the Arunodaya says :—From 
information received last week, it is painfully clear 
The Boer war. o9,, that the Boers are still fighting with their wonted 
i tumedage: (6), SF fury and vigour, and that the end of the war is as 
distant as ever. The Boer troops number no more 
than about ten thousand men, yet they have maintained the struggle and have 
killed many a British officer. They are showing by their acts that they are 
still true to their resolution of fighting for their independence so long as there 
is a single soul living among them. Su 
8. The grand preparations that are being made in England, Australia 
and Canada to send additional reinforcements to the 
Gurdhhé (97), 3nd “an. British army show that the Boer war is carried on with 
increased vigour and that the rumours about its expected early end. are mot 
reliable. Government, however, allege that these preparations are meant | 
bring about a speedy termination of the war. The English are a resourceft. 
nation and the military skill of the Boers cannot now be of any use to them, 
The time is come for chastising them for the heavy losses which, in spite 
of their small numbers, they have inflicted upon the British army. Any one 
who is conscious of the might of England will not venture to call these 
- free-booters brave warriors. The English are naturally tired of the war, and 
it is a matter -for satisfaction that the British Government is making 
preparations for bringing it to a speedy termination. 
oon 1788—-3 | 
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4 The A Luz commenting on the principal events of the past year. 
A Luz (153), 4th Jan. says :—In South Africa we have witnessed the most 
ae ..... +. harrowing scenes amidst o handful of heroes who 
have sacrificed all their interests for the independence of their country, while a 


_ powerful enemy, who relies on the theories of Bismark and whose motto is “ Might 


is Right,” is not satisfied with tapping pools of blood and this too notwithstanding 


_ the. fact that on the altar of war no less than 90,000 men have been already, 


immolated! England is not only filled with sadness for the loss of her military 


prestige, but has also to lament the unexpected death of her sovereign 
Queen Victoria, who was her true support. , 


5. The Karndtak Vaibhav refers to the alleged heavy mortality among | 


Alleged heavy mortality 
among Boer women and 
children in British camps in 
South Africa. 

Karndtak Vaibhav (149), 
28th Dee. 


Boer women and children in British camps in South 
Africa. It says that in October last the total mortality 
among children was 5,000 and among women 1,00. 
The paper alleges that this. heavy mortality shows’ 
that the British are endeavouring to extirpate the 
Boer race. 


6. “Among the resolutions passed at the last Congress there was one with 


Alleged necessity of reform- 
ing the constitution of the 
Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, 

Indu Prakash (81), 2nd 
Jan., Eng. cols. 


regard to the improvement of the Privy Council. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has 
been, so far as India is concerned, not a strong and 
influential body. Complaints from time to time 
have been raised against its constitution and Govy- 


ernment too have expressed their willingness to 
re-organise it. It is the Court of final appeals from India and the Colonies, 
The latter, however, seem to be satisfied with the present arrangement; but 
the claims of India have not yet been considered. The interests of 
India are, no doubt, more important than those of all the colonies put together. 
This has been admitted even in high official circles; yet, in spite of all that, 
Government seem to leave the state of affairs unremedied. A fresh instance 
of this indifference has been shown by the appointment of Sir Andrew Scoble 
to the Privy Council. The claims of Sir John Jardine, Sir Reymond West 
and other lawyers of eminence have been overlooked and Government seems, 
as it were resolved, to persist in the vicious system that has caused a deal of 
mischief in the past. The Judicial Committee, which has to hear appeals from 
Indian judicial decisions, ought to be a competent body of experienced Judges 
who have had a distinguished career in India on the Bench. It ought to be 
above reproach and its decisions must command respect. Some of its 
decisions, however, have not been satisfactory and they are regarded in 
legal circles as absolutely subversive of the broad principles of Indian law 
and usage. Indian Judges have regarded some of these decisions of the Privy 
Council to be exhibiting such a great conflict between the law of the people 
and the law of the Courts that they have deliberately refused. to follow them, 
and some retired Judges have publicly expressed their condemnation and 
disapproval of some decisions, and yet the state of things is being made worse 
by the addition of such men as Sir Andrew Scoble in preference to eminent 
lawyers available in England,......... The grievance would, no doubt, be re- 
moved by the appointment of lawyers acquainted with Indian customs and 
gages; but when even Englishmen of acknowledged abilities with long ex- 
smrence on the Indian Bench are refused admission to the sacred precincts of 
tha Privy Council, can it be reasonable to hope to have Indian lawyers on the 
Cémmittee? It is high time now for the Secretary of State to remove the long- 


es € * 


) Standing grievance and to make the highest tribunal of justice worthy of the 
“ Ggmfidence of all concerned.” 


7. In an article under the heading “President Roosevelt and President 
| Wacha,” the Kal says :—President Roosevelt’s message 
Contrast between the con- to the Congress of the United States and Mr. Wacha’s 
ction. America and that of Presidential address to the Ifdian National Congress, 
nal (102), 8rd Jan. held at Calcutta, have been published anda com- 
parison between the two cannot but give rise to 

feelings of sorrow and sadness, of helplessness and disappointment, and lead one 


se / 
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to ask why such disparity should exist between the ‘condition of America 
and that of Iudia. Why should the former enjoy prosperity, while misery 
has fallen to the lot of the latter? Surely this disparity cannot be explained 
by imputing partiality to Providence, for both the countries were in the same 
condition in the beginning and upon both were freely lavi-hed the same 
blessings of nature Indeed, there was a time when America was a mere 
Jungle, while India was in the height of prosperity. But time has changed 


and along with it also the material condition of the two countries. Who is — 


responsible for this change?’ Surely not the just and merciful Providence. 
It is the ambitious men of the world, and their greed for wealth, that have 
brought about this transformation. Up to 1776, the United States had not 
thrown away the yoke of England; nor. had India come under British 
domination, ‘Till that year the Americans were groaning as much under 
heavy taxation and were as submissive: as we are to-day. At that time an 
Indian monarch’s utterance would have breathed the same spirit as the 
message of President Roosevelt oes to-day. At that time the Americans 


were laying their grievances before England in a spirit of moderation and 


respectiulness as we are. doing in the present day. When America was 
finding England’s oppression intolerable, Warren Hastings was entering in 
India on his career of zoolum and extortion. When George Washington 
was unfurling the banner of American independence, Clive and Warren 
Hastings were pulling down the flag of India’s freedom. When noble souls 
like Benjamin Franklin were struggling in America to win independence, 
ignoble souls like Umeychand were in India doing their best to lose it. 
When the Americans were striving to throw off British yoke, we were striv- 
ing to hand over our country to England. When American colonists were 
making preparations for fighting for their independence, men in Poona were 
plotting for the murder of their own king, Narayan Rao Peshwa. Such 
was the condition of America and of India at the time, and both the countries 
are reaping as they sowed. At the close of the eighteenth century the 
Hindus were maddened by the frenzy of power, and internal disputes and 
dissensions had become the order of the day. The thought never occurred 
tothem that the foreigners, who had obtained a footing in the land, would 
take advantage of those dissensions and extend their own power. The Hast 
India Company easily succeeded in catching the guileless people of India 
in their net. From that time India has become what America had been before she 
won her independence. Theshackles ofslavery which America threw away were 
bound round India’s feet. America began to speak the-language of freedom, 
and India, the language of subjection. This revolution in the condition of the 
two countries has been fully reflected in the message of President Roosevelt 
and the address of President Wacha. The message speaks of the prosperity of 
America and says that the growth of her industries and her wealth has been so 
enormous that it has brought new social difficulties in its train, making the 
existing legislation unsuited to the new conditions thus created. On the other 
hand, famine, poverty and ruin of indigenous industries form the burden of 
Mr. Wacha’s speech. President Roosevelt says that America is for the 
Americans, but as regards India she is for the English people and not for 
the sons of the soil, One again asks —why such striking contrast between the 
condition of the two countries? In point of population and public revenues, 
India is better off than America, yet the pity is that she is not able to free 


herself from her wretched condition. His Excellency Lord Curzon seems :to 


possess statesmanlike qualities, and His Lordship will earn the iasting 
gratitude of the people, if he will devise some remedy for bettering their 
condition, But, of course, greater good will follow if the people themselves, 
more than the Viceroy, pondered over their own condition. 


8. A correspondent of the dl says:—The true reason of the present 

bad condition of our society, our country and our reli- 

of Rileged re pore gion is to be sought for in the nature and aim of British 
Kil (102), 3rd Jan. —-«-~POlicy. At one time many people among us were 

| . staunch supporters of that policy, but the experience 

of the last forty years, and especially since the commencement of Lord Curzon’s 


Viceroyalty, has quite undeceived them, and they are no longer likely to mis- 


13. 


judge the real effects of British policy. The sufferings of the people for many — 
a past have been acute beyond conception. Indeed, the condition of the 
people has become so wretched that every one, educated or uneducated, is 
afraid that, in course of time, he will not be able to get even the bare neces- 
saries of life. Even men like Count Tolstoi are surprized to see us suffer so 
intensely. The aim of British statesmen has all along been to check our growth, 
material and moral, and if they ever happen to praise the Queen’s Proclamation 
or ‘the impossible Charter’ as Lord Ourzon has Styled it, their utterances 
cannot be characterised otherwise than as hollow and insincere. Mr. Dadabhai 
Navroji has done his best to ventilate the grievances of the people in the 
British Parliament, but his earnest appeals have been mere cries in the wilder- 
ness. Such being the situation, our only hope lies in having faith in God. 
A living faith in Him cannot but do good to India in the long run. 


9, ‘* Prosperous British India: A Revelation’ is the title of the 
latest production from the pen of our esteemed friend 

Mr, William Dighys views Mr, William Digby, whose views on Indian matters 
aoe Pore OF ask ooh Dave always commanded respectful attention at the 
Dés., Big (82); hands of the Government and the public. As is 
suggested by the name of the book, it deals with the 

almost worn-out—though none the less important—question of the poverty of 
India, and the writer has treated the subject on lines generally adopted by 
that section of Indian publicists which is accustomed to take the most 
gloomy view of all problems relating to Indian finance. Unfortunately 
enough, the subject under discussion has rarely been approached in a spirit 
of candour and fair play. While’one party would look at its dark side only, 
to the other the bright side only is visible. Itis no denying the fact that, in 
comparison with other civilized countries of the world, India is poor, But to 
say that she is on the verge of bankruptcy and ruin is nothing but gross 
exaggeration. Nor do we, feel ourselves justified in agreeing with those who 
think that her economic condition is such that it leaves nothing more to 
be desired. Our view of the matter is that though she is poor, hers is not 
such a hopeless case as is represented to be. Her successful resistance against 
the calamities of famine and plague, which have unremittingly attacked 
her during the last five years, furnishes a strong proof of her latent powers 
of recuperation. That her natural resources are vast and capable of develop- 
ment is being amply demonstrated by the profitable working of the gold 
and coal mines of the country. In these days of civilized government, 
the mainspring of a country’s prosperity is its industries, and in this respect 
India is the most backward country in the civilized world. Considering her 
vast dimensions and the capacity of her people, she has but very few industries 
worth speaking of. Her agricultural industry, which is the backbone of her 
prosperity, is, according to recent statistics, deteriorating. Her mill-indusiry, 
which has contributed much to her material well-being, has almost reached its 
limit. Of her mining industries, gold mining tas given good results, but 
it has nct been properly developed. The coal mines, however, are bringing in 
large profits to their owners, and are in a fair way of becoming one of the 
principal industries of the country. But this is not sufficient for a country 
like India. To make her prosperous and happy it is absolutely necessary that 
her mineral wealth should be tully explored and cultivated ; and this, we think, 
cannot be done without the co-operation of private enterprise. It is our con- 
viction that the salvation of India lies in the enterprise of her own sons, 
Though Government can do much by a little more economical administration, 
her general prosperity must depend upon the efforts of the people themselves.” 


10, ‘“ Mr. Hyndman, the well-known Socialist leader, in his letter to the 

= | Morning Post, which is reprinted in the latest number 

Mr. Hyndman and the of India, gives a pathetic description of the present. 

rag condition of India. ¢ondition of British India. And although we are 
raja Bandhu (21), 29th ABER 

Des. Bae, nek, not prepared to accept fully Mr. Hyndman’s state- 

| ment that ‘we are on the eve of a complete colla; se 

of our rule in British India from economic causes,’ we admit that the causes 

mentioned by the writer as having tended to bring this country to its present - 

deplorable condition certainly demand careful and serious attention from respon: — 


28th Dec. 
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sible administrators, both in England andin India. Mr, Hyndman lays great 
stress upon the fact of the large amount of money that is drained by England: 
year after year out of a poor country like India’ The greater part of the 
amount thus drained, says Mr. Hyndman, represents the revenue derived from 
the land tax, which is heavy. He also takes the Government to task, and we 
think rightly, for having increased the tax ona necessary article of food. 
like salt to such an extent that it represents ‘about 1,000 per cent. ad valorem.’ 
Mr. Hyndman lays great stress on the important fact that almost all the 
highly-paid appointments in British India are occupied by Englishmen. This 
naturally leaves an extremely narrow avenue for indigenous talent. Such. 
a state of affairs, says Mr. Hyndman, is unknown in history. Mr, Hyndman 
concludes his letter as follows :—‘ The present state of things cannot go on...... .. 
There is no remedy possible except that which is consistent with the 
immediate stenching of the drain and the revival of that policy of 
building up Native rule again under English leadership which the late Lord 
Iddesleigh and the present Lord Salisbury so nobly initiated in the case of 
Mysore some thirty-four years ago. Had that policy been carried out from 
that date forward, British India would have been the greatest Empire in 
the world to-day.’ We think our readers will find out from the above extract 
that Mr. Hyndman is in earnest, and that he writes so strongly, because he 
feels for the British Goverament as well as for the people of India. Naturally 
enough, there is nothing new in what Mr. Hyndman has said in his letter. 
But this constant hammering at the doors of the British public will one day 
awaken their sense of justice. Thisis not the first time that Mr. Hyndman has 
taken up the cudgels on our behalf, and we hope he will continue to do so 
in future.”’ 


11. The Gurdkhi publishes a few verses in which the writer describes 
a conversation supposed to have taken place between 
Alleged increase in the Ngrada,the son of the Hindu god Brahma, and the 
— of law-courts 1 people of India. Ndrada, at the outset, says that the 
ndia said to indicate bad “pet ; 7 : 
administration of justice. true test of healthy administration of justice is to 
Gurdkhi (97), 4th Jan. be found in the diminution of crimes, and that 
an increase in the number of Courts of law shows 
that justice is not well administered. He then asks the Indian people: 
* Oh Aryas, let me know whether in your beloved Sudra kingdom Courts 
of Justice are increasing or decreasing in number.” To this, the Indians 
reply: ‘Government have been establishing Courts of Justice every- 
where, in one lane after another.’’ Narada then says: “A kingdom in 
which the Courts of Justice are increasing does not deserve to be called a 
kingdom at all; it isa bazaar to which cheats resort. The latter-day Courts 
of Justice in your Sudra kingdom are mere shops; you look upon them as 
sacred, but that is not proper. Tell me, Oh Aryas, for what are the Courts 
meant—for giving the people justice or for oppressing them? What promotes 
men’s happiness is justice; but what makes them miserable is injustice.” 


12. “ We are glad that the Government of India have been at last moved 
The Government ef India %9 turn their attention to the complaint, which is 
and the land assessment generally made by those who are competent to speak 
question. on the subject, that the land tax in India is very ex- 
Prabhat (43), 21st Dec. cessive. The opinions of the Local Governments have 
mg: ont. been invited and the Government of India will shortly 
issue a resolution regarding the question. If the matter has been approached in 
a liberal statesman-like spirit, and with due regard to the agricultural interests 
of India, the rayat will have reason to welcome the resolution. With no little 
anxiety will it be awaited by the public, especially by the cultivators.” 


13. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar adversely criticises the appointment of Profes- 
“ Marshall’ sor J. H. Marshall of Cambridge as Director-General 
rs ecstsekiceond of Archeological Survey in India, Mr. Marshall’s 
of Archmological Survey in ignorance of Sanskrit, it fears, will seriously hamper 
India. comet his efficiency for archeological work ia this country, 

Akhbar-e-Soudagar (45), and will fail, it adds, to inspire confidence in his 
: researches among the!public. According to.the paper, 
cox 1738—4 
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Government could easily have secured on lesser pay the services of a native 
scholar competent enough for the duties of the post, 


14. The Congress ended its deliberations on the 28th December, and even 
| its worst enemies must admit that it did much solid 
Alleged increasing success and useful work during the session. The dictum 
of the Indian National Con- «Your adversary is your helper’ has been realised but 
Or Le a Bad (18), 29th too truly in the case of the Congress, for its success is 
Dec. 3 due largely to the fresh enthusiasm and energy which 
selfish and unmeaning opposition to the movement 
instilled into the minds of its supporters. Its opponents had left no stone 
unturned to belittle its work, but utterly baffled in their endeavours, some of 
them have now joined its ranks, while others affect indifference to the move- 
ment, The greatest triumph of the Congress is that it has won over to its 
side its avowed enemies, and this is as it should be, for there is nothing in the 
movement which should make the public look askance at it. It is but natural 
that the Congress should command the full confidence of the public, for it 1s 
piloted by men of light and leading in the country, and jf voices the opinions 
and sentimeniz of the people and respectfully prays for the redress of popular 
grievances. 


15. Discussing the question of the utility of the Indian National Con- 
gress, thee Kesart writes:—It may be asked what 

How far is the Indian purpose the Congress has served. ‘Though its potency 
National ee for national good may be limited, should not the 
Pcaary (106), “Bist Deo. ~- Congress, echoing as it does the voice of the whole 
nation, succeed in its object after a few sessions ? 

The American colonists did not find it necessary to hold their Congress more 
than three times, and if it is not likely that we shall be able to achieve what 
they did, where is the use of bothering Government with the tenacity 
of an importunate mendicant, and of holding the Congress and passing 
the same resolutions year after yeart Why should we merely indulge in 
useless talk and allow our national pride to melt away so completely? It is 
difficult, no doubt, to answer these and similar other questions satisfactorily, 
and the supporters of the Congress are not ignorant of their drift or gist; but 
it must be borne in mind that the achievement of one’s goal is always beset 
with difficulties. It is, again, a mistake to judge of the utility of the Indian 
National Congress by the standard of the American Congress; for it is neither 
possible nor desirable for us to do what the American colonists did. The latter 
succeeded in winning their independence without any prolonged struggle, 
vecause they were actuated by the same spirit of independence which character- 
ised their brethren in the mother-country, On the other hand, of all the various 
races represented in the Indian National Congress, none but the Marathas and 
the Sikhs have during recent times enjoyed political independence; and even 
the latter are now in a conquered state and, like chained prisoners, are reduced 
to a state of utter helplessness. In these circumstances, even the acquisition of 
political rights which has been so repeatedly demanded by the Congress, not to 
speak of political independence, is extremely difficult. We are subjects of the 
same Empire as our English brethren; but that no more entitles us to call 
ourselves free citizens of the Empire than association with cubs would entitle a 
lamb to call itself a tiger. And just as the lamb in the fable brought on its 
own ruin by imitating its powerful companions, so we, too, would land ourselves 
into a rueful plight if we were to follow the example of the Americans. In 
short, looking to the present state of the masses, the sentiment of nationality 
born in us is yet a tender plant and requires to be very carefully nourished. 
The continuance of the Congress, looked at from this point of view, is, there- 
fore, an absolute necessity, though it may be found necessary from time to time 
to alter its methods of work, The same point was urged in his speech by the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, who said: ‘“ Even if the purpose for 
which we have met is destined to be defeated, even if our .efforts to secure 
larger political rights prove futile, and our representations do not attract the 
attention of the powers that be—even then these annual national gatherings 
-will continue to serve a very useful purpose in bringing the people inhabiting 
different parts of this vast continent into more intimate contact, in making 
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them better acquainted with one another, and in tightening their existing bonds 
of union—in a word, in creating, keeping alive, and fostering a true national 
sentiment.’”’ The Congress cannot, at present at any rate, be said to attract 
people by the glamour and novelty of its show, or by the opportunity it gives 
of winning public fame. The fact, therefore, that delegates still flock to it 
from distant parts of the country, at considerable personal sacrifice and incon- 
venience, is in itself a proof positive of the vitality of the movement. Even 
those who anticipated its wreckage on the rock of want of funds have been 
disappointed by the resolution passed by the Congress to hold its next session 
in the Bombay Presidency. All these facts unmistakably show thatthe leaders 
of the country feel sure, by comparing notes with one another every year, that 
they will find out, in the long rur, remedies for the betterment of India’s 
condition ; and so long as they do not despair of ultimate success, there is no 
reason why their followers should become hopeless, 


16. “The Europeans, it is to be feared, have so fur held themselves 
scrupulously aloof from the Congress and have turned 
Attitude of Europeans in a cold shoulder to those who have attempted to 
- wre ge saie Egy Indian awaken in them an interest in the movement. 
Phaniz (8), 1st Jan. They will not take the trouble to ascertain the 
exact nature of the alms and aspirations which are 
annually voiced by the Indian National Congress. They know as much of the 
same as they do of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, and yet they do not hesitate 
to cgndemn the whole thing out of hand as the outcome of a spirit of seditious 
discontent, and therefore loudly calling for their iron-heel to be put on the 
neck of the dangerous incendiaries by which such mischievous rubbish is 
propounded and preached. They have never tried to do justice to the claims 
of the Congress and give a hearing to those by whom the same are backed. 
They prefer to judge it out of the mouth of others—men who are the worst 
enemies of Indian enlightenment and progress, and look upon the Congress 
as a menace to their own vested interests......... Hence the Congress is in 
bad odour in European circles in this country. The most abysmal misconcep- 
tion and ignorance is the cause of the European heart being closed against the 
Congress. But happily the majority of Kuropeans in this country—however 
easy-going, complacent and hasty in their judgment they may be—have their 
hearts in the right place—in the direction of the Congress that is to say—and 
only a little light isneeded to deliver them from the baneful influences of 
the evil counsellors who take such pains to poison their minds against the 
Congress movement. It is their own interest to make a common cause with us for 
the working out of a‘common’ deliverance—theirs as well as ours. For if we 
- are outlanders and political pariahs in the land of our birth, can we say-that, 
apart from the many superior advantages which they possess over us by reason 
of nationality and race, they are politically better off than ourselves? They 
monopolise the loaves and fishes, to be sure—but how do they get them, if you 
please ? Not by the straight high-way of justice and right, but by the dangerous 
causeway of interest and privilege, up the backstairs of favouritism and partiality. 
They enjoy their advantages on sufferance, and not by right. For the rest, they 
possess no sort of political privileges, they have no voice in the legislation and 
taxationof the land and no representation in our legislative councils. They 
cannot influence the policy of the Government in any manner, approaching the 
freedom with which the free-born Briton does it in England and in the Colonies, 
They suffer in common with us from the same political disqualifications, and 
ought, therefore, to co-operate with us in our endeavours to secure representative 
government with proper safeguards for the imterests of minorities in the 
country.” 


17. ‘The Maharaja of Nattore, the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the last National Congress, cordially welcomed, on 


Address of the Chairman 1},.half of Bengal, the delegates assembled in an elegant 


of the Reception Committee 


aud at tha Prodenk 4 the  SDOGCD......00. We agree with him when he said that 

recent session of the Indian disappointments should never daunt our spirits. 

National Congress. Verily our prayers will some day be heard, if they are 
Kaiser-i-Hind (18), 29th y OOF preher. y ; y 


loyally and moderately placed before our rulers. The 


Doo, Bag. cols. Congress may not succeed in having all its prayers 
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er ge Still the indirect gain from these yearly meetings, of increasing mutual 
nds of sympathy and harmony, is a sufficient reward for the trouble the Con- 
gress leaders take,............ The Maharaja’s speech was most earnest, and re- 
echoed the very sentiments of the people of India.......... King Edward VII, 
whose accession the Chairman heartily welcomed, has already won the hearts of 
the Indians who may, therefore, naturally expect some substantial benefits to the 
country from his rule. ‘The Presidential address was a masierly and eloquent 
statement of facts and authoritative opinions connected with the economical 
problems of the day, the great famine problem and the industrial revival of the 
country,—subjects on which Mr. Wacha is an acknowledged high authority of 
the first rank in India. His life-long and consummate study of the growth of 
our industries, and of the question of the increasing poverty of India, and of the 
many similar problems connected with the condition of the masses that are daily 
erowing poorer and weaker, makes him the fittest President of this session of the 
Congress, which has seriously taken up the question of the industrial regeneration 
of India. His argumentative address mainly refers to the many side-issues of 
the question of the recurrence of famines and their disastrous effects. The 
famine policy of the Bombay Government has justly come in fora good share 
of blame, and on this subject he refers to the hollow defence given by the Gov- 
ernment............. The great mistake of the Government was their attempt 
to run famine on the cheap and to act narrow-mindedly while proclaiming in 
theory, at the top of their voice, highly humanitarian principles. No amount of 
rules and regulations can correct this mistake. The famine expenditure and, in 
fact, the entire famine policy must, in each case, be regulated by the extent, the 
intensity and the local circumstances of the affected district. The spirit and 
not the letter of recommendations and suggestions of the Famine Commission 
should be carried out. It isa good sign of the times that a few officials are 
slowly, very slowly though, realising that famines can be prevented, at any rate, 
that much of the distress caused by them can be averted.......... The President 
suggested that an extension of the Viceregal period to alonger term than the 
orthodox of fiye years would enable the Viceroy to do some good to the country. 
Nees Lord Curzon is a zealous, capable and a highly sympathetic Viceroy, 
who has astrong will anda high ideal of duty, and it is, therefore, that an 
extension of his term of office is specially to be wished for.......... Mr, Wacha 
concluded his thoughtful, suggestive and matter-of-fact address, so thoroughly 
characteristic of him, by dwelling upon the absolute necessity of a revival of 
our lost industries, which is the only means of saving this fallen country from 
utter ruin. The concluding words of the Presidential address are highly 
pathetic and must appeal to the hearts of our rulers.’’ 


18, “ Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt was the first to deal with the land revenue 
question in his capacity as President of the Congress 

Remarks on Mr. Wacha’s in a manner which arrested the attention of the public 
: oy arte address at the and challenged the attention of the apologists of the 

n National Congress. sa . - 

Gujarati (15), 29th Dec., Present land revenue administration. He presented 
Eng, cols. ) his case with an array of facts and figures which ime 
| peratively required an answer, and we do not think 
that the Report of the last Famine Commission has supplied any convincing reply 
to his criticism beyond a dogmatic assertion. Mr. Wacha’s Presidential address 
is another notable presentment of the economic and financial problems in India 
in their different aspects. His address, while it is manly and frank in its tone, 
is throughout marked by sobriety and moderation. It is the outcome of years 
of study as an indefatigable journalist, asa cultured and intelligent business-man 
deeply conversant with the mechanism of trade operations, as a close student 
of economics and finance, and as a publicist who has devoted the best years of 
his life to the mastery of the public questions of the day. Mr. Wacha has not 
indulged in empty platitudes or in effusions characteristic of the Hamiltonian 
school of happy but ignorant optimists. He has fortified his position in 
relation to the various topics he has so ably handled by an array of facts and 
figures which cannot be thrown aside with a sneer, but which are entitled to 
respectful consideration at the hands of all fair-minded Englishmen and 
Indians. The key-note to his attitude towards British Government and their 
work inthis country is supplied in his manly and frank declaration that 
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‘Indians have néver been slow to recognise the benefits of British rule. But: 
it would be unreasonable to ask them to sing eternally its praises and transform 
themselves into its unqualified panegyrists.. No doubt we have a good gov- 
ernment, but it is not unmixed with many aevil, The desire is that the evil 
may be purged away, and that in course of time we may have a better govern- 
ment.’ It would be impossible to define the position of the Congress party 
in more clear or unequivocal terms,” 


19, ‘** The success “en eo gti the seventeenth session of the Indian 

5 ational Congress is enough to show the popularity . 
D ane mpeseten, oh ore of its leaders, and the genni! appeeclation of their 
mission. And if that mission consists merely in 
legitimate agitation for the redress of grievances and the acquisition of just 
and merited privileges, we should indeed be shocked to find a single opponent 
of such a useful national movement.......... No better President for this year’s 
Congress could that body have found, and the masterly address that he has 
delivered justifies his selection. It presents, perhaps, a bill of fare too heavy 
for the poor appetite of Government. But it cannot be gainsaid that he has 
dealt with topics of absorbing interest in such a thorough and comprehen- 
sive manner, and with such moderation and elucidation, as to win the 
approbation of all. Incidentally it happens to be an eloborate review of. 
the policy of Government in general and of their latest administrative acts and 
mandates in particular. And tousit appears that in it will be heard an echo of 
the views and sentiments of the public on some of the burning questions of the 
day. It is, so to say, the people’s verdict on the administration of Government 
for the past year or two. Those who have closely followed Mr. Wacha in his 
public career know that he will never, can never, mince matters. And g0 it is 
in the case of his Presidential address. It is full of blunt and frank criticism, 
But nevertheless there is in it such a moderate presentment of arguments, such 
a skilful array of facts and figures, such incontrovertible logic and sweet 
persuasion, that it seems to us that, although some of the principles propounded 
by him are here and there diametrically opposed to the standpoint of 
Government officialdom, a sympathetic Viceroy like Lord Curzon can, with hig 
unbiassed mind and impassioned logic, read in this address much with which 
he will find himself in entire accord, The plea put forth by Mr. Wacha for 
the economic salvation of this country, for instance, is one which, we believe, 
will be read with great interest by His Excellency, and it remains to be hoped 
that the justice of Mr. Wacha’s contention for a sympathetic change in the 
policy of Government will be readily admitted by His Lordship, and that 
before he lays down the reins of his exalted office something may be attempted 
by Government to improve the economic condition of this country.”’ 


20. “Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Wacha has more than justified his election to 
Phonic (8), 1st Jan. the Presidential Chair of the seventeenth Indian 

National Congress, as might have been expected by 
all who have witnessed his earnestness, thoroughness and zeal in any work that 
he has put his hand to, and especially in the national work that the Congress 
seeks to perform. His address was confined to the most important matters 
affecting the well-being of India, but he dealt with them exhaustively. 
Bringing his vast stores of information to bear on the themes he selected to 
speak about, he showed himself possessed of such a masterful grasp of facts 
that we hope his views and conclusions will command the earnest consideration 
of the Government. His was no inflammatory haranzue—indeed there was no 
room except for facts—incontrovertible facts—heaped upon facts, and the 
obvious deductions to be drawn therefrom. And such was the magnitude of 
the facts that he marshalled up, that his address, though dealing with fewer 
topics, surpassed in length and comprehensiveness those delivered by his pre- 
decessors in the Congress chair.”’ 


91. ‘It would be unfair to Mr. Wacha if we did not admit at once that 

his address was as moderate as it was elaborate in 

Riist Goftar (23), 28th Dec» Character. ‘here seems to be a good deal of plodding 
s,s : . andJabour. brought to bear on the subject of famine 
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and other cognhte matters. The tone of moderation adopted by Mr. Wachai 
in his address: stands in happy contrast with the strong language and the 

irit of intolerance that characterised his earlier public writings and: utterances. 

n fact it is becoming apparent to many who have been carefully watching. 
his public career, that for some time past he has been passing through some 
salutary moulding process, and is beginning to appreciate the value of self- 
restraint and sobriety, which are the essentials of public life. One might 
pertinently ask, to whom igs he indebted for all this? We will not attempt to 


answer the question : we would rather let our readers form their own independ- 
ent opinion.” 


22. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar pays a high tribute of praise to Mr. Wacha’s 
bhis.s On. PP Presidential address, It says that the speech was 
Say <0 imag (5), couched in terms of propriety and was replete with 
facts and arguments well worththe attention of Governe 
ment, and adds that it can well bear comparison with the Presidential addresses 
of Mr. R. C. Dutt and Mr. Justice Chandavarkar. It approves of the moderate 
tone which, it says, has marked the Congress speeches during the last three 
years, and gives to the writings in the Rdst Goftdr, especially those appearing 
in the English columns of the paper, the credit for the salutary change which, 
according to it, has come over the Congress. 


23. Commenting on Mr. Wacha’s inaugural address as President of the 

Pee | last session of the Indian National Congress, the 
mn eeeve ty h ous ae Gurdkht says:—Mr. Wacha’s trenchant but moder- 
ately-worded criticism of the agrarian policy of Government, and of their various 
enactments for improving the condition of the rayats, is based on statistics, and 
represents the consensus of Indian opinion on the subject. We feel convinced 
that if His Excellency Lord Curzon will read the address carefully, he will 
find good grounds to agree with the popular view of the question of agricul- 
tural indebtedness. Let us hope the various remedies suggested by Mr. Wacha 
for ameliorating the condition of the people will receive due consideration at 
the Viceroy’s hands, and that His Lordship, before he lays down the reins of 
his office, will put the administration of the country on a sounder and more 
beneficent footing, and thereby secure the happiness of the people. We do not 
believe that there is nothing for the Congress to do but to indulge in tall talk. 
If its supporters are really animated by a love for their fellow-countrymen, 
they can do a great many things for the betterment of their condition. For 
instance, they can spread a knowledge of the improved methods of agriculture 
among the masses, revive the national industries and establish agricultural 
banks, The Congress counts among its adherents a goodly number of wealthy 
men. Why should they not found agricultural banks, instead of depositing 
their savings in Government banks? Ifthe Congress leaders and their followers 
are not prepared to make sacrifices for their poor countrymen, they had better 
cease teaching the Government its duties. 


24, ‘His Excellency Lord Northcote has had no previous training as an 
administrator, nor did he ever show any capacity for 
Adverse remarks on Lord administration during his long parliamentary career 


Northcote’s administration of }; ; ° : 
Sen: Shonshiee Paaaiihinene, like Lord Curzon. He was raised to a Governorship 


Karnétak Patra (46), 80sh 12 India chiefly because he served under Lord 
Dec., Eng. cols. Salisbury for a short time as a clerk or something like 
that. When these antecedents of His Excellency 

appeared in print soon after the announcement of his appointment to Bombay, 
we made the following remarks in the Marathi columns of our issue for the 6th 
November 1899:—* He who has earned the favour of the Prime Minister 
becomes a Governor at once, and there is no necessity for testing his aptitude. 
It is enough for a nominal Governor to adorn his throne; hereditary (sic) 
Governors are ever ready to carry on the affairs of the State in his name, 
We very much doubt that Lord Nothcote will prove a better administrator 


_ than Lord Sandhurst.’ How these observations have turned out to be literally 


true can be seen from the representation of the Bombay Government to the 
Government of India anent the Report of the Famine Commission and the 
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Resolution of the same Govérament reviewing Mr. Maconochie’s Report on the 
Gujarat enquiry. ‘The utter failure of Lord Northcote’s Government in their 
famine duties led to the death of many lakhs of starving people, and the same 
Government made an attempt to defend the wrong-doings of its officers in 
Gujarét in order to shield its own failure in effectually controlling their 
actions, ‘The two documents above referred to—the representation and the 
Resolution—clearly show that Lord Northcote ‘is either a man of coercive prin- 
ciples, blind to his own shortcomings, or a tool in the hands of his subordinates. 
But his public utterances, and his contributions, more than once, of large sums of 
money towards the relief of the famine-stricken, clearly show that he is person- 
ally a thorough gentleman, full of sympathy for suffering humanity. Hence the 
only inference that can be drawn from the facts above stated, is that he is 
completely led by the nose by his subordinates. What we mean to say, in a 
word, is that Lord Northcote, though a well-bred gentleman of humane dis- 
position, does not possess wit enough to kick away those who strive to lead him 
and to act on his own judgment, and therefore not fit to rule over a large pro- 
vince in a foreign country. Within afew months after his assuming charge 
of his office, His Excellency complained, in a speech delivered at Poona, 
of a combination among the cultivators to evade the payment of Government 
dues. We suspected at the time that this idea was put into his head by his 
subordinate officers, and this suspicion is now confirmed by the masterly expres- 
sion of opinion by the Collector of Surat on Mr. Maconochie’s Report. Lord 
Northcote, for these reasons, admirably deserves, in our humble opinion, 
the title of ‘a second edition of Lord Sandhurst.’ But the present is not the 
final stage of His Excellency’s term of office. He has yet three long years 
before him. If, therefore, he presents a better aspect of his administration 
during this period, we shall be the first to acknowledge the same and retract 
these remarks.”’ ce 


25, “Lord and Lady Northcote have been setting an example, worth 
! following, to our citizens in the matter of public 
Lord and Lady Northcote’s and private charity. Their Excellencies have given 
ae me “<r freely towards the relief of the famine-stricken in 
one ees ) and outside Bombay. Their munificent gift of 
Rs. 5,000 to the Political Agent of the Kathid- 
war States for distribution among the distressed in that hard-smitten part of 
the country was, perhaps, the most notable incident of their recent tour in the 
province. Lord and Lady Northcote gave practical proof of their sympathy 
‘with the people by sending a substantial contribution to the Famine Relief 
Fund in Bombay at the commencement of their career. This was followed by 
an equally large donation towards the maintaining of the cattle-camp at 
Ahmedabad. Since then they have kept their purse open, and there is hardly 
a deserving charitable institution in the Presidency which has not received 
help from Government House, Their Excellencies are credited with many 
acts of kindness, but there are probably many more which the public knows 
nothing about, and may never know. The judicious distribution of alms in 
Poona has made Lady Northcote’s name a household word there among the 
oor. Her Excellency is now busy organising a grand Fancy Fair in Bombay, 
in aid of Lady Dufferin’s Fund for female medical relief. She is indefatig- 
able in the furtherance of this good cause. ‘The last kindly act of Lord and 
Lady Northcote is, perhaps, the most noteworthy, because the most touching. 
They recently sent a cheque to the proper authorities, with the request that 
the amount might be distributed among the different hospitals in the city, and 
their inmates be provided with fruit, sweets and other delicacies during the 
Christmas week. Such acts’of kindness deserve being put upon record.” 


26. ‘ Bombay should feel pride in having, among other things, an 
ee : exceptionally kind-hearted Governor in the person of 
D claro (18), “9th Tord Northcote, especially ata time when we are 

ee suffering from the double scourge of famine and plague. 
We have had capable Governors and rulers at the helm ofthe Presidency, who 
well knew what their duty was to the ruled and to the rulers alike, and whoalso 
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+ ss. mage with the aspirations of their subjects; but we have seldom found a 
vernor who ever touched his pockets to relieve the distress of the numberless 

verty-stricken masses committed to his charge. Whatever may be said of 

is regime at the end of his administrative career, Lord Northcote has, it must 
be acknowledged, won the hearts of the people by the continuous stream of his 
charities ever since he set his foot on the Eastern shores.......... Before finishing 
his Kaéthidéwar tour, Lord Northcote, evidently being moved by the terrible 
havoc made by the recent famine, left Rs. 5,000 with the Political Agent 
of the Kathidwdr States, instructing him to distribute the sum amongst 
the famished subjects of those parts. Their Excellencies’ latest donation 
goes to meet the comforts of the sick and the invalid lying at the several 
hospitals of Bombay. A good round sum has been forwarded to the different 
hospitals in the city with a view to distribute fruits and sweets amongst 
the patients during the Christmas. The traditional native instinct of gratitude 
cannot but be aroused by such acts of kindness which, in our opinion, goes 
a great way to bring the two races together.”’ 


27. Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Northcote have been setting an 
on) ohh Oh. Oe excellent example to the wealthy citizens of Bombay 
Des, ee ior (28), in public spirit and practical charity. There is not 
oe a single charitable institution in Bombay with which 
their names have not been associated, andin the success of hospitals and 
organizations pertaining to medical relief they evince an _ ever-increasing 
interest.......... This week a paragraph has appeared in the daily papers giving 
rticulars of the Christmas gifts made by Lord Northcote to the different 
ospitals and other institutions in Bombay........ .» The kind thoughtfulness 
that has prompted the gifts cannot but be appreciated by those to whom they 
have been made, and it is hoped the public will also show its appreciation by 
following His Lordship’s example in the same direction.” 


28. ‘Thanks to the generosity of the Bombay Government and the zeal, 
_ Industry and public spirit of Captain Condon and 
Pig, “0 of re-opening others, the Town Hall organ has at last broken its 
e Town Hall organ in . : : 
Bombay and the popularity silence after well-nigh two years......... We quite 
of some of the present officers agree with the remark which fell from the Honour- 
under the Bombay Govern- able Mr. Monteath on formally re-opening the organ 
— nee that the charge could not legitimately fall on the 
dst Gojtér (23), 29th . 
Dec., Eng. cols. purse of tax-payers, though we are far from disapprov- 
ing of the action of Government in incurring the 
necessary expenditure. Bombay is the only city in India that possesses a 
public organ, and it was due to her reputation that she should be relieved from 
the stigma of allowing this splendid gift to be rotten and destroyed. The 
question of its maintenance still remains, and it is to be hoped the appeal to the 
public for funds will not go in vain. We think the Lord Bishop of Bombay 
echoed the sentiment of all those present onthe occasion, when he said that if 
Government found their way in relieving Captain Condon from his professional 
duties and put him on the job of inaugurating 4 fund, he would succeed in his 
endeavours, Captain Condon is a man blessed with such happy manners. and 
such a sweet address as to win the heart of the most cynical of mankind. It is 
not too much to say that, if the majority of officers in this country were of the 
stamp and character of Captain Condon, the popularity of the British Govern- 
ment would be unbounded. There are very few Anglo-Indian officials who 
know and appreciate the magic of a sweet tongue anda courteous address. 
However well-intentioned and able they might otherwise be, the want of per- 
sonal sympathy goes a great way to increase the -bitterness which the ruled 
are sometimes apt to feel towards the rulers. In fairness, however, to the 
ublic service of this Presidency, be it said that it possesses men whose sympathy 
or the people is deep and sincere. In this respect the city of Bombay is 
particularly fortunate. It possesses a Chief Justice, ‘whose humanity and 
genuine solicitude for the progress of the people have endeared him to the 
whole native community. So also the head of the Protestant Christian Church 
of Bombay has won the affection of the publie by the mterest he has evinced in 
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bringing about a better understanding between the rulers and the ruled.- - The 
retiring Commissioner of Police has laid Bombay society under a deep debt 
of gratitude by re-organising the police force......... . The newly appointed 
Acting Commissioner has long since established his reputation as a sympathetic 
officer. Last though not the least, the permanent as well as the present acting 
Private Secretaries to His Excellency Lord Northcote have both in this capacity, 
as well as in other fields, proved themselves real friends of the natives. e 
can add many more to the list, but we think these are sufficient for the justi- 


fication of what we have said.” 


29. The Rdst Goftdr publishes the following disclaimer from the Lord 


Disclaimer from the Lord 
Bishop of Bombay about 
certain views imputed to His 
Lordship regarding the with- 
drawal of the five members 
from the Council Hall at 
Poona. 

Rast Goftar (23), 29th 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


Bishop of Bombay (signed by His Lordship’s Domestic 
Chaplain) in connection with certain remarks imputed 
to His Lordship by a correspondent of the Bombay 
Samachar regarding the withdrawal of the five elected 
members from the Council Hall at Poona (vide para- 
graph 50 of Weekly Report No. 50 of 1901) :— The 
Bishop’s attention has been called to an article in the 
issue of the Rast Goftdr of the 15th instant, comment- 


ing on a conversation which is alleged to have taken 
place at the Governor's recent Levée. Iam instructed by His Lordship to say 
that the statement attributed to him isa pure fabrication. The incidents to which 
reference is made occurred while His Lordship was absent in England, and he has 
neither formed nor expressed any opinion whatsoever respecting them.” The 
paper remarks :—‘“ By writing this contradiction the Lord Bishop{has done a great 
service to the native community at large, as it was just possible that the lower 
and ignorant classes of the people, who cannot think for themselves, should be 
carried away with a wrong impression upon a subject on which intelligent 
public opinion had already been unmistakably and definitely pronounced. 
Jan Bhedu has placed Mr, Mehta in a very awkward position, and the latter 
will accordingly do well for his own sake to expose the former if he was sure 
of his identity, and stigmatise him with that epithet which, as a fabricator of a 
falsehood, he so eminently deserves. We would advise Mr. Mehta, in order to 
extricate himself from his rather unenviable position in which he has been 
placed, to imitate the example of the Lord Bishop and to contradict Jan Bhedu 
even in stronger language than that used by His Lordship. Our only surprise is 
that Mr. Mehta should have failed to do so soon after the dissemination of 
the falsehood by the correspondent.......... ~ We know Jan Bhedu as well 
as the editor of the Bombay Samachar, who must be in possession of the name 
of the ‘lover of truth.’ If the editor will, in the interest of the public and 
in fairness to His Excellency the Governor and his Councillors in general, and 
the Right Reverend Lord Bishop in particular, publish the name of the story- 
teller, who must be publicly denounced, he will be doing the greatest service 
he has ever done to his countrymen.” 


30, The Jdm-e-Jamshed approves of Mr. Dixit’s election to the Legislative 


Mr, Dixit’s election to the 
Bombay Legislative Council 
by the Central Division. 

Jim-e-Jamshed (60), 28th 
Dec.; <Akhbar-e-Soudigar 
(48), 28th Dec. 


Mr. Dixit was the only member of the Bombay 
against the farewell address presented by that body to Lord Sandhurst, 
the Akhbar-e-Souddgar says :—-Mr. Dixit promises to fill worthily the place 


Fe Mr. Gokhale. 


Council by the Central Division. It hopes, Mr. 
Dixit will fight for the rayats in a fearless and 
independent spirit and thus fill the void which, it 
says, has been created by Mr. Gokhale’s retirement. 
It speaks eulogistically of Mr. Dixit’s public services, 
refers to his advocacy of the cause of the G, I. P, 
Railway signallers, and reminds its readers that 
Corporation who protested 


He has quietly done much service to the public and with 


the same independence of spirit and tenacity of purpose which distinguished 


Mr, Gokhale. 


In civic as well as in political matters he is known to be 


moderate in views and to be above party and racial distinctions, The Central 
‘Division deserves to be congratulated for the commendable way in which 
it has exercised its right of returning a member to the Council. , 
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31, The Jém-e-Jamshed approves of the appointment of Mr. Crumm 
as Acting Deputy Commissioner of Police. It 
Remarks on the appoint- says that much dissatisfaction would have been 


ment of Mr. Orummy as . . ° 
reer” epaty Commisseonee caused if an outsider had been brought in for the post 


of Police, Bombay. and put over the heads of men already in the Depart 
Jim-e-Jamshed (60), 4th ment. It concludes by thanking Government for 
Jan. the promptitude which, it says, they have shown in 


deferring to the voice of the public in the matter of' 
this appointment. 


32. <A correspondent from Akluj (Sdétéra) writes to the Mahrdtta:— 
“Only this week and I shall trouble you no more 
Grievances of Deshmukhi with this Akluj Deshmukhi Vatan affair. All the 
(Gaara in Akinj Téluka jands making the Vatan did not ns ae belong 
‘ Mahritta (7), 29th Dec, . tothe Deshmukh. He had one Inaém village and 
: a few patches of land here and there, and was given 
a large cash allowance for his services. But the Raja of Satara could not 
afford to pay money in cash, and he therefore gave the Deshmukh so much 
land in substitution for it. This took place in or about the year 1836. This 
is, no doubt, a random statement, but I must satisfy myself with it, as the whole 
of the evidence to substantiate it lies either in the power of Government 
or beyond the reach of parties directly concerned. You will thus see that 
many of the tenants of the Deshmukh must have been in the enjoyment of the 
occupancy right of the lands in their possession before the Deshmukh actually 
became the owner of them. Under these circumstances it is but fair that 
Government ought to show proper regard and make due enquiry into the 
rights of these peasants before they take care of their own coffers, Before 
leaving the subject, I should like to make a few observations on the propriety 
of the policy of our Government in resuming the Vatan, It cannot be resumed 
on the ground of failure of heirs, as Government must be perfectly aware 
that there are at least no less than five hundred people collaterally related to the 
late Deshmukh. They can only do so on the ground of limitation. Toa 
Hindu mind imbued with stories from Hind mythology, of Harishchandra, 
Dharma, Ram, and the like, it is beyond conception that the representatives 
of a mighty Emperor like Edward VII should stoop to such a low means as the 
law of limitation. Even in these days of keen poverty, an ordinary Hindu 
debtor feels reluctant and ashamed to screen himself under the protection of 
that law when the claim of his creditors is barred under it. To say the least, 
we would regard such a plea as not very polite. It would go very hard with the 
subjects if a Government were to'pursue this policy. Suppose a man to die intes- 
tate, leaving behind him large property, and there is a dispute about the succession. 
The contending parties may not be in a position to carry on the litigation in 
a Civil Court, and it would be strange that the Government trustee jure divino 
et jure humano should clothe itself with the ownership of the property after 
the efflux of a certain period. It is not, therefore, proper that our Govern- 
ment should resume the Vatan which it has once most solemnly given and 
which it has promised with equal solemnity to continue so long as there are 
heirs to the Deshmukh, either lineal or collateral. When we take into con- 
sideration how this carrier of the law of limitation comes in the way of these 
oor Deshmukhs, it would even melt astone heart to know that the man 
actually entitled to succeed to Hanmantrao was, as a matter of fact, on village 
dole during the last famine.” 


33. We learn that about 1,296 agriculturists from 33 different villages in 
Olpdd Téluka have sent a petition to His Excellency 

Desirability of granting the Governor, praying for remission of the current 
comiamees © (Surat). in the year’s revenue, The petitioners complain that famine 
im-e-Jamshed (60), 38ra 88 brought them to a state of utter helplessness and 

2 ona that the crops during the year have entirely failed, 
os what little they had grown having been destroyed by 
locusts and rats. They allege that many people in the tdluka are suffering 
from starvation, and the sawkars, they add, do not lend them money on account 
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of the new Land Revenue Law. It appears that a similar petition had been 
already made to the local Collector, but failing to obtain redress from the latter, 
the petitioners have approached the Governor direct. In their resolution on Mr. 
Maconochie’s Report, the Government express their regret for the rigour with 
which land revenue was collected in Olpid last year, but such expressions of 
regret do not tend to improve the condition of the agriculturists, The autho- 
rities have at present a splendid opportunity to substantially compensate the 
rayats for the hardships endured by them last year by granting them liberal 
remissions, and we fervently hope they will not fail to do so. 


34, ‘* Weare sorry to note that Mr. Plunkett, District Deputy Collector, 
_  Satdra, is pursuing a very unreasonable plague 
a measures at T'as- Holicy with regard to Tdsgaon. The plague epidemic 
Mahritta (7), 29th Dee. in that town is now over, there being no imported or 
indigenous plague case in or near Tasgaon for more 
than forty-five days. Nearly the whole of the population has been out in huts 
for the last four months. And yet the residents of Tasgaon are not being 
allowed freely to re-occupy their houses, all of which have been presumably dis- 
infected by this time. The District Deputy Collector proposes the re-occupation 
of only one-tenth of the town for the present, and even with regard to this 
limited re-occupation, the rules laid down in the special circular are very 
cumbrous and inconvenient, Thus any one wishing to re-occupy a house must 
personally present a petition in English in a printed form, and no joimé appli- 
cation will be entertained. This smacks too much of revenue administration, 
Not more than twelve applications, says the circular, will be disposed of in one 
day. There are about 24,000 houses in Tasgaon ; so, at the above rate, re-occu- 
pation will extend over six months. An elaborate enquiry follows on the 
petition, and the double punishment of prosecution and cancellation of the 
permit of re-occupation is to be inflicted on any one who fails to comply with 
any of the conditions in the circular. Mr, Plunkett’s knowledge of the plague 
policy of the Government certainly seems to be antiquated ; and we hope the 
Collector of Satara will just give the Deputy Collector a hint to relax his over- 
strung enthusiasm as a Plague administrator.” 


35. The question of the right of the Commissioner of Police to refuse 
to grant alicense for an eating-house has _ been 
Ry ae we gale decided*by the Appeal Court, consisting of the Chief 
licenses to eating-houses © Justice and the Honourable Mr. Justice Crowe, 
the city. against the Commissioner. The decision has been 
Rast Goftar(23), 29th Dec., yeceived with unqualified satisfaction by the Bombay 
—~ public, Hitherto it was considered that the Com- 
missioner had absolute discretion in granting, refusing or suspending licenses, 
and as he had to depend mainly on the reports of his subordinate officers while 
considering applications for such licenses, injustice was not infrequently done 
to many an honest tradesman through the ill-will of these officers....,..... The 
question really involves the liberty of the people. It would be simply intoler- 
able if people were debarred from following a harmless trade at the mere whim 
of an officer ; and, indeed, it is impossible that the Legislature could ever have 
intended that harsh restrictions should be placed on the openingof eating- 
houses, such as the petitioner wanted to start. In Bombay the establishment 
of these restaurants has become a blessing to the poor. It would bea great 
pity, indeed, if any act on the part of the authorities should interfere with the 
working of this very useful institution.” 


Legislation. 


36. Commenting on the Bill introduced in the Supreme Legislative 
Council for amending the Civil Procedure Code, the 

, The Civil Procedure Code Jdm-e-Jamshed approves of the enlarged powers which 
Amendment Bill. oy gle, the measure seeks to confer upon Subordinate Judges. | 
ee ee ee paper, however, views with much disfavour the 


sections in the draft which restrict the right of litigants 
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to make appeals against the decisions of Subordinate Judges, and it hopes the 
pon-oftelal members of the Council will do their best to make such changes in 
them as might seem necessary. 


Municipalities. 


87. “The fire which broke out in Shamsett Street on Saturday last may be 
described as one of the saddest catastrophes that have 
Recent fire in Bombay and happened in Bombay for many a long year. It has 
alleged unsuitability of entailed the loss of twelve school children in the 
a ope © inthecity. heart of the city, and this painful incident ought to 
tce of India (13), 4th ge , 
Jan.; Indu Prakésh (31), @Waken the authorities to the danger of allowing 
2nd Jan. educational and other public institutions to be housed 
in buildings so ill-provided with the means of egress. 
A single staircase for such a school-house is dangerously inadequate, How 
little do we think of our primary schools! Then, again, is it wise to let com- 
bustible materials be stored up in premises like these which took fire so suddenly 
last week ? Were it not for the pluck and cool-headedness of the school-master, 
it is certain that the number of victims would have been much larger. From 
what has appeared in the daily papers, it seems there was some delay in reporting 
the outbreak to the Fire Brigade Station. But the street in which the fatality 
occurred is so narrow that an earlier arrival of the steam engines and the fire- 
escapes might not have helped much to avert the loss of life and property 
which actually took place. Still an enquiry into the cause of delay would not 
be quite uncalled for. The responsibility of promptly calling for help on such 
occasions lies on the policeman on duty. It would be interesting to know if 
the worthy in Shamsett Street was at his post.” [Referring to the disaster, the 


Indu Prakdsh makes similar suggestions to the authorities about the housing 
and accommodation of schools. | 


38. The tragedy shows how negligent the authorities have been in allowing 

| a school, at which no less than 100 children received 

Mi hageiag age (60), 31st education, to be actually located in a building which 

ec. and 4th Jan.; Akhbar- 

e-Souddgar (48), 3rd Jan. had not more than one passage for egress, and on the 
. ground-floor of which there was a factory for pressing 

bales of cotton where a dangerous substance like tar was being boiled with 
impunity every day. It is nothing short tfa disgrace to the Municipality 
that there should be absolutely no sort of supervision exercised over this 
school. What is the Joint Schools’ Committee to do if one of its duties 
is not to look to the safety of children attending primary schools in the 
city? It is to be hoped active steps will now be taken to prevent a repetition 
of such accidents in the future. Even the Government are not wholly free 
from blame in the matter. If the grant to the Meswipelty for primary 
education is enhanced, surely the latter can do something in the 
way of improving the present unsatisfactory condition of primary schools 
in the city. The paper also complains that many of the schools under the 
Joint Schools’ Committee are situated in utterly unsuitable localities, [A 
correspondent of the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar suggests the desirability of authoris- 
ing the local Municipality to grant licenses for opening private schools in the 


city with a view to secure stricter control over, and better management of, such 
schools. | 


39. Commenting on the drainage scheme recently sanctioned by the 
Ahmedabad Municipality, the Punch Ddnd says :— 

The Ahmedabad Munici- The scheme will cost the city 11 lakhs and it is utterly 
a disapproved of by the public; but it has been carried 
Punch Dénd (67), 29th by the votes of official members and their non-official 
Dec. henchmen. It is a fresh example of the arbitrariness 
with which latterly public opinion is being throttled 

down in India, It is not only thoughtless but cruel to commit Ahmedabad 
to a project, the prototype of which in Bombay has not only plunged the city 


over head and ears in debt, but has actually contributed to the present insanitary 


condition of thecity, The passing of the scheme shows what littie independence 
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Reception Committee had been indefatigably workin 
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the people of this country enjoy even in civic matters, and how they have ‘to 
acquiesce as best as they might in measures to which they are strongly 


opposed. 


Native States. 


40, The Din Mani complains that in Native States, particularly in 

phe _ those of R4jputina, the Press does not enjoy full 

g hada ngy liberty in the Native liberty in the matter of ventilating the grievances of the 

Din Mané (54), 31st Dec. People, Even in more advanced States like Baroda, 

Mysore and Travancore, says the paper, the Press is 

impotent to expose the defects of the administration. It learns that it is the 

intention of the authorities in Travancore to deprive the Press of the nominal 

independence which, according to the paper, it has hitherto enjoyed there. lt 

says that this circumstance shows that newspapers are like ‘ thorns in the sides 

of officers in Native States,’ as they are, it alleges, in British territory. It 

admits, however, that newspaper editors are not altogether free from blame in 

the matter, for, it says, they are courting the extinction of their own independence 
by abusing it, 


41. His Highness the Gaikwar has undertaken a tour in a famine- 

bs stricken tract in Baroda. The tour, we are sure, 

Se ea beg will be productive of much benefit to the people, 

"Batya Vakta(24), 4th Jan. f0F it will enable His Highness to obtain valuable 

: _ information about their condition at first hand. His 

Highness deserves all praise for his keen sympathy with his subjects. Some 

Native Princes in Kathidwar cannot do better than take a leaf out of His 
Highness’ conduct, 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


42. The Praja Mitra reports :—A merchant who has recently come t) 
ae ; Karachi from Bassorah states that his vessel was 
Paw Wine (63). 25th attacked in the Persian Gulf by some Arabs. One of 
Pai the boat’s crew was shot dead, while another was 
severely wounded, The pirates could lay their hands 

on only some cash and clothes, as at’ the time the vessel was not laden with 


cargo. Another vessel is also said to have been similarly attacked. 


43. Under the sarcastic heading ‘‘Justice to the white skin,” the 
Alleged dismissal from the Shri Saydji Viyay alleges that a Civil Servant in 


service of a Civil Servant Assam, who had accidentally caused the death of a 
in Assam charged with 


accidentally causing the native while out a-hunting, has been dismissed froin 
death of a native. : ; | 
Shri Saydji Vijay (25), the service, though, it says, ho is allowed a pension 


of £100 per annum. 


44. The Seventeenth Indian Nationai Congress, which bad a special 
attraction for the people, was formally opened on 
Deliberations of the Indian Thursday last at the very doors of the Supreme 
National pi ge og, Government. A welcome and a novel departure has 
ante a ( been made this year in the programme of the Con- 
i Instead of, as usual, discussing a large number 
of subjects, the promoters have thought it prudent to concentrate their energies 
on the most important ones, The list of subjects is, therefore, limited. The 
selection, too, is varied, and embraces political and educational questions, as well 
as the problems of Indian economics and agriculture, The members of the 
for some months past to 
make the Co successful, In the spacious Panda erected in the Bedan 
Square specially for the purpose, the deliberations of the Congress were carried 
on and completed in the presence of over five thousand visitors and nearly 9 
thousand ro eter from different parts of the country. Nearly five hundred 
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volunteers were ready to look to the comforts of the delegates. The grand 
Industrial Exhibition held in connection with the meeting of the Congress formed. 
the central object of attraction, and is justly regarded by every one to be the 
augury of a bright future fo the country. There were several items of much 
importance to be finally settled by the Congress, ‘The question of maintaining 
the British Congress Committee, to which the President referred towards the end 
of his learned address, was to be finally settled. The Congress had also to 
consider several proposals introducing a radical change in the very constitution 
of the body. It was proposed by some to limit the number of delegates to a 
hundred only. These were to be selected from different parts of the country. 
A Central Congress Committee was to be appointed, with several Branch 
Committees located at the principal towns of India. These Committees are 
expected to educate the’ masses in their respective districts. The whole 
proposal looks quite acceptable. Its object is evidently to reduce much of the 
unwieldy machinery of the Congress without curtailing its efficiency. The 
Congress leaders should remember that the inert mass of the vast population of 
this country is too letharzic to be moved by one annual sitting of the Congress. 
What is needed is the active work of making the people interested in its 
discussions.’’ 


45. The Deshabhakta learns that the Bengal-Nagpur Railway charged 

only half the ordinary fare to the Congress delegates. 

Alleged sympathy of Rail- who travelled over the line on their way to Calcutta, 

ied authorities in India with ond seems to regard the fact as evidence of the 
e Congress movement. ' : bid th t it . held b 
Deshabhakta (14), 31st es eem 1n WhHIC 16 movemen | Says, is ne y 
Dec. the Railway authorities in common with the Indian 


public. 


46. ‘*A Conference of Muhammadan delegates will meet at Hyderabad 

on the 4th January 1902 and the two days following, 

Proposed Conference of to devise a scheme for the promotion of education 
Foil waa nae 8 ye among the Muhammadans of Sind.......... Circulars 
pa sesaeostn Pae is. ona have been issued by the Collectors of the different 
Phenix (8), 1st Jan. districts in the Province, inviting the leading members 

of the Muhammadan community to take part in the 

deliberations of the Conference, but it is a matter for regret that the specific 
proposals or matters to be discussed have not been circulated to enable the 


delegates to be prepared with their suggestions and advice.” 


47, The Svadesh Bandhu reports:—A disturbance seems to have been 

o . created in a village called Limbasi in Matar Taluka 

Reported disturbance creat- (Kaira District) by a band of troops on their way to 

ed by some troopsin a village 4 mreli from Baroda. It is rumoured that the troops 
in the Kaira District. ‘ é; 

Svadesh Bandhu (71), 1st TObbed the villagers of their arms and cash. The 

Jan. - Mamlatdar and the Faujdar of Matar have proceeded 

to tbe scene of the disturbance, and police enquiries 

are still proceeding. The names of about 40 or 50 men, who took part in the 


disturbance, are said to have been obtained. _ | 
G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 7th January 1902, 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished, Bdition. Name, caste and age of Editor, C — 
| , ry 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...} Bombay... ..| Weekly «.. ...| M. T. Fernandez ; East Indian ; 57 cee 940 
9 Daily Telegraph and Poona eee eee Daily eee eee Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 47; formerly 600 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | Indian Social Reformer...| Bombay...  ...| Weekly...  ».| K. Natarajan... 1 Sapa aa 4955 
4 | Indian Spectator ea ee ik Be aes eee} Nowroji Manekji Dumasia ; Parsi; native of 1,400 
Surat ; formerly on the staff of the Bombay 
Gazette. 
® | Karachi Chronicle ee-| Karachi o. at: ae ees ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);51 500 
6 Kéthidwdr Times ..| Rajkot ... see| Daily oes ss “Giles: oo Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 200 
gar) 5 42. 
7 | Mahratta... iu socl FOODS ces | Weekly... e--| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 550 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Bréhman) ; 28. , 
8 | Phenix ... «| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly vee (Khor) =" Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan 500 
oja); 42. 
Real lites, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
9 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .,.. wee] Daily ec ee+| KR. Lemny; Englishman; 40... ie : 500 
and Military Gazette. 
10 | Railway Times ... »»-| Bombay... .| Weekly ... e--| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ... | 1,000 
11 | Sind Gazette nis eer} Karachi veo ...| Bi-weekly e--/ Colonel Cory; European; 61; a retired 600 
Military officer. 
12 | Sind Times mie mt pe ee ee) ae ee+| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (408): GE kes 400 
13 | Voice of India ...  .../ Bombay... ...| Weekly ... s on 1,000: 
ANGLO-GUJARA ‘Ti. 
14 Deshabhakta eee eee Baroda eee re Weekly eee eos (1) Dolatram Maganlal Sh4h ; Hindu (Guja- 650: 
| | rati Bania) ; 26. 
| | (2) Vasantlél Sunderlal Desd4i; Hindu (N4gar 
| réhman); 39. 
15 | Gujarati ... ove .».| Bombay... On ae |" eee --| Ichhéram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti| 4,000 
Bania) ; 47. 
16 Gujarat Mitra eco eee Surat ee Do. eee eee Hormas}i Jamshedji ; P&rsi : 4] PES. 60C 
a2. ‘indi Punch sae oes Bombay cas] e+, Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 41 800 
18 | iaiser-e-Hind ... saa Vo, ia te »--| Framji Cowasji Mehta ; P4rsi; 51 3,200 
19 | Kadthidwdr News... a Rajkot ... ..-| Bi-weekly eo Jamshedji Frimyji; Parsi ; 38 ... 460 
20 | Kathidwdr Times... ...f Do. Doe oo «+! (1) Tehelram Nenumal Vazirani; Hindu! 470 
(KAéyast); 42. 
(2) Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B; 
: Hindu (Nagar Brahman); 42 
21 | Praja Bandhv ... ...4 Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... eoel 10 ea acre Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 600 
| man); 34. | 
92 | Rajapatrika eee Do. eee| Do, : : Ganpatrém Uttamram Bhat; Hindu (Gujarati 300: 
| Brahman); 26. 
93 | Rast Goftar si .--| Bombay ol DO , »», Kaikhoshru Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi ; 57 rn ee | 
94 | Satya Vakta en oe tae »»-| Fortnightly _... — Harivithald4s; Hindu (Shrimali 550: 
ania); 35, 
25 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Baroda ... eee, Weekly ... ..| Damodar Sivlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ;| 4,300 
| 37. 
96 | Sury4 Prakash we] Surat v-| Do. oe eee} Naginda’s Dayabhai; Hindu (Bania);51  ...| 250 
ANGLO-K2’NARESE, 
| | 
7 | 7 7 
Rajiahansa... Pe >..4 Dharwar one, Weekly «oe »--| Kamlakar Dinkar Jathar; Hindu (Karhdda 30 
= - | mene Brahman); 39. 


oae| 


vegetable seller) ; 42. 


No. Name of Publication. ) Where Published, Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| Sie oe 
| 
ANGLO-MaR({THI. 
28 | Dnydn Chakshu ... | Poona ... ..| Weekly... _«..| Bhau Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 700 
29 | Dny4noday oat .| Bombay... eo Ee ee ,..{ Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 626 
tian; 41. 
30 | Dnydn Prakdsh .,.. Poona ... ia | Hari Nérfyan Apte ; Hindu Chitpawan Bréh-| 1,000 
man); 32. 
31 | Indu Prakdsh ae ue | Bi-week]l ...| Lndu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
esse ote iaeried it Manager being Damodar S4avld4ram Yande; 
Hindu  (Mardtha) ; 37. 
32 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh4pu r | Weekly... cesses ose 
' 33 | Native Opinion ... we Bombay... Bi-weekly ..| Vinéyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
| | wan Brahman); 30. 
34 | Prekshak... oo] Sara ... | Weekly ... _.| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 300 
Brahman) ; 30. 
309 |Samarth ..., -| Kolh4pur Do. 'Waman R&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 900 
a (Chitp4wan Bréhman); 26. 
36 | Shahu Vijay Dé. socks Sia .., Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sd4rasvat Brah- 330 
| 4 man); 26. 
37 | Shri Saydji Vijay .| Baroda ... eae ,, Damodar Sdvléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 3,000 
37. 
38 | Subodh Patrika ... Bombay... ae | Dwarkgn4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 900 
26. 
39 | Sudhdrak ... | Poona Do. ,.. Vin&yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 2,500 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. | | 
40 | O Anglo-Lusitano ..| Bombay... ..| Weekly... én Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... ove 900 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE : 
AND CONCANIUM. | 
41 | O Bombaense se Bombay... ..| Weekly ... ; “ 
ANGLO-SINDI. | 
42 | Al-Haq =| Sukkur .. | Weekly ... _ Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan| 1,100 
| (Pathan); age between 35 and 40. 
43 | Prabhat ... »  o|Hyderabad| Do. .. _ ..,; Lekhraj Tilokchand; Hindu (Amil); 34 500 
(Sind). 
Ancxio-URpv. 
44 | Muslim Hera'd ... .| Bombay... | Daily ... _| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 1,100 
_ Muhammadan ; 26. 
3 | 
ENGLISH, MARa'THI AND | 
GUJABA TI. 
46 | Baroda Vatsal .., | Baroda... _,..| Weekly... _| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 67 ...| + 69 
| | 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. : 
46 | Karn&tak Patr% .., ..| Dharw4r Weekly ... oe gorse Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu (Linga- 230 
| yat) ; dl. 
GUJARATI. | 
47 | Akhb4r-e-Isldm ... «.| Bombay... ..| Daily . eg Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,600 
48 | Akhbfr-e-Souddgar ...}, Do. ae gas] DO» nasal  Nd4n4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; 45 2,000 
49 {| Bombay Patrika ... 4 DOs" ses | Weekly... _| Bélubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 126 
i age 30. 
50 | Bombay Saméchér aod 5 NB ie Daily ... .., Kaikhoara M4nekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,000 
: : = rsi ; 3l. 
51 | Broach Mitra ,,, as Brad w..| Weekly ., soe) Manekl4l Narotamdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 82 ... 100 
52 | Broach Saméchér.. .... Do. ...  ..{ Do os  «s.| Ardeshar Dinsha Géndhi; Parsi; 42...) 500 
53 | Deshi Mitri .., ...'Surat ... Do. ... | Kashides Bhagvéndés ; Hindu (Kfchis, ito, a 1,500 
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No, Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
| } 
| GusaRAti—contenued. 
| 
54 Din Mani eee eee Broach eee rae Weekly eee ees ony Gop4ldas ; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 
. nia) ; 47, 
56 |Fursad... ies ‘jit | Bombay... .-.-| Monthly... -e| Bomanji Navroji Kabr&ii; Parsi; 41 ... 600 
56 | Gadgadat is such BOs veo) Weekly wee wee “ie Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassoda} 1,000 
nia); 35. 
57 | Gap Sap ... r nl TIO one --| Fortnightly ...} Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzb4n; Parsi ; 25 425 
58 | Hitechchhu ees «| Ahmedabad... Weekly .. eo| Jesing Mulji ; Hitudu (Kadva Kunbi); 52... 400 
59 | J&4m-e-Jahanooma -| Bombay... el EOL ee »-| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria; Pdrsi; 25 300 
60 | Jém-e-Jamshed ... «| Do. | Daily .| Jehangir Behrémji Marzb4n; Parsi ; 52 3,000 
81 | Kaira Vartaman ... s.| Kaira -| Weekly ... "a; Fulchand; Hindu  (Shr4vak 790 
ania) ; §3. 
62 | Navs4ri Prak4sh .. | Navsari... Do. eee »..| Rustamji Jamadspji; Parsi ; 52 ... 800 
63 | Nure Elam -es| Bombay... “ Monthly... oo-| MerwAnji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... 600 
64  Sheguinebit oe r»-| Ahmedabad i, Fortnightly _...| Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa ShrimAli 300 
| shravak Bania) ; 33. 
65 | Praja Mitra soe vee) Karachi... »..| Bi-weekly ...| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; Parsi; 28 ... 300 
66 | Praja Pokér = ov vs] Surat a Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... 500 
67 | Punch Dand .--| Bombay... oi Do. eee Bhagvandas Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
68 | Samsher Bahédur ~ Ahmedabad .../ Do. 5 ory Réichand; Hindu  (Shr4vak 200 
| ania); 57. 
69 | Stri Bodh... sah .../ Bombay... e-| Monthly... .| Kaikhoshru Navroji K4braji ; Parsi; 57 400 
70 | Surat Akhbar... sos] Surat ...| Weekly... .| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33 300 
| | 
71 | Svadesh Banchu ... a Mahudha ax Vo. eo-| MA4nekl4l Khushaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; £0 250 
7 
72 | Vishvadarshan sce! SARITA” ses -«| Do. ..| Parsotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Br&h-| oe 
| c man) ; 20. 
| 
HINDI. : | 
° 
73 | Pandit _e.. eee .| Poona .. «+ Weekly .  ...| Govindrdo Gangdrém WaAnwe; Hindu (Wan- 126 
| | | jari) ; 40. 
74 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-) Bombay «* De. | Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar| 6,200 
| char. | | Brahman); 36. 
KA’NARKESE, | 
| | 
"5 | Digvijaya ... ove ist Gadag ... ... Weekly ... ...| Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hinduj _,., 
| | (Devang, Ling#vat). 
76 | Hubli Patra »»., Hubli os; Do. ...| Hanmant Sanjiv Sagar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
| : man); 43. 
77 | Karndtak Vritta... e.| Dharwar « De. »-((1) Shivram Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karh4da Brahman) ; 30. | 
| | (2) Annachdrya Béld&ch4rya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| | (Deshasth Brahman); $2. 
73 Loki Bandhu a oe ‘ dees es «| Gurur4o Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 300 
. (Deshasth Brahman) ; 37. 
"9 ~= Loka Mitra ee Haveri (Dhar-. Do, .. »--|Guddo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth| ... 
| war), | Brahman). 
80 Rasik Ranjini_... vee) Gadag Do. .»-/ Gaurishankar Ramprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| | Brahman) ; 40. ee 
81 Satya Vritta  .. anes ae 3". . AGP: 9° mane .|Shrinivas Raghavendra Umachigi; Hindu 200 
es | : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. 
| | | | 
: 
Ma RATHI. | | 
cs 
g9 | -Arunodaya TY’ cotThdna—ses -. Weekly... oss] Kdshinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 700 
| , - | . Brahman) ; 56. | 
83 | A’ryavart ... sia ~ee| Dhulia ... PT: ae »-| Vithal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) H 376 : 
84 . Belgaum Saméchar .. Belgaum a RES. «in «| Hari Bhikaji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;sx 395 


| , 
No, Name of Publication, Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Fiditor, — 
| 
Mara’THI—continued. : 
| 
85 | Chandanshu gee .| Tdsgaon -« Weekly oe. yr org we Rides go Kulkarni} Hindu (De- 28 
nN); 
86 | Chandrakant _,.. «| Chikodi eee ..| Ganesh Moreshvar Khf&dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
! | pawan Brahman); 36. 
87 | Chandrodaya »«.| Chiptin | Dao, ; - ye i Moe Phadke ; Hindu (OChitp4wan' 250 
| &n)} 5; | 
88 | Chikitsak... ees vee Belgaum oe. | Do : a — Bhimaji Hindn (Deshasth Brahman) ; 600 
89 | Chintamani oe: Nipani ... vee Do. ve Ramchand Raéghoba Gurau; Hindu (Maré- 4) 
90 | Chitragupta -» Karad ... , Do. —_ ana Sapre; Hindu (Karhada 100 
91 | Dakshin Vritta ... oy Kolhapur s..| Do. | Salah. thal, Plaine = (Ch4ndra- 179 
92 | Deen Mitra .. | Bombay... eee 4 nT REM EGE er pa an cee 
93 | Deshakdlavartamén  ...) Erandol Hl Do. od a Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth} 218 
: : ) | De | Ro Saheb Ant&ji Rémchandra Joglekar;| 750 
94 | Dharwar Vritta ... ...| Dharwar | De. “a AB "(Chitpwan Bosna bo ogle 
niteniies ... Kolhépur + i. skp’ bag Mantri; Hindu (Sdérasvat Brah- 275 
96 | Gurékhi ... ...| Bombay... +. Do. a wae Bhite; Hindu (Karhida) 2,400 
97 | Gurékhi ... A Be --«| Daily ie Do. do. ...| 5,000 
98 | Hindu Punch aval Thana ...| Weekly... a | Shidhar Vian Sathaye ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 200 
99 | Jagadddarsh Ahmednagar De. | K4shinath Bahir&v Lima@ye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
: | pawan Brihman); 47. 
90 | Jagadhitechchhu ,..| Poona mete bs a ae eidine Gentiatokar Hindu (Chitpa- 4,000 
| | Wa > @Ue | 
101 | Jagatsamachar ... .. Thana Do. ie *) Prbhe) aa Raje; Hindu (Kéiyaath 600 
102 | K4l w+} Poona. eke Ae Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A. ; Hindu 2,500 
| .) a (Chitpawan Bra&hman) ; 40. 
103 Kalpataru.., 4 Sholapur ee Do. | leat oe Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth| 400 
rf nN e 
104 | Karmanuk ove ...| Poona. et Ee —. Maer 4 A’pte; Hindu (Chitpawan 3,000 
| | man 
105 | Ker4l J<okil re Bombay... ja! Monthly ee For sam Athle; Hindu (Rathhdey 2,000 
: rahman 
: | | Weekly... Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu, 13,000 
106 | Kesari ..., Poona vas Weekly oa Chi a wn : Setbased) = in u, , 
107 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ... | Dhuli oe De ; TSeiknea) Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
ri : 
108 | Khandesh Vaibhav ..| Do. an oe ger vines Behan) a Hindu (Chit- 800 
| | W man) 5 5 
109 | Kumtha Vritta ... .. Kumta ano ..., @kshman Babur4o Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat, 300 
| : ) Brékman) ; 42. 
kamata ... nee | Vengurla Do. .... Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu Gaud 525 
asl cuppausiie | , : | Brahman); 23. | 
11] | Lokaseva ... os = Nasik Do. skal — bea Barve; Hindu (ChitpSwan 300 
| ‘Shman) ; 35. | 
| | 
112 | Makdrdshtra Vritta a Satara ee. Renee |” Wer og Seinen B&biji Bhosley ; Hindu (Martha) ; | 150 
| | | 
| | | 
113 | Moda Vritta Wai vos RR a yer samen Lele; Hindu v (Chitpiwen 1.500 
| man) ; 4) | 
114 | Mumbai Vaibhav ve.) BOMbay... ws Daily ie eee} Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 1,600 
| ican enc ); 39. | | 
115 | Mumbai Vaibhav | A eg ..| Weekly ... eee | do. vee 1,100 
116 | Nagar Samfchér... .... Ahmednagar Ag i ee eH apenee Linguji Hindu (Telegu Fulmli) ; 75 
117 | Nésik Vritt  ... = o.| Nasik... aad Do. .. os Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitpawan 280 
Bréihman) ; 28. ® | | 
118 | N yaya Sindhu pre .».| Ahmednagar % 6s = je Ea ee Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| rdhman) ; 28. 
| 
119 | Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur tee 2 pmaeree-oeangce = —— rn Mae Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| | ) 


aj 


| 
No, Name of Publication. Where published. : Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, | — 
MaRrAtHi—continued, 
120 ; Pandhari Mitré... Pandharpur__,,,| Weekly yt ee aR Hidkar; Hindu a eeresign 108 
12% : Poona Vaibhav .| Vadgaon Do. : geo Kelkar; Hindu (0 — 300 
122 | Prabodh Chandrika «+| Jalgaon Doe ave "7 od ay Fadnis, Hindu ( (Deshasth 300 
123 | Prabodh Ratna ... .| Barsi ---| Monthly ..| Pa&rling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 4@ . 75 
124 | Pratod --| Isl4mpur .| Weekly .. cd limites Nair@yan Kashalkar; Hindu! 360 
| _ (Karhdda Brahman) ; 44. 
125 | Raghav Bhushan -| Yeola Do. -+o| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35. | 135 
126 Satya’ Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. 1) Hai beant Bh Limaye; Hindu chip 1,000 
127 ! Sholapur Sam&ch4r » | Shol4pur Do. .| Narsd4ppa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 42 375 
128 ) Shrigonda Vritt ... -- | Shrigonda Do. os — Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 1¢0 
129 Shri Shahu pee oe-| SACATA see Do. : — Dhavle; Hindu (Karhéda Brdéh- 100 
130 | Shubh Suchak Do. ss} Dy. a ee Chitale; Hindu (Chit-/ 150 
13] | Sudarshan se «| Ahmednagar ,..! Do. Dhondo wenden Dhuse ; Hindu sone 400 
132 | Sadhdkar ian Vea D6. as gp ells gg Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan) 400 
133 | Vartadarah | Malvan ... ee . gers ve Taegu Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 600 
134 | Vengurla Vritta ... —.../ Vengurla Do. a ‘a a Banavalikar; Hindu (Gand, 300 
135 | Vidya Vilas .| Kolhapur | Do. “4 naees dette t es Hindu (Chit-| 600 
136 | Vidy#rthi .. ‘a soe} Nandurbar | Do. hago ol ae Marathe ; Hindu (CAH PSwean Very ennai 
137 | Vikshipta ... aoe -++| Bombay... int DS a a. Hindu (Karhada} 1,800 
138 | Vividh Dny4n Viethen De as .| Monthly Loon Oe 600 
139 Vrittasér .. | Wai .| Weekly ... ses pp so cok i ae Hindu (Chit- 250 
140 | Vritta Sudha — exe oo, Satara noe eee {ae i | Bamobandes,_Vamen Ebelivees; Hindu (De- 100 
WAL) Voli an. one .| Poona Do . ine a Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
SINDI. : 
142 | Khairkhih Sind ... wos| Karachi w»| Weekly .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 27 eee 600 
143 stakes Sidlie aoe ee ae ee as — Te walad Sidikkhan; Muham- 
144 | Sind Sudhér a mee Cee ee souk. ai: | <h4nchand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 33 ese 600 
$45 }Gocktee 3. oe ek DB tw ~ “ Jhqmatmal Lidlchand ; Hindu (Bania); 4 200 
; 
| Urpo. | | 
146 esha Punch Bahddur . Bombay... eoe| Weekly .., | Send ee 6. Abdu! Hamid Farrahk 1 FOO 
147 ‘Soltin-ul- Akh cof DO. oe sen Daily cee ee Do. 3 do. eee 400 
MaRa’THI AND Ka'NARESE. | 
148 | Chandrika we ons} Bgalkot ve Weekly... oe Bande ma Rena ST Hinds _(Deshasth| 125 
149 | Karnétak Vaibhay _...| Bijdpur ... = ve oe Auntii Sot soreness Hindu (Deshasth} 300 
150 |Siddheshvar ... ...| Bagalkot : Do, ove : Eproabet Shivaji Powar; Himda (Martha);) 150 
| | 


Wo. | Name of Publication, | Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 


MABA’THI AND URDU. 


151 | ChampAvati »  ee| Bid (Hyderabad! Weekly... _...| Krishnaréo Trimbakrféo R4&jurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). : (Bréhmsan); 30. 


152 | Gulbarga Samdchdér-__....| Gulbarga | Do. se ose Parashram Govind; Hindu (Brahman); 45 ... 500 


PoRTUGU £8E-K ONKANI. 


163 |} A Luz ew one »-.| Bombay... o-.| Weekly o. ...| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 .-; 1,000 


154 Luso-Concanim eee eee Do. eee | eee Do. eee eee C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 492 eee eee eee 600 


i 


re J 


Notes. —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. , 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accentis left out, and the short a(H =u in gun) is, to prevent, confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


L. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


: 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, The Shubh Suchak complains that, owing to the people being 


Concessions asked for in 
commemoration os . His 
Majesty the King-Emperor’s 
coronation. 

Shubh Suchak (130), 8rd 
Jan. 


disarmed, great loss of life and property is caused 
by robbers, dacoits and wild alaale It says :— 
The Government has often expressed its faith in our 
loyalty ; yet, unfortunately, it is not prepared to 
allow us to keep arms, Recently in a village in 
the Sholapur District, several persons were mauled 
by a tiger. Such an occurrence is not rare. It is 


useless, however, to appeal to the Indian Government for redress of the 


grievance in question. We, therefore, earnestly pray to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor to commemorate his accession to the throne by granting us the right 
of keeping arms. Even if ten defensive weapons are kept in each village, 
considerable relief will be afforded to the poor and helpless rayats. 


2. The Gurdkhé appeals to His Majesty the King-Emperor to comme- 
peti: A. ¢ ‘morate his accession to the throne by issuing an order 
urdkla (97), 11th Jan = forbidding the slaughter of cows in India. It says 
that as famine has played great havoc among the cattle of the country, it is 
necessary in the interests of agriculture to take steps to prevent their number 
being further reduced by slaughter, It further observes that the slaughter of 
cattle was prohibited in the reigns of Akbar and other Moghal Emperors, and 


gis Asa Hat, 


adds that their example might well be followed by the British Government. 
3. In view of the honours to be conferred on the occasion of His Majesty 


Request to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor to make rules 
for the granting of honours. 

Indu Prakash (31), 6th 
Jan. 


the King-Emperor’s accession to the throne, the 
Indu Prakdsh appeals to His Majesty to make rules 
in the matter of conferring honours with a view to 
ensure their bestowal upon none but really deserving 
persons. It says that in the absence of strict rules 
to guide the Government in their selection, the 


Honours’ lists are not marked by proper discrimination. 


4. ‘ We understand that a proposal has been made to the effect that in 


Disapproval of a sugges- 
tion about distributing copies 
of the Bible gratts umong the 
Indian public in commemora- 
tion of the coronation of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. 

Mahratia (7), ith Jan. 


connection with the coronation a special edition of 
the Bible, called ‘ the Queen Victoria Bible,’ should 
be distributed broadcast in India through the Gov- 
ernment official agency. We do not believe that the 
proposal has been seriously made, or at any rate that 
it will be entertained howsoever seriously made, As 
the London correspondent of the Patrika observes, 


it would be a mockery to give to India in such an abundant measure what is 
called ‘ the bread of’ life,’ while to so many scores of millions daily bread is 
wanting. Weare not concerned with the waste of money involved in the above 
proposal. But as the Government is pledged to strict religious neutrality, and 
especially as the late Queen has safeguarded it by her Proclamation of 1853, 
an attempt to distribute ‘the Queen Victoria Bible’ in India as a coronation 
gift will, we venture to think, be regarded as, in effect, an attempt to publicly 
burn the late Queen’s effigy. And that, we believe, will hardly be the right 
thing to do in connection with the coronation at least.’’ 


Suggestion to send a depu- 
tation of Indian gentlemen 
to England to wait on His 
Majesty the King-Emperdr 
on the occasion of the 
coronation, : 
Indu Prakdsh (31), 6th Jan. 


5. The Indu Prakish suggests that a deputa- 
tion of influential Indian gentlemen, representing the 
leading commuuities of the country, should wait on 
His Majesty the King-Emperor at the time of the 
coronation and personally appeal to His Majesty to 
commemorate the occasion by bestowing substantial 
concessions on the Indian people. 


6. ‘Two months more and the Boer war will have entirely ceased to 


The Boer war. _ 
Karacht Chronicle (5), th 


give trouble. The fiat has gone forth, the seer has 
spoken, the decree has been fixed, and before another 


two months have rolled into eternity the majesty of 

_ Britain’s ever triumphant arms will have been fully 

vindicated, and the recalcitrant Boer polished off the tace of the earth. 

Such is the feeling which, on the authority of a great London paper, is 
Com 175€==3 


Jan. 
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said to prevail in the seat’of war, and there must. be something in the feel- 
ing or it would not prevail. But if things be really making for the end 
of the war the action that is heing taken in England and the Colonies, with 
reference to the same, looks, to say the least of it, a little wanting in 
consistency, if not altogether incongruous on the face of it, If we are really 
within sight of the end of the war and the Boer has truly lost all heart and 
is only too willing to sue for peace, it were monstrous that we should 
throw any more good money and still allow precious human blood to flow 
into the interminable war-sink in South Africa.............0.. We have already 
seen further reinforcements are already on their way from England and 
Canada and, as if that were not enough, we again hear that six more Militia 
battalions have been embodied and two thousand yeomanry ordered to be 
raised immediately and despatched to South Africa in January and February, 
And again in New Zealand within twenty-four hours 1,500 men volunteered 
for service in the new contingent which is being raised there to be presumably 
despatched to the front. This is loyalty to be sure, but it does not imply that 

the end of the war is approaching.” | 


7. Writing about the Boer war, the Kdl says :— According to recent tele- 
ee grams it appears that many Boer soldiers have been 
Kal (102), 10th Jan. - killed and wounded. But, surely, such losses could 

not have been inflicted on the Boers without serious damage being caused to the 
British army, The home papers state that if the war continues for two years 
more, the condition of England cannot but cause anxiety to her people. But 
though England has been reduced to such a pitiable condition, the Boers have 
never found themselves in want of men to fight on their side. It is indeed a 
question whence they obtain fresh men to join their ranks. It is reported 
that no less than 14,000 men have died in the concentration camps and 
that, in consequence, the Dutch in Cape Colony have been greatly 
excited. This excitement is likely to be intensified if the plan suggested by 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes for putting down the Boers is carried out. Mr. Rhodes 
proposes to deprive the Boers not only of their freedom but also, like the 
people in this Presidency, of their lands. Surely, nothing could be better 
calculated to prolong the war. It is, however, clear that the Boers will rather 
court death than give up their independence and their lands. It is not surpris- 
ing if they think that the British Government will reduce them to beggary 
and, in fact, blot them out of existence as it has done the Indian people. They 
are, therefore, determined to fight until the continental nations interfere with a 
view to bring about peace. Nor is such interference unlikely ; and indeed, it 
is reported that the Czar is trying to induce the other European Powers to 
use their influence with England with a view to bring about peace. The 
Powers are willing to intercede if the Boers consent to have, like the people of 
Canada, a kind of limited independence under British suzerainty ; but as Presi- 
dent Kruger insists on complet independence, the negotiations for peace have 
been postponed, The paper then refers to the alleged death of twelve thousand 
Boer women and children in the concentration camps and proceeds in a2 strain 
of sarcasm :—One cannot but feel great respect for Christianity as he ponders 
upon this kind act of England. The followers of Christ, who has been described 
as the Prince of peace, have been instrumental in bringing about the death 
of twelve thousand women and children, in addition to the large numbers of 
men they have killed on the battlefield. Surely, itis a fine exhibition of 
Christian charity! Even during the sacred Christmas, they did not desist from 
killing the Boers or making them captives, One cannot praise their religion 
too much for tolerating such acts of impiety. Surely, India would be extremel 

happy if she were to embrace this religion, and it isa matter for regret that 
such a consummation does not seem possible in spite of the zealous efforts made - 
by Christian missionaries to bring it about. 


8. Writing on the same subject, the Poona Vaibhav says :—We are afraid 

: the present policy of England in the Transvaal will 

inl De tae Soha end in her ultimate defeat. It is interesting to know 
rag tte “how the Boers under Generals Botha and DeWett are 
ee still fighting with vigour. Even the British are im- 

pressed with their bravery and patriotism. At many meetings the Boers have 
resolved to continue the war, and its end, therefore, seems to be as remote as 
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ever. [The Dnydn Chakshu says :—If one were to write a history of the Boer — 
war, the account of the military skill displayed by the Boers would surely equal 
in interest the military exploits narrated in our epics, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabhirata. It is surely marvellous that a handful of Boers should continue 
to fight ceaselessly for two years against a vast army, and inflict upon it heavy 
defeats and losses to boot. 


9. “It is a strange irony of fate that whilst India has from very ancient 
times kept her gates open to all adventurers from 
Treatment of Indians in foreign lands for trading or other purposes, some of 
mre and South Africa. the modern civilized Governments in the West are 
 Guarats (15), Sth Jan., ° “eR peas see 
Eng. cols. endeavouring to shut out Indians from ‘legitimate 
trade and peaceful avocations in their territories. 
The story of the grievances of Indian settlersin British Colonies in South 
Africa and in the Orange River State and the Transvaal is sad and humiliating 
enough. Now the Australian Government intends driving out the Asiatic 
from Australia and her ports and harbours. The new Australian Post and 
Telegraph Bill seeks to prohibit the giving of mail contracts to steamers employ- 
ing coloured labour. This provision, if passed into law, will assuredly inflict 
grave injury upon Indian Steamer Companies and upon Asiatic seamen and 
firemen.’ They are all British subjects and number in all about seventy 
thousand. Weare glad the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, which isin no 
small measure interested in the well-being of Indian Steamer Companies, has 
already addressed a representation to the Government of India, calling upon 
them to protest against tho legislative proposals of the Australian Government, 
If European settlers in South Africa and the Australian colonists will in their 
cooler moments of self-introspection think of the circumstances connected with 
their settlement in the couatries they now occupy, and ponder over the precupts 
of the great religion which missionaries are trying to propagate in India, China 
and elsewhere, they might become more considerate towards the non-aggressive 
and peaceful Asiatics. We have much faith in Lord Curzon, and we trust he 
will do all in his power to prevent the perpetration of this gross act of in- 
justice by the Australian Government at the very threshold of the twentieth 
century.” 


10. ‘If what the new Amir promises to his people is courageously carried 
out to the last, then there is, we should think, some 
Avowed policy of the new hope for himself, his people and his country. The 
ss Afghanistan towards 4 mir promises to maintain his amicable relations with 
sn (7), 5th Jan, the British Government. So much the better for 
7 Afghanistan as well as India, But the danger to the 
freedom and the vigour of the Afghan nationality lurks in the direction of 
foreign aggression—commercial, educational and religious—against which the 
new Amir has advisedly resolved to guard very zealously. He says: ‘He would 
permit no violence of the settled boundaries of Afghanistan nor would he adopt 
any foreign customs, Even the use of European medicines would not be gene- 
rally encouraged, Railways and telegraphs were not suited to the country and 
would not be introduced. Missionaries-would not be allowed to enter the 
country, nor would English education or English trade be permitted. At the 
same time public schools would be opeied in all parts of the country for the 
teaching of the Persian and Arabic languages.’ It was certainly this cautious 
and at the same time progressive policy that saved the situation in his father’s 
regime; and only if he sticks to it, will Habibullah Khan prove a worthy son 
of a worthy father.” | 


11. “It has been announced that the Secretary of State has sanctioned 

: the Government of India’s forecast of the expenditure 

P Sanction ' ae wv —— on railways and irrigation for £1,050 and 100 lakhs 
Poe wt wernment of India’s Tespectively for the official year 1902-03. Out of the 
estimates of expenditure on proposed expenditure for railways, 174 lakhs are to be 
irrigation and railways for gpent on the construction of new railways, a scheme 


ee eo for which includes the Godhra-Baroda chord. So far 
goed oe bate (Eb OOO. on thee expenditure for the railways is concerned, there 


is no room for complaint, but in view of the terrible 
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havoc which successive famines have wrought in this vtog:’ Beeps the past 
few years, it was reasonably expected that a larger and more liberal grant would. 
be made for the construction of irrigation works, The amount sanctioned is 

uite disproportionate to the agricultural requirements, and it is to be hoped the 
seems would still see their way to increase the grant. The details of the 
expenditure on irrigation have not been published, but any scheme that does 
not make ample provision for irrigational works in the Bombay Presidency 
must be considered unsatisfactory.”’ : 


12. Commenting on the suggestion made by the Indian Famine Union 
— about appointing a mixed Commission for maki 

er by Bred Rigg detailed enquiries into the condition of typical villages 
setae ot i “mixed Com. aillicted by famine, the Rdst Goftdr sayes :—“ So far 
mission to make enquiries @S the English newspapers are concerned, they have 
into the condition of typical with one voice approved of the suggestion, and, sup- 
— villages 12 yorted as itis so strongly, it would not be unreasonable 
“ Bést Goftér (28), 5th Jan., to expect a favourable response from the Secretary of 
Eng. cols. State, Insome quartersa doubt has been expressed at 
the utility of appointing the Commission, as all the in- 
formation required on the points, it is contended, is already on official record. 
The contention is not altogether groundless, but then it is to be remembered 
that the Commissions which have hitherto instituted such inquiries had been 
exclusively composed of official members. The representation now made is for 
a mixed Commission of official and non-official members, and such being the 
character of its constitution, it will inspire greater confidence among the 
people as an independent inquiry than it would have otherwise done. If any 
good will come out of this memorial, credit must be given in a great measure to 
Sir Muncherji M. Bhownagri, but for whose good-will and ready co-operation, 

the Union would never have come into existence,” : 


18. ‘The only important piece of criticism which, however, is destructive 

| rather than constructive, against the request of the 
Pha of India (18), 11th trdian Famine Union to make a thoroughly independ- 
ent enquiry into the condition of selected villages, is 
that offered by Mr. F. H. Skrine, Sir William Hunter’s biographer. Mr. Skrine, 
in a.letter to the Times, deprecates the proposal mainly on the ground that 
such sn inguiry would only ‘increase the burden of the District otficer, and 
compel him to tread a beaten path,’ He contends that the information asked 
for by the Famine Union is to be found in Settlement and Survey Reports 
ublished by the Government of India every year. That is in a way true. 
ut how much labour would be saved if these reports could tell us ‘all that ig 
needful as to the habits and resources of the Indian peasantry’? Unfortu- 
nately, however, they generally reveal only one side of the economic question ; 
what the Famine Union and friends of India would now like to know is the 
other side, the seamy side of Indian peasant life. Nobody can deny the credit of 
careful investigation and patient inquiry to Government reports. But it may 
just happen that the official leaves out certain facts and figures as irrelevant 
or unimportant, which may be of the greatest interest to the public, What the 
Indian Famine Union asks is a thoroughly independent inquiry, largely with 
the help of non-official agency, Mr. Skrine further remarks‘ that the spectre. 
of famine will vanish when the Indian peasant has risen to a higher plane 
of civilization and citizenship.’ ‘lrue, but rather than wait helplessly for such 
a consummation, let us be up and doing something, And the inquiry asked for 


by the Famine Union seems to be one way of doing something for the rayat in 
India.” 


14, “We are glad to learn that the North Lambeth Liberal and Radical 
Association has selected Mr. Dadabhai Navroji, the 
Mr. Dadabhai Navrojis @G, QO. M, of. India, as the Liberal candidate for the 


candidature for a seat im division, Mr. Dadabhai had a competitor in the 
arliament. 


Praja Bandhu (21), tth field in the person of one Mr. Wightman, who has 
Jan., Eng. cols. been unsuccessful in the contest, since he secured 
only 59 votes whereas the former secured 66. This 
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selection, however, is not final, and it will have to be subsequently ratified by 
at least the votes of two-thirds of the members attending the meeting, and ulti- 
mately confirmed by a public meeting convened for the purpose. We trust 
. the North Lambeth politicians will ratify and confirm the present vote, and 
will ultimately return Mr. Dadabhai to the British House of Commons where 


his services will be simply invaluable so far as the interests of the people of 


India are concerned. We have no doubt that Mr. Dadabhai carries the good 
wishes of his countrymen than whom none would be more happy tosee him 
once more in Parliament fighting with his usual vigour his political fights on 
behalf of his country. We wish Mr. Dadabhai every success,” 


15. The Hindu Punch writes an article under the heading ‘ Privilege,” 

in which it says:—The British have conqu 
Attack against British [ndia by fomenting treachery among the Indians 
owe onl a against and by means of men and money drawn from the 
Hindu Punch (98), 9th Country itself. They have reduced the Indians to 
Jan. abject beggary and have imposed upon them various 
oppressive taxes, and yet it is their privilege to assert, 
in the pride and prejudice of wealth, that India is growing prosperous. It is 
the privilege of the European nations to prey upon decaying China like 
vultures, to commit acts of spoliation and to outrage the modesty of helpless 
Chinese women. It is the privilege of the European officials to treat the 
black natives with contempt, to insult them at every step, to shoot them, to 
outrage the modesty of native women and ‘to get up false charges of assault. 


against natives. It is the privilege of the natives to be beaten by Eurdpeans, 
and to suffer, withal, the severe punishment which Magistrates might choose to. 


inflict upon them. © 


16. The Kal publishes an article on ‘the are Well’ of the Indian 
Alleged injustice of the - — —" the ie gabe to th 
8 yet 1as given historical importance to the Cawnpore 
sclleas to sige gg Well, for into it were thrown the dead bodies of 
Well of the Indian Mutiny Europeans slaughtered by Nanasahib Peshwa. Such 
fame. being its historical associations one naturally feels a 
EAt (102), 10th van. desire to see the well, but unfortunately the right of 
visiting it is enjoyed only by Europeans, to the exclusion of natives, Such 


a racial distinction is unjust. In fact, but for it, the natives, who are 


more imbued with the religious than with the historical sense, would hardly 
have felt inclined to see the well. They would even run into debts in 
order that they might go to Mathura and see the post to which Lord Shrikrishna 


is said to have been tied by his divine mother; but they would not care a jot. 


for historical places and sights. How many men, for instance, are there in Poona 
itself who have visited the famous battlefield of Kirkee? The spirit of his- 
torical inquiry is peculiarly Western, and has not yet been perceptibly imbibed 


by the natives. Thus, if the restriction had not existed, they would never 


have cared to see the well. But the restriction excites their curiosity, and 


leads them to ask why it is made, what the incidents connected with the. 


well are, and so on. Now that they have almost forgotten the mutiny, it 
is not right that their memory of it should be thus revived. That the 
restriction in question amounts to a gross and flagrant injustice is felt even b 

such Europeans as have not their sense of right and wrong impaired by life in 
India. A few weeks ago Mr. Smedley went to see the well in the company 
of a native, and when the latter was refused admission, he remonstiated 


with the local authoritres and characterized the restriction as unjustifiable 


and irritating. A reformist paper, writing on this, blames Mr. Smedley 
for taking a native with him to see the well, and says that ‘there is nothing 
to see in the well.? One cannot but pity the writer for expressing such senti- 


ments, To a thoughtful person the well is a record of many important 
things. ‘True, he will not see in it the dead bodies of the slaughtered Euro-- 


ans, But it will present before his mind’s eye a vivid picture of the 


condition of the country in 1857, of the hopes and the fears with which it 


was then heaving. It will make him realize how the whole of Upper India was 
united in One common cause. In tho pitchy darkness lurking at its bottom, he- 
cox 1756—4_ 
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will perceive the light of religious fervour kindled among the people during? 
the mutiny days, The small space of ground covered by it will remind him 
of the battlefield where Nanasahib Peshwa, the Rani of Jhansi, and Tatia: 
Topi led their soldiers against the British army. It will produce in his mind 
mingled feelings of disappointment and hope—disappointment at the result of 
the mutiny, at the setting of the sun of India’s glory soon after its rise, and of 
hope of the country’s future rise under the gis of British rule, in pursuance of: 
the promises embodied in the Queen’s Proclamation. Thus a thousand reflections 
will suggest themselves to him as he looks at the well. If there was nothing to. 
see there, why do Europeans visit it ? The reason is not far to seek. They are born 
ina land of freedom and they know the advantages derived from visiting scenes 
associated with historical events. But then if they are allowed to see the well, 
why should not the natives be permitted to do so? One can understand why re- 
strictions are placed on the admission of natives into the Civil Service or the 
Cooper’s Hill College, for political considerations demand that natives should not 
be allowed to enjoy the advantages of wealth, of official authority, and of insight. 
into the inner working of Government. But surely no such reason can be given 
in support of the restriction in connection with the Cawnpur Well. Nor can 

it be justly defended on the ground that the sight of the well might excite 
- the minds of the natives, ‘For, in the first place, even if their minds were to be 
excited, what could they do, helpless as they are, like serpents whose teeth 
have been extracted? But why should their minds be excitea at all? Is it 
because the sight of the well might revive in them the memory of the murder of 
the Europeans? Surely, this cannot excite their feelings. Perhaps a traitor to 
the country’s cause might get excited by the sight, but surely not others. 
If the feelings of any people are likely to be excited, it is those of the Europeans 
who might be led to think uf and even prompted to avenge the cruelty of the 
natives. If, therefore, a restriction was at all necessary it should have been 
placed on Europeans and not on natives. Lord Curzon has a love for old 
historical places, and if he will do away with restrictions such as this, he will 
still more endear himself to the Indian people. 


17. It is disgraceful on the part of Government that relying solely 
eee... their officials they should treat the demands of 
ee eae vevet and the public with indifference. It is not proper to 
an appeal to Government to ignore public opinion simply because a few short-sight- 
treat them more sympatheti- ed journalists write bitterly of Government. The 
Cally, . Native Press is not blind to the advantages of British 
Gurdkhs (97), 8th Jan. = Je, All that its more responsible exponents contend 
is that during the last 25 years the condition of the agriculturists, instead of 
being prosperous as the officials believe, has greatly. deteriorated. The revenue 
and forest policy of Government has reduced them to abject poverty. At 
any rate it is clear that the anxiety of Government as to how to remove the 
burden of debt pressing heavily upon agriculturists is every year increasing. 
Government are not prepared to reduce the revenue assessment as they are 
afraid that thereby the Imperial Exchequer might suffer. The native rulers 
of India also used to take heavy rents, but their financial position was never so 
embarrassed as that of the Indian Government. The Indian agriculturists 
have been leading a miserable life for years together, though foreigners have 
fattened on the wealth of India. Under native regime their condition, how- 
ever, was not so serious, as the native rulers never pursued a rigid revenue 
policy. The British Government compels the rayats to pay the revenue on 
rigidly fixed dates and in instalments fixed with equal rigidity, no matter what 
the real state of the crops might be. Hence the present miserable condition of. 
the cultivators. The charge of extravagance often brought against them is 
quite absurd, for how is it possible for them to save anything when even in 
prosperous’seasons they are not able to maintain themselves? The present 
revenue policy compels them to resort to the sawkar, Even the money they 
thus obtain does not suffice for the Government assessment. Such being the 
situation, our appeal to Guvernment is that they should like the old native 
rulers adopt a sympathetic policy towards them. 
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. 18, Reviewing the proceedings of the Indian National Congress held at 
; Calcutte, the Prekshak says:—Apart from the 
_ Criticism of the agrarian merits of the Bombay Land Revenue Act recently 
Laie of the Indian Govern- passed, the fact that Government have thought. it 
- Prekshak (34), 7th Jan. -«- DECessary to undertake agrarian legislation clearly 
reveal the extremely helpless condition of the rayat. 
Government recognise this, but unfortunately they choose the wrong means 
for starting the rayat on his legs once more. The Bombay Land Revenue Act 
and other similar measures will, however, be repealed in the long run, but only. 
When if is too late. Hence our only recourse is to appeal to the British electors, 
If we show to them that the agrarian policy of Government, whereby they seek 
to reduce the agriculturists to poverty and crush the sawkars, will produce evil 
effects on the commerce of England, they will feel interested in the question 
and try to check the disastrous policy of the Indian Government. 


19. “We trust Government will not fail to profit by the disinterested 
labours of such eminent writers as Messrs, Digby 
Mr, William Digby and and Dadabhai Naoroji. There may be differences of 
the problem of the poverty opinion as to details. But there can be no two 
of India. ne : 
Indian Spectator (4), 5th Pinions as to the fundamental points. The facts are 
Jan. there—cruel as they are, and the sooner Government 
: determine to grapple earnestly with them, the better 
will they be watching the interests not —h of India but of the British 
Empire as a whole. Unfortunately, Mr. Digby has not so arranged his 
evidence as to facilitate ready reference, and in some places he has urged argue 
ments which weaken rather than support the noble cause he has so dearly at 
heart. For instance, little is gained by the argument that, while in the last 
quarter of a century. as many as twenty-two famines occurred, in the first 
quarter of the last century the visitations of famine numbered only four, 
Who, indeed, can definitely say that there were not more than four famines iu the 
former period ? The journalist was not then on the scent, nor were the official 
fecords so complete as they are now. Such odious comparisons had, therefore, 
better be set aside, There are at present enough of other mournful facts 
justifying all exhortations to Government to awake, arise and not be for ever 
seeing phantasmal visions of increasing prosperity. It is high time now for 
the appointment of a Commission to go thorougaly into the poverty problem 
of India, and to consider what changes should be initiated in the present 


policy of Government with a view to improve the existing deplorable state of 
affairs,” 


20. Some of the papers report that Mr. N- D. Albless, the Parsi Barrister 
who was recently appointed Chief Magistrate of 

Confments on the election. Hampton District, has also been elected Chairman of 
ofa P pe —— a, the Hampton District Council. The Mahkrdtis com- 
soca —~ ments as follows on the election :—“The recent election 
Mahrdtta (7), 5th Jan. of Mr. N. D. Albless B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar.-at- 
Law, as Chairman of the Hampton District Council 

shows that the cause of India in England is slowly gaining ground, It may 
be many hundred years, perhaps, before India gets the full measure of the 
‘ political rights she has been asking for, But what is denied to India as a 
nation by England as a nation is being occasionally given to the sons of India 
as individuals by the sons of England not only as individuals but as members of 
@ corporation or a constituency. And this is not without significance, The 
individuals of a nation must begin to deserve what they claim for the nation, and 
_ the recent election to the Chairmanship of the Hampton District Council shows 
that the process of deserving has commenced.” __ ) aS 


21. “The Bengal High Court having refused to enrol Mr. Pennell as an 

Advocate, that gentleman has returned to England. 

Comments on the refasal The decision of the High Court in this matter may be 

of Mr. Pennell’s application jeoally authorised under the Letters Patent. But it 

oho Cale Heh Cont, is, nevertheless, arbitrary as based on insufficient 
. g . . . gts oi 9 ; 

Mahrdtta (7), 5th Jan. groundsfor its justification. Mr, Penvell’s conduct may 


have been intolerable as an official subordinate; but. 
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iii peppers: should certainly have ended with his dismissal which was the 


his 

highest punishment for all his faults of commission and omission as a Gove 
érnment servant. The High Court, we believe, had got nothing to do with. 
any traits of personal character in the man; and in judging of Mr. Pennell as, 
a Judge while deciding his application for enrolment, the High Court unjusti- 
fiably prejudged him as an Advocate, Even if they were sure that his morbid 
vanity or insolence had not left Mr. Pennell after his dismissal, they ought to 
have given him an opportunity for bettering his manners; und in the event 
of his behaving unworthily even as an Advocate they had an ample fund of 
powers to blow him up, as evidently also an ample fund of animus to put the 
spark to it.” 7 : 


22. The Praja Bandhu comments on the same subject as below :—We 
should have thought that the extreme step of refusing 
a Bandhu (21), 5th Wr Pennell’s application for enrolment was un- 
necessary 28 dismissal from the service was a sufficient 
unishment to him for his alleged vagaries. But it seems the Government, 
y sternly persecuting Mr. Pennell, wants to impress upon judicial officers 
that they are expected to adopt a Johokumish attitude towards their confréres in 
the executive branch of the public service. The narrow-minded policy betrayed 
from first to last in the Pennell affair by the Governments of Bengal and India, 
and especially by the Chief Justice of the Bengal High Court, has, we are sorry 
to say, tarnished the fair fame of British justice. In acountry like India, where 
officers never think of straying out of the stereotyped grooves of the adminis- 
tration, men of the stamp of Mr. Pennell are very badly needed. Mr Pennell 
has surely earned the mute blessings and gratitude of the native public, if for 
nothing else, at least for the service which he has réndered, at considerable 
personal sacrifice, in exposing the injustice which is often caused by the union 
of executive and judicial functions in the government of the country. 


23. Discussing the question of increasing the usefulness of the Congress, 
ee _ the Kesari says :—The great question that faces us toe 
oo the India +28Y 18 whether there are in the country earnest, 
National Congress. zealous and persevering men who, undaunted by diffi- 
Kesart (106), 7th Jan. culties, will undertake to carry on the work of political 
agitation begun by Mr. Hume, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
and Sir William Wedderburn. Those who complain against the present 
management of India should bear in mind that mere complaints are of no 
use in mending matters. Instead of grumbling, they should themselves — 
undertake the work of political agitation in England. ‘The leaders of the 
Congress, however, do not seem prepared to make the personal sacrifices which 
this would involve, Jake, for instance, the case of Messrs. Dutt and 
W. C. Bannerjee. Credit is of course due to them for the work they are 
doing in England. But it is to be regretted that they are not willing to 
consecrate their lives, wlolly and solely, to the Congress cause. As for other 
leaders of the Congress, such as the Honourable Mr. Mehta, Mr. Ananda Charlu 
and Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee, they have been content merely with organiz- 
ing the annual sessions of the Congress and collecting funds for the support of 
the British Congress Committee. Of course, if we cannot find men who would go 
to England to agitate on behalf of the Congress, we ought at least to willingly bear 
the expenses of the British Congress Committee. But it is obvious that mere 
pecuniary help to that body will not go a great way. The work of political agita- 
tion in order to be successiul must be carried on ceaselessly for years together. 
Above all, it isa work requiring the services of at least twenty-five men willing 


to undergo the heaviest sacrifices that might be necessary. If some of our _ 


leaders think that such sacrifices are too great for them, they had better 
allow the reins of the Congress to be held by others. ‘The discussion that 
took place on the whole question at the last session of the Congress raises the 
hope that a satisfactory solution of it will be arrived at ere long, Four pro- 
posals have hitherto been made for increasing the usefulness of the Congress, 
Some suggest that the Congress should take up industrial questions, and work, 
as far'as it lies in its power, for the industrial revival of the country. ‘There 
is Considerable force in this suggestion ‘as is proved by the suqcess that 
attended the Industrial Exhibition held under the auspices of the Congress 
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at Calcutta. The second suggestion is that steps should be taken to 


ensure the uninterrupted carrying on of agitation in India itself, as it is 
desirable to educate the Indian people themselves rather than the British. 
some The third pro refers to the creation of a strong public opinion in 
gland in favour of the Congress and the continuance of agitation in that 
country by means of the Congress Committee and the journal India. The 
fourth proposal is somewhat midway between the last two. It favours the 
development of a strong Congress feeling both in India and in England, and 
the means suggested is the publication of a well-written Congress literature to 
be distributed broadcast here as well as at home. The leading members of the 
, of course, know their business full well, and can be relied upon 
for a satisfactory solution of the question, In fact had it not been for the old 
age of Messrs. Hume and Dadabhai, the question would not have been so 
pressing, The younger generation must now come forward to relieve them of 
‘the burden they have nobly borne so long. If they do not, all hope of the 
country’s rise must, for ever, be abandoned, hut if they do, as we feel confident 
they will, the object of the Congress is certain of fruition at no distant date. 


24, <A correspondent writes from Trichinopoly to the Voice of India :— 
“Under the heading of ‘ Congress Jottings,’ the Swa- 
Alleged differences amongst desamitran, the leading vernacular daily of Madras, 
—— in the Congress edited by Mr. G. Subramani Aiyer, strongly criticises 
Voice of India (13), 11th the action of certain Congress leaders, notably of 
Jan. Messrs, Mehta and Bonnerji, with reference to the 
bins proceedings of the last session of the National Con- 
yress, It complains that they had their own way in everything, and set at 
nought the words of those who have been carrying on the work of the Congress 
during many years in which these two gentlemen had not put in their appear- 
ance at its sittings. It is a pity there should have been an occasion for such 
remarks. The Congress is just entering the practical stage of its existence, 
Its supporters have earnestly set about giving it a definite organisation. At 
this crisis it is scarcely encouraging to see the leaders resent each other’s 
conduct............. It will not do that a few individuals should insist upon 
binding others to their way of thinking. The Congress meets for a common 
purpose. Every one must admit that his confrére is actuated by the same 
motives as himself, There is nothing personal gained or lost if some have to 
give way a little by way of compromise. Every movement is the better off 
for a bit of compromise among its leaders,”’ 


25. ‘* However optimistic a view we may take about the future of the 
Congress, we cannot but feel that the Congress 
Alleged decay of enthu- movement is not all that could be desired. It is an 
“sae sepa the Oongress ynpalatable truth, and we are bound to express it, 
Native Opinion (33), 5th that the leaders of the movement are not as enthu- 
Jan., Eng, cols. siastic about it as they were at one time. ‘The 
enthusiasm of the people, instead of growing, is 
waning day by day. The people have come to know that the Government does. 
not pay much heed to what the Congress has to say with regard to public 
measures. Seventeen years have come and gone and, save some trifling con- 
cessions here and there, the Government has done nothing to bring any of the 
suggestions of the Congress into practice. All the responsible leaders of the 
Congress know how difficult they find to enlist the sympathy of the people in 
its cause, and they have often to complain of the apathy and lukewarmuess of 
even the well-educated section of the community, to say nothing of the 
ignorant maszes who are groping in darkuess. When the flurry of the Congress 
session is over, nothing is heard about it till the December of the succeeding 
year, when small meetings for the election of delegates are held.” 


26. The Honourable Mr. Daji Abaji Khare writes to the Bombay 

. Samdchdr as follows :—“ I have been latterly hearing 

as ama a. sa! and reading various accounts as to how the action _ 
by il of the five: elected Of the additional members of the Bombay Legislative | 

members from the Council Council, who left the Council Hall when the Honour- 

_ Bali meeting at Poona. : able Mr. P. M. Mehta’s amendment to the Land 

‘ya nneay, mamanner (59), Revenue Amendment Bill was negatived, has excited 

es —— universal disapproval, and how that action has made 
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those tlemen thoroughly unpopular in official and non-official circles;: 
Now, f cama say anything about the inner thoughts of any person or body. 
of persons. But if outward conduct be any indication of it, then I can say, 
with confidence that, at the last Levée, tle conduct of officials and non-officials 
towards these members was quite as cordial as ever. I myself saw Sir Charles 
Ollivant, the Honourable Mr. Monteath and other high officials talking with 
Mr. Mehta apparently very cordially. I also saw a very high church dignitary 
pleasantly chatting with Mr. Mehta, and I was told that he referred in that, 
conversation to the action of the dissenting members and did not show his dis- 
approval of it. Indeed, Iam toldand know that Mr. Mehta and others received, 
very soon after the oceurrence, private communications from a number of people 
commending the action of the members who left the Council Hall on that 
occasion. Indeed, the view held as regards this incident by one of the highest 
officials in this Presidency is an open secret. I do not deny that there may 
be certain people who disapproved of the step taken, but I do say that there 
are many, both officials and non-officials, who cordially approve of it. I may 
also add that what you said in your issue of 30th November last in connection 
with the proposal of Mr, Mehta about adjourning the Council meeting having 
been privately made and liked by Sir Charles Ollivant, is quite correct. I 
would never have troubled you about this, but for certain persistent misrepre- 
sentations that are being put forward in certain quarters, The whole question 
has been wrongly put before’the public by those who are raising this clamour. 
The action of the additional members was strictly constitutional, and I can say 
that not one of them intended to convey the slightest disrespect to His Excel- 
leney or to the Council by what they did. It is foolish to say that the addi- 
tional members can insult His Excellency with impunity, In the first place, 
they never intended to give any insult, and in the second place, the alleged 
impunity is all nonsense. Keally thuse who ascribe this helplessness to His 
Excellency and the Government do insult the Government. One can very 
easily see through their trick, but it is sure to redound back on their own 
head.” 


27, ‘In explaining why its confident prediction.that Mr. Dikshit’s rival 
weigh ck oak bound to succeed has not been realized, our 
cisla Cte werent election contemporary the Mahrdtta alleges that ‘the Col- 
of a member to the Bombay lector of Sholapur and officials of his pursuasion took 
Legislative Council by the sides enthusiastically and aggressively.’ From what 
vate Division. a1) oth We have been able to ascertain from reliable quarters, 
Pe fic aa (81), . the Collector in question and a few other Government 
servants, being voters, did not conceal that they 
preferred Mr, Dikshit, and they voted accordingly just as readily as other 
Government officials did not fail to identify themselves with Mr, Karandikar. 
The main contention of our contemporary seems to be that Government officers 
should not only remain placid and indifferent in all elections, but that 
they should forego their rights as electors even when they are ex-officio mem- 
bers cf electoral bodies.......... Professed champions of liberty of action 
and freedom of conscience and speech are, at any rate, the last persons 
from whom one would expect a condemnation of Government servants giving 
out their views and voting and acting and desiring others to vote and act in 
the way they honestly consider just and wise. If we have to fight in the in- 
terests of a ‘true popular eleciion,’ we must fight against there beiug at all 
any ex-officio members in Local Bodies, which are also electorates for Council 
elections. But if there are ex-officio members, they would certainly be failing 
in their duty were they to remain silent and apathetic in elections, as in the 
discharge of other necessary duties as members of those bedies............. No 
doubt, Government officials must refrain from aggressive tactics, acrimonious 
partizanship and seductive manceuvres.,........-.. But so far as we know, 
the bounds of gentlemanly working were not transgressed in any of the four 
districts that went in solid, or almost solid, for Mr. Dikshit,”’ 


28. Mr, Dikshit’s action in securing official age at Sholdpur, in imitation 
Prekshak (34). 7th Jan. of the example set by the Honourable Mr, Gokhale 
ene CE = is likely to cause him considerable embarrassment in 


the faithful discharge of his duties asa non-official member of the Council, 


LD 


He must either set. aside al) fealings of salf-respeet like the Honourable 
Mr. Chunilal Venilal and the Hoagurahle Mr. Desai. in order to pleas 
Mr. Maconochie and other officials or he must prove ungrateful to the latter, 
It is not for us to say which of the two courses he should follow. Thus thoge 
who get themselves elected on the strength of official votes are placed in a delie 
pate position, and hence we deem it our duty to request Government to issue an 
order forbidding officials from taking part in Council elections, just as they are 
prohibited from attending the Indian National Congress, In the absence of 
such a restriction any man wan get himself elected if he succeeds in winning 
the good graces of the Commissioner. 


29. The Vrittasdr requests Government to allow landholders in the 
Request to Government to District of Sitara to pay their revenue assessment 
allow the people in the Sétara 10 kind at market prices in consideration of the facet 
District to pay their revenne that owing to the difficulties caused by plague they 
assessment in kind. are not able to sell their crops at reasonable rates or 
Vrittasdr (139), 6thJan. — +) obtain loans from money-lenders, : 


30. The Svadesh Bandhu understands that Mr, Lely, Commissioner, N, D., 

. has issued instructions for postponing the work of 

Reported postponement of eollecting land revenue until further orders from 
the work . ee Government. The news, it says, will be very com- 
ge te Boandhu (7 1), sth forting to the rayats, for the distress during the year, 
pee it fears, is likely to be very acute owing to the failure 
of the rains and the destruction of the crops by rats. 

It adds that it is the fervent wish of the rayats that the work of collecting 
revenue may be altogether stopped during the current year, and it hopes 


Mr, Lely will see that this wish is gratified. 


31. A correspondent under the heading ‘‘Tatta Notes’ writes to the 
Pheniz :—“ Being encouraged by the sympathetic 

Alleged von ed of oo interest Mr. Hudson, Assistant Collector, Karachi, has 
Sei to Zaramessem © evinced in the welfare of our town, I beg to remind 
Phaniz (8), 4th Jan. him that one of our chie! wants is a good water-supply. 
Time after time have we appealed to the authorities and 

approached them with prayers for the improvement of the supply of good drinking 
water for the town, but no serious attention seems to have been bestowed on such 
appeals and prayers.......... Zamindars in Lower Sind complain of the insuffi- 
ciency of water, and prosecutions under the Irrigation Act or some other Act by the 
Public Works Department in the Tatta Division have, of late, been comparatively 
so frequent that the wonder is that no enquiry has been made into the causes 
which lead to the breach of the provisions of the Irrigation Act. The re-opening 
of a disused Karia, or the construction of a new Karia, or the alteration of a Karia 
head without permission is not an act which would be done forthe mere fun of it. 
Why are not steps taken to obtain the requisite permission? Is it known that 
much delay takes place in the disposal of an application for permission 
to open or re-opena Karia and that even the Public Works Department is 
unable to check the vagaries of the Indus or to control the sudden rise 
and fall of water? And what are the consequences of such delay to 
cultivation and the persons interested in it? Has it occurred to the Executive 
Engineer that in the interests of Government themselves it is necessary to make 
the rules in connection with the supply of water less stringent than they are at 
present ? Is it not notorious that the sympathies of the mofussil Magistrates, 
who are also Revenue oilicers, are generally with the accused? And is it nota 
fact that these Magistrates must, notwithstanding their sympathy with the 
accused, convict them? What are the consequences to the Magistrates if they 
acquit the accused? Is it also not a fact that the Executive Engineer makes 
No independent enquiry but sanctions the prosecution generally on the recom- 
mendation of a subordinate officer based on the report of a Darogha getting 
about Rs. 20a month? Cultivation mainly depends on the water supplied by 
the canals and not on rainfall, and the management and distribution of the 
water is in the hands and control of the Public Works Department, and the 
increase and collection of the land revenue is the exclusive concern of the 
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Revenue Department. The Public Works Department do not probably realise 
that the insufficiency of water-supply due to insufficient inundation or the 
went of Karias does as much barm to the zamindar as to the Government. Is 
it not an anomaly that the distribution of water should bein the hands of 4 
department that does not collect the revenue? ¢Is it not desirable that the 
Public Works Department should be under the control of the Revenue Depart- 
ment in the interests of both the Government and the landed gentry? The 
Public Works Department have ruled that all Karia heads must be built pucca 
and the cost of construction must be paid wholly or partly by the zamindar. 
Is the Public Works Department entitled to demand the cost of the construction 
of such Karia heads from the zamindars? Have not the Government of 
Bombay ruled that such cost must be paid by Government as the Karia heads 
are constructed on Government land? Why is then such cost recovered from 
the zamindars? Only such zamindars are exempted from payment of the cost 
as are able to obtain a certificate of poverty from a Revenue officer. The 
Collector of Kardchi is expected to be here on the 6th of January 1902, and we 
pray that he will be pleased to enquire into the grievances above set forth,”’ 


32. A correspondent writes from Akluj (Satéra) to the Mahrdtta :—‘‘ It is 
an adage that misfortunes never come alone. It is not 
Alleged attachment by the necessary to tell any one how people, generally, are 
cag . a, ag fhe afflicted by the famine in this part of the country, and 
Tiluka (Satara). == s«<“C«*«é Cis erry’ distressing to see the police adding to the 
Mahrétta (7), 5th Jan. miseries of the famine-stricken people. There have been 
some cases in our téluka in which the police have, under 
Section 523 of the Criminal Procedure Code, attached property consisting of gold 
Ornaments which the poor owners put out for sale as their last resource. One 
can hardly conceive the pangs of these poor people, the ultimate source of whose 
bread is thus snatched away from their hands and is not restored to them 
for about eight months or more, I can only say in connection with this 
that the Magistrates before whom these cases are pending should take the hard 
times into their consideration and return the property to their owners as soon 
as practicable. ‘This they can do 4! taking due security from the person from 
whose possession it was attached. The second paragraph of the same section 
says ‘ If the person so entitled is known, the Magistrate may order the property 
to be delivered to him on such conditions as the Magistrate thinks fit.’ The 
words ‘is known’ are, no doubt, capable of creating an ambiguity, but a Magis- 
trate can rightly presume a person, under Section 110 of the Evidence Act, to 
be the owner of the property of which he is shown to be in possession. The police 
can seize property in this way only when it is alleged or suspected to have 
been stolen or found under circumstances which create suspicion of the com- 
mission of any offence. I hope the Superintendent of Police for this district 
will make inquiries to ascertain whether there existed any circumstances justify - 
ing these seizures by the police, and hold the latter responsible if he finds that 
they were made without due care and caution.” 


33. “The constitution of the Sadar Court of Sind stands universally con- 
demned. It is a legacy that has been handed down 
Suggestions about the best from a bygone age, and has not shared the improve- 


way of re-constituting the arked th ; 
+ Hy Race say ment that has m the progressive development of 


) Sind and of its chief city, Karachi. It is consequent] 
Phenix (8), 8th J wo? pc 
en ee oe old-fashioned, out of place, and unsuitable for the 
requirements of the present day......-... It 1s unnevessary to labour the point, 


especially in view of the fact that there are strong indications for the belief 
that the Government of Bombay are impressed with the palpable need for re- 
form, and are taking the preliminary steps to effect the much desired improve- 
ment. We have, as yet, received no inkling as to the manner in which 
the improvement is proposed to be effected, but three possible methods of 
improving the constituticn, and raising the status, of the Sadar Court readil 

suggest themselves, some of which, if not all, have been put forward in the 
past. The first of these methods is to convert the Sadar Court into a division of 
the Bombay High Court sitting in Sind; the second to convert it intoa Chief 
Court on the model of the Punjab Chief Court; and the third to appoint two 
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Judges for the Sadar Court, and incidentally to abolish the District Judgeship. 
of Karéohi, and appoint a Subordinate Judgein Karachi, with appellate powers, 
to hear original suits for claims up to Rs. 5,000—suits for over Rs, 5,000 and 
Sessions work being done by one of the two Judges of the Sadar Court. Dealing 
with these methods separately we might at once dismiss the last, as being an 
obviously retrograde measure, not capable of satisfying the legitimate wants 
and requirements of the advanced and intelligent public of Karachi. RKegard- 
ing the second, there is one main objection, viz., that of cost......... We are, 
therefore, thrown back upon the first method, namely, of converting the Sadar 
Court into a division of the Bombay High Court sitting in Sind. This method 
is the only one that will satisfy all the requirements of the public, without 
involving such expenditure as the Government of Bombay might not feel 
justified in incurring. ‘True, it will have some disadvantages, but they will be 
more than counterbalanced by the advantages that will accrue, and in any case 
it will be a vast improvement on the present condition of things. In short it is 
the golden mean that has to be struck between securing the maximum good 
to the public at the minimum of extra cost to Government.......... If there 
still remained any lurking doubt as to the general acceptability of this method 
of improving the constitution of the Sadar Court, it would, we believe, be forth- 
with removed, in a great degree, by the results of the enquiry made by 
Mr. Crouch, presumably at the instance of Government, in order to elicit the 
Opinions of the native mercantile community asto the desirability of the 
change. The result of this invitation of opinions is, we hear, a decided unani- 
mity in favour of the conversion of the Sadar Court into a division of the 
Bombay High Court sitting in Sind. Similar enquiries in other directions will, 
we feel certain, have a like result, It is, therefore, not too much to hope that 


the Government will see its way to inaugurate the change with the least possible 
delay.” 


34, A correspondent writes to the Rdst Goftar :—* The voice raised from 
Calicut by ‘A Loyal Parsi,’ in your issue of 22nd 
Alleged desirability of instant, to see our community exempted from the 


exempting the Parsi commu- Aymg Act, deserves the careful consideration of the 
nity from the provisions of 


the Arms Act and of grant- igh and influential Parsisin Bombay and abroad. 
ing the rightof volunteering .....++.. It. is true that the privilege of volunteering 
to members of thecommuni- jg enjoyed by our co-religionists at Poona, Belgaum, 
ty Re rey J (98). Sth J Quetta and other small towns in India, but why it 
Bag. cola @ (20), Oth Jan is not extended to us in Bombay is a mystery to 
many. No doubt, it is due to the unwillingness 
of the white to mix with the black. Be that as it may, a strong agitation in 
India and England, supported by our only M. P., Sir Muncherji Bhownagri, 
and others, will some day or other secure the right for our community in 
Bombay. Perhaps your correspondent does not know what restrictions have 
been recently put upon native (including Parsi) license-holders of fire-arms in 
Bombay. It is not an easy matter for natives to get a pass for fire-arms, and 
when one succeeds in it, he gets it for the Town and Island of Bombay. On no 
account he could carry it out of the limits prescribed in the pass. He does not 
even get a temporary permit to go out shooting ina near district, say that 
of Thina. Does not this seem hard and unjust for respectable and sport-lovin 
natives, including Parsis, who have stood the exhaustive enquiries of the 
Commissioner of Police? When such drastic measures are taken in cases of 
license-holders of fire-arms, is it possible for the whole of our community, rich 
and poor, to be totally exempted from the clutches of the Arms Act? If our 
worthy and industrious M. P. were to take up our cause and secure for us the 
right of rendering services as Volunteers in Bombay, it will be a great boon to 
sport-loving Parsis, Such a concession is essentially necessary to revive the 
martial spirit of our ancestors, and at the same time it will infuse new blood 
and vigour into our youths who are fast deteriorating in point of health and 
body.” : 
35, <A correspondent signing himself ‘Police Patil’ writes to the 
Gujardti :—Under the Arms Act, as it was originally 
rei Nap rete cod the-bame pag a day were wow et to rao all im 
arti (15), b _  ofarms. But recently a new rule has been promul-— 
soe eae Biach gated which prohibits them from carrying any other 
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arms than swords unless a special license has been previously obtained. The 
rule operates with much hardship upon the Patils and, besides putting their life: 
in much danger, mars their efficiency for the arduous duties they have to 
perform, 


eT eer 36. The Vrittasdr requests the local authorities. 
quest fo the authormes to prohibit the people of Panchgani, which is said to 
Ce ae ie” We eee by plague, from going to Wai and living 
the people of Panchyani from ; od ee 
removing to Wéi and com- there. It alsocomplains about visitors from W4i being 
plaint ix connection with the compelled to undergo disinfection at Mahabaleshwar,. 


ie visitors to the measure being, in its opinion, unnecessary 
Vrittasdr (139), GthJan. 12 view of the prevalence of plague at the latter 
: place also. | | 


37. A correspondent writes from Hyderabad (Sind) to the Kardchi 
Chronicle :—“ It pierces me to the quick to reflect 
Badmashes in Hyderabad on the harrowing anguish which people experience 
(Bind). ic Oksoniele (5). sth 1Fom tyranny at the hands of the so-called ‘ petty 
— en rajas’ of streets. In some of the principal streets of 
Hyderabad are always seen a set of spare men whose 
only occupation is to oppress, They pick up quarrels with innocent people 
and, when resisted, abuse them right and left on the false plea, that they 
return blow for blow. Poor people, however, have to bear their insolent treat- 
ment. Often the passage for respectable women is blocked up by these reckless 
men. An instance of this can be found at the front of, Advani Street near a 
new small shop. Are we living in the region where the hand of British rule 
cannot reach? Or, is it that the authorities are asleep? Rulers are for the 
ruled and not for themselves. An Englishman will swear his salvation to 
wreak vengeance upon any one who has simply called him a liar, An English- 
man has his feelings and why not a native? The authorities are, therefore, 
informed that if they provide for the public peace, they would not only be 
serving faithfully but doing one of the most Christian acts, that of relieving 
the distressed. ‘The attention of our worthy Collector, Mr. Steele, whose merits 
equal his reputation, is drawn to this.” 


38. <A correspondent of the Khdndesh Vaibhav alleges that thefts, dacoities 


a and murders take place every month in the talukas 
——— vid complaint Of Nandurbér and Taloda (Kh4ndesh). He complains 
4 plaint ‘ ; : 
aboui the distribution of doles against agriculturists being refused doles, whereas 
in the district. they are freely given, he says, to Bhils and other 
: 6 age Vaibhav (108), tribes. He says that in spite of this the latter do not 
tee cease to commit robberies. He reports that wheat 
crops in the district have been spoiled by rats and requests Government to 
get them killed. He also reports that many agriculturists In the Dhadgao 
Akrani Mahal have left their villages and gone to Shahada, Taloda and 
Nandurbar to work there as common labourers. - 


Jan, 


Education. 


89. ‘It is no surprise to us to find that this year’s election of two Fellows 
by the graduates of the Bombay University has 
acer 2 Fellows to the een informally and unofficially stopped. Whether 
niversity Senate by Gra- il 
duates of the Bombay Univer. this isto be a permanent arrangement or only a 
sity. temporary one is to be seen. Lord Curzon’s poli 
Indu Prakdsh (31), 9th in this matter in connection with the Calcutta 
dats Bog. com. University last year is well known. The Viceroy 
seems to be anxious to keep the strings of every Department in the hands 
of the Government of India. Evidently centralisation seems to be the 
ruling passion with the present Viceroy ; but we are afraid this will not be 
quite beneficial in University matters............. We expect a material 
change in the character of our seats of learning, but there is no justification 
for not giving due notice of the change to a'l concerned, The Government 
could have easily published their plan of stopping the Fellows’ election 
soon after last year’s election. That would have avoided disappointment 
on the one hand and the blame of carelessness on the other, ‘he usual 


- et 


procedure is for the University to. forward. to Government the proposal to fix 
the date for nominations. After this, with the formal sanction of Government, 
the date is fixed when election takes place. This year, we understand, 
the University authorities did their portion of the work, and although. 
the end of January, which is the usual date for election, is fast approaching,. 
no answer is yet received from the Government. Thisis somewhat inexplicable, 
In fairness at least to the candidates who sought election this year, this 
silence on the part of Government cannot be accounted for. We will have, of 
course, some Official explanation of this policy in the Convocation address, but 
that does not remove the blame from the head of the Government. It is true 
that some reform is needed in the present constitution of the Senate, for the 
number of Fellows in the Senate far exceeds that sanctioned by the Act of 
Incorporation. Besides, there is some truth in the argument that those who 
do not take any interest in the working of the Senate as well as those who 
cannot even be present at the Senate meetings from one end of the year to the 
other do not deserve to continue as Fellows. To check this evil, therefore, 
the appointment of Fellows should be temporary and should be dependent on 
certain rules which must be observed by them. At present, we can point a 
number of Fellows who think their duty to the Senate ends, perhaps, with 
attendance in their robes at the Convocation. This is not, however, the case 
with any of the electea Fellows. Ever since the franchise of election was given 
to our graduates, their choice has invariably fallen on worthy men, and we are glad 
to note that each and every one of them has been taking an active interest in the 
working and progress of the University. It would, therefore, be a great pity 
and a distinct loss to the University, if the Viceroy does propose in his new 
scheme to do away with this most judiciously exercised right of election once 
given to our graduates,” 


40. “The Dakshina Fellowships attached to the Presidency Colleges 
were first instituted by the late Mr. Howard, when 
The Dakshina Fellowships Director of Public Instruction, for the express purpose 
and cultivation of the verna- of gyltivating vernacular literature. Each Fellow 
culars. ; | : 
Indian Spectator (4), 5th Wasto deliver a course of lectures and publish one 
Jan, treatise every year, The object wasto supply the 
keenly-felt want of ‘native authors, who, being full 
of sound learning and European science, would, out of the fulness of their 
minds, write books of authority fashioned in native mouids of thought.’ But 
in the course of more than forty years have the Fellowships fulfilled their 
object ? Have they been found at all instrumental in rearing a race of native 
savants and pandits? Far from that being accomplished, the original aim and 
object of the Fellowships having been completely lost sight of, they have dwindled 
into mere College tutorships. Neither do the Fellows reap any benefit under the 
new arrangement, nor do their pupils profit by it. On the other hand, the 
efficiency of College instruction is very often impaired, and the Dakshina Fellow- 
ships serve, at best, no better purpose than ordinary scholarships. Some fitteen 
years ago the Education Commission protested against such a use of the Fellow- 
ships. In their report to that Commission, the Bombay Provincial Committee 
also recommended ‘that two or three of the Fellowships might be speciall 
devoted to the cultivation of the vernaculars, and thus a step taken towards the 
attainment of the original objects of the College Fellowships.’ Since then, in 
his essay on the vernaculars, Mr. Waman Abaji Modak drew attention to the 
persistent misuse of those Fellowships, and the late Dewan Bahadur Manibhai 
Jasbhai did the same in his famous memorandum. But all these protests have 
fallen on apathetic ears, and nothing so far has been done to restore the 
Fellowships to their original dignity. We commend this matter to the atten- 
tion of the present energetic Director of Public Instruction, and hope that it 
will meet with very careful and sympathetic consideration. Mr. Giles will be 
doing a very useful service to the cause of higher education as well as to that 
of vernacular literature, if, when the Unversity Fellowships are re-organi 


he puts forward practicable suggestions for the re-organisation of College 
_ Fellowships also.” | : 
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41, A correspondent writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed from Ahmedabad :—~ 
«TJ learn that Mr, Goodrich, Principal of Gujarat Ool- 
Reported impending retire- age, has sent in his resignation to the College Board, 
ry “— "“asieets Collage, It would appear that during the last eight years the 
Ahmedabad, and desirability College has had to get on with no less than three Princi- 
of appointing a native to pals. The fact shows that the post is not attractive 
succeed him. enough for really good European scholars, especially 
Jém-e-Jamshed (60), 11th re tang 
fos. as it does not carry with it any pension nor any 
prospects of promotion.’ Competent natives, however, 
would readily accept the post, and it is highly desirable that Government 
should set aside the rule which reserves it for Europeans, The appointment of 
Professor Daruwala, who has often acted as Principal, would, we are sure, give 
satisfaction. 


Railways. 


42. A correspondent writes from Saran (Sind) to the Kardchi Chronicle:— 
‘‘ Tt is with the greatest delight that the people of 
Sanction given by Govern- this part of the province have received the most 
SS ie ae ag ® welcome news of the construction of the Railway line 
*Kardchi Chronicle (5), sth {10m Hyderabad to Rahimki Bazar which has recently 
Si been sanctioned by Government, and the survey of 
which has already commenced. It was really a matter 
of surprise to many as to why the construction of the line, the necessity of which 
could probably be felt nowhere so greatly as in these desert talukas of Thar and 
P4rkar District, which are notoriously famous for their being practically rainless 
and where famine is generally the rule and plenty the exception, was delayed for 
such a length of time.......... By sanctioning this line, therefore, our benign Gov- 
ernment have removed a sorely felt want of the general public and have earned 
the gratitude of thousands of their poor subjects. With the present terminus at 
Rahimki, communication with Bhuj—the seat of the Government of the Rao of 
Cutch, which is only 80 or 90 miles distant from it and to which this line is 
subsequently to be extended—will be vastly facilitated. This will greatly hel 
to increase the trade that is now being carriedon between Sind and Cute 
by the tardy and almost unsafe conveyance by camels and donkeys. 
Numerous other advantages, which naturally result from a railway line, will be 
derived which it is not necessary to detail here. It is, therefore, respectfully 
requested that the construction of this most needful line will be ordered to be 
taken in hand directly the survey is completed.” 


Municipalities. 


43. ‘ We regret to find no signs of greater activity than before on the part 

of the Health Department of the Ahmedabad Muni- 

od health in Ahmed- ipality, and hence we are obliged to raise once more 
— | 5; our humble voice against this policy of drift that has 
ig, gre gy (71), °th unfortunately been in the ascendant with the authori- 
| ties concerned for some time past. As appears 
from the official records, something like three-fourths of the deaths are due to 
fever, and we should like to know what special measures are taken in this 
connection by the Health Officer. It would be admitted that a majority of 
those dying from fever belong to the poorer classes, who are unable to secure 
adequate medical heJp. The general jractice, so far as we know, in all the 
charitable dispensaries is to prescribe the necessary mixture after seeing the 
patient, and there is nothing to be said against this general practice. But when 
fever is prevalent to such a great extent as has been the case for some months 
past, and when a large number of poor people die from fever, it is necessary 
that arrangements should be made so that those in need of the medicines can 
have them without undergoing the trouble of going to any of the dispensaries 
in the city. For this purpose it is necessary that medicines should be kept 
with some respectable and educated people living in various parts of the city. 
We are aware of a resolution having been passed some time ago by the muni- 


. 


cipal councillors to make some such arrangements, but so far as we . know, it 


has not. been put into practice,.........We trust, late though it is, the authorities 
concerned will be up and doing without any loss of time. We once more 
earnestly appeal to the Health Officer, who is chiefly responsible for the public 
health of the city, to seriously consider this question of high mortality in 
Ahmedabad. At the same time it would not be out of place if we appeal to 


the eight medical gentlemen, who are on the municipal board, to pay some 
attention to this important question.” 


44. A correspondent of the Vishvadarshan says that the President of the 
Pacis sie ; Kaira Municipality is bent .upon introducing water- 
Prk, amnor a ger Bate works into the town and ruining, according to the 
Municipality and alleged WYiter, the Municipality by encumbering it with 


eter of = 7 additional taxation. He alleges further that in order 
President in the matter. : : : ° ° = 
Visheadarehan (72), 6th to achieve this object allthe more readily, the Pre 


pd sident has purposely sent to Bombay for analysis a 

sample of water taken from an impure well. The 
Editor refuses to believe that this allegation is true, but requests Mr. Hudson, 
the Collector, to enquire into the matter, 


Native States. 


45. ‘* There are so many problems which Lord Curzon has seriously taken 


up for solution that it is not surprising the Imperial 


ee Imperial Cadet Corps Cadet Corps scheme has been heard of so little of 
ome, 


late. But the scheme has made considerable progress 
pad an ef came Se ee ie inception, and the Private Secretary to the 
| Viceroy has been unceasing in his labours to make 
it a complete success, From the summary of preliminary arrangements 
‘recently opens it would seem that our Native Princes have taken very kindly 
to it, and the authorities have no reason to feel discouraged. But we think it 
would be wiser to make a small beginning at first with the object of ensuring 
the success of the scheme than embark on an ambitious undertaking from the 
commencement and get entangled in countless little details. Nineteen of our 
young Princes have already joined the Corps, four of whom are ruling Chiefs, 
responsible for the administration of their States. And herein would seem to 
‘lie one of the main objections tu the scheme. Would it not be an administra- 
tive mistake, it is asked, to withdraw: young Chiefs from their own territories 
for several months in the year, and interfere with their legitimate functions at 
least for the time being? At first sight, the objection seems to be valid; but 
a little thought will show that there is another side to the shield. The benefit 
which the ruling Prince is likely to derive from a healthy change of site and 
an equally welcome change of activity is likely to outweigh any temporary 
inconvenience which his State may feel owing .to:his absence. We are 
surprised to notice only three Muhammadan Princes in the first batch of 
cadets. It is true that the Hindu element preponderates even in the throne- 
room, and that there are several Muhammadan rulers who cannot join the 
Corps. For instance, the Nizam has been doing excellent administrative work 
of late, and it-would neither be fair nor politic to expect him now to ‘doff his 
robe of state and don the soldier’s uniform. But, surely, there are younger 
‘Muhammadan Chiefs in India to offer themselves for the Imperial Service. 
Perhaps they will be forthcoming later on. Then, there are the Sikhs to, be 
‘sought out. Weare glad to see the Réjput element so strong in’ this Corps, 
and the selection of Sir’ Pertab Sinzh as Honorary Commandant of the Corps 
seems to:be particularly happy. He is said to be naturally fitted for this post, 
‘and he may. be counted upon to do all he can for'the success of the scheme. 
‘Lord Curzon has the eye of a connoisseur for the fitness of things. He loves 
‘pomp and splendour when they are in the right place. But he does not — 
“wish our Princes merely ‘to play at soldiering. The official note distinctly 
‘repudiates the idea of: making the Corps merely a pleasure-ground for our 
-soldier-princes, Much will, of course,‘\depend upon the Princes themselves. If 
they have soldierly instincts in them, which they care to cultivaie, they may 
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attain to higher posts in the army. The experiment is being watched witly 
keen interest. ‘I'he scheme can safely be left in the hands of the Viceroy and. 
his truly liberal Private Secretary.” 


46. A correspondent of the Kdl complains against the administration of 

nae Indore -by the State Council. He alleges that the 

ay sera Py ore the members of the Council seldom decide questions in an 

Kal (102), lth Jan. independent spirit but say ditto to the decisions of 

the President. He further alleges that only six or 

seven members care to attend the Council meetings, the remaining members 
being, according to him, generally absent. 


47. ‘Here is a case which, we hope, is not typical of the way justice is 
dispensed—or denied—in the mofussil as well as in 
Alleged vagaries of the the only Native State in Sind. In February 1899 


owe (Sit Pag Batoro one Ahmed Khan, a Kamdar of Diwan Gurmukh- 
Phaniz (8), 8th Jan. das, Zamindar, and residing at Banna in Mirpur 


| Batoro Taluka, had his mare worth Rs, 200 stolen, 
The police being informed pleaded that they were just then too busy on account 
of their sahib being in their midst, but later on they called Ahmed Khin. and 
asked him to report, not that a theft had been committed but that the animal 
had strayed away, promising to try to find out the mare if he did so, The man 
whose only anxi-ty was to get back his mare did as he was advised. All the 
same he had to send his own men in search of the stolen mare. After 12 
months it was traced to Khairpur. A man was arrested in possession of the 
mare at hana Pucka, Then Ahmed Khan was summoned to go' and identify 
his mare which he did, He also produced, as required, a copy of the complaint 
regarding the loss of the mare, A verbal intimation was given him that he 
would get his animal through the Collector of Kardchi District in which Mirpur 
Batoro lies. But soon after Ahmed Khan was coolly informed, to his great 
chagrin, that the mare had been auctioned for Rs. 100 and that he could have 
Rs, 70 out of it (Rs. 30 being deducted on account of expenses) on furnishing 
evidence in the Mir’s territory within three months to prove his ownership of 
the mare. The poor man had already spent about Rs. 100 in his efforts 
to find and recover his property, and it was really absurd to ask 
him to spend Rs. 50, 60 or 70 more on the uncertain chance of receiving the 
miserable balance of Rs. 70 for his 200 rupees worth of mare. He suggested 
that some Magistrate in. his taluka might be allowed to take the evidence, if 
any was still necessary, and that a certificate from the Magistrate might be 
accepted by the Khairpur authorities. The letter was written in English, and 
was returned on the ground that English was not the official language of the 
State. An application was, therefore, sent in Sindhi, but there is no reply, 
though about a year has elapsed since it was made, The whole proceedings 
reveal a very deplorable state of things, to which we invite the earnest atten- 
tion of Kh4n Bahadur Kadirdad Khan, the Vizir.’’ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


48. The Bombay Samdchir reports:—A movement is made by Sir 
Muncherji Bhownagri’s triends to give him an 
Movement to do honour gvening party under the presidency of Sir Jamsetji 


pe a a al BOR a on =6Jijibhoy and an address thereat on his return here 
Bombay Pasay (50), from Calcutta. As the fact of Sir Jamsetji’s asso- 
8th Jan. ciation with the movement is likely to be misunder- 


stood by the authorities and to affect injuriously the . 
political interests of the country, some of our prominent publicists, we under- 
stand, intend to make a counter-movement with the view of repudiating Sir 
Jamsetji’s Jeadership of the Parsi community and of declaring that his views do 
not represent those of the community or of any part of it, his duties being 
confined only to the transmission to the proper authorities of resolutions 


adopted at the Anjuman meetings (meetings representing the whole com- 
munity), | 
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_- * 49, A correspondent of the- hat writes :——Mr, Antaji Damodar: Kale 
Meetings held in support of recently visited Shrivardhan (Janjira State) and 
the Patsa or one-pice fund delivered an address on ‘The present condition of 
started by one Mr. Antaji India and how to improve it.’ Im the course of 
Para (108), 20th and aath Le address he dwelt on the extreme poverty of the 
ea country and the crippling of her industries, and 
an recommended the collection of a Pasa or one- 
ice fund for sending youths to foreign countries to learn arts and in- 
ustries. At his suggestion a local committee was appointed for the purpose, 
Mr, Kale himself in another issue of the paper reports that similar meetin 
were held at Akshi, Nagaon, Korlai, Revdanda, Ashtami, Roha, Alibdg, 
Murud, Hareshvar, Velds, Mahdd, Nata and Birvddi, at many of which places, 
he says, committees were appointed to collect subscriptions to the fund. 


50. A correspondent of the Moda Vritta says:—Mr. Tilak arrived at 
Nagpur on the 2nd instant. Large crowds of people 
Reception accorded to including many leading citizens of the place and 
Nag en Gangadhar Tilak at students of local schools and colleges assembled at 
Moda Vritta (113), 6th thestation to accord him a cordial welcome. Some of 
Jan. the local officials, among whom were to be seen the 
Chief Commissioner and the Police Superintendent, 
were also present. The crowd was so immense that many people could not 
obtain a sight of Mr. Tilak and had to return home disappointed. As 
soon as Mr. Tilak got down from the train, flowers and gulal (red powder) were 
showered upon him and a band began to play. His carriage was drawn by 
the students along a short distance when Mr. Tilak threatened to get down 
unless they desisted from so doing. As he drove through the city the band 
of musicians continued to play and the people showered flowers upon him. 
In the evening he was entertained toa pan suparit party at two places. The 
students of the city also fas him an address at a public meeting held 
under the presidency of Mr, ‘l'amhan, M.A., Principal of Hislop College, in 
the Rajaram Tulsiram theatre. The theatre was crowded almost to suffocation, 
After a short speech by Mr. Sadashiv Krishna Durani on behalf of the students, 
Mr. Chakravarti, a local barrister, read the address to which Mr. Tilak made a 
suitable reply, in the course of which he dwelt on the importance of the 
Bhagwatgita. The whole assembly listened to him with spell-bound attention. 
Mr. Kashinath Vaman Lele then rose and impressed upon the audience the 
high merits of Mr. Tilak. The President also spoke highly of Mr. Tilak and 
thanked him for his able speech on the subject of the Bhagwatgita. The 
- correspondent concludes by stating that such a happy day had never fallen to 
the lot of the Nagpur people before. 
51. <A correspondent of the Adi gives a summary of the remarks on the 
Bhagwatgita said to have been made by Mr. Tilak 
Summary of the remarks at the meeting at Nagpur. He says :—Mr, Tilak 
oy ri phy Ln made a began by pointing out the unique importance and value 
> sel on ™* of the Bhagwatgita asthe only book available in 
Kal (102), 10th Jan. the whole world to guide a man when he loses his 
sense and is in a kind of moral stupor and does not 
know what his duty is. Mr. Tilak further said :—Though our present spheres 
of work seem narrow and though it is impossible in these days to expect an 
occasion like the one when the Lord Shrikrishna addressed his discourse to 
Arjun, still considering that it had a wonderful effect upon the mind of a great 
warrior at a critical time and made clear to him the course he should follow, 
why should we not find the book useful even now in our humble walks of life? 
Leaving aside the question of fighting a vast army and obtaining a kingdom 
as the Pandavas did, the value of the Bhagwatgita in overcoming the various 
difficulties in life and obtaining moksha (deliverance) in the long run is un- 
deniable. Mr. Tilak then compared the ethics of the Bhagwatgita with the 
various European ethical systems, The Bhagwatgita, according to him, 
preached the doctrine of work and its fundamental thesis was that man should 
do his duty without expecting any reward. He concluded by saying that if 
the Indian people acted up to the teachings of the Bhagwatgita they would 
find the sak of their duty and India would get her deliverance, 
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Tequests him to ascertain the ‘grievances of village agriculturists by having 


52. A correspondent of the Samarth says that on the 25th ultimo 
| ; immense crowds of people were present at the Howrah 
jak a i "2 gh Station, Calcutta, to accord a welcome to Mr. B. G. 
seria > Tilak who was expected to arrive on that day in order 
‘Samarth (35), 8th Jan. to attend the sittings of the National Congress. 
This, says the correspondent, shows how popular 

Mr. Tilak is even in Bengal. — 


58. ‘A civilsuit of no little importance has been occupying the attention 

Si a of the Honourable Mr. H. F. Aston, the District and 
Boe Me dat. ‘Sessions Judge, at intervals from the 16th November 
District and Sessions Judge, /ast. The suit was instituted by Shri Sakarbai, the 
Poona, for a revocation of the widow of the late Baba Mahara}, and First Class 
robate granted to Mr. B.G. §irdar of the Deccan who died on the 7th August 
| oe ay vets yop 1897. The first application in the matter was made 
Herald (2), Fak. by the widow on the 27th July last. In her petition 
the widow prayed for a revocation of the probate 

granted to Mr, B. G. Tilak, Mr. G, G. Khaparde, a pleader practising at Amraoti, 
and two others, who were appointed trustees to her property which consists of 
lands situated in Poona, Belgaum and Kolh4pur, and yields an annual rental of 


Rs. 50,000 a year. The probate was granted to the defendants on the 16th 


February 1898. The petition alleges that she was enceinte when her husband | 


died, and that she gave birth toason on the 18th January 1898, but that the 
child died on the 13th March 1898, That she is consequently heir of her son, 
and that the trustees appointed in the will executed by her deceased husband 
have no right whatever to administer the property, which is ancestral, and 
which descended to her as the heir of her son, ‘That after the grant of probate, 
defendant No. 1 was for some time unable to properly look after and manage 
the estate. That defendant No. 2 did not properly manage the estate, as he 
lived at Amraoti, and that defendants Nos. 3 and 4, though they managed the 
estate, failed to do so with due diligence. That the estate suffered in conse- 
quence. The petitioner furthermore alleged that defendants Nos. 1 and 2 took 
her to Aurangabad on some pretext or other, and seeing that she was alone there, 
obtained her signature to papers relating to the adoption of ason, and that 
when the petitioner returned’ to Poona she commenced to take steps which were 
necessary in her own interest under legal advice. ‘lbat upon this defendants 


‘Nos. 1 and 2 had recourse to means in order to prevent her from taking these 


steps, and that finally they kept her under restraint and that, in consequence 
of all this, the ‘defendants had become quite unfitted to act as trustees. 
Mr. Tilak, who was first examined, was for no less than thirteen days in the 
witness-box. The other witnesses examined were the relations and servants 
of the petitioner. The examination of the petitioner was going on when 
Mr. Tilak went to Bombay and made an application to the Bombay High 
Court to'stay the proceedings in the Poona Oourt. In their objection to the 
petition in the Poona Court, the defendants contended that the reasons assigned 
by the petitioner were not sufficient for a revocation of probate as contemplated 
by Act X of 1881; that a regular civil suit should have been brought by the 
petitioner, which was not the case at present; that the adoption of a boy had 
been made by the petitioner’s free will and consent; that due diligence had 
been shown in the management of the estate; and that the present contention 
had been set up at the instigation of others in order to create disputes. What 
reasons were urged by Mr. Tilak in the High Court to stay the proceedings in 
the Poona High Court have not yet transpired. The High Court, however, 
‘passed apn order a few days ago to stay the proceedings and to send up the 
tecords to the’ High Court.” | | 
54. The Arunodaya says that on the New Year’s Day, Mr. Orr, Col- 
lector of Thana, held a darbar and invited a large 
‘Mr. Orr, Collector of Thana, number of native gentlemen from Thdna and. other 
Praise eiven YmPathy places in the district to attend. it. It praises the 
natives, : Degg ae dai ; a 
Arunodaya (82), 5th Jan, | Collector for his desire to freely Mix with natives and 
‘for his sympathetic interest in their welfare, and 


similar intercourse with them. 


. a 
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55. The Jém-e-Jamshed says :—Natives are often charged with behaving 

Reported apol jerea istespectfully towards Europeans. The following 

be eee roe Sanne, incident, however, will tell its own tale.’ Mr. Rustam 
y @ Huropean Vivil Servant | ; oe | ‘ . 

for insulting a Native Barris- ‘D. N. Wadia, a rising young Parsi Barrister, was 

ter. counsel on behalf of one of the parties ina criminal 


Jém-e-Jamshed (60), Sth case tried last July at Dhulia by Mr. A. Wood, 


_ I. C,S., First Class Magistrate and Collector. Owing 
to unavoidable engagements in Bombay, Mr. Wadia was unable to proceed to 
Dhulia on the day of hearing and so wired to Mr. Wood requesting him to post- 
pone the case for his personal convenience. Mr. Wood wrote back the insulting 
telegram ‘ What the devil has your personal convenience to do with me? Case 
proceeds, die in diem.’ Mr. Wadia brought this insult to the notice of Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins, Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court, and his colleagues 
on the Bench. We learn that the Chief Justice brought Mr. Wood’s conduct 
to the notice of Government with the result that Mr. Wood had to tender an 
apology to Mr. Wadia and to retract the objectionable remark in the telegram. 


56. The Jdm-e-Jamshed reports:—At a meeting of the students and 

the staff of the Grant Medical College under the 

Presentation of an address presidency of Colonel Dimmock on the 10th instant 

to Dr. Hatch, retiring Princi: an address was presented to Dr. Hatch, retiring Princi- 

pal, " Medical College, pal of the College. Dr. Hatch made a fitting reply 

—, Jamshed (60), 11th 0d heartily wished success to the College. At the 

Jou, end of the ceremony a beautiful silver set (?) was 
presented to Dr. Hatch. | 


57. “A strange and mysterious disappearance of a student belonging to 

| _ the Forest Class of the Poona College of Science is 

Reported o roe reported from Belgaum....... It is stated that a class 

+ nga ec District) consisting of some twenty-two students left Poona 


of a student of the Poona early in December for practical training in forestry 


College of Science. in the Kulgi Forest of the Belgaum District. This 
D Datly a a = forest is situated in the Haliyal Taluka of the district, 
10th Jan. ee as and is in charge, it would seem, of Mr. Satarawala, 


Divisional l‘orest Officer, The students were placed 
under Mr, Satarawala’s direction, but while roaming through the forest on the 


10th December a European student named Goodie was suddenly missed from 


among hiscompanions, Diligent search was made for the lad in every direction, 
but from the day of his disappearance to the present no trace of him has been 
found, nor has any clue in the shape of a cap or the least particle of cloth- 


ing come to light which might lead one to surmise the cause or manner > 


of his mysterious disappearance. Such is the story as it reaches us. The 
authorities have hitherto maintained strict reticence in the matter, hoping that 
they might be able to throw some light on the subject before long, but nearly 


a month has gone by since the date of his disappearance, and yet, in spite - 


of the most minute and careful search, nothing has been heard of him as 
yet, ‘The lad’s parents are believed to have arrived in Poona to investigate 
the matter which will form the subject of a special report to Government,’ 
[In a subsequent issue the paper writes :—“ Further particulars to hand enable 
us to supplement the statement we published yesterday with regard to the 
student of the Poona College of Science who has been lost in the Kulgi Forest 
of Belgaum. The young man, we understand, is not a European but a Kanarese 
Brahman, about 23 or 24 years of age. He was a resident of Dharwar, where 
presumably he matriculated.’’] 


58. ‘The a€, > hae eneeenes opened its sittings at 

‘nos of the Muham- yderabad (Sind) on Saturday last under the presi- 

osha madaaieaat peer dency of the Commissioner in Sind. Mr. E. Giles, 
Director of Public Instruction, addressed the assemb] 


ence. 
Sind Gazette (11), 7th Jan. on the occasion, A later date for the holding of the 


Conference would have suited the zamindars much better, as the Ramzan 
fast is still going on, but the Director, it appears, could not possibly prolong 
his stay in Sind on account of urgent work elsewhere. As we go to press, we 
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learn by telegram that eleven resolutions were passed by the Conference. The 
principal ones relate to the appointment of a-central committee and sub- 
committees to promote education in the mofussil, the opening of more village 
schools and inclusion therein of religious instruction and of subjects of practi- 
cal utility to zamindars, the establishment of boarding houses for the sons 
of zamindars at central places where religious training be given, while for 
ordinary education they would attend the existing schools there, those desiring 
higher education being drafted to the Karachi Madressah and even assisted 
with funds. All available local and provincial funds'are to be applied pre- 
ferentially to these objects. To secure the admission.of a proper proportion of 
Muhammadans to the Hyderabad Training College, preférence should be given 
to qualified Muhammadans in filling the Persian teacherships in the High 
Schools. Hindu-Sindi characters should not be recognized’ by courts.” 


59. The Chikitsak reports :—An athletic contest recently took place at 
Belgaum between some European soldiers and native 

_ Athletic contest between athletes in which the former were defeated. Instead 
i go amet — of taking their defeat in good grace, the soldiers got 
alleged unsportsmanlike be. ®gry and beat some of the native athletes and even 
haviour thereat of theformer. pelted stones at naive spectators. We would request 
Chikitsak (88), 1st Jan. the local military authorities to take care to prevent 


a repetition of such occurrences in future. 


60. The Deshabhakta gives the following version of the scuffle reported 

in paragraph 47 of the last Weekly Report :—The 

Reported = disturbance troops belonging to the 2nd Lancers of the escort of 

ae at wake Be iit the Resident of Baroda State were proceeding from 

So hekiaMe (14), 7th Jan. Baroda to Rajkote. At Limbasiin Matar Taluka 

(Kaira District) they requested the village mukhi 

(headman) to supply them with a guide to show them the way. The mukhi 

gave a rambling answer, whereupon the scuffle arose. The ignorant villagers 

took the soldiers to be dacoits and pelted them with stones, dust, &c. Those 
amongst them who assaulted the troops have been arrested, 


61. The Gwardt Mitra reports that at the village of Vaghchhipa (?) in 


Pdérdi Taluka (Surat District) some 10 or 15 armed 


Dacoity in Pardi Taluka qacoits attacked a house and robbed property worth 


Qo st; Rs. 10,000, The District Police Superintendent, i 
Gt Mitra (16), 5th +S. 10,000, Uistrict Lolice Superintendent, it 
oa gees learns, has proceeded to Pardi to make enquiries. 
‘as G. M, SA’THE, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 13th January 1902, 
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10 | Railway Times ... »--| Bombay... .| Weekly ... e--| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ... ol 8 
‘ | 
11 | Sind Gazette see eee| Kardchi ooo »..| Bi-weekly e--/ Colonel Cory; European; 61; a retired 600 
| Military officer. 
12 | Sind Times ats al i as enol D0... 000 -| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 400 
13 | Voice of India ...  ...| Bombay... _...| Weekly ... stees 1,000 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘Ti. 
14 Deshabhakt me coe} BATOCA ooo ».| Weekly... ee»| (1) Dolatram Maganlal Sh4h; Hindu (Gujas 650 
r4ti Bania) ; 26. 
| (2) Vasantl4l Sunderl4l Des4i; Hindu (NAgar 
réhman); 39. 
15 | Gujarati ... mts ...| Bombay... ot ee ; »-/ Ichharam Surajrém Desa#i; Hindu (Surti 4,000 
| Bania) ; 47. 
16 | Gujar4t Mitra... on Surat. sc cat eee a Jamshedji ; Parsi; 41 a 6UC 
17. | Hindi Punch oH Bombay cect - Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 41 800 
18 | Kaiser-e-Hind ... id Vo, atl: DO, eee oe Framji Cowasji Mehta ; Parsi; 51 set. 3,200 
| | | 
19 | Kdthidwdr News... ee ae .--| Bi-weekly ses] Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi ; 38 ... 460 
| 
20 | Kadthidwdr Times... woah Bae cast ec ae +» (1) Tehelram Nenumal Vazira4ni; Hindu 470 
(Kayast) ; 42. | 
| (2) Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B; 
_ Hindu (Nagar Brahman); 42 : 
21 | Praja Bandhu ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... o0.| oe ence Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 600 
man) ; 34. ; 
92 | Rajapatrika Si Do. rer eae * .... Ganpatraém Uttamrim Bhat; Hindu (Gujarati 300 
| Brahman) ; °6. ; 
93 | Rast Goftar suo | ose] BOMDAY | Do. »»/ Kaikhoshru Navroji Kabraji; Parsi ; 57 1,550 
94 | Satya Vakta ove «| Do. e--| Fortnightly... Beshevial iarivithaldés ; Hindu (Shrimali 550 
nia); 30, 
25 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda... oe Weekly ... ...| Damodar Sivlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ;| 4,300 
37. 
96 Surys Prakash soo} Surat aoe ee er eee) Nagindas D4yabhai ; Hindu (Rania) ; 61 ae 250 
ANGLO-Ks’NARESE. 
Radiahansa... ... «| Dharwar e+» Weekly... © ...| Kaml&kar Dinkar Jathar; Hindu (Karhdda 30 
27 |.Raja | Brahman); 39. 
| 
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No. Name of Publication. Edition. _ 

- ANGLo-MaRATHI. 
28 Dnyan Chakshu ... Poona »»| Weekly ,.. 
29 | Dny4noday es Bombay... see} D0. exe 
30 | Dnydn Prakésh ,,, | FOODS +0 Do. 
31 | Indu Prakdsh “ Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly 
32 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu . Kolhapur | Weekly... 
33 | Native Opinion a Bombay... .| Bi-weekly 
34 | Prekshak... A S4téra ... | Weekly ... 
35 | Samarth jas Kolh4pur Do. 
36 | Sh4hu Vijay e.| Do. Do 
37 | Shri Saydji Vijay : Baroda ... Do. 
38 | Subodh Patrika ... -- | Bombay... POs Nee 
39 | Sudhdrak ... sei Poona Do. 

ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 

40 | O Anglo-Lusitano .»»| Bombay... .| Weekly... 

ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 

AND CONCANIUM. 
41 |0O Bombaense vl Bombay... | Weekly... 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
42 | Al-Hagq .| Sukkur .. .| Weekly .., 
S |Peaubkt 3. °° oe cet Me derveatad. Dea so 
(Sind). 
Ancio-Urpv. 

44 | Muslim Herald ... .| Bombayeee AT es 

ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND 

GUJARATI. 

45 | Baroda Vateal ... ...| Baroda .. ...| Weekly ,,. 

ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND 

KANARESE. 
46 | Karn&tak Patrx ,.. w-| Dharw4r .| Weekly ... 
Gusara’tt. 

47 | Akhb4r-e-Isldm .., «.| Bombay... Te cee 
48 | Akhbé4r-e-Souddgar vo] Do. ave ye.| D0. ‘ne 
49 | Bombay Patrika .., eS | YUN .| Weekly ... 
50 |BombaySaméchér .,,. Do. ... _ ...| Daily .. 
51 | Broach Mitra ...  ...|Broach... _ ...| Weekly... 
52 | Broach Samf&chér.., ..,, Do. 44. — 4s.{ Do- one 
53 | DeshiMitrs .. ...j/Surat ... 4.) Do 4. 
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..., Sumant Vishnu Karmarkear, a 


Waman 
: Gopal 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


|| Bhau Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 


man) ; 46. bf 
Native Chris- 
tian ; 41. 


| Hari Narayan ppte; Hindu Chitp4wan Brah- 


man); 3%. 


| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 37. 


| Vinayak B4lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 


wan Brahman); 30. 


...|Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 


Brahman) ; 30. 

Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 

erg Ste Brahman) ; 26. 

ithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdérasvat Brah- 

man); 26. 

Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
37. 

Dw&rkan&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
26. 

Vin4yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 


\ 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... oes 


... Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 


(Pathan); age between 35 and 40. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 84 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 26. 


| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu (Lingé4- 
yat) ; 31. 


K4zi IsmAil K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


| 36. 
_.., Nan4bhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 45 


B4lubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
age 30. 


| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homyji, B.A. ; 


P4rsi ; 31. 
Manekl4l Narotamdas ; Hindu (Bania); 82 ... 


Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi ; 42 .. ae 


K4shidaés Bhagvand4is ; Hindu (KAchia, ¢.e., a 
vegetable seller) ; 42. 
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1,100 
500 


1,100 


65 


250 
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No. Name of Publication, | Where Published, Edition, — Name, caste and age of Editor. —" 
GUJARATI—contenued. | 
54 | Din Mani see ee| Broach ... - Weekly ... éee "Baets) Gopaldas; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 
nia); 47, 
OO Parad cc tat one | CONDE... s+»; Monthly... — ««e! Bomanji Navroji Kabr&ii; PArsi; 41 ... 600 
56 | Gadgadat ies sich vee) Weekly wee ete — Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassoda} 1,000 
nla) ; 35. 
57 | Gap Sap ... eo” eee, DO, wee +| Fortnightly —...! Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzb4n; Parsi ; 25 425 
98 | Hitechchhu — »-.| Ahmedabad _,..) Weekly ... eos| Jesing Mulji ; Hiadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 400 
59 | Jam-e-Jahdnooma «| Bombay... al: TN bes ».-| Ratanshaw Frémji Ach4ria; Pdrsi; 25 300 
60 | J&m-e-Jamshed ... sost =D. | Daily .| Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi - 52 3,000 
81 | Kaira Vartaman ... eee| Kaira -| Weekly ... .| Kah@ndas Fulchand; Hindu (Shravak 79 
Bania) ; 63. 
62 | Navs4ri Prak4sh .. | Navsari... Do. se .| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 52 ... 800 
Pll; ’ 
63 | Nure Elam -.| Bombay... —«»», Monthly... eee| Merw4nji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... 600 
64 (|Nydyadarshak  « »ee| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .|Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrimli 300 
Shravak Bania) ; 33. 
65 | Praja Mitra ve - Karachi,,. : Bi-weekly ...| Navroji Fraémji Billimoria ; Parsi; 28 ... 300 
66 | Praja Pokar ‘ive vee] Surat es Weekly ... -| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... 500 
67 | Punch Dand -+-| Bombay... «| Do. | Jamnadas Bhagvandas Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
| | 39. 
68 | Samsher Bahédur «| Ahmedabad | Do. .|Savaibhéi Réichand; Hindu  (ShrAvak 200 
| Bania) ; 57. 
69 | Stri Bodh... se Bombay... -e-| Monthly... .| Kaikhoshru Navroji K4braji ; Parsi; 57 400 
70 | Surat Akhbar ...| Surat .. Weekly... ve Phirozsh4h, Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33 300 
71 +| Svadesh Banchu ... soe] Mahudha coo! Vo. o+| Maneklal Khushildas ; Hindu (Bania); £0 250 
72 | Vishvadarshan sce! MMETO ee | Do. .| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Brah-| os. 
| | man); 20. 
: 
HINDI. | | 
ot Pandit ...: ee ve Foon ..: eee} Weekly .. .| Govindréo Gangaradm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 125 
| jari) ; 40. 
74 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Bombay a” De. : »..| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Négar} 6,200 
cbar. | : Brahman) ; 36. 
| 
Kia "N ARKESE, : 
| | | 
"5 | Digvijaya ... ase ». Gadag .. Weekly ... .| Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu , 
| | (Devang, Ling#yat). 
76 | Hubli Patra | Hubli « Do. .| Hanmant Sanjiv Sagar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
— | man); 43. 
"9 | Karndtak Vritta... ».| Dharwar a (1) Shivram Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
) | | (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 
| | (2) Annachdrya Bélacharya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| | (Deshasth Brahman); 32. 
73 + Loka Bandhu ae Do. «| Gururao Réghavendra Mamdadpur; Hindu 300 
| : | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 37. 
79. . Loka Mitra ... Haveri (Dhar-. Do, . »-|Guddo Melgir Nidgir; Hindu (Deshasth) .,, 
| | war), Brahman). as 
g0 = Rasik Ranjini ». Gadag Do. -+-| Gaurishankar Ramprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
: : ! Brahman); 40. 
8] . Saty4 Vritta oe me ee + . Do. .|Shrinivis Raghavendra Umachigi; Hindu 200 
: | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. 
| | 
| | | 
| Ma RATHI, | | 
| | | 
82 Arunodaya ww -- Thana ... »» Weekly... «--| KAshinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 700 
| | g | Brahman) ; 06. , of 
83 | A’rydvart ... ae --> Dhulia ... pect DOs “eve »--| Vithal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
84 | Belgaum Samachar ---, Belgaum ORS + * Piers .-| Hari Bhika#ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 325 
: : 


118 


119 


) | 
Name of Publication, | Where published. Faition. Name, saste and age of Editor, en 
Mara’THI—continued. : 
| " 
Chandanshu ...| Tasgaon .. Weekly .. .-| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 28 
! 4 shasth Brahman); 38. 
Chandrakant ,.. «| Chikodi | DG; aes .| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh4dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| | pawan Brahman); 36. 
Chandrodaya »..| Chiplun a ee a .| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 250 
, | Brahman); 34. 
Chikitsak... ee ---| Belgaum vs Do ‘i = Bhiméji Hindn (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 600 
Chintaémani ve Nipani ... asl TO ' — Raghoba Gurau ; Hindu (Maré- 40 
| 1% 
Chitragupta | Karad .. j Do. .| Jagannath Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| ! Bréhman); 31. . 
Dakshin Vritta ......| Kolhapur oe . Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 175 
| | seniya Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 63. 
Deen Mitra .. | Bombay... ae pe a ee oe 
: 
Deshakdlavartamén | Erandol Do. a Mahadev Pdandurang Joshi ; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
| Brdhman); 37. 
HWitowks Veit -. ...| Dhérwar Da. se Réo Saheb — Ramchandra Joglekar ; 750 
| | | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 52. 
Dnyd4n Sagar... ..., Kolhdpur ! Do. ie a Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 275 
| man - 36. 
Gurékhi ... 4 Bombay... : Do. ey Vinayak Nérayan Bh4ate; Hindu (Karh4da, 2,400 
Erd4hman) ; 32. 
Gurékhi ... ie 2 ae des w+} Daily iii Do. do. 5,000 
Hindu Punch ...| Thana a Weekly ... | Shridhar Vaman SAthaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
| Brahman) ; 36. | 
J agadddarsh ee ,.., Ahmednagar ...| Do. wee) KAshinath Bahirav Lim@ye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 47. 
Jagadhitechchhu .... Poona | Do. i Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 4,000 
| | .wan Brahman) ; 70. | 
Jagatsamdachfr ... {| Lhana .@ DOs. ses sia "Pubha) 5 36 A’baji Réje; Hindu (igen 600 
| rabhu 
K4l ae Poona Do. .e| Shivram Mahsdev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 2,900 
: (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 40. | 
Kalpataru... ...| sholapur weet ae ee ,,., Govind Nérdyan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth: 400 
| Brahman) ; 43. : 
Karmanuk me ee wel ee ...| Hari Nférdyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 3,000 
Brdhman) ; 32. 
Ker4l Iokil .| Bombay... .. Monthly | Krishnayi N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhéda 2,000 
Brahman) ; 45. 
Kesari | Poona ...| Weekly oe ...| Dal Gan édhar Tilak, B.A., LU.B.; Hindu! 13,000 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 39. 
Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ..,! Dbulia ... Do. ... «| Balwant Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
2 Brahman) ; 39. 
Khandesh Vaibhav Do. ee ..., Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 800 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 50. 
Kumtha Vritta ... | Kumta ... A Do. ,..;| @kshman Babur4o Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat, 300 
| Brakman) ; 42. | 
Lokamata ,.. eee Vengurla ese] DO. ,.. Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| 020 
| Brahman); 23. 
Lokaseva ... — eee 4 OO cs ce Bs es ,.; Anant V4éman Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan 300 
| Bréhman); 35. 
Mahérdéshtra Vritta ....; SAtdra ... 00s, DO. soo one aia Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 160 
30. 
Moda Vritta ee | Wal we Do. se oes] K4shinath V4man’ Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 1,500 
| Brahman) ; 50. 
Mumbai Vaibhav oe.| Bombay... woe| Daily... ee| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
| pawan } peneman ); 39. 
Mumbai Vaibhav eee Do. eee we Weekly eee eee do. — 1,100 
Nagar Samfchér... ...,; Ahmednagar ,,,; Do. 4. os Amare Linguji Hindu (Telegu Fulm4li); 75 
Nasik Vritt ve = os | NAsik .. =... Do. oe  4,| YasShvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 280 
Braihman); 28. 
Nydy4 Sindhu ... | Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
P andhari Bhushan eee Pandharpur ont) Do. TT) ees Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 150 


Brahman) ; 28 


No, Name of. Pablication. Where published. Edition, i . Name, caste and age of Editor, = 
, ° J | | 
MARATHI—continued, | 
120 | Pandhari Mitr& ... | Pandharpur — ,,,)| Weekly .... Govind Sukhérim Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
| | i - Brahman) ; 36. 
12: | Poona Vaibhav Vadgaon Do, ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan, , 300 
Brahman) ; 38. 
122 | Prabodh Chandriks +| Jalgaon Doe vee .| Nar@yan Narsinh Fadnis, Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
Br&éhman) ; 37. 
123 | Prabodh Ratna ... .| Barsi -».| Monthly ..| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam); 4€ ... 75 
124 | Pratod .| Islampur | Weekly .. || Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
| _ (Karh4da Brahman) ; 44. 
125 | Réghav Bhushan eo} Yeola Do. ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35. 135) 
126 | Saty’ Shodhak .| Ratnagiri nee ei .| Hari Naérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp#wan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 565. | 
127 | Sholapur Sam&ch4r - | Shol4pur Do. ...| Narsdppa Abdnna; Hindu (Ka#mati) ; 42 375 
128 | Shrigonda Vritt... ... | Shrigonda eso] “DO. .., Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ;}. 1C0 
39. 
129 | Shri Sh¢zhu eee ooo] SAtATA cece oo .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 100 
man) ; 22 
130 | Shubh Suchak .., at DO. «| Do, .».| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
4wan Bréhman) ; 50. 
131 | Sudarshan oe -»-| Ahmednagar Do. ...| Dhondo A'tm&ram Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) ; 35. 
132 | Sudhakar aoe, on enh an: a oe | Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan 400 
Brahman); 41. pe 
133 | Vdrtddarah ns fen a ed I es .| Narayan Pundlik Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 600. 
man); 41. 
134 | Vengurla Vritta ... .| Vengurla Do. A »»| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 300 
Brahman); 42. 
135 | Vidya Vilas ss .| Kolhapur Do, : wee) Shankar Raghunsth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman) ; 45. 
136 | Vidy#rthi .. oon soe} Nandurb4r om wae * .».| Sad4shiv V4aman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan!Very small. 
Brahman) ; 24 
137 | Vikshipta ... ese eoo| Bombay... eee Do. | Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da} 1,800 
Brahman) ; 32. 
138 | Vividh Dnyén Vistér. . | Dow oe. cost Monthly «=: val nes 600 
139 | Vrittas4r ... | Wai we| Weekly... | ...| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-) 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 25. 
140 | Vritta Sudha ee woe, Shtdra pee Dc ee ...| Bamechandra Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (De- 100 
shasth Brahman); 35. 
14] | Vybndri .10 cea eos] POONA 00 Do ... ose} Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
man) ; 39. 
SINDI. | 
142 | Khairkhah Sind ... os} Karachi ..| Weekly ... .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 27 ~... 600 
143 |Muin-ul-Isl4m ... ie fae wiak . ...| Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan; Muham-| _,,, 
: madan ; 46. 
144 | Sind Sudhéy =... ses] Do. cee see] Dow .| Kh&nohand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil);33 —... 600 
145, | Sookree_ ... Pon a ae aan cr ee gee ...| Jhamatmal Ldlchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40 . 200 
Urpv. | 
146 | Bombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... = ««.| Weekly... .| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk; 700 
Muhammadan; 46. 
147 | Sultin-ul-Akhb4r ee a eee Do. do. se} = 400 
Mana'THI AND Ka'NARESE. 
148 Chandrika eve eee Bagalkot "| Weekly eee eee Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth ‘125 
: Brahman, Smarta); 37. 
149 | Karnatak Vaibhay .-.| Bijapur .., mor ce * ere | Ann4ji Gopal Forspas ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
; Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 3 
150 |Siddheshvar ...  ...| Bagalkot ar NN en Shivaji Bowks Hinda (Mardtha);} 150 
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Wo. | Name of Publication, | | Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circals- 


MARA’THI AND URDU. 


151 | Champévati ave ee»| Bid (Hyderabad! Weekly ... >| Krishnarfo Trimbakréo R&jurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Bréhman) ; 30. 


152 | Gulbarga Samachar _...| Gulbarga | Do. ooo oes} Parashram Govind; Hindu(Brahman); 45 ... 500 


PoRTUGU £8E-KONKANI. 


153 |}ALuz .«. .. «| Bombay...  ...| Weekly. —...| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 «| 1,000. 
6 TiO cc a Oe Francis ; Goanese ; 42 a 600 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


C, The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accentis left out, and the short a(S! = u in gun) is, to prevent, confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


L. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and yeriodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politves and the Public Administration. 


1. “The King’s speech from the Throne at the opening of Parliament 
esterday was manly and sensible and offers very 
His Majesty's speech at little room for adverse criticism. We feel convinced 
eo he ti bh that the result of the debate on the address will not 
Ti perceptibly weaken the Government. His Majesty’s 
warm approval of the conduct of the troops in 
the South African war wili be accepted as a sufficient reply to the odious 
calumnies circulated by the press of foreign countries and as a rebuke to the 
unworthy censure passed by the pro-Boer faction of the Opposition on the 
‘methods of barbarism’ alleged to have been resorted to by the British army. The 
measures taken by the Government to relieve the troops that had most severely 
felt the strain of war will assuredly be endorsed by the common-sense of the na- 
tion, The allusion to the loyal and patriotic aid tendered by the Colonies will be 
felt throughout the Empire as well-deserved. The measures for famine relief in 
parts of India show that the interests of the people of this country are not 
forgotten. And the announcement of the introduction of a Bill for facilitating 
the sale and purchase of Irish land should assure the Irish members that 
questions affecting the welfare of Ireland have not been overlooked. The 
speech will certainly enhance the popularity of the Monarch and strengthen 
the stability of the Government.”’ 


2, “The grand ceremony of the King’s coronation has been now officially 
a . announced to take place on Thursday the 26th of 
Pa, gc Uy ae See ON... A rumour is afloat to the effect 
of A his consort to that the Prince and Princess of Wales will attend the 
Sse nt Hn mos of corona- coronation darbar which is to be held at Delhi. It is 
on daroar at Delhi, not unlikely that the rumour will prove true. We 
a ‘task India happened to be the only countr 
Jan., Eng. cols. eid y 
exempted from Their Royal Highnesses’ recent tour, 
while all the other colonies of Great Britain were honoured with the Royal 
visit. King Edward, when Prince of Wales, honoured this country with a 
visit in 1875 and made acquaintance with the leading Princes and Chiefs of the 
country. We have thus a precedent to show in this matter. The occasion 
which calls forth the Royal visit is unique in the history of India and will be 
most heartily welcomed by the loyal subjects of the King. The Prince 
of Wales has gained considerable experience by his recent tour in the 
Colonies, A keen observer as he is, he will not fail to add to his stock of 
practical knowledge by his tour through the greatest dependency of England. 
The Oriental mind will also be satisfied by the presence of the future ruler of 
this country on the occasion of the great Delhidarbar. We all, therefore, 
look up to the Royal visit with joyful expectation,’’ 


8. ‘The Victoria Memorial Fund, opened in England and contributed to 
ne from all parts of the British Empire, has reached only 
Seca «ys _, to the £180,000; and the starters of the fund despairing, as it 
ictoria Memorial Fund in | ; : 
England and in India and Would seem, of any more collections being made, have 
alleged use of official influence resolved to appeal to the P arliament to make up a 
in collecting subscriptions in decent total by voting a large grant from the National 
gp treet: re th Jan,  L*chequer. The news suggests many reflections, 
In the first place is the sum of £180,000 worthy 
of the British Empire, or even proportionate to the enthusiasm which was dis- 
played all over the Empire in the matter of perpetuating the late Queen’s 
memory? Next, it is pertinent to inquire, in this connection, whether the 
poor Princes of India should have been asked to contribute to the Victoria 
Memorial Fund in lakhs afterlakhs? Who profited more by the Queen’s reign ? 
England or India? Who had greater reason to be proud of the Queen? 
England or India? And yet who has raised a larger memorial fund? India 
or England? A cool consideration of these facts must convince every one 


that in the matter of the collections of the Victoria Memorial Fund in India | 


official influence must have directly or indirectly operated which circumstance, 
by the way, is to be greatly deprecated.” 
con 1767—3 
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4, Referring to the election of Mr. Lynch, who has been fighting on the 
Boer side, as Member of the British Parliament, 
Reflections on the election the Prekshak says:—The British Government is uot 
oils Lynch as Member willing to give India the right of being represented in 
+ Ae (34) 14th Jan, Parliament, and yet strange to say, it is not able to 
- punish an Irish Member of Parliament who has 
actually taken arms against itself. Both India and Ireland are members of the 
same Empire, and it is difficult to see why England should show such partiali- 
ty towards the latter country. May it not be that England is afraid of the 
independent spirit of the Irish and consequently feels compelled to adopt a 
gentle policy towards them ? | 


5. The Kdl publishes an article on the rise on the Spanish Empire in South 
ik “ebdiaa America. It begins by giving the story of the frog 
Po tia louie: and the serpent, in which an insect held by the frog in 
tion of India with the Spanish his mouth obtains its freedom by the serpent seizing 
administration of South the frog, and proceeds :—The moral of this story holds 
_——o 102), ry century: good in the case of many great nations, and particular- 
* ly in the case of Spain which in the eighteenth century 
had grown into a vast and powerful Empire resembling the British Empire in 
many respects. Like England, Spain regarded herself as invincible. Just 
as England has fattened on the wealth of India and South Africa, so Spain too 
had fattened on the wealth of Mexico, South America, &c. Just as England is 
squeezing India and has acquired a world-wide influence on her account, so 
Spain too was squeezing South America and enjoyed a world-wide influence on 
that account. Nor was the Spanish administration of America different in 
its nature from the British administration of India. A Viceroy was sent to 
govern America every five yearsand his ruJe was despotic. Complaints against 
his oppression had to be lodged in Spain, but they were as ineffective as those 
made in England against the Indian administration, Just as Indian coolies 
are compelled to work in Ceylon and Assam for the benefit of British tea- 
planters, so also the Red Indians were compelled to work for the benefit of 
Spanish miners. The American industries were monopolized by the Spanish 
just as the Indian are by the English. The Spanish Government levied an 
exorbitant salt-tax and placed oppressive restrictions on the cultivation of 
certain fruit-trees, and on the manufacture of certain kinds of cloth, just as in 
this country, native lawyers are debarred by a curious restriction from practising 
at the Original Side of the High Court for the benefit of European barristers. 
The restrictions placed upon the Americans were so numerous and so serious that 
it may be said that they were practically debarred from protecting their lives. 
‘The same may be said of the Indian people also. The Indian Government is 
so suspicious of the natives that it thinks they would rise against it if they were 
allowed to possess arms, and hence it does not mind if they are killed by wild 
animals for want of means for self-defence. The same policy of suspicion and 
oppression was followed by Spain in South America. All the higher appoint- 
ments were monopolized by Spaniards just, as they are in India by the British. 
In short, the one great desire of Spain was to grow rich at the cost of America. 
Her commercial and political greatness aroused the jealousy of the English 
who, in a spirit of extreme selfishness, sought by foul means to conquer Spanish 
possessions in America. Place by the side of this selfish attitude on the part 
of England, the bitterness of her feelings against Holland, Germany and other 
Europe. n countries, which have been disinterestedly helping the Boers in 
their struggle for independence! The efforts of England to harass Spain 
were, however, soon checked by the outbreak of the French Revolution and 
by the fear that a similar revolution might take piace in England itself. . In 
the meanwhile, the Americans continued to groan under heavy taxation and 
oppression and were greatly disgusted with Spanish rule. They had sunk into 
deep despair and were at a loss to know how to throw off the Spanish yoke and 
regain their independence. It was almost. impossible for them to win their 
freedom unaided, and, consequently, they patiently continued to suffer whatever 
miseries their rulers chose toinflict upon them. How they afterwards succeeded 
in wresting their independence from the clutches of Spain will be described 
in the next issue. ene 3 
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6. The Kal says:—Tyrants are to be found not only in India, but in all 
eg arts of the world. Europe is generally looked upon 
compared with thet of Tudia  & the home of conquering races, but even in that 
and praise of the spirit said Continent there are unfortunate countries living in 
to be displayed by the Poles subjection. Poland is an instance to the point. 
in Penere.! hry Ever since her partition, she has been suffering from 

nail ba. sl alse oppression. The only differenee between her con- 
dition and that of India is that the Poles are always ready to resist oppres- 
sion. The efficacy of resistance is|that it checks oppression, and hence those 
in whose breast burns the fire ‘of independence do not fail to offer resistance 
against tyranny. The paper then gives an account of an attempt alleged to 
have been made by Prussia to impart religious instruction to the youths of 
Poland in the German language, and of the opposition which the attempt 
evoked, and says :—In this matter Poland presents a great contrast to India. 
The Poles willingly suffered for the sake of their mother-tongue, but the Hindus 
not only study their religious books in English translations thereof, but also 
_ pride themselves upon their sense of religious toleration. They go even further 
and study foreign religious books and boast of proficiency in their knowledge 
of such books. 


7. The present condition of the Transvaal resembles that of India in 1857. 
iresieatian sl inctian edit The Boers are fighting with the English just as we 
officials towards the natives Were doing in the Mutiny days. The same methods 
alleged to have sprung Were adopted to pacify us as are now proposed by 
from political considera- men like Mr. Rider Haggard to pacify the Boers. 
tions. eis te This shows that if European officials like Mount- 
ee stuart Elphinstone behaved kindly and sympathetically 
towards us in those early days, it was because they were shrewd and wanted 
to consolidate the Empire they had won. ‘They had, in fact, no alternative but 
to adopt a conciliatory policy. Even in these days the officials profess sympathy 
with the natives when they want to gain some ulterior object. We, however, 
always act foolishly, never caring to know the real motives that underlie their 
avowed sympathy. 


8. A correspondent of the Kesari says :—The demands of the Congress 
and other political. bodies, and the utter indifference 
_ Alleged selfishness of the with which they are treated by the paternal Indian 
English people said to be the (Government, show how much we have suffered both 
cause of IJndia’s moral and ; 
meaisela’ iin: materially and morally from the extreme selfishness 
Kesari (106) 14th Jan. of the English people. Every important industry 
has been monopolized by our rulers, All the avenues 
to higher appointments, such as the Civil Service and the Medical Service, have 
been practically closed to us, so that our moral growth is stunted, and the 
country is in a state of steady decline. We have been constantly making 
appeals to Government to remedy this state of things, but they pay no heed to 
them, Nay, the greater the loyalty, the sincerity and the earnestness with 
which we appeal to Government, the greater is the ruthless indifference and 
selfishness they display. In consequence of all this, we have been sinking 
deeper and deeper into the slough of despondency and mortification. The 
correspondent then quotes some remarks reported to have been made by Rai 
Bahadur Lala Mahadev Mukerjee in his presidential address at the last annual 
meeting at Calcutta of the Indian Medical Association, in which the speaker 
exhorts native diplomates in medicine to agitate for equality of rights with 
European members of the profession in the matter of admission to the medical 


service in India. 


9. Inan article on ‘The poverty of India,’ the Kesari says:—If one 
fact about India has been proved more clearly 

Mr. Digby's ‘Prosperous than any other, it is the poverty of India. There 
India” P i alleged “> is a heaven-wide difference between India’s present 
seneeit of yf ° condition and her condition two hundred years ago, 
Kesari (106), 14th Jan. When European nations were attracted towards her 
by her fame for immense wealth. India still retains 


her old name of ‘the land of gold,’ but she has become so poor that she no 
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longer deserves it, It is generally said that the defects in the British admi- 
nistration of India arise solely from the Government’s ignorance of the real 
condition of the couvtrr. But this is a mistake, for Government do know the 
real condition of the people, as will be clear to any reader of Mr. Digby’s recent 
book on India’s poverty. Mr. Digby’s conclusions are based entirely on official 
records, and they reveal the deplorable fact that the annual income of the vast 
majority of the people does not amount to more than ten rupees per head. 
Even a prisoner in the jail can be said to be better situated, for the cost of his 
living amounts to Rs. 20 per year. Such being the case, it is not surprising that 
even in normal years the vast majority of the people live in a semi-starved 
condition, and that on the very first touch of famine, millions of them flock to 
relief works. Government, as we have already remarked, are fully aware of 
the poverty of India, yet they are indifferent to the problem, What better 
example can be had of the selfish impertinence of Indian officials than that, in 
spite of their being cognisant of ample evidence to the contrary, Lord George 
Hamilton and other officials should unblushingly draw glowing pictures of India’s 
so-called prosperity. British officials fully know that the country is being reduced 
to poverty, but they make strenuous efforts to keep the British public in 
ignorance of this fact. Messrs. Digby and Dadabhai Navroji are, therefore, 
trying to undeceive the British public by means of their books on the 
subject. It is no use appealing to the Indian authorities to improve our con- 
dition. We must shift the scene of our agitation and try to secure the sympa- 
thies of the British people themselves, At first sight, this course also may 
seem useless, for it may be urged that, humanly speaking, Englishmen at 
home will not be ready to check the selfishness of their own kith and kin in 
India. But perhaps some impression can be made upon them by showing that 
a righteous and liberal policy alone can ensure the permanence of the British 
Empire in India. Of course, it will tax all our energies to bring this truth 
home to the minds of the English people, absorbed as they are in money-mak- 
ing pursuits, Mr. Dadabhai has been working in this direction for years 
together, and yet his efforts have not met with adequate success. Itis not, 
however, our object to discuss this aspect of the question at present. We have 
said enough to show, on the evidence collected by Mr. Digby, that since Gov- 
ernment are not prepared to remove our poverty, though they know it to be 
a proven fact, it is not wrong to conclude that they want us to continue in our 
present condition. 


10. Commenting on Lord George Hamilton’s reply to the challenge 
Comments on  Lorqg made by Mr. Digby in his “ Prosperous British India,”’ 
George Hamilton’s reply to the Kesar says:—The curt reply which Lord George 
the challenge made by Hamilton has given ta Mr, Digby’s challenge, 
Mr. Digby in his “ Prosper- will not only strengthen the popular belief in the 
ous British India.” a . - 
7 : poverty of India, but will spread the impression 
Kesari (196), 14th Jan. ; ; A 
that the Secretary of State is deliberately seeking to 
connive at the truth. That the Government, which has never been loth to drag 
native journalists to courts of law onthe charge of sedition, should quietly 
ignore sucha serious challenge, cannot but strike most people as surprising. 
It is, however, gratifying to note that Mr. Digby’s book has created consider- 
able stir in the British Press and that many of the home papers seem to have 
been convinced of the correctness of his conclusions, 


11. Under native rule when the country was prosperous, one’s being 
blessed with children was looked upon as a divine 

Present condition of India yeward for one’s meritorious acts. But in these days 
— See = a when foreigners have monopolized the industries of the 
wane country, when education no longer pays, when plague 
Kal (102), 16th Jan. and famine have overtaken the land, when legislation 
like the Bombay Land Revenue Act threatens us with 

slavery, when, in short, the country has been reduced to a miserable condition, 
children are a source of misery rather than of happiness. Is it not, therefore, 
better to have no children at all? The white races do not feel the pinch of 
pore because they have the wealth of foreign countries to fatten upon. But 
dia is compelled to satisfy the greed of the British and is therefore reduced to 
such poverty that she has nothing left for her own children, In the opinion 


Fr) se : 
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of Government the real cause of famines in India is over-population ; it will, 


therefore, conduce to their own interests as well as to those of the people if 
they devise remedies for checking it. | 


12. Under the heading ‘Indian National Anthem,’ the Gujardti has a 
copy of verses which are in some places obscure, The 
Appeal for union to the following is a translation cf them :—Awake ye child- 
ee communities in yen of India, your mother-land calls you. With 
Gujaréti (15)y12th Jan. | manly arrogance and warlike pride, strive for the wel- 
fare of the whole country. The mother, humbled 
owing to disunion among ker sons, prays to them, ‘ Awake, arise, let all of you 
pray for the life of union.’ Pray and practise austerity in unison ; let your pre- 
cepts, your aims and your salvation beone. Let all of you chant songs in harmony 
and go forth to different countries for acquiring knowledge. Flourish with new 
joy and enthusiasm. Sing in an altogether new strain, fascinating and intoxi- 
cating the people. Sacrifice ycur lives for objects which aim at pure and 
unmixed justice. Oh ye Hindus and Musalmans, forget your differences and, 
waving the new banner of unity, move on together in one path. | 


13, When Lord Curzon proposed to send a deputation of leading Muham- 
madan gentlemen to Amir Habibullah, it was gene- 
cue’ Cases he 6 : rally believed that he had no other object in view than 
deputation of Muhammadan toconvey to the new Amir the greetings of the Indian 
gentlemen to wait on Amr (ovyernment on his accession tothe throne. It appears, 
et cae however, from the Amir’s reply to the deputation 
(102), 17th Jan. ; : | 
| that His Excellency, who is an astute statesman, was 
prompted by other motives. Railways, telegraph, Western education, missionary 
institutions, etc., look attractive at first sight, and the English have known 
from experience how they may be used to extend their political and commer- 
cial interests. His Excellency probably hoped to entrap the young, inexperi- 
enced Amir by describing to him the value of these institutions and urging 
him to introducing them into his country, and it was with this object in view 
that the deputation seems to have been sent. Otherwise, itis difficult to under- 
stand the rationale of the Amir’s reply. Lord Curzon, however, seems to have 
been entirely foiled in his secret object. 


14, ‘Mr, Wacha in his presidential address gave expression to the wish 
universally entertained throughout the country, that 

_ Desirability of extending Lord Curzon may continue to remain at the helm of 
Lord Curzon’s term of affairs fora longer period than the orthodox one of five 


lty. 
essetiersg (15), 12th Jan, YeATS......--.. Lord Curzon has not worked wonders, 
Eng. cols. It is not that even a capable statesman like him ean 


always seethe Indian side of public questions. It is not 


- that he has as yet grappled with any of the great fundamental problems which 


lie at the root of the prevailing dissatisfaction and impoverishment in the 
country. But there can be no question that in Lord Curzon we have essentially 
a ruler of the right moral and intellectual calibre. He has not proved a figure- 
head of plastic clay. He is not a tenth-rate mediocrity pitchforked into the 
vicerezal post. He is not an incapable or invertebrate politician. He has not 
been sent out to better his fortunes here by way of rewarding him for his party 
services in England. He is no political hypocrite or insincere opportunist. He 
is essentially a constructive administrator with high principles whose utterances, 
whilst they might not compel assent, at once challenge respectful considera- 
tion, and whose activity, energy and capacity make themselves felt everywhere, 
It would be a real misfortune if a Viceroy like him is taken away from us just 
at the very psychological moment when India is urgently in need of utilising 
to her best advantage the lessons of his accumulated knowledge and experience. 
The Indian people are, no doubt, powerless in everything. But may we suggest 
that they should all unite in praying to His Majesty the Emperor of India 
before the coronation ceremony that he may be graciously pleased to extend 
the period of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty for another period of five years ?.,,....... 
We take it that Lord Curzon will not refuse to comply with His Majesty’s desire 
that he should remain at the head of Indian affairs for five years more. He 


has realized the responsibilities of British Government in regard to their Indian 


Con 1767—4 
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Empire. He has realized the gravity and magnitude of the problems to be solved, 
in this country. He has realized his own duties and responsibilities as one; 
responsible for the good name and fame of British Government in the East. . 


May we not then expect him to stand by his post and do what he can for the 
moral and material regeneration of a people whose good will he has already won 
and whose affection he is likely to win by continuing where he has been for 
five years more ? ”’ 


15. ‘ We had thought that the Natu incident, which is the one indelible 

The Natu brothers and Spt on the Sandhurst administration, had already been 
their claim for compensation disposed of. But it appears that it is still exercising 
for the attachment of their the minds of Government and the Natu brothers, 
property: The property of the latter was attached immedi- 
chan (15), 12th Jan, ately after their deportation, and Government have 
ian ee had to consider their claim for compensation for 
this illegal attachment, Lord George Hamilton, said Mr. Weir, M.P., the 
other day to a newspaper interviewer in England, admits that the Government 
acted illegally. ‘Then,’ asks Mr. Weir, ‘ why do they not settle with the man ?’ 
Perhaps the question is natural to one unacquainted with the ways followed 
in India, But we do not feel surprised in the least if Government are unwilling 
to come to any settlement. Why should they? If an antiquated and un- 
British regulation could be put into force in a moment of senseless panic and 
on bare suspicion against two well-known Sirdars, and that too in times of pro- 
found peace and tranquillity, and if there was none so powerful in England to 
go to the root of this unprecedented measure, even when its adoption weakened 
the moral prestige of the British Government for righteousness in this country, 
and if the highest legislative assembly in England was equally powerless to do any- 
thing in the matter, surely Government are not wrong in believing that they owe 
no reparation whatever to the Natu Sirdars or that, at any rate, they are quite 
safe in not recognising the validity of any claims for compensation. Refusing 
to pay compensation is certainly a less serious matter than quietly deporting 
two Sirdars one morning simply on the strength of suspicions and rumours and 


contrary to the real spirit and intention of a despotic Reguiation, which was — 


meant to be enforced only in unsettled times for averting a foreign or domestic 
danger of an exceptional character. Something has evidently been passing 
behind the official pardah in regard to the Natuincident. To Mr. Weir belongs 
the credit of uplifting the curtain and giving the public a slight glimpse of the 
doings of the actors behind, Perhaps we might look for further disclosures in 
the fulness of time. We, however, hope that Lord Curzon at least will see 
justice done to the aggrieved parties and thus restore that moral confidence 
which was so rudely shaken by the unprecedented and brilliant performances of 
the Sandhurst administration.”’ 


16. he Poona Vaibhav says that as Government is bent upon refusing 

thedemands of the people on some ground or other, 

Alleged uselessness of the the Indian National Congress should henceforth 
a National Congress, cease to meet. It says that the experience of man 

?90na Vaibhav (121), 12th a 

-e years past does not warrant the ‘inference that an 

good will result from the resolutions of the Congress 

and other political associations which, it adds, are as useless as the reports of 


Commissions appointed by Government. 


17.‘ Mr, Pennell’s fears have proved to be well-founded. The High Court 

of Calcutta has refused his application for enrolment 

Mr. Pennell and the Ben- as an Advocate. This is certainly not only persecu- 
gal High Court. tion, but | eat with a vengeance. The High 


ae (45), 11th Jany Court of Calcutta might have spared the public such 


an unedifying spectacle as that of indulging their 
resentful feeling against a fallen man to such an extent. If Mr. Pennell showed — 
himself an insubordinate officer, he has been punished for it severely enough by 
his dismissal from service. His offence did in no wise call for additional punish- 
ment in the form of depriving him of the solitary means of subsistence on which 
he could now fall back, It is to be hoped that a better fate is in store for 
Mr. Pennell in the Privy Council to which he intends to appeal,” 


15 


18, We are not aware of any instance in which a duly qualified barrister 


Kesari (106), 14th Jan. 


therefore, in the case of Mr. Pennell, seems to us quite arbitrary. 


has been refused permission to practise in an Indian 
High Court. The action of the Bengal High Court, 
hatever 


may have been his indiscretions as a Judge, they cannot afford reasonable ground 


for refusing his application. 


The action of the High Court, therefore, appears 


to us to bea crowning piece of injustice done to him. We do not know what 


Mr. Pennell now intends to do. 


It is to be hoped, however, that the whole 


Pennell affair will form the subject of a Parliamentary enquiry. 
19. Commenting on the success reported to have been achieved by Sir 


Disapproval of the cordial 
response made by native 
doctors to the appeal for 
funds on behalf of the 
London School of Tropical 
Medicine. 

Jim-e-Jamshed (60), 13th 
Jan. 


Francis Lovell in his appeal for funds to the Indian 


public on behalf of the London School of Tropical 


Medicine, the Jdm-e-Jamshed resents that the scheme 
should have been powerfully supported by native 
members of the medical faculty. The paper is of 
opinion that the investigation of diseases peculiar to 
tropical climates can be best pursued on the spot than 
far away in colder vountries, and it is surprised that this 


aspect of the question did not strike those who came forward to support the 


scheme, 


It hopes the Government of India will not consent to a grant to the 


school from the Indian Exchequer. 
20. ‘One Mr. Lyall,a manager of atea estate in Assam, has been 


Alleged excitement among 
the Anglo-Indian community 
caused by the sentence of 
imprisonment passed by the 
Bengal High Court on one 
Mr. Lyall convicted of incit- 
ing & riot. 

Prabhat (43), 4th Jan, 
Eng. cols. 


sentenced by a criminal Bench of the High Court of 
Calcutta to undergo one month’s simple imprisonment 
and to pay afine of Rs. 1,000 for the crime of 
having incited a riot. This has caused great excite- 
ment among the Anglo-Indian community, and 
frantic efforts are being put forth to have the 
sentence set aside by the Government of India. If 
only the relations and friends or even certain indivi- 


dual Anglo-Indians interested themselves in the 
criminal, no fault could be found with their action. It would be but natural. 
But when a responsible body like the Anglo-Indian Defence Association 
identifies itself with Mr. Lyall, as it has done by memorializing the Viceroy on 
his behalf, one is tempted to ask what is becoming of the qualities of fairness 
and impartiality boasted of by Englishmen? Here is a man found guilty of a 
very serious crime by a competent Court, consisting of English Judges, and 
sentenced to punishment which can by no means be said to err in the direction 
of severity. The whole Anglo-Indian community rallies round him and 
endeavours by hook or by crook to free him—to cheat justice of its due. 
This is far from setting a lofty ideal of conduct which the statesman now at 
the helm of the Indian Government a short time ago enjoined upon the 
Englishmen here.’’ 
21. “The rapidly increasing number on famine relief works in several 
parts of the Presidency shows that the later 
ry se in the Bombay yains have deceived us and are going to throw us in 
< ay 4 the grip of another scarcity, if not of a regular 
are Prem Ah 1 patti oe y sctocasties 4 Chal however, a settled 
and liberal policy before them to follow if they 
wish to do so. A wail from Khdndesh that rats have destroyed the crops, 
comes in time to awaken the slow-moving Famine Department to its 
responsibilities. The prices of the staple food-grains have risen in the Panch 
Mahdls, Broach, Bijapur, Belgaum and other districts. The number on 
relief works shows a slight decrease in Broach and Sholapur; while there is a 
considerable increase in the above-mentioned districts.and in Ahmedabad, Kaira 
and Ahmednagar too. The numbers in receipt of gratuitous relief in villages 


Jan., Eng. cols. 


and poor-houses are rapidly increasing in the Panch Mahals and Bijépur 
Districts; while at the former place one small work under Civil agenvy was 
recently opened. Ail these facts show that a new calamity is facing us and 
we, therefore, earnestly request the Bombay Government to start an early and 
well-organized campaign against famine in the afflicted parts.” 


16 ; 


22. It will be easily a a . — peters . ao 
: ment rding the distraint of prope or default 
a cong” ventana’ bs in tha ‘Seyinien of land serenad ny he uel of the 
egar ‘ : 
ing distraint of property Gujarat Revenue Enquiry. Although Government 
for default in the payment did not, in dealing with Mr. Maconochie’s Report, 
of land revenue. admit that the high-handedness of their subordinate 
Th ovce of India (13), 18th Ofcers in the matter of distraints was as serious as 
alleged, they have now thought it proper to issue 
these fresh instructions, which, in effect, first reiterate the law and standing 
orders on this subject, and, secondly, direct the maintenance of records with 
a view to ensure the exercise of judgment and supervision by superior Revenue 
officers. The second portion of this order is of some importance, because 
it contemplates arrangements which will keep the superior officers informed 
of the proceedings of village officers in the way of coercive processes ; and they 
cannot then divest themselves of all responsibility with regard to unauthorized 
roceedings, as was the case in some instances that came before Mr. Maconochie 
for investigation. This seems a satisfactory settlement of one of the points 
at issue, and we may hope that the orders will be worked by the Revenue 
Department in the spirit in which they are intended, so as to give no 
further ground for complaint on this score.” 


23. The Jdm-e-Jamshed and the Akhbdar-e-Souddgar express similar 
sentiments and look upon the Resolution as the out- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (60), 16th come of the labours of “ Gujarati’ and the Honourable 
dan.; | Akkbar-e-Souddgar My, Parekh, The former paper adds :—Government 
(48), 16th Jan.’; Mumbat h ie ° 
Vaibhav (114), 16th Jan. ave placed wholesome restrictions on the arbi- 
trary powers hitherto exercised by village officers in the 
matter of attaching property for default in the payment of land revenue ; but 
we are afraid their instructions are not far-reaching enough. Under certain 
special circumstances, the village officials are authorised to attach articles of 
household use with the permission of sub-divisional officers. Government 
cannot be too care:ul to guard against this provision being turned by 
subordinate oflicers into a tool for oppressing the rayats, in other words, to 
guard against a repetition of the illegalities complained of in 1900. It would 
have been well if the authorities had acted on the suggestions made by 
Mr, Lely on the subject in his remarks on Mr, Maconochie’s Report of the 
Gujarit Revenue Enquiry. [The Mumbai Vaibhav commends the action 
of the Bombay Government in issuing the Resolution, and is confident that 
it will go a great way towards checking malpractices in the matter of revenue 
collection. | 


" ee ear 24. The Mumbai Vaibhav requests Government 
‘ if id gape with the 20t to enforce the new Land Revenue Act, at least 
enforcement of the Land during the present year, on agriculturists who, though 
Revenue Act. not able to pay their revenue instalments when they 

Mumbat Vaibhav (114), fal) due, are yet willing to pay the whole assessment 
Ash am before the date fixed for paying the last instalment. 


25. “The Government of Bombay are said to have been convinced of the 
POS Re undue pressure of the land revenue tax in parts of 
Bombay Government to @Ujardt. tbe Honourable Mr, Muir-Mackenzie, we 
make a general reduction of Understand, has already visited these parts, and, after 
the land assessment in Guja- careful inquiry, seems to have concluded that an all- 


‘ite ; 
r Paice of Tada (13), 18th round reduction of the tax by something like 30 per 


Jan. 


pass, it will redound greatly to the credit of the Local 
Government and its officials. It will put new life into the struggling culti- 
vators and brace them up for another struggle with an adverse season. Gujarat 
isin a very bad way indeed—we mean the parts afflicted by successive famines 
and an excessive and unsympathetically recovered land-tax ; and if the rumour 


o 


be true, the Government will earn the blessings of the province.” 


cent. should be effected. If what we hear comes to: 


Z 
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26. Noticing the report of the administration of the income-tax for 
1900, the Mumbai Vaibhav says :—The report reveals 


Comments on the Income- gn increase in the proceeds of the income-tax durin 
tax Report for 1900. P 5 


: the year to which it relates, as compared with the 

18th Jone ae collected during the pea se year; but we 
do not think this increase is due to an increase in the 

income of the people, for such an increase is impossible in a year of famine. 
If famines were to bring about.a rise in the people’s income, surely they would 
be a veritable blessing to the land. The only possible explanation is that, 


even in times of famine, Government officials are not loth to assess in- 


cowes at exorbitantly high rates. In fact, we have reason to believe that 
the Mamlatdars levy the income-tax quite arbitrarily without making due 
inquiries into the real condition of the assessees. The paper concludes by 


requesting Government to exempt incomes below Rs. 1,000 per year from 
payment of the tax. 


27. ‘The news regarding the continuance of plague in Poona City is very 
discouraging, The inhabitants, although averse in a 
Plague in Poonaand desira- general way to inoculation, have adopted evacuation 


atinocnan ae cit — pretty freely. Despite the fact that large numbers are 
Daily Telegraph ant Dec- now residing outside the City limits, the plague 
can Herald (2), 14th Jan. is not on the decline. Many shops are closed 


and business places have a deserted appearance. 
Corpses are being removed in carts to be consigned for burial, If the 
theory that rats carry the plague about be true, it must surely be dangerous to 
bury the bodies ; they ought to be cremated. ly. this time the large strip of 
land in the neighbourhood of the general plague hospital must be a nursery 
for plague germs. It would probably be cheaper in the long run if Govern- 
ment built a cheaply worked crematorium, so that the bodies could be 
disposed of without dishonour to the dead or danger to the living. With 
plague still raging at their doors, and small likelihood of its dying out, it 
behoves the Vigilance Committee of the Cantonment and the Volunteers 
generally, whose work has been such a marked success, to keep earnest watch 
over the Cantonment, especially the purlicus, to see that there is no recrudes- 
cence of the epidemic.”’ 


28. A correspondent writes from Tasgaon to the Mahratia :—‘‘ We are glad 
to say that the District Deputy Collector, Mr. Plun- 
(S. rr it measures at Tusgaon ott, has at last allowed an unconditional re-occupa- 
oh ie (7), 12th Jan. tion of the whole town of Tdsgaon. Last Sunday, Mr. 
Plunkett’s circular permitting the re-occupation and 
cancelling all previous notifications came upon the inhabitants of Tasgaon as 
an agreeable surprise. From the manner in which Mr. Plunkett, only a 
week before, dismissed the people craving for permission to occupy their houses, 
nobody could have thought he would be soon moved so far away from his 
rigid plague policy. We really welcome the change, although we cannot for a 
moment think that Mr. Plunkett has himself come round and out of sheer 
kindness has relaxed his former rigidity. Itis but natural to suppose that the 
attention of the Collector must have been called to your pertinent remarks anent 
Mr. Plunkett’s circular. If so, we have got to be immensely thankful to you 
and perhaps to the Press Committee who may have placed the matter before 
the proper authorities. Ifthe Press Committees do such useful work instead 
of ferreting out so-called seditious articles, they will not be thought a wholly 
useless burden on the people.” 


29. The Pratod reports that thefts and incendi- 

ee ——— ved pec arism have become very rampant in many places in 

a the Valvé Téluke (Sitara the V4lvé Téluka (District Sdtdéra) owing to the people 

District) owing to the having removed to health camps on account of plague. 

removal of the people to Jtappeals to Government either to allow the people 

aoa em Pe 13th Jan. © Ye-occupy their houses, or to take measures 
bord $4 ' ° for the prevention of house-burning and thefts. — 
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30.. We learn with some concern that it is contemplated to declare the city 
of Broach to be free from plague. The total mortality 

Plague at Broach andthe yate in the city, however, though it has gone down 
ea (59), considerably, has not yet become normal, This shows 
ai. “that the city is still in the grip of plague though its 
3 virulence -has greatly abated. Besides, plague is 
raging severely in several villages in the vicinity and people therefrom are 
constantly coming to Broach for business purposes. There is, therefore, much 
danger of the disease being imported again into the city, and hence the inexpe- 


diency of prematurely announcing the disappearance of plague from the city. 


31. “Wedo not know how the Postal authorities in Bombay, who are 
: always disposed to pay ready attention toevery popular 
Alleged delay made by the ri = i nad be fate tina their de Al as ‘ 
Post Office, Bombay, in _ Beets ee Meee tree 
registering newspapers and Ceptionally popular and useful to the public at large, 
periodicals. allow unaccountable delays in registering periodicals 
Indu Prakash (31), 16th and journals. We have received complaints against 
van, Dag: Oe. them in this respect and we hasten to bring them to 
the notice of those concerned. The proprietors and more especially the public, 
for whose benefit the Post Office exists, suffer much by such delays. We hope 
the needful will soon be done in the matter by the authorities.” 


32, “A number of complaints have reached us with regard tothe present 
practice of - hackney-carriage. inspection in Poona. 
Alleged sete Lea, Both the gariwallas and the public would be glad if 
caused to the public by the ; 5 
present arrangements aboat SOmMe way could he found out to expedite the business 
the inspection of hackney of carriage inspection which lasts for several days 
carriages in Poona, to the great inconvenience of the public and loss 
Mahrdtta (7), 12th Jan, = +t) the yariwallas. ‘The inspection may be as well 
done in batches so that at least half the number of carriages can be available 
to the public during the inspection days, We believe the department of 
carriage inspection is almost self-supporting. But even if it were not so, the 
public have a good right to say that if carriages must be periodically inspected, 
they must also be on each occasion inspected so as not to inconvenience 
the public. A sudden and total suspension of carriage traffic, even for a couple 
of days, is calculated to throw the people’s business out of gear, and we trust 
the Police authorities concerned will look to the matter and set it right if 
possible.”’ 


33. <A correspondent writes to the Al-lHaq :—“ I read with great interest 
your article in the 4/-faq on Annual Tours and I am 
Annual tours of the Com- sorry to say I. read it with regret. Al-daq implies 


missioner in Sind. 
Al-Haq (42), 28th De truth and if you at all meant that our present Com 


Eng. cols. ’ misssioner during his tours is indifferent towards 

zamindars, you have stated what is not a fact. What- 
ever may be the system of tours in other countries, our Commissioner parti- 
cularly has been spending all his time with the zamindars, asking them most 
freely everything about their difficulties. If you ask any zamindar in the 
parts through which he has already passed, he will tell you that the Com- 
missioner did his best to get information from zamindars about rasai, 
lapo, &c., and has particularly asked them to report to him anything that 
affected them. The Commissioner is even said to have told the zamindars 
that he is paid by Government to listen to their difficulties and remedy 
them? Is there a more sympathetic Commissioner anywhere in India? ” 
The Editor makes the following remarks on the above :—“ We are indeed 
very sorry to find that our article on ‘Annual Tours’ has created a wrong 
impression. Let us assure our correspondent that any criticism of our present 
Commissioner was far from our mind. We have all along been writing most — 
conscientiously in the cause of the public, and we have always considered it 
our duty to show things that generally happen and which may happen again. 
sees We know that our present Commissioner’s: tenure of office has been 
marked by the advocacy of the cause of zamindars, and that his cause is 
our cause. And have we not in these very columns, more than once, 
said that the Commissioner’s sympathy for the zamindars is pratical ? ”’ 
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34, -“ We publish a letter in our Sindhi columns, stating how harshly the 
extension of a portion of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act to Sind operates upon the cultivating 


‘ Operation of the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act in 


Sind. class—-that very’ class for whose benefit the measure 
Prabhit (43), 11th Jan, as been adopted. Their revenue not being very 
Eng. cols, appreciably affected, the authorities think or choose 


| to think that the condition of agriculturists has 
undergone no deterioration. But that is not a proper way of judging of the 
eifects of the extension of the Act. What else can cultivators do but cultivate 
the land? They cannot turn to any other business. They consequently sub- 
mit to any terms proposed by money-lenders—however unreasonable—in order 
to obtain loans for carrying on cultivation. And if they cultivate, they must 
needs satisfy the demand of Government. So, because Government revenue has 
not been affected, it does not mean that the extension of the Act has had no 
bad effect upon cultivators, ‘fo suppose so would be to entertain a very wrong 
notion. ‘I'he Government need only institute an impartial inquiry into the real 
condition of cultivators to know to what sad straits the latter have been reduced 
by its action on their behalf, The letter then refers to the question of 
agricultural banks and says that their introduction will tend to remedy to 
some extent the evil, and that if the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is to 
continue to be applicable here, these banks should be forthwith opened.” 


35, “One direct result of the Commissioner’s personal enquiries into 

the condition of things in the province is that he has 

Approval of the modifica- een pursuaded to believe that it is really difficult 
tion reported to have been ° 

made inthe rule about the 10F zamindars to pay the revenue instalments in the 

time of paying revenue monthof January. He has, therefore, kindly ordered 

instalments by zamindars in that zamindars should pay the first and second in- 

er (42), 28th Dec stalments together in the month of February. This is 

Eng. won. ode "a boon to the zamindars and will greatly lessen their 

difficulties in raising money. They can now sell their 

own grain and pay the instalments without going tojthe door of the money-lender.” 


36. It is rumoured that the Tapedars’ Japo will soon be discontinued 
_ and that in lieu thereof their pay will be increased to 
Relations betweon zamin- Re 4() per mensem. The Tapedar will be strictly 
dars and Tapedars in Sind. — : ‘tf in seubtndan 
Al-Haq (42), 28th Dee. enjoined not to receive anything from the za ar, 
and the doing of rasai will be relegated to the 
zamindar. We do not know how far this rumour is true, but even if it were 
true, we do not think that the proposed scheme will achieve the desired end. 
The zamindar is in so many ways connected with the Tapedar and has got 
so many favours to expect from the Tapedar that he cannot but tip him when 
necessary. Besides the constitution of the taluka establishments, mostly 
recruited as they are from the Hindus, adds to the zamindar’s misery. If 
Government is really intent upon freeing the zamindars from the oppression 
to which they have hitherto been subjected, the taluka establishments should 
consist of equal numbers of Hindus and Muhammadans. The Muhammadan 
Mukhtiarkar should have a Hindu Head Munshi and a Hindu Mukhtiarkar a 
Muhammadan Head Munshi, and the establishment of the Tapedars should be 
similarly constituted. Such an arrangement is likely to put an end to much 
of the evil complained of. Another evil prevalent here is that the zamindar, 
who is often an illiterate man, is misinformed by the Tapedar as to the 
amount of his assessment and is thus made to pay more than what is due. 
To prevent this, Mukhtiarkars should be directed to furnish each occupant 
with a copy of the entries in the number shumari form showing what amount 
he has to pay, and the occupant should be allowed to pay the amount direct 
into the Taluka Sub-Treasury, or if he is at a distance from it, to remit the 
same by money order to the Mukhtiarkar. 


37. A correspondent writes from atta to the Phenix :—* On Wednesday 
last some fuel-sellers here complained to Mr. Barrow, 

Alleged evil of the rasat the Collector of Karachi who had come to Tatta on tour, 
in corn and em, oe aoe that fuel had been taken from them, that they had not 
: iat his ein: me" received any payment, and that the Mukhtiarkar’s 
Phoenix (8), 15th Jan. Naik had beaten some of them. The Naik was sent 


for and ordered to give an explanation. He admitted 
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his fault and was directed to apologise to the men who had complained. He fell 
on the feet of the latter and was pardoned, and the fuel-sellers were paid for 
their fuel. Instances of this kind are not few. Some gentlemen take credit for 
the rasa of the officials that come and are not slow to expect and ask for 
favours in return, and yet these gentlemen do not wish to pay for what they 
supply. There are the gariwallas, whose grievances are among the most 
serious ones connected with therasai. They are sometimes not paid their hire, 
very often inadequately paid, and generally the payment is very much delayed. 
Their carriages are detained practically by an order from the police on the 
Mukhtiarkar, and are prevented from being used by the public a day or two before 
they are actually wanted. Yetthe garivallas arepaid only if their carriages 
are actually used and no payment is made for the days they are ordered not to 
ply for hire. One cannot understand the necessity for such a procedure.......... 
Another evil of the ras2t system is the employment of Municipal conservancy 
carts, Muccadams and Halalcores, and even of street lamps, with the result that 
the sanitation of the town is neglected for the period and the streets are allowed 
to remain dark........... The complaint throughout Sind is that the Mukhtiarkar 
ig an extremely overworked official, He combines in himself the offices of Taluka 
Revenue Officer, Magistrate, Vice-President of the Municipality and Vice- 
President of the Téluka Board. At present I shall point out the inadvisability 
of having the Mukhtiarkar as the elected Vice-President of the Taluka Board. 
When the Assistant Collector is nominated President of the Board, there is no 
reason why the Vice-President should not be a non-official gentleman. We 
have among us several educated non-official gentlemen who possess the necessary 
experience, capacity and public spirit to undertake the office not only of Vice- 
President but of President also. The Taluka Boards as at present constituted 
are merely nominal Boards. The work is practically done by the overworked 
Mukhtiarkar and his establishment. In short, the Mukhtiarkar is the Board. 
Is it not advisable in the interests of the Government themselves that in all 
larger towns the Vice-President should be a non-official ? Our present Mukhti- 
arkar cannot be reasonably expected to be able to deVote his time seriously to 
the Municipal and Taluka Local Boards. The revenue and magisterial work is 
sufficiently heavy to keep him engaged. Here we have public-spirited gentle- 
men ready to act as Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Municipality and of the 
Taluka Board, and the public interests will be advanced by such gentlemen 
being nominated or elected to these offices. The election of the Mukhtiarkar 
to these posts prevents the members from taking an active interest in the affairs 
of the Boards. The non-official members of these Boards are quite competent 
and accustomed to the details of the business, and the official leading can be 
safely dispensed with.” 


38. A correspondent writes from Tatta to the Phaniz :—“* Some time 

: _ back complaints were made by certain residents of 
stn sp og sey k de ga Tatta to the Superintendent of Police against Police 
Dh onie (8), 15th Jan, | Inspector R, 8. Jashanmal of this town. We should 
like to know the result of the enquiries made with 

respect to such complaints, It is not everyone who will summon up the 
hardihood to lodge a complaint against a Police Inspector in the mofussil. 
However just and strong a cause of complaint an individual living in a 
mofussil town may have against a Police Inspector, who has it in his power 
to make his life there miserable or happy according to his sweet will, it is certain 
that he will not dare to kick against the pricks until the last shred of his 
abundant patience is exhausted. ‘Soin view of the tact that not one individual 
but several have at various times complained to the Superintendent and 
District Magistrate, and some have even gone to the inconvenience and expense 
of going to Karachi in order to personally lay their grievances before these 
officials, it may safely be surmised that the allegations made against Mr. 
Jashanmal could not all be without foundation. Even if they were, the fact 
remains that this Police Inspector has made a host of enemiesin this town, and 
it is only human nature that these enemies will be made to feel his wrath, 
while his favourites will be privileged to enjoy the sweets and advantages of 
his friendship. This state of affairs is itself not conducive to an even-handed 
and impartial wielding of the powers, and is sufficient to warrant his transfer 
- to some other district. Mr, Thatcher, who was here a few days before the 
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his Christmas, is reported to have taken down the statements of the aggrieved 
ies and to have expressed his opinion that the complaints against the 
nspector were not serious. He simply transferred three or four policemen 
who were in the habit of dancing attendance on the Inspector.......... It 
should be remembered, however, that the complaints were made more than six 
months ago, soon after Mr. Thatcher took over charge as District Superin- 
tendent of Kardéchi, He did not come down to Tatta to hold an enquiry, 
but merely examined the complainants who saw him at Kardchi. Was it fair to 
the complainants that the enquiry should have been delayed for six months? 
Mr. Jashanmal may have been a favourite of Mr. McIver, but was that a good 
ground for postponing the enquiry ?......... Gulabu, once a notorious character, 
who enjoyed the confidence of the Inspector and who subsequently fell out with 
him, left the town with his family for Bombay about a fortnight ago. He had 
ceased moving out of the house for months past before he appeared before Mr. 
Thatcher here on or about the 18th December 1901. That under the egis of 
the British Government a man living in a large town like Tatta should honestly, 
though labouring under a misapprehension, feel himself compelled to leave the 
town cannot be contemplated with equanimity.......... Then we have the 
closing of atemple belonging to a Brahmin named Dhamanmal who was also 
once a favourite of R. S. Jashanmal, who is a tenant of Dhamanmal and declines 
to vacate the house on the ground that the agreement was that the Lnspector 
would occupy the house as long as he was at Tatta. ‘Ihe Inspector alleges that 
he did not order the temple to be closed and that prostitution was carried on in 
the temple. This allegation may or may not be true. Have the police got the 
power to order a temple to be closed or to so terrorise a man as to compel him 
to close it ? Dhamanmal says he is afraid of re-opening the temple. It is un- 
necessary to set forth various other complaints against the Inspector. What 
Il have already stated is sufficient to justify the interference of the District 
Magistrate, whom also the complainants had approached. We trust that 


Mr. Barrow will be pleased to make an enquiry and decide if there is any truth 
in the complaints.”’ 


39. ‘ We have been on the qué vive to hear that the Police had discovered 
some trace of the Khoja, Jan Mahomed Fazal, who 
Mysterious disappearance go mysteriously disappeared some time ago in Hyder- 
_ a Khoja_ merchant in ghad. But though considerable time has elapsed since 
yderabad (Sind). oe sa ee en 
Phoenix (8), 15th Jan, the incident occurred, yet the Police make no signs of 
throwing fresh light onthe matter. Surely this is 
not an incident involved in so much mystery, like one of Gaboriaus or 
Conan Doyle’s plots, that it requires the detective capacity of a Lecocq ora 
Sherlock Holmes to unravel, or at least to obtain some clue of. Experience 
has taught us not to expect even ordinary skill in the detection of crime on 
the part of the Indian Police, but still we must draw a line between the 
disappearance of a person, and the disposal of bis body, in an important town 
like Hyderabad. The failure of the Police in this case will give a rude shock 
to public confidence in the safety of life and property ; and it behoves the 
higher authorities to stimulate the Police to make their besi exertions.”’ 


Education. 


40. “ We join in congratulating the Muhammadan community on arousing 
itself from the apathy that has so long characterized it, 
PP Khanna 0 gt and on becoming alive to the necessity for action, if 
Phaniz (8), 16th Jan. it wishes to extricate itself from the slough of despond 
into which it has allowed itself to flounder. We, in 
common with every one who has the interests of India at heart, heartily 
welcome such Conferences, because they indicate a feeling of discontent with the 
present conditions, a spirit of reform and progress, and a commendable anxiety 
to ameliorate the condition of the community. We welcome these Conferences, 
because they sow the seed of union and co-operation, and herald the 
formation of associations for common ends and common pursuits, at present 
cecnfined to the advancement of education, but in the course of time naturally 
extending to higher objects with the awakening of legitimate aspirations 
con 1767—6 
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and desires for a larger and more substantial share in the government of the 
country, and eventually finding vent, we hope, in open condemnation of the 
present tendency to set back the hands on the dial of progress. The meeting of the 
Conference would have had an even greater significance, and a better claim to 
general approval, if it had been spontaneously initiated, promoted and brought 
toasuccessful termination by Mulbammadans alone. But half a loaf is better 
than no bread, and the fact that the Conference was held under the zegis of official 
patronage need not unduly detract from our satisfaction. At the same time we 
notice with pleasure that there isa good stratum of enlightened Muhammadans 
backing up the efforts of the official element.......... Werealize only too keenly 
the value of official patronage, and we should be glad to see it more freely and 
self-sacrificingly extended to all efforts towards advancement put forth by 
natives of this country. We, therefore, heartily congratulate the Muhammadan 
community on possessing the sympathy and co-operation of officials. Indeed 
our best hope is that the community will be able to retain such sympathy and 
co-operation when it has advanced beyond the stage of deliberating upon its 
educational backwardness; and if ,the time ever comes when the enlarged 
demands made by the Muhammadan community happen to clash with the interests 
of officials, and result in a withdrawal of the powerful patronage which they 
now enjoy, we hope the community will then have the strength to maintain, 
unaided and alone, the continuation of its efforts towards its own advancement. 
For these reasons, the apology which Mr. Giles, Commissioner in Sind, thought. 
fit to make, as if to palliate some imaginary offence he was committing in 
presiding at the function, seems to us superfluous and utterly uncalled for. 
‘There was no reason whatever for being ashamed of occupying the chair, nor was 
there any reason for making excuses for being seen in it. None the less meaning- 
less and gratuitous were his innuendoes against the resentment that he assumed to 
exist against the professed sympathy held by officials for Muhammadans. He was, 
certainly speaking, without the book and beyond the book when he said that 
the local Press complained of official sympathy with Muhammadans. What the 
Press protested against, and with very good reason, were acts of partiality, 
which it is at present unnecessary to detail. But thatis quite a different matter, 
and it behoved the Commissioner in Sind to use more discrimination before 
making charges which, we believe, it would be difficult for him to substantiate. 
Sympathy with a backward community, so long as it is ministered with a due 
regard for impartial justice and fairness and not at the cost and to the detriment 
of deserving members of other communities, will never excite dissatisfaction. 
And since Mr, Giles has given, as one of the two reasons for official sympathy 
for Muhammadans, that ‘the Muhammadans are the backward class,’ we 
would take the liberty of drawing his attention to the fact that has never 
probably occurred to him, that with the exception of the Amil community 
the rest of the Hindu communities in Sind are even more backward in 
education than the Muhammadan community, and for that reason are entitled 
to at least as much sympathy as the Muhammadans.”’ 


41, ‘The Commissioner in Sind seems to be labouring under a mistake, 
when he thinks that Sind papers grudge any 
sympathy being extended to the Muhammadans 
by the authorities. The papers would not be worth 
their salt, if they displayed such a petty feeling—a feeling quite unworthy 
of journalists. What the papers have been complaining of, however, is the 
jainentable tendency, too much noticeable among officials, to advance the 
Muhammadans at the expense of other communities and to the prejudice of the 
efficiency of the administration—to trample upon the rights of deserving 
servants belonging to other communities and pitchtork the Muhammadans 
into places for which they are not fit. It is this tendency which has been | 
decried by the Sind papers, and who will take upon himself to assert that it is 
not worth decrying ? 


Prabhat (43), llth Jan., 
Eng. cols. 


42, Commenting on the resolution passed at,the Muhammadan Lduca- 
tional Conference in Sind demanding that Hindi- 
Sindhi characters should not be henceforth recognised 
in law-courts, the Prabhat says:—‘ We do not 
fear that the Government will give any the slightest weight to the sugges- 


Prabhat (48), llth Jan., 
Eng. cols, 
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tion... ..... .... But it will not enhance the reputation of the Muhammadans 
éither for a sense of the fitness of things or for fairness of mind. What 
possible connection can a resolution seeking to boycot Hindi-Sindhi characters 
in courts and offices have with an assembly, which had met to devise means 
to improve the intellectual condition of the Muhammadans and enable them 
to keep up with the times? By no stretch of imagination can it be ealled 
an educational matter, or directly or indirectly connected with such. So 
ii the first place, the Conference was the last place where such a subject ought 
to have been brought up for discussion, In the second place, it is difficult to 
conceive how the Government can disallow Hindi-Sindhi characters in courts 
and offices—characters which have been in vogue for years, characters which 
\alone the Banias, the chief trading class of Sind, know and use. If the 
Banias are forbidden from keeping accounts in Hindi-Sindhi characters, it will 
virtually mean their being excluded from keeping accounts at all.”’ 


43. Noticing the proceedings of the Muhammadan Educational Confer- 
The Muhammadan Kduca- ©2¢e held at Madras in December last, the Kesari 
tional Conference at Madras Says:—We highly appreciate the efforts of our 
and appeal to the Muham- Muhammadan brethren to raise their educational 
madans to act inconcert with status, It is, however, a question why even in educa- 
gag Hoty? : tional matters they should entirely look to Govern- 
esart (106), 14th Jan, : 
ment for guidance and help. They should give up 
all idea of seeking special favours and concessions from Government and 
remember that, though Government may at times use tiem as their instruments 
to serve particular ends, the mill of the Indian administration is grinding 
them down no less than the other native communities. The Hindus and the 
Muhammadans musi work in concert as their interests and grievances are 
identical. It is to be hoped this fact will be fully borne in mind by the 
Muhammadans. 


44. ‘The other day we congratulated Mrs. Vidya KR. Nilkanth and Mrs, 
Sharada 8S. Mehta on their success at the Final B.A. 
Lady Fellows at the Guja- Examination of the Bombay University. The news 
rat College, Ahmedabad. now bursts upon us that both these gifted sisters are 
Deshabhakta (14), 14th ; wae 
Jin. Tae. ooke. nominated Fellows at the Gujarat College, where they 
‘af received their education, It is difficult to receive 
this news with unmixed feelings, The success of the sisters in the B.A, 
Examination was, we believe, vindication enough of the capacity of Indian 
ladies for superior intellectual development and was so far a matter for unmixed 
pride and satisfaction to the Hindu community of this Province. But we were 
hardly prepared to hear that the learned sisters would so soon overstep the limits 
by which nature has circumscribed womanhood. Woman should first discharge 
the duties imposed upon her by her physical and mental constitution before she 
can legitimately aspire to mould the minds of grown-up lads at Colleges. The 
stepping-in of the two sisters at the Gujarat College may invest that institution 
with an ephemeral halo of glory, but as regards the lady Fellows themselves we 
can safely say that their College work is sure to entail the neglect of more 
immediate concerns, Doomed indeed is that woman who, in the loftiness of her 
intellect, relinquishes the culinary art for the tinsel of accomplishments.” 


45. “Our readers are aware that there is a standing order which requires 
a man, who is employed in Government service, to 

Desjrability of rate 8 produce a medical certificate from a Civil Surgeon as 
eo es ae ebontos of to his physical fitness. It must also be known to the 
physical fitness in the case reader that certain Civil Surgeons hold the examina- 
of female employés in the tion inso dreadfully an acute form that even males 


Educational Department. fight shy of it. How then can the female employés © 
—- ardché Chroicle (5), 12th . oP Government be expected to undergo the exam- 


ination? But this is just what the Accountant 
General of the Bombay Presidency insists upon their doing. We are told that 
a native female school-mistress lately employed in the Kotri Girls’ School has 
been called upon by the Accountant General to produce the necessa 
certificate from a Civil Surgeon, and pending that her pay has been withheld. 
This is very hard, to say the least. We think that if the authorities honestly 


Tae ie ; “ 
ake, tsi Os - i Sy 3 +. me J 
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wish to make female education popular in Sind, they should make some 
concession in favour of female employés and drop down all hard and fast rules 
in their case. Women ought at any rate to be spared the bother of pees | 
a medical certificate from a Civil Surgeon. But if rules have to be compli 
with, a certificate signed by a lady doctor should be accepted in she case of 
females. Mr. Wright, the Educational Inspector in Sind, who is understood to 
be doing his best tc popularise female education and to widen its area of activity 
and usefulness, may be trusted to know what is best for him to do in the matter, 
and we need say no more on the subject,”’ 


Muncipalities. 


46. * Unquestionably the highest honour that Bombay citizens have it in 
their power to confer is that of appointing a President 
Election of a President by of the Bombay Corporation, The honour, however, 
the Bombay Municipal Cor- has 9 special significance this year, inasmuch as the 
poration in April next, 1 Ry ae ‘ . 
Indu Prakdsh (31), 13th lucky recipient is expested to be created a Knight 
Jan., Eng. cols. at the time of the Coronation. Naturally, therefore, 
many are trying to get this coveted post, Ordinarily 
speaking, the next Presidentship comes in rotation to the lot of the Hindu 
community, and amongst the Hindu Corporators there are some who are in the 
run for it. But we think sectional interests should be kept aside and the 
honour should be conferred on the most deserving of the Corporators. There 
is no difficulty in pointing out the most deserving name,. The Honourable Mr. 
P. M. Mehta has been unanimously admitted to be the leader of the Corpora- 
tion. No other member of the Corporation can put forth an equally brilliant 
record of continued and useful. work at the Corporation.”’ 


47. The Bombay Samdchar reports that five members of the Bombay 

ea oe Corporation representing different communities have _ 
aa (°°); come forward as candidates for the Presidentship 

which falls vacant in April next. It says, however, 

that there is a consensus of opinion among the Corporators in favour of the 

Honourable Mr. Mehta, who, however, it learns, has declined to be a candidate. 

It understands, however, that a representative deputation of the Corporators will 

beshortly waiting on Mr. Mehta to persuade him to accept the honour. 


48. ‘* The attention of Government should be attracted to the considerable 

Be loss of revenue unnecessarily entailed on the Karachi 

es _ ames peamgie R d Municipality by the inexplicable attitude adopted by 

oo , the Military authorities in regard to the cycle-tax 

Phenix (8), léth Jan. and enhancement of wheel-tax. It was unfair not 

only to the Municipality, but also to the residents in 

Municipal limits, to invidiously exempt the residents in cantonments from 

taxation fora very long period, for no good reason. The bad feeling and 
resentment thus created cannot but have had far-reaching evil effects.’’ 


Native States. 


49. ‘The Imperial Cadet Corps Scheme has, since its inception, made fair 
progress, and from the enthusiasm and energy which 


The Imperial Cadet Corps the Private Secretary of the Viceroy is devoting to the 


gested Opinion (33), 12th project, it promises to be a success, ‘The summary 


Jen., Taw. cole published a fewdays ago givesan idea as to how the 
scheme will be worked and how our Princes would 
like the project............. In the present contingent the Hindu element pre- 


ponderates ; the number of Muhammadan Chiefs is small, and it is not possible to 
have a large number from amongst them. It isa matter of great satisfaction 
that the Rajput element is strong in the Corps. The nomination of Sir Pratab- 
sing as Honorary Commandant of the Corps has given universal satisfaction. 
He is looked upon as a worthy man in a worthy place. The official despatch 
published recently does not countenance the idea of making the Corps a pleasure: 
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ground for our Princes, This is a splendid opportunity for our Princes to 
show their soldierly qualities to advantage, and they should do their utmost to 
prove that they deserve the distinction conferred upon them by the Viceroy by 
creating the Imperial Cadet Corps.” 


50. The Hindi Punch has a cartoon under the heading ‘ Motherly care,’ 


Praise of His Highness the 
Gaikwar of Baroda for his 
sympathy towards the 
famine-stricken in his State. 

Hind: Punch (17), 12th 
Jan. 


in which the Government of His Highness the Gai- 
kwar is represented as a cow fondly caressing and 
tending her poor slim calf (therayat). The following 
foot-note explains the cartoon :—Some parts of the 
Baroda State are suffering from drought and famine 
and the Government of His Highness the Gaikwar of 


Baroda are taking measures to give prompt aid to the poor rayat. 
51. The Chiefs of Kdthidwdr must be feeling heartily grieved at the 


impending retirement on pension of Colonel Kennedy. 


Colonel Kennedy, retiring His regime as Political Agent was markedly success- 


Political Agent. Kathiawar. 
Surya Prakash (26), 11th 
Jan. 


ful and his policy was consistently directed to- 
wards the welfare of the States. During the recent 
visitations of plague and famine, the want was 


very keenly felt in Kathiiwdr of an Agent who could wield a salutary 


influence over the Chiefs, for the latter’s habit of playing ducks and drakes 
with the people’s money was telling severely upon the condition of the 
province. J ortunately that want was well supplied by the appointment of 
Colonel Kennedy. We notice with much satisfaction that since Colonel Kennedy 
assumed the reins of office, the Chiefs have begun to show a welcome change of 
policy and are evincing greater interest in the welfare of their subjects than 


they did formerly. 


52, In announcing the retirement on pension of Colonel L. L. Fenton, 


Colonel L. L. Fenton, re- 
tiring Political Agent, Mahi 
Kantha. 

Praja Bandhu (21), 12th 


Jan. 


Acting Political Agent (Mahi Kantha Agency), a 
correspondent of the Praja Bandhu writing from Sadra 
praises that officer for his impartial administration of 
justice, and says that very few officers are to be found 
in the Political Department who possess the independ- 
ence of spirit which distinguished Colonel Fenton in 


dispensing justice. The correspondent further alleges that Colonel Fenton is 
obliged to retire prematurely owing to his claims for promotion having been 
superseded in favour of several junior officers during his absence on leave. 


53. “We are extremely glad to learn froma private but respectable 


Reported appointment of 
Sir Pratabsinghji to the 
vacant gddi of the I’dar 
State (Mahi Kantha). 

‘ Kaéthiawar Times (6), 10th 
an. 


source that Colonel Sir Pratabsinghji of Jodhpur 
has been selected as the incumbent of the now vacant 
gadi of the I’dar State. If this be a fact, it reflects 
much credit on our benign Government for their 
wise selection, especially as the Maharaja Sir Pratab- 
singhji is a scion of that well-known Rathod 


family to which the late Maharaja of I’dar belonged.” 
54. The Kdthidwar News says:—The finances of Jamnagar State 


Alleged embarrassed condi- 
tion of the finances of 
Jamnager State (Kathiawar). 

Kdthidwar News (19), 
15th Jan. 


(Kathiawar) appear to be in a very embarrassed condi- 
tion. A tax of Rs. 3 annually is levied on such 
people as earn more than Rs. 500 per annum and 
wish to take advantage of the State hospital. In 
order to meet the expenses of famine, it has also been 
proposed to reduce the salaries ot the State servants 


by about one-half. The paper also gives the details of some other obnoxious. 
taxes which, it says, are levied by the State authorities. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


55. ‘Prior to the 


Proceedings of the Indian 
National Congress at Cal- 
cutta. er 
Gujardts (15), Sth Jan., 
Eng. cols, 


con 1767—7 


opening of the Congress proceedings a patriotic song 
specially composed by that gifted lady, Miss Sarala 
Ghosal, B.A., was sung by a choir composed of 
Hindus, Christians, Jains, Sikhs and Mussalmans. 
The choir consisted of 50 members representing differ- 
ent nationalities and was under the guidance of the 
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talented daughter of Mr. Ghosal. The song is interspersed with hallelujahs 
n the different dialects of India, uttered by a representative of each of the 
Indian creeds. According to our esteemed contemporary of the Bengalee, the 
Bengali song is couched in appropriate language, and as regards felicitous 
expression and the melody of rhythm, it claimsa high order of literary and 
artistic merit. It breathes a high patriotic feeling and appeals to the patriotic 
instincts of the people composing the mosaic of Indian nationality. With the 
dawn of the new year, let us all Hindus, Parsees, Mussalmans and Christians 
hail to Hindustan. ‘In joy and sorrow let us not be parted and in aim and 
effort make us single-hearted,’ Let us all uplift the flag of energy on high 
and let stern Duty sound her bugle cry throughout this vast country. May 
the mind of every self-seeking or malicious critic, self-advertising vilifier, petty- 
minded ill-wisher and malignant opponent of the Congress be imbued by Pro- 
vidence with the virtues of noble-minded love and far-seeing wisdom and may 
the tremulous voice of every repentant traitor to the cause of the Congress and 
of his country ring in concord with the reverberatiny voices of ardent Congress- 
men, sincere patriots and true sons of the soil. May the soul of every Indian 
be inspired with noble ideals and aspirations. May the cause of justice and 
righteousness, charity and humanity triumph more and more with each ad- 
vancing year in the Kast as well as the West, and may the drooping spirits of 
our despondent countrymen be kept up by the buoyant spirit of faith and hope 
in the wisdom of Providence, in the sense of justice of their rulers and their 
own powers of effecting the moral and material regeneration of this fallen but 
ancient land. ‘This is our fervent prayer and heartfelt wish, and may it be the 


good fortune of India to see it realized. With the dawn of the new year let us 
‘all hail to Hindustan.’ ” 


56. ‘*Sir Muncherji Bhownagri has for the past few days been touring 


through India, exacting homage and reception at the 


Bao — at the hands of his sympathisers. So far the name of the 
Town Hall, Bombay, in . : 
cis a Ue Manet public was not anywhere used in the receptions given 


Bhownagti. to this Parsi Knight ; and consequently also nowhere 
Mahnitta(7), 12th Jan. was any active opposition displayed to the harmless 
amusements of Sir Muncheryji and his friends. It 
appears, however, that in Bombay a movement is being madeto give to Sir 
Muncherji a public banquet and a public address in the Town Hall under the 
presidency of Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy, And it may be expected that the as- 
sumption of public character for this reception will not go unchallenged. 
Though we are aware that the anti-Bhownagri feeling in Bombay is accounted 
for by some, to a certain extent, as being due to the personal relations 
between Mr. Mehta and the Parsi Knight, still there is a large residue which 
cannot be so accounted for, aud which is based on the rational ground that Sir 
Muncherji is a Conservative in politics and an enemy of the Congress move- 
ment. It is necessary, therefore, that something should be done to divest the 
reception movement of its public character. The Town Hall may be available 
to any body; not so the heart’s welcome of the public at large.” | 


57. ‘ As the last Congress was the first that Mr. Tilak attended at Calcutta 


after his release from jail, it was only to be expected 
Reception accorded to Mr. that the Bengal people in Congress assembled would 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak at . ; 5 : : : 
Calcutta and Nagpore. express their sentiments about him in a fitting 
 Mahrdtta (7), 12th Jan. “ manner. So when Mr. Tilak rose to second the reso 
lution entrusted to him in the third day’s proceedings, 
he received an ovation which was simply grand. The assembly in front of the 
dais rose to their feet and cheered him vociferously. Similar ovations were 
also given to him in one or two social gatherings which he attended during 
the Congress week at Calcutta. It was Calcutta that had raised ten thousand 
rupees for Mr. Tilak’s defence and to Calcutta he practically owes all the legal 
assistance that he got in the Kesar% trial in 1897. And no wonder also if Calcutta 
gave Mr. Tilak a welcome warmer than any he had received in other provinces 
except his own.’ On bis way back from Calcutta Mr. Tilak was made to break . 
journey at Nagpore, and here too the reception given to him was splendid....... 
‘The following is an extract from the address voted to him in a public meeti 


at Nagpore: ‘ Your steadfastness and fortitude under the most a a 
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trying circumstances and the almost English energy and English grit you have 
shown in your various public capacities have become a great object lesson in 
the formation of Indian chrracter. Yourbold stand in favour of social and 
religious amelioration is a signal proof of your devotion to truth even at the 
sacrifice of those affections and feelings which you valued most and have strug- 
gled hard to ennoble, elevate and purify. Your life is one continuous work of 
self-sacrifice. In this land and in this century’s story you have showed that 
the path of Duty is the only true way to Glory ; and it can be said of you as it 
was said of the greatest Englishman of the century, that whatever record may 
come to light, you shall never be shamed. A people’s voice, the proof and echo 
of all human fame, has proved your claims to eternal honour; and with full 
faith in you we shall ever pray “ Lead kindly light, lead thou us on.” ’” 
58. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokuldas Parekh was entertained on the 15th 
instant at an evening party in the premises of the 
Evening party at Ahmed- QGujardt Club by Mr. Bhulabhai Pragjibhai, a member 
— inhonour of the Honour- of the District Local Board, Ahmedabad. About 
able Mr. Gokuldas Parekh. ; ; ‘ 
Hitechchhu (58), 16th Jan. %00 gentlemen were present, including prominent 
citizens of Ahmedabad. A number of landholders 
from the Ahmedabad and Kaira Districts had attended to evince their sense of 
gratitude to their benefactor who had fought so nobly for their cause in the 
matter of the Gujarat Revenue Enquiry. 


59. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar in its issue of the 13th instant gives a transla- 
tion in Gujarati of the address presented by the 


Presentation of an address 


by the students ot the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay, to 
Lieut.-Colonel Hatch, retir- 
ing Principal. 
Akhba'r-e-Soudagar 


(48), 
13th Jan. 


6). 


Mysterious disappearance 
in the Kulgi Forest (Belgaum 
District) of a student of the 
College of Science, Poona. 

Daily Telegraph and Decean 
Herald (2), 16th Jan, 


students of the Grant Medical College to Lieut.- 
Colonel W. K. Hatch, Principal of the College, who is 
shortly proceeding to England on long furlough. Dr. 
Hatch is warmly praised in the address for the 
ability with which he discharged his duties at the 
College and for the sympathetic interest he evinced 
in his pupils. 


“It is reported that search {n the Kulgi Forest of Belgaum has 


resultedin a skull and some blood-stained clothes 
being found, which are believed to be the remains of 
the unfortunate Canarese student, Goude, who was lost 
there on the 10th Deccmber last. The theory now is 
that he fella prey tosome wild animal after having 
lost his way in the forest. Why the authorities should 


have maintained silence in a case of this sort, where publicity could hardly 
have had been harmful and might even perhaps have helped to a solution of 
the mystery, is one of those questions which are best answered by those who 


affect to speak on behalf of Government.” 


61. The Indu Prakdsh reports that a movement has been set on 


Alleged movement to raise 
a memorial to Nana Fadnavis, 
a Maratha statesman. 

Indu Prakash (31), 
Jane 


16th 


foot with a view to raise a memorial to Nana 
Fadnavis, the Maratha statesman, and that a 
committee of influential gentlemen including the 
Honourable Sir Bhalechandra Krishna, Dr. M. G. 
Deshmukh and others is shortly to be organized in 
Bombay for the purpose of collecting subscriptions 
for the memorial. 


62. ‘A dacoity took place last Friday at Belgaum in the house of a person 


Dacoity at Belgaum. 
Daily Telegraph and 
Decean Herald (2), 16th Jan. 


named Acharya, residing in Kapleshwar lane in the 
city. The dacoits, numbering about twelve, armed 
with sticks, broke open the back door of the house and, 
after assaulting the inmates, carried away property 


amounting to Rs. 100. The neighbours on learning of the attack raised an 
alarm which frightened away the marauders. In their flight the dacoits 
encountered a Police-party near the Railway Station and a scuffle ensued, 
but the dacoits managed to get away with their booty.” 
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63. A correspondent writes to the Jém-e-Jamshed :—Thefts are becoming 
alarmingly frequent now-a-days in Surat. About a 
J Pie ck 2 (00) igi, Lortmight back some three or four armed robbers 
Jan. : broke into a house in a crowded part of the city 
and made away with some property. The culprits 
have not yet been traced although the matter has been reported to the 
Police. An attempt again was made the other day by some robbers to enter a 
Jain temple, but luckily without success. Jain temples commonly contain 
property counting by lakhs of rupees, and hence those responsible for their 
custody should be very vigilant against thieves. The chief reason why thefts 
are of such frequent occurrence is that, owing to the failure.of crops, the famished 
people are tempted to commit unlawful acts out of sheer desperation. It is 
very necessary, therefore, that the authorities should take stern measures for 
putting down the crime. 


64. A correspondent of the Kesari reports that in many places in the 


_ Reported damage to crops Khandesh District great damage has been caused to 
in the Khaéndesh District by 


locusts and rats. the kharif crops by locusts and rats, and requests 
Kesari (106), 14th Jan. : mee 
Government to inquire into the matter. 


65. “A cruel fate has deprived the Indian community ofa young 
man of promise who had already won his academic 
Death of Mr. B. N. Cama, laurels and was preparing himself to launch into 
the “arsi Civil Servant, from practical life. ‘The sad accident which has befallen 
a riding accident in England. Mr. B WN “OC A EE bate 2 . 
Katser-e-Hind (18), 12th r, Byramji Nowroji Cama is already widely lament 
Jan., Eng. cols. ed, especially by the Farsis. He was the elder of the 
twins who had brilliantly passed through the course 
of the local University, won the sixth Wranglership in Cambridge a few short 
months since, and successfully passed the Indian Civil Service Examination. 
At the time of his death, he was undergoing the probationary period of twelve 
months in London for the final examination, which includes the art of riding. 
It was while practising this art that the young man seems to have met with 
the fatal accident which we all deplore and which has made his parents so 
disconsolate. The occurrence is indeed heart-rending. But Mr. and Mrs. Cama 
will have this consolation that in this the darkest hour of the domestic calamity 
that has befallen them, the world of India sincerely participates in their sad 
bereavement.” 


G. M.. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
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11 | Sind Gazette ves} Karachi ooe | Bi-weekly ..-| Colonel Cory; European; 61; a retired 600 
| | Military officer. | 
12 | Sind Times a Se sunt. aes vo Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 400 
13 | Voice of India a Bombay... ssi Weekly ... , aes 1,000 
AnGLo-GUJARA ‘TI. | 
14 | Deshabhakta »-| Baroda ... ; ; Weekly ... eee (1) Dolatram Maganlal Sh4h; Hindu (Guja- 650 
| : | rati Bania) ; 26. 
| | (2 Vasantl4l Sunderlal Des4i; Hindu (N4gar 
| réhman); 39. 
15 | Gujaréti ...| Bombay... i es ---| Ichharam Surajrém Desd#i; Hindu (Surti) 4,000 
| | | Bania); 47. 
16 Gujarat Mitra eee Surat é . Do. sl Hormasyji Jamshedji > Parsi - 4] BUC 
17. | Hindi Punch ...| Bombay oe | Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 41 800 
18 | Kaiser-e-Hind | Vo, veal Ee een «+» Framji Cowasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 51 3,200 
19 | Kathidwdr News... Be: Rajkot ... a Bi-weekly ove! Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi ; 38 ... 460 
290 | Kathidwdr Times...  ...| Do. oe a a (1) Tehelram Nenumal Vazirani; Hindu 470 
| (Kéyast); 42. | 
| (2) Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B, ;: 
| Hindu (N4gar Brahman); 42 | 
21 | Praja Bandhu | Ahmedabad ...; Weekly ... 0; chev Umedr4m; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 600 
man) ; 34. | 
92 «| Rajapatrika Do. «» Do, ... Ganpatrém Uttamram Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati: 300 
__ Brahman); 26. _ 
93 | Raést Goftar 4..| Bombay 0° | Do. | Kaikhoshru Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi ; 57 1,550 
| 
94 | Satya Vakta ae ES bP ay Fortnightly ... Keabovial Harivithald4és; Hindu (Shrimali 000 
25 Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Baroda ... - Weekly ... .-| Démodar Sivlirama Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ;| 4,300 
. 37. | 
94 | Sury4 Prakash wee] Surat vos! ee so} -Nagindas Dayabhii ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61 mh 250 
| —. 
ANGLO-K2’NARESF. | | 
ae | | 
27° | Rdjahanss... ves poe f Dharwar vas! Weekly o | Komlakar Dinkar Jather; Hindu (Karhdda 30 


vegetable seller); 42. 
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ANGLOo-MaBR({rTal. 
28 | Dnydn Chakshu .,,. | Poona ... ..| Woekly ,.. ..{ Bhau Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshastha Brdéh- 700 
| man); 46. 
39 | Dny4noday cut - Bombay... oa ie | eee ...; Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 626 
tian ; 41. | 
30 | Dnydn Prakash ,,, Poona ... Do. ...| Han N&r4yan Apte; Hindu Chitp&wan Bréh-| 1,000 
man); J&. ; | 
81 | Indu Prakdsh ,.. soo | BO oe | Bi-weekl | Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
| aes _ , Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
| Hindu (Maratha) ; 37. 
32 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu see Kolhapur ...| Weekly... ‘i cesses vee 
33 | Native Opinion ... oh Bombay... .| Bi-weekly | Vinfyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 900 
| wan Brdhman); 30. 
84 | Prekshak... re .... Satara ... | Weekly ... | Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 300 
! | Brahman) ; 30. 
35 |Samarth ..., a ae Kolh4pur Do. ... W4man R&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 906 
|  (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 26. a 
386 | Sh4hn Vijay Do. a) ... Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 330 
| man); 26. 
37 | Shri Saydji Vijay ...| Baroda ... Do. ; ... Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 3,000 
| 37. 
38 | Subodh Patrika ... i | Bombay... Do. ve .. Dwarkaénath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 900 
| 26. 
39 | Sudhdrak ... soe ... Poona Do. ... Vinkyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 2,500 
| pawan Brahman) ; 32, 
| 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
| & | 
40 |0O Anglo-Lusitano a) Bombay... | Weekly... _.. Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... a 900 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE | | 
AND CONCANIUM. | | 
41 |O Bombaense ... _ ...! Bombay... | Weekly... A 
ANGLO-SINDI. | 
42 Al-Haq 4 Sukkur .. Weekly ... oS Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan| 1,100 
: (Pathan); age between 36 and 40. 
43 | Prabhat ... coe wihvderabad Doe. «ss __.. Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 500 
f (Bind). : 
| 
AnGio-Urpu. | 
44 | Muslim Herald ... .| Bombay. | Daily .... ..,| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 1,100 
_ Muhammadan ; 26. 
ENGLISH, MARA’'THI AND 
GUJARKA TI. 
46 | Baroda Vatsal ... | Baroda «. ,..| Weekly ,,. | Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 65 
: | 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND | 
KANARESE. : 
46 | Karn&tak Patré ,.. .. Dharw4r | Weekly ... me meerre. Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu (Lingé- 290 
: 3 | yat) ; 31. 
| | 
GUJARA'TI. | 
47 | Akhb4r-e-Islém ... ..., Bombay.. Daily __.| K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,500 
* ee 36. : 
48 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar - ...) Do. wm. ,..( Do  .. _ ...) N4ndbb4i Batanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; 45 2,500 
49 ‘| Bombay Patrika .., = ae Weekly .. “ B4lubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 125 
: | age 30. | 
50 | Bombay Sam4char rot Bg gre: Daily ... _Kaikhosfu M4nekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ;| 4,000 
) as "| Parsi; 32. 
51 | Broach Mitra ,.., ... Broach ,,, -..| Weekly .. ‘ai Manekl4l Narotamdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 82 ... 100 
52 |Broach Saméchér... .,,. Do. ... ..., Doe on ene) APeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 42... ...| 500 
53 |DeshiMitrs ... .../Surat ... ...| Dor se sss| KAshide’s Bhagvind&s ; Hindu (Kfchia, i.e. 0) 1,500 
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GUJARATI—sontenued. 

54 | Din Mani ve eee} Broach. =, Weekly... a. Banta) gy Topas; Hindu —(Kéyastha} 125 
nia); 47. 

OO: |\Paread sic eee see BOTBBY.... »s| Monthly... ««»| Bomanji Navroji Ka&br&ii; Parsi; 41... ... 600 

566 | Gadgaddt eee ; ae oo.) Weekly oo oés —— Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassodaj 1,000 
nia); 35. 

57 | Gap Sap ... fe al: BO wes ise Fortnightly »»»| Perozsh4h Jehgngir Murzb4n; Parsi ; 25... 425 

58 | Hitechchhu me +e Ahmedabad ,,.; Weekly... ses} Jesing Mulji ; Hindu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 400 

59 | J&4m-e-Jahdnooma .| Bombay... eee} Do. »--| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria; Pdrsi; 25 350 

60 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... +} Do. «| Daily .| Jehangir Behrémji Marzb&n; Parsi ; 52 3,000 

41 | Kaira Vartaman ... 2 oe »| Weekly ... :; — Fulchand; Hindu  (ShrAvak 79 
ania) ; 63. 

62 | Navséri Prak4sh .. » | Navs&ri... Do. ace .| Rustamji Jamadspji; Parsi ; 52 ... 800 

63 | Nure Elam ses -ee} Bombay... ie) Monthly... ee-/ Merw4nji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... 600 

64 (Nydyadarshak = «+. ree| Ahmedabad _ ...| Fortnightly .| Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shriméli 300 

| Shravak Bania) ; 33. | 
65 | Praja Mitra ae «| Karéchi,,, ...| Bi-weekly ...| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; Parsi; 28 ... 350 
| | 
66 | Praja Pokaér eee ‘ | Surat ...| Weekly ... -| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... 500 
| 
67 | Punch Dand .--| Bombay... ve Do. --| Jamnad4s Bhagvandds Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
| | 39. 

68 | Samsher Bah4ddur “| Ahmedabad | Do. .| Sav4ibhai Réichand; Hindu  (ShrAvak 200 
| | Banja) ; 57. 

G69 | Stri Bodh... ...| Bombay... .-| Monthly... .| Kaikhoshru Navroji K4br4ji ; Parsi; 57 400 
70 =| Surat Akhbar ses Surat eee: Weekly ... .| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33 300 
| | | 
71 | Svadesh Bandhu ... »-»| Mahudha oe Do. -| Maneklal Khushaldas ; Hindu (Bania); &0 250 

72 | Vishvadarshan ne Kaira 1 Do. .| Parsotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Br&h-| oes 
| man); 2v. 
| 
HINDI. | 
28 1 Faneit ve ves sos| ROOMM “nes ooo Weekly . .| Govindrio Gangdyr4dm Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 126 
| | jari) ; 40. 
74 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-' Bombay « Do. »..| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar} 6,200 
| char. | | Brahman) ; 36. 
| K A’NARESE. | 
| | 
"5 Digvijaya ... eee ~ Gadag .. vee Weekly ... .| Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu eee 
| | | (Devavg, Ling@vat). 
76 | Hubli Patré Sou MEIER. gen oe: baDe .. Hanmant Sanjiv Sagur ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
| man); 43. 3 
77 | Karndtak Vritta... »».| Dharwar : De. »-((1) Shivrim Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
| | (Karh4da Brehman); 3°. 
| (2) Ann4chirya Bélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| ) (Deshasth Brahman); $2. 
93 Loki Bandhu... Oe as ae | Gurur4o R4ghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 300 
. S | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 37. 
79~=— Loka Mitra fess «| Bavert  (Dhar- Do, i. -|Guddo Melgir Nidgir; Hindu (Deshasth we 
| war), Brahman). | 
80. Rasik Ranjini ».| Gadag Do. »--| Gaurishankar Ramprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| | - Brahman); 40. 
81 | Saty’ Vritta vee ee} Do : Do. .| Shrinivas Raghavendra Umachigi; Hindu 200 
| ) (Deshasth LDrahman) ; 47. 
! | 
MaRATHI, Ee | 
82 : Arunodaya = oot Phéne- ss: srr Weekly ... | KAshinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 700 
| . - Brahman) ; 56. ee 
83 | A’rydvart os a seo' Dhulia ... ee Do. »+| Vithal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
g4 Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum » - Do | Hari Bhikaji Smant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 325 
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— 85 | Chandanshu .... Tasgaon .« Weekly .. Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 28 
| shasth Brahman); 38. | 
86 | Chandrakant ,.. «| Chikodi oe) ae .-.| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit-. 100 
| | | p&wan Brahman); 36. 
87 | Chandrodaya ve) Chiplun 2 A <a ..| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Ohitpawan: 250 
. | Brahman); 34. 
88 | Chikitsak... ves .--| Belgaum Be ee le ie an Bhimaji Hindn (Deshasth Brdhman) ;: 600 
, 4 
89 | Chintamani oo-| Nipani .. sect? ; — Réghoba Gurau; Hindu (Maré- 40 
| : _ tha). 
90 Chitragupta . Khardd ... | Do. soe! Jayvannath Balaji Sapre ; Hindu (KXarhada 100 
! Brahman); 31. 
9] | Dakshin Vritta ... ... Kolhapur Do. .. Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (C handra- L705 
| seniya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 63. 
92 | Decn Mitra .. | Bombay... Do. Bid Err ess sen ernest nara , os 
93 | Deshakdlavartamdn Pa Krandol ee ..., Mahaddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth: 218 
: | _ Brahman), 37. 
94. | Dharwar Vritta ... ped Dharwar . G. ae R40 Sitheb rang 7 RAme shandra Joglekar ; 700 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 52 
95 | Dnydn Sagar st . Kolhapur Do. zs Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; fini (Shraavat Brah- 275 
| , man); 36. 
96 | Gurékhi ..| Bombay... Do. .. Vinayak Nérayan Bhite ; Hindu (Karh4da 2,400 
| | |  Prdhman) ; 32. | 
97 | Gurékhi ... 1 De. eos Daily | Do. do. 9,000 
98 | Hindu Punch : Thana Weekly... Ps | Shridhar Vaman S&thaye; Hindu (C ‘hitpawan 500 
| | Brahman) ; 36. 
99 | Jagadaddarsh Ahmednagar Do. ee dshinath Bahirdv Lim@ye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| | | pawan Brihman) ; 47. 
60 | Javadhitechchhu ,..| Poona Do. ... Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpi- 4,000 
| ~ wan Brahman) ; 70. 
101 .| Jagotsamdchar . ‘Thana gaia i gare A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kayasth 600 
| | Prabhu) 3 36. 
102 | K4l ...| Poona, Do. wv. Shivriin Mahdidev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 2,900 
| : | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 40. 
103 | Kalpataru.,, ... Sholapur Do. a Govind Nardyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman) ; 43. 
104 | Karmanuk ey | POONB ies weet SO eee | Hari Narayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 3,000 
| | | ‘ | Brdhman) ; 32. 
105 | Ker4l Kokil rombay... .. Monthly ..| Krishna Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhfida 2,000 
| | Brahman) ; AG Je 
106 | Kesari ... Poona | Weekly...  4..| Bal Gang idhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 13,000 
ae | & hitpawan br: Shman) ; : 39. 
107 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ..,; Dbulia ... En ea | Balwant Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahinan) ; 39. 
108 | Khandesh Vaibhav ee ike 3 Seer ..., palwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 800 
| pawan Brahman) ; 50. 
109 | Kumtha Vritta ... we uote oe | Do. ...; Wakshman Babur4o Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 300 
! ! ) Brakman) ; 42. | 
110 | Lokamata.,.. eee : Vengurla Do. a Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 929 
ead 7 Brahman); 23. | 
11] | Lokaseva ... ae a NAsik jak See ee .. Anant V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitp&4wan 300 
| | Brahman) ; 35, | 
i 
112 | Maldrdshtra Vritta | Sétéra ... oo ia |. eee ,.., Pandurang Bab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; | 150 
| ae 35. | 
| 
113 | Moda Vritta oS eee aa er ...| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 1.500 
! | Bralman) ; 50. | 
114 | Mumbai Vaibhav | Bombay... sal Dey >i. eee} Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 1,600 
| pawan Brahman odd 5096 | 
115 Mumbai Vaibhav ee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Do. do. oon 1,100 
116 | Nagar Sam4ch4r... ...; Ahmednagar ,,.; Do .. 4. aged Linguji Hindu (Telegu Fulmili) ; 79 
| Ze | | 
117 | N4&sik Vritt mee ae Sere mee Tag! eae ... Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 280 
Brahmap ): 28. | | 
118 | Nydy4 Sindhu ... «| Ahmednagar ..,; Do. .., —.../ Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
119 | Pandhari Bhushan ...|Pandharpur ..| Do. .,,—,,,| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brahman) ; 28. 
} : | 
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120 ’ Pandhari Mitré& ... Pandharpur serl WOCKLY ... ime Govind Sakh4r4im Lidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth: ' J08 
12% | Poona Vaibhav Vadgaon Do. ey Ganesh Mahidey Kelk: ar; Hindu (0 hitpawan aoe 
122 | Prahodh Chandrika .os| Jalgaon 5 aero | shorn 5 ene Fadnis, Hindu (Deshasth | 200 
123 | Prabodh Ratna .| Barsi ., Monthly Paine Prothe Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 4€@ 1, 75 
124 | Pratod | Isl4mpur .| Weekly .. sie] gsxr La i Kashalkar ; ina 300 
125 | Réghav Bhushan -| Yeola Do. so Gulabsing Whapivsth ; > Hindu (Pardeshi) ; : 5 | 135 
” ' Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. vs *) eian 5. Hindu pega 1,000 
127 ; Sholipur Sam4ch4r . | Sholapur Do. ; | Narstppa Abdnna ; Hindu (Kamati) ; 42 cs 375 
128 Shrigonda Vritt ... Shrigonda Do. ve | Bale Abhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 1CO 
129 | Shri Shahu coe vee] SAtATA eee Do. | Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 100 
139 /Shubh Suchak Do. Do. Silents Appaji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
13]  Bedavchats .| Ahmednagar wb ae Dhonis “Andedin’ Dhuse Hindu (Deshasth| 4.00 
| | Brahman); : 

132 | Sudhakar 5 eee| Pen Do. oe . | N4rdyan Gene Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4wan 40) 
oo Vartadarah | Malvan ... veel Do, = __ Seon Pi Samant; (Windu (Gaud Bri ae 6CO 
134 | Vengurla Vritta ... | Vengurla sail Do. ... Vithal Govind B&navalikar; Hindu (Gand 300 
135 Vidya Vilas .| Kolhapur Do, soe! nae hon - my rokhale; Hindu (C ial 600 
136 | Vidywrthi .. “a eee! Nandurbar i) BO 'Sad4shiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Very small. 
137 | Vikshipta ... inn ->| Bombay... 2 Do. vast - | ,Bethamen) 5 24. ‘ansalkar; Hindu nrhSdal 1,800 
188 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar DO. es Monthly eee ese 600 
139 | Vrittas4r ... | Wali .e.| Weekly ... a penn ene < Vaidya; Hindu wat 250 
140 | Vritta Sudha sou wo, SAtdra sat Do, “f v»| Ramchandra, Vésuan, Khativas Hindu (De- 100 
141 / Vy4pari .| Poona Do ner epelne ag Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 200 

SIN DI- 
142 | Khairkhth Sind ... «| Karachi ..| Weekly a Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Anil) ; 27 sl 600 
143 “Muin-ul-Llém oe 2. “ Do. os be ay aa walad Sidikkhan ; Meher i 
144 | Sind Sudhér_.... et ay ree ee . | XhAnchand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 33 Fr, 600 
145 | Sookree ... elk ee i ee 2 he ..., dhamatmal Lalchand ; Ifindu (Bania); 40 2 200 
URpv. | 
146 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... eo! Weekly ... ve uate abort Fst Hamid Farrahk ; 700 
be feats akbble a Bos ee a all a Do. do. sol 000 
MaRra'til AND Ka'NARESE, 
148 Choodadhe soenmmmmece | bagalkot neti AAG LY ismensenns Hande Trimet eons Hindu  (Deshasth 125 
149 | Karnétak Vaibhav ..-| Bijapur ... reek Pape 2” ao me pa a, ae to Hindu (Deshasth 300 
150..|. Siddheshvar...cc........0o) Bagalkut.* ees! Do. cce....ees Pyssahrése Shivaji Pow4r; Hinda (Maratha) ; . 150 
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MABRA’THI AND URDU. 
Champévati Us 
Gulbarga Samdchdr_... 
PorTUGU £8E-KONKANI. 


A Luz e668 eee e¢e 


Luso-Concanim .,., son 


| 
| Bid (Hyderabad 
Deccan). 


Gulbarga sa 


Bombay... oe 


Weekly eee eee 


Do. eee eee 


Weekly «.. ies 
Do. eee eee 


(Brdhman).; 30. 


C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 


Krishnarfo Trimbakrfo R4&jurkar; 


Parashram Govind; Hindu (Br4hman); 45 ... 


Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 


125 


500 


1,000 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


C. The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accentis left out, and the short a(9 =u in gun) is, to prevent, confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d. 


DL, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and erio 


proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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1174) Nipani Vaibhav «| Nipdni ...| Weekly ...| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar;) 933 
| Hindu (Brdhman). | 
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Politics and the Publie Adminésstration. 


1. Writing about Scheepers and Kritzinger, the Mumbai Vaibhav says :— 

The execution of Scheepers and the probable execution 

Praise of Scheepers and of Kritzinger, though not illegal, show that the British 

as ay nl Vuibhay (114), Government are wanting in generosity of heart, 

94th Jan, statesmanship and fellow-feeling. If a nation like 

the Boers, which has produced such heroic patriots, 

does not deserve independence, we know not what other nation under the 
sun oes. 


2, ‘The Boer war has formed a constant topic of conversation among the 
Hindus, who have evinced much interest in its pro- 

The Boer war and the gress, But, O Hindus, who seem to think that your 
— can teach to the highest happiness consists merely in talking about 
Vartdlarsh (132), 20th the Boer war, since when have you become so dull- 
Jan, witted? Can you not realize what is going on? 
This is no time for idle talk. That time will come only 

when youare free from anxiety as to how to earn your daily bread. Is it not 
strange that you should amuse yourselves by talking about the war and about the 
heroic spirit and love of independence displayed by the Boers? Has God given 
love of independence only to the Boers and to no one else in the world? O 
Hindus, think fora while, Do not allow yourselves to die. Are you not tired 
now of quarreling among yourselves? Do not follow frivolous pursuits, but open 
your eyesand see what is goiny on. God has brought human beings together 
in this world in order that they may live together and die together. It is 
in this that our life’s object and our happiness lie, but unfortunately, none 
recognises this truth and all men from the highest to the lowest act selfishly. 
Every monarch wants to acquire fresh wealth and fresh territory and, blinded 
by greed, is ever ready to swallow whatever he happens to come across. 
As the king is, so are his subjects ; and it is he that is responsible for the pre- 
valence of disunion and quarrels among the latter. The internal hatreds 
and jealousies among the Hindus must, therefore, be attributed to their 
rulers alone. The greed of the English is insatiable and has led them 
to commit all sorts of heavy sins. .Their policy has already madea great 
difference between our former and our present condition. It behoves us, now, 
to recognise this difference. We must see how things are going on in the 
world and must bear in mind that, broadly speaking, all other nations are enjoying 
independence more or less. There is no nation on the earth which is in complete 
subjection, Even the few nations which are in that state are fully aware that all 
men are equal in the eyes of God, that it is not proper that one should rule over 
another, and that none but the helpless will allow themselves to be ruled by 
others. It was the recognition of this last principle which enabled the Americans 
to win their independence and which has led the Boers to fight so heroical- 
ly against heavy odds and to acquire a world-wide fame for patriotism, 
valour, and love of independence, ‘The Boers have followed the right path, 
and as God takes care of them, it is doubtful whether British arms will 
ultimately be crowned with success. There was a time when India too gave 
birth to such heroic patriots as the Boers have shown themselves to be. That 
was the period of her highest glory, But times have changed and with them 
everything has become topsy-turvy. Her Kshatriya sons have to be content 
with toy-pistols instead of real swords. O Brahmins, look to the present 
miserable condition of your mother-land. She is no longer a land of plenty. 


Famine aiter famine has overtaken her. The Hindus have become mere’ 


skeletons, and are reduced to helplessness and have lost all vitality. O 
Brahmins, do not attend to anything else, but reflect why is it that you 
have been reduced to beggary, Remember the ways which your ancestors 
followed when India enjoyed mdependence, and see whether your actions tally 
with theirs. O Kshatriyas, ye also bear this advice in mind and consider what 
should be our future course. 
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3. England has not succeeded in collecting a sufficiently large fund for 
ii i. ie perpetuating the rersey J of Queen Victoria, and this 
Victoria Memorial Fund in ®hOws how ungrateful she is to her late ruler, under 
India and in England. whose regime, in fact, she reached her present height 
Moda Vritta (113), 20th of glory. Whatever advantages India may have 
Jan.; Qurdkhi (97), 21st derived from British rule, it is beyond doubt that it 
Jan. has reduced her to utter poverty, yet India has collected 
a larger fund than England, Though such is the intensity of our loyalty, our 
Anglo-Indian rulers never speak well of us. Surely, their brazenfacedness and 
ingratitude cannot go further. The Victoria Memorial Fund brings India’s 
gratitude into strong relief as contrasted with England’s ingratitude. The pity, 
however, is that our goodness is hardly recognised by our rulers. 


4, Commenting on the King’s speech at the opening of Parliament, the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed says:—It is somewhat satisfactory 


he King’ ; ° 
SL at’ the ceeélaw cf We taeew Umet tue speech does not entirely ignore the 


speech at the opening of 


Parliament. interests of India. The nature of the references to 
Jim-e-Jamshed (60), 18th our country, however, are hardly calculated to evoke 
Jan. approval. IH{is Majesty has contented himself with 


assuring the people that care will be takon to make the famine ows d of Govern- 
ment conform to the recommendations of the recent Famine Commission. We 
necd not, however, remind His Majesty that prevention is better than cure, 
and that instead of devising measures for coping with famine, it is very 
desirable to devise such as might prevent its recurrence. This can be done 
only by extending irrigation in the country and by reducing the land assess- 
ment. By resorting to these means for making India prosperous, the British 
Government would be not only adding a feather in its cap but would ensure 
its own security against the danger of forcign aggression. 


5. Commenting on the same subject, the Bombay Samichair says:—The 
references to India in the King’s speech are apt to jar 
on the ears of the Indian public. In view of the fact 
that the country is not yet free from the combined 
calamities of plague and famine, it is a matter for considerable regret that the 
speech does not contain a word of sympathy and solicitude for the people in their 
dreadful trials. Thespeech further betrays a tinge of apathy towards the labours 
of the Famine Commission, but this was only a forevone conclusion to those 
who had carefully studied the recent despatch of Lord George Hamilton on the 
report of the Commission. We can but express our regret that in drafting the 
part of the speech which relates to India, sufficient care has not been taken to 
make it suited to the dignity of the great potentate who presides over the desti- 
nies of the British Empire. 


Bombuy Samdchdr (50), 


18th Jan. 


6. The Broach Samachar writes very euthusiastically about the King’s 
speech and warmly thanks His Majesty for his 
solicitude towards the people of India. The Indians, 
it remarks, will look upon the speech as worth its 
weight in gold, and by doing so, it continues, they will be doing nothing more 
than showing their loyalty towards the British rdj. 


Broach Samdchar (52), 
93rd Jan. 


7. “The protest of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce against the 
ied iii din tel, action of the Australian federal Government is quite 
cutta Chamber of Commerce Opportune, and is received with general satisfaction 
against the action of the throughout the country.......... The new law seeks 
Australian Government in practically to enforce the employment of Australian 
demanding the exclusion of Grew on forcign vessels trading with the colonies, to 


Asiatic labour on foreign : : a) 
vessels trading with Aus- the total exclusion of men of other nationalities. 


tralia. Whilst we in India are earnestly thinking of expand- 
Proja Bandhu (21), 19th ing our industries, ship-owners in the British Isles 
Jan., Eng: cols. seek to exclude the few hundred Khalasies that by 


honest work earn a livelihood, and their kinsmen in Australia are trying to do 
a similar thing. It would be futile to point out to these selfish men that the 
tenets of the Christian faith, on which they apparently lay so much stress, are 
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opposed to the spirit in which they are acting. Ohristianity, we fear, has 
ceased to be the guiding star of most of the Ohristian people. The Govern- 
ment of India is bound, in the interests of the millions over whom it rules 
in the name of Britain, to stand up for the cause of equality among all the 
members of the Empire. It was the other day that the Australians claimed 
the privilege of competing for the Civil Service of India. The latter service 
ought, in justice to our legitimate aspirations, to be mainly recruited from 
the Indians, but if it is thrown open to all the British colonies, is it 
too much to ask the latter to treat the Indians exactly as they treat them- 
selves? The fact of the matter is that the whole question of the treat- 
ment of our countrymen by the people of the dominant race has hitherto 
been based upon doctrines that cannot bear a fair examination. The statute 
book of the Indian Legislature, and of the several colonies, are disfigured 
by enactments directed against our countrymen, and by general sweeping 
provisions, without any discrimination in our favour as loyal British subjects 
deserving of equality of treatment. It will require very persistent agita- 
tion on our part if ever we dream of attaining to the level of equality with 
our British-born fellow-subjects. It is well that the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce have used their influence in our behalf. There are other economic 
courses, which in sheer self-defence must be sooner or later adopted by us, 
if we are to continue to gain sufficient food to live. Our brethren of 
Bengal, it appears, have resolved to buy only Bengal sugar to the exclusion of 
the foreign article. Are there not other articles which deserve to be shunned 
in the same manner ? ” 
8. Commenting on the Secretary of State’s reply to the challenge made 
by Mr, Digby in his ‘ Prosperous India,’ the Mahrdtta 
Comments on Lord George says :—“ ‘lhe correspondence between Mr. Digby and 
Hamilton's reply to the chal- the Secretary of State clearly proves that in the present 
enge made by Mr. Digby in sexe ice ° , 
his “ Prosperous India.” condition of our agitation we must despair of getting 
Mahrdtta (7), 19th Jan, even a hearing from the official party. How shall we 
buttonhole the Secretary of State and compel him to 
fairly argue the matter with us, the non-official party? It seems almost an 
impossibility, since the profits of the Government of India have been directly 
vested in the Crown of England by the Act of 1858, and the Secretary has 
become an almost irresponsible revenue agent of the Crown, who is leniently © 
treated for obvious reasons. We are almost tempted to sigh for the days 
of the East India Company, when the Parliament exercised a watchful and 
almost jealous control over the actual rulers of India, and when the ordeal of 
an impeachment was to the latter a thing to be counted with. The insolence of 
Lord George’s reply to Mr. Digby goes beyond all bounds; but till the consei- 
ence of the British nation wakes up, and there arises a friend of India with 
courage and ability like that of Burke, men like Mr. Dighy must despair of 
getting even a hearing, unless of course the Indian people get-up an agitation 
strong and Violent enough to force the Government to hear us and thus 


strenethen the hands of our spokesmen in England.”’ 


9, Tho disgraceful impertinence of Lord George Hamilton’s reply to Mr. 
: Vi Digby shows His Lordship’s highly autocratic ten- 
BS gs Suydjt Vay (37), denoies. It is indeed very disgraceful that, presiding 
- as he does over the destinies of India, Lord George 
should be negligent of his true duties and only content himself with drawing 
glowing pictures of the so-called prosperity of the country. It is indeed 
unworthy of His Lordship that he should look with complacency upon the 
picture of India’s poverty drawn by Mr. Digby. Does he not know that his 
indifference in the matter will confirm the popular belief in the extreme 
poverty of India, and that, in consequence, his lucubrations regarding her 
so-called prosperity will have no effect whatsoever ? 
10, “The Secretary of State’s despatch to the Indian Government on the 
Famine Commission Report is one more evidence of 
Despatch of the Secretary how indifferently the Chief of the India Otfice treats 
of State for India on the gven the gravest problems affecting this country. 
. — Rommiteien Str The document fully bears the stamp of the writer who 
Jans Eng. cols. 7 is skilful in writing a minute without going into the 
details of even a single point, Thus the Commission’s 
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report is, to all appearances, appreciated and Sir Antony’s labours are highly 

raised, yet the retary of State only says that the recommendations o the 

ommission will materially contribute towards lessening the lamentable effects of 
a failure of the monsoon rains. Nota word is said about the merits of the recom- 
mendations. The Bombay Government comes in for a large share of blame in 
the Commission’s report.......... The despatch, however, pats the Bombay 
Government and its subordinate officers, who had to encounter ope difficulties in 
dealing with the unprecedented calamity in Gujarét. About the suggestions and 
recommendations of the Commission, the Secretary of State only approves of the 
procedure adopted by the Government of India in referring the subject to loca] 
Governments. He does not give his own opinion on any of the measures 
suggested to remove the lamentable state of things. The excessive indebted- 
ness of the cultivating classes in Bombay is admitted. The Commissioners 
suggest that legislative and administrative remedies alone can arrest the pro- 
gress of this evil. The Secretary of State dismisses this important suggestion 
with only a mention of the complex and deep-rooted difficulties which attend 
the subject. We ask, is it not high time that the Government should seriously 
begin to solve the difficulties? If not now, when will it be opportune, in 
the opinion of Lord George Hamilton, to take some practical action in this 
matter ?”’ 


11. The Gurdkhi says :—The despatch of the Secretary of State on the 
report of the Famine Commission shows how wilfully 
indifferent Government are to the real interests of the 
people and how they regard the appointment of Com- 
missions as a mere sop to the Cerberus of popular feeling. They know how 
much the people are suffering, but they deliberately wink at the real state of 
things. Commissions are practically useless and all the money spent on them 
is simply wasted. In the first place their recommendations are generally made 
in a half-hearted spirit and, secondly, the authorities never show the will 
to carry them out faithfully. Writing on the same subject in another issue, 
and referring particularly to the Secretary of State’s instructions that the 
Famine Commission’s report should be referred to local Governments for their 
opinions, the paper says :— When is this lengthy process of red-tapeism to end ? 
Do Government intend to wait till many more famines have overtaken the 
land? ‘The recommendations of the Famine Commission are so important 
that no time should be lost in carrying them out. The apathy of Govern- 
ment in the matter is in striking contrast with the hot haste in which 
the Land Revenue Bill was passed. When the Famine Commission’s 
report has thus been light-heartedly disposed of by the Secretary of 
State, no good can possibly result from an appeal to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. His Majesty, indeed, said in his speech at the opening 
of Parliament that, in future, famine administration would be modified in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Commission. We thank His 
Majesty for the sympathy he has shown for the famine-stricken péople of India. 
But in the light of the Secretary of State’s despatch, the hope thus held out 
seems to be hollow. Of course, His Majesty cannot know the horrors of 
famine, nor also the fact that the one defect in Indian administration is 
that although Government are ready enough to make inquiries, they take no 
action on the results of such inquiries. 


12. “At last we have been favoured with the views of Lord George 
cas aia Hamilton on the recommendations of the Famine 
at Baydjs Vyay (97), Commission, but it is painful to observe that the 
an., Eng. cols. ; ng : 
document in question is wholly empty and contains 
nothing better or more than the truisms about the vastness and desola- 
tion of the famine, &c., &c., and a little merciful patting administered 
to the Government of Bombay whose position is none the better for it. 
The Congress had said so much, the Commission had spoken so clearly 
and emphatically, and the famine had also told so loud and so sad a 
tale, that it was quite natural to have hoped that all these cries had reached 
Lord George, but if they have, they have not penetrated far enough nor 
have altered any of his views. The land revenue question in India has 
been admitted to be pressing in importance, and yet there is nothing about it in 
the despatch, Why was it written at all?” 


Guradkhs (97), 21st and 
22nd Jan. 
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13. The Kdl coneludes, in its issueforthe week, its article on the rise and fall 
: of the Spanish empire in South America, The present 
, Fall = "g — em- article describes the fall of the empire, and in the course 
ae Kil (102), 24th Jan. of it, the paper says :—England has found in India a 
veritable philosopher’s stone which has made her a land 
of gold. The same was the case with the Spanish possessions in South America. 
It was her South American empire that made Spain wealthy and powerful. 
But when the French Revolution broke out and a wave of freedom swept 
over the world, South America too struggled for independence. Napoleon’s. 
‘invasion of Spain and the imprisonment of King Ferdinand helped the American 
subjects of Spain to gain their object, and they gradually broke loose from the 
Spanish yoke. Even while the struggle was commencing, there were some parts 
of South America which wanted to continue in subjection to Spanish sovereignty. 
This, however, is not to be wondered at. Just as some oxen like to be always 
yoked to the plough or as some kinds of insects always like to live in dunghills, 
so there are people in the world who turn away from independence and wish to 
remain in bondage. Describing how the Americans obtained materials of 
warfare, the paper says:—The English have introduced railways into India 
in order to be able to carry troops from one place to another and also to 
drain away her wealth, Though these are their real objects in the construction 
of railways, nevertheless, natives too have profited by them. In the same 
way though Spain took horses and arms to South America for her own selfish 
ends, they proved indirectly the source of her own ruin. The Americans 
acquired the arts of riding and using arms and were thus able to hold their 
own in their struggle for independence. Indeed, the ways of God are 
inscrutable, Spain hoped, by means of her horses and arms, to squeeze the 
Americans; but such is the irony of fate that she thereby brought about 
her own fall, Man tries to oppress the weak and the helpless, but in the very 
means he uses, he sows the seeds of his own ruin. Well, in this way, after all, 
the Americans succeeded in 1822 in completely breaking off from Spain. 
God wanted to grant them freedom and they obtained it. He is omnipotent 
and there is none to resist His will, Verily, God’s will must be done. 


14. The British Empire may be compared to a whale. Just as the 

_ whale reigns supreme over the sea, and all other 

The British — -— - aquatic animals are cowed down before it, so also 
— S retane “England rules the waves and no other nation can 
Kéi (102), 24th Jan. dare resist her naval power. Just as the whale 
devours everything that comes in its way, so algo 

England has swallowed the wealth of various countries. The Greek poet 
Lucian has described.a gigantic fish that had swallowed a large number 
of human beings. The description is so completely true of the British 
Empire that, while reading it, one is inclined to believe that the poet 
meant to describe that empire allegorically. The Irish have almost given 
up all hopes of escaping from the clutches of the British Empire, yet 
despair has not slackened their efforts to win independence. Recent] 
Mr. Redmond went to America to enlist the sympathies of the Irish there, 
and the latter have issued a manifesto which states inter alia that Ireland 
is fully alive to the fact that she cannot get back her independence other- 
wise than by war, but that she is deterred from adopting that course at 
present, owing to a consciousness of her present inability to wage a successful 
war against England. It is indeed tobe deeply regretted that England's 
policy towards Ireland should have brought matters to such an extreme 
pass. ‘Truly speaking, a paramount power should stand in the relation 
of a motier to its subjects. Just as a mother carefully fosters the growth 
of her child and allows it to enjoy freedom when it reaches the years of 
discretion, so also the paramount power should so promote the development 
of the subject nations as never to make them wish for separation from her. 
Again it bas to be remembered that the subject races should be bound by 
some natural tie to the ruling power; then alone can true cordiality exist 
between the two. Ireland, as stated above, is seeking to separate herself from 
the British Empire by resorting to arms, but besides war there are other milder 
and more natural ways of winning independence, For instance, Australia has 
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become almost independent and is soon likely to possess an independent navy. 
But how did Australia gain her end? No doubt, ‘blood is thicker than 
water, but that does not fully account for her independence. It must 
be remembered that she has so completely identiiied her own interests 
and feelings with those of England that the mother country regards her 
asa source of strength and is always ready to give her new rights. The 
methods of Ireland are different and they, instead of pleasing England, ex- 
asperate her feelings. Though the course followed by Australia is better than 
that pursued by Ireland, there is no doubt that both the countries will, sooner 
or later, become completely independent. When this happens, John Bull 
will be represented not as a stout, corpulent fellow as at present, but as a thin 
and weak person. Let us, however, hope that such a contingency may not 
arise and that England will treat all her subject races equally. 


15. Mr. Maclean, in a book recently published by himself, discusses the 
question whether discontent is increasing in India, 
Alleged increase of dis- The discussion, however, is superfluous, for the fact of 
content in India and its the discontent is so patent that no one, even super- 
Oe Kal (102), 24th Jan. ficially acquainted with the present condition of 
India, can remain blind to it. Indeed, how can the 
Indian people be contented, when a thousand and one agencies are actively at 
work in sowing seeds of discontent among them? The monopoly obtained 
by Europeans of the commerce and the higher appointments under Gov- 
ernment, the heavy drain of India’s wealth and her consequent poverty, 
the constant ill-treatment of the natives by their rulers, the mischievous 
tactics of the Christian Missionaries, the enactment of various severe laws 
like the Bombay Land Revenue Act and the Sedition Law, which, though osten- 
sibly passed in the interests of the people, have only served to benefit 
Government, the imposition of obnoxious taxes like the salt-tax and the income- 
tax, the extremely heavy burden of the land revenue, the stringency of forest 
‘regulations, the frequency of famines and transfrontier wars—with all these 
powerful forces of discontent at work in the land, how can the people be 
otherwise than discontented? And yet strange to say, there are not wanting 
officials who make it a point to misrepresent the real situation and to declare 
that India is happy, contented and prosperous, No doubt, British rule has, in 
some respects, been beneficial to India; but human nature is so constituted 
that man loses all sense of past benefits, and hankers after fresh ones, dis- 
appointment in obtaining which makes him dissatisfied. This law of human 
nature, of course, applies also to European races, or instance, has England 
ever been contented with the immense wealth she has, in one way or 
other, drained away from India? On the contrary, has not the British 
Government been devising fresh means to swell the current of India’s wealth 
flowing into England? ‘The Indians are sometimes charged with ungratefulness 
to their rulers, but have the English ever expressed their gratitude to India 
for the immense wealth they have taken awayfromher? If not, why should 
the Indians alone be blamed for ingratitude? Discontent is inevitable in 
India, as long, especially, as the present methods of administration are in 
vogue. Mr. Maclean points out that the present discontent is more wide- 
spread than in 1857, permeating, as it does, every grade of society, especially the 
agricultural and working classes. Surely, then, it cannot be attributed to the 
Congress or the Native Press, It is the severity of the land tax, the oppression 
of the Revenue officials, and the illiberality of the Government which refuses to 
grant suspensions and remissions of revenue even in times of famine, nay, which 
even seeks to confiscate the lands of the people, that is at the root of the present 
agrarian discontent. Again, it is the inequitable laws which Government . 
have made from time to time for the benefit of European capitalists and which 
have ruined native industries and have reduced native artisans to beggary, that 
is the real cause of discontent among the working glasses. To ask the people 
to remain contented even under such circumstances is the height of oppression. 
The real interests of England lie not so much in conquering the ‘Transvaal, 
even if that were possible, as in devising measures for the amelioration of the 
condition of the Indian people and thereby trying to uproot the discontent 
existing in the country. 
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16. Both Anglo-Indians and natives must be prepared to meet each other 
half-way, if they wish to cultivate friendly relations 
Advice to the Indian between themselves. The Anglo-Indians must never 
porn a ages gr “a think that the natives are inferior to them, and must 
teinein cick thie: be ready to mix freely with the latter on terms of 
Sudhérak (39), 20th Jan. equality. On the other hand, the natives must give 
up their old-world notions and prejudices and should 
lose no opportunity of showing their loyalty. They should always grate- 
fully appreciate the sympathy which their rulers might show towards them 
in their distress and the interest they might take in their general welfare. 
In return, the Anglo-Indians should strive, as best as they can, to promote the 
welfare of the people in every possible direction. The trite remark that the 
interests of the rulers and the ruled are identical conveys a profound truth. 
The truth, however, is not fully realized by Anglo-Indians who believe that 
their existence in this country is meant for the preservation of its internal 
and external peace, for the enactment of good laws, for the administration 
of justice, for the promotion of education, for the prevention of famines and, 
in general, for promoting the material development of the country. These 
things, though, no doubt, good in themselves, lose half their effect if no cordial 
relations exist between the rulers and the ruled. 


17, Though we are regarded as subjects of the British Empire, we are not 
given all the rights of British citizenship. If we 

Alleged indifference of emigrate to foreign countries for purposes of trade, we 
pepe gern digg the interests receive no proper protection, nay, we are treated as 
Barcda Vateal (45), 19th Worse than slaves. Even in British colonies, our 
Jan. interests are not properly safeguarded. Again, if 
an Indian goes to England to study her arts and 

industries, not only does he receive no encouragement in his object, but positive 
obstacles are sought to be placed in his way. Even if he succeeds in learning 
European arts and industries, he receives no patronage from Government when 
he returns to his country. India can producea greater quantity of salt than 
she does at present, yet Government encourage the import of foreign salt into 
the country. It isthis support given by Government to foreign industries that. 
has brought about theruin of indigenous industries. So long, therefore, as 
Government do not show a scrupulous regard for our interests, our education 
and our knowledge of arts will be of no avail and we shall continue in the same: 


condition as at present. 


18. <A correspondent of the Shri Saydji Vijay says:—The extreme. 


poverty of India must, in one sense, be attributed 


Government officials char- 4, the officials who, with the selfish desire of 


ged with concealing the real 


situation of the country from Obtaining the favour of Government, try to bring 


the authorities. in ag much money as they can into the Government 
Shri Sayaje Vyay (37), treasury. They seem to think that their only mission is 
oo to collect the largest possible amount of revenue, not 
caring if they thereby reduce the people to poverty. If an officer is 
conscientious and looks to the interests of the people, he rans the risk of dismissal 
like Mr. Pennell. The officers do know that famine has broken out in this or 
that district and that it is playing havoc among the people; yet, true to their 
traditions, they make it a point to represent to Government that everything is all 
right and that there is no danger of a visitation, Every officer, from the lowest 
to the highest, purposely misrepresents the real situation, simply because he 
thinks that, thus alone, h8 can win the good graces of Government and be 
regarded as a capable officer. Thus the Secretary of State and Parliament 
are kept in entire ignorance of the real situation of the country. It was this 
‘questionable policy followed by officials that was responsible for the heavy loss. 
of life in the famine that broke out during the regzme of Sir Richard Temple. 
19. “Though India is not prosperous, Lord George Hamilton and Mr. 
Digby will alike agree that she is fortunate in her 
Resolution of the Govern- present Viceroy. ‘lhe contemptuous brusqueness 
ment of India on the qhestion with which the Secretary of State for India replied 
25 ent ee eae oath to Mr. Digby, the other day, that he attached as 
in ; little importance to his indictment of 101 as he did 
to a similar indictment by Mr, Digby before the 
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General Election of 1885, will be forgotten by the side of the courage, the candour 
and the courtesy which characterise the masterly Resolution of Lord Curzon in 
Council on the question of land revenue in India. That His Lordship was 
engaged in a close study of this question, he told the public pretty long ago: 
the Resolution published just now bears the Curzonian stamp too unmistak- 
ably to be regarded as a feat of ventriloquism, or even as a result of 
that process of cramming which, Lord Ampthill avowed some weeks ago 
in Madras, persons at the head of Government are constantly put through. 
Though the document was elicited by tne critics of Government, and is pro- 
fessedly a reply to such criticism in the main, there are portions of it which 
are sure to be appealed to, in future, as the Magna Charta of the rayat. The three 
F’s—as they have been called in the literature of the Land Question in 
Ireland—on which the prosperity of the rayat is said to depend, are Fair rent, 
Fixed tenure, and Free sale. The question of freedom of sale has not assumed 
equal prominence in all parts of India, and is not of much significance in 
connection with the great F of Famine. It finds no place in Lord Curzon’s 
Resolution. Regarding fairness of rent, all the antiquarian learning that has 
been lavished upon the question of land revenue under ancient rajas comes merely 
to this—that ¢/ a Government confines itself to the functions which the best of 
ancient rulers performed, and #f these be performed in the good old way, it 
ought to be possible to carry on the Government of India | levying a sixth 
share of the produce as land revenue, These 2/8, however, will not be generally 
accepted, and Mr. Dutt reduces the denominator of the fraction to five. It is 
no answer to say that there were bad kings as well as good kings, and that we 
must strike an average between them. Lord Curzon’s answer carries the war into 
the enemy’s camp, and points out that a fifthshare would actually add to the 
present burden of the rayat, and that, as a rule, the Government receives less than 
a fifth. As a reply to criticism which draws invidious comparisons between the 
past and the present, between native rule and foreign rule, the argument can- 
not be improved upon, though the accuracy oi the statement may be challenged. 
But itis well to remember that the past does not mark the level to be reached : 
it warks the stage which ought to be left behind.......... The new charter of the 
rayat, however, lays down that the policy of the Government, in future, shall be 
moderation in enhancement and sympathy in collection. ‘ Moderation and 
Sympathy !’—why, these words should, at the present time, sound almost like 
the immortal declaration: ‘In their prosperity lies our strength.’ The Gov- 
ernment of India, however, canonly lay down general principles, and much 
depends upon the effect which local Governments give tothem, If the nation 
dwells in the cottage, the Government dwells in the taluka kacheri. Yet all 
that the Government of India can do is not merely to enunciate unexceptionable 
principles. If the Supreme Government will exercise moderation in enhance- 
ment and sympathy in collection under its provincial contracts, the local 
Governments will, in their turn, be equally generous in their dealings with the 
rayats. | 


20, The Jdm-e-Jamshed agrees with the general views expressed by the 
Government of India in their recent resolution on 
the question of land assessment in India, and con- 
cludes its remarks on the subject as follows :—In spite 
of their advocacy of the present system of fixing the land assessment, the Govern- 
ment of India assure the public that in future the assessment will be fixed in con- 
formity with more liberal principles than those in voGue hitherto. But when 
the system itself is faulty at bottom, what good can the public expect from 
such an assurance P The rayat’s condition is undeniably growing worse day by 
day, yet Government seem to have flattered themselves into the complacent - 
belief that it is on the high road towards improvement, This we confess is a 
‘pill too hard for us toswallow. What matters it to the rayat if Lord Curzon 
triumphantly proves that the assessment he has to pay at present is lighter than 
what his torefathers paid in the pre-British periods, and that the policy of the 

resent Government is directed towards ameliorating his condition? The rayat 
is shrewd enough to judge of the Government’s policy by his own condition and 
ca by the stateliness of language in which it is described in Government 

utions. | | 


Jam-e-Jamshed (60), 20th 
Jan. 
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21, As expected, the Resolution of the Government. of India elaborately 


Kesori (106), 21st Jan; defending the present land revenue policy against the 


Mumbai Vaibhav (114), 20th criticism of men like Mr. R. C. Dutt is far from being ~ 


Jan. satisfactory. It is calculated neither to re-assure 
the minds of the people nor to silence public agitation 


on the subject. It is, however, gratifying to note, apart from the merits of the — 
Resolution, that His Excellency Lord Curzon, instead of treating public 


criticism on the subject with indifference, has tried to inquire into its sound- 
ness and to reply to it. In doing so, he has followed a commendable policy 
which is in striking contrast with that of Lord George Hamilton as evinced 
by the curt reply which His Lordship has given, probably out of churlishness 
or dullness of intellect, to Mr, Dighy’s challenge. Of course, even if the 
Viceroy were to issue ten such elaborate resolutions, they would not tend in 
any degree to remove the poverty of the people or to mitigate the hardships 
of over-assessment, Nevertheless, the very fact that His Lordship is willing 
to give a hearing to popular representations does him great credit. In liberality 
of spirit, indeed, he is lacking as much as the Secretary of State, but surely 
he possesses @ much keener intelligence and is much more candid in disposition. 
A controversialist by nature, he is shrewd enough to know the value of official 
replies to public criticisms in moderating public opinion. But beyond this, no 
praise can be given him. He cannot, surely, be placed on the same high level 
as Lord Ripon to whom he is very inferior in liberal statesmanship, as any one 
can see from a comparison of the present Resolution with that issued by Lord 
Ripon in 1884 on the same subject. [The Mumbai Vaibhav says:—In spite 
of the assertions of Government to the contrary, there is not the least doubt 
that the incidence of the land tax in India is much morethan one-fifth of the 
produce. It is all very well to say that under native regime, the land tax was 
much heavier than it is at present, but then it is to be borne in mind that 
under native rule there were not so many other vexatious taxes as there are 
under the British Government. Hence the comparison drawn by the Viceroy 
between the incidence of the land tax under the present rule and that under 
its predecessors, even if it be supposed to be true, cannot justify the belief that 
the land tax does not press heavily on the people. | 


22. “A statesmanlike and important Resolution bearing the distinct 
nid Mantis tah Ste impress of Lord Curzon’s hand has issued from the 
Pe ie axetie (01) Zit Revenue Department as a rejoinder to Mr. Dutt and 
others, and as a public exposition of the land revenue 
policy of the Indian Government. It shows that the land tax absorbs a smaller 
proportion of the gross produce than is authorised by ancient custom, 
and that the incidence has been progressively lightened to meet the 
increasing needs of the people. ‘I'he alleged connection of land assessment 
with the poverty of the people and famines is refuted. The desire of Govern- 
ment to deal fairly and leniently with the agricultural classes is emphatically 
asserted. Principles are laid down which encourage local authorities to greater 
liberality in adjusting collections to the current necessities of the people in 
exceptional seasons and to agricultural depression. ‘These should prove of 
immense service ia securing moderation and encouraging agriculture.” 


93. ‘* Lord Curzon’s regime will be pre-eminently remembered as a reign 

of Commissions......,... The most prominent of these— 

Comments on the prccect the Irrigation Commission—recently completed its 
ings of the Irrigation Vommis- Jtour in the Deccan and crossed the boundary to 
Native Opinion (33), 22nd Mysore and thence to Madras If we are correctly 
Jan., Eng, cols. informed, non-official opinion was scrupulously guard- 
ed away from the ears of the Commission, and we 

have heard of cases of witnesses who volunteered to give evidence, but were 
refused permission. The selection of witnesses being mostly left in the hands of 
District officials, it was inevitable that evidence of due nature, with a predomi- 
nating tinge of official colour of course, should have come forth before the 
Commission, so much sothat even the Times of India has been obliged to 
notice the absence of variety exhibited by witnesses in the Deccan. If the 
portals of the Irrigation Commission had been left as free and open to the non- 
official public as those of some previous Commissions, we doubt not that evidence 
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would have been of amore varied and instructive character. The curious 
spectacle is of all official witnesses admitting the utter failure of the Govern- 
ment takdvi system and attributing it to all sorts of causes, the right one 
being left unnoticed. A witness untrammelled by official shackles would 
have frankly told the Commission that the takdvi advances are as rigid 
as revenue dues, and that they are wanting in the very first essentials that a 
relief measure ought to possess, namely extreme elasticity and adaptability. 
The conclusions of the Commission based upon one-sided evidence will as sa 
ly lack that authoritativeness that if ought to possess; but apart from this 
drawback, we hope the final report will be highly instructive and lead to useful 
results, The evidence gathered in the Deccan, and especially that of Mr. Molli- 
son, has considerably strengthened those who urged for more irrigation, and 
that too in the form of small projects.......... We do not think, however, that 
well irrigation has received as much attention before the Commission as it 
deserves. Canals and weirs are, after all, depending on rain, and when the 
monsoon fails for three or four years successively and even the rivers cease to flow, 
they do little good, Besides, it is surface water, which is, for some unknown 
reason, thought to be not as serviceable for agriculture as deep-well water. 
large irrigation schemes, moreover, subject the poor agriculturist to fresh taxa- 
tion and keep him always dependent on others, while nothing makes him so self- 
reliant and independent as a good well in his own field. It isa pity that this 
side of the case has not been properly laid before the Irrigation Commission. 
What are our political associations and public bodies doing? Why can they 
not formulate a well-thought-out scheme and lay it before the Commission ? 
The Poona Sarvajanik Sabha is dormant. The Bombay Presidency Association 
comes into activity only when there is a Legislative Bill to criticize. When 
will our political associations learn that their prime duty lies in constructive 
agitation, z.e., in making positive suggestions rather than in flinging mere criti- 
cism against Government. Our political leaders must aim at being statesmen, 
and not be mere carping agitators.”’ 


24. <A correspondent of the Chikitsak, writing from Bij4pur, condemns 
mee the action of the Irrigation Commission in not examin- 

Chikitsal (88), loth Jan. ing any non-official gentlemen at Bijdpur. He 
says :—If the Commission intended to examine none but officials, it had better 
not have held its sittings at Bijdpur at all, for the official witnesses could well 
have been asked to send their evidence in writing. The Commission, besides, 
ought to have personally inquired into the real condition of the agriculturists 
of the district. It has, however, done nothing of the kind, and I am afraid its 
work will be practically abortive, as has been the case with many a previous 
Commission. 


25. “The Bengalee understands that it is proposed to appoint soldiers to 
clerical offices carrying salaries of Rs. 200 and 
Appointment of natives of upwards per mensem in the Military Department 


India to higher clerical posts ; | 
i. thy aillinae Peebainnd: as well as other departments subordinate to it, Now 


Praja Bandhu (21), 19th 4 has been laid down by the Secretary of State for 
Jan., Eng. cols. India that no appointment carrying a salary of 
Ks. 200 and upwards in the Department is to be con- 
ferred upon any one except a native of India unless a previous sanction from 
him is obtained for the purpose, From this it is evident that all such appoint- 
ments are to be given to the sons of the soil, and only in exceptional cases, 
when it is thought desirable to appoint persons of other nationality, is it 
necessary to obtain the sanction of the Secretary of State for India before so 
doing? A little thought will show any man of ordinary intelligence that such 
a safeguard is necessary in the interests of our countrymen, Practically 
excluded as the Indians arefromthe Covenanted Civil Service as well as other 
higher posts, it is now proposed to deprive them of the minor postsin the 
Military and other departments connected with it. While entering a strong 
protest against this retrograde measure, we must say that our only hope lies in 
the strong-willed statesman at the helm of Indian affairs, We, therefore, 
appeal to Lord Curzon to inquire into this matter and see if there be any valid 
reasons for taking such a retrograde measure as the abovi. If there be none, 
it is his plain duty to order it to be dropped.” 
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236. Commenting on the sentence of rigorous -imprisonment for eighteen 

. months inflicted by the Calcutta High Court on Mr. 

Fe Comments C, the convic- ‘Ross, Commissioner of the Sunderbunds, charged with 
ion by the Valcutta High sate : ‘ati e publ ’ 

Court on Mr. Ross, Commis- ‘Fraudulent misappropriation of public money to the 

sioner of the Sunderbunds, eXtent of Rs. 50,000, the Indu Prakdsh says :-—* We 


for misappropriation of public confess we cannot but call the sentence to be very 
money. 4 ‘ . ‘ 
Indu. Prakieh (81), 23rd light considering the magnitude of the offence, and 


Jan.; Eng. cols, the responsible position which Mr. Ross as Commis- 

sioner of a Division occupied. If it betrue that a 
native clerk getting a small salary of Rs. 15 or 20 per mensem was recently sent 
to prison for more than two years by the Honourable Mr. Aston, Poona, who 
found him guilty of misappropriating only a rupee and a quarter, we cannot 
understand how justice will be fully vindicated in the Sunderbund’s case with 


only eighteen months. ......... Law does not recognise any distinction of 
colour, creed and position, If so, how are we to justify the comparatively 
small sentence for such a serious offence? ......... We cannot understand 


how the Commissioner in question was allowed by Government to have his own 
way for such a long time without any check or supervision, The arguments 
urzed by the Barrister for the defence are simply ludicrous. That Mr. Ross 
had served Government for twenty-eight years, and that he was over- 
worked and was tempted to squander public money because he had a large 
family to support on a small salary, and because he had no one to check 
him, and other statements of a similar kind would do very well for a lawyer to 
urge in the absence of anything more reasonable in favour of his client. We 
wonder, however, how the Judge was led on such considerations to temper 
justice with mercy and to regard them as mitigating circumstances.. He 
seems to have given consideration to the temptations to which the accused was 
exposed on account of his remaining uncontrolled in charge of large sums. 
Would this be given any consideration if a. native were to be tried under 
similar circumstances ? ”’ 


27. The Kesarc says:—It is a pity that Government should have 
appointed Mr. Ross to the commissionership: of such — 
Kesart (106), 21st Jan.; a large district without taking security from him. 
Prekshak (34), 21st van; Avain, how is it that his corrupt conduct, though 
Arunodaya (82), 15th Jan. ; , ‘ 5 
Dnydn Prakésh (30), 23rd practised continuousiy for seven years, was not 
Tass: detected earlier? The line of defence taken up 
by his counsel, had it been adopted in the case 
of a native official, would have evoked indignation in the Anglo-Indian Press. 
If the salary attached to the post was comparatively small, why should a 
native not have been appointed to it? We know how Anglo-Indians seek, 
under any circumstances, to defend their countrymen or at any rate to 
palliate their guilt. We do not, therefore, wonder at the manifestly 
racial spirit which has prompted the Hnglishman’s remarks on the case, 
The Prekshak expresses similar sentiments, but notes with satisfaction that 
Justice Stevens was not influenced by any racial considerations in his 
judgment in the case. The Arunodaya is not, however, satisfied with the 
sentence inflicted upon Mr. Ross, who, it says, should have been punished with 
a heavy fine in addition to imprisonment, as, it confidently says, a native officer 
guilty of the same offence would have been. it notes with regret that the poor 
Indian tax-payer will have to make good the loss in public revenue caused by 
Mr. Ross’s embezzlement. The Dayan Prakdsh also says that the sentence is 
too lenient and contrasts it with that of three years’ imprisonment said to have 
been passed by the Sessions Judge of Poona upon two Brahmin Forest officers 
for embezzling the sum of two rupees. 


98. Commenting on the refusal by the Bengal High Court of Mr. Pen.-- 
nell’s application for enrolment as an Advocate, the 


Mr, Pennell and the Bengal Qupdékhi says :—It is extremely unjust and disgraces 


High Court. 


3; ful on the part of the Bengal High Court to h 
i (97), Zlst Jan. Pp wens gu Yourt to have 
Garth Bh 28 oo shown such a mean spirit in the matter. Mr. Pennell 
has been sufficiently punished for his official indiscretions, and tue High 
Court should have given him an opportunity for mending his ways. 
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29. “From the lengthy.speeches of the yarn-spinners that would have taxed 

ids eae © the philosophic patience of a Socrates, it is interesting 
ee at ltt the ais, to turn to the diplomatic tactics with which some of 
National Congress and its real the Directors-General of the Grand National Yarn 
character. Spinning Company seek to maintain the credit of 

Liast Goflar (23), 19th that institution, besides winning cheap plaudits for 
Jan., Eng. cols. themselves, ‘T'o one who sought in vain in that heap 
of verbiage for honest merry-making in the joyous days of Xmas, anythin 
should be welcome that afforded relief. And a study of these tactics should be 
welcome in so far as it broke the dead monotony of the pessimistic review of a 
year’s administration of our rulers, the only redeeming feature of which was 
the huzzas sung for the Chief Ruler in this country before retiring for a year’s 
sleep of a Rip Van Winkle. With remarkable tact was the finishing stroke 
given, for when the King-Emperor was remembered, his representative for India 
was not left forgotten. Men who are known to be the loudest in denunciation 
of the Viceroy vied with one another to extol him tothe skies, When the nomi- 
nation of His Excellency Lord Curzon was first announced, the Con 
organs put on sack-cloth and ashes, and India’s fate was said to be ‘ sealed’; 
and in one of those organs he was described as a ‘superior clerk-pushi 
mediocrity with not an iota of ripe wisdom and statesmanlike experience,’ hig 
appointment was pronounced to be a ‘desperate experiment,’ and it was 
dreaded that ‘such a man might carry out his own will and ruia India.’ The 
young statesman was thus reviled and traduced for no other fault of his than 
that he was young, and therefore presumed to be lacking in mature experience ; 
and what was supposed to be still worse, was that he professed the faith of the 
Conservative class of English statesmen.........._ If we considered it a sign of 
more improved times that His Excellency’s services should now begin to be 
appreciated in those quarters that were loudest in his depreciation, we should 
be very much mistaken. For to be outspoken, it must be confessed that we 
cannot attach any great significance to what has been said in praise of the 
Viceroy at the recent Congress. That body has of late fallen on evil days, and 
no tactics such as these can restore it to the grandeur of its carly days. Its 
leaders cannot be blind to the fact that if the Congress must be esteemed, the 
rulers’ sympathy should not be lost to it, nor should the support of the Anglo- 
Indian press. But it must be their conviction at the same time that, if the 
Congress should be popular, the popular voice must be pampered, and so also 
the Vernacular press won over at all hazards and at all costs. Simultaneously, 
therefore, that the Viceroy is extolled from the Congress platform, he is 
attacked covertly in the columns of the Vernacular press.”’ 


30. The Kdl says:—Like the population of India, the number of resolu- 
tions passed by the Indian National Congress is 

Alleged usclessness of the every year increasing. Like the Indian people, too, 
resolutions passed by the these resolutions are useless, helpless and incffective. 
K4l (102), 24th ie Even though their number be increased ad infinitum 
they will not be of any use to us. We, at least, do 


not expect any real good from the Congress and its resolutions. 


31. A correspondent of the Kesari makes what he calls ‘some sugges- 
tions’ to the leaders and supporters of the Indian 
Appeal to tbe Congress- National Congress. His remarks are in some places 
walas to change thelr pro- yather obscure, He says that the reason why the 
ge (106), 21st Jan. Congress has not been able to achieve anything 
substantial is that it is merely a resolution-ma 
body. He adds:—The leaders of the Congress, though they have shown plenty 
of lip-patriotism, have made no real sacrifices and hence have been able to do 
very little that is practical. The Lritish Government, like some of our gods, 
is so rancorous and difficult to appease that it is not worth while to sacrifice 
our consciences at its altar for the purpose of propitiating it, Mokeh (salvation), 
in other words, freedom can be given by God alone and our first duty should be 
to develop in ourselves those qualities by which we shall be fitted to obtain it, 
We must be alive to our duties towards our ancestors, our indigenous industries, 
our country and our religion. An Indian patriot should be prepared to make 
every sacrifice ; the word ‘moksh’ should be ever on his lips; he should ever 


strive to be lofty, both physically and morally ; and above all, his conduct should 
be an inspiration to the masses. We want not righte from the inferior ie 
Mhasoba in the shape of Government, but moksh from God. Hence, instead of 
seeking to please the former, we should seek to please the latter. The mission 
of the Congress is to secure moksh, and for achieving this end we must propitiate 
ourselves and keep ourselves under self-control. Moksh is not anything 
extraneous that eludes our. grasp; if is in our own hands, only we must open 
our eyes. As the Khagvatyita says, ‘Man is his own friend or foe’; and 
it depends — ourselves whether to make ourselves free and rise to the 
a of glory or to sink deeper and deeper into the slough of slavery. The 

indus have no other enemy than themselves; they have got in their own 
hands what they want to obtain, and yet they aro foolishly groping in the 
dark. I sincerely pray that these suggestions will be considered and carried 
out by the leaders and supporters of the Congress next year. 


un correspondent writes to the Phanir:—‘‘I see from the public 
a newspapers that local Governments have been autho- 
see ee te te ear tS the ‘Tised to nominate officials and non-officials to take 
Bombay Government of ofi- Part in the approaching ceremony of the King- 
cial and non-official gentlee EEmperor’s coronation. As far as the official element 
men for taking part inthe goes, I do not mind who is or is not nominated; but 
approaching coronation cere- with regard to non-ofdcials I am a little curious to 
mony of the King-Emperor. k 
heniz (8), 18th Jan. now. From amongst Europeans I would name 
Mr. Nicholas, the Colonel of the Sind Volunteer 
Rifle Corps, as a fit gentleman to be nominated for the purpose. I do not 
know whether he has the leisure or the inclination to proceed to England for 
the purpose, The second, in my humble opinion, should be Major Couper 
of the Sind Volunteers. These officers have been for many years rendering a 
public service in devoting their time and attention towards securing the 
efficiency of:the Corps. From amongst Natives I would single out Messrs. 
Edulji Dinshaw, C.1.E., and Tahilram Khemchand, C.I.E., the former for his 
public munificence, and the !atter for his public services. Neither the one nor 


the other require to be described by me in detail. I am notin the secret of any 


of these gentlemen, and cannot say if they have a mind to proceed to England 
or not.” : 


33. “Lord Northcote may be said to have represented the sentiments of 
both the official and the unofficial communities when 
Lord Northcote’s welcome he bade the Gordons and the Devons a cordial welcome 
to the troops returned from ack to Bombay. ‘The little speech which he delivered 
South Africa. J : ; 
Voice of India (13), 25th tthe Dock was appropriate to the occasion, and in 
Jan. His Excellency’s kindly words the two brave regiments 
must have found compensation for the absence of 
that organised demonstration which was due from the Bombay public in their 
honour. ‘Often,’ said the Governor, ‘has Scottish valour been proved in 
every quarter of the globe — but never in open war has it been more severely 
tested than in the desperate struggle which, we trust, is now drawing to its 
close.’ Lord Northcote’s reference to the bravery of the other regiment was 
equally happy. ‘As regards the equal valour of their Devonshire comrades,’ 
he continued, ‘ the thought of it is very dear to me, as one proud to call himself 
a Devonian.’ ” 


34. The Akhbir-e-Souddgar deplores the absence of any organised demon- 


Alleged apathy of the 
public of Bombay in welcom- 
ing the Gordons and _ the 
Devons on their return from 
South Africa. 

Akhbar-e-Soudigar (48), 
21st Jan. 


strations of welcome from the public at large in Bom- 
bay to the two regiments recently returned from 
South Africa. It contrasts the reception accorded 
to the Indian contingent twenty years ago on its 
return from Egypt with the lack of enthusiasm 
evinced by the public towards the brave soldiers 


| who, it says, have. just returned from a far more 
arduous campaign in South Africa. Our public men, says the paper, are 
only too ready when the Government has to be assailed to convene meetings 
and make long speeches thereat, but are notoriously indifferent towards move- 
ments which are significant from other standpoints, ‘The paper concludes by 


‘2A 


thanking Lord Northcote for saving the city at least partially from discredit 


by personally according a welcome to the regiments on their landing at Sassoon 
Dock, Colaba. 


35. “The Government of Bombay have a ~~ ego _ of them- 
| selves and have tried to brush over the unpleasant 
PB cscs bs a impression they had created by their attitude in regard 

roperty. for default in paying to whatis now commonly known as the Gujarat 
fan Tevenue. Revenue Inquiry. One of the complaints made by 
Bag eo uapal (23), 19th Jan, <¢ Guiaréti’ in his letters to the Times of India 
specie against the subordinate Revenue officers of Gujarat 
was, that attachments were made on the property of defaulting rayats without 
the previous orders of the Mamlatdars or any other responsible officers. This 
complaint was amply borne out by the investigations conducted by Mr. E. 
Maconochie, and though the Government have shown great reluctance to accept 
that officer’s conclusions with regard to the irregularities committed by the 
village and taluka officers, they have by their Resolution of last week con- 
firmed in a way the truth of the charge brought by ‘ Gujarati,.......... The 
order, though late, is to be welevomed, as it makes the intentions of the Govern- 
ment too clear to be mistaken in the future.......... We feel no doubt that the 
Resolution will cause widespread satisfaction among the class of people for whom 
it is intended. If the spirit which pervades it had found its way in the 


Resolution on Mr. Maconochie’s report, much of the public resentment that 
followed could have been avoided.” 3 


36. “It is relieving to note the Government Resolution conveying to 
eck: aki sek ie Collectors and other officers concerned general orders 
ini; tae ese io regarding the procedure to be followed in distraining 
es the property of defaulters for the collection of land 
revenue in the Bombay Presidency. The view taken by our local Govern- 
ment of Mr. Maconochie’s report and of the whole inquiry as expressed in 
their Resolution on the subject, had spread wide dissatisfaction amongst the 
public of this Presidency. We were then among those who expressed that 
- Government were morally convinced of the truth of the allegations of 
‘Gujarati’ and other correspondents so ably championed by our local contem- 
porary, the Times of India. The Government, however, were then inclined 
to whitewash and explain away the doings of their subordinate officers in the 
face of evidence to the contrary, and did not then believe that attachments . 
were made without the previous sanction of the superior officers. The good 
intentions of Government nobody questioned. The point was that the subordi- 
nate officers in talukas and villages did not follow the spirit of the Government 
orders in the matter of revenue collections. The Government have now 
thought it proper to give strict warning to these village officers who have to do 
the work of revenue collections.......... The first portion of the Resolution will 
prevent the village officers from being tempted to attach any property without 
a substantial cause, and without the legal sanction and authority of their 
superiors. The second portion imposes on the superior officers the duty of 
looking into the details and giving their sanction to such seizures of property 
only after they are fully convinced of the necessity of doing so. We have to 
see how far both these officers do their duty. There can be no misunderstanding 
now, nor is there left any ground for misapprehension.” | | 


37. “The recent cand issued by the Government of Bombay will 

. ee goa long way to pacify public heart-burning which was 

Piha Bi (29), naturally the result. of that Government’s immediate 

action and opinion on the Gujarat Revenue Inquiry. 

Indeed, this strong and eminently sympathetic Resolution will do more than 
anything else torid the minds of the rayats of any ideas they might have 
formed of Government’s apparently cool and indifferent behaviour at the time 
when the atmosphere was filled with cries against the alleged malpractices 
and oppression of Revenue officials............. We are certainly very much 
ratified to observe the Government taking such strong steps in the cause of 
justice. We are quite sure that if the rules laid down here are observed—and 
there is nothing that would stand in the way of their observance—much 
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of the stringency and consequent cruelty so habitually associated with 
revenue methods will disappear from the minds of the peasantry as well as 
the general public. The penalty, with which the officers who fail to obey 
the orders are threatened, is a perfect guarantee of the cordial benevolence of 
Government, and of success in the practical operation of the orders. Lastly, the 
desire of Government to preserve trustworthy records of coereive measures is 
quite consonant with the general desire on the part of recent administrations 
to adopt sure and statistical methods in such matters, Such records would 
go a long way in clearing old fallacies or prejudices, and opening up altogether 
sure channels of information on the general character of our peasantry. On the 
whole, the Government of Lord Northcote have opened the new year, one not 
yet dissociated or freed from the terrors of famine, with a very sound step 
towards reform,”’ 


38. “Itisa matter of satisfaction to note that the Gujarat Inquiry held by 
| Mr. Maconochie has not gone in vain after all, despite 
Kaiser-e-Hind (18), 19th the huge tactical blunder which the Government of 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Gujarate Heute wade} d mee h; 
(15), 19th Jan., Eng. cols. ombay made in endeavouring to go behind the report 
of that able official, and whitewashing the black sheep 
of the subordinate Revenue Department. But we have no inclination, after the 
universal condemnation of its ill-fated Resolution, to rake up itsashes again. What 
is satisfactory to note at the present juncture is the order issued very recently by 
the Government to prevent a repetition of those unauthorised and illegal acts 
of the Revenue officials which the inquiry so glaringly brought to the surface. 
iasensens We have nothing but praise for the Government in the step it has 
taken. The worried cultivator and revenue-payer will have the satisfaction to 
know now that the mabap sirkar has returned to its old paternal love and is 
anxious tosave him from the unauthorised exactions and oppression of the 
village tyrant.’’ [The Guwardts says :—“ The Resolution is all that can be desired 
and we are glad Government have issued it. Let us hope that the village 
officers and their immediate superiors will observe it in the spirit in which it 
has been issued and that the higher officers will scrupulously refrain from using 
indirect pressure of any kind whatsoever for the more rapid and zealous 
collection of land revenue, which necessarily results in the long run in 
malpractices and oppression of which so much has been heard during the last 


two or three years.’ | 


39. The Kesari says :—It is satisfactory that though Government showed 
an unreasonable reluctance in accepting Mr, Macono- 
aes or ee Reig > chie’s findings, they have deemed it necessary to issue 
, instructions with a view to prevent the recurrence of 
illegalities like those which formed the subject of the Gujarat Revenue Enquiry. 
We particularly welcome the orders regarding the registry of stringent measures, 
as calculated to enable the superior officers to exercise proper control over their 
subordinates and to fasten the responsibility for those measures upon specific 
individuals. We, however, request Government not to be content with merely 
issuing the Resolution, but to see that their instructions are strictly carried 
out by their officers. [Several other papers regard the Resolution as the 
outcome of Mr. Maconochie’s report on the Gujarat Revenue Enquiry and 
say that the very fact of its issue shows that Government have, after all, 
~ been convinced that the subordinate officials do oppress the rayats in collecting 
revenue. The Prelshak remarks:—We are not sanguine about the results 
of this Resolution. Many such resolutions have been issued before, but have 
they been potent enough to prevent or check malpractices in the collection of 
revenue ? Nobody has ever questioned the good intentions of Government 
or their solicitude for the welfare of the rayat, but so long as they are not 
prepared to punish the officers against whom illegalities have been clearly 
proved, resolutions of this nature are not worth the paper on which they are 
printed. | cee 
40. Under the heading ‘The mali at work,’ the Hind: Punch has a cartoon 
apne oe in which Lord Northcote is dressed as an Indian mal 
= Hindi Punch (17), 19th (gardener) and is depicted as levelling the grounds of his 
ms garden by means ofa roller (Bombay Government 
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Resolution on distraint of property). Near him are lying pails of water supposed 
to represent Mr. Maconochie’s Report of the Gujardt Revenue Enquiry. The 
idea which the cartoon is supposed to convey is that His Lordship has tried in 
the words of the paper ‘to make up for his past shortcomings’ by issuing the 
recent orders on distraint of property. 


41. The Bombay Samachar is much concerned at the prospects of distress 
in the Bombay Presidency, and strongly urges His 


Famine prospects in the Excellency the Governor to convene a public meeting 


pate. 4 : gle ap Pose at the Town Hall, Bombay, or a special mecting of the 
Sey int. about. the Bombay Legislative Council with the view of declaring 


intentions of Government as 
regards suspensions and 
remissions of revenue. 

Bombay Samachar 


17th Jan. 


the intentions of Government with regard to suspensions 
and remissions of revenue and of appealing to the 
public to contribute funds for the relief of the famine- 
stricken. ‘The paper says that by adopting the course 
it has suggested, and thus taking the public into its 
confidence, the Government will be enabled to put heart into the distressed 
population. It adds that during the last famine the Government of India had 
set an excellent precedent in the matter which, it says, had a very salutary effect 
upon the people, and it fails to see why the local Government should not 
promptly follow the example thus set by the supreme authorities, 


42, The poorer classes of agriculturists and day-labourers in Gujarat are, 


(50), 


Alleged inadequacy of the 
wage scale allowed on relief 
works opened in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Surat Akhbar (70), 20th 
Jan. 


at present, put to much hardship owing to the wide- 
spread prevalence of distress, The people, in fact, are 
in a state of semi-starvation and itis high time for 
Government to open relief works on a large scale. It is 
no use waiting till the mortality rate swells higher 
than it is now. A few relief works have been 


already opened, but hundreds of labourers have left them in disgust, for they 
are allowed there only one or two pice per day. Where such a state of things 
exists, it is clear that there must, be something out of gear in the administra- 
tion of relief and that hardship is practised on the people. Care, however, 
should be taken to see that such blunders are not repeated. In our opinion, 
even if an employé fails to turn out the normal amount of work during the 
day he should not be allowed less than four pice, 


43. Writing about the opening of famine relief works in Gujardt, Kathid- 
Nyhan , war, Kajputana and Western Punjab, the Deshi 
Preset eae, ~ says :—'l'he people on relief works are made to 
undergo very hard labour and in return thereof are 

only allowed the daily wage of 13 or 14 annas. Complaints are being heard 
that this wage is quite insufficient for one’s maintenance, and it is even said that 
owing to the smallness of the wage many of the famine-stricken have as yet 
refrained from resorting to relief camps. It is further complained that owing 
to the frequent imposition of fines, the small ration allowed to the labourers is 
still further reduced. If these complaints turn out on enquiries to be true, it 
behoves the Government to make suitable alterations in the rules about the 
payment of the daily wage. ‘This being the fourth visitation of the famine in 
‘Gujarat, the miseries, which the people have to endure, know no bounds. It 
would seem as if divine wrath is making itself severely felt upon the Indians. 


There is some hope for the masses, however, if Government were to come to 
their rescue. 


44, The Land Revenue Act has frightened the people so much that they are 
showing hot haste in the payment of their assessment, 

ae. ed effects of thenew The village talatis are afraid that if this process went 
n venue Act. d Sao per ge | 
Arunodaya (82), 15th Jan, 0, Sli their work would be finished in a few months, 
and that Government might consequently think 

of retaining their services in the future only for a few months during the year. 
Though the land assessment is extromey heavy and the people find it difficult 
to pay it, yet there being no other industries in the country, they have no 
alternative but to hold their lands under any circumstances, however unfavour- 
able. The operation of the new Land Revenue Act has brought this fact into 


prominence, and we hope the attention of Government will be directed to it. 
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45, A correspondent of the Arunodaya writes from Khed (Poona 
District) : —Great severity is being shown in the tdluka 
Alleged stringency of of Khed in collecting revenue from those who have 
‘Foras Dtriath. in Khed not made any payment for the last two or three 
Arunodaya (82), 19th Jan. Yeats. Houses) are kept under seal and their inmates 
prevented from dwelling therein; in some cases even 
ornaments have been attached. Are Government aware how their instructions 
are being set aside by their officers? In some cases, greater iilegalities are 
committed than those mentioned above, but I refrain from mentioning them 
here, as it may be found difficult to prove them in a court of law. In short, 
great anxiety prevails among both the rayats and the sawkars owing to the 
new Land Revenue Act. ‘The former are afraid that if they pay this year’s 
revenue, their lands will be confiscated for default in the payment of revenue for 
previous years, The sawkars will of course hesitate to make any advances to 
the agriculturists in future, but they are also afraid of getting no return for the 
advances ulready made. The correspondent also complains that the village 
authorities show no promptitude in collecting the revenue of the Inamdars, and 
says that the grievances of the Inamdars should be personally inquired into 
by the Assistant Collector and not referred as, he says, is done at present, to the 
Mamlatdar for consideration. Healso requests Government to see whether their 
Resolution on the subject of July 1901 is strictly carried out by their officers. 


46, Writing about the desirability of reconstituting the Sadar Court, Sind, 

| the Phenix says :—‘ Taking all things into considera- 
Suggestions re the recon- tion, the most moderate demand that the Sind public 
wea the Sadar gan formulate, with due regard to the safeguarding of 
Pheniz (8), 22nd Jan. their interests, is for a Bench of the High Court, 
composed of two Judges, sitting in Kardehi, one of the 

Judges remaining here permanently fora term of two years at atime, and 
the other coming at stated intervals for three months in each half year. 
Being a Bench of the High Court, they could refer intricate questions to the 
Full Bench, and also where there is a difference of opinion on an important 
point, a reference could be made to a third Judge in Bombay. Such a demand 
is not unreasonable and no more than what the importance of this Province, in 
all equity and justice, has aright to expect. But if, for reasons that are not 
apparent to the general public, it is not possible to get a Bench of the Bombay 
High Court sitting in Sind, then the question to be considered is, whether Sind 
should be brought under the jurisdiction of the Bombay High Court, or whether 
it should have an inferior Court composed of two Judges appointed by Govern- 
ment, and independent of the High Court. We have already repudiated the 
idea of an inferior Court giving satisfaction to the justifiable claims of Sind, 
and meeting all the requirements of the case, and we will now only point out 
some of the advantages to be secured from going to the Bombay High Court. 
It must be remembered that it is in cases of importance, especially in criminal | 
cases when an individual zamindar hag incurred the displeasure of local 
magnates, that the need of an independent Court is greater than ever, and is 
most pressingly felt, In such cases, trial by Government officials, however 
impartial they may individually be, is fundamentally opposed to thé principles 
of justice, and a resort to the High Court would be infinitely preferable, and 
far more satisfactory. On general grounds, too, the advantages of having justice 
dispensed by Judges who are not swayed by local considerations, and who are 
beyond the reach of local social influences, cannot be overrated.......-.. The 
time is opportune for holding public meetings to favour Government with an 
expression of opinion as to how the reconstitution of the Sadar Oourt 
can be satisfactorily effected; that it is not enough that the present Sadar 
Court should merely be strengthened by an additional Judge; that it is neces- 
sary to have two wholly independent Judges of the same status as Judges of 
the Bombay High Couri, one drawing the same pay as 3 Puisne Judge im 
Bombay and the other Re. 500 more, the junior Judge being invariably recruited 
from the Bar: in other words, that there should bea Bench of the Bombay High 
Court sitting in Sind, composed of two Judges, one stationed permanently at 
Karéchi for two years, and the other coming for three months in each half-year 
at stated intervals; orin the event of this being found impracticable, for 
reasons unknown at present, that the Province of Sind should be included in 
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the jurisdiction of the Bombay High Court; that any measures short of this 
would perpetuate the existing anomaly and prove intolerable.” 


47. 


Comments on the recent 
report on the administration 
of the Income-tax in the 
Bombay Presidency, 

Kaiser-e-Hind (18), 19th 
Jan., Eng, cols. 


“It seems that Lord Curzon’s instructions for condensed reports 


are being carried out with a vengeance. The 
annual report on the working of the income-tax 
is of a most interesting character. The tax in a 
rough and ready way acts as the barometer of the 
condition of the trade. It is, therefore, essential 
that we should have all the important details of its 


realisation in a given year to apprehend that condition. 
Unfortunately, the report just issued by the Government of Bombay errs on 
the side of meagreness, We have seldom seen a report of the income-tax so 
bare and bald. We miss those solid data from which alone a fair deduction is 
possible. From prolixity to sterility is really a violent transition, Instead of 
having a golden mean in matters of annual report, we are now treated to 
starvation. Such are the ways of the Bombay Secretariat. The tale of the 
Northern Division as regards the realisation of the income-tax is given in a 
page............ The report of the Commissioner of the Central Division refers 
more to administrative details than to any facts which may throw light on the 
actual collections. The narrative is extremely dry and repellent. Surely 
Mr. Wingate might have treated us to something better, though we are all aware 
that the Central Division is generally a poor one, with little trade and manufac- 
tures. Mr. Cumine of the Southern Division is wonderfully laconic............. 
We turn with a sigh of some relief to the page devoted to the report of our city’s 
Income-tax Collector. Mr. Coorlawala had a hard time of it last year and the 
scribe of the Secretariat, ignorant of Bombay’s ways and Bombay’s tax-payers, 
rated him most unjustly for a diminution in the amount of the tax gathered 
from sundries of Part IV. As a result he redoubled his energies and his 
inspectors were more than argus-eyed to pounce upon those who had previously 
eluded their gras Thus we are treated to the noteworthy fact that, 
apart from a sharp collection of Rs. 11,706 of outstandings, fully Rs. 34,730 
were netted, thanks to the ‘vigilant scrutiny’ just referred to. The sinners 
who had previously escaped belonged to the grain-dealing classes and com- 
mission agents engaged in famine traffic. ‘ Rightly served,’ we should all say, 
seeing that they fattened on the miseries of lakhs of distressed people. All the 
same, Mr. Coorlawala justly observes that the improvement had nothing to do 


with the city’s trade which was as bad as it was during the previous twelve 
months.” 


48, Referring to the impending retirement on pension of Mr. Moscardi, 
District and Sessions Judge, Surat District, the 
Guardt Mitra says :— Mr. Moscardi has given ample 
evidence of his straightforwardness and independ- 
ence asa Judge and of his capacity to find out the 
truth from the labyrinth of intricate and conflicting 
evidence. Mr, Moscardi will be greatly missed in 
native society, for his career has been marked by solicitude and sympathy towards 
natives and an earnest desire to mix with and cultivate their friendship. 
If more officers like Mr. Moscardi were to come to India, it would surely 


conduce to the promotion of a better understanding between the rulers and 
the ruled. 


49. Commenting on the Resolution recently issued by Government making 

the possession of certain kinds of arms by Sardars 
conditional on their obtaining the permission of the 
Government of India, the Moda Vritia says :—Look- 
ing to the frequency of thefts and dacoities, to the 
heavy loss of life, human and animal, caused by wild 
beasts, and to the extreme inefliciency of the Police, 
| | we cannot but condemn the cruel action of Govern- 
ment in making the Arms Act still more stringent than it is. Such a suspicious 
policy is a sign of the uneasiness and weakness of Government. [The Vidya 


Praise of Mr. Moscardi, 
retiring District and Sessions 
Judge, Surat. 

Gujarat Mitra (16), 19th 


Jan. 


Resolution of the Bombay 
Government regarding the 
possession of arms_ by 
Sardars. 3 

Moda Vritta (118), 20th 
Jan.; Vidya Vilas (135), 
{7th Jan. 


Vilds expresses similar sentiments and adds :—Though India is in the state of 
a conquered country, it is not proper that Government should seek to add to the 


helplessness of her people bypassing such resolutions. The Indians are loyal to 
the core, but such a cruel poli¢y adopted by Government shows that they have 
no faith in the loyalty of their subjects. | 


50. “The plague still continues in. the city of Poona with unabated and 
increasing rigour. The shut-up and deserted state of the 


_ Plague in Poona. city shows what a number of its inhabitants have 
Peas i$ ath — swarmed off elsewhere, and points also to the number 


who have died....... The death-roll, as indicated by the 
figures which are daily published, makes many of us think that ‘something 
ought to be done.’ If the huge sums which have been spent during the past 
five years in whitewashing and disinfecting had been devoted to some intelli- 
gent and suitable system of drainage, we might not have had to mourn the 
existence of plague to-day. When the present unsatisfactory system of 
drainage was inaugurated in Bombay, good old Dr. Blaney prophesied that 
pestilence would follow in its wake, and it has done so with a vengeance. We 
Sere in Poona ancient and miserably ineffective drains, andin a water-logged 


city the danger is aggravated.” 


51. “ The last week’s Bombay Government Gazette contains a Notifica- 
Dunes + teehee tion. specifying the Hindu, Parsee, Muhammadan and 
sliders trees i recently JeWish holidays recognized by Government for the 
published list of gazetted year 1902. There are nine Hindu holidays, whilst 
omg holidays for the Bom- the Parsee, Muhammadan and Jewish communities 
ay Presidency. have each eleven holidays. Both the sects of 
tye ay (15), 19th Jan, Parsees and Muhammadans have their own holidays 
eae separately recognized, That is as it should be. But 
what has attracted most attention and called forth a good deal of criticism in the 
Hindu community is that the Diwali holidays are nowhere mentioned in the 
Notification....... The Bombay Government Gazette of the 6th December 1900 
contains a Notification in which the Diwali holidays are expressly mentioned, 
and leads to the inference that the present omission is not the result of 
inadvertence or mistake, Tke Diwaliis the most important festival of the 
Hindu community, and why the usual festive days should cease to be recognized 
by Government passes our comprehension. It is the only festival in which 
those who are in Government service away from their homes oan visit their 
families, and it is a great hardship that during the greatest national festival of 
the Hindu community Hindus should be called upon to attend their offices. 
If the Diwali holidays have been deliberately omitted from the present 
Notification, the Hindu community should lose no time in protesting emphati- 
cally against this wholly unjustifiable departure from the established practice 
and recognized traditions of long standing.”’ 


52. Reterring to the proposed enlargement of the size of the Kesari as 
advertised in the issue of that paper for the 7th instant, 
Proposed enlargement of the Deen Mitra says:—The proposed enlargement 
the size of the Kesart vf it, OL the size of the Kesar will surely gladden the heart 
a appreciation of "8 of every Marathi-knowing gentleman. The advance 
Deen Mitra (92), 20th Jan. Of the Kesarz is not only an encouragement to every 
patriotic Indian to advocate his country’s cause 
fearlessly, but marks the progress made by the Deccan in journalistic enter- 
prise and in public spirit. The Kesari has rendered signal services ever since 
it was started and particularly since the Hindu-Muhammadan riots of 1893. 
It has had to pass through many severe trials, but it has outlived them all and 
has ever been true to its ideal of fearlessly advocating the interests of the 
ple. ‘’he day on which it will appear in its new garb will be like a 
festival day to every man in Maharashtra, 


% 


Legislation. — 


53. ‘In one of our previous issues we had..referred to some of the 
arbitrary and unjust provisions of the Cantonment 

_ The eens House Bill introduced into the Viceregal Legislative Couns 
5 Nr (18), igth Cilin August last. The injustice and. the arbitrari- 
ee annie ness lay in the assumption on the part of the 
, ‘Government that the proprietorship of the lands in 
cantonments all over India vests with it, unless proved tothe contrary, This 
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was an assertion for the firet time of State landlordism ‘ by a stroke of the 
PON. 72.000... Practically, it is nothing short of‘a wholesale usurpation of all 
private rights and a declaration that nonets the owner of cantonment lands ex 
cept the Stateitself. If owners think they have rights, ¢¢ 1s they who are to go to 
a court of law and establish them! Such in substance is the effect of the main 
provisions of this extraordinary land legislation! Several memowals were 
presented to the Select Committee, but beyond making a few unimportant 
concessions here and there, and tinkering the original phraseology of the official 
draftsman, that body seems to have done nothing, and the grave objection 
faised by the owners of land in cantonments remains unremoved, viz., the 
forcible usurpation of their right of cwnership by this kind of unjust and 
arbitrary enactment. The Select Committee, in our opinion, has performed its 
duty most perfunctorily. But nothing better was to be expected from a body 
in which there was the usual official majority.......... True it is that the majority 
say that the amendments proposed ‘tend on the whole to moderate the 
stringency of the measure in its application to grantees’; but they have left 
untouched the section which operates so disastrously on the existing owners 
of land. They are told that they have no rights to ownership and are peremp- 
torily asked everywhere by Cantonment Committees and Magistrates, even 
before the Bill has finally passed the Legislature, to take out leases. That is 
to say, they are peremptorily told that they are no landlords but mere lessees 
and that without hearing them.......... It is to be hoped that a vigorous stand 
will be made at the second reading of the Bill against its unjust and arbitrary 
character, subversive as it is of all faith in the rectitude of the administration 
in the matter of respecting long-established and unquestionable rights.”’ 


Education. 


54, Itseems that the Muhammadan Educational Conference began, laud- 
ably enough in intention, if not in execution, with 

) attempting to improve the Muhammadan communit 
madan Educational Confer- nq carried away by the excitement of its feelings, 
cs be (8), 18th Jan. ended with an attempt to improve other communities 
| | off the face of creation. The highly improper and 
objectionable resolutions, which the Conference passed on the second day, have 
nothing to do with the advancement of Muhammadan education, the object for 
which the Conference had been convened, and the only object that justified 
the sympathy, the co-operation and the presence of Government officials, and the 
presidency cf no less important a personage than the local head of Government. 
These objectionable resolutions are Nos, 10 and 11 demanding respectively the 
employment of Muhammadans exclusively as Persian teachers in High Schools 
and the abolition of Hindu-Sindhi characters from law-courts in Sind........ The 
passing of these resolutions not only constituted a breach of propriety and good 
taste, but radically altered the character of the Conference, and in place of a 
gathering for the advancement of education amongst Muhammadans, we find an 
assemblage dabbling in party politics, and that too of a very questionable kind. 
This change in the character of the meeting removed the justification that 
before existed for the co-operation and presence of Government officials, and 
made it highly reprehensible for them to take part init. We, therefore, can- 
not account for the conduct of the high and responsible Luropean officer of 
Government who occupied the Presidential Chair at the second meeting, of the 
other European officers who were present, and even of the intelligent Muham- 
madan officials and leaders of the community, in failing to discountenance and 
dissociate themselves from such reprehensible proceedings; and though the 
Commissioner in Sind himself was not present, we certainly think that he owes 
it to his position to publicly disavow any previous knowledge that such resolu- 
tions were to be passed, when he consented to occupy the Chair on the first day, 
and open the proceedings of the Conference in person.” __ 


65. “We understand that a proposal is to be put shortly before a 


Bombay University meeting of the Senate of the Bombay University to 
ind rey the Per * the effect that the final examination in Medicine | 
holding the L.M. &8. Ex- should be held twice a year instead of once as is done 


——_ nies ents), 19th at present. It is hardly necessary to say that this is 


Proceedings of the Muham- 


a move in the right direction, and the introduction 
re of such an arrangement is especially necessary im 
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India where the system of holding exammations by compartments is not in 
vogue, As this proposal comes with the support of the Syndics in Medicine, 
we have no doubt that it will be passed by the Senate. Thero is one point, | 
however, in the proposal that ought to be dropped. It is proposed to char 

the students for the extra examination double the usual examinztion fee, In 
the case of many a poor student this is certain to be a hardship, and we trust, - 
therefore, the proposal will be pasved after dropping this point. The question 
of holding the examination twice a year, however, should not, we think, be 
dropped after the above proposal is passed. The practice requires to be 
introduced in the case of other examinations where this can be done without 
difficulty.”’ : 


56. It might be known to our readers that students seeking admission at 
noe? the Grant Medical College, Bombay, are made to 
aie ae Ga. Gs ~ thor undergo an examination by the College authorities, 
ties of the Grant Medical 0d such of them as fail thereat are refused admission. 
College, Bombay, for the At the beginning of the current year, we understand, 
ee iano of students into about 175 students had sought admission into the Col- 
Bae WOlege. lege, but a large number of them have, we learn, been 
gen een (00), Teth rejected as they did not, in the opinion of the examin- 
ers, come out of the test satisfactorily. Now the test 
imposed by the College authorities consists of dictation and conversation in 
English with the examiner. ‘he examination is, we are constrained to say, very 
arbitrary. All the candidates are examined in a quarter of an hour, and thus 
the fate of a candidate, however deserving, is entirely at the mercy of the 
examiner's whims. Surely, there is a crying need for reform in the matter. 
If the examination is to be held at all, it should, at any rate, be systematic 
and thorough-going, and due notice of it should be given to intending 
candidates. It would be interesting to enquire if the system is introduced 
by the College authorities on their own responsibility or whether they have 
obtained the sanction of Government for doing so, At any rate, if Government 
think that the entrance examination of the Bombay University is not a sufficient 
test for judging of the fitness of a candidate to enter the College, they should 
officially announce their views on the matter and the procedure they intend 
to adopt in regulating admissions to the College. Rather than stick to the pre- 
sent system, we would prefer the admission of candidates being made to depend 
on the place they secure at the entrance examination of the University. 


Railways. 


57. ‘When Mr, Robertson came out to India to preside ever the delibera- 

se Silica ceeilation tions of the Railway Commission, the hope was 
and the memorial of the CDtertained in many quarters that our railway passen- 
Indian Association of Cal- gers, especially those travelling by the third class, 
cutta re the grievances of would be accorded a hearing, and that their 
bhind class passengers, grievances, or some of them at any rate, would be 
“er oice of India (13), 25th yedregsed. But from the nature of the evidence so far 
3 laid before the Commissioners, and the scope of the 
enquiry which engaged their attention, it appeared that even this legitimate 
hope was as far as ever from being realized. The Commission seemed to con- 
cern itself mainly with the larger questions of policy, and with the general 
conditions of the working of the Indian Railway system. ......... [t is true that 
Mr. Robertson has evinced sympathy for the sufferings of third class passengers. 
For instance, in an interview between him and the Cawnpore Chamber of 
Commerce, that gentleman is reported to have recommended latrine accom- 
modation for third class carriages, and he seems to have taken special note of 
the way our passengers are treated by railway subordinates and their difficulty 
in finding proper accommodation. But these are the personal views of Mr. 
Robertson and not of the President of the Railway Commission. For, to judge 
from the report, he was not approached by the Cawnpore Chamber of 
Commerce in his official capacity as Special Commissioner. Nevertheless, 
the interview was welcome, as it showed that Mr. Robertson was inclined 
to give our travelling public a sympathetic hearing, and many regretted 
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that no attempt was made by any of our numerous native associations to place 


before him a statement of the principal grievances of third class ers. 
It, therefore, gives us pleasure to note that the Indian Association of Calcutta 
has stirred itself up to play the réle of advocate on behalf of a long-suffering 
community, and that Mr. Robertson has consented to receive a deputation of its 
members,......... The principal grievances to which attention was called by the 
Indian Association in their representation may be summarized as follows :—(1) 
Overcrowding in third class compartments. (2) The harsh treatment of third 
class passengers, and discourtesy on the part of the railway underlings, (3) 
Lack of latrine accommodation for third class passengers. (4) The absence 
of refreshment rooms for passengers with moderate means. These items do not 
complete the list of grievances, There are details which leave much to be 
desired in railway administration in India: such, for instance, as the occurrence 
of accidents, absence of bridges across lines, and cases of fraud which are 
‘perpetrated on ignorant passengers. But the Association were well advised in 
confining their remarks to the more pressing grievances in their memorial instead 
of dealing with too many things at too great a length. It seems a pity, 
however, that Government have not deemed such a reasonable petition worthy of 
immediate attention, and it is to be hoped that the forthcoming Conference 
between Mr. Robertson, the heads of principal Railway Companies, and the 
Indian Association will awaken the authorities to the gravity of the question 
and exact from them that consideration which the Indian travelling public has 
every right to expect.” 


58. We are constrained to strongly protest against the utter exclusion of 
natives from the deliberations of the Railway Com- 
mission, The other day, Mr. Robertson, President 
of the Commission, had a conference with a committee 


Protest against the exclu- 
sion of natives from the 
deliberations of the Railway 


Necaniiaion, of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, which consists 
Jim-e-Jamshed (60), 23rd exclusively of Anglo-Indians. The meeting was held 
Jan. 


with closed doors, though detailed accounts of its 
proceedings were communicated to the local Anglo- 
Indian newspapers. Such a procedure is highly unjust and likely to be 
injurious to the interests of native passengers. It is owing to such one- 
sided deliberation over railway questions, that railway construction has been 
indefinitely extended in the country to the great detriment of irrigation. 
Mr. Robertson is reported to have hinted that the recommendations of the 
Chamber of Commerce will be favourably considered, but where is the 
guarantee that they will command the sympathy and approval of native 
mercantile firms? What pains us most is that such one-sided consultation 
should be tolerated during the regime of Lord Curzon. 


59. The Jam-e-Jamshed strongly urges the B, B. & C. I. Railway autho- 


Desirability of opening a 
small station midway between 
Church Gate and Colaba 
Stations, Bombay (B. B. & 
C, I. Railway). 

Jim-e-Jamshed (60), 23rd 
Jali. 


rities to open a small railway station near the level- 
crossing opposite the Band Stand between the Church 
Gate and Colaba Stations, Bombay. It remarks that 
such a station has been felt to be a crying want for 
some time past, and it is sure it will be appreciated as 
a great boon by students of the Elphinstone College, 
by employés in the Secretariat, by candidates appear- 


ing for various examinations held at the mandap near Wodehouse Bridge, as 
well as by the Jarge number of people repairing to the Band Stand for recrea- 
tion or to the swimming baths on the Kennedy Sea Face for exercise, The 
station, it suggests, need be kept open only between the hours of 9 and 12 in 


the morning and 4 and 6 in the evening. 


Municipalities. 


60. The Akhbar-eeSoudégar emphatically disapproves of the action of the 
Bombay Corporation in. refusing its sanction to the 
Colaba Reclamation Scheme, and praises Sir Bhal-— 
chandra, Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla and Dr. Viegas for 

the independence of spirit which, it says, they showed 
in opposing the views of the majority of the Corpora- 
tion on the subject. It is sure that the proposed 


The Bombay Municipal 
Corporation and the Oolaba 
Reclamation Scheme. | 

Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (48), 
28rd Jan.; Jam-e-Jamshed 
(60), 22nd Jan. ; 


od 


scheme would have been financially a great success, and adds that it is 
futile to expect the Trust to achieve the sanitary reform of the city when 
hindrances, it says, are being put in- the way of its acquiring money for 
carrying out sanitary projects. [On the other hand, the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
approves of the ‘firm attitude’ which, it says, was taken by the Corporation 
in the matter. The paper says that the Trust will never command the sympathy 
of the public unless it takes in hand projects for bettering the conditions of 
the slums in the city instead of undertaking what, in its opinion, are but 
dubious ventures like the Colaba Reclamation project. | 


Native States. 


61. ‘“* We are glad to learn that, in accordance with the policy underlying 
the formation of the Imperial Cadet Corps, it is now 
Reported proposal of Gov- proposed to give commissions to the Princes studying 
ernment to give commissions af the various Rajkumar Colleges. According to the 
in the army to P vias study- existing rules, no native of this country is appointed 
ing at the Réjkumér College. He . PP 
Praja Bandhu (21), 19th 0 & Commissioned rank in the native army unless he 
Jan., Eng. cols. attains it by gradually rising from the lowest rung of 
the ladder, which means that he should commence 
with a salary of Rs. 7 per mensem. It is needless to state that this practice 
has deterred many youths belonging to respectable families from choosing the 
military career. But now that a move is proposed to be made in the right 
direction, we trust it will be the means of bringing out the latent soldierly 
qualities of our Rajput and other youths belonging to martial races. We can 
easily trace in this movement the hand of His Excellency the Viceroy, who 
deserves the thanks of the natives of this country for having taken the initiative 
in this matter.” | 


62. “Successive famines in Gujarat and Kathidwar are almost ruining the 
provinces, and the condition of the people is beco:ning 
_Famine prospects in quite critical.......... The condition of Kathidwar 
yg yr News (19), 18th is more critical than that of Gujarat, an to alleviate 
Sau., Eng, cole. the sufferings of the people the Agency’s best energies 
will be taxed. Unless very mild measures are adopted 
for the recovery of Government dues, unless the people are largely employed 
on relief works and properly cared for, the situation in Kiathiiwar would be 
most alarming. It is necessary, at the same time, co invite the attention of the 
Agency to the necessity of ordering the stay of execution of decrees, in 
civil suits in Agency limits, just as is done in several Native States. Unless 
this is done, the misery of the people will be simply terrible, because the money 
market is very tight and the money-lenders and creditors are very impatient. 
People have no money, and they get none. Unless the Agency pays careful 
attention to these things, the situation would become much more alarming than 
it is now and people would be brought to the verge of desperation.”’ 


63. “Two of the States in the Southern Maratha Country demand aft 
present the careful attention of the Government in 


Affairs in the Aundh and the Political Department. One is the State of Aundh 
Sangli States (Southern 


Maratha Country). and the other is the more important State of Sangli. 
Mahrdtta (7), 19th Jan. The subjects of both these States had the misfortune 


recently to lose their respected and well-beloved 
Chiefs, and the event is calculated in the case of each of these States to have an 
unsettling effect on the even tenor hitherto maintained in their administration. 
As for the Aundh State the eldest son of the Chief will of course ascend the 
gidi. He isa man past the middle age of life, and being beyond the pale 
of education, and also having been practically excluded from any participation 
in the administration during his father’s life-time, the new Chief, we mean 
Shrimant Dadasaheb, is expected to go completely in the hands of his advisers, 
who, we know, are certainly not of the best. ‘I'he political ambition of the 
Chiet’s wife, which has been known in Satdra where the Chief spent most of 
his days during his father’s @fe-time, will also be an additional clog in the 
wheel of administration in Aundh. ‘The State is already burdened with 
debts ; and these will go on increasing unless a scheme of wise economy and 
limited expenditure is forced upon the Chief. Fortunately for the State, the 
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that no attempt was made by any of our numerous native associations to place 
before him a statement of the principal grievances of third class passengers. 
It, therefore, gives us pleasure to-note that the Indian Association of Calcutta 
has stirred itself up to play the réle of advocate on behalf of a long-suffering 
community, and that Mr. Robertson has consented to receive a deputation of its 
members....... ..- The principal grievances to which attention was called by the 
Indian Association in their representation may be summarized as follows :—(1) 
Overcrowding in third class compartments. (2) The harsh treatment of third 
class passengers, and discourtesy on the part of the railway underlings. (3) 
Lack of latrine accommodation for third class passengers. (4) The absence 
of refreshment rooms for passengers with moderate means. These items do not 
complete the list of grievances. There are details which leave much to be 
desired in railway administration in India: such, for instance, as the occurrence 
of accidents, absence of bridges across lines, and cases of fraud which are 
‘perpetrated on ignorant passengers. But the Association were well advised in 
‘confining their remarks to the more pressing grievances in their memorial instead 
of dealing with too many things at too great a length. It seems a pity, 
however, that Government have not deemed such a reasonable petition worthy of 
immediate attention, and it is to be hoped that the forthcoming Conference 
between Mr. Robertson, the heads of principal Railway Companies, and the 
Indian Association will awaken the authorities to the gravity of the question 
aud exact from them that consideration which the Indian travelling public has 
every right to expect.” ) 
58, Weare constrained to strongly protest against the utter exclusion of 
natives from the deliberations of the Railway Com- 
__ Protest against the exclu- mission, The other. day, Mr. Robertson, President 


sion of natives from _ the ‘as ° : 
delibetations of tho allway of the Commission, had a conference with a committee 


Pi siintialo, of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, which consists 
Jém-e-Jamshed (60), 23rd exclusively of Anglo-Indians. The meeting was held 
Jan. with closed doors, though detailed accounts of its 


proceedings were communicated to the local Anglo- 
Indian newspapers. Such a procedure is highly unjust and likely to be 
injurious to the interests of native passengers. It is owing to such one- 
sided deliberation over railway questions, that railway construction has been 
indefinitely extended in the country to the great detriment of irrigation. 
Mr. Robertson is reported to have hinted that the recommendations of the 
Chamber of Commerce will be favourably considered, but where is the 
guarantee that they will command the sympathy and approval of native 
mercantile firms? What pains us most is that such one-sided consultation 
should be tolerated during the regime of Lord Curzon. | 


59. The Jam-e-Jamshed strongly urges the B, B. & C. I. Railway autho- 
ee rities to open a small railway station near the level- 
Bic peorrney Sens. ® crossing opposite the Band Stand between the Church 
hah (ste pee Colaba Gate and Colaba Stations, Bombay. It remarks that 
Stations, Bombay (B. B. & such a station has been felt to be a crying want for 
C. I. Railway). rarq Some time past, and it is sure it will be appreciated as 
j Sedat (60), 2erd a great boon by students of the Elphinstone College, 
: by employés in the Secretariat, by candidates appear- 
ing for various examinations held at the mandap near Wodehouse Bridge, as 
well as by the large number of people repairing to the Band Stand for recrea- 
tion or to the swimming baths on the Kennedy Sea Face for exercise, The 
station, it suggests, need be kept open only between the hours of 9 and 12 in 
the morning and 4 and 6 in the evening. 


Municipalities. 


60. The a a oo osman ee disapproves of the action of the 

as ombay Corporation in. refusing its sanction to the 
Pcl ihe "Ooleba Colaba Reclamation Scheme, and praises Sir Bhal- 
Reclamation Scheme. -  g@handra, Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla and Dr. Viegas for 
oa Sp bdesinRowtdone () the independence of spirit which, it says, they showed 
, (60) i oe seattle ed in opposing the views of the majority of the Corpora- 
ious ris “argc abel tion on the subject. It is sure. that the proposed 


do 


scheme would have been financially a great success, and adds that it is 
futile to expect the Trust to achieve the sanitary reform of the city when 
hindrances, it says, are being put in- the way of its acquiring money for 
carrying out sanitary projects. [On the other hand, the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
approves of the ‘firm attitude’ which, it says, was taken by the Corporation 
in the matter. The paper says that the Trust will never command the sympathy 
of the public unless it takes in hand projects for bettering the conditions of 
the slums in the city instead of undertaking what, in its opinion, are but 
dubious ventures like the Colaba Reclamation project. | 


Native States. 


61, ‘‘ We are glad to learn that, in accordance with the policy underlying 

the formation of the Imperial Cadet Corps, it is now 

Reported proposal of Goy- proposed to give commissions to the Princes studying 
ernment to sa a at the various Rajkumar Colleges. According to the. 

sige the Rajkumar Colle Sa _ existing rules, no native of this country is appointed 
Praja Bandhu (21), 19th 0 4 commissioned rank in the native army unless he 
Jan., Eng. cols, attains it by gradually rising from the lowest rung of 
the ladder, which means that he should commence 

with a salary of Ks. 7 per mensem. It is needless to state that this practice 
has deterred many youths belonging to respectable families from choosing the 
military career. But now that a move is proposed to be made in the right 
direction, we trust it will be the means of bringing out the latent soldierly 
qualities of our Rajput and other youths belonging to martial races. We can 
easily trace in this movement the hand of His Excellency the Viceroy, who 
deserves the thanks of the natives of this country for having taken the initiative 


in this matter.” 3 


62. “Successive famines in Gujarat and Kathidwdr are almost ruining the 
provinces, and the condition of the people is beco:ning 
_ Famine prospects in quite critical.......... The condition of Kathidwar 
ee Ree is more critical than that of Gujarat, and to alleviate 
dthiawar News (19), 18th 3 ° ) : 
Jen., Haw. ool. the sufferings of the people the Agency’s best energies 
will be taxed. Unless very mild measures are adopted 
for the recovery of Government dues, unless the people are largely employed 
on relief works and properly cared for, the situation in Kathiawar would be 
most alarming. It is necessary, at the same time, to invite the attention of the - 
Agency to the necessity of ordering the stay of execution of decrees, in 
civil suits in Agency limits, just as is done in several Native States. Unless 
this is done, the misery of the people will be simply terrible, because the money 
market is very tight and the money-lenders and creditors are very impatient. 
People have no money, and they get none. Unless the Agency pays careful 
attention to these things, the situation would become much more alarming than 
it is now and people would be brought to the verge of desperation.” 
63. “Two of the States in the Southern Maratha Country demand at 


siti resent the careful attention of the Government in 
Affairs in the Aundh and the Political Department. One is the State of Aundh 


a = i aa and the other is the more important State of Sangli. 
Mahrétta (7), 19th Jan. The subjects of both these States had the misfortune 


recently to lose their respected and well-beloved 
Chiefs, and the event is calculated in the case of each of these States to have an 
unsettling effect on the even tenor hitherto maintained in their administration. 
As for the Aundh State the eldest son of the Chief will of course ascend the 
gédi. He isa man past the middle age of life, and being beyond the pale 
of education, and also having been practically excluded from any participation 
in the administration during his father’s life-time, the new Chief, we mean 
Shrimant Dadasaheb, is expected to go completely in the hands of his advisers, 
who, we know, are certainly not of the best. ‘lhe political ambition of the 
Chiet’s wife, which has been known in Satdra where the Chief spent most of 
his days during his father’s @fe-time, will also be an additional clog in the 
wheel of administration in Aundh. The State is already burdened with 
debts ; and these will go on increasing unless a scheme of. wise economy and 
limited expenditure is forced upon the Chief. Fortunately for the State, the 
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Chief has in his younger brother, Shrimant Balasaheb, an accomplished and 
enlightened gentleman and also an administrator of some experience, for he 
had, in the last days of the deceased Chief, undertaken a large share in the 
administration of the most important of the State departments, viz., the 
Revenue Department. The Bombay Government, therefore, would, we hope, 
seriously consider the advisability of associating Shrimant Balasaheb with the 
Aundh administration, distributing powers between him, the State Karbhari 
and the Chief himself. But above all, we hope the Chief himself will take 
unto himself a wise and educated Private Secretary in order to be guided 
properly in the work of the administration.”’ 


64. “The departed old Chief has caused the subjects of the Sangli State 
deep sorrow by his death, and it will be long before they 
Death of the Chief of the forget it, for the question of succession to the gddi 
Sangli Stateand the question doeg not promise to end soon, or without difficulty 
cS cca oo oe The young widow of the late Chief is re- 
Mahrdtta (7), 19th Jan. ported to be pregnant. ‘There is also a great-grandson 
of a deceased Patvardhan adopted by the father of the 
late Chief before the latter’s birth. The succession to the Sdngli gddi will 
thus remain hanging in the balance for some time. But in any case the Sangli 
State is assured of a minority for some years to come, The State revenues are 
prosperous and the minority of a Chief is, if in the har 's of a good Karbhari, 
a period of fiscal as well as political equanimity for the State. What will be 
wanted, however, for keeping the administration from retrogression, is a Council 
of administration to which three Native members recruited from the Revenue, 
Judicial and Political Departments may be appointed, and the Council made 
responsible to the Political Agent. It would be a mistake to vest all the 
authority in one Karbhari or the Political Agent alone who, for want of time, 
will have to make the Karbhari, his sub-agent, practically absolute,’’ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


65. “A public meeting of the citizens of Ahmedabad was held on Wednes- 
day last at the Hemabhai Institut2. As was expected, 
Victoria Memorial meet- the meeting was attended by the eléte of the city. At 


: ing at Ahmedabad. 


Praja Bandhu (21), 19th the outset the Collector, Mr. Pratt, gave a short his- 
Jan., Keg, cole >“ tory of the memorial, and announced that Government 
: were pleased to give to the citizens of Ahmedabad a 
free site for the proposed memorial near the Ellis Bridge. He laid before the 
meeting a suggestion to the effect that the proposed memorial should take the 
form of a statue surrounded by a garden, and invited suggestions from those 
present at the meeting in that connection, As, however, no suggestions were 
forthcoming, it was naturally inferred that the meeting approved of the proposed 
suggestion. After this, resolutions were adopted to the effect, that the people of 
Ahmedabad desire to erect a memorial to the late Queen-Empress Victoria, that 
they approve of the suggestion made by Government, that the proposed memo- 
rial should take the form of a statue surrounded by a garden, and that a 
representative committee consisting of several gentlemen be appointed for the 
purpose of collecting the necessary amount.” 


66. ‘A meeting of the Poona House-holders’ Association was held at the 
Ponte te residence of Sirdar Khan Bahddur D, Pudumji yester- 
meeting of the loona . : oa % 
ie Reet. BOE morning for the purpose of considering the 
for considering the Canton- PYrovisions Ci the new Cantonment Bill, which is 
ments House Accommoda- shortly to be placed before the Imperial Legislative 
tion mn seen Council, and expressing an opinion on some of its 
auly Lelegraph and Deccan / . 4c ° 
Herald (2), 24th Jan. clauses, ......... The various sections of the new Bill 


were read out for the benefit of those present, 
and the definition of military officers to whom the provisions as to house 


accommodation are to be made applicable wag held to be too vague ......... It 
was stated that the clause should be ‘so’worded as to apply only to military or 
warrant officers on duty.’ The most important,part of the whole Bill, how- 
ever, was considered to be Chapter II, in which it is stated that all land ina 
cantonment or part of a cantonment shall be presumed to be the property of 
His Majesty.......... Sirdar Dorabji Pudumji said that the Government’s conten- 
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tion was that the old regulations of 1827, under which grants of Jand within 
cantonments had been made, conveyed no proprietary rights to the soil. But he 
held that the regulation of 1827 had always been considered a dead letter. They 
had considered the commanding Generals as the accredited agents of the Govern- 
mert and:‘had accepted their actions as such. When, therefore, their ancestors 
were asked to take up the land for building purposes they ought to have been 
made to pay a small rental for the use of the ground, which would have shown 
that Government still retained the proprietorship of it. Instead of that they 
had given them over the right of proprictorship, and in an instance that he 
knew personally Government had bought back a portion when they needed it. 
The general opinion of those present was against the inclusion of this chapter 
in the Bill. The other sections of the Bill were then read without any dissent. 
The minute of dissent by the Honourable Mr. Pugh, to which the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale and the Honourable Mr. Shri Ram subscribed, was next read out 
to those present by Mr. A. K. Ghaswala and generally approved.......... The 
sense of the meeeting was then embodied in the following resolution which it 
was resolved should be sent to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale:—‘The meeting 
expresses deep gratitude to the Honourable Messrs. Pugh, Gokhale and Shri 
Ram for the great interest they have taken in the Cantonments House 
Accommodation Bill of 1902 on their behalf, and hope they will make a 
strenuous stand at the second reading of the Bill to have Chapter [I dealing 
with proprietary rights dropped altogether, as it is opposed to all recognised 
principles of law; and purports to introduce in the said Bill a matter which 
is entirely outside the scope of the Bill, which is intended simply to provide 
and to regulate house accommodation for Military officers. The passing of 
Chapter II will have a most pernicious effect upon the hitherto existing belief 
in the good faith of the Government.’ It was also urged that Bombay Gov- 
ernment Resolution No. 1774 of the 6th June 1865 admits lands having become 
private properties. Conveyances between private owners of proprictary rights 
in lands have been from time to time sanctioned by General Officers Com- 
manding who are the accredited representatives of the Government. All 
authorities and actions go to show that the regulation of 1827 has always been 
a dead letter. ‘he authorities have in the Poona Cantonment and in other 
Cantonments paid for portions of land taken for public purposes. ‘This concluded 
the business of the meeting.”’ 


67. A correspondent writes to the Gujarati from Ahmednagar :— 
“Sir M. M, Bhownagri’s visit to this place was 
Reception accorded to Sir announced by his friends (Mr, Davar, Government 
M. M. Bhownagri at Ahmed-  Pjoeader, and other Parsee gentlemen from the Cursetji 
” Gujaréli (15), 19th Jan, family) long before he came here on Saturday last. 
Eng. cols. | The number of Parsees can be counted on one’s 
fingers in Nagar, but these are an influential body 
with the officials, Some of them did their utmost to induce the public, especi- 
ally members of the Bar and other leading gentlemen such as Rdéo Bahddur 
Mirikar and others, to yet up a public meeting of the people. Failing in this, 
they called a meeting of friends and admirers of the M. P. at the firm of 
Cursetji and Sons, The invitation card invited people to attend only a friendly 
gathering. But people, knowing that an address recognising Sir Munchershaw’s 
services in Parliament and acknowledging him as our representative was to be 
presented, refrained from attending. The unwary and a few subordinate Govern- 
ment servants and others under the Vice-President of the Municipality attended. 
‘The address was signed by a few friends of the M. P. The general public took 
no part whatever in the reception. The telegraphic message in the Times of 
13th January is incorrect. He was not received by representative men at the 
station. ‘here were half a dozen Parsce friends only gone to receive him! ......... 
The public subscribed not a single farthing towards the expenses of the meeting. 
A Parsee gentleman from Bombay, however, contributed a large amount, The 
leading and intelligent gentlemen of the town refused to attend any meeting 
or sign any address. Repeated efforts were made to get the public to attend. 
But they utterly failed. ‘Lhe invitation cards did not make any mention of 
any address, but only referred to a friendly gathering. But the secret became 
known. At first there were not more than eight or ten people present, Then 
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serious efforts were made to get some Banias and other petty traders who under- 
stood not a word of English to attend the meeting!’ The correspondent 
also publishes some letters reported to have passed between Sir Munchershaw 
and one Mr. B. B, Deshpande, a local pleader of Ahmednagar, who had sought an 
interview with him for the purpose of ascertaining his views and his attitude 
in regard to the Congress movement. Mr. Deshpande is said to have formulated. 
about a dozen broad questions which he expected Sir Munchershaw to answer, 
but the latter is reported to have replied that he could not fully answer all of 
them during a short interview, but that he would be happy to do so if they 
were formally put to him by a duly constituted public body. 


68. ‘ We learn from Ajmere that the temporary residence of Mr, Michael 
Kennedy, Inspector-General of Police, who is now on 
Theft in the temporary tour, was broken into a short while back, and all his 
residence of the Inspector- ‘ ; : 
General of the Bombay boxes and impediments carried away. The boxes 
Police at Ajmere. were found in a neighbouring place the next day, 
Daily Telegraph and Dec- having evidently been ransacked there, as the con- 
can Herald (2), 42nd Jan. = tants of the boxes were strewn about on the ground 
around, Upon the goods being got together by the police, it was discovered 
that all the silver ornaments belonging to the uniforms, buttons, &c,, a 
considerable amount of wearing apparel, anda sum of Rs. 150 in cash had 
been stolen by the thieves. The local police are now diligently enquiring into 
the matter.”’ 


69. “The Deccan Herald of Poona gives the publica warning to the 
Pee effect that :—‘ Persons travelling between Poona and. 
b Thefts in trains travelling JT anowli have need to be on their guard against rail- 
etween Poona and Lanowli. ‘ ‘ 
Mahritta (7), 19th Jan. Way thieves, if all we hear be true, Reports of 
several thefts and attempts at thefts have reached us 
which point to a systematic series of organized operations.’ We too have heare. 
similar complaints. Thus we are informed that on the night of Monday last a 
canvas bag belonging to Prof. Bijapurkar, M.A., a second class passenger in 
the up mail-train, was stolen between Poona and Kirkee stations. The bag 
contained Rs. 25 in cash and some valuable papers, besides three Life Insurance 
papers of the value of Rs. 3,000, Mr. Bijapurkar says that just as the train 
was starting from the Poona station two European soldiers came in, but 
got down at Kirkee. The canvas bag was found to be missing before the train 
arrived at the Chinchwad station.”’ 


70. The Kalpataru says that thefts have become alarmingly frequent 

at Sholdpur and reports ten recent instances of theft. 

Pa el ae of thefts Tt adds that in consequence of this increase in the 

jpn so (103), 19th Jan, Crime the townspeople have become extremely anxious 
about the safety of their property. 


71. The Satya Shodhak reports that the villages round about Harikeri 

| in Ratnagiri District are troubled by a tiger roaming 

_A troublesome tiger in about in the district, and says:—It is a pity the Police 
Mane sai District) Harikeri  aythorities have as yet done nothing to have the tiger 
Rebun Shodhak (126), 19th ‘Killed. Such being the indifference of the Police, the 
Jan. people, who are destitute of arms, are quite helpless. 
We hope the District Magistrate will inquire into the 
matter as early as possible. 


72. The Indu Prakash reports that recently a 


A cms at Ghogaon (Sangli band of about fifty armed dacoits attacked the house 
TATE ). ° 5 = mt . 
Indu Prakésh (31), 20th of the Patil of a village named Ghogaon in the 


Jan. Sdngli State and carried away property worth nearly 
fifteen thousand rupees. 


G. M, SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
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member of the— 37 
European nations: Alleged bad policy hie as S 


Forest Department: Request to Government to make enquiries into the 
myster!ous disappearance of a student of the Poona College of Science 


in the Kulgi Forest (Belgaum District) css eke nee 48 
Ignoble man: An — oe ve 48 
Indian National Congress : The British Press and the — iG 5 
Indian settlers in South Africa: Mr. M. K. Ghandi and grievances of — 4, 
Ireland: Alleged unsatisfactory state of — 6 


Irrigation Commission: Proceedings of the — in the E Bombay Presidoncy and 
alleged grievances of the rayats regarding the ito system of 


irrigation and revenue settlement ... , 22 & 23 
Judicial matters: Alleged inconveniences suffered by witnesses in the Sub- 

ordinate Civil Court at Hyderabad (Sind) an tg ieee 
Lyall case: Memorial of the Anglo-Indian Association on the — . 24 & 25 
Pandita Ramabai’s “Shardasadan: Alleged ae and wrongful 

confinement of Hindu girls by Pandita Ramabai.. .. 41 & 42 
Plague : | 

Complaint against the medical inspection of passengers at the Poona 

Railway Station... ov 35 
Plague in Poona attributed to the drainage system i in the city ve 34. 
Plague measures in or (Sind) cae ase os 36 
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Alleged refusal by the Post Master General of Bombay to receive a 
deputation of Nd4sik merchants on the subject of postal grievances in 
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N&sik ... a ee fe Sis 44, 
Postal grievances in Hyderabad (Sind) e a 45 
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A Judge rebuked for sleeping while acase was being tried ce 88 
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Government offices , sei re ee ge a ee 21 
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annually see vee oss pa me 54 
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Lord Curzon and His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda about the— ... 60 
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gadi of the — oe aes ove oe ne 61 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Rdition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
Ol, 
} Bal 
ENGLISH. 
1 {Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... ..| Weekly «. »..| M. T. Fernandez ; East Indian ; 57 oe 240 
2 | Daily Telegraph and, Poona ... ost SO See oeo| JOSeph Lewis ; Englishman; 47; formerly 600 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | Indian Social Reformer...| Bombay... —...| Weekly. Mea dhcscanscke ante te er ee 495 
4 | Indian Spectator el | D0. vo 2 aaa eoe| Nowroji Manekji Dumasia ; Parsi; native of 1,400 
Surat ; formerly on the staff of the Bombay 
Gazette. ees 
® | Kardchi Chronicle eee| Karachi .. ar ae ee ..., Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 51 = 500 
6 | K&thidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... see| Daily — oes ‘as (ae) ce Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 200 
gar) ; 42. 
7 | Mabratta ... | Poona ... «| Weekly... «| Narsinh Chintd#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 550 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28, | 
8 | Phoenix .-. eoo| Karachi.,, .»-| Bi-weekly ion ” (beta — Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan 500 
. oja); 42. 
Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
9 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ...  ...| Daily. | R. Lemny; Englishman; 40 ...  ... 3 ...| 500 
and Military Gazette. 
10 | Railway Times ... -»-| Bombay... .| Weekly ... e--| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ... «| 1,000 
11 | Sind Gazette ae eos} Karachi vee .... Bi-weekly | Colonel Cory; European; 61; a retired 600 
| Military officer. 
12 | Sind Times ees saat DOs ei ee -es/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 400 
13 | Voice of India ... «| Bombay...  «..| Weekly... «. wee 1,000 
AnGLo-GUJARA‘TI. 
14 | Deshabhakta ‘aa eos} BATOGA ee «| Weekly... e+e (1) Dolatrém Maganlal Sh4h; Hindu (Gujas 650 
rati Bania) ; 26. 
(2) Vasantl4l Sunderlal Desdi; Hindu (NAgar 
| réhman); 39. 
15 | Gujarati ... one .-.| Bombay... D0. wes --| Ichharém Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 4,000 
Bania) ; 47. 
16 | Gujarét Mitra... oil WE has o-| Dow +++} Hormasji Jamshedji ; PArsi ; 41 = BUC 
| | | . 
17. | Hindi Punch ...| Bombay mer Bae 7 Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 41 800 
| | 
18 | Kaiser-e-Hind ... oe! Vo, vee a. te »--| Framji Cowasji Mehta ; P4rsi ; 51 oos| eno 
19 | Kdthidwdr News... = Rajkot ... ...| Bi-weekly a Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi ; 38 ... sa 460 
20 | Kathidwdr Times... oi 0. jal Ek eee --| (1) Tehelram Nenumal Vazir4ni; Hindu 470 
(K4yast); 42. 
(2) Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B; 
Hindu (Nagar Brahman); 42 
21 | Praja Bandhu ...| Ahmedabad ...; Weekly ... ee] —_— Umedr4m; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 600 
' Man); 34. 
92 | Rajapatrika ne Do. sae , ...| Ganpatram Uttamrim Bhat ; Hindu (Gujariti 300 
| Brahman) ; 26. 
93 | Rast Goftar »»-f Bombay ar Bors ., Kaikhoshru Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi ; 57 rs ame 
94 | Satya Vakta was seek 400, «| Fortnightly _... a Harivithald4és; Hindu (Shrimali 550 
ania) ; 35, 
e5 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda ... al Weekly ... ..| Damodar Siavlaram Yande; Hindu (Mardtha);; 4,300 
37. 
96 | Sury4 Prakash vo} Surat ea an DO ie »++| Nagindas D4y4bhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61 is 250 | 
ANGLO-K2’NARESE. : 
: | | 
97 | Raijahansa... ..' «| Dharwar e-e| Weekly... «| Kammlakar Dinkar Jathar; Hindu (Karhdda 30 
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Weekly ... 
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| Bi-weekly 
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...| Weekly... 
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nie § i 
| | 
ANnGLo-MaRATHI. 
28 | Dnydn Chakshu .,.. | Poona .., eee 
99 Dny4noday soe .| Bombay... ove 
30 | Dnydén Prakash .,., Poona ... 
31 | Indu Prakdsh -+» | Bombay... 
| 
32 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh4pu r 
33 | Native Opinion ... a Bombay... 
34 | Prekshak... x SAtéra ... 
35 | Samarth a Kolh4pur 
| 
36 | Sh&hu Vijay | Do. 
37 | Shri Say4ji Vijay 3 Baroda ... 
38 | Subodh Patrika ... «| Bombay... 
39 | Sudharak ... ...| Poona 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
40 | O Anglo-Lusitano j Bombay... 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE | 
AND CONCANIUM. | 
41 | O Bombaense sad Bombay... 
| 
ANGLO-SINDI. : 
42 | Al-Haq vo! Sukkur 
43 | Prabhat - «o}| Hyderabad 
(Sina). 
AnGio-URpv. 
44 ‘Muslim Herald ... -| Bombayvee an 
ENGLISH, MaRa’THI AND 
GuUJaARa'TI. 
45 | Baroda Vatsal ... okt ANE ws ne 
ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 
46 | Karn&tak Patré ,,, »».| Dharw4r 
GUJARA'TI. 

47 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... —_.,.| Bombay a 
48 Akhb4r-e-Souddgar Dg rrr mss 
49 | Bombay Patrika ... se 
50 | Bombay Samachar ak a ee os 
51 | Broach Mitra... ...! Broach a 
52 | Broach SamAchér... ns (eres « "Sega as 
53 | Deshi Mitr a...) set ee can ee 


.| Bi-weekly 
.| Weekly ... 


.| Weekly ... 


| Weekly... 


.| Weekly .., 


ee 


Re 


Weekly ... 


.| Weekly ... 


| Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; 


.| Bhau Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 


man) ; 46. 
Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 
tian ; 41. 
Hari N frayan Apte; Hindu Chitp&wan Bréh- 


man); 3%. 


..| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Damodar S4vlé4r4am Yande; 
); 37. 


Manager bein 
Hindu (Mara 


Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 30. 


,.., Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 


... Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... 


| Brahman) ; 30. 
| Waman R&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; 
ithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
_ man); 26. 

| Damodar Sdévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


37. 
Dwirken&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
26. 
.., Vin&yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32, 


Hindu 


| erie Hew Brahman) ; 26. 
... Gopal 


{ 
) 


{ 
| 


: Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 


(Pathan) ; age between 36 and 40. 


a +, ae Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


bee 


} 


_..| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Muhammadan ; 26. 


| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 67 ... 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu (Linga- 
| yat) ; 3). 


i ny Ism4il K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; : 


aol N snbbhSi Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 45 
| Balubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 


| age 30. 


. Kaikhosru M&anekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 


Parsi ; 31. 
Méneklél Narotamdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; $2 ... 


Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 42... __... 
K4shid#s Bhagvand4’s ; Hindu (KAchia, ¢.¢., a 


vegetable seller) ; 42. 
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1,100 


65 


250 
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GUJARATI—conmtenued. | 
nee isccnaey “ses Broach es. Weekly... «| Rangildés Gopaldés; Hindu (Kéyastha| 125 


Bania) ; 47. 
56 |Fursad... ocd ede LOOMURT ee.| Monthly... — ««»| Bomanji Navroji Kabr&ii; Parsi; 41 ... re 600 


56 | Gadgadat eee ois ee ees »».| Weekly a ee —_—— Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassodaj 1,000 
nla); 35. 
57 | Gap Sap ... ‘ we ee oes Fortnightly »-| Perozsh4h J ehangir Murzban ; Parsi ; 25... 425 


98 | Hitechchhu sia ».| Ahmedabad __,...| Weekly ... eoe| Jesing Mulji ; Hindu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 400 


59 | J4m-e-Jahdnooma .+-| Bombay... ial De ee »-| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria; Parsi; 25 das 300 
60 | J&m-e-Jamshed ... ...} Do. ... | Daily ... —_...| SehAngir Behr&amji Marzb4n; Parsi;52  ...} 3,000 
61 | Kaira Vartaman...  ...| Kaira ... -++| Weekly ... one "anu 68. Fulchand; Hindu  (Shr4vak 73 
62 | Navséri Prakash .. .. | Navsari... ece| Do. ove »..| Rustamji Jamdspji; Pdrsi; 52... 0... se 800 
63 | Nure Elam ve -e-| Bombay... «>, Monthly... o+-| Merwanji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... ‘ee ins 600 
64 |Nydyadarshak .. | Ahmedabad ...| Fortnightly ...) Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shriméli 300 


Shravak Bania) ; 33. 
65 | Praja Mitra ace ».| Kardchi,,. ...| Bi-weekly ...| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; Pérsi; 28 ... ea 350 


66 | Praja Pokér = os oo.) Surat ... | Weekly ... ---| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42... 0... vr 000 


67 | Punch Dand pis ...| Bombay... a es -»| Jamnad4s Bhagvandas Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 


39. 
68 | Samsher Bahédur ..| Ahmedabad ...; Do... »..|Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
Bania) ; 57. 
69 | Stri Bodh... <i .../| Bombay... -e-| Monthly... ...| Kaikhoshru Navroji K4braji ; Parsi; 67 ee 400 


“0 | Surat Akhbér... .e-| Surat... oes Weekly ... vee Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33... = 300 


-| MAaneklal Khushaldas ; Hindu (Bania); £0... 250 


72 | Vishvadarshan  ... a Kaira eee 0. as ...| Parsotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Brah-| — oe 


71 | Svadesh Bandhu ... uel Mahudha a] Do. 
{ | 
| man); 20. 


HINDle | | 
wo T Pendit < 2. mr sis| SOOUR Xen e-/ Weekly .. ...| Govindrdo Gangdrim Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 126 
jari) ; 40. 
74 Shri Venkateshvar Samd-| Bombay wl Pe es »».| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar| 6,200 
| char. , Brahman) ; 56. 
KA‘NARESE, : | 
| 


75 | Digvijaya ... vee . Gadag .. --. Weekly ... ...| Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu) ,, 
| re | (Devang, Lingayat). 

76 |HubliPatrs ... «| Hubli ... .) Do. ...  ...| Hanmant Sanjiv Sagar; Hindu (DeshasthBrih-| 125 

3 | | man); 43. 

77 | Karnatak Vritta... -.| Dharwar get eS ae (1) Shivram Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
! | | (Karh4da Brahman); 30. . 
| | | (2) Ann4chdrya Bélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| | ! (Deshasth Brahman); $2. 

73 Loki Bandhu ... menage | ee a Die ae «| Gururao Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 300 
| | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 37. 

“9  Loka Mitra ae ...| Haveri (Dhar-, Do, ... «--|Guddo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth} .,,. 

: | war), | Brahman). 

go. Rasik Ranjini... .»./ Gadag ... oo Do... .»-| Gaurishankar Rimprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200° 
| : | Brahman); 40. | 

81 Satya Vritta eee re a » Yenc «+ Do. . «| Shrinivas Raghavendra Umachigi; Hindu 200 
| ; (Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. 


, 


. 

82 ~ Arunodaya eT .- Thana ... .. Weekly... oe K&shindth Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan, . 700 

ok wd ; | ) , Brahman) ; 56. 

83 | A’ryavart .- »» ves Dhulia.., Do. ... — ++| Withal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
! Br4hman) ; Ode é 

84 : Belgaum Samachar «| Belgaum vee i aan ocd Basi Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 325 

Pgs Se | ° : 


| 

| 

| | 
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85 | Chandanshu pee ao Tésgaon pe Weekly .... «| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 28 
| : shasth Brahman); 38. 
86 | Chandrakant. « | Chikodi «| Do.  w. —.-.| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit 100 
| | pawan Brahman); 36. 
87 | Chandrodaya oak ..| Chiplun | Do, ...  ++| Sad4shiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu pose ciaag 250 
. : | Brahman); 34. | 
88 | Chikitsak... is .- Belgaum vs Do Ne " N ly Bhimaji Hindn (Deshasth Brahman) ; ; 600 
3 “4 
f 89 | Chint4mani lis ee-| Nipdni ... veieae ). Samer ie “oo Reghoba Gurau ; Hindu (Maré- 4) 
| tha 
90 | Chitragupta iis oo MATA ... ee iay) Jagunnath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| Bréhman) ; 31. 
‘91 | Dakshin Vritta ...  —..., Kolhapur ot ee ee . Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chandra- 175 
|  senlya Kayastha a 63. 
92 | Deen Mitra saa .-, Bombay... iat Bee ae ae ae | eee 
93 | Deshakdlavartamdn  ...; Erandol Se |Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 


Brdhman); 37. 
94. Dharwar Vritta er go Dharwar a Da. aoe fei Réo Saheb Antaji Ramchandra Joglekar ; , 700 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 52. 
95 | Dnydn Sagar. ... Kolhapur sie BIOs oes ve on me Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 275 
| : | man); 380. | 
96|Gurékhi ... ... .../ Bombay... .... Do. ... .... Vinayak Nérayan Bhite; Hindu (Karhada) 2,400 
| | Brdhman) ; 32. 


97 Gurdkhi eee ees Hee, Do, ves $s Daily eee pes} Do. do. oes, 9,000 
e " 

Oa | Hinde Beak... | hina ..; ...( Weekly... - Shridhar Vaman SAthaye ; Hindu (Chitpfwan 200 
ik | _ Brahman); 36. 
i 99 | Jagadddarsh hn | Ahmednagar ...| Do.  «:. .o.| K4shinath Bahirév Lim@ye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
‘i | _ pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
i 90 | Jagadhitechchhu | Poona ,.. oe A | Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 4,000 
| | | wan pete ¢- Bae 
a 101 | Jagatsamachir ... ost ERODE ss cet ee he ee _| Nima A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kiiyasth 600 
ih | rabnu 
i 102 | K4l a oF | Poona. DPS: eres we.) Shivram Mahédev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 2,900 
Hi ! (Chitpawan Bra&hman) ; 40. 
" 103 | Kalpataru... ea .... Sholdpur al ie a ..., Govind Narayan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
ne | Bralman) ; 43. 
i 104 | Karmanuk ove ... Poona... ae ...| Hari Nérdyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitpawan 3,000 
‘if ! | Brahman) ; 32. 
i 105 Ker4l [oki] ee — Sombay... ...| Monthly oo Krishnayji N&rdyan Athle ; Hindu (Karhads 2,000 


: Brdhman) ; 45. 
106 | Kesari__... ie a os: ere e Weekly... ...| Dal Gangidhar tuek, BA. i1,B.; Hindu 13,000 
ay | (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; ; 39. 
ar 107 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ..,); Dhulia ... ane Ee bse ...| Balwant Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth. 100° 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
108 | Khdndesh Vaibhav mee) ae ea ..., Balwant Janérdan Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit 800 
pawan Brahman) ; 50. 


109 | Kumtha Vritta ... »».; Sumta ... oe ie ...| Lakshman B4abur4o Hegde; Hindu (Siiraevat 300 
| 


| ! Brékman) ; 42. 
; 110 | Lokamata... zs me | Vengurla - Mao .... R4mkrishna Gopél Pandit; Hindu (Gana 520 
| | : | Brdhman); 23. | 
: 11] | Lokaseva ... sate “| N&sik ... ] Gy ace ..; Anant V&aman Barve; Hindu (Chitpfwan 300 
| : : Bréhman) ; 35. 
112 | Mah4rdshtra Vritta ,,; Satara .., ee Pe oe Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; : Hindu (Maratha) ; 160 
| | 30. 
-f 113 | Moda Vritta..... ii | Wii... wi «ey ....| KAshinath V4man One ; Hindu (Chitpdwan, 1,500 
| | | | Brahman) ; 50. 
i | ‘114 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... ee Daily ... — «ee| Ganesh Keshav ini Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
7 : ) | | | ~——, a ); 39 
115 | Mumbai Vaibhav eer hl eT do. --| 1,100 
‘ 116 | Nagar Saméchér.., ..,, Ahmednagar ,,., Do .. = a Abanva Linguj Hindu (Telegu Fulmili) 4 75 
117 | Nésik Vritt ce | Nésik ..:; 4 Do. se  oe| Lashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 250 
r" | Brahman) ; 28. 
if | , 
a} 11g | Ny4yaSindhu ... _ ...| Ahmednagar ud ‘Do. ... «| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Pa Brahman) ; 28. 
119 Pandhari Bhushan eee Pandharpur one Do. eee eee Vithal Keshav Limaye ; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
, Brdhman) ; 28. 
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120 ' Pandhari Mitr& ... .| Paudharpur Weekly .| Govind Sakh4rim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth | 108 
| Brahman) ; 36. 7 
121 | Poona Vaibhav Vadgaon Do. ,..| Ganesh Mahaddev Kelkar; Hindu (0 hitpéwan 300 
| Brahman) ; 38 
122 Prahodh Chandrika «s| Jalgaon Do. i | Nareyan Narsinh Fadnis, Hindu (Deshasth ; 300 
| | . Br#hman) ; 37. 
123 Prabodh Ratna ... .| Barsi .. Monthly +e Parling Pr: ibhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 4€ . 75 
124 Pratod .| _Isl4mpur .| Weekly .. ‘is Ramchandra ee ee Kashalkar ; Hindu| 360 
| (Karh4da Brahman) ; 44. | 
125 , Raghav Bhushan -| Yeola Do. vs Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35 .| 135 
126 | Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. ...| Hari Niérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp#wan! 1,000 
| Brdéhman); 55. | 
127 | Sholapur Sam&ch4r . | Sholapur Do. .| Narsdppa Abanna; Hindu (Ke&mati) ; 42 | 375 
128 | Shrigonda Vritt ... --» | Shrigonda Do. | Baldbhai Ja4nubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ;| ‘| 1¢0 
| 39. 
129 Shri Shahu coe ooo] Satara see Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 100 
| man) ; 22 
130 | Shubh Suchak Do. iach ee ‘oe Rémohandra Appa} Chitale; Hindu nit. 159 
: pawan gyre» hag | 
13] | Sudarshan .»| Ahmednagar | Do. .».| Dhondo A'tm4ram Dhuse , Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman); 35. 
132 Sudhdkar és »»| Pen Dk ae ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan 400 
| Bra&hman); 41. | 
133 | Vartdédarah | Malvan ... Do. ...|/ Narayan Pundlik Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 600 
| man); 41. | 
134 | Vengurla Vritta ... - Vengurla Do. -o-| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud| 300 
| | | Brahman); 42. | 
135 | Vidya Vilds .| Kolhapur | 6; <4 ses! Shankar Raghun4th Gokhale ; Hindu (Chit-, 600 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 45. | 
136 | Vidyarthi .. ee} Nandurb4ar veel aD | Sad4shiv V4man Marathe ; Hindu (Chitpawan, Very small. 
| | Brahman) ; 24 
137 | Vikshipta ... ule eee| Bombay... it On i ; Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 1,800 
| | | Brahman) ; 32. 
138 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar DOs: ces .».| Monthly oes eae ! 600 
139 | Vrittas4r ... | WAl .».| Weekly ... ce Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 950 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 25. | 
140 | Vritta Sudha poe «, Satara a ee are ...( etmchandra Véman Khatavker ; Hindu (De-| 100 
| | | shasth Brdhman) ; 36. 
141 | Vy4pé4ri. ... ve .| Poona ee 300 
! : man) ; 39. 
SINDI- | : 
Jy 42 | Khairkhih Sind ... »| Kardchi ..| Weekly ... af Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 27 i 600 
143 Muin-ul-Isl4m_... ic Se aes eal BAO ten ...| Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan; Muham- 
| { madan; 46. 
Mid | ind Gade al i eee, eet) DO. oes ...| Khénehand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil);33 ...|. 600 
145 Sides ~ os oie: Ee oe oe! Do. aes ea Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40 ... 200 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| URpv. | 
| : | 
146 | Bombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... «6 Weekly... —...) Hakim Mahomed Abdu! Hamid Farrahk; 700 
| | | | Muhammadan; 46. 
147 | Sultin-ul-Akhbér at D6 ee ae Ble as a ae do. ol ae 
: | 
‘Mara’TH! AND Ka'NARESE, 
148 | Chandrika veal | Bégalkot we Weekly...  o-| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
aE Gal teen: Weds ekeahl. 
Karnétak Vaibhav oo| Bijapur... eo DO ooo ove Annaji GO ordpur; Hindu Weshast 300 
i os si Vaishnav Brahman) ; 88. 
150 Siddheshvar eee eee Bagalkot eee Dn, 9e0e eee naan Shivaji Powsr ; Hinda (Martha) ; 3150 
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MaRa’tHI AND URDU. | 
151 | Champé4vati ote ...| Bid (Hyderabad) Weekly ... »»»| Krishnaréo Trimbakréo R&jurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Bréhman) ; 30. | 

152 | Gulbarga Samdchér _...| Gulbarga »»-| Do. ooo oe} Parashram Govind; Hindu(Bréhman); 46 ... 500 
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os.| Weekly os. .../ Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 «| 1,000 


154 | Luso-Concanim ... sk ee ot wee .-.| C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 eee bua coe 600 


Notes,—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (Af or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accentis left out, and the short a(# = u in gun) is, to prevent, confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


TD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Polit:cs and the Publie Administration. 


1, Writing about the Boer war, the Kesari says :—More than two years 

i i ae have elapsed since the commencement of tbe Boer 

Kesari (108), 28th Jan. war, and yet, nothing daunted, the brave and patriotic 

Boers are fighting with vigour. This fact shows 

how gigantic must be the efforts which England has had to make to reduce 

them to subjection. The greater part of the British army being in service in 

Transvaal, the continental nations seem to believe that many of the British 
possessions have become strategically weak, 


2. The Shri Saydji Vijay condemns the action 


Condemnation of theexecu- of the British Government in executing Scheeper. 
tion of Scheeper. 


agent It says that it is extremely cruel to execute patriots 
1 3 ® : » « bd ® 
Pa ree OO) ike Scheeper and Kritzinger just as if they were 
ordinary criminals. 


3, It was hoped,in some quarters that the great Powers would intervene 
with a view to bring about peace between Spain and 
E Alleged bad policy of America. But none of them are. willing to do so. 
uropean nations. ° ° 
Arunodaya (82), 26th Jan, America and France have often openly avowed their 
readiness to help such nations as desire to win in- 
dependence, But their actions are so inconsistent with their professions that it 
would seem as if they have discarded all principles of righteous policy. If 
America professes to be a defender of freedom, why is she bent upon reducing 
Spain to slavery? Nor has England the courage to displease America and 
assist Spain. The attitude of France with regard to the Boer war is also of 
the same description. She has often indulged in tall talk about invading 
England and crushing Germany and being a terror to the whole world, and 
yet she is afraid of incurring the ill-will of England and desists from helping 
the Boers who are fighting for their independence and not for the acquisition 
of fresh territories. France has thus brought ignominy upon herself. The true 
principles of international policy demand that powerful nations should help the 
weaker ones, but alas! these principles seem to be totally at a discount in the 
affairs of this world. All the great Powers are engaged in the pursuit of one 
object, zz., that of pouncing like vultures upon foreign territories. Verily, as 
the Bhagvatgita says, the time is coming when God will descend on the earth 
and vindicate righteousness, 


4, That most unobtrusive but indefatigable worker, Mr. M. K, Ghandi, 

of Natal, is to be congratulated on his latest appear- 

Mr. M. K. Ghandi and ance on behalf of hisown countrymen, residents in 
grievances of Indian settlers that distant colony, on the public platform this time 
in South Africa. y re : 
Kaiser-e-Hind (18), 26th im Calcutta, Our readers will recall the presence of 
Jan., Eng. cols. that gentleman five years ago in our midst and the 
gruesome narrative he related in the hall of the F. ©. 

Institute of the treatment to which he and other Indians are subjected in 
Natal, Their great sin is that they have emigrated to that place for purposes 
of trade or for carrying on their profession. ‘They are a coloured race and no 
coloured man can enjoy equal rights with the British citizens. In the 
Natal colony, the British Indian subject of King Edward VII stands on a 
different footing with the British subject of the same sovereign, We are 
all aware of the many stupid disabilities which the Government has created 
there to shut out Indians and the continuous agitation which Mr. Ghandi, as 


their leader, has heroically carried on these five years in spite of all obstacles — 


and of many formidable lionsin the path. ‘These rovring creatures are still there 
eager to devour our pesceful and law-abiding Indian countrymen, but their 
strength of late has been much put down, thanks, according to Mr. Ghandi’s 
statement at the Congress, to the partial exertions of Mr. Chamberlain. It 
seems that Mr. Ghandi lias now once more appealed to the good sense of the 
Indian Government, and this time he has taken care to voice the grievances of 
the Indians of Natal at the very doors of the central authority. Let us all hope 
his agitation may prove fruitful. Meanwhile, we cannot but admire the pluck, 


’ 
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energy, determination and the undaunted spirit of Mr. Ghandi in carrying on 
this agitation, and that so unobtrusively and disinterestedly. Such a country- 
man is to be honoured for his good work in a good cause. Itis only by workers. 


of his a ability and force of character that an agitation can be vigorously 
and successfully carried on.”’ 


5. “It isa sign of the times that the telegrams sent by Reuter across. 


the sea reporting the proceedings of the last Congress 


The British Press and the held in Calcutta have been published by almost 
Indian National Congress. 


tae the entire Press throughout the United Kingdom. 

Pr ig ae ag (21), 26th Not only this, but the leading British newspapers 
representing different political views have written 
leading articles in connection with this great national assembly of representa- 
tive men from every part of India. Judging from the few extracts reprinted in 
a recent number of the India, it appears that while the Liberal section of the 
British Press fully appreciates the usefulness of the Congress, there is a decided 
improvement, though small in its way, in the attitudes of the Tory section with 
the exception of one or two among them. This furnishes abundant proof,. 
if proof were at all wanting, of the good results of constitutional agitation. 
We only hope that the entire British Press, without any exception, will see in 
course of time the reasonableness of the demands put forward by the Congress 


from time to time, and co-operate in educating the British public about 
matters Indian.” 


6. The Kdl says :—The Irish people do not seem to have received the 


news of His Majesty’s approaching visit to Ireland 
; rege oe ipsa with feelings of gratification. Not only do they 
yee a (102), re refrain from making any preparations whatsoever for 
His Majesty’s reception, but are putting forth positive 
efforts to prevent addresses being presented to him. ‘No more addresses’ is at 
present the cry of the Nationalists in the Municipal elections that are taking 
place in Ireland. They seem to regard the presentation of addresses to His. 
Majesty or his representatives as tantamount to an acquiescence in a state of 
political slavery and, therefore, as derogatory to their self-respect. But, of course, 
one can easily see that the ways of Ireland are not proper. The paper then 
refers to a letter said to have been written to the Irish people by one of their 
countrymen named Major Macbride, in which the writer is said to have taunted 
them for their timidity and to have urged them to give up constitutional agita- 
tion, and says:—The letter shows that the state of Ireland is far from being 
satisfactory. We are afraid Ireland may soon become a second ‘Transvaal. 
Already the Boer war has caused great damage to the British Empire, and if 
Ireland follows the example of the Transvaal, there is no knowing to what state 
the empire might be reduced. The best course for British statesmen in these 
circumstances would be to aim not at the extension of the empire but at its 
preservation. It is all the more necessary for them to adopt such a course 
in view of the fact that there is not much love lost at present between England 


and the Continental Powers, despite assertions to the contrary in the King’s. 
speech. 


7. Though Ireland and India resemble each other in many respects,. 
Contrast between the Yet, in one respect, they are entirely unlike, namely, 
attitudes of India and of in their attitude towards British rule. Notwith- 


Ireland towards the British standing the manifold disadvantages of British rule,. 
Government, 


Yee gtee ., We Indians are perfectly loyal, because we know 

me Bas, yj Yoav (37) that on the whole the British system of government 
is just and beneficent, and that it is idle to expect 

foreign rule to he as beneficial to the people as native government. The Irish, 
however, are not only disloyal at heart but seem to delight in parading their: 
disloyalty. The secret of this difference in the attitude of Ireland and India 
lies, we think, in the fact that loyalty and gentleness are deeply ingrained 
in the Hindu character, And yet there are people who, in a spirit. of 
selfishness, seek to brand us with sedition. Wedoxot know what Gov-. 
ernment would do, if India were to follow the methods of Ireland. But, 


of course, there is no denying the fact that India will never adopt such 
methods. | 
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8. The Gurdkhi publishes an article under the heading “ Misrule in 
pene pe weg oe India,” in which it says:—The miserable condition 
Gur teht (97), 28th jn,  '0 whieh India has been reduced under British rule 

is without a parallel in the history of the world, The 
government of India is carried on not in the interests of the natives but | 
exclusively for the benefit of England. The natives are entirely debarred from 
holding higher appointments, and are excluded from the Provincial and Supreme 
executive Councils. The various promises which England has given us from 
time to time have been ignored and we have been completely deceived. The 
ublic funds have been wasted and are being wasted like water. The inci- 
ence of taxation here is much greater than in England or Scotland. Money 
is wasted on the extension of railways, agriculture and irrigation being 
neglected, The expenditure on railways has added to the heavy drain of 
India’s wealth, and has reduced her to abject poverty. The rayats have been 
harassed by successive famines and have had to resort to the money-lenders for 
paying the revenue assessment, The famine mortality during the last two 
years has been appalling. Such being the misgovernment of the country, would 
it not be proper to dismiss big officers like Lord George Hamilton, who are 
telling falsehoods about India’s prosperity. In the days of the Hast India 
Company, there was the process of impeachment by which a high officer could 
be taken to task for practising oppression. But as the process no longer exists, 
it has become extremely difficult to check misrule in India. 


9, One of the causes of the drain of India’s wealth is the salaries 
and pensions paid to members of the Indian 
The Indian Civil Service (Civil Service. It would be beneficial to Govern- 


alleged to be a cause of the ment themselves if they would confer higher 
overty of India. 


Prekshak (34), 28th Jan. @ppointments upon natives; but British policy is so 
crooked that even though Government may profess 
sympathy with the people they would never make any serious efforts to prevent 
the material deterioration of the country. Indeed the poverty of India must be 
attributed to this crooked policy of governing India only in the interests of the 
British officers who, nevertheless, are not at all thankful for the benefits they 
reap from the country. And yet complaints are being made in some quarters 
that the Civil Servants are not well paid and that, in consequence, they find it 
difficult. to maintain a style of living suited to their position. If this be the 
case, we would suggest that the Civil Service should be recruited from natives. 
By this means the National Exchequer will yield a large saving which can be 
spent in promoting the good of the people. | 


10. The Kesari publishes afew verses on “‘'The means of [ndia’s salvation,’ 
| written by a correspondent, The following is a trans- 
_ Verses on “ The means of Jation of them:—In calamity man’s only shelter is 
India’s salvation, ‘ | | 
Kesari (106), 28th Jan,  G@Od. When He is forgotten, prosperity flies away. 
| Verily, where there is God there is valour, courage and 
justice. How can wealth, success and glory exist without Him? Let us 
therefore imploringly pray to God. Let us hold festivals and bring all the 
people together in union, Let us awaken them toa sense of their condition, and 
make efforts with a hopefui heart. Let us forget our own individual interests 
and give ourselves up entirely to public good and sacrifice even our lives for the 
country. Why should the man who loathes the interests of his country remain 
alive? Why should not banditti do him to death? What credit is there in 
selfishness or in the enjoyment of sensual pleasures? All this is to be found 
even in the lower animals like the dog, the pig, &c. Man is the highest of all 
beings, and he is very much to be blamed if he behaves like beasts. There 
should be a religious awakening and all devoted persons should be brought 
together and should bring about the elevation of the country in an instant. 


11. The poverty of India is so appalling and her general condition 

so heart-rending that even a stony heart will melt 

Present condition of India at it. Everywhere we hear wails of disappoint- 
and appeal oe we — ment and of grief, and piteous appeals to God to 
poopie to wom for us "0° keep our rulers happy, to inspire them with good 
Chikitsak (88), 22nd Jan. thoughts and to better our wretched condition. But 
though all of us wish for the amelioration of our 
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fearful condition and the restoration of the good old days, yet very few 
have aclear notion as tothe range and nature of the efforts that must be 
made for that purpose. Our public movements have no vitality in them 
and have done little good. The prevalence of spurious patriotism and 
internal jealousies prevents any efforts for national good from being crowned 
with success. So long as this state of things continues, the National Congress, 
even though we were to hold its meetings till doomsday, would do us no good. In 
fact, it is vain to expect any substantial good from the Congress. If the Indian 
people had had any regard for truth, for patriotism, for their ancestors and 
for the liberal path chalked out by their rulers, they would never have been 
reduced to their present pitiable condition. When, like the English people, 
they cultivate patriotism, the spirit of perseverance and adventure and 
mutual fellow-feeling; when, trueto themselves, they ‘discard selfishness 
and mutual jealousies and consecrate themselves to the service of their country, 
then and then only can they hope to extricate themselves from their pitiable 
condition. Letus hope, India will produce real patriots and that she will be 
happy and prosperous under the benign British rule. 


12. “It is a matter of some satisfaction that appeals on behalf of the agri- 
cultural population of India have not fallen on un- 
Resolution of the Govern- heeding ears. A couple of years ago Mr. Romesh 
ment of India onthe Jand Chunder Dutt addressed to His Excellency the Viceroy 
revenue policy of the British 9 series of letters concerning the land revenue 
Government in India. : on 
Indian Spectator (4), 26th System of the different Provincial Governments, and 
Jan. submitted certain recommendations as to future 
policy and action. After a short while the Secretary 
of State was good enough to transmit to the Government of India a memorial 
signed by certain retired officers of the Indian Civil Service, in which was 
formulated a somewhat similar list of suggestions. All this Government could 
have ignored or consigned quietly to the Secretariat records, consistently with 
the policy not infrequently resorted to by the Government of India in 
such matters. But from Lord Curzon’s Government something better was 
confidently expected. These expectations have not been belied and a Gov- 
ernment Resolution has now been published, purporting to give a review of the 
whole question of land revenue in India in its relation to the invidence 
of famines. The review is, doubtless, an elaborate one. But opinions will differ 
as to whether it covers the whole ground of contention. And this much, at 
least, we are constrained to affirm that the whole situation is reviewed chiefly, 
if not solely, from an official point of view. However, the best thanks of the 
country are due to Lord Curzon for recognizing the question as one of the 
highest national importance, transcending the sphere of party or sectional con- 
troversy, and demanding at once the most liberal treatment. ‘To deal with the 
problem as such, His Excellency’s Government proceeded conscientiously 
and earnestly, but, Governments being after all human, the Government 
of India has been irresistibly inclined more to self-defence than to selfs 
censure. From an incomplete historical survey the Government of India 
attempts to make out that the history of land revenue in India is one of a pro- 


gressive reduction of assessments, extending throughout the last century and 


becoming more instead of less marked during its second-half. And this is 
intended to explode the theory that the amount of land revenue taken by Gov- 
ernment is to a great extent responsible for famines. First of all, to our know- 
ledge, no such theory has ever been propounded. Nobody fails to realize the 
impossibility of preventing famines in unirrigated districts. But what is 
generally alleged is that, as the land revenue demands press very hard on the 
people and deprive them of all resisting power, the severities of famine are more 
marked now than, say, in the first-half of the past century. That this is really 
so is admitted even by Government while attempting to refute the so-called 
theory by means of an argument that is not, for obvious reasons, pushed forth to — 
its logical conclusion. ‘If then,’ it is observed, ‘the severity of famine be 
proportionate to the weight of assessments, the famines in the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century ought to have been incomparably more serious than 


towards its close; whereas the contention is familiar that the reverse has been 
the case.’ Just so. And it is because the reverse is the case that Government 


have been entreated day after day and year after year to revise their land re- 


i 
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venue policy. But even if we grant that the land revenue demand is not at’ 


present so heavy as it was in the past, does that: solve the whole question ? 
The popular grievance is that famines tell more heavily now than heretofore. 
Now, if the land revenue demand is not the source of that disaster, what is it ? 
The rayat may be paying less to Government now than what he did in the pre- 
vious years, But, then, what were the conditions of life then, as compared 
with the existing conditions? How far has his iand been subject to the 
economi+ law of diminishing returns? How much more has he now to pay for 
the bare necessities of life? What additional burden has now been thrown on 
his shoulders in the shape of enhanced taxation, suchas the salt tax? Such are 
some of the questions that cannot be left out of account, and a careful consi- 
deration of them will bring clearly to light the advisability of changing the 
present land revenue policy, for, even if the demand be small as compared 
with that of the past, it is heavy and ruinous when the stress and strain of the 
present times are borne in mind. There is, besides, another aspect of this 
question, and it is this—if our predecessors pursued a mistaken policy, are we to 
follow the same? Or, what meets the present situation better, are we to mitigate 
the mischief by an iota or so, and rest content in the belief that we are liberal ? 
Are we to relieve the burden slightly in one direction and impose a fresh one in 
another ? The main complaint of the public is in regard to the growing poverty 
and destitution of the country. Land revenue demand 1s but a factor, thougha 
very important one, and has to be considered simultaneously with the other 
causes that have brought about the awful depression ofthe country, Lord Cur- 
zon’s Government has made a laudable effort to face the statements of Mr. Dutt 
and other critics in the matter of land revenue. Will it not do the same in 
respect of the general and more vital question of the poverty of the country, 
and face the statements laid before it by men like Messrs. Digby and Dadabhai 
Naoroji, statements which are avowed to have been based on official records? 
Only a representative Commission can satisfactorily enter into an investigation 
of the subject, and the sooner Lord Curzon appoints a Commission for the 

urpose, the better will it be for the public and the Government. While we 
at shown how Lord Curzon’s resolution in respect of the land revenue 
question is unsatisfactory in certain respects, we note with pleasure, however, 
the promising part of it. His Excellency has been pleased to notice three 
aspects of the question, inVolving three possible causes of hardship to the 
poor landholder. ‘The first of these is the pitch of enhancement; the second 
is the levy of the same assessment in bad years asin good; and the third is 
the effect of local deterioration upon land revenue payments. In regard 
to these the Government of India has been pleased to lay down liberal prioci- 
ples for future guidance, and has held out the hope that it will be prepared, 
if necessary, to make further advances in respect of (1) progressive and 
eraduated imposition of large enhancements; (2) greater elasticity in 
revenue collection, facilitating its adjustment to the variations of the seasons, 
and the circumstances of the people; and (3) a more general resort to 
reduction of assessments in cases of local deterioration, where such reduction 
cannot be claimed under the terms of the settlement. Well, something is 
better than nothing, and while feeling grateful tothe Government of India 
for these concessions (the granting or withholding of which, however, will 
depend on the subordinate officers of Government), the rayat has only to imitate 
the example of the patient Job, and wait for days when he may have his appeal 
for a more equitable treatment sympathetically acceded to.”’ 


13. ‘“Animportant and weighty pronouncement of the Government of 
India has lately been published. The Government of 
fib . — ($1), 30th India’s Resolution on the land revenue policy is 
2 perhaps the most thoughtful document published in 
the regime of Lord Curzon. The Resolution is avery lengthy document 
containing almost everything that can be said in favour of the present Govern- 
ment policy with regard to land tenure.......... In acountry like this it is 
very rarely that we- come across a Viceroy like Lord Curzon, who is ever 
so ready to take fhe public in his confidence and to look to both sides of a 
question. A due consideration of popular views by Government in this are 
where there are no effectively strong representative bodies of the people, is of t 
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greatest importance and viewed in this light the Government Resolution speaks 
very highly of the prudence and foresight of the present ruler of India. We 
must candidly admit that we know of no Governor-General since the time of 
Lord Ripon who has condescended even to do so much as to give his best 
consideration to a popular representation made by a people’s man. We are, 
however , sure that the present Resolution will not introduce any material 
change in the future policy of the Government with regard to land assessment 
in this country, nor can it be said that the vexed question has been pushed 
nearer its practical solution in any appreciable manner by the latest Viceregal 
pronouncement however detailed and learned it may be. A number of sugges- 
tions and recommendations as to future policy and action were submitted 
by Mr. Dutt to the Government of India for favourable consideration and 
acceptance ; but most of the suggestions do not seem to find favour with it. 
The people’s contention is that the intensity and frequency of recent famines 
are mainly due to poverty, and that this latter is caused by over-assessment. 
The official defence consists always in throwing the entire blame on the 
people who, they maintain, have brought on themselves the present miseries 
from which the country is suffering, Both are agreed on one point however, 
and that is the poverty and the utter helplessness of the people, and each one 
is trying in his Own way to blame the other for the ever-growing evil. The 
Resolution of Lord Curzon gives us more or less the official view of the serious 
situation, and cannot be said to be in any way a satisfactory answer to Mr. 
Dutt’s allegations. We are sure, Mr. Dutt will not allow the statements of Lord 
Curzon toremain unanswered. Wemay, in the meantime, ask why itis that the 
poor cultivator finds it more and more difficult to pay the assessment. The experi- 
ence gained during the last five years of famine clearly shows that the cultivator 
is not only unable to sustain the evil effects even of one famine but is actually 
required to sell away even his pots to pay the Government dues. In times 
gone by, some fifty years back, the average cultivator could bear the stress 
of a famine; but now even a drought is sufficient to turn him out of his 
house either to die or to join some relief camp. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
has been for years past proclaiming from the top of his voice that an average 
Indian does not get for the whole year sufficient food to eat even in times 
of good harvest, and Mr. Digby’s latest publication, based purely on official 
records, conclusively proves that the average daily income of an Indian has 
been yearly decreasing and has now come in 1900 to the appalling figure of a 
three-fourth of a penny. Can it be shown successfully that there are any un- 
natural causes or any accidents special to this country that have brought on 
this condition of acute distress to the masses of this country? Nature has 
been generally favouring us as she did in times past. An occasional failure 
of rainfall may bring on bad crop for the time being; but how can that 
explain the utter incapacity of the cultivator to maintain himself and 
his family throughout the year, even in good times? His inability to pay 
land assessment and his ever-growing indebtedness are still more inexplicable. 
What then is the cause of this except the continuous heavy drain of money 
through innumerable channels and the inequitous system of over-assessment 
that exhausts every nerve of the cultivator and threatens him with utter ruin ? 
These fundamental facts remain still unanswered, even after a careful readin 
of the esolution, We admire, however, the spirit in which the Resolution 
is written, but we have a word to say with regard to a suvgestion of a local 
contemporary that it should be separately printed in a pamphlet form and 
widely circulated in England, We have no objection to the suggestion being 
carried out, but we must say in fairness to the other side that Mr. Dutt’s open 
letters to Lord Curzon and the answer that he is expected to give to this 
‘Resolution along with the criticisms of the journals of this country should 
also be included in the proposed pamphlet. We are sure in that case that the 
British elector will decide the contest much in favour of Mr. Dutt.’’ 


14, ‘The full text of the Resolution of thé Government of India on the 


e6th Jan, Subject of the land assessments is now before us, 

abet O08 Sm and we can say that the document fully answers 
our expectations. Although it is professed that the Resolution is partly 
the outcome of the independent inquiry made into the subject on their 
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Own initiative by the Government of India, still; asa matter of fact, it is 
wholly a reply, and nothing but a reply, to the cirticisms contained in the open 
letters addressed to Lord Curzon by Mr. R. C. Dutt and in the: representation 
addressed to the Secretary of State by certain retired officials of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government Resolution, in fact, is conceived only in the 
spirit of taking up a challenge for controversy, of which Lord Curzon is so 
very fond, rather than in the spirit of beneficent statesmanship, The Gov- 
ernment Resolution, however, is a very important document; because it is 
exhaustive in its treatment and concentrates the best arguments of Government 
on most of the contested issues on the question of the land assessments, 
Whatever the net result of the controversy, Mr. Dutt and the Indian public 
have reason to be thankful to the Viceroy for the frank manner and the 
dignified language in which he has condescended to argue the question without 
either putting on airs or disposing of the matter in a summary and discourteous 
manner as Lord George Hamilton is inthe habit of doing............. We 
cordially approve of the following remark in the Resolution :—‘ The interests 
of the Government are identical with the interests of the people, and it is 
unwise to exact from impoverished persons a revenue which they really cannot 
pay, merely because they are under an engagement to pay it.’ ”’ 3 


15, “The very fact that the land revenue policy of the Bombay Govern- 
iterated Gee ment has been the subject of indignant criticism off 
Sail; Tae: otk (18), and on for the last forty years and upwards, demon- 
oe strates the importance of our having a succinct and 
impartial history, of an authentic character, for Bombay, It has been but 
seldom that the Bombay Government has cared to take the public into its 
confidence and to make an elaborate attempt at a rational explanation of its land 
revenue policy in order to allay the fearsand alarmof the landholders and culti- 
vators alike. The few attempts that have been made are of a most disappointing 
character. While such is the case not only in Bombay but elsewhere, it is 
indeed a matter of some consolation to notice the honest effort which the 
Viceroy in Council has recently made to review the many statements of Mr. 
Dutt on the land revenue policy of the Government with regard to all pro- 
vinces of India, The Resolution, just published in the form of a Supplement to 
the Gazette of India of the 17th instant, is most weleome. Whether it is of a con- 
Vincing character or not will be the subject of future discussion in these columns, 
But we cannot sufficiently thank the Viceroy for the spirit in which he has 
endeavoured to handle this burning problem and the temper and tone in which 
he has treated the many controversial points. Whether the Resolution will go 
to silence public criticism may be a moot question, Anyhow, in our opinion, 
it is not calculated to give any satisfaction. Neither can it be said to 
deal comprehensively and effectually with the controversy which, therefore, 
still demands a convincing rejoinder. But anyhow His Lordship has 
advanced it a stage towards its solution and so far the public must feel 
thankful. ‘The public, we mean the non-official public, has at least gained 
one point, namely, that its representations have received the attention which 
their gravity deserved. . Lord Curzon has not thrown aside Mr. Dutt’s 


disputations. He has honestly and frankly endeavoured to examine them and | 


give a fair and temperate reply. ‘This isso different a treatment from the one 
which State officials have hitherto been known to give, almost in all parts of 
the country, to ali important public representations that we are rejoiced at the 
‘new spirit’ which has been apparent at the seat of the central authority.” 


16. “Itisto be regretted that the tone of the Resolution lacks the 


Sudharak (39), 27th Jan., 


Eng. cols terise our present Viceroy. ‘The whole Resolution 
ng. . 


reads as if it were drawn up from motives of policy and 
in that attitude of the official mind which thinks more of its own prestige than of 
‘justice and-equity. It is more properly a clever brief prepared under instruc- 
tions from the very party whom Mr. Dutt attacks. Mxcepting the real motives 
of the critics in criticizing the revenue system of the Indian Government, 
which are admitted to be henevoleat, the Resolution gives an unequivocal 


denial to every point that Mr. Dutt advances. We hope to be excused, how- 
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independence and fearless impartiality which charac. | 
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ever, if we are not yet prepared to look upon the Resolution asthe final word 
in the controversy. Government have been compelled to defend a policy which 
they have been following almost from the commencement of the British rule 
in India to the present day and which it does not yet see its way to leave off 
for a better one. The Resolution, however, had to admit certain spots in 
the administration...... ... It also admits that India, from whatever other 
causes, is becoming poorer and poorer; and its industries are being swept 
away. This is an important admission. The remedies may vary, but there 
geems no question about the enfeebled conditon of the country which 
demands careful attention. Government have been generous enough to lay 
down liberal principles for future guidance, to promise graduated impositions 
of large enhancements, greater elasticity in revenue collections, adjustment 
to variations of seasons and circumstances of the people, and even reductions 
of assessments in case of local deteriorations. This is certainly conceived in a 
generous spirit and will certainly be often quoted on behalf of the rayats. 
Success of the future revenue administration, however, will depend on the con- 


sideration which will, in future, be given to these instructions to the district 
officers.” 


17. Commenting on the Government of India’s Resolution on the land 
fe ees _. Yevenue question, the Shri Saydji Vijay appreciates 
Py i yey ©), His Excellency Lord Curzon’s jh yt iin to 
bestow full consideration on popular representations. 
It, however, does not endorse the views expressed in the Resolution. It says 
that the Viceroy’s statements regarding the permanent settlement system, 
even if admitted to be true, do not go to prove that the system is not better 
than that of periodical settlements. It further says that the argument that 
during the famine of 1873-74 more than seven lakhs of people were on relief 
works in Orissa is not conclusive, as it says, it is not known how many of 
them were tenants of zamindars. It proceeds :—Government have not been 
able to disprove Mr. Duti’s statement that tenants under the permanent 
revenue system are not, as a rule, required to pay to the zamindars more than 
one-sixth or one-fifth of the whole produce. So long as it cannot be shown 
that they are not better off than other classes of tenants, the merits of the 
permanent revenue system stand unchallenged. On the whole, we think, the 
Resolution is far from satisfactory and does not succeed in disproving the fact 
that India is growing poorer and poorer. We are afraid, the Resolution may 
have one very undesirable effect, namely, that it may perhaps prevent the 
recognition of this fact by the British public. 


18. The Kesari er vay at length on some points in the Resolution of 
ayn is the Government of India on the land revenue polic 

Kevend (20> 2 a0 of the British Government in India. It is a 
According to the Resolution the prosperity of Bengal, as compared with other 
provinces, is due not to the permanent land revenue system, but to the greater 
fertility of the soil, But there is no ground to suppose that land in Bengal is 
more fertile than in other parts of India, and even if it be, the rayat in the 
province would not be able to tide over distress with comparative ease, if the 
benefits of larger produce went into the pockets of the zamindar or of Govern- 
ment. The Resolution further states that during the famine of 1897 the Bengal 
Government had to incur more expenditure than the Madras Government and 
almost as much as the Bombay Government, and concludes from this that 
the permanent settlement is not in any way more beneficial than the system 
of periodical settlements. But the argument is not quite convincing. In the 
first. place the experience of a single famine cannot be said to be conclusive, — 
and there is no denying the fact that Bengal has been on the whole more immune 
from visitations of famine than other parts of India. Secondly, the neces- 
sity of incurring a large expenditure on account of famine in Bengal 
in 1897 had no connection whatsoever with the system of settlement and 
could be explained otherwise. As admitted in the Resolution itself, jute is the 
staple product of land in Bengal, and the growth of food-grains in the province 
being very inadequate, acute distress must naturally be expected to follow a 
failure of the rains. This danger to the Presidency, which was made clear in 
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1897, was predicted more than 20 years ago by Sir James Caird in his book on 
‘India.’ A little further on, the Resolution points to the various laws that had 
to be enacted by the Bengal Government between 1859 and 1885 for thé 
protection of the rayat, and concludes that the need for such legislation shows 
that the system of settlement did not conduce to the prosperity of the 
Bengal rayat. It should be remembered, however, that the legislation that 
was undertaken was only auxiliary to the system. It was not directed at 
subverting it nor at altering its broad effects, but was only meant to place 
certain salutary restrictions upon the demand of the zamindar. We are sure 
other provinces in India would be only too ready to have the system introduced. 
in their midst even though it might be supplemented by subsidiary legislation 
as is the case in Bengal. But it is fruitless to discuss the question. The real 
secret of the Government's attitude is that it is unwilling to forego the 

rofits that accrue to it by a periodic revision of assessment, and that 
it is, therefore, not prepared to admit even on paper and for argument’s sake 
the’advantages of a permanent settlement. Lord Curzon says that no civilized 
nation in history has ever attempted the great experiment of introducing 
the permanent settlement system in a country. It might naturally be 
asked if England was in an uncivilized state between the years 1789 and 
1793 during which the system was matured and brought into force in 
India. The system further counts eminent statesmen amongst its sup- 
porters, and it cannot for a moment be held that they were either less civilized 
or less zealous in faithfully discharging their duties than our present Viceroy. 
Let Lord Curzon, if he likes, frankly confess that the Government wants to 
extend the Indian frontier and is at its wit’s end to obtain the money neces- 
sary for achieving its object otherwise than through the rayat’s pocket. But 
let him not put forth the ridiculous plea that the system is not approved by 
civilized nations, ‘In our opinion there is nothing to be said against the system 
except that it does not increase the Government’s revenue. Sir George Campbell 
was in favour of the system and his opinion has been recorded in Probyn’s 
‘Systems of land tenure.’ Indian administrators of Sir George’s time shared 
his views and it seemed probable that the system would, in course of time, 
be introduced throughout the country. Sir Bartle Frere had expressed himself 
emphatically in favour of the system while giving evidence in 1871 before the 
East India Finance Committee. The question of introducing the system in 
Madras was also being mooted in that Presidency for some time, until in 1886 
the then Secretary of State threw cold water on it, In fact, the whole history 
of the question proves that what is at fault is not the system, but only the 
minds of the present generation of officials, 


19. <A correspondent writes to the Voice of India :—*“ In paragraph 16 

; of the Government of India’s long Resolution on land 

F Bie of India (13), 1st vevenue published recently, it is stated: ‘The 
truth is that assessment of land revenue is subject to 

so many complicated and varying conditions that any attempt to reduce it to 
an exact mathematical proportion either of gross or net produce would not 
only be impracticable, but would lead to the placing of burdens upon the 
shoulders of the people, from which, under a less rigid system, if sympatheti- 
cally administered, they are exempt.’ But, in the next paragraph, the Famine 
Commission’s Report is quoted to prove that ‘in the Central Provinces the 
incidence of land revenue is less than 4 per cent. of the average value of the 
produce, that io Berar it is 7 per cent., in Ajmere about 10 per cent., in the 
Hisser District of the Punjab 7 per cent., except Delhi District where it is 10 
per cent., in the Decean probably above 7 per cent., in the Panch Mahals 5 per 
cent., and in Gujardt alone (where the profits of cultivation are very high) 20 — 
per cent., or the equivalent of the one-fifth pleaded fur in the Memorial’ ; and 
these figures are considered not merely proof, but conclusive proof. What 
became of ‘the complicated or varying conditions’ to which assessment of 
land revenue is subject when the above averages were calculated? Is it 
consistent to rely upon such averages when such calculations are ex hypdthest 
impracticable? And why, again, does it take even now five years (vide para- 
graph 19) to finish the re-settlement of a district if the policy of Government 
has been and is ‘to simplify the maintenance, correct up to date, of the village 
papers and thereby to secure an authentic record of the rights and priodeges 
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of the people as well asa trustworthy instrument for the speedy determination 

the fair claims of the Government in the land. In paragraph 21, again, the 

vernment of India unctuously remark :—‘ Formerly the basis of assessment 
was the anticipated average yield of the land during the coming period of 
settlement. Now it is the actual yield at the time of assessment,’ a it con- 
sistent to ignore the baneful results of settlements based on such ‘ impracticable’ 
averages? In paragraph 22 the Government of India parenthetically charac- 
terize the test of arise of prices calculated from the PRE tables of price 
statistics as ‘a most fallacious and partial test.’ But, if such statistics are falla- 
cious and if averages are impracticable, one would like to know how the four 
years usually taken in the re-settlement of a district are spent? When the 
Government of India are asked to regulateenhancements by ‘the rise in the 
value of produce based on the average prices of the thirty years next preceding 
such revision,’ they reply that the price statistics are fallacious—but are such 
fallacious statistics compiled and considered or are they not when re-settlements 
take place? What is the weight given to them? How are re-settlements: 
effected at all?” 


20. “One reason for the popularity of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty is 


Respectfal consideration undoubtedly the large measure of consideration, which 


accorded to public opinion by 


Lord Curzon and His Lord-’ 


ship’s popularity among the 
Indians. 
Phantz (8), 25th Jan. 


he has paid to adverse opinion, in marked distinction 
of the policy adopted by some of his predecessors. 
His strong and well-marked opinions, his inimitable 
manner of giving expression to them, and the vigour 
with which he justifies them, have commanded 


respect for his exceptional ability. But his method of dealing with adverse 
comment, by treating it with the consideration it deserves, and taking as great 
ins to refute it as he took to uphold his own convictions, has gone even a 
onger way in gaining for him’ the esteem and confidence of the people. 
Where a less sincere and strong man would have taken refuge in silence and 
thus given cause for dissatisfaction, he has boldly tackled the opposition, and 
if he has not borne it down, has at least given it the satisfaction of knowing 
that it has secured a hearing. The lengthy Government Resolution, professedly 
in answer to Mr. Dutt andthe other critics of the land revenue policy of 
Government, is the latest instance in point, and, although it is an out-and-out 
refutation of all the criticisms that have been levelled against the policy of 
Government, is likely still further to enhance the popularity of Lord Curzon.’ 


21. The Government of India have recently promulgated a circular to 


Recent circular of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the 
purchase of stores by Gov- 
ernment officers. 

Shri Sayajs Vejay (25), 
30th Jan. 


the effect that the purchase of stores henceforward 
should be made, where practicable, in India itself 
instead of, as heretofore, in England through the 
Secretary of State. This’circular is all right enough, 
but the Government, we must say, have grown wise 
somewhat late in theday. They have opened their 


eyes to the condition of India after crores of rupees have been drained away 
from the country. Oh! what a solicitude for our country! But wait; may it 
not be that the circular is meant to be a dead letter in practice? It must 
not be forgotten that we have to reckon with Lord George Hamilton, that great 
well-wisher of our country. If the Government were like the elephant to keep 
two sets of teeth—one for show and the other for use—India’s condition is not 


likely to undergo any change. 


India would surely be fortunate if the evil 


stars looming over her destiny at present were to disappear and be replaced by 


auspicious ones. 


22. <A correspondent writes to the Mahratta :—“ The Irrigation Commis- 


Proceedings of the Irriga- 
tion Commission in the Bom- 
bay Presidency and alleged 
grievanees of the rayats 
regarding the present system 
of irrigation and revenue 
settlement. 

Mahratta (7), 26th Jan. 


sion has finished its enquiry in this Presidency, and 
has proceeded to Madras. It has collected a mass of 
useful information. But, nearly the whole of it has 
been received from official sources. Non-official 


opinion seems to have been altogether ignored. 
Intelligent cultivators, landholders, inamdars and 
small jagirdars ought to have been invited to give their 
evidence, They are the persons most interested, 
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ser ae special local knowledge, and have full experience of the working of the 
rrigational and the Land Revenue Departments, and of the system of giving 
takdvi advances. They would, therefore, have given valuable information, 
Government officers cannot be expected to say anything against their Govern- 
ment, or to expose defects and mismanagement existing in their own departments. 
Many of them have been so trained that they see nothing but the best 
points of the systems they have to administer and do not perceive their 
shortcomings. Outsiders who are unprejudiced are best able to know 
the disadvantages as well as advantages of the public administration. Their 
opinion has not been obtained. I would also suggest that the most distinguished 
of retired Commissioners, Collectors and Engineers, who had life-long experience 
of the country and of the conditions prevailing in it, should be called upon to 
offer suggestions. They are the officers who will speak with authority, frank- 
ness, and without fear, Their opinions will, therefore, be of special value. It 
is not possible to secure their presence before the Commission, but they can 
be examined by means of questions sent through the Secretary of State.......... 
The investigation by the Commission has not extended far enough into the 
working of the Irrigation and Land Revenue Departments. It is not, there- 
fore, likely that any suggestions will be made for reforms in those Departments. 
There exist many matters regarding them which require special attention. The 
fact that there is unwillingness on the part of cultivators to take water even 
when brought to their very doors, is full of significance and suggests inquiry. If 
inquiry be made, many defects, much mismanagement and great disregard of the 
rayats’ interests will be brought to light.. The system should be reformed with an 
<0 to favour rayats and the tendency to exact as much revenue as possible 
should be abandoned. This must be done sooner or later to make Govern- 
ment water-works popular. In the Land Revenue Department people are 
taxed for water obtained at their own cost, They dam up water running 
in streams which pass by their fields, and lead it to their lands by means 
of channels which are called ‘pats.’ These ‘pats’ cost a good deal to the 
rayats, who have also to build or erect ‘bunds’ or dams across the streams, 
and have to pay compensation to the owners of lands Which the channels cross, 
All this costs nothing to Government. However, it never hesitates to levy a 
heavy tax, which sometimes exceeds three or four times the assessment on 
account of land. ‘The strange thing is that if the water is allowed to run to 
waste in the streams Government charges nothing. But as soon as the rayat 
invests his money and labour in utilising it and in improving his land, 
Government quietly steps in and takes the lion’s share of the profits, 
It pays no heed to the fact that the rayat has to borrow money for the 
work, has to pay interest at high rates, and if he is not enabled to pay the debt, 
is ruined for life. Whatever may happen to the rayat, Government is 
inflexible in its demand of the enhanced assessment. The enhancement on 
account of water is not separately levied, it is amalgamated with the assessment 
on account of land. ‘The water-tax is thus concealed, and it is not possible to 
say what its amount is. It is, therefore, not felt as would have been the case 
if it had been levied directly. ‘The advantage of this system to Government 
is this, that it becomes difficult for the rayat to claim remission, even when 
the stream fails or the rayat cannot, for some reason, make use of the water. 
I know of a case in which a large area lying under an old tank in a village 
was assessed at a high rate for irrigated rice without first ascertaining the 
extent actually commanded by the tank. ‘he result was that several fields 
which received no water had to pay the high assessment. ‘The area originally 
irrigated was much diminished owing to want of repairs to the tank, Not- 
withstanding this fact, the high rate was exacted from all fields assessed for 
it. Rayats interested complained several times, but got no redress. This state 
of things was pressed on the attention of the Survey and Settlement Depait- 
ment about the time revision settlement was to be introduced. Long corre- 
spondence took place, but the officer in charge of the settlement was inexor- 
able and made -no reduction. This instance will show how inequitous the 
settlements sometimes are. ‘The late Survey and Settlement Department 
thought its duty to be to screw out as much revenue as was possible. It 
mattered very little to it if the —_ was ruined by its action. It never allowed 
itself to be fettered by any rules or principles of justice and common-sense 
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when they entailed the sacrifice of revenue. Wells were until recently 
a source of Jarge revenue to Government. The area irrigated from them 
was assessed for water in addition to the ordinary assessment for land. In the 
revision settlements direct levy of the water-tax has been abandoned, and 
another mode of charging it has been adopted. The field which contains a 
well is assessed at the highest rate prevailing in the village. If the land of 
the field is worth one rupee an acre, and if the best land in the village was 
assessed at Rs, 2-8 per acre, the field has to pay at that rate, that isan enhance- 
ment of Rs. 1-8 per acre, from which the unenterprising and lazy neighbour is 
free and which the owner of the well has to pay simply because he has expended. 
a large sum in sinking it. Thus the Settlement Department has found a way 
to clin the conscience of Government without making am appreciable sacrifice 
of revenue. Change of system or name is no relief to the rayat, and does not 
remove the injustice of taxing labour and capital. In both the cases (‘ pats’ 
and wells) there is no way for the rayat to ged rid of the tax. It is a 
permanent fixture and has to be paid under all circumstances. Another 
noticeable feature is that while the rayat is made responsible for the payment 
of the tax Government holds itself responsible for nothing and does not under- 
take or bind itself to do anything. The above facts will show clearly the 
injustice of the principle of taxing the rayat’s capital, labour, industry and enter- 
prise. Why Government does not see this mequity isa mystery. How can 
the rayat be induced and invest capital on the improvement of his land? If 
Government is really desirous of giving encouragement to the rayat in this 
matter, it ought to give up all direct and indirect taxation on account of water 
when not supplied at its own cost. When it is the water-rate should be quite 
distinct from the assessment on land, and should not be levied when there is 
failure of supply or the supply is insufficient to raise the crops sown.”’ 
23. “'Ihe proceedings of the Irrigation Commission during its sittings 
Gujardti (15), 26th Jan in the Deccan and the Southern Maritha Country 
ig. ool. wy ©" were of exceptional interest. The evidence taken 
by the Commission with referenee to the irrigational 
wants and requirements of Gujardt was in some respects of a divergent 
character. But the body of evidence placed before it in the Deccan was much 
more helpful and less conflicting. In both places there was unanimity of 
opinion as regards the necessity of an irrigation survey and of extending © 
irrigation. Though Mr. Mollison seems to be opposed to the extension of 
canal irrigation in the Deccan, other witnesses do not seem to share his views 
in toto, The experience in the last famine does not entirely support the 
position taken up by the Inspector-General of Agriculture. On the contrary, 
it has been found that if canals are properly worked, they are likely 
to prove of great protective value. There was unanimity of opinion in favour 
of the Bhandara system of irrigation, Similarly almost all the witnesses were 
in favour of extending well irrigation. But in our judgment there are three 
essential conditions before people can be induced to invest money in sinking 
wells or laying out tanks and extending the indigenous system of ‘pat’, There 
must be an emphatic and clear assurance from Government that the areas 
irrigated by wells, tanks and water-courses shall not be liable to enhanced 
assessment. This assurance must be more scrupulously and religiously 
observed than has been the case in the past. Secondly, the present procedure 
in connection with the grant of takdyi must be simplified and the period of 
repayment extended not on paper but in actual practice. The present state 
of things is anomalous and not in conformity with the intentions of the 
legislature, and the President of the Commission well summed up the situation 
when he observed :—‘ Everybody seems to think this ought to be done and 
nobody does it.) Thirdly, boring machines should be placed at the disposal 
of rayats by Government with a view to prevent waste of the scanty resources - 
of agriculturists. Nothing has demonstrated the utility of the enquiry 
entrusted to the Irrigation Commission in a more‘convincing manner than the 
valuable information that was placed before it during its sittings in Gujarat 
and the Deccan. We cannot undertake to anticipate the recommendations of — 
the Commission, But we should not: be ol ae if its labours resulted in 


the adoption of more systematic and fruitful irrigational measures and of a 
less wasteful system of famine relief.” 
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24, To impartial on-lookers the agitation set upin Bengal over the 
Lyall case must appear to be distinctly churlish and 
Memorial of the Anglo- provoking. Never was 4 more simple case made the 
or Association on the sybject of such peevish howl and contention than in 
ate Mitra (16), 26th the present instance, Mr. Lyall’s own petition to the 
Jan., Eng, cols. Viceroy would be of little value by itself, were it not 
accompanied by a selfish demand by a whole commu- 
nity for His Excellency’s intercession with a view to set aside the justice of the 
High Court. The petition has been wisely rejected, and the fate of the memorial 
of the European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association can only be anticipated. 
It would not be desirable to bring the case prominently to public notice, but for — 
certain contentious issues embodied in the memorial which to our mind affect 
directly the system of trial by jury in India. The Association, which has in 
the name and authority of the whole Kuropean community espoused Mr. Lyall’s 
cause, we fear, seem to have given up their traditional regard forthesacred majesty 
of the law in questioning the decision of the High Court, nay, assailing it in the 
most unequivocal terms, The memorialists make use of language which is not only 
disrespectful and indecorous in the extreme to the High Court, but also amounts 
to a contempt of its authority. And here we find a distinct danger to the fair 
fame of British justice. It is here that we praise the decorous firmness of the 
Government of India in not countenancing the selfish and ludicrous demand of 
a body that bas presumed to set up afresh the old struggle between the Govern- 
ment and the High Court.” 


25. “ By refusing to interfere with the decision of the High Court in the 
‘iii tn a case of Mr. Lyall, the Government of India has 
Ene. aa (49), ree" done the only thing that they could do. The 
majority of the Anglo-Indians, who had set their 
heart upon their countryman’s release, will, of course, be sorely disappointed. 
But they have to thank themselves for it. If, before they took up the cause 
of Mr. Lyall, they had paused to consider that they were entering into a 
conspiracy to defeat justice, they would have, in all probability, been spared 
the disappointment.” 


26, Commenting on the Ross case, the Shri Saydji Vijay says:—We 
cannot but think that the punishment inflicted 
Comments on the Ross on Mr. Ross is too lenient. This leniency contrasted 


oe Siri Saudia Vijat (37) with the severity shown to natives in similar cases 
Peat Ses 7 ’ does not speak highly of British sense of justice. 


We are afraid European Judges allow themselves 
to be influenced by racial considerations and that, in consequence, injustice 
is openly done. If the salary attached to Mr. Ross’s post was small, why 
should he have accepted it? Are natives well paid and have they no 
children? Why is nosympathy shown to them when they are found guilty 
of similar offences? It is disgraceful that attempts should be made to 
palliate Mr. Ross’s guilt. 


27. ‘*Though His Excellency Lord Northcote has saved the reputation of 
Bombay by giving a welcome to the Devons and 
5 Alloged apathy of the Gordons on their arrival in this city, yet our citizens 
ombay public in according 7 
» welcome to the Gordons cannot be altogether exonerated from the charge of 
and the Devons on their betraying a singular lack of public spirit and appre- 
return from Soath Afrios. ciation. ‘The valour of the two regiments was put to 
a oer (23), 26th 4 severe test in the storming of the Elandslaagte, the 
1 ee siege of Ladysmith, and the charge of Waggon Hill, 
and these brave men nobly kept up the honour of the British arms. The 
heroism displayed by the men was such as to make any British subject feel 
proud of them, and it was reasonable to expect the Bombay public to accord 
them a welcome worthy of the First City in India, But it was not tobe. Of 
late years it is becoming apparent that the public life of Bombay has lost that 
vigour and vitality; for which the city has earned a name. It would not be 
far wrong to say that the city is now without its leaders. There are men 
enough, for aught we know, in every community, who can, if they wish, 
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do much, But they are too much occupied with their own concerns to 
eare for the public, and those that do take an interest in public affairs confine 
their energies to certain directions only, The public men of to-day stand in 
unpleasant contrast with the citizens of a couple of decades ago. The leaders 
of that time, though few in number, were men of broad views and of many- 
sided activities, Though divided by race and creed, they made common cause 


in every matter affecting the weal of the city.”’ 


28. The Aél notes with satisfaction that a large sum has been collected 


Comments on the proposal 
of the Bombay Victoria Me- 
morial Committee to esta- 
blish a school for the blind 
in honour of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 

Kal (102), 31st Jan. 


for the Victoria Memorial Fund in the Bombay 
Presidency. It says that the amount collected is 
more than is necessary, but remarks ironically that no 
fund can be too large for raising a memorial toa 
sovereign. Referring to the intention of the Bombay 
Victoria Memorial Committee to utilise the fund 
towards establishing a school for the blind, it says in 


a sarcastic strain :—The decision of the Committee would seem to show that 
the ways of the Mogul rulers have not yet disappeared. Some of the Mogul 
Emperors wasted enormous sums of money in erecting gigantic monuments 
over a tooth or a hair, or in token of their love for their wives, mistresses 
or daughters, but under British rule even common people seem to be ready 
to follow their example. Evidently in these days, blindness is not without 


advantages. 


In the first place, it prevents one from seeing injustice and 
secondly, it provides one with a school, 
wonders why mendo not become blind. 


Such being its advantages, one 
The proposal is suppported on 


the ground that the late Queen felt a deep sympathy for the poor and 
the distressed, but surely the blind alone do not fall under the category of 
such people. Of course, under foreign rule public money must be wasted; 
such waste is, in fact, the badge of foreign domination, : 


29. <A correspondent of the Vdrtddarsh, referring to the article on the 


Explanation by the editor 
of the Vartddarsh regarding 
the article on the Boer war 
published in the last issue of 
the paper. 

Vartadarsh (133), 27th 
Jan. 


Boer war published in the last issue of the paper 
(vide Report for the last week), advises the editor 
not to write such articles, as, he says, they would 
bring him into the clutches of law. Comment- 
ing on this, the editor of the paper says :—Only a fool 
will venture to charge us with sedition. What man 
living under the just and benign British rule can 


ever entertain seditious intentions? The British Government is not tainted 
with any such serious defect as to make the people take up arms against it. 
Like all other human beings, the Hindus too want independence, but the 


do not wish to obtain it by seditious ways. 
free from the desire of revolting against the British Government ! 
this explanation will satisfy our correspondent. 


30, 


Resolution of the Bombay 
Government on distraint of 
property for default in pay- 
ment of land revenue. 

Praja Bandhu (21), 26th 
Jan., Eng. cols. 


Lord N orthcote is desi 


administration.......... 


May God keep the Hindus 
We hope 


“We welcome the recent Resolution of the Bombay Government on 


the subject of the collection of the land revenue. 
Taken by itself, it is a short executive order, and 
relates only toa mere matter of routine, but it is 
invaluable as the concession of an enlightened and 
honest administration to the force of public opinion, 
and unmistakably indicates that the Government of 


rous to have public sympathy on the side of the 
It is well that the Resolution insists on a record being 


kept at each village of the distraint orders authorized against it, and 
enjoins the Assistant and Deputy Collectors in charge of each village to 
examine and check these registers. We do not know whether these registers will 
be accessible to the general public as public records, but we think it will greatly 
help the superior officers of Government in enforcing the order in its entire spirit, 
if reasonable publicity is given to the registers, so that all unauthorized dis- 
traints may be brought to the notice of the higher officers by the activity of 
private citizens. Throughout the Resolution, we fail to see any well-defined 
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statement ds to whether the order for distraint is to be verbal or written, but: 
we presume that it must be written; the evils, against which the Resolution 
is aimed, are likely otherwise to flourish undetected.” 


ol. “ Wereceive with every mark of approval the recent Resolution of 
Gujarét Mitra (16), 26th the Government of Bombay in the matter of distraints 
iia. Sax: cols. S~«C property. It is an attempt to put the collection of. 
land revenue on a feasible basis which would ensure 
at once an uniformity of procedure and careful vigilance by superior Revenue 
officers on the work of their village subordinates. ‘The present Resolution is a 
tacit admission on the part of Government of the illegalities and high-handed- 
ness to which nota few of the lower Revenue officials had had recourse in collec- 
ting land revenue during an exceptionally trying and critical period.......... 
On the whole, the Resolution may be said to have satisfactorily solved an. 
important point in the feature of land revenue collections; and we sincerely 
trust that the instructions and orders now repeated and laid down by Govern- 
ment, with such honest desire to mitigate agrarian discontent, will be carried 
out in their true spirit and intention.”’ 


32. “According to the information of the Voice of India, the Bombay 
Government have been convinced of the undue 
Reported intention of pressure of the land revenue tax in parts of Gujarat. 
Government to make ® ‘Phe Honourable Mr. Muir-Mackenzie has, according 
general reduction of assess- ge we 
ment in parts of Gujarat. to our contemporary, already ‘visited these parts 
Mahratta (7), 26th Jan. and after careful inquiry seems to have concluded 
that an all-round reduction of the tax, by something 
like 30 per cent., should be effected.’ We are glad to find that the sense of 
justice in Bombay Government has been sufficiently roused to deal with 
Gujarat as it deserves, No part of the Presidency has been more afflicted 
on account of famine than Gujardit during the last four years. Mr. Maco- 
nochie’s inquiry, moreover, has shown how enormously has man added to the 
afflictions of nature on that fair province, ‘he present act of grace, therefore, 
viz., an all-round reduction of the land-tax by 30 per cent., would be peculiarly 
appropriate to the condition of Gujarat for which, no doubt, the rayat will 
heartily thank the Government.” 


33. The number of persons empioyed on relief at the Chandola ‘Tank 
fa _4:., (Ahmedabad District) has swelled considerably of 
re Ga cee late. On the 26th November, when the work was 
Chandola Tank (Ahmedabad commenced, the number stood at 50u. On the -2nd 
ig eng the (21). 26, Jaauary it had risen to 9,456, We do not think it 
ety eT, ae tb employ such a large number of men on a 
single relief work, for it would be really disastrous if 
an epidemic were to break out amongst them. It would be more expedient to 
distribute these men among small works opened at a number of centres. We 
are glad to see that arrangements have been made for cook-rooms for the sick, 
invalids and children, but we hear it complained that the quantity ot milk 
given to children is very insufficient. Complaints are also made about the 
inadequacy of the wage allowed to the labourers, We hope the authorities 
will look into these grievances. 


34, A correspondent writes to the Daily Telegraph and Deccan Herald :—- 

“It is quite probable that the freqaent and protracted 

Plague in Poona attributed outbreaks of plague, to which Poona has been subject 
to the drainage systemin the oF Jate are due to the extensive sewer, the Manik 
“Daily Telegraph and Deccan Nallah. This sewer is allowed to move slowly through 
Herald (2), 29th Jan, some of the principal streets in the city, and not even 
the simple remedy of good flushing appears to be 

resorted to by the City Municipality. If the funds are not forthcoming 
to convert the nallah into a pucca and well-appointed drain, it might at 
least be better looked after than it is at present. The drainage system 
may be at fault and this is a matter which it behoves Government to endeavour 
to improve even though it may be at the cost of lakhs of rupees. But ordinary 
good supervision to keep the Manik Nallah a little cleaner and a little less 
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smelly is sadly needed just now. The Cantonment authorities try to do 
as much as they can with their portion of the main drain to prevent it from 
becoming a nuisance, an eyesore and a pestilential abode. The Suburban Muni- 
cipality, which likewise have about half a mile of this drain to look after, are 
not entirely asleep over the matter. But after the drain merges into the city 
limits it assumes the disagreeable form of a huge sewer which cannot but tend to 
contaminate the atmosphere around. Surely the three Municipalities might 
for the good of the public health do all in their power to co-operate in 
putting an end to the filthy condition of the Manik Nallah, Until this is 
done it is not possible that Poona will be free from plague and other epide- 
mics. Imay mention that when the late Mr. Plunkett was alive he was doing 
his best to induce the three Municipalities to work together in order to put an 
end to the perpetual filth abiding in the Manik Nallah, but unfortunately he 
died when he had the schemein hand. Would that Poona had more men of 
his public spirit.”’ 


35. ‘A railway correspondent draws our attention to a peculiar grievance 
in connection with railway traffic. And if what he 
Complaint against the gays is correct it will serve asa very telling instance 
ong aS ae ‘ of how plague measures like official prejudices die 
ation. SOSS:CSsSCaG,=s Lt is welll known that at one time when the 
Mahratta (7), 26th Jan. plague measures were stringent in Poona and when 
disinfection at the Poona Station was enforced upon 
in-coming passengers, it wasa standing order not to allow any third class 
passenger to alight at the Kirkee Station, which was for some time being used 
by persons who wanted to evade the bother of disinfection. Like many other 
measures, this prohibition could be tolerated merely as one ofa series of measures 
conducing toa commonend. But the wonder is that the prohibition still exists 
when, under the orders of the Government of India, detention, disinfection 
and other troublesome measures at railway stations are now abolished. The 
prohibition remains as an isolated and absurd vestige of the historical plague 
measures, and even at this date if a third class passenger from the Bombay side 
has to go to Kirkee he has to purchase a ticket for Poona as tickets for Kirkee 
are not sold and he has to return to Kirkee with a fresh ticket from Poona to 
Kirkee. Is this not, we ask, the height of ludicrousness? We should like to 
know who is responsible for this state of things, the Railway Department or the 
Plague Department of Governmeut.”’ 


36. ‘“ Poor Hyderabad! Once again it is called upon to face that fell-foe 
_ of mankind—the plague.......... The patients dis- 
Med «peasures 7" covered are being removed to the Musafarkhana, and 
yderabad (Sind). A 
Prabhat (43), 18th Jan., the contacts segregated to the huts put up in the com- 
Eng. cols. pound of the Native Jubilee Charitable Dispensary. 
It will be seen from this that the measures of which 
people fight shy most are in full swing here. This has naturally created a 
feeling of uneasiness, ‘The people had long learnt to think—and with good 
reason—that the days of coercive measures were past. Such measures are 
against the spirit of the Government’s policy as well as the recommendations 
of the Plague Commission. In Karachi, where there is plague, no compulsory 
measures are being enforced. All this afforded sufficient ground to the people 
for believing that in Hyderabad too the last had been heard of coercion. We 
should not, therefore, be surprised if the compulsory removal of patients and 
the segregation of contacts have given a rude shock to the people. Why 
cannot the Plague Committee abandon compulsory measures altogether ? ”’ 


37. “The meetings convened in Bombay, Petlad and elsewhere, to 
congratulate Mr. H. 8S. Dixit on his election to the 

Praise of Mr. H.S. Dixit, Legislative Council, testify to the popularity of the 
— — a “ oy new member. ‘The Nagar Brahmin community justly 
"Votes of Fadia (13), let take pride in his election, for Mr. Dixit is not only 
Feb. ' .  @ Wadnagara Nagar Brahmin himself, but he is the 
first member of this sect to gain a seat in Council. 
Mr. Dixit has secured amore than local reputation asa member of the 


Bombay Municipality, and his discussion of various questions is characterized 
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by accurate knowledge and sound common-sense. He is, above all, aman 


of independent views, though never noisy. Neither does he hesitate to give 
a bit of plain-speaking, when needed, as witness his single-handed opposition 
to the proposed farewell address to Lord Sandhurst. Mr. Dixit’s municipal 
career raises the hope that he will prove a useful member of our Legislative 
Council and a zealous advocate of the rights and privileges of the masses,”’ 


38. The Gurdkhi publishes an article under the heading ‘“ If the goddess 
of justice sleeps, no justice is possible.’ It is an 
_ A Judge rebuked for sleep- attack against a Judge whose name is not mentioned 
Pa? a case was being and who, according to the paper, got drowsy while a 
Qurakhi (97), 26th Jan,  Ca8€ WSS being heard, It says:—A man who sins 
against law and wisdom is no better than a washer- 
man and is not more entitled to respect than a stone. There are many such 
‘ washermen-officials’ in India whose foolishness prejudices the interests of the 
people and who, in consequence, deserve to be dismissed from the service. 
These reflections have been suggested to us by an incident in a law-court which 
we have noticed. A Judge began to drowse while a case was going on and had 
to be awakened by the pleaders. One cannot but ask—how can justice be 
administered by sucha one? It is a pity that Government should appoint 
such men as Judges. This encourages the Europeans to act wantonly and, if 
we journalists complain about their conduct, we are charged with sedition. 
This is the first instance we have seen of a Judge falling asleep while cases 
are being tried. Of course such conduct on the part of Judges cannot but 
prevent justice from being properly administered. 


39, A correspondent ,writes as below to the Jdém-e-Jamshed with refer- 
ence to volunteering among the Parsis in Poona :— 

Present condition of the Captain Khambatta’s appeal on behalf of volunteering 
airy ener a oq, among the Parsis seems to have had good effect. 
In t(StS:~Ct*ti‘(t«é‘éA dU 25 ma ore eects have entered the Corps and 
j the attendance during drill is also good. It is also 
satisfactory to note that several private gentlemen have offered prizes for 
proficiency inshooting. It seems, however, that an effort is being made to put 
down the Corps. .The band attached to the Corps has ceased to play for the last 
few days. Sahibs are conspicuous by their absence during drill and this 
seems to have vexed the officers. It is even rumoured that some of the 
officers have sent in their resignations. The truth of the matter seems to 
be that the Sahibs prefer to be enlisted as members of the Volunteer 
Artillery in Poona, and it would appear that the latter company has been formed 
expressly with the object of putting down the Volunteer Corps. The aim 
seems to be to dissolve the Volunteer Corps just at present, and when it is 
revived, the Parsis will naturally be confronted with difficulties in enlisting 


‘ themselves again. ‘The correspondent urges Government not to disband the | 


Corps even if. its present strength is reduced owing to European and Kurasian 
members leaving it. 


40. ‘Jt is announced that Mr. Framji Bhicaji, Senior Inspector of the 
Criminal Investigation Department of the Bombay 

Mr. Framji Bhicaji, a Police, is granted three months’ leave preparatory 
native detective a to his being placed on the retired list. We are not 
= ——, prey conta’ quite sure if this isa fact. Ifitis, it is regrettable 
rad ett of the authorities that the Detective Force should have to lose the 
to place him on the list of services of such a capable and energetic officer. 


retired officers. 4s 
*” Indian Spectator (4), 26th A few years ago the Detective Force of Bombay was 


Jan. 


that baffled the investigation of all, was detected 
through its agency. All the former officers of this force have gradually 
retired from service and only a relic of that splendid edifice now remains. In 
the present Dciective Force there are only two officers. who could be identified 
with the smartest and best detective work that was accomplished in bygone 
days. We mean Sirdar Khan Bahddur Mir Abdool Ali, head of the Depart- 
ment, and Mr, Framji Bhicaji, the retiring Inspector, or rather the Inspector 
proposed to be retired, for we understand that, although Mr. Framji is willing 


a terror to the criminal classes, and many a crime, 
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and able mentally as well as physically to serve, he has been asked to retire 
as he has reached the age of sixty. Nobody wishes to see old officers sticking 
to the police service in infirmity and disability, thereby rendering the force 
effete. But at the same time nowhere is experience more valuable and even in- 
dispensable than in the police force, and we should like to see old and trained 
officers retained in that service so long as age does not render them unfit for 


work. Moreover, instances are not wanting in which officers even older than 


Mr. Framji have been retained in the service of the police. We are sure the 
Police Commissioner will not, without taking all these circumstances into 


consideration, cause an officer who has rendered meritorious services to retire 
prematurely.” 


41, “Itis no news to our readers that Pandita Ramabai, the notorious 


Hindu renegade, has set up a Christian orphanage 


Alleged kidnapping and at Kedgaum, where she is carrying on the trade 
wrongful confinement of 


Windy cirle by Pandita OF, CVangelism with American capital. In doing 
Rieke” y this, however, she has very often offensively treaded 
Mahrétta (7), 26th Jan, § on the toes of the innocuous Hindu community. In 
November 1899 the public heard of a bad case 

in which Ramabai had been the cause of disturbing the domestic peace 
of a poor peasant family and in which, besides blows being exchanged, 
Ramabai was dragged into court. ‘The District Magistrate of Poona was resort- 
ed to as a protection against this nest of missionary mischief, But somehow 
or other that officer failed to enter into the feelings of Hindu society which 
has as much right to the protection of law asa mercenary missionary professing 
the religion of the rulers, and consequently was not persuaded to take the right 
view of the criminal law by which young children can be released from the 
illegal custody of the missionaries. The aggrieved parties on that occasion 
failed to get the full measure-of justice; but the exposure, consequent upon 
the legal proceedings taken in court against her, was believed to have taught 
Ramabai a lesson for future guidance, Emboldened, however, by the action of 
the then District Magistrate, Kamabai carried on the gameof kidnapping 
young Hindu children for swelling her account with her American patrons. 
But the latest experience she has got at the hands of the present District Magis- 
trate has not been of avery agreeable nature and we are glad to say that 
Mr, Cappel seems to have got a better perception of the object and scope of 
some of the sections of the Criminal Procedure Code than Mr. Sheppard. 
According to our information one of the many girls forcibly detained in 
Ramabai’s prison lately succeeded in sending a petition to the District Mavis- 
trate complaining against her wrongful confinement and forced conversion 
and requesting to be released and allowed to go anywhere, anywhere outside 
the Sadan. The District Magistrate promptly issued a warrant for the 
girl to be produced before him at once. ‘Lhe Chief Constable executing 
the warrant was almost threatened with perdition for disturbing the Pandita 
when she happened to be praying for the souls of mankind, and her own 
soul too, we believe. But the arrest of the Pandita herself was the only 
alternative to submission to the warrant, and the aggrieved girl was taken to 
the Magistrate by the Pandita personally. The Magistrate, however, was too 
unchivalrous to give Ramabai credit for anticipating the warrant. He is 
reported to have told her that it was he and not she that brought the girl out 
of the missionary prison, and she Was sent back without being allowed to speak 
any of her cultured and elegant nonsense. ‘The girl told her tale which is 
reported to contain many revelations about the discipline and treatment of the 
inmates of the Sadan. The Magistrate believed her as against the explanation of 
the Pandita and she was finally released. The present must evidently be only 
one among a number of cases requiring ‘similar investigation, But occasions 
for such investigations will berare as few of the girls detained in the Sadan 
might know the right remedy to end their misery, and fewer still will be able to 
attract the notice of the District Magistrate as no communication is allowed 
between the inmates of the Sadan and the outside world except through the 
Pandita. An esteemed friend of ours, whose fingers have already been scorched 
by the fire of Ramabai’s evangelism and who himself is a visitor of a jail, has 
made a valuable suggestion in our conversation with him on the point. He 
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Says that as a Missionary Sadan is practically nothing else than a private jail 
so far as native children are concerned, the District Magistrate may appoint 
regular visitors tothe Sadan. Even supposing a Sadan is a private residence, 
the District Magistrate may occasionally do the needful by ordering an 
inspection of the Sadan and issue formal warrants which would be, in our 


opinion, justifiable under the general circumstances of an institution like this 
one of the Pandita,”’ 


42. The Kesari also writes in the above strain characterizing the Sadan 


as a prison-house and requesting Government to 
PE nce hore ; 130) 4 so, quire into its acne,” It — :—To tolerate the 
a existence of the prison-house which the adventurous 
Pandita has established under the pretence of offering 
shelter to famine-stricken children is just like tolerating a den of slaves. Gov- 
ernment will have to take the matter in hand sooner or later, They have been 
trying their utmost to save the rayats from the clutches of the money-lenders, 
and yet strange to say they are allowing an institution, which is practical- 
ly a prison for females, to exist,under theirj very noses. Even a factory is 
subject to Government control, but no such control whatever is exercised 
over the Pandita’s Sadan. ‘I'he consequence is that her treatment of the 
orphans is characterized by all those coercive methods, which characterize the 
treatment of prisoners in jails. Under British rule, no one has the right of 
treating human beings as slaves and we, therefore, appeal to Their Excellencies 
Lord and Lady Northcote to take steps for releasing the orphans in the Sadan 
from the Pandita’s clutches, We feel sure that most of the orphans will be 
only too glad to leave the Sadan if they are given travelling expenses and allowed 
to return to their relatives. We again request Government to stop this slavery 
carried on in the name of charity and we cannot but think that it will be 
highly disgraceful for Government to treat the matter with indifference. [The 
Dnyan Prakdsh also expresses similar sentiments. | 


43. One Mr, Raghavendracharya Venkatacharya Gudi writes to the 
Kesart, requesting Government to make prompt 
inquiries about the mysterious disappearance of his 
brother in the Kulgi Forest. Referring to the report 
published in the Advocate of India that a skull and 


Request to Government to 
make inqniries into the 
mysterious disappearance 
of a student of the Poona 


College of Science in some blood-stained clothes alleged to belong to the 
- case Forest (Belgaum missing student have been found, he says that if the 
ISTIC). 


report be true, it is strange that Government have not 
as yet informed him of the matter. He says:—In 
the absence of any trustworthy information one cannot say what fate has be- 
fallen my brother. If a Kuropean lad had disappeared like him, Government 
would have left no stone unturned to find some clue cr other for discovering 
him. Not only Mr. Satarawala but the Conservator of Forests himself would 
have gone to the Kulgi Forest and have made all possible inquiries. It is of 
course idle for me to expect officers to take so much trouble for a native. I 
devoutly hope, however, that the attention of Government will be directed to 
the matter and that they will lose no time in ordering their officers to make all 
possible search. 


Kesari (106), 28th Jan. 


44, A correspondent writes from Nasik to the Mahkrdtta :—* I had already 


alluded to the complaint against the Post Office with 
- Alleged refusal by the Post 


Master General of Bombay 
to receive @ deputation of 
Nasik merchants on the sub- 
ject of postal grievances in 


regard to the removal of the delivery from the City 
office to the Head office. Last week the Post Master 
General of Bombay was here and the people had 
hopes that this question would be seriously gone iuto 


Nasik. 


Mahratta (7), 26th Jan and a favourable decision arrived at. ‘The Post 
a ’ . 


Master General, to the surprise of many, did not 
visit the City office personally and, I hear, refused to see a deputation which the 
merchants wished to send about the subject. This has so far terminated the 
matter. ‘The postal authorities seem to have carried their point in spite of the 
complaints of the people. ” | 
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45. “ Our attention has been once more called to the very great incon- 
venience caused by the closing of the mails here 
Postal grievances in at sunset. ‘This isa very old complaint, and one the 


ae ag), a Sth Jan Justice of which cannot, for a moment, be questioned. 
En “4 ite ° It is a pitv—a sore pity that it should have so long 


remained unredressed. ‘The postal authorities always 
claim for themselves that they attend to public complaints promptly ; and it is 
due to them to say that their ‘claim is not altogether groundless. But that only 
makes their indifference with regard to the inconvenience in question all the 
more lamentable. Why should they persist in allowing this particular incon- 
venience to continue? The train carrying the mails leaves at 10-20. The 
letter-box in the Post Office is cleared at 7 for the last time. Ifany one posts 
a letter after 7, it must wait until the evening of the following day. Is this 
giving people all the convenience which they have a right to and which could be 
granted to them ? .... There is one other matter also which demands the 
attention of the postal authorities. There is no letter-box between Siro Ghat and 
Vali Mahomed jo Tando, also between Siro Ghat and Advani lane and between 
old Postal road and the Fort. This not only means inconvenience to people 
living far from places where the letter-boxes are kept, but causes the existing 
letter-boxes to overflow with letters, thus increasing the aneane « of letters being 
dropped and miscarried.”’ 


46. “Itis not in the Hyderabad Civil Court alone that people are 
subjected to a lot of unnecessary trouble and incon- 
Alleged inconveniences venience. Almost all parts of Sind have the same 


suffered by witnesses in the tale to tell, though of course the evil may be 


Subordinate Civil Court at 
BE yderabad (Sind). 

Kara@cht Chronicle (5), 
26th Jan. 


most severely felt in Hyderabad. Unless the Sind 
Sadar Court thinks better of it and drops down some 
gentle hint to the luminary who presides over the 
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destinies of the Subordinate Civil Court of Hyder- 
abad to look to the convenience of the merchants and traders wno are summoned 
to appear before him as witnesses, &c., the complaints will not cease. To the 
men of business time is money, and if they are required to sacrifice the best part 
of their time in dancing attendance before Magistrates and Subordinate Judges 
and that too very often, their interests will greatly suffer. We are told that the 
Subordinate Civil Court at Hyderabad is an armoury of talk and an arsenal of 
delays, that witnesses and others summoned to appear at 11 A.M. are obliged to 
wait till 8 or 9 P.M., and then are told to call over again some other day, 
this process being repeated over and over again. Another thing to which our 
attention has been drawn is that there is no sufficient sitting accommodation, 
and that people are much inconvenienced for want of it. The patawala who 


stands at the door of the Court provides chairs and other conveniences to those 


whom he likes or who can make it worth his while to do so, but the rest of the 
people are treated by this belted and red-turbaned individual with scant 
courtesy. Cannot the Sadar Court Judge order some improvement in the 
matter P”’ 


47. ‘*There is a general complaint that the 

All d ] it f 3 ° . * 
the Civil ris 1. "Hipder- present Civil Surgeon of Hyderabad, Sind, has made 
abad (Sind). himself very unpopular. We do not. exactly know 


Kardchi Ohronicle (5), 


how matters stand in this connection at Hyderabad. 
26th Jan. 


If he is unpopular he cannot be efficient.”’ 


48. The Kesart publishes a few communicated verses on ‘ An ignoble 
EES ET man’; they are to the following effect :—The man 
Kesari (106), 28th Jan. who is not proud of his mother-country and is not 
touched at heart by reading its history is as good as 

dead and no one will care to sing his praises, even though he be a man of 
influence, wealth, position and distinction. A selfish man will never live 


in fame but will die unwept, unhonoured and uncared for. He leaves no 


name behind and receives no praise from others, Such a man istruly an 
ignoble man, 


ol 


Legislation. 


49, Commenting on the Bill recently introduced in the Punjéb Legisla- 
iis i a. eee Council for legalizing the impressment of 
legalizing the impressment of labour, the Adl says:—The people are under the im- 
labour recently introduced pression that the impressment of labour prevailed 
the Panjab Legislative only under the Muhammadan and the Maratha rule, 
Kal (102) Stet Jan It will, however, be clear from the Bill recently intro- 
duced in the Punjab Legislative Council on the 
subject that this impression is erroneous. ‘The very fact that the Bill seeks 
to legalize the impressment of labour shows that such impressment is illegal. 
Nobody ever thought that Government would undertake such an unjust piece of 
legislation. Even England has not resorted to forced labour, in spite of the 
exigencies of the Transvaal war, and one wonders what necessity impelled 
the Punj4b Government to introduce the Bill. Surely, that Government has 
not to win battles like the English Government. The Bill is so unjust that 
had it been brought forward in England, it would have evoked serious 
opposition from the people. Had these new methods of legalizing what 
is essentially illegal and unjust been known to the Martha and the Muham- 
madan rulers, surely no one would ever have dared to stigmatize them as 
oppressive. But leaving this point aside, one cannot but ask—why is it that 
the Bill is to apply only to the Punjib? We hope it does not signify that 
some serious trouble is about to arise in Afghanistan, Persia or on the North- 
West Frontier. 


50. ‘* We are glad to notice that the owners of houses in the Cantonment 
of Poona have met and resolved to protest against 
Agitation in Poona against the arbitrary—nay, confiscatory—clauses in the new- 
the Cantonments House Ac- fangled Cantonment Bill, to which we had referred 
commodation Bill. : . . : P 
Kaiser-e-Hind (18), 26th last week, A well-organised and determined agita- 
Jan,, Eng. cols. tion is most needed at this juncture to inform the 
— Government of India how objectionable and injurious 
is their legislation to the rightful owners of land in Cantonments and how 
erievously it is calculated to shake the faith of the public in the solemn promises 
and pledges of the Government. Are we to understand that all sense of 
‘ustice and righteousness, which, till late, were the distinguishing features 
of British rule in India, is fast deserting it, and that it is drifting into the 
deplorable condition which was to be witnessed at the date of its advent a 
hundred and fifty years ago? Let us devoutly hope, for the reputation of 
British justice itself, that the Cantonment Bill will be shorn at its second 
reading of the objectionable features which disfigure it.” 


Education. 


51. The Bombay Samachar adversely criticises the constitution of the 
recently appointed Education Commission. It says :— 

Constitution of the Educa- None of the members on the Commission deserves to 
tion pa aig ‘chr (50) be recognised as an authority on matters relating to 
Blab Jan ee Se highereducation. In fact, the standard of fitness, which 
- Lord Curzon seems to have set before himself while 
selecting the members, would have been considered too low in an advanced. 
country like England. Besides, some of the members being connected with the 
work of imparting higher education could, with greater propriety, have been 
summoned as witnesses before the Commission. On the whole, it would have 
been much better if on the analogy of the Plague Commission, the present 
Commission had been wholly composed of educational experts from England, 
The enquiry before the Commission includes a consideration of the amount 
which the State should spend on education and the ways and means of meeting 
this expenditure. The public has been continually at issue with Government 
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on both these points. In view of this the question could have been satis- 
factorily settled only by a Commission composed of eminent educationists 
like Sir H. Roscoe, Sir John Lubbock, Sir John Gorst, Lord Leicester, 
Lord Reay, Sir Raymond West and Mr, R. C. Dutt. The Commission will 
also have to take up the question of the relation between Government and 
the Universities. ihe present tendency in India is to degrade the Uni- 
versity to the level of a mere department of Government, Now we have no 
objection to official supervision being kept over the Universities whithin 
due limits, but care should be taken not to make them serve the function of 
merely registering and carrying out the orders of Government. Expert advice 
from England would have proved of much use in settling this question 
too. A well-defined line needs to be drawn between self-government and 
official control as regards the internal administration of the Universities, At 
present, the Universities are at the mercy of Government and we in Bombay, at 
least, have had during Lord Sandhurst’s regume a painful experience of the sad 
plight to which a University is driven under a weak and narrow-minded 
administrator, On this question Sir Raymond West would have lent sound 
advice, for he had framed during Lord Reay’s regime a workable scheme for 
giving greater autonomy to the Universities than they enjoy at present. We 
still hope Lord Curzon will see his way towards strengthening the Commission 
by including in it some of the names we have suggested. 


52. The personnel of the Education Commission scarcely leaves anything 


to be desired ; and as tothe general conduct of the 
V 13), 1st Feb. 4 , : : 
eS es inquiry and regulation of the course of business, which 
is entrusted to the President in communication with the members, the con- 
stitution of the Commission is itself a guarantee of thoroughness.” 


538. With reference to the Report on Public Instruction in Bombay for 

the year 1900-1901, the Kdthidwdr Times remarks :— 

or report of the «On the whole the Educational Department of the 

onourable Mr. Giles on 

nublic instruction in the Presidency was ably managed and has been able to 

residency. furnish satisfactory results in spite of famine and 

Kathidwar Times (6), 28th plague. The considerable increase in the proportion 

Jan, of females under instruction is also a satisfactory 

feature. All this reflects credit on the Honourable Mr. E. Giles, who must 
be congratulated on his being able to furnish an interesting report.” 


54, With reference to Dr. Dimmock’s proposal adopted by the Senate 
<< on. of the Bombay University that the L.M. & §%. 
im a . lombey y “ issrayd Examination should be held twice a year, the Voice 
the LM. & S. Examination Of India observes :—‘‘ There is much in the view 
twice annually. taken by Dr. Dimmock and the University ; but 
Voice of India (13), Ist jit is difficult to approve without qualification what 
res is a partial measure so far as the University is con- 
cerned. Dr. Dimmock’s concern for medical students 1s commendable, but 
the University has not to deal with medical students only. In India it 
is not the professional degrees alone that have a value in the direction of 
enabling people to earn their living: the Arts examinations have their value 
as well. A measure which places a facility of this kind within the reach 
of candidates for one examination is obviously unjust to those studying for the 
rest. There is, besides, the other consideration as to the intrinsic value of the 
course adopted. If the present arrangement causes hardship to some deserving 
candidates, it cannot be said that those now sanctioned will not benefit some 
‘undeserving men also. One may perhaps defer, even if hesitatingly, to the 
superior wisdom of the University on the second point ; but the new regulation 
is likely to strike many as unfair, and it would be interesting to know how the 
‘Syndics reconciled themselves to it. At the Senate none of the Fellows cared 
to have any discussion, so far as can be seen from the report of the proceedings, 
Are the authorities going to follow this course with regard to the other exami- 
_ nations ?” : 
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55. Writing about the bestowal by the Fribourg University of the 

| honorary degree of M.D. on Dr. Chowksi of the 

Bestowal by the Fribourg Arthur Road Hospital, the Jdém-e-Jamshed expresses 

ee a honorary regret that the Government of India should not as 
egree of M.D. on Dr. , . : . 

Ghowksi of the Arthur Road Yet have suitably recognized Dr. Chowksi’s services. 

Hospital, Bombay,and alleged It also rebukes the Bombay University for not having 


neglect Ay ee = anticipated the Fribourg University by conferring 
services by Government. . ee : 
Tém-e-Jamshed (60), 28th “POD himasimilar honour. It concludes by expressing 


Jen. a hope that the authorities will see their way towards 
at last nominating Dr, Chowki as Fellow of the 
Bombay University Senate during the current year. 


Railways. 


56, ‘“ May it be asked whether native traders and merchants have no 
interest in matters of railways? Otherwise, how is it 

The Railway Commission that Mr. Robertson only sounded the other day the 
on Spiers ses of native pas- gninion of members of the local Chamber of Com- 
Laiscr-e-Hind (18), 26th Merce?......... Judging from the procedure adopted 
dJan., Eng. cols. by the delegate of the Government of India, it would 
seem as if natives had no grievances calling for 

redress ; that, in fact, there was no such body in the capital of the Presidency 
as native merchants who had any interest whatever. This isindeed a remarkable 
way for the Imperial Government to sound public opinion on matters of 
railways. Are we to understand that these are constructed and managed for 
the benefit of our enterprising but selfish foreign exploiters only? I[t isa 
erievous state of matters when the Government thus seeks to promote one class 
of interests and ignores the interests of a large class who have a permaneat stake 
in the country. But the ways of the central authority in matters of railway 
have all along been one-sided and sometimes most prejudicial to native interests. 
Unfortunately native public opinion is not sufficiently educated. Neither will 
it care to educate itself.......... It is no wonder that the foreign Chambers 
of Commerce can get everything they want by crying aloud, whereas the 
native can get nothing, nay, not even the improvement in the convenience of 

third class passengers who give all railways half their gross revenue.”’ 


57, A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr complains bitterly that 

the Kailway authorities should allow butlers in 

A grievance of third class third class compartments to cook food for their Kuro- 

as in railway car- eye “oe iges yonscergee in the _ train. He “er 
ee aes a detailed account of a personal experience he ha 

30th Jane eee. over the G, I, P. Railway in which a butler travelling 
In the same compartment as himself is said to have 

cooked on the way 2 full breakfast for his European master, who, according 
to the correspondent, was a. Railway officer. He says that the practice is not 
only offensive but is also calculated to wound the religious susceptibilities 

of Hindu passengers. 


Municipalities. 


58. The hurry with which the City Improvement Trust Bill was passed 

in the Legislative Council was justified by the plea of 

The Bombay Corporation the overmastering necessity that was alleged to exist for 
and the City Improvement improving the pestilential areas, All opposition was 
aan (15), 26th Jan, denounced, the critics of the Bill were ridiculed, and 
Eng. rae ’ those who prayed for more time and fuller discussion 
of a momentous legislative measure, which was the 

first of its kind in India, were held up to public scorn and derision, But now 
the whole position has been reversed. There is no longer felt any emergent 
need of carrying out improvements in the most insanitary areas, The first 
and foremost need is to develop the resources of the Trust by embarking 
upon schemes in the interests of the iafluential and articulate sections of the 
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population in Bombay and postponing more pressing schemes of improvement. 
Even if the success of the Colaba Reclamation Scheme were less problematical 
than is belieyed to be by many, we would not approve of it, because its 
adoption at this stage is opposed to the assurances that were coving 
given by Lord Sandhurst and inconsistent with the primary intention whic 

the Legislature had in bringing the Trust into existence. The operations of 
the Trust have not so far inspired confidence in the public, and its action in 
going in for the Colaba Reclamation Project will certainly not succeed in 
winning for it the sympathy of the public. The Corporation has already raised 
its voice in time on behalf of the masses, and it 1s to be sincerely hoped that 
Government will show less solicitude: for increasing the values of their own 
dg ge and for the convenience of influential and fashionable classes than 


or the welfare of those in whose interests the Trust was specially and primarily 
created.” 


59. Commenting on the administration of the Revenue and Refund Audit 
; Department of the Bombay Municipality, the Akhbdr- 
dees fp tte e-Souddgar says:—Bitter complaints are being made 
and Refund Audit Depart- by the mercantile classes and others about the workin 
ment of the Bombay Mani- of this Department. Merchants are _ needless] 
cipality. harassed by the Department, their just claims being 
pte ar (48) frequently disallowed on trivial pretexts. The 
Department is but a white elephant in the Municipal 
Office. Some of theemployés therein idle away their time or pass it in sleep. 
If any one has any doubts about the truth of our allegation he will be convinced 
if he visits the Department on any day in the afternoon. Besides, when the 
Department has more work than the little that usually falls to its lot, it demands 
the employment of more hands and thus incurs needless expenditure. In short, 
the way in which it is doing its duties at present is extremely disappointing. 
The present head of the Department, Mr. Pearson, is to retire shortly, and we 
hope the opportunity will be taken to infuse a little more activity into the 
Department. Care should be taken to select a competent man as its head and 


the expenses on establishment should be curtailed by reducing the number of 
employés. 


Native States. 


60. The Kdl compares the views expressed by His Excellency Lord 
i a Curzon on the education of Native Princes in his 
of Hin Enodiaacy Lov speech at the Conference of the Principals of Raj- 
Curzon and His Highness kumar Schools and Colleges and His Highness the 
the Makaraja of Baroda Gaikwar’s views on the same subject published in the 


ar the education of Native January number of Hast and West. lt says:—A 
Tinces. 


Kél (102), 31st Jan comparison between the views of Lord Curzon and the 

| Maharaja of Baroda will clearly reveal the difference 

in the points of view from which the question is looked at by Government and 
the people. According to the Maharaja the Native Princes should be ambi- 
tious, brave, dutiful, patriotic, possessed of ripe experience, and well-versed in 
history, political economy and the art of government. Lord Curzon’s picture of 
the ideal Prince, however, does not come up to popular expectations, however 
much it may be liked by Anglo-Indians. His Lordship seems to think that 
Princes should not acquire greater knowledge than what is absolutely necessary. 
In short, he wants them to be, at the best, only mediocrities, neither quite 
ignorant nor highly educated, He does not seem sanguine about the success of 
the public school system as applied to Princes and, in fact, his whole speech is 
conceived in a spirit of grumbling, But all his fears are, of course, quite 
unfounded. As the proverb says: “ Where there is a will there is a way.’’ 
Had the Maharaja of Baroda been in the position of the Viceroy, he would 
not have been so pessimistic, but would have done all he could to produce the 
best typesof Native Princes. There was atime when every excellence flourished 
on Indian soil, but under British rule the growth of the country has been 
stunted in every department of life. Even now men like the Maharaja of — 
Baroda and the late Sir Sheshadri Aiyar would work wonders if they were 
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given free scope for their activities. Japan has not achieved her present 
greatness by remaining like India in the thraldom of a foreign power, or 
by having her revenues wasted on objects not beneficial to herself. So 
long as the circumstances of India are not the same as those of, say, Japan, it is 
idle to expect the country to embark on a career of real greatness. But how 
could the English get on in this country if it produced good Princes? So, we 
must be content with what is being done. 


61. “A few days ago it was announced in the daily papers that the Gov- 
Disapproval of theappoint- @rmment of India had recognised Sir Pratabsinghji of 
ment of Sir Pratabsinghji to J odhpur as the heir to the Idar gadr which became 
the vacant gddi of theIdar vacanton the death of the infant Chief on 30th 


— Nove st ; 
Rast Goftér (23), 26th 12 to ae we ee te mee ye P he been 
Jan., Eng. cols. il great disappointment ant s caused 


extreme dissatisfaction in Idar. It seems that in 
1843 the royal family of Idar had two and only two younger branches, besides 
the. main ruling line, viz., (1) the Amnagar branch, then represented by 
Takhtsinghji, the father of Sir Pratabsinghji, and (2) the Soor branch. In that 
year Takhtsinghji was adopted as son to Maharaja Maunsinghji of Jodhpur, 
who had died sonless. Thereupon Takhtsinghji moved heaven and earth and 
had recourse to every device to retain his hold on Amnagar, either for himself 
or for one of his sons. But the Bombay Government, the Government of 
India and the Home Government,—being better instructed in Hindu law and 
the rules regulating succession to Hindu States than their present-day succes- 
sors appear to be,—unanimously decided, conformably with such law and rules, 
that in consequence of the adoption, the Amnagar branch became extinct 
for all purposes just as it would have become if Takhtsinghji had never 
been born and compelled him to relinquish Amnagar, which reverted 
to the State by reason of such extinction. Thenceforth, therefore, the 
Soor branch became next in succession to the gddi in the event of the 
extinction of the main line. It was recognised as such by the late Maha- 
raja Sir Keshrisinghji and by every successive Political officer. Maharaja 
Jagatsinghji, the present senior representative of that branch, was always 
looked upon, treated, and respected by Sir Keshrisinghji as his heir pre- 
sumptive and was practically so mentioned by the latter in the annual 
administration reports furnished by him to Government. Similarly in the 
annual administration reports sent by every successive Political Agent to Gov- 
ernment, he was referred to in such a way as to indicate, and in not a few if was 
expressly mentioned, that he was the heir presumptive... The Amnagar branch, 
which became the Jodhpur line, was never mentioned in connection with the 
Idar State at any time after it was finally pronounced by the Home Govern- 
ment to have become extinct. It is plain, therefore, that on the death of the 
infant Chief the other day Maharaja Jagatsinghji ought to have been installed 
on the gddi as the next rightful heir. But with that pushfulness which has 
always characterised the Jodhpur line, Sir Partabsinghji, who is not even the 
second son of ‘l'akhtsinghji, and therefore too remote for the Idai gdédi, even if 
succession is to be traced through the latter, seems to have brought influence to 
bear on the Government of India, presumably on the score of his great services 
and has snatched the gddi from the rightful heir. This is a new, as it is a 
cheap, way for the Government to pay its old debts, and reminds one strongly 
of the saying about robbing Peter to pay Paul. It is the indisputable right 
of the Supreme Government to decide questions of disputed succession. But in 
this case there is as much dispute as there would be if an outsider and 
a total stranger to the deceased were to claim to succeed to the latter’s 
property, as against his undisputed and recognised next-of-kin. Assuming, 
however, that there is a bond fide dispute, Government ought not to act 
arbitrarily in each case as it occurs, but ought to recognise and be guided 
by some settled and well-defined principles and rules which should be 
never departed from except in special cases, such as the proved incapa- 
city or unfitness of the person who, according to those principles and rules, 
would be the next heir.......... We feel sure that Lord Curzon, who is always 
open to conviction and ever ready to do justice, will carefully reconsider 
_ the whole question and will not hesitate, if he comes to the conclusion that 
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something less than justice has been done to the rightful claimant, to re-open 
the question rather than seek to force on the Sirdars and the people a ruler 
whom they honestly and truly believe to be an outsider, By this course the 
interests of the State will be in no way sacrificed, since it has been under 
administration since the death of Maharaja Sir Keshrisinghji in February 1901 
up to the present time, and it can continue so to be with advantage to the 
State itself and its people until all the parties are heard, and the question of 
right is calmly and impartially considered.” 


62. The Kdthidwdr Times strongly supports the movement set on foot 
for raising a memorial to Colonel Hunter, and 
remarks that it would be a fitting recognition of his 
services to the Native States, especially during 
famine, It writes very warmly about the merits. 
of Colonel Hunter’s administration, and says that 
Kathidiwdr was saved from the evil effects of famine. 
chiefly by his exertoins. [On the other hand, the 
Satya Vakta protests against the memorial, saying that Colonel Hunter ill 
deserves it and that it is especially inappropriate at the present time when 
the finances of the Kathidwar States are in a very critical condition. | 


Proposed memorial to 
Oolonel Hunter, late Political 
Agent, Kathiawar. 

Kdthiawdér Times (20), 
29th Jan.; Satya Vakia (24), 
Ist Feb. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


63. The Shri Sayaji Vijay learns that a student 
of the Tokio University has applied for admission into. 
the Central College for Hindus at Benares, and is glad 
to see that the fame of the institution has spread as 
far as Japan. 


A student of the Tokio 
University — admission 
at the Central College for 
Hindus at Benares. 

Shri Sayaji Vyay (25), 
30th Jan. 


64, A meeting of the committee appointed in connection with the fund 
raised for giving a party in honour of Mr. Karsandas. 
for -his elevation to the Bench of the Police 
Court, Bombay, was held under the presidency of 
the Honourable Sir Bhalehandra Krishna Bhatav- 


A meeting for considering 
the disposal of the fund 
raised in honour of Mr, Kar- 
sandas Chhabildas, Third 
Presidency Magistrate, Bom- 


bay. 
Jém-e-Jamshed (60), 30th 
Jan. 


dekar yesterday evening. The total amount of sub- 
scriptions collected was Rs. 530. Mr. Karsandas 
being prevented by the standing orders of Gov- 


ernment from being entertained at a party, it: 
was resolved at the meeting to authorise the Secretaries to ascertain from 
the subscribers whether they liked to have the amounts of their subscriptions 
returned to them, or to have them devoted to some charitable object as the 
general committee might decide in consultation with Mr. Karsandas. The 
meeting dispersed after a vote of thanks to the chair, 


65. ‘“ We learn that petty thefts are rife in the vicinity of the Empress 
Market at Kardchi. The Police are doing all they 
can to protect life and property, but we. understand 
the Police force is under-manned.” 


Petty thefts in Karachi, 
Phenix (8), 2 9thJan. 


G. M. SA’THH, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Ufjice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th February 1902, 
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| revarding Rajkumar Colleges in India eos eee ... 06 & 57 
rnp + - Ns ve ee .-. 58.& 59 
he — and the present condition of the Chiefs es res 60 
Kathiiwar: Request to the Political Agent, — , aneat the tender in Kathidwdr 
of the Queen’s coins ven aS i 65 
Panna: 
Murders similar to the one recently committed at — said to be of common 
occurrence in Native States... ne eee nO 64 
The — Commission us is ... 61 —- 63 
Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
Famine-stricken people and Christianity: Conversion to Christianity of 
eighty famine-stricken people &t Nandurbér (Khdndesh) __... as 67 
Mr. Moscardi, retiring District and Sessions Judge,, Surat: Entertainments 
_ given tO — eee =~ —_— — “re ass 68 
Police: A dacoity at Ambernath (Th4na) ome i oa 71 
S. M. Railway : Attempt to outrage a Hindu lady alleged to have been made 
by a ticket collector of the — between Londa and Gunji stations Vi 70 
The Kesar: newspaper: Enlargement of the size of — eee ae 
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ENGLISH. 


Bombay East Indian 


Daily Telegraph 
Deccan Herald. 


- © © 


Indian Spectator 


Karachi Chronicle 


6 
6 | K4thidwdr Times 
7 | Mahratta ... 

8 


Phoenix .«- 


g | Poona Observer and Civil 
and Military Gazette. 


10 | Railway Times ... 
11 |Sind Gazette = + 
12 «| Sind Times ane 
13 | Voice of India... 


ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 


14 | Deshabhakta ion 


15 | Gujarati ... mas 
16 | Gujar4t Mitra... 
17. | Hindi Punch 

18 | Kaiser-e-Hind ... 
19 | Kdthidwdr News... 
20 | Kathidwdr Times... 


21 | Praja Bandhu 

92 | Re&japatrika ee 
93 | Rast Goftér 
2% | Satya Vakta bee 
e5 | Shri Sayaji Vijay 
94 | Sury4 Prakash ... 


ANGLO-K2’NARESE. 


27 Rajahansa. oe eee 


CON 1738—le 


and 


Indian Social Reformer ..- 


| 
| 
et 


Bombay... 

Poona s+. 

Bombay se 
Do. 


.| Karachi .. 
.| Rajkot ... 


.| Poona 


Karachi... 


Poona .., 
Bombay... 
Karachi atk 

Do. ave 


.| Bombay... 


Baroda ... 


.| Bombay... 


eee. Surat eee 


soe Bombay 


— Rajkot ... 


Do. 


| Admedabed 


Do. 


.| Bombay 


Do. 


.| Baroda ... 


Surat... 


Dharwar. 


..| Weekly «.. 
ae whe 
oe.| Weekly ... 


me ig | See 
lt ‘ 
| Daily oo 
...| Weekly... 


oes] Bi-weekly 
sed Daily eee 


. Weekly rT 


.| Bi-weekly 
see Do. 
... Weekly ... 


«»| Weekly 

| 

| Do. ; 
° : Do. . 
, Do. 
eos, Do. ° 


oe Bi-weekly 
i Dee ee 


»-| Weekly 
eee Do, 
we Bt 


73 Fortnightly 
oo! Weekly ... 
act ae gas 


| 
sat Weekly toe 


i 


»..| M. T. Fernandez ; East Indian ; 57 


edema eel 


Pe a eens 


--/ Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 47; formerly 


employed in the Byculla Pre 
o.| K. Natarajan... : ee [ : 


e¢ 


eee} Nowroji Manekji Dumasia ; Parsi; native of 


Surat ; formerly on the sta 
rapa I y on the staff of the Bombay 


..-| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 51 ius 
.».| Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B. : 
_(Négar ae ; Hindu 
| Narsin hint#man Kelkar, B.A., 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 28, one 
»-+/ Nominal — Jafar Fadu; - ere 
(K —) 
Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
ee R. Lemny; Englishman; 40 ,.,. 


e--| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian .. oe, 
e-| Colonel Cory; European; 61: a reti | 

Military officer. l ; a retired 
-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; $2 


ee-| (1) Dolatram Maganla#l Sh4h; H : 
rati Bania) ; 26. e indu (Guja 


(2 Vasantldl Sunderlal DesAi; Hind 
Rant, 89. ti; Hindu (Nagar 


»+| Ichharam Surajraém Desdi; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 47. 


+ Hormasyi Jamshedji; Parsi; 41 


. Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 41 
| Framji Cowasji Mehta ; Parsi; 51 
a ‘Tamshedji Frémji ; Parsi ; 38... 


| (1) Tehelram Nenumal Vazir4ni; Hindu 
(KAyast); 42. | 
(2) Ichhishankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B; 
_ Hindu (Nagar Brahman); 42 ‘ 
. dJethdlal Umedrdm ; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h-| 
man) ; 34. | 
. Ganpatrém Uttamrim Bhat ; Hindu (Gujardti 
a Brahman) ; 26. 
a Kaikhoshru Navroji K4abr4ji; Parsi ; 57 


see |-Keshavlél Harivithald4s; Hindu (Shrimali 
Bania); 35, 
0 ener Sivliram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Nawindss a teal ; Hindu (Bania) ; 51 pe 


| Koarolakar Dinkar Suthers ; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bréhman); 39. 


| 


650 


30 


| 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. 
oo 
ANGLo-MaARATHI. 
28 | Dnydn Chakshu .,.. .| Poona Weekly 
99 Dny4noday set Bombay... sa} VO. 
30 | Dnydn Prakash ,, | Poona $00 Do. 
31 Indu Prakésh | Bombay. ,..| Bi-weekly 
32 | Mar4tha Deen Bandhzu ... -Kolh4pur | Weekly... 
33. | Native Opinion .... Bombay... .| Bi-weekly 
34 Prekshak... es Satara .., Weekly : 
85 | Samarth ..«| Kolh&pur Do. 
86 | Shahu Vijay A Be. Do. 
37 | Shri Saydji Vijay ...| Baroda ... Do. 
38 | Subodh Patrika ...  .. | Bombay... Do. 
39 | Sudhirak ... i Reote. vis ad Doi 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
40 | O Anglo-Lusitano . Bombay... ...| Weekly ... 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE | 
AND CONCANIUM. | 
41 |O Bombaense .../ Bombay... | Weekly ... 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
42 | Al-Haq 1 Sukkur .. | Weekly ... 
43 | Prabhat ... ove oo. | Hyderabad} Do .. 
| (Sind). 
Anctio-UrRpuv. 
44 | Muslim Herald ... — ...| Bombays. | Daily - .., 
| 
ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND | 
Gusaka TI, : 
45 | Baroda Vateall ... a Baroda ... ...| Weekly ,.. 
} 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND : 
KANARESE. 
46 | Karn&tak Patri ,,, | Dharw4r .| Weekly ... 
GUJARATI. 
47 | Akhbér-e-Islam ... «.| Bombay... Rg. ee 
48 | Akhbfr-e-Souddgar ...; Do. ew. ,.,| Do  ... 
49 |Bombay Patrika... ...| Do. w» __...| Weekly. 
50 | Bombay Samfchar eat Ee aes ...| Daily ... 
51 | Broach Mitra ..  ..,| Broach ., _...| Weekly... 
52 | Broach Saméchér.., 4.) Do. 4, ss.| Dow ane 
53 | Deshi Mitris ,,, ..,.)/Surat ... 4...) Do ... 


ey Gopal 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Se — _— EE aan 
~- = —_ ee 


...| Bhau Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
man); 

Proce.) $ Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 
tian ; 41. 


...| Hari N&ray an Apte; Hindu Chitpawan Brah- 
| Man); oe. 

...( Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
| Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
| Hindu (Maratha) ; 37. 


_..| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
_ wan Bréhman), 30. 
| Ganesh BallAl Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhida 
Brahman) ; 30. 
. W4man Ra&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 
(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 26. 
ithal Mantri; Hindu (Sarasvat Brah-| 
man); 26, 
_ Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande ; 
BY F 
... Dwarkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
26. 
, Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B. A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 


_ Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... 


Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 
(Pathan); age between 35 and 40. 
. Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


__| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 26. 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 


w 
= 
A cence EA eG ON 


eee 


goer? Genes Shirhatti ; Hindu (Linga- 
| yat) ; 31. 
| 
_.| K4zi Tsm4il K4zi Mahomed ;} Muhammadan.; 
___, Ndn4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 45 as 
Balubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
a age ‘30. 
.... waikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
| P4rsi; 31. 
or Méneklal Narotamdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 82 ... 
Ardeshar Dinsha G&ndhi; P4rsi ; 42 ... 


K4shidas Bha 
vegetable se 


vert Hiudu (Kf&chis, ¢.¢., a 
; 42. 


: 
eee 


i 


— 


: Circulae 


tion. 


ee 
ee 


700 
626 


900 


1,100 
500 


1,160 


65 
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No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ng 
GUJARATI—continued. | | | 
| 
54 | Din Mani soo —- eee} BTOACH. one ee os es "Baeta); — Hindu = (K&yastha 125 
nia 
56 | Fursad... ose ... | Bombay .».| Monthly... «>| Bomanji Navroji KAbr&ii; PArsi; 41 ... 600 
56 | Gadgadat oo sort BIOs. ws wo| Weekly oo. esi ——_ Manchhérém; Hindu (Dassoda} 1,000 
nla); 35. . 
57 | Gap Sap ... L° | Do... --| Fortnightly —...| Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzban; Parsi ; 25 425 
58 | Hitechchhu ies .--| Ahmedabad _ ,.,) Weekly ee Jesing Mulji ; Hiadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 400 
59 =| J4m-e-Jahanooma -| Bombay... oes ; Do. »»-| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria; Parsi; 25 300 
60 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... i) Os : Daily .| Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi ; 52 3,000 
41 | Kaira Vartaman ... ; Kaira oss|- Weekly ... : "Ban 68 Fulchand; Hindu (Shr4vak 75 
ania) ; 63. 
62 | Navs4ri Prak4sh .. .. | Navsari... Do. see »..| Rustamji Jamispji; Parsi ; 52 ... 800 
63 | Nure Elam -e-| Bombay... -, Monthly... ena Merwanji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... 600 
64 (|Nydyadarshak «. res| Ahmedabad vee Fortnightly .| Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shriméli 300 
| | Shravak Bania) ; 33. | 
65 | Praja Mitra oes “ Kardachi,,, ... Bi-weekly ...| Navroji Framji Billimori ia; Parsi; 28 . 350 
| | 
66 | Praja Pokar see +++) Surat ..| Weekly ... J Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... 000 
67 | Punch Dand ..-| Bombay... ° | Do. a2 Jamn4d4s Bhagvandas Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
| 39. 
68 } Samsher Bahadur ‘| Ahmedabad...) Do. .| Savaibhai Raichand ; Hindu = (Shravak 200 
Bania) ; 3 Dis 
G69 | Stri Bodh... ove | Bombay... --| Monthly... .| Kaikhoshru Wavro}i Kébraii ; Parsi; 57 406 
70 =| Surat Akhb4r fa Surat . Weekly... sail Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33 300 
: | | 
71 | Svadesh Bandhu ... vee | Mahudha «! Do. eo+| M4neklal Khushaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; &0 250 
| | 
72 ~+| Vishvadarshan ... Kaira Do. ...| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Brah-| oe 
| | man); 2v. 
HINDI. ! 
73 | Pandit tee) rooms =... - Weekly os Govindrao Gangdyvdm Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 126 
) | | jari) ; 40. 
74 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Bombay -: Bo, ---| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar} 6,200 
| cbar. | Brahman) ; 36. 
| | 
| KA‘NARESE, 
75  Digvijaya yer ove ... Gadag Weekly .| Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu 2 
| | (Devang, Lingéyat). 
76 | Hubli Patra ... Hubli Vo. .| Hanmant Sanjiv Ségar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
| man); 43. . 
v7 | Karndtak Vritta... we. Dharwar = Os (1) Shivrim Mahddev Khaénolkar; Hindu 800 
| (iSarh4da Brahman) ; 30. 
(2) Ann4chirya Balach4rya Hoskeri ; ; Hindu 
: | (Deshasth Brahman); 32. 
73 Loki Bandhu Py oe Ree 1 Oe ue e| Gurarao Rachavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 300 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; ave 
“9 Loka Mitra | Haveri Chie iE Oe iocisinn -|Guddo Melgir Nidgir ; Hindu (Deshasth sai 
weer, Brahman). 
gas Rasik Ranjini .., Gadag Do. ‘+s. Gaurishankar Ramprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
: | Brahman); 40. 
81 Satya Vritta “i mes me ‘ Do. .| Shriniv4s Raghav endra Umachigi; Hindu 200 
z | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. 
| : 
MaRATHI. | | 
gg.»«-Arunodaya eee oo Thana ... 7 eekly LK Kashinath Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan, 700 
: : Brahman) ; v6. : 
83 |) A’ryavart oe --- Dhulia .., «- Do. ro | Vithal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | ~ Brahman); 37. 
g4 Belgaum Saméachar . Belgaum rider © “eae ..-| Hari Bhika#ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 325 
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Manra’THI—continued. Pe | 
| | 
Soe | | | 
85 | Chandanshu ; Tasgaon .« Weekly . » Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 28 
| 7 | shasth Brahman); 38. 
86 | Chandrakant _,.. «| Chikodi Oe ake ...| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&adilkar; Hindu (Chit- 160 
: | | p&awan Brahman); 36. 
87 | Chandrodaya ...| Chiplun ee Oe ..| Sad&ashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan: 250 
) | | Brahman); 34. | 
88 | Chikitsak... ves .... Belgaum ve Do _ N4rayan Bhimdji Hindu (Deshasth Brdihman) ; 600 
| | | 42. 
89 | Chintémanl -.| Nipdni .. + De. ..., Ramchandra Raghoba Gurau; Hindu (Maré-: 40) 
| . tha). | 
90 | Chitragupta io ..| Karad ... i Do. ..| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
i : Brahman); 31. 
91 | Dakshin Vritta ... ..., Kolhapur Do. , Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra-' L7o 
| seniya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 63. 
92 | Decn Mitra Bombay... Do. tegen ne ae a 
93 | Deshakdlavartaman ...| Erandol vik 28, ... Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
| | Brahman); 37. ss | , 
érwar Vritta ... _.| Dharwar ae tee | Réo Sdheb Ant&4ji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 700 
ee apie’ anes | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 52. 
95 | Dnydn Sagar Kolhdvur Do. | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sarasvat Brah- 275 
ss : |. man); 36. 
96 | Gurikhi .| Bombay... Do. .. Vinayak Narayan Bhate; Hindu (Karh4da 2,400 
, ! | Brahman) ; 32. | 
OF | Ginvakhi ;.. + 0, » Daily Do. do. 9,000 
98 | Hindu Punch | Thana ...| Weekly ... | Shridhar VAman SAthaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
99 | Jagadddarsh _ Ahmednagar J De. | Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
" : | pawan Brihman) ; 47. 
60 | Jagadhitechchhu __.| Poona +. oe. , Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 4,006 
‘ | — wan Brahman) ; 70. 
101 | Jagatsamachiar ... ».| Lhdna Do. .. crimbak <A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kayasth 600 
: | Prabhu) 3 56. 
102 | Kal ..., Poona. Do. ... Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 2,000 
: | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 40. 
103 | Kalpataru... _.| Sholapur Do. _.| Govind Nardyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth «= 4C0 
| : | | Brahman) ; 43. 
104 | Karmanuk | POOies wt De 4. ..| Hari Nérayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 3,090 
| | Brdhman) ; 32. 
105 | Ker4l Kokil ,. Bombay... 4 Monthly _..| Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 2,000 
—— : ! | | | Bréhman); 45. | 
Kesari .... Poona | Weekly...  ,.., Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LUL.B.; Hindu 28,000 
win | | J | (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 39. 
107 | Khdndesh Chitragupta ...! Dbulia ... ig oe ..., Balwant Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
. | | | Brahman); 89. 
108 | Khandesh Vaibhav oe Gye te ae ..., Balwant Janirdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 800 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 50. 
109 | Kumtha Vritta ... =) epta.... | Do. ..., Witkshman B4abur4o Hegde; Hindu (Sarasvat 300 
| | | Brakman) ; 42. 
110 Lokamata ,.. ne | Vengurla ol Do. eh Ramkrishna GopAl Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud 595. 
| : | Brahman); 23. ! 
| | | | 
111 | Lokaseva ... ov wo, NASik | Do. .. Anant V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan, 300 
| | Brahman) ; 35. | 
112 | Mahirdshtra Vritta 2 | SAtdra ... mee ee ¢ eee ,..| Pandurang Bab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
| | 30- ? 
| | 
113 | Moda Vritta Wai ih Deis ...| KAshinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,500 
Brahman) ; 50. 
114 | Mumbai Vaibhav wee) Bombay... iis) SO aa »»| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
- pawan Brahman ); 59. 
115 | Mumbai Vaibhay mi ie “ee Weekly ... ons Do. do. eet eee 
116 | Nagar Sam4chér... ..., Ahmednagar aaa eee eg Linguji Hindu (Telegu Fulméli) ; 79 
2. | 
117 | N4sik Vritt So | Nasik isc mu 3 ae »..| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
118 | Nydya Sindhu ... ...| Ahmednagar ..,; Do. .., .... Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
119 Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur vee] Do. 5 - os Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpiwan 150 


Brahman) ; 28. 
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No. Name of. Publication. Where published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
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MardATHi—continued, | 
| 
120 » Pandhari Mitr& ... .| Paudharpur Weekly .| Govind Sakh4rim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
‘ Brahman) ; 36. 
121 | Poona Vaibhav Vadgaon Do. | Ganesh Mahédev Kelkar; Hindu (0 hitpSwan 300 
| Brahman) ; 38. 
122 | Prabodh Chandrika +| Jalgaon DOs ws ...) Narvyan Narsinh Fadnis, Hindu ( (Deshasth 300 
Brthman) ; 37. | 
123 | Prabodh Ratna .| Barsi .| Monthly see] Parling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 4€ . 7 75 
| | 
124 | Pratod .| Islampur .| Weekly .. me Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu’ 360 
| 1 > ; | 
| _ (Karhada Brahman) ; 44. | 
125 | Raghav Bhushan -| Yeola Do. ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35 | 135 
126 ‘Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. .... Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitptwan 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 55. | 
127 | | Sholépur Sam4ch4r . | Sholapur Do. | Narsdppa Abanna; Hindu (Kamat'ti) ; 42 ed 375 
198 | Shrigondg Vritt ... Shrigonda Do. J Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) 7 100 
| 39. 
129 | Shri Shahu os oes} BAtATS.. ove Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brah-' 100 
| man) ; 22 | 
130 Shubh Suchak Do. Do. ..| Rimehandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit-| 159 
| | piwan Brahman) ; 50. | 
131 | Sudarshan .--| Ahmednagar Do. .. Dhondo A'tm4rAm Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth| 400 
| | _ Brahman) ; 35. | 
132 Sudhakar aes «| Pen ek aaa ..., Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
| Brihman); 41. 
133 | Vartadarsh -| Malvan ... Do. sel | N&r4yan Pundlik Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brih- 600 
| | | man); 41. | 
134 | Vengurla Vritta ... cet Vengurla Do. ees Withal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gand) 300 
| / Brahman); 42. | 
135 | Vidya Vilds .| Kolhapur 7 Do. wee) Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 600 
| | | pawan Brihman) ; 45. | 
136 | Vidyarthi .. -| Nandurbar .| Do. ..| Sad4shiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitpawan| Very small. 
| | | Brahman) ; 24 
137 | Vikshipta oe oan -| Bombay... ssi Do, | Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 1,800 
| | 3rahinan) ; 32. | 
188 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar Do. .| Monthly | i as eS : 600 
139 | Vrittasdr ... Wii | Weekly .., ...| Lakshman Mahtdev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 25. | 
140 | Vritta Sudha can Sitara Pe eae 8 .... Ramchandra V4aman Khativkar; Hindu (De- 100 
| ) | shasth Brahman) ; 35. | 
14] Vy pari Poona Do wo, Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 39. | 
SINDI- | 
142 | Khairkhah Sind ... Karachi Weekly me Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 27... 600 
| | Rete | 
143 | Muin-ul-Isl4m 2 a. Do. «| Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan ; Muham-| ... 
| | madan; 46. | 
144, | Sind Sudh&r nee ee” © ae ree oar 0 | Xh4nchand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 33 vee 608 
145 | Sookree aa ie os + i eres | Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40 ad 200 
| 
| 
: Urpv. | 
146 ' Eombay Punch Bahadur .| Bombay... eee! Weekly ... || Hakim Mahomed Abdu! Hamid Farrahk 700 
| Muhammadan ; 46. | 
147 | Sult4n-ul- Akhb4r eco DO. coo cee! Daily coe Do. do. 400 - 
| | 
 veaeatrat AND Ka'NARESE. 
148 | Chandrika we ees | Bagalkot soe) Weekly... eee Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu ° (Deshasth| 125 
' 4 Brahman, ren Ode Hindu (Des! 
9 | Karnétak Vaibhav ..o| Bijapur... eee!’ Do nee = wee Anmaji Gopal Jordvur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
fe beac ied Vaishnav Brahman) ;s 98. 
150 | Siddheshvar ... _...| Bagalkot oe | Pasent Shiviji Powér; Hinde, Bersih) 5 150 
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Maka’tHI AND URDU. 
151 | Champévati «+ eee] Bid (Hyderabad; Weekly... —...| Krishnar&éo Trimbakréo R4jurkar; Hindu 125 

Deccan). (Brdhman) ; 30. 
152 | Gulbarga Samachar _...| Gulbarga | Do. oe oo} Parashram Govind; Hindu(Bréhman); 46 ... 500 


PoRTUGLU £8E-KONKANI. 


OS 1 Alus ws. ke ...| Bombay... o.| Weekly ... ...| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 «| 1,000 


154 | Luso-Concanim ... in oe om ict ee ee ...| C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 oes see eee 600 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. : 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the New Spgper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


C. The system of spelling vernacular wards followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (Sf or @) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accentis left out, and the short a(W =u in gun) is, to prevent, confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is prnted with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Circulg: 
tion. 
iii 
ENGLISH. 
24 | Hast and West .| Bombay .| Monthly “es awn me 
GUJARATI. 
534 | Deshotkarsh .| Ahmedabad ,..' Weekly vaneee 60s 
62a | Nagar Charcha or the} Bombay .| Daily 00 000 me 
Topics. 
MARATHI. 
117a | Nipani Vaibhav .| Nipani | Weekly | Vishnu Rémchandra Vijapurkar;} 88 
Hindu (Brahman). 
125a Satya Mitra eee Malegaon Do. a eeenee 


con 1805—3 


ii 
Politves and the Publie Administration, 


1. Referring to the Dutch proposals for peace on behalf of the Boers, 
the Kesari says :—The fact that the British Govern- 
The Dutch note for peace ment themselves have approached the Hague Cons 
on behalf of the Boers. ference shows that they are not now inclined to reject 
Kesari (106), 4th Feb. proposals of peace. Indeed, the Boer war has heavily 
taxed the resources of England, and it is probable 
that her willingness to come to terms with the Boers is due to a consciousness 
that the war has cost her a good deal, and that it is undesirable to have her troops 
locked up in a foreign country for months together. Nor is it likely that the 
Boers will any longer object to proposals of peace, for if the report be true, many 
of them have actually taken up arms against their own countrymen. The 
upshot seems to be that the Boers will neither be reduced to permanent slavery 
nor be allowed perfect independence. If both the parties bear this fact in 
mind and are prepared to meet each other half way, the war will be over at no 
distant date. 


2, Lord Lansdowne’s reply to the note from the Dutch Government is 
sure to disappoint those who are desirous for peace, 
Lord Lansdowne’s reply to but it is certainly in consonance with the policy 


nesteceacederons hitherto adopted by the British Government and is 
Akhba'r-e-Soudégar (48), Sure to preserve British prestige. We heartily wish 
6th Feb. that the Boer Generals would be induced to give u 


their foolish obstinacy and to negotiate with Lo 
Kitchener with a genuine desire to bring this unpleasant war to an early 
termination, 


3. Writing about the Boer war, the Poona Vaibhav says:—The fact 

that no European nations are trying to bring about 

Reflections on the neutrality peace between England and the Transvaal cannot 

ne — European powers in hyt lead the Eastern nations to forma very poor 
6 poer war. . . . * 

Poona Vaibhav (121), 2nd idea about Western morality, kindness and charity. 

Feb. The war has brought no credit on either party engaged 

in it. The reports published in the English papers 

about the punishment inflicted on Boer officers show that the English are 

wanting in sympathy, charity and a sense of justice. The real interests of 


England lie in a speedy termination of the war. 


4. The Shri Saydjt Vijay writes contemptuously of the Boer Commandant 
Censure of the Boer Com- Vilonel for taking up arms against his own country- 


mandant Vilonel for taking men, It cordially approves of the suggestion made 
up arms against his own 


countrymen, =—=_- by Mr. Churchill, M.P., to send native troops to 
; fe Saydjt Vijay (37), the Transvaal, and is confident that if the suggestion 
is carried out, the war will soon come to an end. 


5. The arrest of General Benviljoen, who was recently captured by the 
British, is likely to have a salutary influence on the 
Capture of General Ben- scattered fragments of the Boer army in the Northern 
bs sage epee Mer Deneve. | Unlike Rchoapers amg Eeitsinger, who 
se (5 : were mere freebooters, Benviljoen deserved in eve 
on Ser way to be called a General . the true sense of the 
term, His past career reveals that he bore determined hostility against the 
British, but it must be conceded that the reply he made on one occasion to the 
British proposals to the enemy for surrender was full of dignity. His capture 
augurs the speedy termination of the war and it is, therefore, quite natural 


that it should spread much gratification in the British camp. 


6. “The following protest, with mafy signatures against the Royal 
Declaration, is to be forwarded to Lord George Hamilton 


Protest of the Catholics of by Catholics of Bombay *—* On behalf of the Clergy 


Bombay belonging to the 


Damaun Diocese against the and Laity, British subjects belonging to the Diocese : 
Royal Declaration and Oath. of Damaun, India, we, the undersigned, beg most 

ombay Hast Indian (1) respectfully to approach His Majesty’s Government 
ist Feb. with a view to express our sorrow that our enlightened 
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Government should, in the face of the most solemn pledge which our late 
beloved Sovereign and Queen-Empress gave us when Her Majesty disclaimed 
alike the right and the desire to impose any convictions on any British subjects, 
avail itself of this occasion to deliberately insult us not only by an outrageous 
denunciation of our sacred tenets, which we hold more dear than our very lives, 
but by an apparently wilful misrepresentation of them.’ Patriotism and loyalty 
to their sovereign are the grand characteristics of all Catholics, but the deaf 
ear turned to the prayers and entreaties of the whole Catholic world to remedy 
what those whose convictions are opposed to ours deplore in the Royal Declara- 
tion and Oath must necessarily endanger our affection for our Government, and 
we beg to record as emphatically as possible our deep sense of the grave 
injustice. done to us, and about to be repeated to us, Catholics.’’ 


7. * Reuter’s summary of the speech, which the King read while opening 
the Parliament, contains among other things the 
Comments on the refer- following :—‘ His Majesty anticipates further im- 
ra India in the King's provement in the methods of effecting famine relief 
ne ’Prabhad (43), 25th Jan,, 19 the future from the labours of a Commission which 
Eng. cols. ' has recently reported.’ India must feel thankful 
to His Majesty for this reference. it is an indication 
of his solicitude and good-will for India. But we cannot share the sanguine 
expectations of His Majesty. From what we know of the fate of Com- 
missions in India, we do not think that India will be any better for the 
Commission presided over by Sir Antony MacDonnell, notwithstanding the 
splendid way in which it carried on its investigations, The Commissions in 
India seldom, if ever, lead to practical results, The despatch of the Secretary of 
State for India on the report of the Famine Commission only confirms such 
a belief. In this despatch, Lord George Hamilton does not say that the 
recommendations of the Commission should be followed. After expressing his 
appreciation of the labours of the Commission, and thanking them profusely, 
he desires the Government of India to consult the Local Governments before. 
taking final action with regard to them. Does this betray any desire on the 
part of those at the helm of administration to carry out the suggestions made 
by the Commission ? ”’ 


8. “Few people in India will be able to appreciate the accuracy of Lord 
George ilamilton’s statement in Parliament, that 
Debate in Parliament on our masses are now better able to withstand the 
te a, Commission effects of drought. Everything round about one 
ps of India (13), 8th 0 the spot is calculated to confirm him in a mood 
Feb. of pessimism, to which a statement in Parliament 
even by a responsible Minister of the Crown is 
scarcely an antidote; but when the Secretary of State premised by denying 
that India was poorer to-day than twenty years ago, the ability of the people to 
withstand the effects of drought better was a natural corollary. Now, whoever 
is able to withstand the effects of drought better, the agriculturist is not that 
person, so far as we can see; and be it remembered, he is the backbone of the 
country. ‘The mention of increase in every branch of land revenue is, we sup- 
ge, to be taken as a hint of what the ensuing budget may be like: if so, that 
ss Ae will be of more than usual interest. In the absence of details, the 
exact scope or significance of the motion for the approval of Parliament to the 
recommendations of the Famine Commission cannot be perceived. We believe 
none of these recommendations involves the exercise of any power which does 
not vest in the Secretary of State in Council; but Lord George possibly thought 
it advisable to afford the House an opportunity for discussion on the subject. . 
Whether the proceedings ended in a tormality, or were such as to he of any 
practical use, remains to be seen,”’, 


9. For a long time past the Government of India as well as the Secretary 
Seanliay Bambohbe 480) of State have evinced peculiar averseness towards 
Pw a Mn * Parliamentary interference in Indian affairs, and we 
: are therefore agreeably surprised to hear that Lord 
George Hamilton recently placed the Report of the Famine Commission before 
the House of Commons and moved for the adoption of the recommendations made 


13 


2 the Commission. This is an additional feather in the cap of Mr, Dadabhai 

ef William Wedderburn and others who for years together have been 
agi for more careful Parliamentary supervision over Indian affairs in the 
interests of the country. If the Commission’s recommendations are once sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, no local Government will dare to ignore them accordin 
to itsownfancy. We have seen how the Bombay Government have treated with 
scant respect the recommendations made by the first two Famine Commissions 
and how tenaciously they have adhered to their faulty policy in the matter of 
land revenue to the great detriment of the interests of the rayat. Mr. Jivanji 
Limjibhai’s recent letter to the Times of India shows that the Government 
have not made any departure from their old policy even after the recom- 
mendations of Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Commission. Now that Mr. Jivanji 
has given specific instances of irregularities in the matter of revenue collection, 
we trust the authorities will make enquiries into them. Meanwhile it will 
not be amiss for us to suggest that the Famine Code should be revised and 
passed into law so as to make its provisions, which are on the whole consonant 
with the views of the Commission, binding on revenue officers. 


10. The Secretary of State for India seems to have taken a novel step for 
showing favouritism to European doctors on plague 


Comments on the appoint- 
ment made by the Secretary of 
State for India of twenty-six 
European doctors on plague 
duty in India to the Indian 
Medical Service. 

JémeeeJamshed (60), 4th 
Feb. 


duty in India. ‘The fortunate recipients of the Secre- 
tary of State’s generosity appear to be some twenty- 
six gentlemen picked out from among these European 
doctors who have been provided with handsome 
salaries and sent out to India on the pretext that they 
are to assist the authorities in suppressing the plague. 
It is reported that after the expiry of the period for 


which they are under a stipulation to serve in India, they will return to England 
at the expense of Government and, after studying for some time at the Netley 
College, will be directly admitted into the Indian Medical Service without 


being required to pass the competitive examination. 


3. 


Memorial of the Bombay 
Medical Union, protesting 
against the recent appoint- 
ments to the Indian Medical 
Service made by the Secretary 
of State for India. 

Votce of India (13), 8th 
Feb. | 


“The Bombay Medieal Union deserves the thanks of the members of 


the local profession as well asof the native public at 
large for the promptness with which it has decided 
to send 4 memorial to the Viceroy, protesting against 
the recent appointments to the Indian Medical 
Service. It is reported that Lord George Hamilton 
has offered commissions to a number of medical men 
from England, who were drafted to this country 
for plague service. The list does not contain one 
single Indian name, though it is well known that 


many native medical men have rendered important service during suc- 
cessive plague visitations. It would not be dilficult to cite the names of 
some of those Indian officers whose claims to recognition at the hands of the 
Secretary of State, on the present occasion, are as good as of any of those who 


have been fortunate enough to receive the new commissions. 
looks on the native medical profession ! 


What a slur it 
What injustice to a number of 


deserving and devoted workers, to be thus left out in the cold!” 
12, The Kdl disapproves of the proposal to hold the Delhi Darbar 


Disapproval of the pro- 
posal to hold the Delhi 
Darbar in commemoration of 
the coronation of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. 

Kal (102), 7th Feb. 


Darbar held in 1877 when the late Queen assumed the title of 


in commemoration of His Majesty the King-Emperor’s 
coronation, on the ground that no separate ceremon 

is necessary in India and that, consequertly, the 
expenditure it may entail will be mere waste of 
public funds. Nor is there, it says, any special reason 
for holding the Darbar, as existed in the case of the 
Mmpress 


of India and the fact had to be officially announced to the Indian _pcople. 
It says :—As far as we know, the British colonies do not intend to celebrate 


the King’s coronation separately. 


Why then should India alone be put to the 


heavy expense of doigg so? ‘The dumb millions of India have, it is true, no 
control over their National Exchequer like the people in the colonies; but 
surely that is no reason why their money should be frittered away, especially 
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condition of England and the 


14. 


at a time when a succession of dreadful famines has reduced them to extreme 
 bpeeis-f We are led to express these sentiments not because we feel less love 
or our Sovereign than the people of other countries, but because we believe 
that the Indian people have become so poor that nota pie from the public 
treasury should be spent on objects which are not essentially necessary. 


18. The Vdrtadarsh affects to disapprove of the various memorials to 
_ be raised in honour of Her late Majesty Queen 
igs ' ae Sicmibe Siete Victoria in the leading cities and towns of India, 
Vartddarsh (138), 3rd Feb. ®0d says that a statue of the Queen would be the 
best possible form which the memorial should take. 
It proceeds in a strain of sareasm:—Side by side with the Queen’s statue 
should be placed figures representing the various events of her long reign. For 
instance, one figure might represent the grant of local self-government to the 
Indian people; another their disarmament; and a third one, the Queen’s 
Proclamation, so that we might be constantly reminded of how the pledges 
made therein have been broken, A fourth figure might show how during the 
Queen’s reign a Viceroy deprived a Native State of its independence, so that 
the loyal Hindus might be led thereby to constantly pray to God against the 
repetition of any such disgraceful act under British rule. In the same way, 
under the site for the statue should be buried heaps of salt, so that the Indian 
people might be reminded how the Queen’s Government made one of the 
necessaries of life too dear for them to buy. 


14. England has passed the period of foreign conquests and can no 
| longer hope to inspire other nations with awe by 
Reflections on the present her valour and military prowess. Her Empire has 
patna. vem ver AM reached its utmost limits; bravery and valour 
Kipling’s recent poem. have deserted the English people, who are at present 
Kesari (106), 4th Feb, deeply immersed in the enjoyment of glory, wealth 
and prosperity, the fruits of the noble virtues of 
their ancestors. ‘I'he English have not, however, lost their national pride 
and still believe that their navy is so powerful and their resources in general 
80 vast that they can conquer any nation without difficulty. The hollowness 
of this boast has, however, been clearly shown by the Boer war. The 
mere fact that the British have not yet been able to subduea small nation 
like the Boers has much significance, but only a few Englishmen have 
recognised it. Mr. Kipling has done so and in a small poem recently 
published has tried to open the eyes of the English people to their faults. 
His advice has fallen flat, but even though it might do some good, still 
looking to the laws of social evolution, it is impossible that England, lolling 
as she is now on the lap of ease and luxury, will be as brave and valorous as 
she was of yore, 


15. Referring to a letter alleged to have been sent to the Irish by one 
Major Macbride, who was until recently fighting on 

Comparison between the the Boer side, calling upon them to give up constitu- 
“ia nea *e a tional agitation and supply themselves with arms, the 
Vartidarsh (138), 3rd Feb. 4rtddarsh says :—It would seem from this letter that 
sedition is stalking proudly in Ireland. India is ina 

worse condition than even Ireland, and yet her attitude towards England is 
quite different from that of the latter country. The pity, however, is that though 
Government fully know this, they are not prepared to accord us a better treate 
ment than we receive at present. Negardless of our loyalty, Government have 
enhanced the salt-tax, have disarmed us and are ever ready to prosecute such 


people among us as venture to criticize their acts. 


16. India, before the advent of the European people, may be compared 
to a cloudless sky. Gradually, however, clouds in the 
Attitude of the British form of Europeans appeared on her horizon and 


ee, India towardsthe in course of time entirely covered her, with the 
a o 


darsh (133), 3rd Feb,  Tesult that to-day we see th? unique spectacle of 
Peale ee Bake foreign traders turned into our very rulers. These 


15 


rulers look upon the Indian sojl as their own and’ think that they ean 
treat the people as they like. They seem to suppose that God has, as it were, 
given them a permit to behave in this manner, Alas! the Hindu ki 
were really unfortunate in being born Hindus. Their religion, which inculcates 
charity and sympathy, did them a lot of harm and has reduced India to her 
present condition. There was a time when India gave birth to noble sons 
who prevented foreigners from casting acovetous glance at her. Should we 
not be ashamed to call ourselves their descendants ? 


17. The Xd publishes an article under the heading ‘ Disinterested love 
and interested love,’ in which it says :—In an inter- 
Attitude of the Indian view with a representative of an English paper, 


ss towards their British My Jessie Collings, M. P., whowas recently on a 


Kal (102), 7th Feb. tour to India, said, ‘I do not think the natives 
love us, but they are evidently impressed with the 
honesty and fairness of our administration. They appreciate better than 
formerly the honesty of our intentions and the impartial and incorruptible 
justice they are able to secure in our courts of law.’ Thereis no doubt that 
in saying that the natives do not love the English, Mr. Collings has hit 
the nail aright. There are people who declare in season and out of season 
that the Indian people love the British rdj and that their loyalty knows no 
bounds. These sentiments, however, are actuated by selfish motives and do 
not represent the truth. But if it is true that the natives feel no affection 
for the British, how can the existing contentment among the masses be 
accounted for? Perhaps the explanation is that love is of two kinds, 
(1) disinterested or intuitive and (2) interested or utilitarian. Now when it 
is said that the natives do not love the English, it does not mean that they feel 
no kind of love whatsoever, but only that they are lacking in the first kind of 
love. And indeed, why should the natives love the English disinterestedly ? | 
Are they not men with human passions and feelings? Do they not know what 
they were at one time and to what condition they have been reduced at present 
and will be reduced in future? Disinterested love can be cherished towards one 
who is your kith and kin; it cannot be felt for foreigners. So long as the natives 
‘remember that they were, at one time, the rulers of the country, it is impossible 
for them to feel unselfish love for the British, Differences of religion and 
social usage have created a natural gulf between the English and the Indian 
people ; and this gulf has been widened by the treatment the latter have received 
at the hands of the former since the days of the Kast India Company. The result 
is that it is impossible that pure and unselfish love should spring up between 
the two races, Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the natives do feel the 
second kind of love for their rulers. The English have brought into the 
country so many new things—such as railways and telegraphs, mills and 
factories, schools and colleges, dispensaries, councils and conferences—that there 
is no native who has not profited by British rule and, in consequence, does not 
feel interested love for it. ‘True, the British could not have founded their 
Empire without inflicting severe losses upon some people, but it has to be 
remembered that such losses are inseparably associated with a foreign con- 
uest. So, on the whole, it is clear that the natives do feel utilitarian love 
or the English, and indeed their love is so great that no succession of famines 
and plague epidemics, no drain of India’s wealth, no increase in taxation and in 
poverty, no failure of justice and no oppressive laws can weaken it. Nay, 
it is not unlikely that in course of time it may develop into disinterested love. 
The Hindu scriptures regard the King as an incarnation of the God Vishnu. 
Unfortunately modern education has tended to weaken our faith in our scrip- 
tures and consequently this belief has become an exploded myth like the belief 
in the Divine Right of Kings in England. Moreover, how is it possible in these 
days to look upon a king as an incarnation of God? How can the natives con- 
sider their British rulers to be so many gods in human form, for have they not © 
crippled our industries, reduced us to poverty and deluded us with hopes and 
promises which have been given from time to time only to be completely 
broken? But though the natives cannot regard their rulers as gods, they feel 
for them the respect which they deserve as men. The existing contentment 
of the people is due to their interested love for the British rdj. This love, 
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however, is like a tender plant and can only grow if it is properly nurtured. 
So the development of this love and the consequent permanence of British 
rule in India entirely depend upon the actions of the English people. 


18. A correspondent of the Kesari gives a summary of an address 
ais iy a will reported to be delivered by Dr. Saratchandra Mullick, 
tical wich cutee the Inia, .D., at Nagpur on ‘England and India.’ In the 
neople as evidenced by the COurse of his address Dr. Mullick is reported to have 
onour reported to have been said: “Signs are not wanting that the Indian people 
ep to on Tilak at the last have begun to take a keen interest in political affairs. 
wot (101 Ath Feb. Of this new political spirit born among us an incident 
that took place at the last session of the National 
Congress affords a good illustration. When Mr. Tilak rose to speak, the whole 
assembly stood up and expressed their sympathy with one whom they thought 
to have been unjustly persecuted by Government. Apart from the question 
whether the homage thus paid to Mr. Tilak was deserved or not, there is no 
doubt that the spirit that underlay this great and united demonstration must 
tend to the elevation of the country.”’ 


19. The Khdndesh Vaibhav publishes a few contributed verses embody- 
ing the advice of an Indian warrior in Heaven 
Advice of ‘an Indian to the present Maratha Princes, The following is 
warrior in Heaven fo te a summary of the verses :—O mother India! to what 
PUKhindesh Vaibhav (108), Wretched condition hast thou been reduced? Where 
lst Jan. are thy brave sonsgone? Thy ancient glory has 
departed. Love of independence, courage, strength, 
union and adventure—all have left thy sons! At one time when the tide 
of the Muhammadan power swept beyond the Vindya mountains and was 
about to over-run the south, thy brave sons boldly resisted it and maintained 
thy independence, What a gulf of difference separates the mighty Shivaji, 
the mountain of courage and the ocean of valour, from the present-day Mardthas 
who are ever ready to turn away from the pathof duty? Oye Maratha 
Princes, why quarrel about the Vedic ritual? Do ye not know that your noble 
ancestors won heaven not by means of the Vedic ritual but by valorous deeds? 
Why talk about your being Kshatriyas and as such claim the right of performing 
the Vedic ritualP The true Kshatriya is he who defends the weak; and 
why do ye not save the lives of the thousands of cows who are killed everyday 
in the country? Try to be true Kshatriyas first, follow the example of your 
ancestor Shivaji and then you may perform Vedic rites. O Gaikwar, remember 
what work your ancestors did. Why dost thou give up thy lordship and become 
the servant of servants? Why dost thou destroy the spirit of union kindled 
by Shivaji among the people? Why dost thou take to evil ways? O ye 
descendants of Shivaji, bear in mind his example and try to remove the 
miseries of Brahmins and cows who approach you for sympathy. Why do you 
abandon the sword and take the Darbha (grass) into your hand? Your 
ancestors were as worthy of respect as the gods; be ye like them and work for 
the welfare of your subjects. : 


20. <A correspondent writes to the Voice of Lnmdia:—*No previous Gov- 
ernment ever taxed civil justice in order to maintain 
Costliness of civil litiga- its criminal courts and its revenue courts in addition 
tion in India, and an appeal ty) the civil courts. The English Government 
to Lord Curzon in the matter. eget oe ‘ i) 
Voice of India (13), 8th oWever, not only taxes civil justice for this purpose, 
Feb. but, after paying the expenses of all the three classes 
of courts (including the High Courts), it actually enjoys 
a surplus, A fee has to be paid for every minute particle of justice—for 
every infinitesimal service; and it has passed into a proverb that there is no 
greater marwari than our Government in its judicial branch.......... If Lord 
Curzon has the moral courage he is credited with, let him inquire whether 
the previous Kings and Emperors in India, whd are called uncivilized, ever 
did anything so barbarous, and, if not, why his Government does it? Justice 
is the highest prerogative—the holiest duty—of the sovereign. Our Emperor 
will be shortly crowned. Cannot Lord Curzon see his way to remit or reduce 
the terrible tax on justice in commemoration of that event, and take away the 
epithet of marwarit which now attaches to his Government ?” 


1T 


21. “The coronation of a sovereign in all parts of the world, and in the 
East in particular, is usually marked by special acts 
Rumour about reduction Of mercy and favour. Speculation has been rife as 
in salt duty in commemora- to the manner in which the coronation of the 
js of His Majesty’scorona- Emperor of all India will be celebrated in this 
Indian Spectator (4), 2na Tespect.. Lord Curzon has a vonsiderable sum of 
Feb. money at his disposal owing to the high revenue 
from opium, the comparatively small famine expendi- 
ture, and the saving effected by the employment of troops in South Africa and 
China, While Indian reformers are urging the separation of judicial and 
executive functions at the cost of about ,000, Lord Curzon himself, ac- 
cording to a telegram from Simla, is said to favour the reduction of taxation. 
The special taxation which he is wishful to reduce is the heavy duty on 
| Ty Should this heavy tax be remitted the coronation of the Emperor 
will be gratefully remembered by the millions of his subjects who inhabit his 
dominions, stretching from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin.” 


22. “If the peso of India, as is rumoured, make any reduction in 

es the salt-tax, they will place the people under a dee 
hi ence ($3) th obligation and Lord Curzon will have done m4 

i extremely beneficial act. If there is one characteristic 
more important and remarkable than any other in Lord Curzon, it is the 
sincerity of purpose and honesty of conviction with which His Excellency 
deals with public matters. We only hope that the rumour about the reduction 
of the salt-tax has some basis,”’ 


23. “In this well-reasoned, moderate and exhaustive document, while 
Lord Curzon’s Government have directed their energies 
Resolution of the Govern- to disarming the criticisms of their non-official 
ment of India on the question onnonents, if is but fair to admit that they have 
of land assessment in India. , 
Rist Goftar (23), 2nd Feb,, 20t overlooked the many defects of the system which 
Eng. cols. have been so glaringly brought to light here and 
there during the last few years of general distress, 
The line of action adopted by the Government in their Resolution is first to 
show the weakness of the proposals put forward by their critics for remedying 
the existing evils, and then to lay down rules for giving further relief to the 
poor rayats.”’ 


24. ‘*The elaborate Resolution issued by Lord Curzon’s Government on 
Gujardti (18), 2nd Fob the land revenue administration will be welcomed 
ie ok ~’" throughout the country, not because it can be treated 
as the last word upon this most complicated subject, 
but because of the commendable spirit which pervades this remarkable pro- 
nouncement, The Resolution is not the result of a thorough and independent 
public inquiry in which all the opposing or divergent views were repre- 
sented. Non-official critics like Mr. Dutt are actuated by as sincere a desire for 
the well-being of the agricultural population as any of the official advocates of 
the land revenue system, and it is evidently unfair to gloat over their 
alleged inaccuracies with a triumphant air, because no sane critic can expect them 
to have in their possession all those materials which Government have at their 
disposal,......... Without meaning any disrespect to Lord Curzon, it i3 but 
fair not to forget in the discussion of the merits of the Resolution that the Gov- 
ernment of India as well as the Provincial Governments are not the. least 
interested parties in demonstrating that the land revenue administration of the 
country is, after all, the best. No Government or administration has ever had 
the moral courage and righteousness +2 condemn itself coram populo. The 
Bombay Government has all along most strenuously defended its land revenue 
system and resented with something like fierce intolerance any criticism upon it, 


and yet this very Resolution issued by Lord Curzon’s Government shows that it 


is capable of improvement in the very directions in which non-official critics 
have all along clamoured for reform for the last thirty years and more but only 
to be ridiculed and set down as veritable fools and malignant agitators.......... 
The Resolution lays down principles for future guidance to many of which 
little exception can be taken, But the enunciation of principles is one 
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thing and their practical realization is wholly another. Past experience 
has:shown how exeellent principles and theories can be nullified in practice. 
There is absolutely no independent tribunal to judge whether or not they have 
been observed or departed from in practice in each instance. Here is the root of 
the mischief in the present system. It is the Revenue officials who fix and raise 
revenue, and it is they who are to decide whether the principles laid down 
by Government have been carried into effect or not. Any system, however 
liberal in conception, is bound to go wrong or break down under an irresponsi- 
ble administration. In our judgment one of the principal defects of the 
Resolution is its failure to grasp this central fact. Under the present 
system of administration itis the Revenue officials that virtually constitute 
Provincial Governments, and with all their best intentions they find it almost 
impossible to dissociate themselves from the time-honoured traditions and 
deep-rooted influences of the Land Revenue Department. We look.in vain 
in the Resolution for any remedy or safeguard against the evils of a system 
which deprives landholders of the right of submitting their complaints to the 
adjudication of an independent tribunal, and so long as the aggrieved parties are 
left to appeal to the Revenue officials themselves, fine theories and benevolent 
resolutions are not likely to influence land revenue administration of th 

country to any substantial extent.”’ | : 


25. “Noone has, to our knowledge, ever urged that the reduction of the 

Seis ania, atk Sad weight of the land-tax or its permanent settlement 
Feb "ig aoa (41), “nd will permanently avert the miseries incidental to 
bide Loe failure of the rains. What the friends of India and 
her enlightened sons urge is that the disastrous famines of recent years have 
proved to be famines not of food but of money, and that one of the causes 
of this utter poverty of the agricultural population, the utter absence of 
all staying power in them is the weight and rigidity of the land-tax. A 
failure of the seasons might cause temporary hardship or distress, but need not 
under a well-administered state of things cause the appalling mortality, 
disease, and suffering that we have lately witnessed. This is the gist of the 
case against the administrative policy of the Government, and it is no use 
dwelling upon the ordinary and inevitable effects of drought in all countries,”’ 


26. “The formidable concensus of opinion which Mr. Dutt and Mr, Digby 
iii between themselves have succeeded in creating in 
i sadesiial ak erent (*); 2nd this country against the land revenue policy of the 
Government of India has of late been gaining so fast 
in volume and strength that Lord Curzon’s Government has at last been con- 
strained, in spite of~ itself and its inclinations to the contrary, to make an 
attempt to vindicate the wisdom of the land revenue policy against the man 
aspersions cast upon it, and refute the many charges on the score of hardship 
and oppression which have of late been so frequently laid to its account. The 
same attempt has taken the form of an inordinately lengthy Resolution 
published in the Gazette of Indta and appearing over the signature of His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s Secretary. The Resolution may be the outcome of 
the combined labours of more than one individual—there are indeed distinct 
traces of more than one pen having been at work in its drafting. But all 
through there is the unmistakable impress of Lord Curzon’s master hand—his 
overwhelming personality which isso peculiarly and conclusively hisown. We 
recognise his robust fist in almost all the more telling and impressive passages 
which we knock up against in the course of our perusal. His Excellency Lord 
Curzon seems to have been put upon his mettle by the large body of adverse 
criticism offered against the land revenue policy of a Government with which he 
is so closely identified, and over the-destinies of which he does at the present 
moment preside, He is to be seen to very great advantage as the inspirer and 
supervisor—if not the actual author of the Resolution—and the splendid powers 
of debate which earned him so distinguished a name and reputation at so early 
a stage of his public and parliamentary lifein England come out with very 
great beauty and force in the Resolution under discussion. But an initial 
mistake seems to have been committed at the very outset in the very publica- 
tion of the Resolution and thereby hangsa tale. In order to secure for the 
Resolution all the press support which undue partiality and favouritism 


W. 


could procure for it, His Exeellency the Viceroy allowed himself to be a 
patty to a transaction which does not seem to fallin ‘with our ideas ‘of fair 
play and justice. He first gave advance-proofs of the Resolution to the Anglo- 
Indian morning papers of Calcutta in the first place, and it was only after 
_ they had been served and enabled to steal'a march on their Indian contempo- 
raries that the latter got copies of the Gazette in which the Resolution was 
printed. This was an obviously unfair arrangement and it does not argue well 
for the Resolution for which press support has to be brought in this under- 
handed way. The Bengalee has naturally taken great offence at this ‘flagrant 
favouritism’ as it callsit, and our contemporary, it is to be feared, only echoes 
the view of the Indian Press generally in the matter.” In another place 
the paper says :—‘ It is for the first time that the Government of India has 
deemed it necessary to reply to the criticism offered to its land revenue policy 
by an Indian publicist, through the medium of a Resolution published in its 
official Gazette.......... If henceforth the same policy of confidence be invari- 
ably acted upon, much heart-Lurning, misconception and misunderstanding 
between the rulers and the ruled would be altogether obviated. That would 
indeed be a consummation devoutly to be wished, and if it does not help to 
bring on the millenium when the lion and the lamb would lie down together, 
it is at any rate bound to effect a considerable improvement in the existing 
condition of affairs. ” 


27. ‘“*The Resolution issued by Lord Curzon contains, except the 
pledges given for the leniency of collection and pro- 
gressive moderation in the future, little more than the 
dogmas of official economy on the question restated 
with all the pomp and eclat of a departmental investigation. It is worse than. 
this. No economist of well-balanced mental calibre would venture to lay 
down so categorically the absurd proposition that the revenue assessment 
has no connection with the poverty of the people and the famines that harass 
them continually. And yet Lord Curzon maintains this. ‘The land-tax 
absorbs a small proportion of the gross produce,’ asserts the Resolution. 
What are the grounds® Are they trustworthy? Government have denied 
already the existence of any mathematical standard of accurate calculation on 
which they publish their statistics, and supposing they have come to this con- 
clusion with their help it is only mischievous to accept that conclusion, 
Wrong premises seem to help the Government to right conclusions. This great 
theory about the condition of the masses so pompously and confidently aired 
about by the partisans of a necessarily and judiciously optimistic Government 
requires thorough castigation in the light of practical and actual inquiries, This 
the Government refuse to do. The question of Indian economics would be 
scarcely helped materially by the generalities of Western Economy and yet 
every Civilian, we suppose, comes with a firm and unshaken faith in the 
platitude that the abolition of rent is no gain to any but a distinct loss to the 
State. Such impudent vagaries may be the cause of all the speculative mischief 
which inspires the dogmatism of the official from the highest to the lowest.” 


28. ‘Government seem to be convinced that Mr. Dutt has taken great 
pains to collect materials, to analyse them and to form 
judgment. We cannot also help remarking that any 

| Viceroy, other than Lord Curzon, would not have 
condescended to reply to the criticism of an individual in regard to a policy 
which concerns such a large amount of revenue. Butthe present Viceroy has 
thought otherwise and has frankly interpreted the intentions and views of the 
Government of India......... . The Government of India seem to have been 
convinced that the Permanent Settlement of Bengal is no protection against 
famine. Exponents of public opinion have times without number declared 
that the introduction of the Permanent Settlement in the Bombay and other 
Presidencies would obviously tend to mitigate the effects of famines from 
which the agricultural classes in the Deccan and other provinces hardly 
recover. Each revision survey enhances the rates of assessment and thus the 
saving made by the Indian farmer to tide over his difficulties is destroyed, 
~The Government of India hold that the views maintained by the Congress leaders 
are erroneous as their information is inaccurate ard untrustworthy. But we 


Shri Saywi Vijay (25), 
6th Feb,, Eng. cols, 


Native Opinion (83), 5th 
Feb., Eng. cols. 
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may respectfully point out that the conclusions arrived at by the e ts 
of public opinion are based chiefly on reports and statistics published by — 
the Government themselves. We are not prepared to say that Government 
should not rely on their agency for forming judgment on such intricate and. 
difficult problems, but what we have to protest against is the one-sidedness of . 
the official opinions and the colour they lend to these reports. The real duty of 
the Secretariat ought to be to dissect information and to see what truth it 
contains independently of the opinions of subordinates. India is fortunate in 
having a Viceroy of Lord Curzon’s erudition, experience and statesmanship, 
and no doubt we expect from him well-balanced conclusions.” 


29. “At last the document on the land question containing a summary 
ae and statement of the Government policy has 
1 Shri Saydjt Vejay (87), appeared. Itis the direct result of the agitation 
st Feb,, Eng. cols. + 
made by Mr. Dutt and others and it is just as 
much a reply to the critics of Government as a condensed and compres 
hensive enunciation of official theories and views on the problem. It 
is a highly interesting document anda highly useful one, inasmuch as it 
endorses at least some of the great principles which underlie the agrarian policy 
of a good and great Government. But the immediate question is not whether 
the rayat will be any the better for the Resolution, but whether the controversy 
has derived any additional light from the masterly statement presented by Lord 
Curzon. We must offer our thanks to Lord Curzon on behalf more of the 
critics and honest politicians who are engaged in the service of the country than 
on behalf of the rayat whose interests they represent and to further which they 
have been agitating. The effect of public gratefulness is heightened by the 
pleasant fact that Lord Curzon, in answering the challenge of the critics, 
has not behaved like the supercilious statesman who believes he has the mono- 
poly of knowledge, but has attempted to meet the public and the critics quite 
half-way. The question of the rayat’s condition will be taken a step further 
even by the Government’s proceeding to reply to the critics in the manner in 
which Lord Curzon has done. So far the Resolution is important historically and 
politically. More it is impossible to assert. Not only so, but we are bound to say 
in plain truth, that the controversy is no more set at rest than it was before the 
Resolution was published. We suppose that only a right and generous step has 
been taken and the ultimate solution may be assumed to be brought nearer. 
Many have construed Lord Curzon’s Resolution as the charter of the rayat for 
considerate treatment. We would fain’ construe it that way also, but what is 
the history of past pledges and charters? Have we not seen rights displaced 
by the Government whenever it had to meet its economic exigencies? It 
is a charter so far as the Government’s promise to improve for the better 
the methods of collection, the degree of enhancements and the periods of 
settlement ; but as in all cases this would be left ultimately to the dis- 
cretion of the executive and that means a good deal which may help 
to set aside the policy actually enunciated. What is the history of the 
Inddpur ‘Taluka Settlements? We have small hope of enjoying the benefits 
of the charter to the full in every case. Lord Curzon claims that the present 
assessments are the logical and economic evolution of those which prevailed 
in pre-British regimes. This comparison may be good for historic purposes, 
but it is a question how far it should be given the credit of taking a truly 
liberal and statesmanlike view. Any one will admit that the British 
Government ought to be given the credit of being a more civilized and benign 
administration than its predecessors, and it is a little disconcerting to challenge 
comparison with them. Yet there is ground to suppose that the past 
regimes were not so hard as they are assumed to be. Let us refer to 
Ranade on this question. In his manual on Revenue at page 14 it is 
said :—‘Sir B. Frere next gave a history of the gradual increase of revenue of 
this Presidency. ‘The total land revenue was eight lakhsin 1792. It amounted 
to one crore and a half in 1818 owing to the new annexations. It continued 
at that figure with variations between one and a quarter to one and three 
quarter crores till 1842, in which year, in consequence of larger absor 
tions of alienated revenue, it amounted to two crores. At this point 
Sir B. Frere was stopped by the Committee, and was not allowed to com- 
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plete his statement to our own times. It will be seen from this state- 
ment that the territory under the direct sovereignty of the Peshwas yielded 
to those princes about a crore and a half of revenue. Our land revenue 
at present (1877) is roughly three and a half crores. . . . These figures 
deserve to be considered in detail, for they point to an obvious fallacy in 
the reasoning of those publicists and officials who would make people believe 
that the Peshwas rack-rented the soil, and that the survey rates are only 
an inconsiderable fraction of the old assessments,’ So then what is the meaning 
of instituting a comparison with the system and rates of a past regime? 
Can it be proved directly that the present system has not tended and is not 
tending to take much more from the rayat? Indeed there are reasons to 
urge increase of prices, increase of the circulating medium, &c., but therein also 
lies a very great economic problem which scarcely has obtained the proper 
weight of attention when the closely allied revenue problem is discussed. In the 
face of these facts, in the face of the official theories yet unexhausted and unde- 
feated because they are official, a Resolution may deviate much from its charter- 
like intentions and pledges, ‘Sir B. Frere deserves great credit for his generous. 
boldness in replying that in sucha matter as this, one could hardly be too 
favourable to the rayats, the great danger in India being that the Government 
Officer always strained more or less in favour of Government.’ What is there 
to say that the new so-called charter will prove an exception to the rule ? ” 


30. The Native Opinion strongly disapproves of the Resolution of the 
Native Opinion (83), 5th Government of India on the land revenue question. 
ee It says :—Lord Curzon has often professed his readiness 
to bestow full and proper consideration upon popular 
views regarding public questions; and we, therefore, never expected him to 
issue such an unsatisfactory Resolution. The speeches he made from time to 
time ever since he was appointed Viceroy had raised the hope that the land 
revenue problem would receive a satisfactory solution at his hands; but we 
regret to say that hope has been entirely frustrated. Lord Curzon has been 
credited with independence of judgment and yet, strange to say, his views 
on the question are entirely based on official reports. It would have been much 
better if His Lordship had appointed a mixed Commission of Europeans and 
Natives to inquire into this all-important problem. It is in this way alone that 
the question can be satisfactorily settled. It seems Lord Curzon has either not 
fully and properly considered the question or that, notwithstanding his innate 
independence of character, he has begun to come under the influence of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. On the whole, we cannot but think that the 
Viceroy has entirely ignored public opinion in the matter. Canit be that his 
liberal instincts have become stunted in the bureaucratic atmosphere of 
India ? The Resolution has clearly brought out one fact, namely, that Lord 
Curzon does not really pay as much respect to public opinion as he professes. 
to do. Whatever praise the apologists of Government may bestow upon the 
Resolution, we, for one, regard it as no better than the fiat of an autocratic 
Tuler. 


81. ‘In our opinion, the Government of India is a purely registering 
Alleged _ unmatislectocy body so far as the question of land assessment is 
character of the Government concerned. It is supplied with a mass of facts, such 
of India’s Resolution onland as each local administration chooses to select and 
assessment in India and gybhmit to it. These facts, no doubt, are collated in 
desirability of appoimting & the Statistical or Revenue Department or both. On 


ission of -official : 
pace grey lg the the basis of these facts the Imperial Government for 


question, the time being draws its own conclusions and ex- 
Kaiser-e-Hind (18), 4nd presses them in State despatches or public resolutions. 
Feb., Eng. cols. But in reality it has seldom been the case that the 


materials themselves, on which inferences are deduced, are published for exami- 
nation and verification. Their accuracy can, therefore, never be tested. It 
will be evident from what we have just urged, and we are prepared to stand 
corrected if we have erred, that after all the outside public has to rely on the 
materials which, in the first instance, are supplied to the Imperial Government 
by provincial administrations. Thus we are driven to depend on the reports 
of the latter. Here, again, we are confronted with difficulties, In the first 
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place, the public only knows as much as the annual administration report of . 


each presidency or province may choose to tell. But it is notorious that so far 
each Secretariat is the slave of the traditions which the early writers or.clerks of 
the Honourable the East India Company have bequeathed to their successors, 
the Civil Service. In other words, secrecy was the main-spring of all their 
conduct and action. They only told in public just as much as they chose to 
tell. It has been on record that oftener than not even the Court of Directors 
knew little of the true state of affairs in India and of the real character 
of the doings of their servants....... ..» The divers modern Secretariats in 
the country are known yet to follow the same practice which seems to 


be hallowed by the traditions to which we have referred. Even to-day 


there are despatches and resolutions—one set for the public, the other for 
the inner circle. There are ‘Secret’ despatches as there are ‘ Confidential’ 
Circulars and Resolutions. It is scarcely necessary to state that this practice 
is carried out most scrupulously. Each province issues every year a variety 
of publications, giving a variety of information, padded by quite a mass 
of statistical tables which to the ‘general reader’ are a caveat—a perfect 
Sahara to enter which may be to be lost in a maze and to be eventually 
deluded by its many mirages. Among such reports are those on land revenue 
assessments. In our Presidency, we are familiar with those uninviting 
green books which are supposed to contain a complete narrative of the 
survey reports and settlements of land revenue in each taluka. We are 
referred to the facts and figures contained in them and make the best use of 
them so far as we can. But it has been known that sometimes the facts and 
figures have been misleading or have not been verified. For instance, a few short 
years since the téluka of Deogarh was assessed at a figure which was pro- 
nounced by those interested in the agricultural prosperity of that village as 
excessive, if not of a rack-renting nature. A good deal of correspondence in 
the public prints took place, in which various writers attempted to prove how 
far the periodical enhancement was burdensome, and how far the facts on which 
it was fixed were non-existent or inconclusive. The officials concerned gave a 
different version. Even the matter was the subject of interpellations at one 
or two sittings of the local Legislative Council, but to noavail. The answers, as 
prepared by the masterful Revenue Department, and as recited by the Revenue 
Member, were most unsatisfactory and therefore unconvincing. Thus even the 
reports of Survey and Settlement Officers cannot be relied upon, At any rate, 
we are not inclined to place any implicit reliance on them. In fact, we view 
with great distrust many an official publication, whether emanating from 
the Imperial Government or any provincial administration. So many matters 
of a controversial character bristle in them that unless they could be 
reasonably verified, it would not be prudent to rely on their accuracy. Our 
general attitude towards all such publications is one of extreme reservation. 
But these are the kinds of reports which are supplied to the Imperial 
Government.......... And it is upon the strength of these unverified reports 
of Local Governments that the Imperial Government has attempted to draw 


its inferences. How can we rely on the correctness of such inferences? 


We unhesitatingly aver that they are unscientific. The reports of the Local 
Governments ought to be first subjected to a searching examination as 
to their facts, How may that be done? We say it should be done by 
proxy. The Imperial Government with its manifold functions can hardly 
find time to carry on the investigation of the truth regarding the light or heavy 
character of the land revenue incidence, And since it is not possible for it todo so 
in such a manner as to inspire public confidence, it should cause such an enquiry 
to be made by an impartial tribunal of experts, altogether unconnected with 
the Revenue Department. Officials in this matter are all interested parties, 
It is they who stand at the bar of public opinion. It is their land revenue 
settlements which are pronounced to be burdensome and the principal cause 
of the steady pauperisation of the peasantry. Let there be, therefore, an 
impartial tribunal of disinterested experts, say one on agriculture, like the late 
Sir James Caird; next, let there be one or two Indian representatives of the 
Indian rayats themselves, say Mr. Dutt, or Mr. Bose, and let there be a trained 
member of the judicial profession, Weshould have a man like Lord Hobhouse 
or Sir Richard Garth. Such a tribunal would inspire confidence. Let it 
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deliberately examirie all facts from both sides—from the side of the Revenue 
authorities themselves and the rayats. And we are bound ‘to accept their’ 
verdict, be it what it may. But it is impossible that we can accept the ex parte 
inference which the Government of India has attempted to deduce on the 
strength of official reports of interested Revenue officers and equally interested 
provincial administrations. It is all well to lay down in high-flown terms in 
the abstract that the well-being of the rayat is the object nearest to the heart 
of the State. But as practical men, it is our duty to inquire whether or not 
that well-being is secured and how far this abstract principle has been worked 
in practice, Have the servants of the Crown faithfully carried it out ? Have 
there been no serious departures from it? Have their conduct and actions, 
executive as well as legislative, in no way contributed to mar _ that 
well-being for which the State has been so solicitous? These questions 
must remain unsolved so long as there is no public inquiry of the 
character that we ask for. And so long as that inquiry is withheld, there never 
can be any satisfactory termination to this prolonged and vexed controversy. 
In short, we ask, where is the ‘exhaustive scrutiny’ which the Government 
speaks of in the preamble of its Resolution ? ” 


$2. Under the heading ‘ Boycott of Sir M. M. Bhownagri,’ the Kazser-e- 
Hind writes :—“ An attempt is made to explain the 
_ Sir M. M, Bhownagri, boycott of Sir Muncherji Bhownagri by ascribing it to 


M. P.,and the character of the persona] considerations, and it is urged that however 
reception accorded to him in 


India. much you may differ from a person in public matters 
Kaiser-e-Hind (18), 2nd it is absurd to repudiate him in private functions. The 
Feb., Eng. cols. plea would be a good one, if there were not deliberate 


manceuvring to make capital out of private functions 
for personal political aggrandizement. The reason for the boycott he who runs 
may read. It is not owing to difference of political opmions. It is not owing to 
intolerance of political opposition. Nobody boycotts Sir Muncheryji, because he 
happens to hold opinions different from those of the vast majority of his educated 
countrymen as well as from those of the vast majority of his uneducated 
countrymen, so far as the latter canbe ascertained. He is welcome to hold them 
if he is honestly convinced that they are right. We may discuss, criticize, con- 
tradict and expose them, but however animated and unsparing the controversy, 
there would be no room initfor boycotting him. ‘he reason for that is 
contained in the strenuous endeavour of his ‘ friends and admirers’ to boom 
him by means of hollow and got-up tamashas into a person who has the con- 
fidence of the country, who has the approbation of large classes of his 
countrymen for his political attitude and who has earned the title of ‘ Member 
for India’ by the seal of approbation they have put upon him. The Indian 
public is perfectly conversant with the assiduous wire-pulling which has been 
unstintedly employed for this purpose, They have practically been behind the 
curtains throughout all the performances. The wire-pulling, however, has 
not been a success. It failed in Ahmedabad, Surat, Ahmednagar, Calcutta and 
Poona to yield adequate results. But his own organs inthe Native Press were 
unabashed at such a little matter. The more miserable the failure, the more 
gorgeous was the language of the special reporter to hide the discomfiture. 
Europeans can hardly realize the ludicrous and impudent exaggerations in the two 
vernacular organs over whom he reignssupreme. His progress through the country 
was ‘ royal,’ his audiences crowded with representatives of the wealth, the intelli- 
gence, the public spirit of each and every community. The exaggeration was 
Judicrous in the extreme, but its impudence and what looks like its calculated 
audacity was at the same time irritating and provocative of the anger which is 
felt for such crooked tactics by all honest minds.......... Sir Muncherji himself 
cannot be altogether acquitted of indirect participation in these manoeuvres. 
He cannot be ignorant of the vigorous manner in which the fom-toms were 
being beaten ; his relations with the tom-tomvalas are of a character that he 
would have had no difficulty in restraining their inspired fury if he had so 
wished. But the most damning proof against him are his speeches. He 
always places a au ete § glass between his audiences and himself; and he 
always speaks of himself through a trampet. It is difficult not to surmise that 
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the Knight and his wire-pullers are playing into each other’s hands, This 
spectacle has succeeded in at length arousing keen resentment among the 
people.......... It is futile to say that he is boycotted on account of difference of 
political opinion ; he is boycotted because he endeavours to wear them in a garb 
to which he is not entitled.”’ 


33. The Rdst Goftdr expresses deep gratitude for the congratulatory tele- 
gram which His Excellency Lord Curzon sent through 
Eee ean: ed Sit Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy to Mr. Kabraji, the Editor of 
din ts tha te, Ce fiir the Rdst Goftdr, on the occasion of the celebration of 
on the occasion of the cele- the 650th anniversary of the paper, and says:— 
bration of its Jubilee, “ We need hardly say that we feel highly honoured at 
Pregl rig lar (28), 2nd Feb, the acknowledgment of our humble services in such 
sapien handsome and generous terms from no less a personage 
than the representative in India of the august Sovereign, who rules over an 
Empire, the like of which never existed in this world. It is an honour unique 
in itself, and which, for aught we know, no Indian newspaper ever had in the 
annals of journalism in India. We have laboured all these fifty years of our 
existence in the direction of creating and promoting good and friendly feelings 
between the rulers and the ruled, and though it is not for us to say how far we 
have succeeded in our efforts, it is delightful to observe that they are appre- 
ciated by those who have the destinies of this vast Empire entrusted to their 
care, Words fail to fully measure the high and unique honour done to us by 
His Excellency the Viceroy, and to indite in equally handsome and generous 
terms our feelings of gratitude and esteem towards the head of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, whose name has beccme a household word throughout the length and 
breadth of India. This message of honour and good will, besides being cherished 
and prized by us, will give us an incentive and encouragement to be still more 
loyal to the British Crown, consistently with the primary and pious duty we 
owe to the public and to the country at large.” 


34. Mr. Jivanji Limjeebhai of the Gujarat Inquiry fame writes to the 
Times of India a detailed account of seven cases from 

tang 0° gg Poorer! Olpad Téluka which show how the beneficent in- 
against ‘uboriinate Ravenue tentions of Government are frustrated, With a view 
Officers in Gujarat. to prevent unnecessary hardship upon poor and 
Indu Prakash (31), 6th indigent cultivators a special Resolution was published 
Fob, Eng am. by the Bombay Government in August last, prohibiting 
for one year any forfeiture of lands of dona fide cultivators unable to pay the 
arrears of land revenue on account of their destitute condition. It was also 
provided that any bona fide agriculturist whose land may have been thus 
forfeited would again be entitled to get the same lands on the ordinary survey 
tenure if he proved bis inability to pay the Government dues. Some of the 
eases cited show that the lands of persons who had paid up all their dues as 
regards those lands were forfeited ; the lands in question standing in the names 
of other defaulters. Other lands are also forfeited, Government dues on which 
could only be partially paid by poor cultivators, who had even taken recourse 
for their maintenance to charitable funds. Appeals to the Commissioner, as 
Mr. Jivanji points out, are invariably rejected on the ground that they do not 
come through the proper channel. The poor ignorant cultivator does not know 
the proper legal procedure and for this ignorance he has to lose his lands. If the 
facts published by Mr, Jivanji be true, the obstinacy of the subordinate Revenue 
officers in persistently refusing to act up to the spirit of Government orders 
deserves to be severely dealt with, and we have not the least doubt that Gov- 
ernment will do the needful in the matter and put a stop to the serious 
grievance complained of. This they have promised to do in their recent 
Resolution ve the revenue collections in Gujarat,, The splendid services which 
our contemporary of the Zimes of India has been doing in this matter since the 
very beginning of the Gujarat Revenue Enquiry have been very valuable to the 
cause of the rayats. The credit of bringing the sad exposures to light, and thus 
softening down the land@revenue policy in Gujarat, belongs in a measure to its 
powerful and consistent advocacy of the cause.” : 
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85, Great distress prevails in the Modésa Tdluka of the Ahmedabad 
: District and the people are at a loss how to maintain 
Distress in the Modisa themselves, <A relief work has already been opened 


Taluka (Ahmedabad). in the téluka, but only such persons are admitted to 
Fog a ne as obtain notes from the village authorities. There 


prevails in the ¢dluka a scarcity even of the leaves 
on which the people once used to live. Water is also equally scarce. 
The Assistant Collector does not seem to comprehend the real situation 
of the ¢diuka and Government therefore do not see the necessity of 
opening more works. The extent to which starvation prevails in the 
uka can be imagined from the fact that the people, in spite of their 
strong religious prejudices, killed from 10 to 12 lakhs of rats merely for 
the sake of the rewards offered by Government. There has been lately a great 
increase in mortality and this is probably due to starvation. The price of food- 
ong has not risen very high, but the people are badly in need of money to 
uy food with. It behoves the Honourable Mr, Lely to visit different villages 
in the tdlwka and do the needful. 


36. It isa patent fact how Christian missionaries play upon the credulity 

ees of simple-minded folk and entrap them by their 

f The be sorta eek and wiles, Abuse of other religions, establishment of 

a Kerari (106), 4th Feb, Schools and dispensaries—these are some of the methods 

they adopt to achieve their object. For the last two 

years especially they have been able to carry on a roaring trade on account of 

famine. The single fact that as many as 2,500 women and girls are confined at 

Pandita Ramabai’s Sadan at Kedgaon shows how energetically the missionaries 

are pushing their work of picking up famine-stricken women and orphans and 
bringing them into the Christian fold. 


37, The Sudhdrak and the Sudarshan observe that the criticism passed 

= by the Kesarz in its last issue upon the management 

Pd eargee — : a of Pandita Ramabai’s Sadan at Kedgaon, is harsh and 
cette ak eae Miaard upon Undeserved, although they think that there might be 
its management. some justification for the alleged strictness shown by 
Sudhdrak (39), rd Feb.; the Pandita in the treatment of the orphans. The 
— — ial tagg > Sudhdrak requests Government to appoint, in con- 
nydnoday (29), " - gultation with the Pandita, a visitors’ committee to 
inspect the working of the Sadan, and thinks that the Pandita would have no 
objection to such a course being taken. The Dnydnoday also disapproves of 
the attitude of the Aesari and says that even though a few girls in the Sadan 
may be unwilling to live there, it does not prove that the Sadan is badly 


managed. 


88. “The three most interesting and instructive volumes of the Census of 
the Town and Island of Bombay, just published by 
Remarks on the report of the Bombay Government, bespeak highly of what 


the Census operations inthe may be rightly called the monumental energy of the 
Town and Island of Bom- Qhief Census Officer, Mr. 8S. M. Edwardes. We are 
ja. Sear (18), 2nd not aware of any census reports in previous decades 
Feb., Eng. cols. having been so excellently printed with so many 

useful maps, each a study by itself, and with so 
many instructive tables methodically arranged. In our opinion the statistical 
part is as elaborate as it is scientific. It will rejoice the heart of any 
student of statistics. Each table might be expanded into an essay by the 
economist, the physiologist, and the sociologist. There are so many hidden 
meanings in the mute figures which are submitted to our gaze that they might 
well afford the social philosopher and the economist excellent pabulum to 
ruminate upon for the next ten years to come. ‘To the student of history, too, 
the volume which gives us a succinct and enlivening narrative of the risa and 


growth of the city of Bombay will be found most useful. The report is a 
delightful study by itself, being written in a style which is as attractive as it 
is chaste, and is in pleasing contrast with the heavy, dull, and almost repellent. 
manner of editing blue-books emanating from many a Secretariat.” 

eon 1805—7 3 


26: 
' 89. A correspondent of the Rdst Goftdr, writing from Ahmedabad,-com- 
eo -mends the step taken by the Gujarét Club (Ahmeda- 

Evening party accorded by bad) in entertaining the Honourable Mr. Parekh at 
pe Soe h ub eye an evening party asa mark of appreciation for his 
Hengurable Mr. Gokaldas services in drawing the attention of Government to 
Parekh and regret expressed irregularities in the matter of revenue collection in’ 
at the alleged lack of appre- Gujarat. Itsays that it 1s desirable to make a similar. 
ciation of his services by demonstration on a grander scale and to give it-a public. 
Government. : uA 
, character. In the course of its remarks on the subject, 

Rast Goftar (23), nd Feb. eee ) 
: | the paper profoundly regrets that Mr. Parekh’s name 
should have been left out of the Honours List published last November although, 
according to it, he rendered conspicuous services alike to the Government and _ 


the public by the part he took in the Gujarét Revenue Enquiry. 


40, ‘It is with deep regret that we have to record the death, at 8 P.M. on 
the 26th January 1902, of our well-known and most 
‘Death of Khin Bahddur esteemed Judge of the Court of Small Causes, Khin 
paren ting te y seo Bahddur Burjorji Edalji Modi, M.A,, LL.B., after a 
pg pagina ed nig Pei somewhat protracted ailment of 16 days.......... 
ernment regarding the ap- Khan Bahadur Buryjor]i’s untimely death has .cast a 


pointment of a successor to gloom over the city. All the Public Offices as well 


~ — (26), let Schools, as also the Bazars were closed for the 
Feb, foe. bir day in memory of the deceased and _ business 


| : generally was suspended out of respect for one 
whose suavity of deportment, accomplishments as a Judge and, lastly though. 
not the least, keen sense of duty in dispensing justice alike to the rich as to 
the poor will ever be remembered by the people of Surat, with whom he was 
associated during the best part of his service. We feel sure, it will not be 
easy for Government to replace the deeeased Khan Bahadur, and we can 
only hope that Surat may once more be conceded the good fortune of 
having its Court of Small Causes adorned by an officer of the type it has 
had the lamentable misfortune of losing. We also hope that if the 
superannuation rules do not come in the way as, indeed, they should not, at 
all events, till the candidate has exceeded 60 years of age, the claims of Rdo 
Bahddur Madhuvachram Balvachram, whose qualifications as a Judge and a 
Lawyer and whose intimate knowledge of the District and City are well known, 
will meet with due appreciation at the hands of Government when the vacancy 
is filled.” 


41, We are all aware that a pleader has not always been an object of 
oe oe enthusiastic admiration on the part of the judiciary. 
of Mr. Hi. Wilkinson, Assist- -DUt the general usefulness of the law-agent in the 
ant Collector, Belgaum, in Scheme of the administration of justice is universally 
refusing to admit a pleader admitted; and we do not know of any provision of law 


ype ng lye t ae by which a pleader can be disallowed in a law court 
Prckchak (34), rath Feb. ‘? ifa party chooses to engaze him. But there are 


instances of Judges carrying their dislike of legal 
practitioners to an unreasonable degree; and the latest is one that hails from 
the Belgaum District. In December last Mr. H. Wilkinson, Assistant 
Collector of Belgaum, had before him the matterof the appointment of a 
successor to an officiating Revenue and Police Patilfor the village of Karajgi 
in the Chikodi Taluka. The son of adismissed representative Vatandar wanted 
to appear through a pleader and compete for the appointment. But the 
Assistant Collector disallowed the pleader and recorded the following order :—~ 
‘I have refused to admit a Vakilin the case as the matter is simple and it is 
desirable to save unnecessary expense to those who so often employ Vakils and 
get no good out of them.’ We can understand a Court advising a client to | 
dispense with a Vakil with a significant reference to the simple nature of the 
cause, and the client taking up the hint and acting upon it. In such a case 
the client getsall that he wants and the pleader also gets what he wants, 


without being put to the trouble of pleading. But we cannot see how a 


leader can be disallowed, especially in a case. in which the client sees the 
urt to be adversely inclined. A party himself may be disallowed to appear 
in a case if he has no locus stand: therein; but surely a party who is not 
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disallowed as having no locue standé cannot be legally prohibited from engagin 
a.pleader. ‘We think the matter is worth being referred to the High Court 
for a chamber-Judgment,” [The Prekshak makes similar. remarks, ] peers 


42. “The income-tax demands in Sind for the year 1900-1901 created ‘a 
ies _ good deal of dissatisfaction owing to the unjustifiable 
bin 6" Inereases that marked them. It was, therefore, to bé 
Pheeniz (8), 1st Feb. expected that the outcry that was raised would have 
been reflected, in some manner or another, in the 
Commissioner’s report to Government, while submitting the returns. It is 
extremely disappointing to find, however, that the Commissioner had no 
remarks to offer on the returns after which, of course, there is nothing to com- 
plain that Government in their Resolution ‘do not consider that any remarks 
on the statistical returns in addition to those made by the Commissioners are 
needed.’ ‘The original demand for the whole of Sind comprised 15,341 assessees 
taxed altogether Ks. 4,03,919. After revision by the Collectors and Commis- 
missioner in Sind, these figures dwindled down to 15,016 assessees taxed 
56. 6,301,101. 


43, A correspondent of the Sudhdrak complains against an order alleged 


Complaint against an order to have been issued by the local authorities making 


for compulsory evacuation , 
stheigeds to hove been Seoued at evacuation compulsory at Neral. He requests the 


Neral (District Kolaba). authorities to caneel this order, especiallv as, h 
 Sudhérak (39), 3rd, Feb. eis. y as, he says, 


plague has almost subsided at the village. 


44, It is much to be regretted that, although the plague has disappeared 

oe from Broach, the people are still compelled to produce 

oP Page si bb in case of death a certificate stating the cause whereby 

oe (") °*" the death occurred. The rule was all right so long as 

plague was raging in the city, but during the whole of 

last month there has not been recorded a single case of death from plague, 

and in the circumstances we fail to see the necessity for still allowing the 

obnoxious regulation to remain in force. We think that the purpose of the 

authorities would be as well served by requiring the people to simply report 

cases of death at the nearest Police Station instead of producing a certificate as 
to the cause of death. 


45. “The plague in Hyderabad shows no signs of abatement and the 
| measures adopted with a view to the suppression of 
Adverse comments on the same seem to increase in severity and rigour. 
on yy ta in Hydera- We regard it as extremely unfortunate that after 
re haste (8); lob Robs such a lengthy spell of immunity during which her 
exceptional good-fortune was the envy of her neigh- 
bours it should at last fall to Hyderabad’s fate to be visited by that thrice 
accursed scourge. And we regard it as still more unfortunate that despite the 
repeated failures in which the so-called plague precautions have invariably 
resulted and despite the worry, hardship, inconvenience and trouble which they 
have been the means of entailing—and needlessly entailing as has so often been 
admitted on all hands—on a dumb-driven, distracted people—the authorities 
should be still so infatuated with them as to resort to the futile and foolish 
course of inflicting those same measures once again upon the sorely-distressed 
people of Hyderabad. 


46. “We have heard many complaints by merchants regarding the 

: vexatious delay, inconvenience and trouble resulting 
Ly TP BET the from the inadequacy of the arrangements made at the 
rap ere (8); 5th Feb. Customs Office for the examination of goods. The 
| inadequacy pertains both to the staff employed and 

the conveniences provided. So far as we are aware, in neither of these respects 
has the growth of the Customs Office been commensurate with the growth of 
Kardchi trade, and naturally what was sufficient ten years ago is miserably 


inadequate at the present day. It will hardly be believed that for the whole of 


' .39.. A corresponden 


Evening party accorded b 
the Gujarat Club (Ahmed- 
abad) in honour of the 
Honourable Mr. Gokaldas 
Parekh and regret expressed 
at the alleged lack of appre- 
ciation of his services by 
Government. | 


_ Rast Goftar (23), 2nd Feb. 


should have been left out 


mm 


t of the Rast Goftér, writing from Ahmedabad,-com- 
-mends the step taken by the Gujarat Club (Ahmeda- 


bad) in entertaining the Honourable Mr. Parekh at 
an evening party asa mark of appreciation for his 
services in drawing the attention of Government to 
irregularities in the matter of revenue collection in’ 
Gujarat. Itsays that it is desirable to make a similar. 
demonstration on a grander scale and to give it:a public. 
character. In the course of its remarks on the subject, 
the paper profoundly regrets that Mr. Parekh’s name. 


of the Honours List published last November although, 


according to it, he rendered conspicuous services alike to the Government and 
the public by the part he took in the Gujardt Revenue Enquiry. ; 


es is with dee 


‘ Death of Khan Bahadar 
Burjorji Edalji Modi, Judge, 
Small Causes Court, Surat, 
and a recommendation to Gov- 
ernment regarding the ap- 
pointment of a successor to 
the vacant post. 

. Surya Prakdsh (26), Ist 
Feb,, Eng. cols. 


p regret that we have to record the death, at 8 P.M. on 
the 26th January 1902, of our well-known and most 
-esteemed Judge of the Court of Small Causes, Khan. 


Bahddur Burjorji Edalji Modi, M.A,, LL.B., after a 
somewhat protracted ailment of 16 days.......... 
Khan Bahadur Burjorji’s untimely death has .cast a 
gloom over the city. All the Public Offices as well 
as Schools, as also the Bazars were closed for the 
day in memory of the deceased and _ business 
generally was suspended out of respect for one 


whose suavity of deportment, accomplishments as a Judge and, lastly though. 
not the least, keen sense of duty in dispensing justice alike to the rich as to. 
the poor will ever be remembered by the people of Surat, with whom he was 
associated during the best part of: his service. We feel sure, it will not be 
easy for Government to replace the deeeased Khan Bahadur, and we can 
only hope that Surat may once more be conceded the good fortune of 
having ‘its Court of Small Causes adorned by an officer of the type it has 
had the lamentable misfortune of losing. We also hope that if the 
superannuation rules do not come in the way as, indeed, they should not, at 
all events, till the candidate has exceeded 60 years of age, the claims of Rdo 
Bahadur Madhuvachram Balvachram, whose qualifications as a Judge and a 
Lawyer and whose intimate knowledge of the District and City are well known, 


will meet with due appreciation at the hands of Government when the vacancy 
is filled.” a | 


41. “We are all aware that a pleader has not always been an object of 


Disapproval of the action 


of Mr. H. Wilkinson, Assist-_ . 


ant Collector, Belgaum, in 
refusing to admit a pleader 
in a case before him, 
Mahratta (7), 2nd Feb. ; 
Prekshak (34), 11th Feb. 


enthusiastic admiration on the part of the judiciary. 
But the general usefulness of the law-agent in the 
scheme of the administration of justice is universally 
admitted ; and we do not know of any provision of law 
by which a pleader can be disallowed in a law court 
ifa party chooses to engage him. But there are 


instances of Judges carrying their dislike of legal 
practitioners to an unreasonable degree; and the latest is one that hails from 
the Belgaum District. In December last Mr. H. Wilkinson, Assistant 
Collector of Belgaum, had before him the matterof the appointment ofa 
successor to an officiating Revenue and Police Patilfor the village of Karajgi 
in the Chikodi Taluka. The son of adismissed representative Vatandar wanted 
to appear through a pleader and compete for the appointment. But the 
Assistant Collector disallowed the pleader and recorded the following order :— 
‘I have refused to admit a Vakilin the case as the matter is simple and it is 
desirable to save unnecessary expense to those who so often employ Vakils and 
get no good out of them.’ We can understand a Court advising a client to 
dispense with a Vakil with a significant reference to the simple nature of the 
cause, and the client taking up the hint and acting upon it. In such a case 
the client getsall that he wants and the pleader also gets what he wants, 
without being put to the trouble of pleading. But we cannot see how a 


ry can be disallowed, especially in a case. in which the client sees the 


ourt to be adversely inclined. A party himself may be disallowed to appear 
in a case if he has no locus stand: therein; but surely a party who is not 
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disallowed as having no locus standi cannot he legally prohibited from engaging 
a pleader. ‘We think the matter is worth ‘being referred to the High Court 
for a chamber-Judgment,” [The Prekshgk makes similar remarks.] = =§ 


42. ‘The income-tax demands in Sind for the year 1900-1901 created ‘a 
‘ ee _ good deal of dissatisfaction owing to the un) ustifiable 
a ¥ remene "Increases that marked them. It was, therefore, to bé 
Phenix (8), 1st: Feb. expected that the outcry that was raised would have 
oy been reflected, in some manner or another, in the 
Comumissioner’s report to Government, while submitting the returns. It is 
extremely disappointing to find, however, that the Commissioner had no 
remarks to offer on the returns after which, of course, there is nothing to com- 
plain that Government in their Resolution ‘do not consider that any remarks 
on the statistical returns in addition to those made by the Commissioners are 
needed.’ The original demand for the whole of Sind comprised 15,341 assessees 
taxed altogether Ks. 4,038,919. After revision by the Collectors and Commis- 
missioner in Sind, these figures dwindled down to 15,016 assessees taxed 
Re. $,91,701." | 


43. A correspondent of the Sudhdrak complains against an order alleged 


~ Complaint against an order to have been issued by the local authorities making 


for compulsory evacuation | 
atid to heive bien faued at evacuation compulsory at Neral. He requests the 


Neral (District Kolaba). authorities to caneel this order, especially as, h 
 Sudhdérak (39), 3rd, Feb. bee 3 y as, he says, 


plague has almost subsided at the village. 


44, It is much to be regretted that, although the plague has disappeared 
from Broach, the people are still compelled to produce 
a ai ae in case of death a certificate stating the cause whereb 
gaara paca (0) 9 the death occurred. The rule was all right so long as 

plague was raging in the city, but during the whole of 
last month there has not been recorded a single case of death from plague, 
and in the circumstances we fail to see the necessity for still allowing the 
obnoxious regulation to remain in force. We think that the purpose of the 
authorities would be as well served by requiring the people to simply report 
cases of death at the nearest Police Station instead of producing a certificate as 
to the cause of death. 


45. “The plague in Hyderabad shows no signs of abatement and the 

3 measures adopted with a view to the suppression of 
Adverse comments on the same seem to increase in severity and rigour, 
es go ho gcame in Hydera- We regard it as extremely unfortunate that after 
eS tem 3) ie such a lengthy spell of immunity during which her | 
; , exceptional good-fortune was the envy of her neigh- 
bours it should at last fall to Hyderabad’s fate to be visited by that thrice 
accursed scourge. And we regard it as still more unfortunate that despite the 
repeated failures in which the so-called plague precautions have invariably 
resulted and despite the worry, hardship, inconvenience and trouble which they 
have been the means of entailing—and needlessly entailing as has so often been 
admitted on all hands—on a dumb-driven, distracted people—the authorities 
should be still so infatuated with them as to resort to the futile and foolish 
course of inflicting those same measures once again upon the sorely-distressed 


people of Hyderabad. 


46. ‘We have heard many complaints by merchants regarding the 

pa Seah vexatious delay, inconvenience and trouble resulting 
___Lomplainis : Sea the fyom the inadequacy of the arrangements made at the 
oe 18) ’ sth Feb. Customs Office for the examination of goods. The 
inadequacy pertains both to the staff employed and 
the conveniences provided. So far as we are aware, in neither of these respects 
has the growth of the Customs Office been commensurate with the growth of 
Karachi trade, and naturally what was sufficient ten years ago 1s miserably 


jmadequate at the present day. It will lardly be believed that for the whole of 
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| Evening party accorded by. 


the Gujarat Club (Ahmed- 
abad) in honour of the 
Honourable Mr. Gokaldas 
Parekh and regret expressed 
at the alleged lack of appre- 
ciation of his services by 
Government. - 


26: 


: .°89.. A correspondent of the Rast Goftdr, writing from Ahmedabad,-eom- 


“mends the step taken by the Gujardt Club (Ahmeda- 


bad) in entertaining the Honourable Mr. Parekh at 
an evening party asa mark of appreciation for his 
services in drawing the attention of Government to. 
irregularities in the matter of revenue collection in’ 
Gujarat. Itsays that it is desirable to make a similar. 
demonstration on a grander scale and to give it-a public | 


Cofté | character. In the course of its remarks on the subject, 
oe =f aesedoriile the paper profoundly regrets that Mr. Parekh’s te 3 
should have been left out of the Honours List published last November although, 
according to it, he rendered conspicuous services alike to the Government and 
the public by the part he took in the Gujardét Revenue Enquiry. 


40, ‘It is with deep regret that we have to record the death, at 8 P.M. on 
‘ | - the 26th January 1902,.of our well-known and most 
‘ Death of Khin Bahddur esteemed Judge of the Court of Small Causes, Khan 
Burjor}i pegs ON ——: Bahddur Burjorji Edalji Modi, M.A,, LL.B., after a 
ak eet itive. somewhat protracted ailment of 16 fT PETE 
ernment regarding the ap- Khan Bahadur Burjor]i’s untimely death has .cast a 


pointment of a successor to oloom over the city. All the Public Offices as well 


the vacant post. s aleo th . 
. Surya Prakdsh (26), Ist as Schools, as” e Bazars were closed for the 


Heb,, Eng. cols. day in memory of the deceased and business 
ee | ! generally was suspended out of respect for one 
whose suavity of deportment, accomplishments as a Judge and, lastly though: 
not the least, keen sense of duty in dispensing justice alike to the rich as to. 
the poor will ever be remembered by the people of Surat, with whom he was 
associated during the best part of his service. We feel sure, it will not be. 
easy for Government to replace the deeeased Khan Bahadur, and we can 
only hope that Surat may once more be conceded the good fortune of 
having ‘its Court of Small Causes adorned by an officer of the type it has 
had the lamentable misfortune of losing. We also hope that if the 
superannuation rules do not come in the way as, indeed, they should not, at 
all events, till the candidate has exceeded 60 years of age, the claims of Rdo 
Bahddur Madhuvachram Balvachram, whose qualifications as a Judge and a 
Lawyer and whose intimate knowledge of the District and City are well known, 


will meet with due appreciation at the hands of Government when the vacancy 
is filled.” ue 


41. “We are all aware that a pleader has not always been an object of 


' Disapproval of the action 


of Mr. H. Wilkinson, Assist- . 


ant Collector, Belgaum, in 
refusing to admit a pleader 
in a case before him, 
Mahratta (7), 2nd Feb. ; 
Prekshak (34), 11th Feb. 


enthusiastic admiration on the part of the judiciary. 
But the general usefulness of the law-agent in the 
scheme of the administration of justice is universally 
admitted ; and we do not know of any provision of law 
by which a pleader can be disallowed in a law court 
ifa party chooses to engage him. But there are 


instances of Judges carrying their dislike of legal 
practitioners to an unreasonable degree; and the latest is one that hails from 
the Belgaum District. In December last Mr. H. Wilkinson, Assistant 
Collector of Belgaum, had before him the matterof the appointment ofa 
successor to an officiating Revenue and Police Patilfor the village of Karajegi 
in the Chikodi Taluka. The son of adismissed representative Vatandar wanted 
to appear through a pleader and compete for the appointment. But the 
Assistant Collector disallowed the pleader and recorded the following order :— 
‘IT have refused to admit a Vakilin the case as the matter is simple and it is 
desirable to save unnecessary expense to those who so often employ Vakils and 
get no good out of them.’ We can understand a Court advising a client to 


dispense with a Vakil with a significant reference to the simple nature of the 
cause, and the client taking up the hint and acting upon it. In such a case 
the client gets all that he wants and the pleader also gets what he wants, 
without being put to the trouble of pleading. But we cannot see how a 
pleader can be disallowed, especially in a case. in which the client sees the 
ae to be adversely inclined. A party himself may be disallowed to appear 
in a case if he has no locus stand: therein; but surely a party who is not 
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disallowed as having no locus standi cannot he legally prohibited from engagin 
& pleader.. ‘We think the matter is worth ‘being referred to the High e Count 
for a chamber-Judgment,”” [The Prekshgk makes similar remarks.} =~ __" 


42. ‘The income-tax demands in Sind for the year 1900-1901 created ‘a 
a good deal of dissatisfaction owing to the unjustifiable 
Sind. : increases that marked them. It was, therefore, to bé 
Phooniz (8), 1st Feb. expected that the outcry that was raised would have 
ae been reflected, in some manner or another, in the 
Commissioner’s report to Government, while submitting the returns. It is 


extremely disappointing to find, however, that the Commissioner had no 


‘remarks to offer on the returns after which, of course, there is nothing to com- 


plain that Government in their Resolution ‘do not consider that any remarks 

on the statistical returns in addition to those made by the Commissioners are 

needed.’ The original demand for the whole of Sind comprised 15,341 assessees 

taxed altogether Rs. 4,03,919. After revision by the Collectors and Commis-’ 

- ane in Sind, these figures dwindled down to 15,016 assessees taxed 
ie ey US leas | 


43, A correspondent of the Sudhdrak complains against an order alleged 


Complaint againstan order #0 have been issued by the local authorities making 


for compulsory evacuation . | 
Silas te have bees, heened ab evacuation compulsory at Neral. He requests the 


Neral (District Kolaba). authorities to caneel this order, especi 
_ Sudhdrak (39), 3rd. Feb. } , especially as, he says, 


plague has almost subsided at the village. 


44, It is much to be regretted that, although the plague has disappeared 

a from Broach, the people are still compelled to produce 
fe agente ah ae in case of death a certificate stating the cause whereby 
co the death occurred. The rule was all right so long as 
plague was raging in the city, but during the whole of 

last month there has not been recorded a single case of death from plague, 
and in the circumstances we fail to see the necessity for still allowing the 
obnoxious regulation to remain in force. We think that the purpose of the 
authorities would be as well served by requiring the people to simply report 
cases of death at the nearest Police Station instead of producing a certificate as 


to the cause of death. 


45. “The plague in Hyderabad shows no signs of abatement and the 

| measures adopted with a view to the suppression of 
Adverse comments on the same seem to increase in severity and rigour. 
vs ge ber mae in Hydera~ We regard it as extremely unfortunate that after 
: F stoee ts) ee ee such a lengthy spell of immunity during which her 
| exceptional good-fortune was the envy of her neigh- 
bours it should at last fall to Hyderabad’s fate to be visited by that thrice 
accursed scourge. And we regard it as still more unfortunate that despite the 
repeated failures in which the so-called plague precautions have invariably 
resulted and despite the worry, hardship, inconvenience and trouble which they 
have been the means of entailing—and needlessly entailing as has so often been 
admitted on all hands—on a dumb-driven, distracted people—the authorities 
should be still so infatuated with them as to resort to the futile and foolish 
course of inflicting those same measures once again upon the sorely-distressed 


people of Hyderabad. 


46. ‘We have heard many complaints by merchants regarding the 
susieendescicicn vexatious delay, inconvenience and trouble resulting 

3 Compan ager the from the inadequacy of the arrangements made at the 
ag: a (8) Sth Feb. Customs Office for the examination of goods. The 
inadequacy pertains both to the staff employed and 
the conveniences provided. So far as we are aware, in neither of these respects 
has the growth of the Customs Office been commensurate with the growth of 
Kardchi trade, and naturally what was sufficient ten years ago is miserably 


‘inadequate at the present day. It will hardly be believed that for the whole of 
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the huge volume of import and export trade passing the Customs gate, there 
is Jot gg Hp. re. machine. d when tt is remembered that a certain 


proportion of all consignments has to be weighed, it is easy to conceive that 
great delay takes place. ‘With every desire to be ‘expeditious, it’ would be 
impossible for the Customs staff to cope with the daily work even if they 
worked beyond the usual office hours. Consequently goods have to stand over, 
and no merchant can be even tolerably certain when his goods will pass the 
Customs. Under these circumstances the least that might be expected is that 
roper accommodation would be provided for the protection of the delayed goods 
m wind and weather......... It is not too much to ask in the interests of the 
large and ever growing volume of trade, that separate weighing machines 
should be provided for exports and imports respectively, that the accommoda- 
tion for delayed goods should be greatly increased; that there should be an 
addition to the Customs staff, and that all these improvements should be 
carried out with the least possible delay.’’ 


47, A correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed complains that a game 
nae called Andmuna is being played at Bellasis Road, 

y Seam "(60).%6 ,, Bombay, and that it is gambling in a worse form 
> geal than even the “Eki Beki” played on the Billiard 
table which, he says, has been prohibited by the 

Police. He says that he knows of a case in which a person indulging in the 
me lost Rs. 500 in a couple of hours and requests the present Police 
ommissioner, Mr. Gell, to put a stop to the game with a view to save 
people from ruin. He also urges Mr. Gell to follow the example of his 
predecessor Mr. Kennedy and to earn the blessings of the people by visiting 
gambling houses incognito and taking stern measures for uprooting the evil 
from the city. Mr. Gell, the correspondent believes, is quite fitted for this 


work, for, he says, he isan experienced officer and is well acquainted with 
the nooks and corners of Bombay City. 


Legislation. 


48. The Cantonment Bill is one of the latest products of meddlesome 
legislative activity in India. The Punjdb was con- 

Pesce on the Canton- vulsed with agitation over the Land Alienation 
Gujarati (15), 2nd Feb., Bill, which was, however, not so senseless as its 
Eng. cols. counterpart in Western India. Then came the turn 
of the Bombay Presidency which was asked to make 

itself happy and prosperous by going in for a measure of an unheard-of 
character and with latent potentialities for mischief. At about the same time 
the Executive in the Madras Presidency seems to have made up their mind 
that all sorts of incapables who cannot manage their estates must be brought 
under their own sweet control by means of paternal legislation. The Bill, of 
course, produced wide-spread resentment on account of its meddlesome 
interference with the affairs of private persons. The Cantonment Bill has had 


an older career. This Bill, like the recent Land Revenue Legislation in this 


Presidency, is confiscatory in its provisions. It is unjust, high-handed and 
despotic in some respects. It may be readily conceded by a voiceless subject 
people like the Indians that their rulers are infinitely wiser than they are and 
that they understand the interests of the ruled better than the latter. But even 
the wisest and strongest of rulers will do well to pause and ask themselves in 
their cooler moments whether such legislative measures of a meddlesome and 
grasping character and carried in the teeth of overwhelming opposition on the- 
rt of the people vitally affected by them are a real proof of administrative 
oresight and political sagacity. We hope the Cantonment Bill will yet be 
shorn of its grossly inequitable and harsh features and that those who are in 
eharge of it will not seek to maintain its arbitrary ‘and confiscatory provisions 
under the irresistible influence of omnivorous ‘State landlordism and of marked 
tendencies towards over-centralization.” — ; 


. 49, The existing law relating to the Bombay City Police stands badl 
pt atest in need of improvement in various directions iad, 
Draft Bill for amending in view of this, we are sure the public will welcome 


the Bombay City Police Act. the new Bill amending it, a draft of which has 
a of (00); O00” een recently published by the authorities. A 

| , | grave omission in the new Bill deserves to be noticed. 
The present Act is not potent enough to suppress the unlicensed indulgence 
in obscene language in public streets and especially in native localities which 
is one of the least pleasant features of city life in Bombay. We hope the 
uestion will be taken up in earnest when the Bill is discussed by the Select 

ommittee. The clause regarding the disposal of claims for compensation 
in cases of injury sustained during a riot is likely to give room for hot 
discussion in the Select Committee as well as in the Council, The most un- 
satisfactory feature of this clause is that it leaves the decision as to the 
amount of damages to be awarded solely to the individual discretion of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate. Section 29 of the Bill about the compulsory 
muzzling of stray dogs is likely to meet wito public satisfaction and seems 
to have been framed with due deference to the wishes of the people. We 
wish, however, a sub-clause were added to it for the guidance of the Police 
as to the mode to be adopted for the destruction of stray dogs, inasmuch as the 
method resorted to at present is calculated to offend the religious susceptibilities 
of the Hindus, 


Education. 


50. ‘No better man could have been selected to represent the Bombay 

| University on the recently appointed University 

Comments on the consti: Commission than the Rev. Dr. Mackichan. As the 

tution of the Indian Univer- head of a prominent College of this city, as a Uni-. 
sities Commission and dis- m a9 e ] Salt 1 i 

approval of Mr. Justice Versity examiner of long standing, as a eading 

handavarkar’s appointment member of the Senate, a Syndic and Dean in Arts, 


as local Commissioner for and as one of the Vice-Chancellors of our University, 


—, Reclaten ty tok Dr. Mackichan has rendered meritorious services to the 
Fob. a a ceases University, and has taken a very active part in the 


| furtherance of the cause of higher education in this 
Presidency, and the city of Bombay in particular. It is, therefore, very 
satisfactory to note that the Government of His Excellency Lord Curzon has 
recognised the services of so eminent an educationist. That Dr. Mackichan’s 
knowledge and experience will be of very great value to his colleagues goes 
without saying, and that the devotees of higher education will find in him a 
suitable spokesman is equally certain. Those who have heard or read his 
instructive lecture, delivered some years ago, on German Universities, know how 
sound his opinions concerning the aim and object of University edueation are. 
The advice of such an educationist is, therefore, bound to help the bringing about 
of much-needed and long-deferred reforms. But we are afraid we cannot say 
as much about the selection of the second member. Not that there is any 
question as to the capacity of Mr. Justice Chandavarkar to give advice on the 
question of reforming the present system of University education, Not that there 
is any doubt whatever as to his being a representative citizen of Bombay......... : 
Nevertheless, it cannot be said that there are not other educationists 
proper in this Presidency who could more fittingly represent the local Uni-. 
versity on the Commission by reason of their acknowledged intimate knowledge 
and extensive personal experience of matters educational. A senior graduate 
who may have served long in the educational line, or may have been a 
University examiner for a number of years, or who may have made the science 
of education his life-long study, or taken active interest in the education of 
our young men from some responsible educational position, would have been 
a more appropriate, if not a better, representative than Mr. Chandavarkar on 
the University Commission. The names of two such natives occur to us in 
this connection. - We mean Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, the late Vice-Chancellor 
of the local University, and Khan Bahadur Jamshedji Ardeshir Dalal, ‘of 
Baroda, who for nearly twenty years filled responsible posts in the Educational’ 
con 18058 , 
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Department, and who has gained considerable experience of educational matters 
as Director of Public Instruction in Baroda and Chairman of the Education 
Commission in that State.”’ . ; | 


51. ‘There is considerable speculation going on as to the appointment of 

a successor to the Honourable Mr. Justice Candy in 

Recommendation to Goy- his capacity as Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
ernment regarding the ap- Whilst the late Mr. Justice Ranade was living, it had 


pointment of a successor to heen suggested in various quarters that Government 
the Honourable Mr. Justice 


Candy, Vice-Chancellor of should appoint him Vice-Chancellor at the very first 


the Bombay University. opportunity that offered. He is now no more and 
Gujarétt (15), 2nd Feb., it is now no use shedding tears over the past, though 
Eng. cols. we confess it is sometimes very difficult, indeed, not 


to indulge in painful regrets. Coming to the present, 
we take the liberty of suggesting the names of three gentlemen, any one of whom 
is worthy of the honour of the Vice-Chancellorship. Amongst the non-officials 
the first and foremost name that has suggested itself to many is the name of the 
Honourable Mr. Mehta. _ He has been prominently associated with the work of 
the University and it is needless for us to specify his other qualifications. As a 
cultured and talented graduate of the University, an eminent lawyer and as an 
enlightened citizen and the most conspicuous leader in this Presidency, he 
occupies a unique position, and Government will do well to consider his claims 
this time and not torepeat the mistake they have hitherto committed, however 
unconsciously, with reference to the appointment of distinguished Indians to 
the Vice-Chancellor’s post. Amongst the officials the names of two gentlemen 
will easily occur to many. They are Sir Lawrence Jenkins, the learned Chief 
Justice of the Bombay High Court, and Professor Selby. The Chief Justices 
of the other High Courts have now and then been appointed Vice-Chancellors, 
and in the present Chief Justice of our High Court we have a cultured scholar 
and jurist of a very high intellectual stamp. Professor Selby’s name is well 
known, If he is, however, going to succeed the Honourable Mr. Giles as 
Director of Public Instruction, there might be some difficulty and even 
some incompatibility in his holding the two offices, especially as he cannot 
always be in Bombay to attend the meetings of the Syndicate or the Senate 
without serious official and personal inconvenience. We have done our duty 
by laying before the public as well as Government the names of three qualified 
gentlemen who would in every respect be worthy of the position, and we hope 
that Government will make a selection which will win the approval of the 
enlightened public and recall the earlier traditions of the University.” 


52. ‘The resolution of the Senate to hold the final examination in medi- 


Bosclution of the Senate of > Ee twice a year has paved the way for a similar 
the Bombay University to treatment in respeet of other examinations. That 


hold the L.M,&S. Kxa- the reform was much needed cannot be gainsaid, 
mination twice every year. 


Dr. Dimmock, the learned Principal of the Grant 

enna of tar (28), 2nd Feb, Mfedical College, who was in hone of the proposal, 
put the case of the students before the Senate in a 

very clear and convincing manner, and it is gratifying that no discordant note 
was struck. The question of holding some of the University examinations 
twice a year has been before the Senate for several years, but for some reason 
or other the matter had not been hitherto brought to a head. Considering 
the bitter controversies which this and other questions relating to examination 


- reforms have provoked in the past, the unanimity with which Dr. Dimmock’s 


proposal was accepted, is a little amazing, though not quite unwelcome.” 
Railways. 


53, ‘A railway grievance relating to the Mail train between Poona and 


. Bombay demands the careful attention of railwa 
Mahrdtta (7) ond Fai, Olticials. A look at the time table of the G. I. 


Railway will show that while the Mail train. which 
leaves Poona at 22-30 stops at most of the roadside stations, however unimportant, 


the Passenger train which leaves Poona at 1-30 or 3 hours after the Mail does not 
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take all the roadside stations as such a train ought to do. The only reason why, 
this single night Passenger train from Poona to Bombay does not take these 
stations is that the Mail takes them ; and the only reason why the Mail takes 
them is that if it did not do so it would reach Bombay at a very early hour, 
apparently inconvenient to the high class passengers. The fact that the above 
reason is the only right reason for the unusual partiality of the Mail 
for the smallest stations is confirmed by the unusual stoppages which are 
allowed to it during the journey from Poona to Bombay. With its usual speed 
the Mail should reach Bombay at about 8-30, whereas it now actually 
reaches the Terminus at about 6, The result of all this is that as the 
Mail is the real Passenger train, the third class passengers have got to be 
booked by it if they want to get down at the smaller stations, And this means 

an unnecessary increase of fare tothem. But if the convenience of the high 
class passengers is the only thing at the bottom of this most absurd arrange- 
ment, the object could as well be attained by taking the Mail, say, as far as 
Lanowli or Karjat and give it a long rest there, so. that it may reach Bombay 
just when the high class passengers will like to get down. ‘he Passenger train, 
on the other hand, may stop at the roadside stations as before and thus save 
the poor passengers some useful money.’’ 


Mumicipalities. 


54. A telegram received from Barsi (Sholipur) yesterday states that no 
candidates have come forward for the ensuing bye- 

Alleged disapproval of the election of the local Municipality, though the last 
Present management of the date for receiving applications has already expired, 
gat che fi 6), yh Feb. This shows that the leading citizens of Barsi do not 
approve of the present management of the Munici- 

pality. Itisa pity that high-handedness should prevail at Barsi under colour 
of local self-government. We understand that petitions have been forwarded 
to His Excellency the Governor and to the Commissioner of the Central 


Division, and it is to be hoped they will receive proper consideration. 


55. A correspondent writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed :—It is to be regretted 

the City Improvement Trust Board is acting in an 

Operations of the Bombay arbitrary manner in making valuations of properties 

sie Improvement Trust. which it proposes to acquire. Formerly valuations were 

dm-e-Jamshed (60), 7th os ge ° 

Feb. made of the buildings proposed to be acquired and the 

plots of ground on which they stood, but at present 

it is proposed to compensate owners of houses on the rental system. This 

would be a great hardship to house-owners as the rent which they get is some- 

times very low and quite disproportionate to the cost incurred by them in 

building the houses. While opening the Petit Sanatorium, Lord Northcote 

exhorted the people to co-operate with the Trust, but it is impossible for them 

to do so when they find that the Trust plunders poor people of their hard-earned 
money. 


Native States. 


56, “The difficulties which have hitherto been experienced in imparting 
ae ea liberal education to the sons of Native Chiefs were 
Qarson's inaugural speech at clearly expounded the other day by His Excellency 
the Conference regarding Lord Curzon in his inaugural speech at the Conference, 
Rajkumar Colleges in India. which now sits at Calcutta to enquire into the existing 
dst Goftdr (23), 2nd Feb., ¢onditions of the Rajkumar Colleges in this ——- 
ming. cols. The object with which these colleges were originally 
started was to fit the young Chiefs and nobles of India, physically, morally and 
intellectually, for the responsibilities that lay before them in future; but that 
object has been frustrated partly through the system of instruction that 
prevails in them, and partly owing to the peculiar circumstances attending 


the training of this particular class of young men, These institutions are 


conducted on the model of the English public schools, but like all other 


exotic systems that have failed to reach their normal growth when transplanted 


to this country, the English public school system has fallen short of the 
expectations formed of it. The causes that have contributed to this failure 
have been given by Lord Curzon himself, The paucity of students is the first 
discouraging element. The second cause is the imperiousness of class distinc- 
tions, which is the bane of progress in this country in every walk of life. Look= 


ing at the remedies for these evils, it is apparent that the first difficulty cah be 
met by increasing the popularity of the colleges. This object can be only achieved. 


in progress of time, and that too to a certain extent. The second difficulty is 
almost insurmountable, the evil being of too long a standing to admit of any 
immediate radical change. The reform in this direction must come by very slow 
degrees. There is also a possibility of effecting some reform with regard to the 
interior discipline of the boarding house, but it is just likely that the employment. 
of any drastic measures might adversely affect the popularity of the institutions. 
There is yet another difficulty which has escaped the notice of Lord Curzon. 


In the case of the sons of the wealthy English gentry, the ambition to succeed. 


in public life spurs them on to attain the highest possible mental culture, But 


there is an utter absence of such a feeling among the young Chiefs and nobles. 


heir birth and circumstances tend to check rather than stimulate mental. 
exertion. It is, therefore, necessary for Government to consider whether they 
can put in the way of these youths prizes or distinctions which may tempt them 
to push forward in the race for intellectual advancement. The Imperial Cadet 
Corps is one of the incentives devised by Lord Curzon himself, but it is worth 
while inquiring whether there can be other equally good prizes.” 


57. ‘One of the multitude of Conferences that will be long remembered 
os in association with the name of Lord Curzon is the 
Mahrvita (7), 2nd Feb. = Gonference held last week at Calcutta at which the 


Principals of the different Rajkumar Schools and Colleges were assembled 


and which was presided over by the Viceroy himself. The proceedings of the 
Conference have not yet been published, nor any points decided as the result: 
of the deliberations thereat. But the opening speech of the Viceroy which 


has been published is, like his speech at the Simla Conference, comprehensive 
and suggestive of the trend of prevailing opinion in official circles. As to the 
new scheme of remodelling the present system of educating young Princes 
who are expected to wield in after-life large powers of administration and rule 


over more or less large masses of people, the central idea of Lord Curzon’s: 
speech seems to be to make the education of Princes practical and business-like, 


and yet, at the same time, to preserve as far as possible the atmosphere of 


oligarchical traditions about them. Looked at from this point of view the. 


ideal is not altogether easy of realisation. But the whole thing turns, in our 
opinion, upon whether you want to make the Princes manly men and spirited 
rulers, or merely helpless instruments of completing the policy of the British 
Government in territories which have to be under Native rule by the force of 
treaty rights and public opinion. But the subject is interesting, and we may 
again take it up some day for fuller discussion.” 


58. The Kesaii has a long leader on ‘‘ The education of Native Princes,”? 

2 _ in which it says:—A Conference was recently held 

seen —— of Native under the presidency of the Viceroy to discuss the 
Kesari (106), 4th Feb. question of the education of Native Princes. As the 
outcome of its labours, the number of schools and 

colleges will, it is believed, be increased.and the course of instruction modified 
so as to make it more practical than it is at present. Lord Curzon does 
not indeed seem to possess a liberal mind; nevertheless, it must be admitted 


that as Viceroy he is keenly alive toall the various problems affecting the 


administration of the country. Endowed, as he is, with a vigorous intellect. 


and a powerful imagination and animated by an ardent desire to make 
his Viceroyalty memorable in the annals of India, it is but natural that he 
should, like an actor representing many characters in a play, take up one 
administrative question after another and show what feats of statesman- 
ship he is capable of achieving. The question of the education of Native 


Princes as an administrative problem of considerable importance never arose 


under native rule, the reason being that the modern class of Native Princes 
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having in theory greater rights, but being in reality even more dependent than 


the British subjects, owes its existence entirely to British rule. In olden days it 
was, so to speak, in the school of life that, the Princes received their education. 
In the battlefield they learned the art of war, and their administrative capacities 
were carefully nurtured and developed from an early period of their life, by 
actual participation, along with the ruling monarch, in the government of the 
State. Such being the case, the question, namely, how to make the education 
of Princes at once practical and innocuous, which seems to have agitated Lord 
Curzon a good deal, did not present itself under nativerule. And indeed as far as 
kings or rulers are concerned, there is little causal relation between their early 
education and their achievements in later life. Ashoka, Bhoja, Vikrama, 
Shivaji, Alexander the Great, Alfred the Great, and Peter the Great are 
mighty figures in the world’s history, but how few oi them were systema- 
tically educated as our Native Princes are! The Rajkumar Colleges have 
been in existence for the last thirty years, yet have they produced a single 
cultured and virtuous ruler whose life may make us proud of the colleges or of 
the British Government which founded them? On the contrary, there are 
Princes upon whom education has had no effect whatsoever and who have 
rendered themselves despicable both to Government and the people by their 
dulness or their vicious life. Again, there are some who, with a veneer of 
education, have indeed acquired from their European tutors the art of con- 
versing sweetly, but have not been able to shake off their innate roughness of 
character, There are again others who profess a deep attachment to their 
country, but have at heart been entirely denationalized. Chiefs of this class 
hanker after adopting the methods of administration pursued by the British 
Government, but as they possess only limited powers and are besides lacking 
in broad-mindedness, the shallowness of their imitation has made them ridiculous 
in the eyes both of the Government and the people. There are again others 
who are too simple-minded to be capable of double-dealing, but whose educa- 
tion has had the unwholesome effect of making them entirely forget even 
the very name of their country. They want all the chief offices in the 
State to be held by Europeans and are ever ready to spend lacs of rupees 
for the benefit of the latter, under the belief that they are thereby 
promoting the good of their country. Moreover, even though a Prince be 
self-reliant, ambitious, intent upon his own welfare as well as that of his subjects, 
he has to bow down before the authority of the Political Agent and pass 
his days in sadness and disappointment. In short, the education imparted 
to Princes at present is a failure and will continue to be so even though 
it be made more practical. The fact is that education, be it military or 
administrative, cannot be truly practical unless the recipients of it feel that 
they have some responsibility to fulfil, but as matters stand at present, the 
Native Princes are not allowed a free hand even in matters of administration. 
There are two types of education, one calculated to promote individual improve- 
ment and the other the improvement of society. The first makes its recipients 
intent upon their own happiness but does not awaken a sense of duty in them. 
The second type makes men industrious, skilful in business, jealous of their own 
rights, and interested in politics and in social evolution. It is the second type 
of education that should be imparted to the Native Princes, so that they may be 
fitted to take their natural place in society as its leaders. But the education 
given at present is hardly calculated to promote this end. What earthly 
benefit can the Princes derive from a study of geometry, or from reading text- 
books on history from which all life and truth have been taken away, or from 
moral text-books based entirely on foreign sources, or from sports which 


involve no real danger and which bring in no greater reward than the favour of 


European tutors? If Government wish the Princes to be like their ancestors, 


they must give them military training and permit them, whenever occa- 


sion arises, to fight shoulder to shoulder with European officers. Again, if Gov- 

ernment wish them to be good administrators, they should allow them full 

independence. to carry on the administration of their States. If they are 

not to be denationalized, the present system of appointing European tutors 

must be abolished, natives being appointed in their stead, Such a system of 

training alone will develop their sense of self-respect and make them true 
con 18059 
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benefactors of their country. , Otherwise it is idle to talk of improving: their 
education, and their condition must gradually grow ,worse and worse like that 
of the masses in the country. 


59. The Shri Saydji Vijay says that it would have been well if Lord 

tus Meatit Vites (37 Curzon had appointed the Maharaja Gaikwar of 

a ("7+ Baroda to serve on the Conference. It says that the 

Maharaja, besides being a man of ability, has careful- 

ly studied the question of the education of Native Princes and that, therefore, 

his presence on the Conference would have been of great value in enabling 
- Government to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the problem. 


60. In the course of an article commenting on Lord Curzon’s recent 
speech at the Conference of the Principals of the 
The education of Native Rajkumar Colleges and the Maharaja Gaikwar’s 
pcvetgn and the present con- views on the education of Native Princes as put 
ition of the Chiefs, f ' , 
Karndtak Vritta (77), 4th forth by His Highness in a recent number of the 
Feb. East and West, the Karndtak Vritta says:—In 
times past there were in India kings who were dis- 
tinguished by administrative capacity as well as military prowess, but their 
present-day descendants are dull and idle. We need not explain who is 
responsible for this. It is very astonishing that the descendants of Sanga 
Raja, Prathvi Raja, &c., should be called upon to serve as volunteers. The 
progress made by Japan during the last 50 years shows that if India were 
independent, she would have been treated with great honour, but to her 
misfortune she is a slave. Her late Majesty the Queen-Empress promised 
all sorts of rights to the Indians and the King-Emperor, too, has proclaimed 
that he would follow in the foot-steps of his revered mother. It remains to 
be seen how far this assurance is fulfilled. 


61, Alluding to the Panna Commission, the Bombay Samachar writes :— 

| The Panna Commission has expressed its opinion that 

The Panna Commission. the Maharaja had a hand in the cowardly conspiracy, 

oka Peas = Vira > and the public are therefore sure to wait anxiously for 

(37), 1st Feb. ioe ’ the decision of the Viceroy. The Maharaja’s conduct 

: was altogether cowardly and blameworthy and it is in 

the interests of the Native Princes generally and their subjects that a Chief like 

the Maharaja who is only a disgrace to his fraternity should be removed from his 

high office. [Writing onthe same subject the Shri Saydji Vijay says that 
the Commission seems to have conducted the inquiry in an impartial spirit. | 


62. It is clear from the sod of the Commission that the Maharaja 
of Panna will be deposed and kept as a State prisoner. 
Reesed (508), ih Fem Apart from the culties whether the ide before 
the Commission does really warrant its verdict, one thing is beyond question 
that, looking to the importance of the case, the method of inquiry adopted was 
extremely unjust and improper. In the first place, the attachment of the 
Maharaja’s treasury and the assumption by Government of the reins of 
the State must have come in the way of his proper defence; secondly, the 
Commission was entirely composed of Kuropean officers—a procedure which, 
considering that Government itself was the complainant in the case, cannot 
but be deemed as highly anomalous. If an ordinary Englishman or a rough 
soldier can claim to be tried by a jury of his own countrymen, why should 
not the same privilege have been extended to the Maharaja? We do not see 
why the judgment of the Commission should have been confidential, and a copy 
of it refused to the accused parties. The report regarding the Maharaja has 
also been made confidentially, which again is to be regretted. In an important 
ease like this secrecy breeds suspicion and hence the less of it, the better. 
Again, there is no reason why the right of appeal which every accused party 
enjoys should not be allowed tothe Maharaja and Achilal. There will be no 
und for complaint if Lord Curzon pronounces his judgment after giving the 
haraja an opportunity of stating what he has to say on the findings of the 
Commission. ) 
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Mahrdita (7), 2nd Feb,; 
_ Prekshak (34), 11th Feb. 


of the British subjects 


63, ‘‘ Whatever the merits of the Panna —— case, one thing is 


patent, viz., that the ruler of Panna has failed to 
get even those privileges in the matter of a fair 
judicial trial which under the jury system the meanest 

A. special Commission composed entirely of 


European Judges with no Jurors or Assessors is practically a court-martial ;. 
and the lot, therefore, of a ruling Prince of India, who himself administers 
justice to hundreds of his subjects, is worse than that of any of those subjects 
when the question is of justice being administered to himself. We anxiously 
await the decision of Lord Curzon in this case.’ [The Prekehak expresses 


similar sentiments. | 


64. Alluding to the Panna poisoning case, the Kdthidwdr News ob- 


- Murders similar to the one 
recently committed at Panna 
gaid to be of common occur- 
rence in Native States. 

Kdthidwdr News (19), 1st 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


serves :—“ In Native States such murders are supposed 
to be matters of ordinary occurrence, because nobody 
cares to inquire into them on the ground that they 


involve unnecessary political interference. Some time’ 


ago a murder occurred in a Native State in Kithidwar 
under most suspicious circumstances, An investiga. 
tion was held into it but nothing came out of it, 


simply because the matter did not go further. The Panna Inquiry should 
serve usa stern warning to Native Princes who may not be realising their 
responsibility in such matters.” 

65. “We learn that all petty traders and money-lenders refuse to 


' Request to the Political 
Agent, Kathiawér, anent the 
tender in Kéthidwar of the 
Queen’s coins. 

Kdthiawar News (19), 5th 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


should be issued that all old and worn-out coins should be brought into the 


accept the Queen's coins—silver or copper, if they 
are a little used; and thus cause intolerable incon- 
venience to the public. It is to be hoped that 
the Political Agent will notify to the public by 


beat of tom-tom that no such coins should be 


refused on pain of being prosecuted: and a notice 


Treasury and exchanged for new ones.” 


66. A correspondent of the Sudhdrak, named Ramchandra Narayan 


Alleged injustice done to 
one Balwant Gurjar, sen- 
tenced to imprisonment by 
the Magistrate of Bhor in 
December last. 


Gurjar, writes :—My brother Balwantrao Gurjar has 
incurred the displeasure of the Chief of the Bhor 
State, because some months hack he presented, on 
behalf of the Mawalees of the State, a petition to His 
Excellency the Governor at Shivdpur while the 
latter was on his way to Mahableshwar. My brother 


Sudharak (39), 3rd Feb. 


was then living at Poona, but shortly after went to 
Bhor after receiving an assurance from the Chief that the grievances embodied 
in the petition would soon be redressel. On the 18th of December last our 
house was surrounded by a party of about 50 men, consisting of police 
constables and peons of the Civil Court and the Nazar, and a warrant 
for ‘debt was shown to my brother. He offered to pay money then and 
there, but instead of receiving it the Nazar and the Police took him 
to Court. Subsequently he was charged under Sections 353 and 252 
of the Indian Penal Code and placed on trial before the local Magistrate, 
Mr. Abarao Panse, who sentenced him to four months’ rigorous imprisonment 


in addition to a fine of Rs. 500. On appeal this sentence was reduced 


to three months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50. Suspecting 
danger to his life, I petitioned to the Political Agent to transfer him from 
the Bhor State prison to the one under his control, and also sent petitions and 
telegrams to Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Governor of Bombay, 
The Political Agent rapiied that I could appeal tothe proper authorities, 
while the reply from the Governor was to the effect that my petition should 
be forwarded through the Political Agent, Under these circumstances I 
am afraid my brother will not obtain justice. (Commenting on this, the editor 
says :—Mr. Gurjar has had to suffer for the courage he showed in bringing the 


ievances of the subjects of the Bhor State to the notice of Government, 
is relatives have sent petitions after petitions to Government, but it isa pity 
they have not yet been favourably considered. The whole affair is hardly - 


itable to the judicial administration of the Bhor State.) 


"7. 
a 
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Intelligenee extracied from the Press. 


bi eee 67. The Vidydrthi reports that about a fort- 

Pag oe Oe tte, night ago nearly eighty famine-stricken people from 

people at Nandurbér (Khén- Nandurbdér (Khdndesh), most of them belonging to 

desh.) ee : hill tribes, embraced Christianity in the hope that 

Vedyarihi (186), Sieh Zan. een! would be able thereby to obtain means of liveli- 
hood. 


68. The Surat Branch of the National Indian Association entertained 
last Saturday at an evening eed Mr. Moscardi, 

‘o. tesale allie tie retiring District and Sessions Judge, and Mrs. Mos- 
trict and Sessions Judge, Cardi, who are on the eve of their departure to . 
Surat. England. A large number of Government officers 
Surya Prakdsh (26), Ist and leading citizens had attended. Some appreci- 
i Praja Pohar (66), 5th ative speeches were made in honour of the guests to 
which Mr. Moscardi made a suitable reply. The 
party dispersed at a late hour. [The Praja Pokdr reports that an evening party 
was given on the 3rd instant to Mr. Moscardi by members of the local Bar, 
at which songs composed specially for the occasion by Mr. Lalitashankar 


Lalshankar Vyas were sung. | 


69. This Kesari appears in double its old size from the week under 
report, the annual subscription for local subscribers 

Peg gga of the sizeof being increased from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8. The 
*Keeari (106), 4th Feb,  ditor promises to give in the paper thus enlarged a 
series of articles reviewing the history of political, 

social and industrial movements in the country during the last twenty-one 


years. 


70. ‘Our Mira] correspondent sends us a detailed account of a horrid 
railway outrage committed between Londa and Gunji 

stinks bak alle Pe or stations of the S. M. Railway. On the 3lst ultimo a 
sae stat. by . ticket col- rahman lady of a noble family had taken her seat 
lector of the S. M. Railway in a male compartment at Londa in the Three (sie) 


between Londa and Gunji Up train when a ticket collector of the name Wake- 


stations. field made her leave that place and take her seat in 
<a (35), 5th Feb the female compartment where there was no other 


woman. As soon as the train left the station, Wake- 
field entered the female compartment. and attempted to violate her chastity. 
She struggled to the utmost of her strength and even tried unaheateaballs 
to get at the window to leap out. Her struggles were put to an end by the 
train nearing the next station, viz., Gunji. Here the lady informed the station- 
master and others of what had happened, but, it seems, her cause was not 
properly taken up. She then proceeded to Sadnapur station, where her state- 
ment of the wrong done to her by Wakefield was taken by the Police. The 
uard of the carriage, Mr. Manroe, had also wired to the D. T. A. from 
adonone station about this outrage. Wakefield has decamped, but, according 
to some, he is in charge of the Police. We may rest assured that the law will 
make a severe example of Wakefield. Men of his nature are not very rarely 
to be heard of in connection with the Railways. The Companies must be 
ashamed to hear of such monstrosities committed by their servants, and for 
the sake of their prestige, no less than for the continuance of public confidence 
in them, the sooner they take steps to find out men of the type of Wakefield 
in their service and get rid of them the better. Complaints of Railway 
penne about wrong to their property and to the sanctity of women are 
ecoming more.and more frequent throughout India ; and we hold that it is 
the duty of the Indian Government to remonstrate with the Companies in these 
matters. The neglect of this duty is certainly injurious to the pwestige of the 
Government, more particularly as the rulers and the Railway Companies happen 
to be alien to the country and of the same race,”’ 


37 


71. The Mumbas Vaibhav reports that on Wednesday, the 5th instant, 
about twenty dacoits beat the station-master of 
A dacoity at Ambern4th Amberndth (‘Thdna) and his assistant, cut off the nose 
Oak: wala (114), 204 ears of a female relative of the former and made 
i ee. Jim.e-Jamnshed Way with ornaments worth about twelve hundred 
(60), 6th Feb. rupees. |Reporting the same, the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
adds that the yes would have done further mis- 
chief but for the arrival of a Goods Train from Bombay which was specially 
stopped at the station and at the sight of which they made their escape. The 


authorities, the paper understands, are making enquiries into the matter. ] 


G. M, SA’THEH, 
Reporter on the Native Press, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 11th February 1902, 
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18 | Eaiser-e-Hind a | Vo, eco] DO. ace »+-| Framji Cowasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 51 .»| 3,200 
19 Kathidwar News... > Rajkot -e as Bi-weekly eos} Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 38 ... a on 460 
20 | Kathidwar Times... wef Do. et Ds aes (1) Tehelram Nenumal Vazirani; Hindu 470: 
(Kayast); 42. 
(2) Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Nagar Brahman); 42. 
21 | Praja Bandhv ... ...| Ahmedabad ...} Weekly ... coe) oD nr Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Br&h- 500 
man) ; 34. 
22 | Rajapatrika ek Do. +1 Do, ... «| Ganpatrém Uttamram Bhat; Hindu (Gujarati 300 
; | Brahman); 26. | 
93 | Rast Goftar aoe »--| Bombay oe oe ** ee +, Kaikhoshru Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi; 57 a DBR 
94 |Satya Vakta ... a De. ...( Fortnightly ... ghey Harivithaldés; Hindu (Shrimali «550 
nia); 30, 
95 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ..| Baroda ... vel Weekly ... ...| Damodar Sivlaram Yande; Hindu (Mardtha);| 4,300: 
| | 37. : 
96 | Suryd Prakash soof Surat ek Oe See .»»| Nagind@#s D&yabhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 51 pie 250 
| 
ANGLO-K2’SARESE. 
97 | Rdjahansa... — «- .».| Dharwar w.»| Weekly .o «| Kaml&kar Dinkar Jathar; Hindu (Karhdda 30 
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| 
AnGLo-Mar({ral. 
28 | Dnydn Chakshu .,.. .| Poona ... vos| Weekly ,.. .| Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
man); 46. 
$9 | Dny4&noday on | Bombay... sol UO. oes sis bout Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 
tian ; 41. 
80 | Dnydn Prakdsh ,,. Poona ... i a .| Hari Nérhyan Apte; Hindu Chitp&wan Brah- 
man); J2 
$1 | Indu Prakdsh «>| Bo oe | Bi-weekl ee yo te Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
atalas —— J ger bein By Damodar S4vlé4ram Yande; 
| | Hin P(Maré ); o 
32 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ...) Kolh4pur. .| Weekly... 
33 | Native Opinion ... ae Bombay... .| Bi-weekly ,| Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
. wan Brdhman); 30. 
34 | Prekshak... ...| S&t&ra ... | Weekly ... ..., Ganesh Ball&l Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
| Brahman) ; 30. 
35 |Samarth .,,, +e’ Kolh&pur Do. wes, W4aman Smchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 
| | (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 26. 
36 | Shahu Vijay 1 ae, Do. ...| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sarasvat Brah- 
| - man); 26. 
37 | Shri Saydji Vijay ..| Baroda ... Do. | | Damodar Sdvlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ;| - 
37: 
38 | Subodh Patrika ... . | Bombay... Do. ” i) | Dwirken&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ;| | 
26. 
39 | Sudhdrak ... os6| POOBA .. Do. es, Vinhyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 32, 
ANGLO-PORTUGOUESE. | 
| | 
40 | O Anglo-Lusitano Bombay .| Weekly... ..., Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanege ; 42... oe 
ENGLIsH, PORTUGUESE | 
AND CONCANIUM.- | 
41 | O Bombaense ...{ Bombay... .| Weekly... ‘ed 
ANGLO-SinpI. | | 
42 | Al-H ..o( Sukkur .. | Weekly ... 4 Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 
of husoens sed (Pathan); age between 35 and 40. 
S itv 3. oe ee derabad| Do .. , Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 
(Sind). 
Ancro-Urpuv. 
44 | Muslim Hera'd ... ne | Daily ... | Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
snes — ‘ime Muhammadan ; 26. 
ENGLIsH, Mara'THI AND 
GUJARA’TI. 
45 | Baroda Vatsal ... | Baroda... «..| Weekly... _| Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND | 
KANARESE. | 
46 | Karnétak Patra ... a] Dharwér | Weekly ... ¢ ae. Gurapps Shirhatti ; Hindu (Linga- 
| yat) ; di. 
GUJARATI. 
47 | Akhbér-e-Isldm ... _,,,) Bombay ...| Daily : Kiet Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
48 | Akhbér-e-Soudégar ..., Do. me yes Do» sve sasi NdmGbbAi Ratanji Chichgar ; Pérsi ; 
49 | Bombay Patrika ... a Weekly. . __| B&lubhai Kauda Maniar ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
, age 30. 
50 =| Bombay Sam4char me Da Daily ... | Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
| : Arsi ; 31. 
51 | Broach Mitra ... — .... Broach ...| Weekly ..., Méneklél Narotamdis ; Hindu (Bania) ; 82 ... 
52 Broach Samachér... ee Do. eee ee Do. ase one Ardeshar Dinsha G4éndhi; P4rsi ; AD cco eos 
53 | Deshi Mitré _— | -.| Surat... set RO ees .| K4shidaés Bhagvandés ; Hindu (K4chia, i.e, a 
: _ vegetable seller); 42. 
| 


aaa 


900 


1,160 
500 


1,100 


65 


250 


ee 
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GUIJARATI—continued. | 
54 | Din Mani om -e+| Broach oe coo, Weekly ... eee "Bessy e Gopaldas; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 
nia); 47, 
FU ia Se | Bombay... v| Monthly... —««»| Bomanji Navroji KA&br&ii; Parsi; 41... ... 600 
56 | Gadgadat ae a ee veo] Weekly ove ei —— Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassodal 1,000 
ania); 35. 
57 | Gap Sap ... us it DOr wee -| Fortnightly ...) Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzban; Parsi ; 25... 425 
98 | Hitechchhu ie »-.| Ahmedabad _,..| Weekly ... eo>| Jesing Mulji ; Hfadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 400 
59 | Jaém-e-Jahdnooma -| Bombay... el BIOs ees »-| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria ; Parsi; 25 350 
60 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... soot Os | Daily .| Jehangir Behrémji Marzb4n; Parsi ; 52 3,000 
61 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira -| Weekly ... —— Fulchand; Hindu (Shr4&vak 79 
ania) ; 63. 
62 | Navs4ri Prak4sh .. .. | Navsari... sox EOD, Shen »--| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 52 ... 800 
63 | Nure Elam ‘ee, Bombay... «> Monthly... —... Merw4nji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... 600 
64 (Nydyadarshak = ee| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly .| Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa ShrimAli 300 
| | Shravak Bania) ; 33. 
65 | Praja Mitra vee «| Kardchi,,. ...| Bi-weekly .| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; PArsi; 28 ... 300 
| 
66 | Praja Pokar oe - Surat | Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... 500 
6> | Punch Dand A Bombay... Do. ‘ Jamnadas Bhagvandas Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
| 39), 
68 | Samsher Bahédur .| Ahmedabad Wi ee .|Sav4ibhéi Réichand; Hindu (Shr4vak| 200 
Bania) ; 57. 
69 | Stri Bodh... ...| Bombay... —_«e-| Monthly... .| Kaikhoshru Navroji K4braji ; Parsi; 57 400 
70 | Surat Akhbar ve Surat _ Weekly... ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33 300 
71 | Svadesh Bandhu ... se] Mahudha vee | Do. eee MAaneklal Khushaldas ; Hindu (Bania); £0 250 
| 
72 +| Vishvadarshan sos} EABITD — cee ss Do. .| Parsotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Brah-| os. 
| | man); 2. 
HINDI. | | 
73 | Pandit sec ROODR © dae oes) Weekly .. .| Govindrao Gangirém Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 126 
| | jari) ; 40. 
74 | Shri Venkateshvar Samd-| Bombay we oe »..| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (N4gar} 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 36. 
) ! 
| KA’NARESE, | 
| | 
75 | Digvijaya ... - oo.| Gadag ec »-., Weekly ... ...| Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu| ,,, 
| (Devang, Ling@yat). 
76 | Hubli Patra ine st A Ss s- Do. ...| Hanmant Sanjiv Sagar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125. 
| man); 40. 
v7 | Karndtak Vritta...  .../ Dharwar | Do, »-((1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 800 
| | (KXKarh4da Brahman); 3°. 
| : (2) Annachdrya Bélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 32. 
73 ‘Loki Bandhu... sa ee cn ie os »-| Gururéo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 300 
| | (Deshasth Brihman) ; 37. 
“9 . Loka Mitra “ "avert. (Dhar-,, Do... »-|Guddo Melgir Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth} ,,, 
i | war). | Brahman). 
go. | Rasik Ranjini... | Gadag ... ee ..-| Gaurishankar Rimprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
= 4 | Brahman); 40. 
81, Satya Vritta ‘ai ee fe POE .-/ Shrinivas Raghavendra Umachigi; Hindu 200 
| | (Deshasth brahman) ; 47. 
| 
MARATHI, | 
89 Arunodaya ore | Thana... ... Weekly ... -| Késhinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 700 
: : | | Brahman) ; 56. roe 
93 | A’rydavart oo »» ce Dhulia..,  o! Do. «2 «| Vithal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
me sad 1 Brahman) ; 37. 
4 | Belgaum Saméchar ...| Belgaum | Dow | Hori Bhikatji SSmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman);} 326 
| | | ‘ 
con 1738—2 
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Mara’THI—continued. | | : 
85 | Chandanshu me fi Taésgaon : Weekly ... © greg yg 4 Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 23 
86 | Chandraként _... es | Chikodi "| ee ers ye ool iihann, ee Hindu — 100 
87 | Chandrodaya vs Chiptun | Do em cell cn Phadke ; Hindu (Ohitpéwan: 250 
88 | Chikitsak... ».. + Belgaum vs ee Nardyan Bhiméji Hindn (Deshasth Bréhman) ;| 660 
89 | Chint4mani s Nipdni .. gel GOs. a Hmchandr Reghoba Gurau; Hindu (Mars- 4) 
90 | Chitragupta .. Karad ... : ye g oe as Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda| 100 
91 | Dakshin Vritta ... . Kolhapur . Do. | ~ Snip Keyes Paths ” eae (Ch4ndra- 175 
92 | Deen Mitra Bombay... ae pe Be Sans cee 
93 | Deshakdlavartamén  ...| Erandol Do. vs “| | ae Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
94 | Dharwar Vritta ... te Dharwar | De. ve a s (Ohitpéwan Brihmen) s 52. Joglekar ; 790 
95 | Dnydn Sagar’. ve Kolhapur j 7 Do. o pie Mantri; Hindu (Sdérasvat Brah-' 275 
96 | Gurékhi ... rs Bombay... ses] Do. ‘a | Brim) 32 Bhate; Hindu (Karh4da) 2,400 
7) Gurkli ack a Ds . Daily . do. | 4 5,000 
oa | Hindu Panch | Théna | Weekly :.. | Shridhar Vimnan Sithaye ; Hindu oe 500 
99 | Jagadddarsh is : Ahmednagar . Do. vl ne oy omy Pai Hindu aman 100 
00 | Jagadhitechchhu ...| Poona ; Do. es my aa Hindu (Chitps- 4,000 
101 | Jagatsamdchér ... _ Thana ; Me Gere |  prebhe) hod baji Réje; Hindu (Kéyasth 600 
102 | Kal ve | Poona | Do. aa a Chttpd _dMahddew oa M.A. ; Hindu’ 2,300 
103 | Kalpataru.., ...| sholapur vee Do. os .,., Govind Nardyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
104 | Karmanuk Ee Poona... me 5 . ; Ha Nirdyen A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 5000 
105 | Ker4l IXokil .... Bombay... a Monthly Krishna ‘ryan Athle; Hindu (Karhé4da' 2,000 
106 | Kesari se) Poona - Weekly ... BS 7 here sing I aay LL.B. ; Hindu: 13,000 
107 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta He Peele a al ee we es "hen Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
108 | Khandesh Vaibhav Do, DO eae ae noe bere Lonely Hindu (Chit- 800 
109 | Kumtha Vritta ... ve Kumta ... “ Do. " Leonean — Hegde; Hindu (Siraarat 300 
110 | Lokamata... te ae | Vengurla o Do. 2 | oo aor Pandit; Hindu (Gand 520 
11] | Lokaseva ... os oa Nasik i ae = ‘Sona Barve; Hindu (Chita 300 
112 | Mahirdshtra Vritta Satara ... i“ a ie i waa B4abaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
| | 
113 | Moda Vritta: a Wai “ De 5 ig cas ca ea th ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,500 
114 | Mumbai Vaibhav 2 Bombay... ve Daily ... pee — Brahman 33000 Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
115 | Mumbai Vaibhav | Oe ey eee do. | 1,100 
116 age Samachér.. pe s; iiapihiibeg a ae OO“ — Linguji Hindu (Telegu Fulmili) ; 75 
117 | | Nésik Vritt eee eee eee Teckvant Lent Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan) 260 
| | 
118 | Nydy4 Sindhu .., «| Ahmednagar a! Doo ee one ee Shridber Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
119 | Pandhari Bhushan ,..| Pandharpur ves 2 amram Li ell Limaye ; —— (Chitpawan} 150 


| | : | 
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MARATHI—continued, 


120 | Pandhari Mitr& ... »+| Paudharpur _ ,.,| Weekly .., .... Govind Sakh4ram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahman) ; 36. 

121 | Poona Vaibhav ... ...| Vadgaon soot Es cus, et ee Mahédev Kelkar; Hindu (0 hitpiwan 300 
300 


Brahman) ; 38. 


122 | Prahodh Chandrika .. ..| Jalgaon eat Ee Wes ...| Nartyan Narsinh Fadnis, Hindu (Deshaath 
| Brahman) ; 37. 
123 | Prabodh Ratna ..., sso} DATE occ »»-/ Monthly ...| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 4@ ... 75 


124 | Pratod ... eee -.| Isl4mpur | Weekly .. -»| Ramchandra Nira#yan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karh4da Bréhman) ; 44, : 


| | 

125 | : Réghav Bhushan ool GOB. cee dt ss its Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35 ; 135 
| 

126 | Satya Shodhak .., ...| Ratndgiri seal ae ae oes| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu itis 1,000 
| Bréhman) ; 55. od 

127 | Sholapur Sam&chér __... | Shol4pur soe) DIOS one ...| Narsdppa Abdnna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 42 +) 375 


128 | Shrigonda Vritt ... +e» | Shrigonda ne ae 8 ,..| Baldbhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 


, 39. 
129 Shri Sh¢ahu ese cost BRUATR des oe ae age ...| Waman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 100 


| man) ; 22 

130 |Shubh Suchak ., —.../ Do. | Do. s., | Rémohandra Appaji Chitale; Hindu (Chit-| 150 
| | wan Brahman) ; 50. 

131 | Sudarshan one «| Ahmednagar .,.| Do.. ....  ...| Dhondo A’tma m Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Brahman) ; 35. 

— we om| Pen, nus} Do. aes) N&r&yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 400 


Brihman); 41. 
mv Ge | "ee ...| Narayan Pundlik Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 6C0 
| man); 41. 
134 | Vengurla Vritta ... ..| Vengurla heel ee ks .»| Vithal Govind Baéanavalikar; Hindu (Gaud| 300 

| | Brahman); 42. | 
135 | Vidya Vilas .» eee} Kolhapur ji Eo ae ee | Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 

| | p&wan Brahman) ; 45. 
136 | Vidydrthi .. eer ooo} Nandurb4r lc eee as ..| Sad4shiv V4man Mar&the ; Hindu (Chitp4wan!Veryemall. 
| | | Brahman) ; 24 | 
Bombay... «| Do. ...  «s.| Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu (Karhida! 1,800 
| Brahman); 32. 
tes ...| Monthly a ea | ae 600 


133 | Vértédarah =... Svs Mdlvan ... 


137 | Vikshipta ... e+ 


138 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér 


oe Vee ka ee WR a w.| Weekly ... ve Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-; 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 25. 

LAD 1 Volts Gudhe ccs. oy BAR. cc eek Dk cs ...; Ramehandra V4man Khativkar; Hindu (De- 100 
| _ shasth Brahman) ; 35. 

141 | Vy4pdri_... me ee on ae ee we» N@na Déadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Best 500 

| | : man) ; 39. 


| 
| 
| 


142 | Khairkhah Sind ... -e-| Karachi | Weekly ... 


SINDI. 
a 
is 


Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 27 —.... 600 
1 Meindl i i ak Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan; Muham- 

| | madan; 46. 
144 | Sind Sudhar nel ea RS eee sige MAMI eee ie Kh4nchand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil);33 - ... 600 


145 estes a Rn ee ey |” eae ek Ee ue ..., Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40 of 200 


i 
| 


| 
URDUD. | sali 
j 


| | 
146 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .} Bombay... ma Weekly ... .... Hakim Mahomed Abdu! Hamid Farrahk; 700 
| | | Muhammadan ; 46. 
147 |Saltin-ul-Akhbér at eS ae eR ar Do. do. “ee 


' 


| 
MARa'THI AND Ka'NARESE. 


ika -_ ...| bagalkot vee, Weekly... ... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 

148 | Chandrika as Re eekly se rahrann, Sinirta); 37, a ac : 
Vaibha ...| BijApur ... Pine a oe jee i Sar orapur ; ndu eshast 300 
240. | arate Tenet sd : Vaishnav Bra&hmen) ; 38. 
150 | Siddheshvar vee wee BSgalzot ae Cio. ao Pysbrtm Shivaji Powdr ; Hinda (Maratha);|/ 450 
| | | | 
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MARATHI AND URDU. 


151 | Champévati 00 ...| Bid (Hyderabad 


Deccan). 


152 | Gulbarga Samdchér-_...| Gulbarga a 


PoRTUGt £8E-KONKANI. 


| 


163 |} A Luz — o ie ...| Bombay... isi 


154 | Luso-Concanim ... ee Cae: ger 


Krishnarao Trimbakréo Ré4jurkar ; 
(Bréhman) ; 30. 


Parashram Govind; Hindu(Brahman); 45 ... 


.| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 ... 


rs os. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 vee 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


list is printed in brackets after the name, 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (St or ad) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accentis left out, and the short a(H = u in gun) is, to prevent, confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


LD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the - 


proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Now Name of Publication, | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, —— 
VNGLISH. 
Za | Hast and West ...| Bombay .. | Monthly iis eaves is 
GUJARATI. 
53a | Deshotkarsh ...| Ahmedabad .,.! Weekly oes ses ees oe 
62a | Nagar Charcha or the; Bombay ...| Daily co eon nes eee 
Topics. 
MARATHI. 
1174 | Nipani Vaibhav —...; Nipani ...| Weekly Vishnu Ramchandra  Vijdpurkar; 83 
Hindu (Brdhman). 
125a | Satya Mitra | Malegaon ...| Do. ee seveee ‘a 
| 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “The reputation of a peace-breaker will nc longer be shared exclu- 
Adverse comments onthe SiVely by Mr. Chamberlain. The recent reply which 
reply of the British Govern- Lord Lansdowne gave to the peace proposals made 
ment to the Dutch proposals on behalf of the Boers by the Dutch Government is 
i ag on behalf of the preatly discouraging, and the decision of England to 
Mahrétta (7), 9th Feb. confine the peace negotiations to South Africa and 
not to allow them to be discussed under the mediation 
‘of an independent European Power must be condemned in the name of 
humanity, ‘The proposal made on behalf of the Boers was a reasonable one. 
The non-combatant Boer representatives in Europe, if conducted, under British 
protection, to their comrades still fighting in South Africa, were to try to 
‘dissuade them from further continuing the war and to return to Europe fully 
authorised to negotiate terms of peace withthe British Government through 
the mediation of Holland. Lord Lansdowne has replied that though appre- 
ciating the motives of humanity actuating Holland, England ‘ must adhere to 
its decision not to accept the intervention of any Foreign Power.’ The reply 
amounts to saying that bloodshed and not diplomacy must be to the last the 
principle of action on the part of the two races which are contending for 
‘existence under such unequal odds in South Africa, The British army now 
operating in the field amounts to 230,000 and the Burghers are hardly 10,000. 
The war will thus be a war of extermination ; and evidently it is this considera- 
tion of the extermination of a fine specimen of the Dutch race that actuated 
the Government of Holland to offer to mediate and, as is proved by the facts, 
only to court a rebuff.” 


2. Lord Lansdowne’s reply to the Dutch note urging for peace on behalf 
Sulténeul-Akhbir (147) of the Boers discloses the firmness of Britain’s attitude 
7th Feb. oe ’ in regard to South Africa and her strong resolve to 
keep her prestige and glory unimpaired. Had the 

proposed terms been accepted, however, the war would have directly come to 
an end and this would have been no small advantage. But the British Gov- 


ernment jealously follow the dictum that a word once uttered is to be acted 
upon for ever, 


8. The Kesar: attributes the non-intervention of the European Powers in 

the Boer war to the secret treaty between England 

_Alleged reasons for the non- and Germany. It says that Germany being pre- 

intervention of the *owers glyded by the treaty to mediate on behalf of the Boers, 
in the Boer war. : ° 

Kesari (106), 11th Feb. the other Powers have thought it prudent to remain 

aloof from the war. Another probable reason, 

according to the paper, of the neutral attitude of the Powers is their desire to 

see the strength of England considerably weakened by the prolongation of the 

war, 


4, It isa foregone conclusion that the brave Boers will be defeated in the 
long run and be reduced to the condition of slaves, 
Praise of Boer valour and There cannot be the least doubt, however, that their 
advice to the Boers to make xnlojts will be engraved in golden characters on the 
peace with England. . “7 . , . 
Shri Saydjx Vijay (25), Pages of history, and that they will achieve im- 
13th Feb, mortal fame like Prathviraj, Pratapsingh and other 
Rajput warriors. ‘The valour displayed by Boer 
heroines is quite equal to that shown by brave Rajput women several centuries 
ago, What better example of Boer valour can be cited than that a Boer lad of 
five or six was, regardless of his own life, bold enough to aim his gun at an 
English soldier on the battlefield. The Boers are no whit inferior tothe Mara- 
thas or the Rajputs. Their military tactics are similar to those of Shivaji. But 
as they have now already achieved the fame they longed for and as they 
are sure to be defeated in the end, it is useless for them to prolong the war 
still further. They should bow to the times and, by acknowledging British 
supremacy, should prevent further loss of blood and money. 


12 


5. The Samsher Bahddur hails with great gratification the report that 

; _ heir Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 

Expected . visit - His Wales will visit India in next December and take 
oy og po desire. part in the Coronation Darbar to be held at Delhi,. 
bility of appointing His and says:—In connection with the visit we would 
Royal Highness permanently suggest the desirability of permanently appointing 


as Viceroy of vere ea His Royal Highness as Viceroy of India. The present 
i hg ey Bahidur (8°) system under which the Viceroy is changed every five 


years is very prejudicial to the interests of the people. 
A permanent head of the administration is badly needed in the country for- 
inaugurating and effectually carrying out administrative reforms, The Indian 
public is very favourably impressed with His Royal Highness’ public utterances. 
and his appointment as Viceroy is sure to fill them with delight, 


6, ‘Coming midway somewhere between Lord Dalhousie and Lord 
Curzon, as regards abilities, the Marquis of Dufferin 


The late Marquis of Dufferin seemed to lack the opportunities of both. This was no. 
as Viceroy of India. 


7 fault of his. Perhaps he came out to India a little 
mY ag of India (18), “th too late in life. By temperament, too, he was not 
quite suited to the Indian Viceroyalty, coming to it 
immediately after Lord Ripon whom the country had accepted as an ideal ruler. 
His impulses were as righteous as those of his honoured predecessor; but the. 
younger men who had to work with him often said that he could ill brook 
advice or opposition unless conveyed to him in the indirect Oriental style. 
Still if Lord Dufferin was quick to resent, he was quick also to forgive. A 
more gentle, more generous and more conscientious chief it is hard to think of,. 
But for his sensitiveness Lord Dufferin would have become much more popular 
outside the official circle also. Unfortunately, he adopted a wrong method in 
dealing with our educated classes. And when he found some of his crities too. 
much for his patience, he threatened to start a Government organ in order 
formally to meet their irresponsible attacks. This writer well remembers a 
most animated conversation with Lord Dufferin at Simla, The latter looked and 
talked quite like the irate father, as, trembling with emotion, he complained 
of the injustice of his children. But when assured that the children were not 
really so naughty as they showed themselves to be, and that they were simply 
playing a game of politics, borrowed trom England, he began to grasp the situa- 
tion and good-naturedly gave up the idea of starting his own paper. His acknow- 
ledgments were most cordial as he parted with his visitor, vehemently protesting 
his love of India and its people, and regretting that his acts and intentions 
should have been misunderstood by the educated classes. But he showed at 
the same time, if he did not say it in words, that he felt there had been 
mistakes on both sides. The interview was followed by occasional correspond- 
ence, in which Lord Dufferin approved himself a thorough gentleman as 
well as a consummate master of affairs, His coup in regard to Upper Burma 
evoked passionate opposition in the Native Press, But he met the opposition 
with calm fortitude, and replied to a private protest, saying: ‘Give me four 
years’ before final verdict. From the official and administrative point of view, 
history has vindicated the annexation of Burma. But it is still open to 
doubt if something short of the extinction of a dynasty might not have 
answered equally well. However, ina breathlessly busy world like ours the 
man of action has no time for moral hair-splittizg.”’ 


7. Commenting on the replies given by the Secretary of State for India 

p ee to certain questions about India put by Mr. Caine 
ear aE State for im the House of Commons, the Sudtdn-wl-Akhbdr 
India to certain questions Says :—The true explanation as to why Lord George’s 
about India put by Mr, Caine repliesare what they are, is the fact that His Lordship 
in the House of om mo), 18 not acquainted with the real condition of India. The 
= lineal ARARET i Indians do not pass a day without suffering endless _ 
calamities, and it is a great pity that His Lordship 

should have only snubbed them for putting forward their grievances. If the 
natives complain, they are blamed and considered ungrateful and rebellious; if 


they are silent, they are looked upon’as happy and prosperous. Let Lard George 
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take the trouble to visit India in person, and he will very likely change his. 


attitude and induce officers under him to have better regard for the welfare of 
the people. 


8. “So after all the inquiry into the condition of typical famine villages. 


has been negatived by the Secretary of State. Lord 

of oe warty Pg Pasig co George Hamilton has declined to receive a deputation 
73 . sang a gc dagtheg Famine sg he oe a ar aa asking 
e indian Famine Union, for the inquiry, unless the Union could suggest or 
agua 7 Aan Neh te Gens something with which he is not farniliae, and 
eae has observed that the proposal of the Union has 
nothing new in it. It is not quite easy to understand the reason assigned 
for this attitude. We do not know that a similar inquiry into typical villages 
was ever before suggested by anybody. How then was the Secretary of State 
‘familiar’ with the proposal except during the period of the ‘ two postponements 
after which the negative reply was vouchsafed to the Union? It was presumably 
meant that such an inquiry would add nothing worth knowing to the records of 
Government; but in the face of recent experiences such an assumption is not 
warranted. Did not the Government of Bombay think that the Gujardt rayat 
had 4 good deal of stamina? But what is the actual fact according to the 
humiliating confession which they were constrained to make in their reply to 
the Government of India in connection with the strictures of the Famine 
Commission ? If the Government of Bombay stood in need of correction as 
regards the state of a portion of the territory and subjects committed to their 
direct charge, the Secretary of State in London might have been less certain of 
his § familiarity ’ with the proposal or, may be, its results. The inquiry clearly 
has new scope, and may be expected to reveal fresh information; and it is 
dificult to resist the feeling that a good opportunity of eliciting valuable 
statistics as well as of silencing the critics has been quite unnecessarily thrown 
away. This opportunity cannot now recur in the same form ; but we think that it 
can be created afresh in another form. If theSecretary of State had sanctioned 
the inquiry, it would have included typical famine villages in the whole of 
India ; but there is nothing to prevent a local inquiry by way of experiment 
in one Presidency. Bombay, being the latest sufferer, may be selected for 


the experiment, and if the results show that there is something to add to the ~ 


knowledge of the Secretary of State on Indian matters, it may be extended to 
other parts of the country. ‘The previous approval of the Indis Office will 
no doubt have to be obtained, even for this restricted inquiry, after what has 
happened in London, but in this form it will probably not be objected to.” 


9. Commenting on the refusal of Lord George Hamilton to receive a 
deputation of the Indian Famine Union, the Gurdkhi 
says :—India is so unfortunate that it is nopeless to 
expect Government to recognise the fact of her poverty. Blinded by arrogance, 
the British officials do not care an iota for the Indian people. ‘They regard 
even the lives of their dogs as more valuable than those of natives. The 
poverty of the country has grown phenomenally; revenue ollicers practise 
oppression in collecting revenue, and their oppression has been brought to 
light more than once; yet Lord George Hamilton has the audacity to maintain 
that the condition of the Indian people has improved considerably and that 
they are better able than before to resist the effects of famine. ‘The officials 
have no fear that they will be dismissed from the service ; consequently 


Gura@khi (97), 13th Feb. 


they have become extremely arrogant and do not hesitate to make all sorts 


of false assertions regarding the condition of the people. It is hopeless to 


expect them to do any good to India, It is the possession of India that 


has given England her present high position in the scale of nations, and it 
is, therefore, strange that the British people should be so indifferent to the 
discontent of the Indian people. The refusal of the Secretary of State to 
receive a deputation of the Indian Famine Union shows the real character of 


the attitude of British officers towards India. We are constantly appealing to 


Government to inquire into the causes of India’s poverty and to devise remedial 

measures, but such is their indifference that they do not seem to recognise the 

very existence even of the problem. It is clear from this that the Indian 

people have no alternative but to gird up their loins, and by their own strength, 
con 1819—4 


14, 
to work out the improvement of their condition. The nations that have 
flourished in the cs have done so by their unaided efforts and industry, 


and we must do the same. Theexample of England herself is before us, and 
the best course for us is to follow it. ; . 


10. There is always a limit to the pride of an individual, but that of the 
ss Secretary of State for India knows none. Our 
a m-c-Jamshed (60), 10th yeaders cannot have forgotten the promise given some 
es time bavk by Lord George Hamilton to confer on 
Indian questions with a deputation of the Indian Famine Union. For reasons 
best known to himself, the meeting was, however, postponed by His Lordship to 
the end of January, and Reuter now makes the astonishing announcement 
that Lord George has refused point-blank to receive the deputation at all. 
What can be the reasons of His Lordship’s attitude? Perchance Lord George 
fancies himself to be fully conversant with all the ins and outs of Indian problems 
and thinks that the deputation cannot enlighten him any further. His Lord- 
ship’s attitude is likely to encourage the tendency prevalent in some quarters 
to take a very gloomy view of the possibility of ameliorating India’s condition. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the well-wishers ‘of the country will not allow 
their enthusiasm to be damped by the Secretary of State’s coolness ana that the 
will still persist in their agitation with unabated zeal. The public has further 
great hopes that Lord Curzon, who has shown himself to be a very sympathetic 
Viceroy, will appoint an independent Commission to inquire whether the 


material prosperity of the country is gradually deteriorating as is alleged by 
several critics of the Government. 


Ady. 2 protest of the Bombay Medical Union against the recent 
. appointments to the Indian Medical Service of officers 
Penge of the og on plague duty, though a little late in the day, is 
meade the Worthy of serious consideration.......... The grievance 
Indian Medical Service of 1s worth looking into, especially in view of the fact that 
— officerson plague the doors of the oe Medical Service Examination 
aty. ically shut against 
Rast Goftdr (23), %th roe goreiciger : . * . the = of a csersna 
Feb., Eng. cols. or some time past. pparentiy on © presen 


occasion, an excellent opportunity had presented 
itself for the Government to fill up the vacancies by holding a competitive 


examination in this country. It is certain that, if any such step had been 
adopted, many distinguished Indian medical graduates would have come for- 
ward to compete for the posts, and the public would have felt grateful to the 


Government for utilizing to their advantage the opportunity, which had 
probably occurred for the first and the last time.”’ 


12. ‘ What is inexplicable is the present unjust move of the Secretary of 
Indu Prakéeh (31), 10th State. Indian doctors have rendered valuable services 
Fob. Eee. a )» during the last six yearsand it is a pity that Government 
should not have seen their way, when an opportunity 
offered itself, to fitly reward them. If they are permanently to be kept at the 
foot of the ladder without any prospect of getting to the top, where is the 
necessary stimulus for good work? ‘The new appointments have not yet been 
gazetted, and if the Bombay Medical Union hastens to send their memorial 
praying that a certain proportion of these appointments be given to distinguished 
graduates of the Indian Universities, there would be some reason to expect 
justice from the hands of Lord Curzon. It is but natural and equitable that . 
the hard-worked Indian medical graduates who were called on to do duty in 
times of plague should not be overlooked this time.”’ 


13. “The Medical Union of Bombay have submitted a protest to His Ex- 


Mahritta (7), 9th Feb. cellency the Viceroy against the appointment of 


twenty-six non-qualified outsiders to the Indian Medi- 
cal Service. It is well known that a number of Europeans with indifferent 


professional qualifications had been imported into this country to fill the posts 
of plague doctors; and conveniently enough, twenty-six of these will now be 
silently promoted to the Indian Medical Service. This service has been so far 
mainly recruited from competitionwallahs, And though the appointment of 
‘Military medical men to the posts of Civil Surgeons was objectionable on princi- 
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ple, yet no complaint could be made against them as they had satisfied a certain 
test of medical education. The plague doctors, we know, however, are most of 
them doctors in name only and positively inferior to many of our Assistant Civil 
Surgeons actually in service as well as to the large number of medical graduates 
outside it. In these circumstances the promotion of these plague doctors to the 
Indian Medical Service, with its large pecuniary rewards, is a great injustice to 
native aspirations and can be explained on no other ground than that of undue 
Official partiality for men of the ruling race.” 


14. Commenting on the same vic the Prekshak oh :—The English 
' Officials complain of being under-paid in India; the 
ated crema a” sais, the land of eavebs yet such fs 
their ingrained shamelessness and ingratitude that they seek to profit by the 
natural calamities that befall India. As long as they show by their conduct 
that they look upon India as a mere place for their enjoyment, the Indian 
people must give up all hope of being justly treated. 


15. In our opinion, no good whatever will result from efforts made 
in England to enlighten the English people on 
Alleged uselessness of [ndian questions. One can awaken a man who is 
one a Haga. ory really asleep, but how is it possible to awaken 
saualenk . one who only feigns to be so? It is idle to maintain 
Kal (102), 14th Feb. that the English people are ignorant of the condition 
of India and that, in consequence, it is necessary to 
make them acquainted with it. The attention of the British Government and, 
in fact, of the whole world has been directed, for some time past, to South 
Africa, but what efforts did the Boers put forth with that view? Absolutely 
none. Man is essentially selfish and it is the selfishness of the English people 
that has turned their attention to South Africa, Again, can it be justly said 
that the refusal of the British Government last year to make a famine 
grant to India was due to their ignorance of her being in the throes of 
famine? Will it not be more true to say that their indifference was due to 
the fact that the famine did not touch their interests? Such being the case, 
the Indian people would be better consulting their own interests if they 
expended their money not in educating the English people on the Indian 
question but in promoting the industrial development of the country. 


16, ‘One of the latest culprits in the matter of feeding sensation by 
falsehood is the Leeds Dail; News which recently 

An allegation of the Leeds announced that things were not working smoothly 
Daily News regarding a jn Tndia and that the military authorities have taken 
a Se ig oa ee precautions to guard against a possible rising of the 
‘Mahritta (7), 9th Feb. Native regiments. To give a colour of truth to this 
sensational falsehood, the Leeds Daily News proceeds 

to specialise its warning and points to the Northern Provinces as the place 
where the official caution is particularly marked, one or two black regiments 
there being already regarded with suspicion. We are quite sure that this enter- 
prising journal would have long ago treated the British public also to crisp 
accounts of a Sepoy Mutiny, if it did not stand in danger of being contradicted 
the very next day. But an impression as to the possibility of a mutiny is such 
a vague thing that though it is not altogether harmless, no one would seriously 
think of exposing the malevolent mendacity of an English journal in the 


mofussil in such a matter,’’ 


17. ‘Mr. Thorburn plainly admits that India is governed not so much for the 

R te on Mr. Thor. Denefit of the Indians as for the benefit of the com- 
bane gg oro on “Indian merce of the ruling race or nation. Of course Mr. Thor- 
Poverty and Relief Nos- burn has tried to paint this policy of selfishness in 
trums.” agreeable colours by styling it as a policy of ‘enlightened 
Mahritia (7), 9th Bob. selfishness.’ But there can be no doubt that the 
administration of India becomes far more intelligible if we take it to be dictated 
by selfishness, enlightened or civilized selfishness if you like, rather than by the 
high-sounding declarations we meet with in the Queen’s Proclamation and in the 
speeches of the Secretaries of State and Viceroys on different occasions, Mr, 
Thorburn is of opinion that it would be more satisfactory if the rulers 
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announced to. the people of India the true principles on which the administra- 
tion of the country is based instead of, as is the habit with \British statesmen 
and high officials generally, endeavouring to hide the true state of things under 
a cloud of high-sounding declarations which mean little. This is good so far 
as it goes; at any rate it is honest and frank, and we thank Mr. Thorburn for 
stating the truth in such an unvarnished way. Mr, Thorburn compares the 
administration of India by the British to the doings of France in Tonquin, of 
Holland in Java, of Belgium in Congo,Free State, and of Russia in Central 
Asia, and he draws from it the conclusion that though self-interest or selfishness 
is the ruling principle in every case, yet the selfishness of the British nation is 
far more enlightened than that of any other European nation in its dealings 
with its subject races. But the consolation derived from such comparisons is 
very poor indeed when we see famines devastating the land with greater 
frequency than before and when, even according to Mr. Thorburn, more than 
seventy millions of the sufferers are ruined beyond all hope of redemption. In 
the face of these facts one is almost tempted to ask, if this be the result of - 
enlightened selfishness, what untold horrors selfishness—pure and simple—would 
have brought on. We do not know if Mr. Thorburn thinks that the Muham- 
madan rulers of India were more selfish than the British ; but if so, we can safely 
say that the selfishness of conquerors who reside in the country is far less ruinous 
than the selfishness, enlightened though it be, of rulers who try to take away 
from the country as much as they can, not merely for political but also for 
commercial purposes. The slow killing of national industries in India is a 
feature of the British rule which certainly did not characterise the Muham- 
madan rule. When one nation holds another in subjection, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that the latter has to subordinate its interests to those of 
the former in every respect. But there are limits beyond which even this 
inevitable subordination of interests cannot be safely carried, and the question 
which the British people will soon have to consider is whether the enlightened 
selfishness of the British-Indian administrators does not require to be checked. 
on grounds of prudence, if not on those of justice, Mr. Thorburn candidly 
admits that India is not at present governed by the high-sounding principles 
enunciated in the Proclamation of 1858, and we thank him for the boldness 
exhibited by himin calling aspadeaspade. But aserious question faces us, when 
Mr. Thorburn proposes to have it announced to the people of India that the 
principle which underlies the present British administration will also be followed 
in future—the principle, we mean, of enlightened selfishness. We have the 
promises of our sovereigns that a nobler policy will be followed in the adminis- 
tration of this country, and we think it is now too late, either to deceive the people 
by high-sounding declarations or to plainly tell them that the real basis of the 
administration is not the principle of the Proclamation of 1858 but enlightened 
selfishness, ‘here is, in our opinion, no option left at present but to mend 
matters and to allow enlightened selfishness to be superseded by the noble 
principles of the Proclamation of 1855. Weare prepared to admit that pure 
philanthropy in the government of one country by another is out of the question, 
and there are certain evils which must be borne and tolerated in consider- 
ation of various other things. But no selfishness is really entitled to be 
dignified by the epithet ‘enlightened’ unless it seeks to benefit both the rulers 
and the ruled in whatever degree, and not entirely crush the weak, for the bene- 
fit of the dominant, partuer, It is nothing but self-interest, pure and simple, 
that teaches a farmer not to kill a goose that lays eggs. Enlightened self- 
interest, if it deserves to be called enlightened, must be of a higher order, and 
it is, tosay the least, extremely doubtful if this higher kind of self-interest 
is observable anywhere in the practical administration of this country by Eng- 
land. British rule has given us peace and internal justice between man | 
and man where both belong to the subject race, but the price that we pay for 
it is so high that our industries are ruined, our capacity and talents are crippled 
and a large portion of the produce is drained away to foreign lands instead of 
going to support the struggling millions of the country. India cannot be 
expected to loug bear this drain without being utterly ruined; nor should an 
Englishman, even when be is not actuated by motives higher than those of self- 
interest, allow such a miserable state of things to remain in India as it is fraught 
with danger to the world-wide Empire of which he is so proud and which has 
secured to England the first rank among the civilised nations of the world.’’ 
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18. Indian publicists have been constantly dinning into the ears of 
Government and the British public that India has 
‘none crookedness of heen reduced to utter poverty. But British politicians 

itish policy. h ; 

Gurakhi (97), 8th Feb. ave of late adopted such a crooked policy that 
though they profess profuse sympathy with the 
people in their distress, they proclaim from the house-tops that India is 
growing prosperous, and levy tax after tax in order that they might be 
enabled thereby to pay high salaries to their own countrymen. A strik- 
ing illustration of this policy is afforded by the statements which the Secre- 
tary of State recently made in Parliament regarding the so-called pros- 
perity of India. If there is any man who is entirely unworthy of his exalted 
position, it is Lord George Hamilton. Mr. Digby and others have fully shown 
to what miserable plight India has been reduced, and yet the autocrat of the 
India Office has no hesitation in asserting that everything is allright. If the 
condition of the Indian people has improved, one wonders why so many people 
- should have died in the recent famines. But of course, it is useless to argue 

with a man like Lord George Hamilton. 


19. The Vdrtddarsh;publishes a fictitious proclamation in the name of all 
the Political Agents in India. It runs as follows :— 
_ A fictitious proclamation Ag a result of the British conquest of India, the 
in the name of all the Poli- Tndian people have become the subjects of England. 
tical Agents in India. N : 5 
Vartidarsh (133), 10th Nevertheless, we do hereby announce, in utter defi- 
Feb. ance of Government, and for our own aggrandisément 
and self-indulgence, that the Indians from the highest 
to the lowest, including both prince and peasant, must regard themselves as 
subjects of King Edward VII but as slaves of His Majesty’s officers. We 
further declare, because our word is law and we are entitled to treat the 
Native Princes just as we like, that it is our pleasure and intention to bring the 
said Princes into all sorts of trouble and to make them wander from place to 
place in beggary and wretchedness. So all persons are invited to furnish us 
with information—true or false—for accomplishing this object, and all those 
who do so will be adequately rewarded. 


20, The Vartddarsh highly praises the Mysore Government for what it 
Te eee nL calls its paternal solicitude for the welfare of its subjects, 
a ee the British Govern- 22d Contrasts the attitude of “hat Government towards 
ment and of Native Chiefs the people with that of the British Government. It 
towards the subject people. | says:—'T'he measures which the Mysore Government is 
Vart@darsh (193), 10th taking with a view to improve the condition of the 
— rayats show its paternal interest in the weltare of its sub- 
jects. With us, British subjects, however, the case is quite different. Our rulers 
are foreigners, and they cannot extend to us the same amount of sympathy and 
protection which they do to their own countrymen. ‘rue, they have introduced 
railways and telegraphs, established schools and colleges and done a number of 
good things besides, yet none of them show that they feel genuine love for 
us. On the contrary, these things have crushed all the spirit that was in us 
at one time. If it were a fact that our rulers loved us, would they have crip- 
pled our industries and reduced us to utter poverty 2 Would our people have 
died in times of famine or fallen into the hands of Christian missionaries? And 
should we have had to run into debts in order to pay the revenue assessment and 
would such laws as the Land Revenue Act have been passed ?. 


21. Surprise has often been expressed as to why Government is indillerent 
PaaS ee the restrictions imposed upon Indian emigrants 
a egen wenger oe nus in British colonies. ‘This surprise, however, is un- 
being reduced to the position bei! ’ rap 
of coolies in India and re- Called for, for nearer home in the Punjab, Madras 
medies for averting it. and Bengal, have British colonies been established 
ue Vatbhav (114), where the settlers look upon the Hindus as coolies. 
oe There are reasons to suppose that these British settlers 


in India will not hesitate to treat us as badly as British colonists out of India 
have done and are doing. Again, British officials are making laws which will © 
have the effect of depriving us of our lands. So, on the whole, it is very 
likely that the Hindus will be harassed in their own country. In fact, 
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there is no doubt that they will become the coolies of British settlers. 
It, therefore, behoves us to do all we canto prevent such an awful contin- 
gency. We must constantly appeal to Government not to allow the British 
people to settle in this country. Unless we adopt measures like this we shall 
not be able to prevent the harassment to which we are subjected in and out of 
India and to avoid the otherwise inevitable fate of being reduced to the status 
of eoolies. If such measures are not adopted, we are afraid, the Hindus will be 
permanently reduced to the position of coolies like the Red Indians and the 
African negroes. 


22. The Kal disapproves of the proposed construction of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall. It says :—India has been reduced 
Digapproval of the proposed to such poverty that she can ill afford to have her 
oreo mas gaa resources wasted on the construction of magnificent 
"Kal (102), 14th Feb, buildings. Moreover, do we not know that all things 
fe ) in this nascent world are liable to destruction ? What 
is the use then of raising buildings which must moulder to dust sooner or later ? 
Again, can we be sure that we shall remain in possession of the proposed build- 
ing for ever? Did Akbar dream when the Darbar Hallat Delhi was built 
that, in course of time, it would be haunted by bats or that the English would 
in 1903 hold a State Ball therein? The law of the inevitable perishableness of 
human glory is writ large on the pages of history, and it is strange that a 
thoughtful statesman like Lord Curzon should be blind to it and should seek to 
raise a costly building at Calcutta in honour of the late Queen Victoria, 


23. Over the heading “ In the great Indian Circus—The elephant on the 
dinner table,’’ the Hindi Punch has a cartoon in 
A cartoon deprecating the which Lord Curzon is depicted as a clown in a circus 
large number of Commissions weet Al t lanhant or 
and Conferences appointed g dinner to an elephant supposed to represent 
by Lord Curzon and urging the Indian people. ‘The latter is made to sit in a 
His Lordship to do some- chair at a dinner-table and to ring a bell close by. 
i i for the wel- The clown brings to him a dish marked ‘ Commissions, - 
" Hiadi’ Pench (17), 9th Conferences and Committees.’ On the table isan empty 
Feb. plate marked ‘deeds.’ ‘The letter press below the car- 
toon runs as under :—Clown C-rz-n—‘ Ting, ting, ting ! 
Well, well, I’m ready at your dinner-bell! Here’s the same course, on which 
I’ve been feeding you all aiong! What? You’ve had too much of it? And 
you'd like a change, eh? All right, wait, and we'll see if you can have some- 
thing better and more substantial!’ The Editor adds the following foot-note in 
explanation of the cartoon :—Comnuissions, Conferences and Committees have 
been the order of the day in Lord Curzon’s regume for the last three years, 
and the Indian people are now on the tip-toe of expectation for substantial and 
tangible deeds of lasting benefit in the remaining two years of His Excellency’s 
tenure of office, 


24, The Gurdkhi says:—We cannot but characterise as highly ambiguous 

the recent telegram sent by the Viceroy to the Home 

Comments on the Viceroy’s Government regarding crop prospects in India. 

eae _— . ba — The Viceroy regards the situation as on the whole 

prospects in India, «Satisfactory, but what grounds are there for this 

Gurdkhi (97), 12th Feb. complacent belief? The very fact that the number 

of men on relief works has suddenly increased from 

24,000 to 181,000 shows how foolish are the efforts of Government officials to 

represent the situation as satisfactory. The officials are evidently seeking to 
throw dust into the eyes of the British public. 


25. <A correspondent of the Mahrdtia writes :—‘* The Government of India’s 
| Resolution on the subject of land revenue is a master- 
Comments onthe Resolu- piece as well as an authoritative declaration of the 


tion of the Government of : , : 
Fadia on the land Fevanus land revenue policy to be observed in future. Leav 


question. ing out of consideration that portion of it which is 
Mahrétta (7), 9th Feb, devoted to the refutation of the charges made by Mr. 
Dutt and the defects pointed out in the memorial of 

the retired civilians, it is easily seen that the Resolution lays down principles 
which were so long either disregarded or ignored....,..... All these principles 
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are not quite new to the system prevailing in this Presidency, and their justice, 
expediency and necessity were long acknowledged.. But the Survey and 
Settlement Department, whose duty it was to give effect to them, paid little 
or no heed to them. That Department acted as if it was created solely in 
the interests of Government and as if the protection of the rayat was not its 
concern. There was no check on its proceedings. The officers composing 
it were considered as experts and nobody in the Secretariat deemed himself 
competent or dared to question the propriety of their actions, much less to 
criticise them. Whatever they did and proposed was approved of and sanc- 
tioned asa matter of course. Moreover, with every increase of revenue they 
Were instrumental in securing, they received proportionate commendation 
from Government. Thus they were encouraged to suppose thatit was their 
business to enhance the revenue as much as lay in their power, regardless 
of the interests of the persons owning lands. This was the cause of the 
many iniquities and defects that disfigured the settlements of this Pre- 
sidency, and this is what has brought discredit on a system, which was so 
well conceived, and is so well suited to our requirements and conditions. 
It is now hoped that the principles, which have been so clearly and logically 
established and explained, will be adopted and observed with that scrupulous 
conscientiousness for which the Civil Service is well known. Now that 
the Department of Settlement has been amalgamated with the Department 
of Land Revenue, whose duty itis to safeguard the interests of rayats and to 
secure the contentment of the people, there is no room left for difference of 
Opinion and division of responsibilities, and the cause for tension that sometimes 
manifested itself between the two Departments does no longer exist. In 
this state of things we need entertain no fear that those principles will be 
disregarded.’’ | 


26. Writing about the proposed scheme of the Bombay Victoria Memo- 
rial Committee about establishing a school for the 
blind, the Sulédn-ul-Akhbdr observes :—The establish 


Adverse comments on the 
reported intention of the 


Bombay Victoria Memorial 
Committee to impart English 
education to pupils attend- 
ing the proposed Victoria 


Memorial School for the 
Blind. 

Sultdn-ul-Akhbar (147), 
Sth Feb. 


ment of a school for the blind will no doubt be a 
creat advantage to the city. But we hear that it is 
proposed to impart English education to children 
attending the school and the question naturally arises 
if the children will have to give up their own ances- 
tral religion. It belioves the Committee to consider 
that the fund at their disposal is made up by subscrip- 
tions from the people themselves and that the latter 


would be averse to teaching Uhristianity to pupils in the school. We would also 
suggest en passant that some technical art cr craft may be taught in the 
school to such pupils as have completed the academic course. 


27. Referring to the report about the proposed reduction in land 


Request to Government to 


reduce land assessment in the 


Presidency. 


Danydnoday (29), 13th Feb. 


assessment in Gujarat, as recommended by the Honour- 
able Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, the Dnydnoday requests 
Government to make a similar reduction in other 
parts of the Presidency also. 


28. “When in August last Government published their Resolution, 
announcing that until the expiry of a year no 
measure would be taken for the recovery of arrears 
from any bond fide agriculturist, ¢f he satisfied 


Mr, Jivanji Limjibhai’s 
letter anent land revenue 
collection in Gujarat to the 


Times of India. certain conditions, we stood almost alone in pointing 
a ey (15), 9th Feb., oyt that, though the Resolution looked very fine on 
Oe}. ° 


paper, yet as the conditions were vague and involved 
inquiry into individual cases, it would afford in practice little relief to the 
depressed agriculturist. The Resolution contemplates an appeal to the Commis- 
sioner by a bond fide agriculturist whose lands may have been forfeited. Even 
the High Court Judges and the Bombay Legislature have found it difficult to 
define what the expression bond fide agriculturist means. But this feat was to 
be easily accomplished by Revenue officers, and secondly, poor illiterate peasants 
living far away in distant villages were expected to lay their grievances before 
the Commissioner! On the face of it the procedure was absurd and impossible, 
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and we said so at the time. Experience has confirmed the justice and truth of 
our observations. Mr. Jivanji Limjibhai, who figured so largely in connection 
with the inquiry held in Gujarat, has again come forward and laid before the 
blic, through the columns of the Zimes of India, clear cases in which the 
lution has proved a dead letter absolutely. In the first class of cases which 
he has cited, persons who had paid up their assegsments but whose lands stood 
in the name of other people have had their lands forfeited because the 
latter had not paid what was due from them! Such cases were evidently not 
contemplated by the Resolution. If the instances are true, they show how 
easily unjust forfeitures can take place and how the aggrieved parties are utterly 
werless to help themselves. The second class of cases are clearly covered 
y the Resolution. They are precisely cases which demonstrate in a most strik- 
ing manner how Resolutions, containing indefinable terms and affording scope 
for the widest and most capricious exercise of discretion and necessitating im- 
possible inquiries into individual instances, are hound to fail or prove oppres- 
sive with the best intentions on the part of Government. How are the 
Revenue officials to determine who the bond fide agriculturists are? Can th 
be blamed if they gowrong? ‘The real root of the error lies in the belief, obsti- 
nately cherished by the Local Government in defiance of universal protests, that 
the system of individual inquiries is the most equitable, Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
ment have in their recent Resolution disapproved of this principle. It is im- 
possible to work it out in practice without leading to flagrant instances of 
injustice and even oppression. In theory the principle is unexceptionable, but 
in practice it is bound to operate harshly. Many of our contemporaries were 
enthusiastic over the Resolution when it was issued. We pointed out at the 
time the mischief underlying it, and Mr. Jivangi’s communication to the Zimes 
has confirmed every word that we then said. It would not be far wrong to say 
that an impartial and exhaustive inquiry would bring to light similar instances 
in other ‘places. So long as the Local Government continues to obstinately 
worship its old and discredited idols and to act according to impossible theories 
and assumptions and in defiance of the dictates of past experience, we should 
not be surprised at what has happened in only a single village in one téluka 
alone in Gujarat.” 


29. “Seven months ago, we had occasion to notice a Resolution issued by 

vice of India (13), 16th the Government of Bombay, ‘giving to the bond fide 
ike agriculturist, under certain circumstances, a chance 
of retaining the survey tenure of his lands and saving 

these from the operation of the recent amendment of the Land Revenue Code, 
What we then pointed out was the difficulty of working the orders as issued, 
owing to the probable absence of the information the existence of which was 
assumed by the Resolution ; but we had no idea at the time that any other cir- 
cumstances would be allowed to render the orders practicaliy nugatory in any 
place so soon after their issue, This, however, is apparently what is happening 
at least in some parts, if Mr. Jivanji Limjibhai is correct. Mr. Jivanji men- 
tions two kinds of cases, as he says: (1) of people who have paid up their 
assessment, but whose lands stand in the names of other persons from whom 
Government assessment is duc, and (2) of indigent agriculturists who have 
paid the Government dues up to the very limit of their ability, As regards the 
former class, the fact of real ownership is alwaysa matter of notoriety in 
villages, though the talati’s books will frequently tell you something different, 
and there is no real ground for taking a stand on this technicality if if results in . 
substantial injustice to parties. This point received some attention during the 
inquiries of the Famine Commission, and we believe that a record of rights in 
accordance with true facts has been enjoined by the Supreme Government, so 
that it is not easy to conceive any justification for ignoring de facto proprie- 
tors. The second class of cases needs no comment. ‘lhere may be ground for 
difference of opinion as toa man’s ‘ability-’ under ordinary circumstances, 
but wher an agriculturist bas stood in need of charitable relief which has, 
moreover, been given Ly Government themselves, it is waste of words to discuss 
his ‘ability.’ As regards appeals to the Commissioner, which the Iesolution 
already mentioned provides, Mr. Jivanji says that the forfeiture orders are not 
communicated to occupants in writing; and the Commissioner will not enter- 
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tain an appeal unless the order appealed against is approved. That is, as the 
Marathi proverb says, ‘ Mother will not serve food nor will she permit begging,’ 
so that the alternative for the child needs no indication. Mr. Jivanji’s allega- 
tions have appeared under his own signature, and will peabably attract 
attention in the right quarters, and we hope that as they are made in such detail 
as to lead to verification or refutation without much trouble, they will not only 
be inquired into, but that we shall also know something of the result of the 
enquiry. The recent Gujard4t Inquiry has, we take it, not been without its — 
lessons to Mr. Jivanji, and it is unlikely that he has not made quite sure about 
all the facts. It isnot improbable that some under-strappers will require to 
be set right before the agriculturist reaps the benefit of the orders of Govern- 
ment.” 


30. Referring to the same ct ly the Kesart says:—The Resolutions 
; and Circulars which Government issue from time to 
Page a6 (126), yond time in the interests of the rayats are no doubt 
Fe. marked by a liberal and sympathetic spirit, but, as is 
only too well known, they remain only on paper and 
de no good whatsoever to those for whose benefit they are intended. Such 
being the case, the people now feel nothing but disgust for these Resolutions 
in the efficacy of which they have begun to lose all confidence. If Government 
are really anxious to promote the interests of the rayats they should not 
be content with merely issuing Resolutions, but should see that they are 
scrupulously carried out by officers. [The Satya Shodhak says:—It is a 
matter deeply to be regretted that subordinate officers should thus seck to set 
aside the explicit orders of Government. The Land Revenue Amendment 
Bill was passed with the avowed object of rescuing the rayat from the 
clutches of the money-lender and it is pertinent to ask who is responsible— 
the money-lender or the officer—for the acts of oppression brought to light by 
Mr. Jivanji. When Government Resolutions are made light of in this 
manner, it is no wonder they should fail to inspire confidence among the 
people. | 
31. The Praja Bandhu urges the Government to make prompt enquiries 
into Mr. Jivanji’s allegations and adds:—It had 
transpired during the Gujardét WKevenue Enquiry 
that subordinate officers in the taluka of Olpdd had 
been guilty of violating the orders of Government about revenue collection. 
These officers, however, escaped scot-free owing to the favour shown to 
them by their superiors. Nevertheless, it was hoped that they would 
be more careful in the future in carrying out the instructions of Government, 
but from Mr. Jivanji’s letter it appears that these hopes are hardly likely to be 
realized. ‘The conduct of Government officials in defying the Resolution issued 
towards the middle of last year is nothing short of an insult to the higher 
authorities. 
32. How shall we be able to repay the obligations which His Iixcellency 
Lord Northcote is conferring upon the people? Lis 
Lord Northcote’s recent Lordship’s sympathy for the famine-stricken is 


donation of tts. 5,000 for the indescribably keen. When we heard of his visit to 
relief of the famine-stricken 


Praja Bandhu (21), 9th 
Feb. 


=» Ahmedabad District. Ahmedabad, we had a presentiment that His Lordship 
“Nagar Charcha (62a), 12th would be doing some philanthropic act for relieving 
Feb. : the distress in the district. And our expectations 


have proved to be true, for His Lordship has handed 
over Rs. 5,000 to Mr. Lely to be devoted to the relief of the famine-stricken, 
What a blessing will this sum be to the poor cultivators! All honour to His 
Excellency for his munificent charity. 


32 The Broach Mitra approves of the sentence inflicted by the Calcutta 
High Court on Mr, Ross, Commissioner of the 
Sunderbunds, charged with misappropriating public 
money. It ridicules the defence put forward by the 


Comments on the conviction 
by the Caleutta High Court 
of Mr. Ross, Oomumissioner 


of the Sunderbunds, for mis- accused to the effect that his salary was too low 
appropriationof public money. for the maintenance of himself and his family, 

Broach Mitra (61), 12th 4nq remarks:—When a responsible officer drawing 
Feb. at least a thousand or twelve hundred rupees a month 
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finds it necessary to resort to fraud for maintaining his family, how hard must 
be the lot of some natives, who get a paltry pittance of Rs. 7 or so per month 
and have to look after a wife and a host of children? We would also ask if 
natives in similar circumstances would be allowed with impunity to commit an 
offence similar to the one Mr. Ross was convicted of. In the course of the article 
the paper makes some general remarks as below :—If a native chances to commit 
a crime, his black skin is sure to pine under the weight of diverse sections of 
the Penal Code. But Europeans can, with impunity, even shoot natives and 
murder them and still escape scot-free by getting up a false defence and plead- 
ing that their conduct was the outcome of sheer accident. A native, however, 
would be hanged for the same offence. A native is heavily punished even for 
petty offences, He may be sentenced even to three or four years’ rigorous 
imprisonment for committing a petty theft, whereas, under similar if not more 
grave circumstances, a ‘ white god’ would be let off with a nominal sentence, 


34, Commenting on two murder cases recently tried in Upper India, the 
Deshi Mitra makes the following general remarks 
Adverse remarks on the about the conduct of the Police in India :—The 
ie gg of the Police mm Police is supposed to be a protective agency for the 
Deshi Mitra (53), 13th Feb. people, but it can more appropriately be styled 
a destructive agency when inhuman crimes some- 
times committed by it are taken into consideration. Policemen sometimes do 
not scruple to persecute an innocent person even so far as to get him hanged 
for the sake of gratifying their private grudge or for avoiding censure from 
their superiors for failure to detect crime. Who can count the number of 
innocent people who fall victims to the black deeds of the Police ? 


35. Gambling is openly carried on every year in the fairs held at many 
Alleged piactic of places in the télukas of Malvan and Vengurla, yet 
gambling at fairs in the the Police have taken no steps to prevent it. This 
tilukas of Malvan and apathy of the Police naturally warrants the inference 


Vengurla Sorssgge. FN ror, that they receive bribes from the gamblers. In a 
uo ree) ‘ fair held on the 6th instant at Mdlvan, we drew the 


attention of two Police Constables to what we sus- 

ected to be gambling-houses, but they paid no attention to the matter. We 

sce the local Chief Constable will inquire into the matter and take needful 
steps in the matter. 


36. ‘ We have to bring to light one of the numerous deplorable features 
of official tours in the district. Several munshis 
An alleged evil inconnec- and clerks quietly pocket travelling allowance as a 


on, with official tours 2 non-pensionable addition to their pay, mercilessly 


Al-Haq (42), Ist Feb. usurping the use of the camels, belonging to poor 
Eng. cols. drivers, without payment of hire. The TAluka Officer 

| cannot but try to meet the wishes of the touring 
establishment of the Head office—but in doing this he is on no account 
to untie the strings of his own purse, He must send word by his peon to the 
zamindars to provide camels, and a sudden volley of threats, abuses and beard- 
pluckings showers on the poor camel-driver. He dare not show the slightest 
resistance. Even the bare look of reluctance is severely punished. What a 
pitiable state of affairs is this! ” 


37 ‘The more we see how the plague policy in force here is working, the © 
more is our conviction deepened that moral persuasion 
Plague measures in Hyder- should take the place of coercion. ......... It will 
“ (@ind). be ill requiting Mr. Steele for his beneficent ad- 
rabhat (43), 8th Feb., oe ‘ ; : : 
Eng. cols, ministration and displaying little concern for the 
fair fame, which he has so justly earned, if he is kept 
ignorant of the true effect of the compulsory rheasures both on the course of 
the plague and on the public mind, more especially when he is away from 
Hyderabad, and out of touch with local opinion. For aught we know to the 
contrary, he may have been given to understand that the people are not against 
coercion, simply to please him. The fact that some citizens are assisting in the 


carrying out of compulsory measures may also have, not unnaturally, created 
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an impression on him that they are for it. Now we know that coercive 
measures are regarded with aversion by our townsmen. People are actually 
taking their families to Karachi which is equally if not more dangerous than 
Hyderabad at present, so far as plague is concerned. What but the horror of 
compulsory measures, which are in full swing here, can account for such a 
phenomenon? We also know that if certain private gentlemen have consented 
to be associated with compulsory measures, it is not because they approve of 
them, but because they think they may be able to prove useful in lessening the 
rigour and severity of the compulsory measures which cannot be avoided. 
Some of the Divisional Officers have actually told us so, they being out and out 
for a complete abandonment of coercive measures—and this too not from mere 
sentiment, which from the Western standpoint may deserve no consideration, 
though from the Eastern’standpoint is of paramount importance—but because 
their experience has shown them that while it is doubtful whether coercive 


measures do any good, it is unquestionable that they work a great amount 
of evil.” 


38. ‘We publish in our Sindi columns a letter from which it will be 
seen that in the past year about 40 thefts took place 
Frequency of thefts at in the town of Hyderabad, and property worth 
Hyderabad (Sind) and alleged gomething like eighteen thousand rupees was stolen. 
Yee of the local Police. Qut of these forty thefts, the Police were able to 
rabhat (43), 8th Feb., d ‘ : é; 
Wie snla etect only six or seven—the rest remain up to this 
: day undetected. The six or seven thefts detected 
were all petty. We need not comment upon these facts: they are self- 
eloquent of the worthlessness of the Police, both in preventing and detecting 
crime. Is it not time that something was done to remedy this lamentable 
condition of things ? ” 


a 39, “Weare glad that Rao Saheb Lala Tilock- 
ne a y vie ig yee chand has been appointed Assistant Sessions Judge, 
Tilockchand as Assistant Ses- Shikdérpur. We congratulate both the Government 
sions Judge, Shikarpur (Sind). and the Lala Saheb—the former, because it has found 
Bag gest RPA: Te i way to right a wronged servant, and the latter, 

because he has had his right at last.” 


40, “This is really hard upon poor Mr. Kabraji, and we could 
almost find it in our heart to pity. It seems he 
dong Peg rome a Pron is destined to realize to the fullest extent the 
ae +a i a8 Rav old-world wisdom in the ancient adage about the 
Goftér newspaper on the fly in the ointment. He has toiled like the veriest 
celebration of its Jubilee. drudge to get the stain which was officially cast 
Katser-e-Hind (18), 9th yon the loyalty of the Rdst removed; but he 
Feb., Eng. cols. . . : 
succeeds only in getting it covered up, but not in 
getting it taken off. We suppose that people imagine that Mr. Kabraji 
must be elated beyond measure at getting Lord Curzon’s gracious telegram. 
In all probability it must be a bitter pill to him. A little bit of ancient history 
will explain this seeming incongruity. In anevil hour an extract from the 
Rdst Goftiér was placed among the so-called ‘ Treasonable Selections’ from 
Vernacular journals which were laid before the Governor-General’s Legislative 
Council in connection with the Vernacular Press Act 9 of 1878, popularly 
called the Press Gagging Act. Mr. Kabraji unfortunately is not capable of 
that severe self-contained spirit of detachment which rests on its own independ- 
ent judgment, and soars above black marks on the one hand, and certificates of 
merit on the other. The official stigma thus put on the Rdst was more 
than he could bear, and he made a piteous appeal to the Government of India | 
through the Bombay Government to remove it. The extract from the dst 
was certainly not a seditious or treasonable one. But Governments like editors 
never admit mistakes. The Government’s reply to Mr. Kabraji’s protest was a 
halting one. It said that the Rast Goftdr was usually a loyal journal 
and that the extract in question was not a strong instance of seditious 
writing. This wasdamning the paper with faint praise......... ; But Mr. Kabraji 
is one who is not easily discouraged, He has been ever since then nursing 
and watering the plant of loyalty in his editorial breast; he 18 s0 ultra- 
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loyal now that the sober loyalty of the men whom he calls Congresswalas 
is akin to disloyalty and treason. We suppose he fondly thought that the 
ostentatious celebration of the Rdst Jubilee would secure for him a clear 
verdict of innocence and a certificate of honourable acquittal in express words. 
But alas and alas, gracious as the Viceroy’s message is, it is still halting in the 
essential respect of expressly saying that the black mark was never deserved. 
It is a pardon, so to say, not an express verdict of honourable acquittal such as 
Mr. Kabraji certainly deserved. Mr. Kabraji might draw a useful lesson 
from his experience in this respect. An independent journal should look to its 
Own conscience, so to say, for the approval of its policy. It must be altogether 
above the solace of certificates of good conduct and merit. We venture to 
think that it was a tactical blunder to indite such a message. It will work 
equally against the interest of either party to it. The ‘loyal’ service of the 
aper will lose a great deal of its independent value and worth. People will 
ook askance at exhibitions of its loyalty, and they will not attach the same 
weight to its loyal advice as they would otherwise have done. The unchari- 
table suspicion will always cling to it, that its impartiality is not above 
suspicion.”’ 


41. The Kesar takes the opportunity of its appearing in a new garb to 

: describe, in the course of a long editorial article, its 

The policy of the Kesart policy and the influence which, it believes, it has ex- 
and te ee Preeveneeercised upon the Marathi section of the Native Press, 
gr re (106), 11th Feb. It says:—In the year 1880 in which the Kesa7i was 
started, its circulation was about 1,000 copies only. 

Ever since 1884, however, it has gone on increasing until to-day it has reached 
the large figure of 13,000. The paper circulates not only throughout India but 
in Burma, Afghanistan, Ceylon and Africa, in short, in every country where 
there are Marathi-speaking people. The success of the Kesari, however, has not, 
in the least, affected injuriously the circulation and influence of other Marathi 
papers. On the contrary, by creating and fostering a love for reading among 
the Marithi-speaking population, it has given a great impetus to the Marathi 
Press in the Presidency. A strong proof of this is afforded by the fact that 
a number of Marathi newspapers sprang up after the Kesari, every one of 
them claiming a fairly large constituency and exercising a fair amount of 
influence upon public opinion, But this is not all. The Kesari has also effected 
a revolution in the attitude of the Marathi Press towards both social and 
political questions. Twenty years ago, the writers in the Press appealed only 
to the educated classes, taking little account of the uneducated masses who 
form the bulk of the community. The Kesari, however, struck a new note, 
and recognised their proper place in national life. Western education 
inspires its recipients with new ideas and modes of thought, but it is attended 
with one great disadvantage, namely it tends to create a gulf of sepa- 
ration between the educated and the uneducated classes. ‘This gulf being 
a bar to national unity, it is necessary, for the purpose of promoting 
the growth of new ideas, to adopt a policy of conciliation and not of 
separation, This las been the key-note of the writings in the Kesari and 
it has become more: or less the guiding principle of the entire Marathi 
Press. The Kesari has never maintained that the old order of things isa 
pattern of perfection, not in the least capable of improvement. All it has 
consistently urged is that in attempting to reconcile the old with the new 
order, proper regard must be paid to the prejudices and fevlings of both 
and that whatever is good in either must be scrupulously preserved. We know 
there is a section of publicists to whom this policy does not commend itself, 
but so long as our faith in it remains unimpaired we shall never fail to adhere 
to it. In politics too, a similar change has come over the Marathi Press, 
mainly owing tothe influence of the Kesari. The early journalists took 
rather a narrow view of their duties and acted merely as interpreters between 
the educated classes and Government. Our conception of our duties, however, 
is different and much wider and we have always regarded it as a part of our 
legitimate duty to acquaint the. people with the nature of British admini- 
stration, td point out to them the harm it has done and the measures 
that we must adopt, individually and collectively, for the removal thereof, to 
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foster public spirit and the spirit of union among the people and to lead them to 
utilize that spirit towards the accomplishment of our objects. Hence our 
writings are meant not only for Govertiment but also for the people. We 
have no faith in the theory maintained in some quarters that by adopting a 
certain style of writing we shall influence the minds of our rulers, and 
thus easily gain our objects. Our aim is to impart to our readers our 
thoughts and even our mental disquietude, and if the writings in the Kesari 
do not accomplish this object, our labours will have been in vain. Our lan- 
guage, too, is suited to this end. We are aware that Government officers do not 
approve of writings of this kind, nay, we also know from personal experience 
how the author thereof has had to suffer for them during a period of panic. 
Nevertheless, this fact will not make us falter in the discharge of our duties, 
The Kesari saw the light of day when the Press Gagging Act of Lord Lytton 
hung like a sword of Damocles upon the Native Press. Lord Ripon removed 
that disgraceful law from the statute book, but we have never looked upon its 
repeal as a concession to the people. We are fully convinced that it is the duty 
of the leading men in a country to lead their countrymen to work for the better- 
ment of their condition, without infringing upon the rights of Government. 
Attempts are sometimes made by our adversaries to show that this belief is mis- 
taken, but without minding them we must carry on our work courageously and 
perseveringly. Our aim is not to deprive any one of his kingdom but simply 
to prepare the people, under the gis of British rule, for the improvement of 
their condition, and as long as we have no other end in view we have no reason 


to be afraid of any body. 


Education. 


42. ‘The Public Service Commission and its recommendations are a 
warning to the Indian public as regards this Uni- 

The Indian University versity Commission. It is to be feared the elegant 
Commission, | ; utterances of the highest authority have raised hopes 
Pog ~svay (18), 9th which may never be ea Our parr eg 
Sallie should not be buoyant or jubilant simply because a 
Commission has been appointed. The Commission may make reform or mar 
it according to the confidential instructions it may have received from head- 
quarters. It would, therefore, be premature to go into hysterics over it. At 
the same time it is needful for the ardent advocates of University reform in 
all parts of the country to voice their demands in as clear and definite a manner 
as possible, Let them bearin mind that the complete emancipation of our 
Universities from the leadfng strings of Government is the preliminary to all 
reform. Without absolute freedom of the character enjoyed by the ancient 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, it is hopeless to expect that there ever 
can be progress in higher education which we are all so anxious to witness. 
Indian Universities have now arrived at a stage when they are bound 
to be free from the shackles forged for it by the governing authorities, 
And judging from some of the notable incidents of recent years it would 
seem that those authorities are now more anxious than ever to keep a stricter 
and closer control over our Universities than was ever contemplated by the 
authors of their original charters. Already there isa wide and persistent 
rumour that the secret object of the Commission is not to widen the bounds of 
freedom of Indian Universities but to narrow them to dangerous limits. If there 
he truth in it, and we have no reasons to believe to the contrary, then it is 
evident that all hopes of a sound and healthy reform may be abandoned. 
For on the portals of our Universities of the future will be found engraved with 
the pen of iron the following portentous words: ‘Abandon ye all hopes of 
higher learning who may enter here.’ Why? Because the real object of the 
(‘omumission, though at present masked, is to clip the freedom and the authority 
of the governing body, namely the Senate, and to give unlimited power 
and control to.the Syndicate which even more than now is to be converted 
into a close official hierarchy of educational officers, more or less, of most 
illiberal views, ‘The Syndicate is to be another centralised bureau; the Senate 
nothing. This is the insidious reform which is to be introduced, And it is 
a question whether it should be at all allowed. While we all want genuine 
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self-covernment for our seats of learning, the Commission’s secret object is to 
establish an official educational hierarchy which shall discourage higher learning. 
This in its naked form is the University Reform which the Government of 
India aims at achieving by means of the present Commission. And we warn all 
reformers to take care how they fall into the trap so temptingly contrived for 
them. They shall have tosee that the last stage of the University is not worse 
‘than the first, that while demanding a new king they do not get Stork 
for Log.” 


43. ‘Apart from the absurdity of the present system of University 

3 education, the cruelty of it is alone sufficient to 
Pe org Secial Reformer(%), eondemn it in the eyes of allhumane people. The 
| system wrecks the physical constitution of University 
students, making them unfit for life, and Lord Curzon will have accomplished 
not merely agreat work of statesmanship, but a highly humanitarian one 
too, if he be: able during his term of office to lay the foundation—it 
would be unreasonable to expect him to do more—of asounder and more 
natural system of higher education. That he has the desire, the will and the 
ability to do this, we have not the least doubt. And, as said above, as things 
are ripe for a change, the task may not be an impossible one. We ma 
roughly indicate here on what lines we should like to see the reform take place, 
The first thing to do is to recognize the principle that the more an educational 
system gives freedom to the individual, pupil as well as teacher, the more 
successful is it likely to prove as a means of training honest, healthy, intelligent 
and useful citizens. ‘The present system is so destructive of initiative that no 
man of any ability can long remain a teacher under it without gradually 
losing the active powers of his mind. He is only a master in name, In 
fact, he is a slave of Departmental and University Examinations which 
weigh upon him all his days likea nightmare. Any attempt to instil some 
amount of sense into the process 1s sure to be resented by the type of 
parents who want their children’s names printed in the Gazettes as early as 
possible as having passed this or that examination. In a subsequent article, 
we may give in greater detail an account of the abject demoralisation which 
the present grinding system, in combination with the gross stupidity of 
parents, wreaks on all those who have anything to do with it. The first step 
the Commission should take must be one which would restore his inde- 
pendence to the teacher. We do not overlook the fact that not a few 
teachers at present prefer to work the machine by pure muscular effort 
than to put brains into the work, because of the latter commodity the 
possess precious little. The Commission’s attention should be directed to the 
subject of how to rid the department of these incapables as promptly as possible, 
We are afraid this will not be a pleasant thing to do, as the incapables are by 
no means confined to the lowest rungs of the educational ladder. If they were it 
would not matter so much. None but really capable men should be tolerated, 
especially in the higher ranks of teaching, and a public opinion should be 
created which looks on neglect of his work on the part of a teacher as a crime 
equal in heinousness to that of a parent who neglects to maintain his offspring,” 


44, ‘Our educational system has been attracting much interest for 
some time past, both in this country andin England, 

_ A ge pais Hiclormer Bvery one has his own reforms and changes to 
be Speake suggest. Some find fault with our University 
examinations as encouraging cram and stifling original thought. Others are 
for moral instruction being given to our students, While there are some pious 
Bishops who assure us that the introduction of the Bible into our schools and 
colleges will set everything right. The suggestions which Principal Selby has 
to make, however, have the value and weight as coming from aman who has 
been for a long time at the head of the best managed college of the Presidency 
and whose acquaintance with the life of his college students is unique. 
According to him the faults of the present system, so far as higher education 
is concerned, are, firstly, a want of stern education of life to supplement that of 
the college, and secondly, a want of proper individual attention which a student 
should receive from his professor. How far these different views will influence 
the Indian Universities’ Commission in its conclusion is to be seen. But this 
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much is certain that unless some organic changes, as are proposed by Principal 
Selby, are made no real good will come out of merely tinkering with college 
text-books and examination rules. Whatever may be the faults of the present 
system, we have no reason to blame it for the selection of text-books it has made 
for our schools and colleges, for they include the highest religion and noblest 
morality and the best poetry in the English literature. To speak candidly, 
however, Commissions, so far as this country is concerned at least, have € 
r — piety as to any tangible good resulting from them. But let us hope 
or the best.” 


45. ‘“ Lord Curzon’s Government could not have found a better man than 
eis Winns tic iain the Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar to repre- 
Chandavarkar recommended SC0t the interests of this Presidency in the Indian 
for nomination as the next Universities’ Commission, which is to meet in Poona 
baa roar of the Bom- and Bombay at the ~% Ae on current month,......... 
ay University. It is only to be hoped that his selection, as the local 
ihngel tar (23), 9th Feb, member of the Commission, is only the precursor of a 
higher academical honour,—the one which was adorned 
with so much lustre by Dr. Bhandarkar and the late Mr. Justice Telang. The 
term of office of the present Vice-Chancellor is likely to expire within a short 
time, and nothing can give greater satisfaction to the Indian public than to see 
Mr, Chandavarkar elevated to that position, ‘The non-appointment of the late 
Mr. Kanade to the Vice-Chancellorship a few years ago had caused considerable 
public disappointment, and we think the selection of Mr. Chandavarkar to the 
post will best meet the claims of distinguished Indians in this behalf.” 


46. “The other day the Senate of the Bombay University passed a 
- resolution on the motion of Lieut.-Colonel H. P. 
aus Bis agg Dimmock that the L.M. & S. Examination should be 
Hn tit f & §. Examination held twicea year, The reform will be hailed with joy 
twice annually. if sanctioned by the Governor in Council. As Dr, 
Native Opinion (33), 9th Dimmock rightly put it before the Senate, it was a 
ee great hardship for a candidate failing in only one 
subject by a few marks to wait for one whole year, The same argument is, | 
however, applicable to other examinations, and a contemporary puts the 
question in the following way:—‘ Against the holding of half-yearly 
examinations, however, we have not much to say, but why should the privilege 
be confined to the candidates of the L.M. & 8S. Examination only? Why 
should the sympathies of the Senate be confined to one section only of the poor 
unfortunate students? Did not Dr. Dimmock himself think that all his argu- 
ments for the motion could have applied equally to candidates for other 
examinations? If he did, why did he refrain from making his proposition a 
general one? Why should he have waited for a Lawyer to espouse the cause of 
the students for the LL.B. Examination, an Engineer for the students of the 
Engineering and an Arts graduate for the Arts Examinations? It cannot be 
cainsaid that all these are subject to the same delay in obtaining a livelihood — 
as the section favoured by the Senate the other day.’ The argument is complete, 
and we may hope that the Senate will see its way to make the reform in the 
L.M. & S. Examination applicable to all other examinations.’’ 


47. While we congratulate the Senate upon the good sense it showed 
in introducing the principle of holding examina- 

Mabratie (7), 9m Fen tions more than once a year, we shall further be 
glad if that body will also show similar good sense in the matter of holding 
examinations by compartments—a reform which has been now fully agitated 
and which, having received universal approbation, may be said to be quite 
ripe for introduction into the University.” 


48. ‘We regret to observe that the Principal of the Poona College of 
Science does not choose to take the same precautions 

Alege’ negroes Pag by with regard to the safety of the boys in that College 
Sale ok telaeie to take as is generally taken by other educational institutions, 
necessary precautions for the rivate or Government, in the plague days. It is well 
safety of the students against known that the students of the Science College have 
page. oun Peb no residential quarters with adequate accommodation, 
ame > 2 and the students, whether belonging to the technical 


or forest or any other classes, have to live under con- 
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ditions not very conducive to sound health nor to protection from the plague. 
Then, again, it is well known that dead plague rats were being found in the 
premises of the different College classes for several continuous days. In these 
circumstances the College should have been closed for some time or terms 
readily granted, at least when the contagion in the premises was most. actively 
spreading. But while all other schools and colleges in Poona under similar 
circumstances were closed for a shorter or longer period, the Poona College of 
Science with all its classes was kept open from day today. The result was that 
some students succumbed to plague in circumstances in which it is difficult to 
disbelieve that they were attacked by tne plague in the College premises. The 
practice is generally to close a school or a college for some time when the 
plague is raging furiously and then to deny the students the usual May vaca- 
tion, And we think this should have been done also by the ‘Principal of the 
Poona College of Science.” 


49. “ Wehave to invite the special attention of the Educational Department 
to the pressing necessity of a Government school in 
Karam Khan Nizamani, a village in Hala Taluka. 


_ Alleged — of open- 
We have received a letter from one of the respectable 


ing a school in the Karam 
Khan Nizamani village in 


Héla Taluka (Hyderabad zamindars of that village, who seriously laments the 
—a ~—o ‘a en want of a school there and seems perfectly conscious 
‘ 2 on (42), Sth *eb, of the priceless gift of education. We know to 


certainty that the village claims, among its residents, 
well-to-do Muhammadan zamindars and other respectable people. It*is a pity 
_ that such a village should be without any school while petty villages are 
provided with one.” 


Municipalities. 


50. <A correspondent of the Kesari writes :—Seven non-official members 


Disapproval of the manage- 
ment of the Barsi Munici- 
pality and praise of the 
attitude of the Barsi people 
towards the Municipality and 
the local authorities. 

Kesart (106), J1th Feb. ; 
Prabodh Ratna (128), 6th 
Feb. : 


of the Barsi Municipality having resigned their seats, 
a bye-election was ordered to be held on the 10th 
instant, No gentleman, however, offered himself as a 
candidate and in consequence the seats are not yet 
filled. Thisfact alone shows how unpopular the present 
management of the Barsi Municipality has become, 
This rupture between the people and the local officials 
is to be deeply regretted ; but the wilful and arrogant 
Collector of the district seems to be entirely indifferent 


to it. Though he was at Barsi when the members resigned, he did not enquire 
why they did so, but allowed matters to drift. Probably he regards the natives 
as not deserving much consideration and hence it is that the Barsi people have 
resolved to keep themselves oat of the reach of his over-bearing conduct. 
Indeed, their conduct cannot be too much praised. It is satisfactory to note 
that they have, in complete harmony, done all that they could to protest against 


the high-handedness of the local authorities. 


They have shown to Govern- 


ment that they will not quietly allow their rights to be trampled upon by 
officials. From the point of view of national education, the step they have 
taken of retreating from the Municipality until their grievances are redressed 


cannot but be regarded as highly significant. 


There is no doubt that if the 


same spirit had marked our public activities, we would have ere long won our 
rights. The Barsi people deserve the best thanks of their countrymen for their © 
thoughtful and far-sighted conduct. The fracas existing between them and 
the local authorities is, however, a matter of deep regret, and I earnestly hope 
that His Excellency the Governor will make prompt enquiries into the 


whole affair. 


[The Prabodh Ratna, writing in the same strain, refers to the 


‘recession ’ from the Bombay Legislative Council and praises the people of Barsi 
for following the example of men like the Honourable Mr. Mehta and his 


colleagues in the Council. 


It remarks :—The Barsi people have resolved to have 


nothing to do with the local Municipality, and this shows how much disgusted 
they are with the high-handedness of the local authorities. They have not as 
yet lost all hope of having their grievances redressed, but in case they get no — 
redress they intend to sever their connection with the Bairsi Light Railway 
which has, in fact, been the indirect cause of the present unsatisfactory state of 
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things. The paper also publishes the texts of telegrams and petitions sent 
by the people anent the matter to the Commissioner, C. D., and His Excellency 
the Governor. | 


Nati ve States. 


51, “ We think there ought to have been in the Conference some Indian 
Chiefs to represent the interests of their brethren ; 
Comments on the Con- and fortunately for us there is no lack of enlightened 
air on the education of Native Chiefs and Princes who would have willingly 
ative Princes. ; ; ‘ 5 
Indu Prakésh (31), 10th co-operated with the Viceroy in his new scheme. The 
Feb., Eng. cols. Gaekwar of Baroda is unanimously admitted to be a 
highly capable ruler, His excellent article on the 
education of Native Princes in the January number of Mr. Malbari’s Zas¢ 
and West is suggestive enough and has deservedly excited considerable atten- 
tion in many quarters in this country. Lord Curzon, in his speech, found fault 
with the way in which the seats in the Chiefs’ Colleges are filled. The character 
of the education imparted in these institutions is perhaps not highly satis- 
factory and this may be one of the reasons why the colleges are not duly 
patronized, The Principals of these institutions are Europeans who have got 
little or no experience of the particular training which is essential for a 
Chief who has to look to the welfare of his Native State. Education that 
denationalizes the royal students must be discouraged, andyLord Curzon is not 
slow to observe that such education as is in vogue turns our Indian Princes 
into idlers who do not know their true responsibility........... In ancient times 
the sons of kings were educated by our Rishis and the education thus received 
stood them in good stead and made them good rulers. Even in recent times 
Akbar was trained in the Indian atmosphere and is admitted to be a successful 
ruler, The late Tukojirao Holkar and Jayajirao Scindia were also good rulers. 
Even at present how many of the Chiefs that receive education at these 
Colleges will come to the level of the Ruler of Baroda, the Thakors of Gondal 
and Morvi, And the Nizam? We may also ask how many of the Native States 
are managéd on the model of the Mysore State. The fault lies, no doubt, with 
the education which the Chiefs recéive. Excellence in cricket, polo and other 
out-dogr English games does not give to the royal students even the faintest idea 
of th¢ir responsibilities. It 1s a hopeful sign of the future of our Princes, 
therg¢fore, that Lord Curzon’s attention has been drawn to this subject and that 
he does not believe skill in sports alone to be the chief qualification of an 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


“From the last issue of the Gondal Darbari Gazette we are glad to 
cog learn that His Highness Sir Bhagwatsinghji, the 
Reg serecery os fT Thakor Saheb of (sondal, has been kind enough to 
noni Pe gee State anthori- remit half the amount of the State dues under the 
ties prohibiting the slangh- Vighoti system from the cultivating classes of the 
ter cattle, a State, owing to their depressed condition consequent 
. peer Times (6), “th non the recent famine years. His Highness has, 
o : besides this valuable concession, resolved to make 
takdvt advances to them, without charging any interest for the same, in 
necessary cases, with a view to enable them to maintain their agriculture in a 
tolerably good condition, The same Gazette also publishes an order issued by 
His Highness, to be applicable to the subjects of his State, that no one of them 
should kill any cattle, such as cows, oxen or their calves, either for food or for 
any other purpose....... The State has resolved to look upon such an act in the 
light of a cognisable offence liable to be dealt with under the Indian Penal Code. 
A person found to disobey the above order will, therefore, be tried before a 
Court of the First Class Magistrate of the State, and on the charge being 
proved against him, he will be liable to six months’ imprisonment of either 
kind, or to a fine of Rs. 200, or both.” © 
G. M. SA’THE, 


. Reporter on the Native Press. 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 18th February 1902, 
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84 | Prekshak... a ae 
35 | Samarth i Kolhapur 
36 | Shaéhu Vijay a Do. aes 
37 | Shri Sayd4ji Vijay . Baroda ... 
38 | Subodh Patrika ... - | Bombay... 
39 | Sudhdrak ... ..., Poona 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
40 | O Anglo-Lusitano ..| Bombay... 
ENGLIsH, PorTUGUESE | 
AND CONCANIUM. | 
41 | O Bombaense a Bombay... 
ANGLO-SINnpDI. 
42 Al-Hagq ; Sukkur .. 
Petes 3. ws hcl BHederabhad 
(Sina). 
Ancio-Urpu. 
44 | Muslim Herald ... .| Bombayee. 
ENGLI8H, MARA'THI AND 
GuUJABa'TI. 
46 | Baroda Vateal .., ...| Baroda .. ps 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. é 
46 | Karn&tak Patra ,., | Dharw4r one 
Gusara’tt. 
47 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... —_.,,) Bombay a 
48 | Akhbfr-e-Souddgar .... Do. we , 
49 | Bombay Patrika ... i DOs bas 
$0 | BombaySaméchér ... Do. ..  ,., 
51 | Broach Mitra _.., i Broach ,,, 
52 | Broach Saméchér.. ... Do wu... 
53. | Deshi Mites... ..,|Surat 4, ax 


.| Bi-weekly 
| Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do... son 
i een 


} Weekly... 


.| Weekly... 


| Weekly .., 


a aa 


| Daily... 


Weekly ... 
Weekly ... 
Datly ws 
Do. ees 
Weekly... 
‘Daily ... 
Weekly 

+ eee 

Do. eee 

od 


...| Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 

man) ; 46, 

., Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 

tian ; 41. 

»»-| Hari Nérfyan Apte; Hindu Chitp4wan Bréh- 

man); 32. 

...| Ladu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 

Hindu (Maratha) ; ~ 


.| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman); 30. 


..., Ganesh Ballél Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
| Brahman) ; 30. 


ss W4man R4mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 
\ aa ete Brdéhman) ; 26. 
.. Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 26. 


! | Démodar Sd4vlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
37. 

... Dwarkeén4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
26. 


.. Vinhyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 


ae Leandro Mascarenbas ; Goanese ; 42 ... oe 


_.. Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 
(Pathan) ; age between 35 and 40. 
— Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
! Muhammadan ; 26. 


| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 
| 


! 


...| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu (Linga- 
| yat); 3l. 


K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
| 
: Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 45 ae 


aah ' Balubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
| age 30. 
. Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Parsi; 31. 
an -Mérfekl4l Narotamdis ; > Hindu (Bania) ; $2 ... 


; Ardeshar Dinsha G4ndhi; P4rsi ; 42 ... ans 
K4shides Bhagvind4s; Hindu (K&chis, é i.€e, & 


a 


 Claenlie 


tion. 


—o 


900 


1,160 
500 


1,100 


65 


250 


vegetable seller) ; 42. 


j 
i 
! 
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No. | Name of Publication. { Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —" 
GuJARATI—continued. | | 
| 
54 | Din Mani woe = eee} Broach oe peo] WHOOKIY cen ens Bate: Pil smd Hindu = (Kéyastha 125 
nia) ; 47, 
55 Fursad eee aee eee | Bombay... eee Monthly... ees Bomanji Navroji K4braii ; PArsi ; 41 eco 600 
56 | Gadgadat: sad ee: Se St woe) Weekly ove vee —e Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassoda} 1,000 
ania); 35. . 
57 =| Gap Sap ... e sor] WO, wee --| Fortnightly ...| Perozsh4h Jehengir Murzban; Parsi ; 25 425 
98 | Hitechchhu en ---| Ahmedabad ,,.) Weekly... —a«»| Jesing Mulji ; Htadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62 si 400 
59 | J4ém-e-Jahdnooma -| Bombay... ooo} Do, »-| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria ; Pdrsi; 25 300 
60 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... ooo] Do. ».| Daily .| Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi ; 52 3,000 
1 | Kaira Vartaman ... | Kaira Weekly ‘| Kahdndis  Fulchand; Hindu  (ShrAvak 79 
Bania) ; 63. 
62 | Navs&ri Prak4sh .. . | Navsarl... i 2 ee »-| Rustamji Jamdspji; Parsi; 52 ... 800 
63 | Nure Elam one ‘ee Bombay... «+ Monthly... »+-| MerwAnji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62... 600 
64 (Nydyadarshak  « ree| Ahmedabad __,..; Fortnightly .| Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrim4li| 300 
| Shravak Bania) ; 33. 
65 | Praja Mitra ae »»-| Kardchi,.. »»»| Bi-weekly .| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; Parsi; 28 ... 350 
66 | Praja Pokar vie ooo} Surat 5 Weekly ... ..| Hormas ji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... 500 
67 | Punch Dand Ke -| Bombay... «| Do. Jamnad4s Bhagvandds Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
39. 
68 |Samsher Bahédur .| Ahmedabad Do. .|Savaibhai  Réichand; Hindu  (ShrAvak 200 
| Bania) ; 57. 
69 | Stri Bodh... ...| Bombay... »«-| Monthly... .| Kaikhoshru Navroji K4abraji ; Parsi; 57 400 
70 | Surat Akhbér ee Surat “| Weekly... ” Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33 300 
71 | Svadesh Banchu ... a Mahudha 4 Do. -ee| MAaneklal Khushaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; £0 250 
72 +| Vishvadarshan sist MMII: ae eek ae .| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Brah-| os. 
| | man); 2», 
| | 
HINDI. | 
7a | Pandit: ,.. oe aoc: BOOMR tae «- Weekly .| Govindrao Gangirim Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 126 
| | jari) ; 40. 
74 (Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Bombay « Do. | Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (N4gar| 6,200 
| ebar. | : Brahman) ; 36. 
: 
| K A‘NARKESE, | 
; 
75 | Digvijaya ee 00s Gada se. ... Weekly ... ».| Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu] ,,, 
| | | (Devavg, Lingavat). 
76 | Hubli Patra ...| Hubli a ae «| Hanmant Sanjiv Sagar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brih-] 125 
man); 40. 
“7” | Karndtak Vritta... wes Dharwar ca ee »((1) Shivrim Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
| | (Karh4da Brthman) ; 30, 
| | (2) Ann&chdrya Bélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| aes (Deshasth Brahman); 32. 
78 . Lok’ Bandhu oe ee Do. . | Gururfo R4ghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu 300 
| | | : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 37. 
79  Loka Mitra one ...| Havert (Dhar-, Do, —... »-|Guddo Melgir Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth)  ,,, 
| war), i Brahman). . 
go | Rasik Ranjini... ...| Gadag ... Do. »--| Gaurishankar Ramprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| Brahman); 409. 
81 | Saty4 Vritta oes Se EES 3 © SR evonaien 87: , .|Shriniv4s Raghavendra Umachigi; Hindu 200 
| | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. 
| MaRATHI, | | 
89 , Arunodaya is ae Ree ms eee Weekly ... | Kashinith Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan, . 700 
| | | Brahman) ; 56. ee ae 
3 | Alrvavart.. 4. ee Dhulia... | Do. 4. +-| Withal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
84 Belgaum Saméchar ..-/ Belgaum ve Doe oe ws] Hari Bhikeji Samant ; Hindu (Gard Brahman) ; 325 
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Pandhari Bhushan 
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Brdhman) ; 28 


No, | ‘Name of Publication, Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
MaRA’THI—continued, — | 
85 | Chandanshu I Tdsgaon coo! Weekly o00, 0: Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 28 
) | shasth Brahman); 38. 
86 | Chandrakant ,.. « | Chikodi | DO vee .| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| piwan Brahman); 36. 
87'| Chandrodaya . Chiplun DO: ive ..| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Ohitpawan 250 
: | Brahman); 34. 
88 | Chikitsak... ose .- Belgaum vs Do a 5 a % an Bhimaji Hindn (Deshasth Brahman) ; | 600 
89 | Chint4amani oe-| Nipdni ... ; Do. ba a Reghoba Gurau; Hindu (Maré-| 40 
| , | tha 
90 |Chitragupta .. + Karad ... | Do. | Jagannath Baléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda} 100 
| | Bréhman) ; 31. 
91 | Dakshin Vritta ...—..., Kolhapur | Do. -» Badashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chandra-| = 175 
| — seniya Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 63. 
92 | Deen Mitra .- Bombay... Nie ve weands coe 
93 | Deshakdlavartaman ...| Erandol < Do. ,.| Mahd@dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
| | Baars 37. ie 
< mde Vritte ... | Dhérwar ae “et ...| Rao Saheb Ant mehandra Joglekar ; 790 
sigh cece oles | | Hindu (Chitpawan Bethan} | $02. 
95 | Dnydn Sagur_s,,. .... Kolhapur , Do. ee Vithal Mantri ; Hinds (S4rasvat Brith- 275 
| | man); 36. 
96 | Gurékhi ... ...| Bombay... ‘ Do. .... Vinayak Narayan Bhate; Hindu (Karhida 2,400 
| | Brahman) ; 32. | 
97 | Gurakhi ... on fee Daily 3 Do. do. | 5,000 
98 finde Punch ...) Thana Weekly | Shridhar Vaman Sathaye ; Hindu (Chitp&wan! 200 
| _ Brdhman); 36. 
99 | JagadAdarsh Ahmednagar ...; Do. “ ee Bahirav. Limédye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
3 | pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
00 | Jagadhitechchhu ...| Poona | Do. | Réoji Shridhar Gondhale kar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 4,000 
per | _ wan Br&hman) ; 70. | 
101 | Jagatsamdchir ... . Thana oe oe . Trimbak A’baji Réje; Hindu (Khyasth 600 
Mh Prabhu) ; 36. | 
K4l .e,, Poona, Do. .. Shivriin Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 2,000 
sis | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 40. : 
103 | Kalpataru.., .../ sholapur eer ,.., Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman) ; 43. 
104 | Karmanuk ae oo) POONA se. ao De ..| Hari Nérdyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitpawan 3,000 
| | Brahman) ; 32. 
105 | Ker4l JCokil som bay... ~ Monthly | Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4dai 2,000 
: | Brahman) ; 45. oar 
wart : eg ; Poona 4 Weekly eee Pa | Bal G: aneadhar Tilak, b. A, LL.B..; Hindu 3,000 
ee 3 | J ’ (C thitpawan Bréhman) ; JY. 
107 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...| Dbulia ... 590. . ees se Balwant Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| | Brdhman) ; 39. 
108 | Khandesh Vaibhav ee ee) ae ..., Balwant Janérden Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 800 
pawan Brahman) ; 50. 
109 | Kumtha Vritta ... Kumta ... wie ...| J#kshman Baburdo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 300) 
| | ! Brékman) ; 42. 
kamata... mee ... | Vengurla Mises .... Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 525 
1 2 . : | Brahman); 23. | 
111 | Lokaseva ... ie id N&sik ... seit Oe ... Anant V&aman Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan 300 
| ~ Bréhman); 35. | 
| | | 
112 | Mahirdshtra Vritta ,, | Sdtdra .., seit eae es ,..| Pandurang Bab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; | 150 
! : 35. 
113 | Moda Vritta.... cee | Wai iad Dee aa »..| Kashingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpiwan' 1,500 
| | Brdliman) ; 50. ) 
114 | Mumbai Vaibhav vee) Bombay... sie Daily ... «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-, 1,600 
| | pawan } Pribinan 13 U9. 
115 Mumbai Vaibhav ee: Do. eee vee Weekly eee eee do. , eee 1,100 
116 | Nagar Samichér... .../ Ahmednagar a i een ane ae Linguji Hindu (Telegu Fulm4li) , 79 
117 | N&sik Vritt ran we| N&SiK 6. so teae | Meee ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 250 
| | Brahman) ; 28. | 
| 
118 Nydys Sindhu ... «| Ahmednagar ..,. Do. ...  .... Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth. 200 
: | Bréhman) ; 28. 
119 ,..| Pandharpur Do. 4. — o.| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
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| Marirni—continued. | 
120 | Pandhari Mitr& ... »+| Paudharpur — ,,,| Weekly .., ; —— Sukh4rim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth J08 
3 hman) ; 36. | 
121 | Poona Vaibhav Vadgaon Do, »..| Ganesh Mahfidev Kelkar; Hindu (C shitpSwan! 300 
| Brahman) ; 38, 
122 | Prahodh Chandrika -+| Jalgaon DOs ose seal ay yan Narsinh Fadnis, Hindu { (Deshast 300 
| réhman) ; 37. 
123 | Prabodh Ratna | Barsi .»»| Monthly | Pérling Pri ibhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 4€@ | 75 
| | 
124 | Pratod | Isl4mpur .| Weekly .. -, Ramchandra Nardyan  Kashalkar ; Hindu’ 360 
| (Karh4da Brahman) ; 44. 
125 : Raghav Bhushan -| Yeola Do. . | Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35. 135 
126 | Saty’ Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. os | Hari Nardiyan Limaye; Hindu ar 1,000 
| | Brahman); 55. | 
127 | Sholipur Sam&ch4r » | Shol4pur Do. ..., Narsdppa Abdnna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 42 - 375 
128 ) Shrigonda Vritt ... -+- | Shrigonda ; Do. — Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaitch) ; 7 100 
enue JY. 
129 | Shri Shahu eee soe] BACETR © sve Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (K arhada Brith 100 
| man) ; 22 | 
130 | Shubh Suchak Do. et Oe ue .»»| Ramohandra Appaji Chitale; Hindu (Chit-' 150 
| 4wan Brahman) ; 50. | 
131 , Sudarshan -+-| Ahmednagar | Do. | Dhondo A’tm4ram Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth; 400 
| | _ Brahman) ; 35. 
132 Sudhakar ae eo| Pen tn ae e ; Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
| srihman); 41. | 
133 Vartddarah --o| Malvan ... - Do, ; Fa | Narayan Pundlik Sd4mant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-' 600 
| | man); 41. | 
134 | Vengurla Vritta ... .| Vengurla Do. a Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 300 
| | Brahman); 42. | 
135 | Vidya Vilds .| Kolhapur | Do. wee, Shankar Haghundth Gokhale ; Hindu (Chit- 600 
| | | pawan Brahman) ; 45. 
136 | Vidye#rthi . ooo} Nandurb4r oe. | Do. s.| Sad4shiv V4aman MarAthe ; > Hindu Asia inl Wardens 
| | Brahman); 24 
137 | Vikshipta ... eee -e-| Bombay... eost DO. ...| Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu (KarhAda| 1,800 
ee | | Brahman); 32. | 
138 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...) Do. oss .--| Monthly bee Sa Oe et Aa al | =. 600 
| 
139 | Vrittas4r ... | Wal vine woe| Weekly ... | Lakshman Mahiddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 25. 
140 | Vritta Sudha oa «, Satara ‘eee! Do. ...| Ramehandra Vainan Daas avkar; Hindu (De- 100 
| _ shasth Brahman) ; 
141 | Vy4pdri_... en 1 Poona - .<. Do .. Nana Dadaji Gasd: "Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 
: : man) ; 39. | 
: | 
| SINDI- 
142 | Khairkhah Sind ... «| Karachi | Weekly | Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (anil) ; 27 3 600 
143 |Muin-ul-Islém_ ..; et ee ak Oe a ; Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan ; Muham-|., 
| madan; 46. 
144 | Sind Sudhar ae a ae ont ve Kh&richand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 33 in 600 
145 “Sookree oe ay ee Gey) See ee (| Seer saa ' Jhbamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40 ... 200 
| | | 
| 
| Urov. | 
| ) 
146 Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... —oxe| Weekly... —..., Hakim Mahomed Abdu! Hamid Farrahk; 700 
| | Muhammadan; 46. 
147 | Sult4in-ul-Akhb4r wool Do. coo _— vee! Daily coe se Do. do. ee 400 
| 
| 
‘Mapa'rut AND Ka'NAREBE. 
148 | Chandrika ve gas} Bégalkot we) Weekly... eee Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
| | Brahman, Smiarta); 357. 
149 | Karnétak Vaibhav .».| Bijapur ... vee) Do ese wee) Annji Gop4l Joravur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| | Vaishnav Docteonaas) ; 33. 
150. Siddheshvar eee toe Bagalkot sal Dn, yy) ‘. aoa Shiva)i ow4r; Hinda (Maratha) ; 150 
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MABRA’THI AND URDU. 


151 | ChampAvati see = eee| Bid (Hyderabad| Weekly... ...| Krishnarfo Trimbakréo Ré4jurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan), (Br4hman); 30. 


152 | Gulbarga Samdchdr _...| Gulbarga ee «| Parashram Govind; Hindu(Brahman); 45 ... 500 


PoRTUGtU £8E-KONKANI. 


1638 |} A Luz ew ies ...| Bombay... v.| Weekly os. ...| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 «| 1,000 


154. | Luso-Concanim .,.. cc ae ee “il Eee ie ...| C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 are ee eee 600 


Notes,—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Keport in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 

C. The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accentis left out, and the short a(“% =u in gun) is, to prevent, confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and yeriodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicala. 
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No. | Name of Publication, | Where published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. 
24 _ and West .+»| Bombay eee ibsevs ini 
GoJARATI. | 
53a | Deshotkarsh ...| Ahmedabad ov. Weekly eee oo000e eee 
624 | Nagar Charcha or the} Bombay ».| Daily es oe eee oe 
| Topics. 
MARATHI. 
117a | Nipéni Vaibhav ...| Nipdni | Weekly ...| Vishnu Ramchandra  Vijdpurkar; 83 
| Hindu (Bréhman), 
1254 | Satya Mitra ..| Malegaon ...{ Do. vee eevee vee 


CON 183 1L—3 eeLbe ye ol 


Nore—The Editor of Nagar Samachar (116), Abanna Lingniji, scems to have died. 


11. 


Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. ‘The Indian Municipalities will present addresses to His Majesty 
i a de Me the King on the occasion of his coming: coronation. 
the King-Emperor to refuse» his isas it should be. As loyal bodies they, can 
to accept costly caskets cover- 40 no less, But whilst they let their heart go out 
ing addresses to him by tothe King in entire thankfulness for the boons. 
a 7 rg and blessings which they enjoy under his benign 
venus (%), 1th Feb, —_peign, whilst they are profuse in their expressions of 
loyal congratulations to His Majesty on his coming coronation, they should 
guard against making the ceremony an occasion for lavish expenditure and 
wasteful extravagance. Most Municipal exchequers in this country are just 
now at a terribly low ebb and in a crippled condition owing to the numerous 
demands made upon them by the plague, the expenditure relating to which 
has most unaccountably been charged upon them, instead of being taken ‘over 
by the Imperial Government. They can, therefore, ill afford to allow a 
further inroad upon théir already depleted resources for the purpose of illumi- 
nated addresses and gorgeous caskets wherewith to emphasize their devotion 
and loyalty to the King. We are glad that Mr. Labouchere in Truth has 
thought fit to sound a timely note of warning. ‘To the King himself,’ he 
writes, ‘the multiplication of these caskets can be nothing but a source of 
embarrassment, and he has far too much sense not to know that the value of 
an address is in no way measured by the amount of money squandered on its 
covering. Wecommend this to Municipal institutions in this country, some 
of whom have a notion that the depth of their loyalty is to be gauged by the 
amount of expenditure they incur in supplying a covering to their loyal ad- 
dresses to the King...,....... If the King will receive no presents that mean 
expense on the part of individuals, he should also put his veto on caskets which 
would entail enormous expense on bodies corporate, and to procure which they 
must stint and starve themselves. It is, therefore, to be hoped that His Majesty 
will be pleased to make it known ‘to Municipalities in India that he would not 
measure the value of their addresses by the amount of money expended on 
the covering.” | 


2. Commenting on the Anglo-Japanese alliance, the Prekshak makes the 
following observations :—The Anglo-Japanese alliance 
The _Anglo-Japanese i] no doubt stave off the final dissolution of China, 
alliance and alleged apathy : ‘ ‘ 
of England in the matter of but has England given to India even a tithe of what 
substantially rewarding India she has extorted from China after the Boxer rebellion ?P 
bli — in the The Indian soldiers have fought on behalf - England 
in every emergency that has arisen; the Native 
eee es too, yi ot to fight in defence of the 
Indian Empire. The Indian people have thus often shown their loyalty in 
an unmistakable manner; yet the British officials are so indifferent to our 
welfare that though they may propound high principles of policy and accept 
whatever gifts we may bestow upon them, they will never give us any 
substantial rights. The apathy shown by Mr. Chamberlain and Lord George 
Hamilton in the matter of redressing the grievances of Indian settlers in Africa 
fully bears out our view. Even in the matter of receiving compensation 
from China for the harm done by the Boxers, England entirely overlooked the 
services rendered by Native troops in suppressing the Boxer rebellion. 


3. Indeed! Lord George Hamilton'is familiar with everything under the 

| sun from the Indian famines to the Egyptian hiero- 

<a neNe we corse’ glyphics, and even in so commonplace a pastime as 
India to cole deputation fishing he can pla his sixteen pounder with the best 
from the Indian Famine of them. It is, therefore, impossible to suggest to 
Union. | him anything that would possess the recommendation 
oer a re ee of novelty with him—he is sure to know all about it 
ages before it is broached. At any rate nothing can be said with regard to 
famines which he will not claim to have previously heard. And so, the famine- 
stricken in India, unless they can invent some new phase, must expect no relief 
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at Lord George Hamilton’s hands. They must tell him something new, or 
shift for themselves as best they can. But what can A tell him that would 
be altogether new? ‘The Hebrew prophet tells us, ‘There is nothing new 
under the sun,’ ” : 


4, * Lord George Hamilton has declined to receive a deputation from the 
Famine Union to present a petition asking for an 
tig, cote a ee ili into the condition of typical famine-stricken 
re villages. Why should the Secretary of State for India 
fight so shy of giving an audience to some of the prominent members of the 
Famine Union, and discuss with them personally the desirability or otherwise of 
the enquiry they want to be instituted ? If he honestly thinks that the request of 
the Famine Union is unreasonable, he should rather be anxious to meet its repre- 
sentatives, and try to convert them to his own views on the subject.’’ 


5. As one readsin the papers the reasons given by Lord George Hamilton 
‘ Ce for his refusal to receive adeputation from the Indian 
Pat ay llth | (37), Famine Union, one is at a loss to know whether to 
(80), 18th Feb, SS~SCé#pPis@ him for his omniscience or blame him for his 
indifference to the interests of India. Never was 
India so unfortunate as to have a Secretary of State so hard-hearted, so utterly 
indifferent to ‘her welfare. As long as India is ruled by officials who do not 
care a bit for her good, though they fatten on her wealth; as long as these 
officials are ready to utter falsehoods and abuse their authority, so long it is 
not possible for her to be happy and prosperous. Indeed it seems unlikely, 
unless Providence intervenes, that officials like Lord George Hamilton will 
ever change their hard-hearted attitude towards India. [Commenting on the 
same subject, the Duydn Prakdsh says:—Lord George Hamilton seems to be 
a highly autocratic ruler. He has not the courtesy even to give a patient 
hearing to what his political pg poe have tosay. Isit not a matter of deep. 
regret that the destinies of India should be in the hands of such a man? | 


6. Referring to the deaths of the Marquis of Dufferin and Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, the Gurdkhi says:—It would seem, 

Reflections on the death of England is at present suffering from divine wrath; 
yoy ag te gf tecaresive = for her greatest sons are one by one leaving this. 
On nevths (7) Slat Ket, mortal world. The Boer war has done great damage 
Gurakhi (97), 21st Feb. . amas 
to England ; the continental nations are also jealous 

of her and are ready to bring her into scrapes. The death, at this juncture, 


therefore, of two of her greatest statesmen cannot but be deeply regretted. 


7. ‘* Whatever difference of opinion there may be as regardsthe Imperial 
policy of Lord Dufferin, his internal administration 
The late Marquis of invariably evoked the appreciation of the press and 
Dafferin. es the public. The formation of the Imperial Service 
as oftur (23), 16th C ti ‘ay ee ° 
Feb., Eng. cols. Corps was a conception of his far-secing mind, and 
its utility and value in the time of war has only 
recently been proved. The foundation of the Lady Dufferin Fund for the 
medical relief of the women of India was no less owing to his initiative than to 
that of the noble lady, whose name it bears. It has brought untold blessings 
to Indian homes, and if for anything, their names will, for this work of charity, 
be cherished by the people of this country until the end of time.”’ 


8. ‘ We regret to announce the — of peel a ae of Dufferin and 

| ‘ | Ava which took place on Tuesday last. It is needless 
—Teeere say that Lord Dufferin is eee in India as 
an ex-Viceroy, and Burma also remembers him to her cost as the Viceroy in 
whose regime she was annexed to the British territory. Lord Dufferin was uni- 
versally recognised to be a diplomat of.a high erder, and even in India, where 
he was rightly criticised for his imperialistic -ideals and measures, he was 
admired as a man of statesmansbip and culture. His rule was, however, 
deservedly unpopular. For it was in his regime that some of the mischievous 
Tenancy Acts, that remain to this day a3 a standing monument of the 
antipathy of the British Government to the land-owning class in India, were 


passed. In his time the Income Tax Act also was passed, and he was 
responsible for Indian revenues being squandered on the border and on the 
annexation of Burma, The Indian National Congress was started during his 
Viceroyalty ; but it was also in his regime that the movement was severely 
criticised and made the object of official displeasure.” 


9. The nepeiiies < ~~ amen ~ onl iets, ex-Viceroy of India, 
a n gathered to his fathers. It is indeed sad 
Feb Hing cola. and. most pitiful that the chairmanship of the Corpo- 
ration with which he chose to connect his distinguished 
name in his declining years should have somewhat tarnished his fair fame. 
It is sad that Lord Dufferin, in the very autumn of his life, allowed himself 
to become a prey to the machinations of the Manager of the Globe Corporation 
when he might have rested on his political laurels and enjoyed the happiness 
which comes of dignified retirement. We wish he had been spared the 
public calamity that overtook him and which hastened on his death. As 
to his European and American career, it may be said that it was one 
unbroken series of good luck and brilliant success to which natural and 
acquired gifts no doubt greatly contributed their share. Turning to his 
Indian career, we are reluctant to say aught of Lord Dufferin’s four years 
of Viceregal administration. Enough was said on his retirement. A ‘ micro- 
scopic minority ’ of Anglo-Indians apotheosised him and sang peeans of praise 
for the forcible seizure of Upper Burma and the domestic policy he followed 
—a policy which in reality sowed the seed of that retrogression and repression 
which fully germinated during the dismal days of the feeble Lord Elgin. But 
the majority of that community somehow were not so enthusiastic, as was to be 
clearly discerned, at the time of his departure,......... As to the statue reared 
in his honour, the less said the better. Statue mania has grown common and 
the man without the statue is now-a-days more respected and honoured. As to 
the Indians themselves it is a matter of history, however much the European 
chroniclers of the present hour may try to suppress the reverse side of Lord 
Dufferin’s administration, that | were almost wholly dissatisfied with the 
way in which he had ruled them. Lord Dufferin set too much value on his 
Turkish and Egyptian experience. Owing to a different course of circum- 
stances he was able to achieve excellent results both at Constantinople and 
Cairo. But never did he commit a greater error in statesmanship than when 
as Viceroy of India he endeavoured to adopt the same policy in this country. 
ere It was during his administration that the policy was first inaugurated 
of playing off the Hindu against the Muhammadan and vice versa, a policy 
which has since raised a Frankenstein in the country which is proving nota 
little inconvenient to Government itself. The fact shows how dangerous it is 
even for successful ambassadors in diplomacy at semi-Kastern courts like those 
of Turkey and Egypt to introduce into India a policy which for a variety of 
reasons and circumstances is utterly unsuited to it.”’ The paper, after making 
adverse comments on Lord Dufferin’s policy regarding the annexation of 
Burma and the Public Service Commission and his attack on the Congress 
movement on St. Andrew’s Day on the eve of his retirement, concludes :—“ The 
diplomatist who succeeded so admirably at Constantinople and Cairo egregiously 
failed at Calcutta. That failure is a serious warning to coming Viceroys, Lord 
Dufferin, in short, at his very best, was a brilliant failure if you please; but 
still a failure after all. This will be the impartial verdict of history which 
will never endorse the unstinted and hollow panegyric which contemporary 
statesmen and chroniclers, singularly wanting in a true knowledge of the 
Indian view on his administration have passed on him, with the object of 
belitting India’s most beloved and popular Viceroy whose name is reverently 
cherished in every nook and corner of the Empire. It shall be so cherished for 
generations to come when the name of Lord Dufferin and the tribe of adminis- 
trators of his class is clean forgotten.” 


10. “ With all our differences with Lord Dufferin we cannot but deplore 
the domestic and financial misfortunes which overs 
took such a talented man of great accomplishments 

| after his retirement. He took up the Indian Vice- 
royalty at the age of fifty-nine. But with all his industry and talents he did 
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not, 3 se a very successful Viceroy ‘from the point of view of the Indian public, 
A. Viceroy with the traditions of a tactful and accomplished diplomatist and 
with his rich exuberance of rhetoric is, with all his cleverness, not likely to 
win the hearts of the people of India, unless that rhetoric and dazzling eloquence 
are accompanied by practical and tangible demonstrations of good+will, sin- 
cerity and sympathy towards a helpless people. By this time all of us have 
known well enough that it does not cost much, nor does it require extraordinary 
genius to make high-sounding and brilliant speeches in one’s own mother- 
tongue. With all his brilliance and powers of discernment and with all his 
od intentions, Lord Dufferin failed to reach the heart of the Indian public. 
He did not understand them, whilst they looked upon him only as an eloquent 
and shrewd diplomatist who had yet to give tangible proofs of his practical 
sympathy with the subject people. If he had come to India some years earlier, 
it is likely he would have done more for India than he actually did.......... As & 
diplomatist he had a very successful career and as such he was only accustomed 
to praises all round. He was, therefore, very sensitive to adverse criticism in 
India. He had not the indispensable political imagination nor that sympathetic 
frame of mind to realize the‘ attitude assumed by the Indian public. He 
showed signs of irritation and exasperation. He lost control over himself. He 
forgot the caution and circumspection for which he was so well-known as a 
diplomatist. He lost touch with Indian thought and aspirations, and if he had 
reasons to complain of misrepresentation by the Indian Press, he himself was 
guilty of extraordinary misrepresentation of the aims and objects of the 
Congress. The secret methods and doings of our Government are apt to be’ 
misunderstood by those who have no share whatsoever in the actual and 
responsible administration of the country. Lord Dufferin failed to realize this 
aspect of the question. But it was an inexcusable blunder on the part of a 
Viceroy like him when he attributed to the Congress the desire to obtain the 
ower of the purse and keep the Indian executive in subordination to an Indian 
Pudian constituted on a representative basis of the Western type. This 
gross misrepresentation, if it was due to ignorance, only showed how completely 
he had lost touch with Indian thought and Indian movements. He failed to 
realize that when he described the educated Indians as a microscopic minority, he 
was really casting a grave reflection upon the performances of British Gov- 
r ernment during the last 150 years and that he was giving a most effective 
4 ‘ handle to them to turn round and question the wisdom of that still smaller 
| microscopic minority which presumes to think that it is omniscient enough to 
administer the affairs of this vast continent without the co-operation of the 
people vitally affected by the measures of Government.......... He is entitled 
to some credit for having favoured the movement which was ardently cham- 
pioned by the Congress for the reconstitution of the Indian Legislative 
| Councils. But in the interests of truth it must also be pointed out with 
ft candour that the supercilious and even contemptuous attitude he took up 
| in his speech at St, Andrew’s dinner and at the banquet given in his honour 
t at the Byculla Club was unworthy of his past career, his past experience and 
bh his exalted position and was a direct encouragement to many of. his country- 
iF men to assume a similar attitude towards the people of this country and their 
political movements. Lord Dufferin was, after all, a capable and accomplished 
man in whom even Mr. Gladstone had not a little confidence. With every 
desire to give him his due, we confess we cannot find in his Indian record 
anything remarkable which entitles him to be remembered with special 
gratitude by the Indian public. The Indian public have already pronounced 
their verdict upon his Viceregal career and that verdict is not likely to be 
modified in future in essential respects.”’ [The same paper in its vernacular 
- columns observes :—The greatest benefit derived by the natives of India during 
iF the Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin was the inauguration of Lady Dufferin Fund 
i movement for which the name of Lady Dufferin will long be gratefully 
4 remembered by the people. Excepting this there is no single act of His 
; Lordship which is deserving of praise.] 
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. 11. “The annexation of Burma to British India, and the subsequent paci- 
a aoe fication of that country occupies the chief place in 
ae Toh Ee . ed a (26), 16th Tord Dufferin’s administration of this country. 


Anarchy and bloodshed were replaced by law and order, 


15 


and Lord Dufferin’s action in seizing Burma was marked by a promptness and 
sagacity worthy of a strong ruler. The administration he established in British 
Burma has already been marked by-substantial results of which we had had 
pont, only recently when His Excellency Lord Curzon made a tour of the 

ovince and compared the past with the present. The formation of the Impe- 
rial Service Troops and the Indian Army Reserve, the strengthening of the 
coast defences of India, and the géneral all round precautions to fortify India 
against foreign invasion were some of Lord Dufferin’s greatest works in 
India, True it is, they added greatly to the Imperial finances of this country, 
the Income Tax which he imposed being a most obnoxious burden that the 
people have still to bear as the outcome of his extravagance. But none can 
withhold credit from the great Marquis’s successful administration of this 
country which bore undoubted characteristics of sagacity, vigilance and ex. 
ceptional capacity for a wide range of work which would have daunted a less 
resolute and capable ruler.” 


12. “The sad news of ~ death of Lord Dufferin will be received in India 

| with regret. England loses in him a consummate 

rg (39), 17th Feb. dinlomatist, whose services to her in various parts of 

her realm have been very signal. To us in India, he 

was not a sympathetic Viceroy. Yet the Congress movement is ascribed, in 

some way not generally known, as owing its existence to him, The name of his 

consort will also be long remembered in this country, for it is associated with 

a humane institution in India, which is already proving a blessing to Indian 
women.” 


13. The late Marquis of mag was a high-souled man of liberal in- 
oo stincts. He was in favour of giving the educated 
Rerart Cine), 2 Fee. Indians a larger share in the shatesaiinn of their 
country; and, in fact, the credit of the appointment of the Public Service 
Commission and of the remodelling of the Legislative Councils belongs, in 
a large measure, to him. It is said that it was he who first conceived the happy 
idea of giving a permanent character to educated public opinion by establishing 
the Indian National Congress. But unfortunately India did not reap much 
good from his generous impulses and principles. The invasion of Burma and 
its final subjugation soon revealed to the Indian people the imperialistic side 
of his character. The conquest of Burma led to the imposition of the income- 
tax which has now become a permanent burden, though at the time of levying 
it, assurances were given that it would soon be repealed. Later on, he thought 
that the agitation of the Congress was not carried on in accordance with his 
views. He grew somewhat intolerant of public criticism and even went the 
length of expressing his disapproval of the Congress and of the Native Press in 


a public speech. In spite of his liberal views, the Marquis of Dufferin cannot, © 


of course, be placed on the same level as Lord Ripon, though he may be ranked 
higher than some of his predecessors. 


14, The Vdrtddarsh publishes, under the heading “ Utterances of a 
patriotic man fallen into the net of subjection,”’ 

Advice by an Irish an address which a loyal and grateful Hindu is 
car agg a at a said to have heard in a dream from an Irishman, 
esa & of sen * and which runs as follows:—O thou eunuch, fie 
Vartédarsh (133), 17thFeb, upon thee! Didst thou think me to be an English- 
man and hence fall prostrate at my feet? But 

Ch} utter not the name of that juggler. I am not he I[ am an [Irish- 
man. You Hindus! Your actions are such that one should not even see 
your face. You boast of your loyalty, but we Irish people know how 
hollow it is! You starve your wives and children, raise memorials to 
your rulers, lick their shoes and then call yourselves loyal, It is better 
to call you eunuchs than loyal subjects. If you had had any vitality left 
in you, you would never have been loyal but would have applied the knife 
to the throats of your rulers, You are helpless, impotent and hence 
profess to be loyal. But Oh! ‘thou black man, tell me are you Hindus 
sincerely loyal? No, I donot think so. We, Irishmen, are not at all like 
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you. We regard life as a mere breath and deem all men equal. Though 
society may be divided into different classes, yet these classes are all on the 
same level and none of them can claim greater rights than the rest. The 
king is for the subjects and the subjects for the king. But in these days 
kings regard themselves as superior to their subjects and our king too does 
the same. But we will not tolerate it. We regard it to be the duty 
of the ee to prevent a king from transgressing the limits of his authority 
and that duty we are at present doing. You, Hindus, have chosen to follow 
different ways. You are welcome to them, but you should not blame 
us for our methods. We cannot allow anarchy and oppression to prevail 
in our country and hence we will do whatever we like to check it, 
Ireland is for the Irish and not for foreigners. Oh, how blessed are we! 
Even the very tips of my nails are filled with patriotism; nothing but 
Treland doI see, hear and talk of. I see Ireland invading the enemy 
and conquering in the struggle. Hurrah! Hurrah! let victory atiend the 


Trish people ! 


15. ‘A canard is afloat in England that the Indian Government is pre- 
oe paring in right earnest against another mutiny in 
PO pg yes Daily aes; India. This is the best of the whole lot of canards 
regarding @ possible mutiny Which we have lately come across, and it implies a 
in India. richness of imagination, a wild luxuriance of the 
Karécht Chromcle (5), faculty of invention at which we find ourselves stag- 
16th Feb. gered and completely non-plussed. Another sepoy 
mutiny in India! This is rich to be sure and would be amusing if it were not 
a false and malacious invention which has for its object nothing more or less 
than the depreciation of India’s loyalty in the estimation of the British public! 
Any native of India may legally proceed against the Daily Vail that has been 
introducing into the British Press the methods of Yankee yellow journalism.” 


16. Though Ireland and India are both subject to England, they differ 
from each other in their attitude towards their rulers. 

Attitude of Ireland and Loyalty is the only support of the Indian people at 
ge helped towards present, and we feel sure they will never adopt the 
mee ‘iu Praka'sh (31), 20th refined methods of the Irish people. Some people 
Feb. ! among us, indeed, seem to believe that the National 
Congress will do no good whatsoever, and that the 

Indian people will never succeed in winning greater rights as they are lacking 
in brute force, It must be borne in mind, however, that, as the example of 
Ireland clearly shows, obstructive methods cannot but recoil upon the heads 
of those who employ. them. ‘The Indian people instead of obtaining any rights 
by such methods will only make their condition worse. Weare firmly 
convinced that it is only by loyal and constitutional agitation that India’s 


political progress can be best promoted. 


17. The Kesavz publishes a letter written by a correspondent in which are 
LEE OS Soper ee set forth arguments adduced by one Kahan Chandraji, 
a ritien & paral yea a member of the Punjab Arya Samaj, to prove that 
advice given to the Hindus to Jesus Christ was a mythical character. Commenting 
prove the superiority of their on the letter, the paper says :—The necessity of stretch- 
religion by a comparative ingthe meaning of the context, inadequacy and in- 
sage. ot TO 1eth feb.” consistency of historical evidence, and want of satis- 
| : factory explanation of the miracles said to have been 
performed by Jesus Christ, these are some of the objections that can be urged 
against the new Testament. It is necessary in these days to bring these objections 
home tothe minds of Hindu youths, and we are glad to see that Mr, Kahan 
Chandraji has undertaken to do it. We only hope he will study the Hebrew 
language and carry on his work fearlessly andin a thoroughly critical spirit. 
As the writings of Shri Sankaracharya clearly show, the Hindus used, at one time, 
to study different religious systems with a view to point out the superiority of 
their own ; and now we must do the same if we wish to maintain the supremacy 
of our ancient religion. 


17 


18. An empire may be compared to the solar system, Just as the planets 
a the 8 vein ese oe the ae so also 
colonies and dependencies revolve round: the central 

« gma ro A agen the power. Inone respect, however, the parallel does 
Kél (102), 21st Feb. not hold good, The centre of the solar system 
| , remains the same for ever; not so the pivot of an 

empire. England is at present the pivot of a world-wide empire, and the 

_ question is whether she will retain that position in years to come, Mr. Stead’s 

view is that England’s power has already begun to decline, and that, in course 
of time, her place will be taken by America. The population of that continent, 
says he, has, during the last century, gone on increasing, till to-day it is equal 
to that of Great Britain, But more than the vastness of her population, 

America possesses another source of strength which England does not com- 

mand, The subjects of America are quite content with her rule, which is not 
the case with England. British rule is utterly disliked by the Irish, and the 
conquest of South Africa. will only bring in another discontented membe; into 
the Imperial fold. Such being the case, says Mr. Stead, Ireland, Australia, West 

Indies, &c., will, one by one, slip away from England’s control, and come under 

the influence of America. In this forecast of the world’s future progress, it is 
strange Mr. Stead has not a word to say as to what is the fate of India, whether 
she is to remain for ever under the domination of England or will come under 

‘the influence of America, or be hopelessly ruined in the struggle for supremacy 

between the two countries, | 


19. The Vdrtddarsh gives a brief description of the Rémdurg Fort in 
the Sdvantvadi State. It concludes its description 
Reflections on an old histo- gg follows:—The Ramdurg Fort was at one time the 


rical fort. abode of valour and wealth; upon it proudly floated 
aaa (1), 77th the flag of independence, But alas! how sad is its 


present condition! Instead of brave nobles defend- 
ing it from attacks of the enemy it is now haunted by wild heasts. 
Instead of the flag of independence we find the flag of heart-rending desola- 
tion waving upon it. Verily, Time is a great devourer; and human glory is 
fickle. | 


20. “The Indian public is now and then regaled with specific diagnosis 

o , ‘hs by doctors who have grown old under the sunny 
burn’s lecture on “Indian Climate of India and who from their idle arm- 
Poverty and Relief Nos- Chairs in the bracing climate of England spread 
trums.” along arm anda keen wit towards poor ‘ bleeding 
Shri Saydji Vijay (37), J[ndia.’ Wedo not know whether each such doctor 
16th Feb. Bag. ool has had his full meed of thanks or fees for his 
leisurely labours. ‘To-day we have tostir ourselves to offer a necessary tribute 
of appreciation to one who, we feel sure, has had the opportunity of studying 
the disease and finding out the remedy......... Mr. Thorburn’s views may 
not be entirely agreeable either to us or to others, but they deserve certainly 
from everybody more than passing study and passing comment, on account of 
his sincerity and straightforwardness. His sincerity is so great and his feeling 
on the subject so intense that we might find him disagreeable without much 
fundamental difference of opinion, while his enemies might find him almost 
as bad as when he burst out some days ago in the Olympic Darbar likea 
bombshell. In his paper on India he has torn asunder the bright attractive 
veil behind which the political philanthropy of the British dominion concealed 
a cloud of high-sounding declarations which the Indian people have accepted 
as pledges of political salvation and which English statesmen and speakers 
have taken good care to parade as such and no other. Mr. Thorburn tells the 
world with terrific integrity that ‘We did not conquer India from philanthro- 
pic but from selfish motives; we hold India now for her good certainly but 
for our own as Well; there is no doubt that in the past England treated 
India commercially as badly as she did Ireland, but that now, as with Ireland 
so with India, she wishes to be as fair as her own interests will permit her to 
be; the possession and successful government of India give England the first 
rank amongst nations, and were she to lose what has been called the Brightest 
Jewel in the Imperial Crown, she would fall from her proud pre-eminence to 
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a position little better than that of Holland ; knowing all this I might reason- 
ably expect my wagered pry to be interested in the welfare of the Empire to 
Which they owe so much of their greatness and riches ; instead of interest I find 
ignorance and indifference.’ These are unpleasant traths, England would. 
never hesitate to subordinate the interests of any of her dependencies to those of 
her own, In national ethics, in political morality, the most solemn pledges 
are vagaries to breed hope, to be broken when necessary and to be executed 
only harmlessly.......... But granted the inevitable truth of a paramount 
nation’s selfishness, a people like that of India needs be cautious to digest that 
doctrine so completely. Our own welfare must persuade us and command us to 
be less sensitive to the selfishness of England. We have hopes and they arise 
not only out of sentiment but out of historic facts. A nation which produced: 
a Chatham, a Gladstone, a Wilberforce, a Howard, a Ripon, a Canning, might 
open before the eyes of its dependent subjects a vast landscape of future pros- 
pects of gradual and partial but certain political salvation. if we do not 
take this hope we commit the first act of national suicide and lay the founda- 
tion of that which we ever wish and pray under any condition should not be, 
viz., political paralysis and dissolution.” 


21, Mr. Thorburn deserves ” thanks of the Indian public for. the 
ere - frankness he has shown in openly declaring tha 
Re Oe i ele I governed for the inka of the Enelish 
people, and that itis this selfish policy that has prompted the latter to kil] 
her industries, Mr, Thorburn also admits, that a vast amount of India’s 
wealth is every year drained away to foreign countries. So far he is at one 
with the leaders of native opinion. In his opinion, however, the true cause of 
India’s poverty is not this ‘ bleeding’ of India, but the greed of the sawkars ; 
and he, therefore, thinks that no improvement in the condition of the rayats is 
ossible, unless measures are taken to free them from the clutches of the Village 
shylccks. It isa pity, however, that he has failed to determine the real cause of 
the poverty of the Indian agriculturists. To father the responsibility for India’s 
poverty upon the wrong party would seem to show how even dispassionate 
inquirers into the problem are not able to shake off their preconceived notions, 
No doubt, the money-lenders have increased in number under British rule ; 
but that is because British rule has killed indigenous industries. When 
national industries have become extinct, and when about forty-five crores 
of rupees are every year drained away to England, is it to be wondered at 
that the various classes of the Indian population should have no alternative 
open to them, but to feed upon one another? British rule has not only 
effected this revolution but hasalso sought, by means of legislation, to perpetuate 
it. Hence it is now futile to attempt to prevent this scrambling for 
existence going on among the various sections of the Indian population, 
by means of legislation directed against one particular class. India cannot 
be truly prosperous unless the agriculturists as well as the sawkars who form 
the bulk of her middle class become prosperous. By blotting the sawkars out of 
existence, the safety of the British Empire may perhaps be ensured, but the 
eople themselves cannot be made happy. As Government themselves have 
admitted, the sawkar is a necessary factor in the economy of Indian life, and it 
would beas unjust to seek to ruin him as it would be to rain the British capitalists 
on the ground that they are the indirect cause of the sufferings of the British 
labourers. How can the middle class pull on unless some portion of the 
national wealth goes into its pockets? And if that class becomes extinct, 
how can the nation retain its vitality and its patriotism? Will not England 
decline in glory, if all her wealth were to be distributed among the labouring 
population alone? ‘The prosperity of a country means and includes the pros- 
ity not only of the lowest classes but also of the middle class; and if Mr. 
Thorburn had looked at the problem of India’s poverty from this point of view, 
he would have grasped the situation better than he‘has done, and would not have 
held the sawkars ie Sem for the chronic poverty of the rayats. To seek to 

protect the rayats of India at the expense of the money-lending class, after a 
.— 


ling her industries and reducing her to poverty, is just like slapping one in 
i for the offence of another. We, however, feel sure that sooner or later 
Mr. Thorburn will accept the popular view in its entirety, When the pro- 
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ductive industries of a country are ruined, both the sawkare and the rayats 
must naturally suffer; and it is no use ruining the former still more by legisla- 

tion, Of course, Government are welcome to their own course, if they want 
to have no other class left in the country than that of hard-worked and semie 
starved agriculturists. 


22. Commenting on the same subject, the Shri Saydji Vijay says :—Will 
Shri Sayéji Vijay (87) the English people follow Mr. ‘Thorburn’s advice and 
ae ’ openly declare that India is governed for the benefit 
| of the ruling class and not of the subject population ? 
If they do so, the pronouncement will be welcome; but, of course, we know 
they will do nothing of the kind. Why should they deny themselves the 
pleasure of indulging in high-sounding platitudes and expressing lip-sympathy, 
if thereby they can obtain credit for being a great and generous nation? Of 
course, the Indian people know only too well thata spirit of selfishness 3 
dominates the attitude of England towards India, and that it is this spirit that , : 
has reduced her to abject poverty. The ‘enlightened selfishness’ of England ‘ 
has plunged seven millions of the Indian people into chronic poverty and 
nobody knows how many more will be similarly plunged in the next twenty- 
five years. There is no doubt a time will come when our rulers will be com- 
pelled to recognise the true situation; and our only prayer is that no extraordi- 
nary events may be necessary to bring it home to them. If God wills that the 
Indian people should ever remain in foreign subjection, they are ready to live 
under the domination of their present rulers ; but then the latter must always 
be alive to their duties. As Mr. Hyndman says, ‘“ Whether we begin to act 
as honest men, or whether we continue our course as unscrupulous pirates, India 
will sooner or later be relieved from our dominion. And when, in time to come, 
she recovers from the frightful injury we have inflicted upon her, the descendants 
of the men of to-day will look back upon our occupation of Hindustan and its 
consequences as a short but. hideous nightmare in her long and glorious 
history.’ Our only prayer is that this contingency foreshadowed by Mr, 
Hyndman may be averted; but as long as England continues to rule India in 
a spirit of selfishness, none can say what may not happen in future. 


23, For many years after the conquest of the Peshwa’s dominions by the 
British, the Indian people lived in a state of glowing 
‘Work done in the sphere of admiration for the new regime, ‘They were, in fact, 
“politics by the leaders of dazzled by the schools and colleges, railways and tele- 
native opinion during the ‘ ; 
last twenty years. graphs introduced in the country, and did not perceive 
Kesari (106), 18th Feb. — the real character of British administration. As, how- 
ever, their acquaintance with the new rule increased 
and the Western education, of which they drank deep, awakened in them new 
aspirations, they were disillusioned of their early notions and felt that in 
spite of its manifold blessings, the British administration contained in it 
the germs of national decay which could only be checked by the introduction 
of timely reforms. This feeling deepened and found its expression in the 
many political movements soon set on foot throughout the country. Till 
about 1880, these movements, though doing good in their own humble sphere, 
lacked coherence and a central guiding organization. This desideratum was 
soon supplied by the establishment in 1885 of the Indian National Congress. 
It has been sometimes urged to the discredit:of the Congress movement that it 
entails an expenditure totally disproportionate to the good it does, This objec- 
tion may or may not be valid; but it must be borne in mind that it is the 
Congress that has leavened our activities with'a national sentiment, developing 
a spirit of sympathy among the various sections of the Indian population and 
making them feel that their interests are identical and that they must work in a 
spirit of union for safeguarding them. Thus the development of a sentiment of 
national unity is the first great work done by our leaders during the last twenty 
' years, But this is not all, They have also succeeded in proving, by 
unimpeachable statistical evidence, that the material condition of the country 
has gradually deteriorated until to-day things have come to such a pass that no 
scope is left tothe Indian people for the exercise of their abilities, national 
industries have become extinct, -and famines have become chronic. Most of 
the British officials have always maintained that India is governed solely for her 
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own interests and that she has grown prosperous under British rule. That 
this position is untenable has now been amply proved by the Oongress 


leaders and particularly by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. Digby, whose two - 


recent books, namely “ Poverty and un-British rule in India” and “ Prose 
perous British India,” may be regarded as the latest fruits of their life-long 
study. It is true that a vain-glorious man like Lord George Hamilton 
does not yet admit the correctness of their conclusions; nevertheless, it is 
satisfactory to note that their general soundness has been acknowledged by an 
ex-official like Mr. Thorburn who has openly declared that India is no¢ governed 
for her own interests. This change in the official attitude is hopeful, and we 
feel convinced that ere long even Lord George Hamilton will be brought round 
to the popular view. Now it is true that all the labours of our leaders 
may avail nothing as, do what we may, the officials will never cease to squeeze 
India and to keep their countrymen at home in complete ignorance of 
the true state of things. Nevertheless, it would be foolish if we were to 

ive up the work we have once undertaken. Some of our people, evidently 
Frightened. by the repressive policy Government has adopted of late, have 
maintained that if we want to promote our interests, we must work in a spirit of 
conciliation and compromise, so that our rulers may not get angry with us. 
In our opinion, however, such a method of work is mistaken, nay, it will 
defeat the very object we have in view. It isidle to expect any good from 
it aslong asthe interests of British officials and merchants are mg to 
ours. As Mr, Thorburn plainly admits, India is governed not so much for the 
benefit of the Indian people as for that of the English middle class; such being 
the case, it would be folly to be carried away by the high-sounding profes- 
sions of British politicians. The question is how to check the heavy drain on 
India’s wealth, and we must show our rulers that if selfishness is to be the 
guiding principle of their administration, it should at least be selfishness of 
a far-sighted character. This is the work we have to do during the next twenty 

ears and it cannot be done in a spirit of sycophancy. The path is no doubt 
eset with difficulties and dangers; nevertheless, if we are really anxious to 
promote the good of our country we must be true to ourselves and, nothing 
daunted, must try to reach the haven of peace that lies beyond. Work, such 
as ours, cannot be accomplished unless we pass through the crucible of dangers 
and difficulties. It is in this spirit that the Kesavi has worked for the last twenty 
years and wishes to work in future. 


24, In a contributed article the Mahrdtta says:—‘ Dr. Sarat Kumar 
ia Mullick is doing in London what so few of us have 
tiekil an wlel saa done, viz., carrying on a respectable and inde- 
tioner regarded as a reprisal pendent private profession in a country in which it is so 
upon England for the alleved difficult to practise a profession, and so much more 
drain of wealth from India. — difficult to do so for an Indian, Asa speaker at the 
Makritie (/} 10h Fen meeting on Sunday last pointed out, Dr. Mullick is 
practically diverting the drain of wealth, about which we are complaining in 
season and out of season, so far at least asone human unit can do. Establishing 
oneself in England respectably and making the English people pay for his main- 
tenance and also for enabling him to agitate and exert for winning his political 
privileges—well, that is, to our mind, the most effective and practical measure 
of reprisal that an Indian can take against the nation which is sucking our 
wealth as greedily as a vampire sucks life-blood. It is considerations like 
these that entitle Dr. Mullick to the regard and esteem of our own people, 
and we cannot sufficiently censure those who are so devoid of real public spirit 
as not even to go and hear Dr. Mullick when they are prepared to dance 


attendance upon any second or third rate preacher with a white skin upon his 


face.”’ 


25, The dl says that of late, on account of famine, butchers and 
| Christian missionaries have been able to carry on 
Alleged necessity for estab- gq roaring trade, the former by buying cows on 


lishing orphanages and cow- ,, foes - ‘a 
rotection societies in India cheap terms, and the latter, by bringing famine 


ls -vtaw of fants. orphans into the fold of Christ. It says that such 
Kdl (102), 21st Feb. a state of thingsis to be regretted, and advises the 
people to establish orphanages and cow-protection 
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societies. The latter, it adds, are already in existence in a fairly large number; 
none the less, the paper remarks, the cow-protection [movement has of late lost 
its vitality and requires to be conducted with renewed vigour. 


26. The Arunodaya disapproves of the erection of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall at Calcutta on the ground that the 
Comments on the proposed -expenditure it will entail will be a mere waste of 
pg of the Victoria public funds. It says:—The money that will be 
emorial Hail, Calcutta, ; : 
Arunodaya (82), 16th Feb, Yequired for the Hall will, for the most part, go to 
‘foreign countries, It is not, therefore, amiss to say that 
the Hall will be, as it were, an emblem of the extravagant spirit displayed by His 
Excellency Lord Curzon in frittering away the people’s money for the 
benefit of foreigners. Again, there is another point in connection with 
the Victoria Memorial Fund which is highly instructive, As: is well 
known, India’s Memorial Fund is even larger than that of England; yet what 
reward have we received for the magnificent manner in which we have dis- 
played our loyalty ? Surely the treatment, which our rulers extend to us, is 
so shabby that if it were to be accorded to Englishmen themselves, they would 
not tolerate it even for a moment, But, of course, Englishmen are our rulers 
and they can have their own way, whereas we cannot. 


27. The steps taken by the Government of India with the sanction of 
Keckaaa ak tes a the Secretary of State for the preservation of ancient 
ws the Government of DUildings in India will be hailed with great satis- 
India regarding the preserva- {faction throughout the country. A Government 
in of ancient buildings in a cp ~~ the oS one wer of rupees 
nals. annually Tor the purpose. Is 18 &@ welcome ste 
Pp sere ad (4°); for no patriotic person can wish to see seoihant 
monuments of architecture ruined, especially as 
such monuments are associated with events of past history. We are afraid, 
however, that the amount set apart by Government will hardly be adequate 
for the purpose. Still it is a beginning made in the right direction and we 
only trust the people will appreciate the great service done to them by 
Government in the matter. 


28. ‘The nature of the administrative topics on which one Resolution after 
: another is being issued by Lord Curzon happens, in 
PP acecere grein between Lord yy opinion, to be such as to remind the public of the 
urzon’s regime and that of , : 
Lord Ripon. regime of the most popular Viceroy India ever had, 
Mahrdtta (7), 16th Feb we mean the Marquis of Ripon. Thus, while the 
Resolution of the Government of India on the subject 
of land revenue in 1884 had caused a pleasant sensation throughout the length 
and breadth of India, the Government Resolution on the same subject issued 
on 16th January 1902 is so important that it may well be a memento of Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty ; nay, it may not improbably remain a distinct land- 
mark in the field of British administration. Then, again, the Education 
Commission of 1882, which was a characteristic feature of the enlightened 
rule of Lord Ripon, corresponds with the present Universities’ Commission. 
We are, however, only sorry to note that while our familiarity with the 
topics of Lord Curzon’s Resolutions reminds us of the days of Lord Ripon, we 
have no hopes whatever that the outcome of the decrees of the former will be as 
beneficent in effect as the outcome of those of the latter. We have already 
been disappointed in the matter of the Government Resolution on land assess- 
ments, and we only hope that the result of the Universities’ Commission 
will not once more painfully remind us of the real difference between the two 
great Viceroys.”’ 


29. Lord Curzon admits that the frequency of famines in India is due 


3 to the fact that there are no industries in the country 

Request to the Viceroy to except agriculture. If so, why is His Lordship 
do something practice’ {© doing nothing to promote the industrial development 
lopment of India," —~—~»- Of the country? He can, if he wills it, do much to 


‘Arunodaya (82),16th Feb. revive at least some of the minor indigenous industries. 


Lord Curzon’s administration will end in a year or 


two; yet he has done nothin 


g practical beyond appointing Commissions and 
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30. “The decision arrived a y “4 rire to oe Bombay Victoria 
Memorial Fund will meet with general approval. 
of ie ae reg oP a a0 After careful consideration the Executive Guanine 
Committee, Bombay, toestab- Gould not, in view of the comparatively very small 
lish a school for the blind. =gmount of the fund, recommend anything better 
av Spectator (4), 16th than the founding of an institution for the instruction 
of the blind.......... His Excellency Lord Northcote 
has promised his support, and it is hoped that the Municipality will also 
see its way to contribute something towards the annual expenditure of the 
school. These hopes, we think, are but legitimate and, along with the assistance 
of private philanthropists, the proposed school for the blind will indeed be 
a fitting monument to the memory of one who was indeed a unique embodi- 
ment of what is truly great and good in womankind.”’ 


31. “ The final decision of the subscribers to the — Memorial of this 
Presidency will not, we are afraid, commend itself 
ss ic dpe > (31), 17th to the public at large. We venture to say that the 
pen’ plan of spending a lakh and seventy thousand rupees 
over the proposal is somewhat of doubtful utility and narrow in its scope. Itis 
perhaps the least comprehensive of the four suggestions submitted to the 
Committee, ............ Butasit is, we think, whatever is collected could 
have been better used for any of the other schemes which have been thrown out, 
The utilitarian principle of looking to the greatest good of the greatest number 
possible, and also of providing for the most urgent need of the day, should, in 
the matter of disposing of the fund, have been the sole guide to the Committee. 
We wonder how this principle was overlooked when such a large sum of money 
was to be dealt with. The recent calamities of famine and plague have 
unfortunately opened many other fields for Government as well as for other 
hilanthropists to direct the stream of their charities to save agg from death, 
f Mrs. Wylie finds it necessary to open a Pauper Famine Hospital at her 
“own cost and the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hume had to open a big Famine 
Orphanage for boys and girls left destitute during the last famine, and if the 
want of sufficient nurses, of primary schools, of technical and industrial 
institutes as well as of poor-houses and workshops is daily pressing on our 
attention, the action taken by the Committee in disregarding all these laudable 
rojects is indeed inexplicable, It is still the more so when we remember the 
invariable plea of financial disabilities urged by Government when such schemes 
are placed before them. The number of the blind cannot and is not so great 
in the Presidency as the number of those who are starving for want of food, 
of other necessities of life and of adequate medical relief.”’ 


32. Jt is announced that His Excellency Lord Northcote, the Governor 

. of Bombay, on the occasion of his recent visit to our 
Bry es fa beg 57 «city during this week has handed over a cheque for 
Rs. 5,000 for the relief of Rs. 5,000 to the Honourable Mr. Lely, Commissioner, 
the famine-stricken in the N.D., with the object of relieving distress in Ahmeda- 


Ahmedabad a : % bad District. A similar sum as noticed by us at that 
Feb. Bape nng (22), 16th time was given by His Excellency in December last 


to the Political Agent of Kathidwar for a like 
purpose. The amount, though small in proportion to the extent of the distress, 
undoubtedly bespeaks the generous instinct and sympathy of the donor for 
the suffering poor. His Excellency’s recent munificent gift coupled with 
‘similar acts of benevolence in the past. give ample evidence of the kind heart 
possessed by the present head of the Bombay Government. We heartily thank 
His Excellency for this recent gift of his.” 


33. We are warmly thankful to Lord Northcote for the princely 
il donations His Lordship has been giving quite 
——— meet Oe unostentatiously fromi time to time for the relief 
of the famine-stricken in the Presidency. Lord 
Northcote’s solicitude for the people of the Presidency is really deserving of 
ise. As soon as @ recurrence of famine in Gujarat was apprehended, His 
Fordship quietly left for Ahmedabad to see the relief works in 


person al 
handed over a cheque of Rs. 5,000 to Mr. Lely for relieving the distress in the 


a 


‘ 


district. This donation will be allthe more appreciated by the public as it has 
followed close on the heels of a similar one made by His Lordship only two or 
three months ago in Kdathidwir. We only wish our wealthy citizens will 
emulate the noble example set by His Excellency. 


34. “It is really gratifying to come across instances of noble-hearted 

_, retired Civilians remembering this poor country in 

i; Donations by retired Civi- times of her suffering, It was some years ago, 

lans in ald of the rayats ian Be ik} nol 
and the recent donation of When Mr. King, an ex-Collector of Sdtéra, pla 

Rs. 5,000 for famine relief Ks. 10,000 at the disposal of the Bombay Government 

made by His Excellency Lord to aid cultivators in times of famine and drought, 


“— P akésh (31), 17th A similar but more munificent offer has recently been 
Feb., Eng. cols. gratefully received by the Bombay Government in 


the form of a bequest by the late Mr. George 
Inverarity, a retired Civilian. The bequest lays down that a sum of £2,000, or 
any such further addition to it as will be sufficient to realize the sum of 
Rs. 20,000 in Government of India paper, should be handed over to the Bombay 
Government for supplying, from its interest, farmers in certain specified talukas 
of the Khandesh and Nasik Districts with cattle and agricultural implements, 
the aid in any individual case not to exceed Rs. 100. This will no doubt prove 
a boon to the cultivators in these days of famine and scarcity. It is gratifying 
to read, closely following the above, of another munificent gift of Rs. 5,000 
awarded by His Excellency Lord Northcote, our noble Governor, in his recent 
tour to Ahmedabad, for the relief of the famine-stricken people in Gujarat. 
This is one more noble addition to the already numerous, magnificent and 
unprecedented charities, through which Lord Northcote has manifested in a 
substantial manner his sympathy with the people in times of distress,’’ 


30. “The goodness of heart, which inspires a gift to those who 
wien an really in dire need of. help, should be 
20th Feb., Eng. cols.” (“measured qualitatively and not quantitatively. 
Mr. Carnegie’s Millions to the Scotch Universities 
might be given all the glory of a stupendous donation, but in point of 
virtuous utility they ‘are no more valuable than the modest twenty thousand 
rupees which a Bombay Civilian, Mr, George Inverarity, has bequeathed to 
the humble rayats of some of the Deccan Districts........... On behalf of 
the rayats, the Indian public will be very grateful for this exemplary 
form of generosity. We say exemplary because Mr. George Inverarity, 
the donor, is the first example of a member of the Civil Service 
appreciating the distresses of the millions of wretched Indian peasants 
whose destinies are placed in the hands of his brethren. The civilian 
obtains his magnificent salary directly from the sweat of the Indian tax-payer. 
He has to work amongst the rayats daily and at the end of his service retire 
on the pension which has likewise its source in the Indian tax-payer. We do not 
grudge him his proper and well-earned due, but we cannot help remarking that 
| his philanthropic and humanitarian instincts are seldom exhibited as is the 
| case with Mr. George Inverarity. But philanthropy does not come out of 
preaching, or any other objective circumstance. It is purely the regult of 
feelings, and how many are there who havea real heart? Had it been so 
common, the Indian rayat.would never have been in need of consideration 
either from the civilian or the sawkar.”’ 


ee 36. Gujardt seems to be in the grip of another famine. In spite of the 

Ba ati i ei quantity of food stored and saved by the people for 

Rést Goftdr (28), 16th Feb, the current year’s use, a large number of the famine- 

stricken are seen loitering about in Bombay city for 

alms. It is, therefore, to be feared that when this store is exhausted, the miseries 

of the agriculturists will be considerably aggravated. The failure of the later 

rains last year and the damage done to the crops by rats seem to have made the 

. _ situation much worse than in 1900, when the rats were destroyed by the heavy 
en fall of rains during the latter half of the monsoon and the crops thus saved 
-— from destruction. 
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87. The Din Mani reports that crowds of famine-stricken people are seen | 
loitering in the streets of Broach city owing to the 
Alleged apathy of ee indifference of the local authorities in opening an 
a reher relief works; either at Broach or in its neig bourhood, 
Din Mani (54), 18th Feb, When will the authorities, asks the paper, shake off 


their apathy and show some sympathy for the poor? 


88. The Gujardt Mitra requests the authorities to discontinue the 
i medical inspection and surveillance of incomin 
ae tn po Mie Me wd spection Passengers at Surat Railway Station, The inspection, 
and surveillance of incoming according to the paper, is, besides being expensive, 
assengers at Surat Railway not of much use inasmuch as plague, it says, is raging 
tation, = in the Surat District generally and people from 
F o_o Mitra (16), 16th infected villages are allowed without any restraint 
< to come to the city. ‘ 


39. “We are strongly and definitely of opinion that the present plague 
measures are serving no useful purpose but are, on the 
Plague moasuresatHyder- contrary, doing harm, especially as one necessar 
abad. ‘ 13) 1 Pak feature, 7° ¢., thoroughness and completeness of 
” he a ae (43) *"* organization, is entirely absent from them. The 
. corpse inspection and the compulsory report of 
illness being abolished by Government orders, it is difficult to understand how 
the other measures can be carried out, unless there is a special detective 
agency prying into our houses, and ferreting out every case of illness—a 
remorseless, sleepless, lynx-eyed agency, bent heart and soul on this despic- 
able work of disturbing family comfort and peace. This agency it is im- 
possible for Mr. Steele to secure and work. It is time, therefore, for him 
to consider the net effect of his measures carefully from all sides and abandon 
them in toto. He should shift his mental standpoint and be able: to discover 
that the position now has certainly changed, that the old views and theories 
are exploded and that all the Provincial Governments in India now look 
at plague and plague measures in a different light from what they did 
in the first years of panic and heroic measures. The compulsory measures 
which he has adopted are per se repugnant to the people, however mildly and 
considerately he may wish to enforce them, If they are not enforced in Karachi, 
the people pertinently ask why in Hyderabad ?” 


40. It.is nowa patent fact that Christian Missionaries have, of late, been 
able, on account of famines, to make heavy inroads 
Comments on the reply of upon the Hindu community and to decoy famine- 


the Bombay Government to ‘aken ; ‘ , 
the petition of: the Sanaton stricken persons into the fold of Christ. It is necessa 


Dharma. Maha Parishad +0 avert this danger to Hinduism not only by establish- 
praying for legislative ree ing Hindu orphanages, but also by a legislative 
strictions on the conversion enactment. indus and Muhammadans are naturally 
of minors to Christianity by enraged when they see their co-religionists weaned away 
ese edt (102) 21st Fob, from ‘their national religion by Christian Missionaries. 

They regard the conduct of these apostles of Christ 
in taking advantage of a man’s physical necessities and inducing him to 
change his religion to be as unjust as slapping a man on the face because of his 
inability to offer resistance. Such conduct, in fact, appears to them highly 
deceitful. Such being the case, the Indian people are anxious that Government 
should at least prohibit, by a legislative measure, tue conversion of minors. 
This popular feeling was echoed in the petition addressed to Government on 
the subject some time back by the’ Sanatan Dharma Maha Parishad, and it 
was hoped Government would attend to the matter. The reply of Government 
to the petition, however, is highly unsatisfactory. Religion is the highest 
possession of man, and it is highly anomalous that while minors should be 
held legally incapacitated from entering into the most trifling contracts, no 


legislative restriction should exist on their conversion. Indeed, forcible 


conversion is punishable under the existing law ; but the Parishad (Association) 
did not complain against forcible conversion at all. We all know that in 
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, matters the English people are not so barbarous or uncivilized as the 
Muhammadans; they will, therefore, never adopt the forcible methods of 
conversion which, at one time, found favour with the Muhammadans. What 
the Parishad protested against was decoying minors into conversion, and on this 
point Government have hardly given a straightforward reply. Even the 
pettiest thefts are punishable, and yet, strange to say, the law takes no 
cognisance of the highest theft man can commit, namely the theft of one’s 
religion. We hope that the Parishad will once more approach Government 
on the matter and that its efforts will be supplemented by similar efforts on 
the part of other religious or caste associations. We aiso hope steps will 
[ one by the Parishad to agitate this important question among the people 
emselves, 


41, ‘ We heartily 


Approval of the Bombay 
Government Resolution re- 
garding the awarding of a 
grant-in-aid to hospitals for 
training nurses. 

Indu Prakdsh (31), 20th 
Feb., Eng, cols. 


welcome and appreciate the Government Resolu- 
tion announcing a promise on the part of Government 
to award a substantial grant-in-aid to the hospitals 
for the purpose of maintaining and teaching a 
sufficient number of nurses. The hospitals that are 
not provided with nurses are not worth the name, and 
in this deplorable condition, these institutions frustrate 
in no small degree the primary intentions of their 
_ beneficent donors.......... We would urge the necessity of maintaining native 
nurses (females as well as males to be trained) in hospitals as some sort 
of superstition is held by the natives against being treated by European nurses. 
Government promise to award an annual grant that would cover half 
the total expenditure. This is.a good stimulus for removing the long-felt 
want which, we trust, is sure to be soon removed, now that our sympathetic 
Governor, Lord Northcote, has seriously taken the matter in hand.” 


42. “The Bombay ety: nar “ee encom a Resolution acknowledging 
See the desirability of improving the existing arrange- 
Bog ool. selena ments for the provision of trained obi the ares 
hospitals of the Bombay Presidency and laying down 
the conditions under which Government would be ready to make grants-in-aid 
for nursing.......... ‘The object Government have in view is a good one. 
We only hope that the willingness of Government will not stop the flow of 
private charity. There is one point which is likely to escape the attention of 
Englishmen in this connection. LHEuropeans are accustomed to being attended 
by nurses under all circumstances, whilst most Indians are not. We should, 
therefore, also like to see men trained in the art of nursing to meet the wants 
of the native public. Lord Northcote’s efforts would be crowned with much 
greater success, if his idea were worked out partly on English lines and 
partly to suit native customs and manners. Those who understand the Indian 
standpoint and Indian traditions will admit that the point we have raised 
deserves much more serious consideration than one wholly accustomed to 
European ways would be disposed to allow.” 


43. Referring to His Excellency Lord North- 


Request to His Excellency 
Lord Northcote to enquire 
into the case of some ten 
Kunbis of the Jaigad Taluka 
alleged to have been fined by 
the local Magistrate for using 
salt earth. | 

Satya Shodhak (126), 16th 


Feb. 


cote’s ensuing visit to Ratnagiri, the Satya Shodhal; 
requests His Excellency to inquire into the case of 
some ten Kunbis in the Jaigad Taluka, who, the 
paper says, were recently fined by the local Magis; 
trate for using salt earth. It also requests Govern- 
ment to remove all restrictions upon the use of 
salt earth as, it says, they press heavily upon poor 
ignorant rayats. 


44. On what it affected to consider confidential information, the Gurdkhi 


A silly allegation about 
the intended treatment of 
certain Honourable Members 
by His Excellonoy the Gov- 
ervor at the last meeting 
of the Bombay Legislative 


Council, ; 
Gurdkhi (97), 18th Feb. 


con 1831—7 


stated sarcastically in its issue of the 18th instant 
that at the meeting of the local Legislative Council 
held on the 21st instant His Excellency the Governor 
intended to give rewards to the Honourable Members 
who had withdrawn from the meeting of the Council 
during the debate on the Land Revenue Amendment 
Bill. It further stated that, shortly after the meeting 
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was over, the members were to go in a procession through the public streets 
as bullocks are paraded on a certain holiday, the details of the procession, it 
said, being left to the management of the Honourable Mr, Daji Abaji Khare. 


45. The Honourable Mr. 8. M. Moses is to be congratulated on his re- 
Re-nomination of the nomination as an Additional Member of the Bombay 
Honourable Mr. 8. M.Mosesas Legislative Council. During the last two years he 


an Additional Member of the has proved himself an able representative of the 


Bombay Legislative Council. | interests of the publie at large. and particularly th 
Rist Goftér (23), 16th I t large, part 7, Uy 


eae eh mercantile community, of which he is one of the 

: acknowledged leaders. Moderation, common sense 
and coolness of judgment have characterised his public career, and these have 
been the principal causes of his success. Jie was one of those non-official 
members of the Legislative Council, who refused to adopt the undignified 
course of leaving the Poona Council Hall the other day, to mark his disapproval 
of the recent land legislation. His attitude in regard to that measure has won 
the good opinion of the pyblic as being independent and at the same time 
respectful to the authorities concerned. His re-nomination will prove agree 
able alike to the public and the Government.”’ 


A6, ‘Our esteemed Governor, His ixcellency Lord Northcote, has shown 
es * stuitoe (0), 16th considerable nobility of nature and a lofty ideal of duty 
ean n ever since he has been amongst us, but we think that’ 
ae the re-appointment of the Honourable Mr. Moses puts 
beyond all possibility of doubt the high aims and object of the beneficent 
British rule in India, as conceived by His Excellency the Governor, We will 
vo further, and say that we shall not be at all surprised if, on the occasion of 
the coronation of our Emperor, Mr. Moses is also one of the recipients of some 
signal mark of favour and distinction at the hands of cur august Sovereign.” 


47. We are glad to note that our present Collector, Mr. “Jaden, is reall 


taking great interest at present in the welfare of 


Mr. Sladen, Collector of the people of Surat entrusted to his care, and we 

Surat, praised. = sChope to realise the well-known motto ‘Coming events 
Surya Prakdsh (26), loth he; os g 

Feb., Eng. cols, cast their shadow beforehand,’ and we have reason 

to anticipate that he will continue to regard us with 

the same good feelings. This goodness of his is sure to add his name in future 


to the list of the good and popular past Collectors of Surat.” 


48, The Al:hbar-e-Islim highly praises Dr. Fernandez, Assistant Surgeon 
at the Lunatic Asylum, Bombay. It speaks appreci- 


: z, atively of his professional abilities, his kindness 

ppg ant cg lunatic towards and popularity with the patients at the 

bbb groe-Teldon (47), 2ist asylum and his tact in managing the more trouble- 

Feb. some patients. The paper concludes by requesting 

Government to suitably reward the services of Dr. 

Fernandez so as to induce other Medical officers under Government to emulate 
his example. 


Praise of Dr. Fernandez, 


49, A correspondent writes to the Ahindesh Vaibhav requesting Govern- 
ment to sanction the construction of a road between 

Request to Government to the village of Kandla and the railway station situated, 
open a telegraph office at according to him, about five miles from the place. 


"Randla (District Khandesh) jf says that the construction of the road will be 
and to construct a road be- 


tween the village and the peculiarly welcome to the people at this time, as their 

nearest railway station. condition, he says, has become helpless owing to the 

Khindesh Vaibhav (108), damage done to their crops by rats. He also requests 

J4th Feb. Government to open a telegraph office at the place for 
the benefit of the local merchants. 


50. Referring to the prosecution ordered by Mr. Justice Russel of 

| the Bombay High Court, of Ratansi Virji and others 
Disparagement of Mr. for forging a will, the Gurdkhi says:—Bearing in 
bay Hi tomate dee that most of the criminal prosecutions sanc- 


Gurdkhi (97), 16th Feb. tioned by Mr. Justice Russel have ended in the 
acquittal of the accused parties, one cannot indeed 
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be very much delighted at the fact that the Bench of the Bombay High 
Court is adorned by such a Judge as Mr. Justice Russel. The old theory 
that a Judge should have a well-balanced mind and should look into both the 
sides of a question, seems to be rogarded in these days as exploded, 
The result of this evidently is that the ends of justice are defeated. 


51. ‘We have received a complaint that the parties and witnesses 


Alleged inconvenience 
caused to witnesses and 
parties attending the Sub- 
ordinate Oivil Court at 
Hyderabad (Sind). 

Prabhat (43), J5th Feb., 
Eng. cols. 


) 


Local Governments charged 
with makiny unjust laws. 
Mumbai Vaibhav (114), 
19th Feb. 


attending the Subordinate Civil Court at Hyderabad, 
Sind, are greatly inconvenienced on account of there 
being no shed where they can wait until called, Can- 
not the authorities build one? It will cost them not 
much, and a very great inconvenience will be 
removed, We hope we shall not have to write again 
about the matter.” 


Legislation. 


2. Commenting on the Madras Court of Wards Bill recently introduced 


before the Madras ‘Legislative Council, the Mumbai 
Vouibhan says:—The Madras Government seeks to 
take over the management of the estate of any one 
whom they deem unfit to manage it for himself. 
Obviously a law of this nature may enable the 


Revenue authorities to set any man down as a lunatic and to take over the 
management of his estate. Such being the extraordinary power sought to he 
given to the Revenue authorities by the Bill, the non-official members of the 
Council are urging Government to so modify the Bill as to leave it in the 
hands of Judicial tribunals to decide whether a particular man is a lunatic 
or not. It is, however, feared that the Madras Government will pass the Bill 
as it is in spite of the opposition of the non-official members. ‘The various Local 
Governments would thus seem to be bent upon passing objectionable laws, but 
let them remember that such laws are highly unjust and that both the rulers and 
the ruled will have to saffer from their evil effects. Untortunately, however, 
Government are blind to this fact and consequently we cannot but exclaim 
in grief that we have fallen upon evil times indeed, 3 


53. “This Bill is evidently intended to give additional powers to the 


Adverse comments on the 
Bill .to amend the Bombay 
City Police Act. | 

Indu Prakash (81), 20th 


Police authoritics of this city and as such, if passed 
into an Act, threatens to be a powerful handle in the 
hands of the Police which may be used to unneces- 
sarily trouble the people. Perhaps the most objection- 


Heb., Hing. cols. able feature of the Bill is the Magisterial power that 


the Bill sceks to give to the Police Commissioner and to the Deputy Commissioner 
also. This is to be done at atime when popular representatives, the entire 
Native Pressand the Congress also have been protesting against the union 
of the Judicial and Executive functions in one and the same person. ‘Times 
without number, have we all proclaimed from the top of our voice that this 
reat evil has been doing serious mischief in the administration of justice in 
British India. We have been unanimously urging on the Government the neces- 
sity of separating the two functions. Moreover, the Police Commissioner and his 
assistant must naturally be men not trained in the Judicial branch. ‘Therefore 
we think in the interests of the people that it will be evil to the people to give the 
powers of a Presidency Magistrate to persons who arenot expected to beconversant 
either with law or its practical administration, “The new Bill gives unlimited 
powers to the Police authorities in the matter of giving licenses, which are required 
to be secured for every place and institution which pretends to bea place of public 
amusement even in the narrowest sense of the word. This will entail a great 
hardship on the people and will make a radical change in the existing ideas of 
people about places of public entertainment. A few old friends who come 
almost daily to the Back Bay to spend their evening time pleasantly in playing 
at cards will also under the new Bill require a license, the grant of which lies 
entirely in the discretion of the Police authorities. The Bill will also operate 
very harshly on the beggar who, if sent away from Bombay happens to return 
back within five years, is liable to a very severe punishment, Any persons com- 
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plaining verbally toa Police authority against some music, bhajan or tom-tom or 
any such similarly disturbing element in his neighbourhood makes the persons 
committing this sort of disturbance at night liable toa punishment. Of course, 
we are by no means opposed to put reasonable restrictions on anything seriously 
calculated to disturb one’s neighbour’s sleep at night, but we do not like to 
keep the sections of the Bill so vague and indefinite as they are at present. 
It is also objectionable to keep the definition of a street as it is. In this res- 
pect, the Bill gives the broadest definition to a street, which may include even 
a small compound of any house in Bombay, and under the Bill, as at present 
constituted, any person committing nuisance, using abusive language, &c., be- 
comes liable to punishment. There are many other points which leave a broad 
margin of discretion to the Police authorities. This may go a great deal to 
ink the natural liberties of individuals who have been enjoying them from 
times immemorial and who now will be deprived of some of their most equitable 
rights by the new Bill. We do not mean that the Police officers will necessarily 
abuse the unlimited powers sought to be given to them. What we object tois 
the extraordinary discretion left to the Police by which people will, in many 
matters of ordinary life, be entirely at its mercy. The definition of ‘place of 

ublic entertainment’ is made so wide that an unnecessarily broad scope is 
sought to be given to the Police authorities. It is true that disorderly behaviour 
must be checked by the Police. But the wording of the Act is very vague and 
uncertain and it is not unlikely that this section of the Bill will be much 
contested. Further, the Commissioner is empowered by the new Bill to make 
any alterations he chooses in the existing rules at his sweet will and no Govern- 
ment sanction is needed to make these rules effective, This is, indeed, giving 
the Police Commissioner uncontrolled power inthe matter of granting and 
stopping licenses. The Bill presents many other objectionable features which, 
we trust, will be critically brought to the notice of Government with a view to 
remove them.” 


Education. 


54, The Kdl says:—The Imperial Anglo-Indian Association of Bengal 
) has recently aadressed a memorial to the Bengal Gov- 
British Government charg- ernment on the subject of the education of Europeans 
ed stg me oe & — in India. In that memorial occurs the followin 
indion seine: sentence :—‘‘ The standard of education decided on 
Kl (102), 21st Feb. by the University seems to have been fixed almost 
exclusively with regardto the necessities of native 
students; and it is a painful fact that Anglo-Indian boys may obtain honours 
in Indian Universities without having had a liberal education as the words are 
understood by Englishmen.” From this remarkable utterance of the Association 
‘+t is clear that the education imparted to us by our rulers is not liberal, at least 
in the sense in which the term is understood in England. We have heard 
lavish praises bestowed upon Government for their efforts to promote our 
educational progress. But, after all, the cat is out of the bag; and we now 
discover that our rulers have deceived us and have given us, in the name of liberal 
education, something which hardly deserves that exalted title. 


55. ‘The Viceroy was as usual happy and: fluent in his address as the 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University. This time 
Comments on His seven however, His Lordship chose to take an acad io 
ency the Viceroy’s address : | 2 ene 
at the Convocation of the holiday and leaving the usual field of higher educa- 
Calcutta University. tion took up some other matters of practical import- 
Indu Prakash (31), 20th ance. His advice to Government servants. to 
Feb., Eng. cols. professional men and to native journalists is worthy 
of serious consideration by those for whom it is intended. To Government 
servants His Lordship pointed out two chief points to be guarded against. 
They are asked not to be mere mechanical lifeless performers of duty.  Self- 
reliance is essen*ial to every Government servant, specially when somethin 
unusual happens, ‘They must try to be good administrators and not be content 
with being mere quill-drivers. They must also be thorough and must do the 
work for its own sake. It may be asked here if there is administrative field 
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and scope for Indians. His Excellency’s reply that Government do not desire 
to keep native character and native ability in the back-ground and that they 
will promptly and unhesitatingly reward it, is, we are constrained to say, not 
much in accord with facts, The native may be indispensable to the Governors, 
but there can be no denying the fact that there are many insuperable 
obstacles in his way to reach to a high and responsible place in the administra- 
tion of Government. The regulations of the C. S., the I. M. S. and the 
Engineering Examinations are so many obstacles for native talent to be useful. 
We are, however, thankful for the sincere and frank expression of His Lordship’s 
personal desire to promote native ability. In spite of Government machinery 
which puts so many obstacles in the upward march of a talented and capable 
native, Lord Curzon has, during the regime of three years, done not a little to 
appreciate substantially and to promote native talent. There are examples of 
this appreciation on the part of the Viceroy whose spirit we fully appreciate. 
His emphatic pronouncement, however, on this occasion, will go somewhat to 
smoothen the path of a native at any rate for two more years to come.......... 
His Lordship referred to the Native Press, which, we are glad to hear from 
His Excellency, is ‘gaining in sobriety and wisdom.’ We are also glad to hear 
that Lord Curzon makes the closest study of the Native Press, ‘ partly because,’ 
as the address tells us, ‘it tells me to some extent what the educated minority are 
thinking and saying, and partly because [ often learn from it things that I should 
otherwise never hear at all.’ The fault of exaggeration or extravagance is one 
which is pretty common enough in our midst and some of us, we must 
confess, do need the warning to avoid exaggeration. This is not however so 
common as the second one, viz., that of imputing motives, which is, no doubt, a 
more common and serious fault and should be altogether avoided. ‘The tone of 
the Native Press is, no doubt, getting more and more healthy, and dangers inci- 
dental to the faults so clearly pointed out by Lord Curzon are being more and 
more avoided and carefully guarded against. The high ideal placed by His 
Lordship to assume the best motive for every action of Governnient is, we are 
constrained to say, not yet attained even in England, the freest of countries. 
Besides, it may be asked who is responsible for this and other faults in the 
Native Press pointed out by the Viceroy. We venture to say, it is the general 
attitude of Government in not taking the public into their confidence, and that 
of the Anglo-Indian Press, in particular, which is responsible in a great measure 
for these faults in the Native Press. If the words of advice offered by 
His Excellency were carefully followed by our Anglo-Indian contemporaries, 
and our Press and the people were fairly treated by them, we think the 
Native Press, and the people also, will not be in any way slow to follow 
the same spirit. Even now, the Native Press is quick to appreciate an 
occasional turn of sympathetic utterances by our Anglo-[ndian contem- 
poraries whose services are then gratefully acknowledged. The Native 
Press is of recent growth and, therefore, such faults may be to some 
extent pardonable though they cannot be altogether pardoned in our 
Anglo-Indian contemporaries, who ought to place better models before us 
by earnestly following the good piece of the Viceregal advice which was 
perhaps more needed by them than by us. Their present ways of dealing 
with native aspirations need to be considerably improved and the moment 
they begin to show due regard to the Native Press, the desirable change in 
the latter will at once be noticed and the bright future foretold by Lord 
Curzon will soon be realized.” 


56. The Viceroy’s convocation address was eniivers’ oer an audience 
composed mainly of young graduates. ese youn 

Sani ear aaaen the — of India, and it is necessary that c 
should have a proper conception of their duties not only towards their rulers 
but also towards their countrymen. Just as Government are anxious that they 
should be loyal, so also their suffering countrymen are anxious that they 
should be patriotic. An address delivered before such an audience should 
contain nothing but the truth. They should be taught not only true loyalty but 
also true patriotism. However, one cannot but think, on reading the Viceroy’s 
speech, that Lord Curzon has not taught the young graduates or the Calcutta 
University true patriotism. Not that he has deliberately refrained from doing — 
con 1881-3 
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so, but his very position precludes him from forming a true idea as to what 
patriotism would really mean to the Indian people. There is nothing objection» 
able in the definition he has given of nationality, but his application of that 
definition to India is hardly fair. True, India is not for the Hindus alone, 
nor for Mussalmans alone, yet that does not solve the question—‘ For whom is 
India?’ In answering this question Lord Curzon has shown how cleverly he 
can wield the crooked lunguage of a diplomatist. He says that India is for the 
Europeans no less than for the Indian people, and he qualifies his assertion b 
saying that a new patriotism is emerging. It is no use resorting to subterfuges 
and saying that patriotism is of two kinds, old and new. Patriotism is 
the same in all countries and in all ages and no such distinction applies 
to it. ‘ New patriotism ’’ is not patriotism at aJl; it may be called loyalty. 
Lord Curzon is, of course, in every way fitted to teach loyalty to the Indian 
people, but surely he is not the proper person to teach them patriotism. 
Equally meaningless is Lord Curzon’s assertion that he perceives the hand 
of God in the intermingling that, he says, is going on between the Indian 
people and Englishmen. Why should he drag God in matters of greed, 
selfishness and worldly enjoyment? Was the hand of God working in the fraud 
practised upon Omechand, in the oppression of the Begums of Oudh or in 
the annexation of Native States? It is unjust toGod to fasten responsibility 
for these acts upon Him, The Indian people require in these days to be 
taught loyalty rather than patriotism, What have they to do with patriotism, 
new or old? ‘Their interests at present lie in being loyal and not patriotic. | 


57. We are really thankful to His Excellency Lord Curzon for his 
| recognition of the abilities of educated natives and the 
ot amehed (60), 19th necessity of associating them in the administration of 
the country, although it would not be amiss for us to 
remind His Lordship that India is not so fortunate as always to get sympathetic 
Viceroys of the stamp of Lords Curzon and Ripon. Different Viceroys govern 
the country according to their own whims and fancies and there is, therefore, no 
guarantee that during the next regime there would be a continuance of the 
sympathetic policy which is at present shown towards the people. With 
reference to the allegation made by His Lordship that the Native Press is in 
the habit of exaggerating matters, we can only say that it has never been 
claimed that the Native Press is free from this fault which, in fact, it shares in 
common with newspapers all over the world including both Anglo-Indian 
and British newspapers. The Native Press is yetin its infancy and Gov- 
ernment ought to adopt a more sympathetic attitude towards it than it does at 
present. It seems to have escaped His Lordship’s notice that the Native Press, 
even when it errs, is always inspired by good intentions, 


58. It wasa vigorous speech that His Excellency the Viceroy made at 
ae . the last Convocation of the Calcutta University. It 
Kesart (106), 18th Feb, = Was also full of many noble sentiments. But under 
those sentiments lay the dominant idea that the English are superior to the 
natives, intellectually and morally, and that British rule has done unmixed good 
to India. A painter naturally, of course, represents in his picture of a hunter 
that man is superior to the lion, and we may, therefore, well excuse Lord Curzon’s 
glowing picture of the virtues and achievements of his own countrymen, 


59. “One of Lord Curzon’s merits is that he is more in touch with 


public opinion than most of his predecessors, 


Approval of the appolnt- ‘Ho has, therefore, not failed to feel the pulse of 


ment of Mr. Justice Guradas 


- Bannerji as a permanent Public opinion which had emphatically expressed 


member of the Universities’ itself against the non-appointment on the Com- 
Commission. mission Of even a single Native. The Vicero 

aa’ (15), 16th Feb, has in some measure repaired the initial mistake 
in ec by nominating the Honourable Mr. Justice Guru. 
das Bannerji a permanent member of the Commission in addition to the 
gentlemen whose appointments have already been announced in the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India constituting the Commission. If our 
recollection is correct, the learned Judge was at one time Vice-Chancellor of 
the Caloutta University. He has distinguished himself as a sound, patient 


$1. 


and erudite Judge of calm judgment and his selection will go far to remove 
the dissatisfaction that the composition of the Commission has evoked every- 
where, and the unfortunate impression entertained by some people that the 
Commission will do nothing more than confirm the conclusions that Lord Curzon 
has arrived at already after listening to the deliberations of the Simla Conference. 
It is apprehended in many quarters that one of the results of the enquiry held 
by the Commission would be the conversion of the Indian Universities 
into Government departments. That apprehension had its origin in the 
composition of, and the method’ of deliberation adopted by, the Simla Con- 
ference and has been further strengthened by the character of the personnel 
of the Commission and the hurry with which it is going to enter upon its work. 
Lord Curzon, with his strong individuality, makes his influence felt in all the 
departments of the State. The centralising tendencies under such a regime 
must necessarily be more or less in the ascendant. But His Excellency will do 
well not to forget that England does not send a Curzon every time to take up 
the Indian Viceroyalty or the Provincial Governorships, and that centralization 
means in the long run dead uniformity and not only stoppage of healthy pro- 
gress hut also positive retrogression under the regime of less capable rulers. 
It is all very well to sing the glories and virtues of European Universities, 
Bat the tendency in India is to leave out most of their best features and simply 
tighten official control. ‘The talk about improving the present system of higher 
education is bound to prove all futile unless the Indian Universities are going 
to be as well equipped as the sister Universities in the West and allowed that 
freedom of growth and development which the latter enjoy.”’ 


60. “Weare glad to note that Mr. Justice Gurudas Bannerji has been 
ih i appointed a permanent member of the Universities’ 
memncen) ob Smeaton fecasaialie, : We thus get one Hindu gentleman 
on the Commission whereas we had none before. And Lord Curzon may be 
thanked for the new appointment, though it is clearly an after-thought.” 
santa other papers of the week thank His Excellency the Governor-General 
or the appointment. | 


61. 
Alleged 


Referring to the last year’s report of the Bombay University read at 
the recent annual Convocation, the Akhba7-e-Soudd- 
gar observes :—The present system under which the 
Wilson Philolozical Lectures are delivered is really 
very unsatisfactory. The lectures in fact are made 
before empty benches and it behoves the University 
authorities to take steps towards making them more 
attractive and popular. Further, if the original 
object of the donors of the lectureship is not to be frustrated, steps should be 
taken to give publicity to the lectures instead of stowing them away in a 
corner of the University Library where they can be read only by a few 
persons connected with the University. The same suggestion can also be 
made with respect to the essays for which prizes are awarded by the Uni- 
versity. 


unsatisfactory 
character of the present 
system under which the 
Wilson Philological Lectures 
are delivered. 

Akhbdar-e-Souddgar (48), 
19th Feb. 


Uunicipalities. 


62, ‘The introduction of Koran reading in Urdu Schools under the manage. 


ment of the Joint Schools Committee is welcome. 


Comments on the resolu- 
tion of the Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation to introduce 
the reading of the Koran in 
Urdu Schools under the 
management of the Joint 
Schools Committee, 

“Indu Prakash (31), 20th 
Feb., Eng. cols. ° 


Indirectly it paves the way to other religionists to ask 
for a similar favour. As was observed at the meeting, 
owing to the want of Koran reading in the school curri- 
culum, a very small percentage of Muhammadan youths 


is attracted to these schools, The step taken by the 


Corporation was, therefore, necessary to attract 
to the schools more boys of the community which 
badly wants education, It is, however, to be hoped 


that a strict neutrality in this matter will be observed, and that every care will 
be taken not to neglect secular education. We have altho sympathy with the 


final decision of the Corporation, but we cannot subscri 


e to the fears of the 


¥; 
” =f 
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Honourable Mr. Ibrahim who suspected that the prudent amendment of the 
Honourable Mr. Mehta meant the shelving of the proposal for an indefinite 
period. It appears, not a few members of the Corporation wanted time to 
consider the many serious difficulties which attend the mixing up of religious 
education with the secular, and which have till now prevented even Govern- 
ment from taking action in the matter. Government have pledged them- 
selves to observe strict neutrality in religious matters, and they have wisely 
kept up their promise with scrupulous care. The Corporation has, therefore, 
taken the step of introducing religious education in advance of Government. 
We are afraid, the Corporation has not fully realized the difficulties which the 
question presents in this country of diverse religions, sects and sub-sects.’’ 


63. Writing about the same subject, the Bombay Samdchdr observes :— 

— We are broadly speaking in favour of introducing 

sean Pane Samachér (29), yeligious education into schools, and we, therefore, 
fully sympathise with the proposition passed at the last 
meeting of the Bombay Corporation about introducing the reading of the Koran 
in. Municipal Urdu Schools, We regret to have to state, however, that the 
members of the Corporation instead of examining the question patiently and with 
an unbiassed mind, discussed it in a partisan spirit and that particularly they 
made a very sorrv exhibition of their attitude towards the end of the debate. 
Of course, religious education ought to go hand in hand with secular education, 
but the question of imparting such education is fraught with many difficulties 
even in a civilized country like England. If the Koran is taught in Municipal 
schools, it would be doing an injustice to the other communities, for it would be 


encouraging a particular religion at public expense. A compromise in the 


circumstances would be the safest course to follow, viz., that the education 
imparted in Municipal schools should be wholly of a secular character and 
at the same time the introduction of religious education in primary aided 
schools should be encouraged as much as possible. Such an encouragement 
would lead to no invidious distinctions and would place all the communities on 
an equal footing. 


64. We learn that the Mahudha Municipality intends to remove a Branch 
- ial elie school under its control from its present locality. The 
intentibs of the Mahniha Zemoval, we are afraid, will cause much inconvenience 
(Kaira District) Municipality to the pupils as the new locality, which has been se- 
to remove a school under lected, is at a great distance from the centre of the town. 
its control to a new ge Besides, it is likely to endanger the lives of children 
or Bandhu (71), 12th attending the school, as there is a tank and a couple 
of wells in the vicinity. The new house in which it 
is proposed to locate the school seems to have been selected simply because it 
belongs to Mr. Nathjibhai, a member of the local Municipality and an Honorary 
Magistrate. The house by the way has remained unoccupied for a long time 
past. It behoves the Municipal authorities to reconsider their proposal and to 
transfer the school to a better and more convenient place. 


Native States. 


65. “The last number of the Hast and West contains a remarkably well- 
a re ne written article from the pen of His Highness the © 
of Baroda’s article on the aharaja of Baroda on the subject of improving the 
Chiefs’ Colleges in India in Curriculum of the Chiefs’ Colleges in India. It is the 
the East and West. direct result of the able and eloquent speech delivered 
; suet Gofiar (23), 16th by Lord Curzon before the Conference appointed to 
mae ee go into this question. ‘Lhe Maharaja is the best 
specimen of an educated Native Chief in this country, and his views on this all- 
important question affecting the intellectual progress of the Indian aristocracy 
deserve respectful consideration from all concerned....... ... Wecommend the 
views expressed by the Maharaja in his article to the.consideration of the other 
ruling Chiefs in India, and only hope that they will loyally co-operate in the 
attainment of tae object which Lord Curzon’s Government has kept in view in 
instituting the enquiry into the condition of the Chiefs’ Colleges.” 
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66, The Satya Vakia translates the substance of Despatch No. 30 from 


the Home Government, dated the 16th August 1848, 
The question of succession ¢onfirming the decision of the Provincial and Supreme 
ao ge Peagg (a4) eo Governments regarding the succession to the Idar 
Feb. Gadi, and observes :—'I'he Resolution distinctly repu- 
diates the claim of the Jodhpur family to the gddi of 
the Idar State and, according to it, Maharaja Jagatsinghji, who belongs to the 
Soor family, is the rightful successor of the late Maharaja. Maharaja Sir 
Pratapsinghji has no claim not only to the Idar Gddi but even to the 
gadi of Jodhpur, for he is the third son of Takhtasinghji, and it is hard 
to understand how the just claims of Jagatsinghji have been superseded in his 
favour. ‘There really lurks some mystery at the bottom of the affair, and we 
trust Lord Curzon, who is well known for his just and impartial administration, 
will carefully go over the papers relating to the subject and see that no injustice 
is done to the rightful claimant. By doing so he will inspire confidence in 
the actions of Government in the minds of Nativé Chiefs. 


67. The Kdthidwdr News regrets that, in spite of the prevalence of 
famine in K4athiiw4r, several Native Chiefs should 

Disapproval of the absence leave their States for out-stations, and strongly urges 
pedo ——e nag their the Agency authorities to impress upon them that 
Kathiawdr News (19), 19th they should evince greater care for their subjects 
Feb. than they are at present doing. The paper hears 
that the Chief of Mangrol has gone with his family 

to Delhi, and says that his absence from the State can be excused only if 
he has gone there for medical treatment and not otherwise. The same paper 
in another place complains of the absence of Raja Saheb Ajitsinghji from 
the Dhrangadhra State and observes that his presence in the State is essentially 


necessary at the present juncture when his State is in the grip of famine. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


68. “Mr. Tekchand Udhavdas of the Kardichi Bar gave a garden party 

to Mr. Batty, the Judicial Commissioner, on Tuesday 

Garden party in honour of Jast at Hyderabad in the Municipal garden. Almost 

ei a: P tresnay, Commis- gj] the members of the Hyderabad Bar as well 

ew Phanix (8), 15th Feb. as the leading citizens of the station were invited. 

| Besides native music by :Mr. Hashmairai, nephew 

of Mr. Lilaram, Subordinate Judge, and several Kafee singers, there was a variety 

of amusements in the shape of fencing, sword-playing and wrestling. The 

entertainment was wound up by a display of fireworks, after which the guest 

departed amidst a volley of hearty and vociferous cheers from those assembled. 

The party turned out a great success and the guest of the evening as well as 
every one else went exceedingly pleased.” 


69. The Arunodaya says :—Most of the people of Kalyan who were living 

in sheds outside the town on account of plague have 

A is yon Hep, returned to their homes, as they were greatly molested 
renerege G4 " by thieves. On Tuesday last a party of thieves 
entered a shed and took away all the ornaments on the person of a young girl. 
Attempts at theft were also committed twice or thrice after this, but as the 
people were on their guard, they proved unsuccessful. It is a pity the local 
authorities have not taken care to supply the people living in the sheds with 
an adequate police staff ; and we earnestly hope, the District Magistrate will 
see to this matter. 


70, A correspondent of the Khandesh Vaibhav writes :—During the last 
week, two’ dacoities took place at Kukurmunda and 

Thefts in the Talode Nimbhore (Taluka Talode, District Khéndesh) res- 
Téluka (District Khandesh) spectively, At the former place, about twenty-five 
14th Bab Vaibhav (198), Gacoits attacked the house of a money-lender named 


Budharbhai, and carried away property valued at 


con 1881—9 | 


ee ee * 
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about Rs. 20,000. At Nimbhore, it is said, the dacoits murdered a woman, 
Such dacoities and thefts have, in fact, become frequent in the Western parts 
of the Khdndesh District for the last two years, and the fact shows how neces- 
sary it is that the people should be allowed to possess arms, Again, is it not 
deplorable that the Police should not be able to recover property carried away 
by dacoits and thieves? Does it speak well of the Police administration of the 
District ? 


| : 71. The Loka Bandhu reports a theft at 
oe - + ae (Dhar- Kerekopp (Dhdrwér District) in which property 
"oka Bandhu(78), 16th Feb, Worth from four to six thousand rupees is said to 


have been stolen, 
G. M, SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 25th February 1902, 
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staff of the Bombay 


a 


retired 


Vazirani; Hindu 


No. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
» ENGLISH. 
1 Bombay East Indian... Bombay... wos| Weekly eee »..| M. T. Fernandez ; East Indian ; 57 
2 |Daily Telegraph and Poona ..  ... Daily ... ++ Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 47; formerly 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | Indian Social Reformer...| Bombay...  ...| Weekly... ooo] Ke Natarajan — e+ ee ah aes 
4 | Indian Spectator an | a, sak BO eee} Nowroji Manekji Dumasia ; Parsi; native of 
Surat ; formerly on the 
Gazette. 
& | Kardchi Chronicle »«»| Karachi «. sant Re ee aps '‘Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 51 
6 | K4thidwdr Times ..| Rajkot .. | Daily os »».| Ichh&ashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 
(Nagar) ; 42. 
7 | Mahratta ... ...| Poona ...| Weekly... | Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.: 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 28. : 
8 | Phoomix ... oo+| Karachi... | Bi-weekly »»-| Nominal editor, J&far Fadu; Muhammadan 
(Khoja); 42. 
Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
9g | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .., wee} Daily — woe e+ R. Lemny; Englishman; 40 
and Military Gazette. 
10 | Railway Times ... »-.| Bombay... .| Weekly ... e-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ... 
11 |Sind Gazette «+. ses} Karéchi...  ...| Bi-weekly e--| Colonel Cory; European; 61 
Military officer. 
12 | Sind Times “at DA wo we ee +-| Kh&nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; $2 
se 1 Volco of Tudth ne ses] ORUDEY nue) ONT te te as 
AnGLo-GUJARA'TI. 
14 |Deshabhakt& ... +; Baroda... «| Weekly... — +s (1) Dolatram Maganla#l Shah; Hindu (Guja- 
3 rati Bania) ; 26. 
(2) Vasantl4l Sunderldl Desdi; Hindu (NAgar 
réhman); 39. 
15 | Gujarfti ... a .-.( Bombay. 1 Be. ° sie we Surajraém Desdi; Hindu (Surti 
aes ania) ; 47. 
16 Gujarat Mitra eee * " Surat eee ee Do. * ee Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 4] 
17. | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay wt oe «| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 41 
18 Kraiser-e-Hind see Py Vo, eee eee Do. eva eee Fram ji Cowasji Mehta > Parsi > 51 awe eee 
19 | Kdthidwdr News... ok Rajkot ... .»»| Bi-weekly --+ Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 38 ... 
Kathidwar Times... couk are a0 al i an 1) Tehelram Nenumal 
" — | \ Ksyast) 42. 
| (2) Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B,; 
| Hindu (N4gar Brahman); 42 
21 | Praja Bandhu ... .... Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... oosl oo soe Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 
: man) ; 34. 
92 | Rajapatrika at cs Do. et A ks ...| Ganpatrém Uttamram Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarfti 
| Brahman) ' 26. : 
93 | Rést Goftar aoa ---| Bombay a Ok ee we») Kaikhoshru Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi ; 57 
24 | Satya Vakta sce owe Do ---| Fortnightly ... a Te qa Hindu (Shrimali 
| ; 1A 7 OU, 
26 (| Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda ... vee} Weekly... — ...| D#modar Savliram Yande; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 
| 37. 
og | Surys Prakésh ceo! Surat ER, Take. OS aoe oo} Nagindés Dayabhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 51 san 
ANGLO-K2’NARESE. 
27 Rajahansa... eve eee Dharwar eee Weekly ee ooo 


Karolakar Dinkar Jather; Hindu (Karhdda), 


Brahman) : 89. 


650. 


30 


| 


9, hy ae “73. 
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PO Paty age eB 
ba . tes 


No. Name of Publication. . | Where Published. 
ANGLO-MaRATHI. 
28 | Dnydn Chakshu .,,.. .| Poona .... 60 
29 | Dny4noday ss .| Bombay... ‘ee 
- 30 | Dnydn Prakdsh ,. Poona ... 
31 | Indu Prakash .«»| Bombay... 
32 | Marftha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh&pu r 
33 | Native Opinion ...| Bombay... 
84 | Prekshak... 1. Stra. 
39 Samarth wl Kolh4pur 
36 | Shéhu Vijay __... a Do. 
37° | Shri Saydji Vijay ae Baroda ... 
88 =| Subodh Patrika ... - | Bombay... 
39 | Sudhdrak ... a Poona 
: 
ANGLO-PORTUGOESE. 
40 | O Anglo-Lusitano : Bombay... 
| 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE | 
AND CONCANIUM. | 
41 | O Bombaense ss Bombay... 
ANGLO-SINDI. | 
42 | Al-Hag ‘id Sukkur .. 
43 | Prabhét ..... « ol Hyderabad 
(Bina). 
Ancrio-Urpu. 
44 | Muslim Hera!d ... .| Bombay... bea 
ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND 
GuJaARa'TI. 
46 | Baroda Vateal .., sos) OOPOER eG. 
ENGLIshH, Menton AND 
KANARESE. 
46 | Karn&tak Patri ,., »-| Dharw4r ne 
GUJARA'TI. 
47 | Akhbér-e-Isldm ... ».| Bombay... és 
48 | Akhbfr-e-Soudégar ...; Do. we  ... 
49 | Bombay Patrika... .,.| Do. ss 
50 | Bombay Sam4char at eee ey 
61 | Broach Mitra ove af TSFORCR. cca: 60s 
52 | Broach Saméchfr,.. ...; Do 4. os 
53 Deshi Mitr’ ove iret 
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Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 


Bi-weekly 


| Weekly... 
.| Bi-weekly 
...| Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
a. wes 
Do. 
.| Weekly... 
| Weekly ... 
.| Weekly ... 
a 
i a 
Weekly ... 
Weekly ... 
Daily 
Do. eee 
Weekly... 
Daily ... 
Weekly ... 
Do. 
° Do. eee 


...| Ganesh. Bultl4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhida 
oe Wa4man 
... Gopal 


\ Muhammadan ; 26. 


be 


ee 
ee 
ee 
eee) 


eee) 


.| Hari Nérf4yan Apte; Hindu Chitpawan Brah- 


| Vinayak B4lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 


.| Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
man) ; 46. 

| Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 
tian ; 41. 


man); 32. 
| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
| Hindu (Maratha) ; 37. ” 


wan Brahman); 30. 


Brahman) ; 30. 

Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 26. 

ithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah-' 
man); 26. 


| Démodar Sdvl4r4am Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ;} ° 


re ¢ 

.| Dwarken4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
26. 

, Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 


| 
. Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... aes 


; Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 
(Pathan) ; age between 36 and 40. 
| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


| 


| 4 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
‘ ms 
| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu (Linga- 
yat) ; 31. 


| 
| 
| K4zi Ism4il K4ézi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
| 36. 

| Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; 45 ~ 
| B4lubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
/ age 30. 

_Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
| P4rsi 5 ole 5 
-Manekl4l Narotamdas; Hindu (Bania) ; 82 ... 
Ardeshar Dinsha G4ndhi; P4rsi ; 42 ... i 


KAshides Bh ndés; Hindu (K&chia, ¢.e, a 


vegetable seller) ; 42. 
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No. Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor — 
GUJARATI—continued. | 
54 | Din Mani oe ee! Broach «. coe) Weekly ,., ove oy en Hindu (Kéyastha| 125 
nia 
Oe: Pe al oe ae. v«-| Monthly... — ««»! Bomanji Navroji Kabraii; Parsi; 41... ... 600 
56 | Gadgadat sai a ae Ge ooo} Weekly ove iiss — Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassoda] 1,000 
nia); 35. 
57 | Gap Sap ... ve ust Be tee --| Fortnightly ...! Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzban; Parsi ; 25... 425 
58 | Hitechchhu .| Ahmedabad ,,./ Weekly ... ee| Jesing Mulji ; Hiadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 400 
59 | J4m-e-Jahdnooma -| Bombay... eos} DO. »-| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria; Parsi; 25 300 
60 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... ...) Do. my Daily .| Jehangir Behréamji Marzb4n; Parsi ; 52 3,000 
61 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira ‘a Weekly ... gone Fulchand; Hindu  (Shr&vak 70 
ania) ; §3. 
62 | Navs4ri Prak4sh .. | Navsari... éne| AO nee .| Rustamji Jamdspji; Parsi; 52 ... 800 
| 
63 | Nure Elam -e«| Bombay... +» Monthly... e«-| MerwAnji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... 600 
64 |'Nydyadarshak »ee| Ahmedabad ., Fortnightly .|Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrimiii 300 
| Shrivak Bania) ; 33. 
65 | Praja Mitra s Karachi,., .| Bi-weekly .| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; Parsi; 28 ... 350 
66 | Praja Pokdr ove ~ Surat + | Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... 500 
67 | Punch Dand .| Bombay... | Do. Jamnfd4s Bhagvandds Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
| , 39. 
68 | Samsher Bahédur +e: Ahmedabad...) Do. .|Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu  (Shr4&vak 200 
| Bania) ; 57. 
g9 | Stri Bodh... Me oe | Bombay... e-| Monthly .| Kaikhoshru Navroji K4braji ; Parsi; 57 400 
70 | Surat Akhbér i Surat ... Weekly +4 Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33 300 
| | ee | 
71 | Svadesh Banchu ... vei Mahudha occ! Vo. -| MAnekl4l Khushaldis ; Hindu (Bania); &0 250 
72 =| Vishvadarshan ) ea ae | Do. .| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Brah-| oes 
| | man); Qo. 
HINDI. | 
73 | Pandit a Poona... j Weekly .|Govindrio Gangardm Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 126 
jari) ; 40. 
| J ; 
74 | Shri Venkateshvar Samd- Bombay e' Do. ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar| 6,200 
char. | | Brahman) ; 36. 
| ! 
| K A'NARKSE, | | 
75 ! Digvijaya ... ove Pe Gadag .. = Weekly ... .| Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu ne 
| | (Devang, Ling#vat). 
76 | Hubli Patri - Hubli eee, Do. .--| Hanmant A ge i Sagar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125. 
man) ; 
77 | Karnatak Vritta... - Dharwar Do. (1) Signi Mahddev Khénolkar; Hinduj 800 
! | (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 
| | (2) Ann&charya Balacharya Hoskeri ; ; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 82. 
93 Loki Bandhu es Do. ° | Gururao R4vhavendra Ni csndines ; Hindu 300 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 37. 
79 Loka Mitra | Haveri (Dhar-- Do. ... «--|Guddo Melgir Nidgir; Hindu (Deshasth]  ,,, 
| wAr), Brdhman). : 
go | Rasik Ranjini... ses| SARROE - vas Do. »»-| Gaurishankar Ramprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Brahman) ; 40. 
8) | Satya Vritta cael <<“ DO .| Shriniv4s Réghav endra Umachigi; Hindu} 200 
eerie | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. 
| | | 
| : 
| MaRATHI, | | P 
| | 4 
gg Arunodaya a ool LEANA 00 »» Weekly + | Kashinith Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 700 
eae SS ee Brahman) ; 86. 
83 | A’ryavart oo --- Dhulia ... eee ae ° Sener | Vithal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu’ (Deshasth 400 
| : : Brahman) ; 37. 
84 Belgaum Saméchar | Belgaum eee) ede ee ~ Hori Bhikeji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud homens ; 326 
| | 
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85 | Chandanshu ose im Tdsgaon - Weekly s Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 23 
| shasth Brahman); 38. : 
86 | Chandrakant _,.. «| Chikodi Do, ss ..| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| pawan Brahman); 36. 
87 |Chandrodaya  ... —...) Chiplun Do, ..| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
) ) | Brahman); 34. ! 

88 | Chikitsak... 405 --- Belgaum v| Do 1 Bhimsji Hindn (Deshasth Brahman) ; 600 
89 | Chintémani ee-| Nipdni ... oes ce eens Reghoba Gurau ; Hindu (Maré- 4) 
, | 1% 

90 |} Chitragupta » Karad ... / mS " Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 

| Bréhman) ; 31. 
91 | Dakshin Vritta ... ., Kolhapur Do. . Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (ChAndra-' 175 
seniya Kdayastha Prabhu) ; 63. | 
93 | Deen Mitra .- | Bombay... Do. oy SLAIN Sls ote 
93 | Deshakdlavartamdn ...; Erandol | we, ~Mahadev Peéndurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
| | Brdhman), 37. 
94 | Dharwar Vritta ... .... Dharwar oh | Rao Saheb ae R4émchandra Joglekar j 700 
| __ Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 52. 
95 | Dnydn Sagar, ... Kolhapur jal ee yy vine Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 275 
| | man); 36. | 
96 | Gurékhi ... ...| Bombay... Do. ... Vinayak Narayan Bh4te; Hindu (KarhAda 2,400 
| Brdhman) ; 32. | 
97 | Gurékhi ... vs Do, cee Daily es Do. do. : 2,000 
98 | Hindu Punch Thana ...( Weekly... | | Shridhar Vaman S4thaye ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 200 
Brahman) ; ; 36. 
99 | Jagadddarsh .. Ahmednagar Do. ss / Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brdhman) ; 47. 
00 | Jagadhitechchhu | Eoona | ae, . Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 4,000 
ee | | ~ wan Brahman) ; 70. 
101 | Jagatsamdchir ... . Thana Do. .. Lrimbak A’baji Rdéje; Hindu (Kiyaath| 600 
| Prabhu) ; 36. | 
102 | K4l "...| Poona, Do. Shivrim Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A. ; Hindu’ 2,000 
| " (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 40. 
103 | Kalpataru... ..| Sholapur Do. /Govind Ndrdyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Bri thman) ; 43. 
104 | Karmanuk — Poonases piel EM cs Hari Nfrdyan A’pte; Windu (Chitpawan 3,000 
| | | Brdhman) ; 32. 
105 | Ker4l JCokil jombay... .... Monthly z | Krishnajji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da' 2,000 
: | _ Brahman) ; 45. 
106 | Kesari _ Poona | Weekly .. | | Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.3 Hindu 13,000 
| | (Chitpawan Brahman); 39. 
107 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...; Dbulia ... Bee ee ,| Balwant Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
108 | Khandesh Vaibhav Do. ae ..., Dalwant Jandrdan — Hindu (Chit- 800 
pawan Brahman) ; ! 
109 | Kumtha Vritta ... _ Kumta ... Do. ses] Lakshman Baburfo lesles Hindu (Sdrasvat 300 
| Brékman) ; 42. 
110 | Lokamata... ..| Vengurla Do. | R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit ; ‘Hindu (Gaud 520 
| | “| Brahman); 23. | 
11] | Lokaseva ... oes ..., N&sik J. es ,., Anant V4aman Barve; Hindu (Chitp4wan 300 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
112 | Makirdshtra Vritta | Shtéra . ... eT ,..| Pandurang Bab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Martha) ; | 150 ~ 
: 35. | 
113 | Moda Vritta cow | Wal On et Seer ...| KAshinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 1.500 
| | Brdhman) ; 50. 
114 | Mumbai Vaibhav ye, Bombay... — Daily... ee| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 1,600 
| pawan Setimat): ; 39 | 
115 | Mumbai Vaibhav af ee ao eee a. ee do. --/ 1,100 
116 | Nagar Samfchér... _..., Ahmednagar a Ee opens Linguji Hindu (Telegu FulmAli) ; 75 
117 | N&sik Vritt sh tO ose ay ee a ».. Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 
| | laut 28. | 
| | 
118° N yay& Sindhu _... -.| Ahmednagar .../ Do... Pee ean Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshosth: 200 
ae | Brdhman) ; 28. 
119 | Pandhari Bhushan seat RMMOUAEES ncn) .000) :. ens | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdawan 150 
| Bréhman) ; 28. 
. : 
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MARATHI—continued, | 
120 : Pandhari Mitr& ... .«.| Pandharpur .| Weekly ... ..| Govind Sakh4rim Hidkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 108 
| Brahman) ; 36. | 
12% | Poona Vaibhav Vadgaon Do. ,..| Ganesh Mahfdev Kelkar; Hindu (C bitpawan 300 
| | | Bréliman) ; 38- | 
122 _Prabodh Chandrika «| Jalgaon Ge. sis vo) Nara yan Narsinh Fadnis, Hindu (Deshaaths 300 
Br@hman) ; 37, 
123 | Prabodh Ratn’ ... .| Barsi .»| Monthly | Parling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 4€ . 75 
124 | Pratod .| Isl4mpur .| Weekly .. Ramchamlra Nardéyan Kashalkar ; Hind 3600 
| (Karh4da Brahman) ; 44. 
125 | Réghav Bhushan -| Yeola Do. | Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu ( (Pardeshi) ; : 35 . 135 
| 
126 | Saty& Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. a Hari Nard cae Limaye; Hindu (Chitp#wan| 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 55. 
127  Sholapur Sam&chér . | Sholapur Do. | | Narsdppa Milan: Hindu (Ka&mati) ; 42 | 375 
128 | Shrigonda Vritt ... «> | Shrigonda Do. o | BAldbh: ai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
| 39. 
129 | Shri Sh¢hu cee | Satara ee Do. Viman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brah-, 100 
: man) ; 22 
130 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. ...| Rémohandra. App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 159 
| 4wan Brahman) ; 50. 
131 Sudarshan «| Ahmednagar ...! Do. ... Dhondo A’tm&aram Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman) ; 35. 
132 Sudhakar ees ee} Pen ss Do. cee . Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&awan 400 
| | Brdhman); 41. | 
133 Vartddarah vd Malvan ... a os Nérayan Pundlik S4mant; Hindu (Gaud Beil 600 
| | man); 4. | 
134 | Vengurla Vritta ... | Vengurla cect” Te us Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gand! 300 
| | | | Brahman); 42. | 
135 ; Vidya Vilas .| Kolhapur | Do. wes Shankar Raghun4th Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 600 
|  pawan Brahman) ; 45. 
136 | Vidyarthi .. -| Nandurb4r | Do. ..| Sad4shiv Vaman Mar&the : Hindu (Chitpawan, Very small. 
| | Brahman); 24 
137 | Vikshipta ... oes -| Bombay... oat. De .... Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu (Karhada) 1,800 
: | srahman) ; 32. 
188 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar Do. - cee vos] Monthly yee 600 
139 Vrittasdr ... | Whi ..| Weekly... ... Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit 250 
| ) | pawan Brahman) ; 25. | 
140 | Vritta Sudha ie wer, SAtdra «| Do, . Ramehandra VAman Khatavkar; Hindu (De-; 100 
| |  shasth Brahman) ; 35. | 
141 | Vy4pari | Poona tf . Bo we Nana Daédaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brdéh- 500 
| ' man); 39. | 
| 
: SINDI- : 
142 | Khairkhah Sind ... wee} Karachi | Weekly ... : Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 27 sin 600 
143 | Muin-ul-Isl4m ad ai A ee 87 .,. Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan; Muham- ea 
| | __ madan; 46. 
144 Sind Sudh&r vl Do. soe ove) Dow vee eee, KhAnchand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil); 33...) 600 
145 | Sookree ... oe oe Ee ee 4 Tee as .., Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40 ... 200 
—Urpu. | | 
: Bont ? 
146 Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... eee Weekly... .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk;! 700 
| | Muhammadan ; 46. | 
147 Sultin-ul-Akhb4r ck Os ae ae os | Do. do. so} 400 
‘Mara'rut AND Ba’ NARESE. : 
148 | Chandrika eS ...| Bagalkot oo, Weekly,,, ,.. Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
| PaaS Brahman, or arta); 37. PE TE | 
% Vaibhi .| Bijépur... Do  o oe, Annaji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Veshast 300 
140 | Rarnétak Naibhay mp | Vaishnav Braéhmean) ; : $8. 
150 |Siddheshvar .., _«..| Bagalkot vei Do. cee nee! Parashram Shivaji Powar; Hinda (Maratha) ;) 159 
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MARA’THI AND URDU. 


151 | Champ4vati ove ».-| Bid (Hyderabad) Weekly ... «.| Krishnaréo Trimbakréo Ré&jurkar; Hindu 125 
: Deccan). (Brdhman) ; 30. 


152 | Gulbarga Samdchér _...} Gulbarga | Do. eee eee} Parashram Govind; Hindu (Brahman); 46 ... 500 


PORTUGUASE-KONKANI. | 


158 | A Luz ‘ins nee »-.| Bombay... ve.| Weekly ov ...| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 «| 1,000 


154 | Luso-Concanim ... scl Os > tes if ek me »..| C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 jas ee vee 600 


we Pat otes,—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
italics. , 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the New 
list is printed in brackets after the name. Sa ee 


C. The system of spelling vernacular wo1ds followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the i 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (Sf or i) is the last iiaer ot : gorse 5 
the accentis left out, and the short a(S = wu in gun) is, to prevent, confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it isshort, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and reriodical i 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with pi 9 ' as turnished by the 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No Name of Publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| 
ENGLISH. 
1a |Bombay Weekly Echo| Bombay ...| Weekly .| Frank Baptista... ae | 500 
2a | East and West cial << Be au ...| Monthly sek me ie 
| GUJARATI. 
53A | Deshotkarsh .| Ahmedabad .../ Weekly eee eee ove 
62a | Nagar Charcha or the} Bombay .| Daily < co eve rr 
Topics. 
| 
| MaRATHI. 
117, | Nipang Vaibhav ...| Nipdni .| Weekly ..| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijdpurkar;| 83 
Hindu (Brahman). 
1254 |Satya Mitra Malegaon ...| Do. ses sooeee =e 


| 
| 
| 


Nore—The Editor of Nagar Samachar (116), Abanna Lingaji, scems to have died. The Chintdmani (89) has 


ceased to be published. 
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Politives and the Public Administration. 


1. The Arunodaya requests the “Home Government to take compassion 


Appeal to the British Gov- 
ernment to show favour to 
the Boers and conclude the 
war. 

Arunodaya (82), 23rd Feb. 


on the Boers and to make peace with them. It 
says :—The present time is highly opportune for the 
British Government to show favour to the Boers and 
make peace with them. It has now become 
abundantly clear that the European nations are 
overawed by the prowess of England and are in con- 


sequence unwilling to intervene in the war. ‘The Boers, too, have suffered severe 
losses and cannot hope to hold out much longer. It would be, therefore, 
highly gracious and noble on the part of England, if, instead of seeking to 
crush them entirely, she showed them favour and brought the war to an early 
termination. If some concessions are made to the Boers, they will feel grateful 
to England and be glad, along with other subjects of the British Empire, 
to take part in the rejoicings on the approaching coronation of His Majesty 


the King-Emperor, 


2, Writing about the Boer war, the Indu Prakdsh says :—The Boer war 


The Boer war, 
Indu Prakésh (31), 24th 
Feb, 


is still going on. It is surprising that a handful of 
Boers should still be able to hold their own against 
heavy odds. Though in every skirmish that takes 
place, the Boers meet with considerable losses, still 


they continue to fight with skill and valour under the leadership of their great 


Gencrals. 


3. Referring to the alleged intention of England to send a few men-of- 


Reflections on the alleged 
intention of England to con- 
quer the island of Tory near 
Ireland, 

Arunodaya (82), 28rd Feb. 


war for the conquest of Tory island, the Arunodaya 
says in a strain of sarcasm:—The English people 
seem undoubtedly to be born for the good of the world. 
As is well known, they have come to India with a 
‘permit’ from the Father in Heaven to civilize the 
Indian people, and the same noble desire has led 


them to wage war with the Boers. And these messengers of God also propose to 
bring the island of Tory under their supremacy. They seem, however, to be 
blind to the fact that if their Empire expands enormously, it will do them 


harm in the long run, 


4. “Nothing is more remarkable in the Secretary of State than asupreme 


Comments on the refusal 
of the Secretary of State for 
India to receive a deputa: 
tion of the Indian Famine 
Unione 

Shri Saydji Vijay (37), 
92nd Feb., Eng. cols, 


consciousness of having a monopoly of knowledge which 
lurks beneath every reply which he graciously offers 
to agitators on Indian matters, specifically in matters 
of a deeply controversial nature. The Government 
from the Secretary of State to the last tyro in the 

jivil Service is very firmly fixed and bitterly keen on 
certain questions. So mighty is the position on certain 


points, for instance, the condition of the masses, the economic aspects of 
recurring famines, the land revenue question, &c., that it is impossible to withhold 
from the Government the title not only of a monopoly of power 
but even of a monopoly of knowledge. Conclusions drawn from Government 
reports and official statistics and appeals based on these conclusions shrink 
before the omniscience of the supreme autborities, Such an attitude on the part 
of Government officers conveys practically the impression of a partisan creed. 
The most recent example of this grievous truth is furnished by Lord George 
Hamilton’s summary treatment of the Indian Famine Union’s appeal to be 
granted permission for a deputation to present a memorial embodying the grounds 
for a complete economic inquiry. Lord George Hamilton had declined to 
receive the deputation with the curt reply that there was nothing new 
in the proposal of the Union and nothing with which he was not familiar. 
Such a blunt and ungracious reply would never have proceeded from a man 
who had less surety about the perfection or originality of his knowledge. The 
Union’s appeal had nothing new in it. Had Lord George Hamilton’s reply 


anything new in it, except its unabashing bluntness ? The Secretary of State 
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was not setting a very sound example of official kindness or wisdom in accord- 
ing so laconic a dismissal to the organised appeal of a body of persons who had 
spent most of their life in India, had toiled in the interest of the Empire among 
its subject people and were therefore the best, and first-hand witnesses of the 
condition of the people. The members of the Famine Union can be proved to 
be far better placed in their attitude than Lord George Hamilton, whose: 
knowledge is bounded by the cordon of red tape which girds round the India 
Office, its last branches in India including the Collectors’ Kacheri. Now 
it is to be seen what step the Famine Union intend to take after this. Econo- 
mic truths are stronger and more powerful than Secretaries of State, and 
economic evils if disposed of in the manner of Lord George Hamilton last. 
longer than the longest regimes of Secretaries of State. We hope, therefore, 
that the tenacity of the agitators on the question will not flag by the Secretary 
of State’s rebuff.”’ 


5. A correspondent of the Kesari describes at some length the alleged 
(uid Ganda a On misrule in Goa, He says :—T'wo months ago a high 
Keser: (106) 26th Feb, Military officer was murdered at Satary by a Hindu 

fanatic soldier. The result of this murder was that. 
the Portuguese Government arrested all the leading citizens of the place 
and kept them in a prison where they were subjected to hard labour. 
No definite charges were framed against them nor was any leniency shown 
to them, though, after a while, the real culprit was found out. Some of 
the newspapers were ordered to be stopped, lest they ‘might expose the ill 
doings of Government, and the editor of the Patria newspaper—the leading 
popular organ in the Goa territory—has been charged with sedition. Not 
content with this, the Portuguese Government have bribed the foreign. 
Press and have been circulating through its medium all sorts of gross 
falsehoods regarding the attitude of the Portuguese subjects towards their 
rulers, and are trying to make out that they have become seditious and 
rebellious. The rack-rented and oppressed rayats are regarded as rebels, 
and military law has been declared, whether with the sanction of the: 
Lisbon Government, I cannot say. Thus a reign of terror has been 
inaugurated at Goa, and all the people, especially the persecuted Hindus, 
are living in an extreme state of tension and suspense. These high-handed 
measures, Which the Portuguese authorities have adopted out of panic, are 
quite unwarranted, The discontent among the people has not reached the 
bursting point, and though they are oppressed by heavy taxation they have 
not the slightest idea of rising against Government, but are doing all they 
can, by constitutional means, to get their grievances redressed. If respectable 
persons are to be arrested together with their wives and children without a 
warrant and without any specific charges being found against them, one 
wonders why law courts should at all have been instituted. Iam afraid, if 
the present state of things continues, the people will have to leave the country 
and seek refuge elsewhere from the oppression of the authorities. 


G6. The Vartddarsh strongly disapproves of the alleged misrule in Goa 
and says that itis a matter for thankfulness that 
Reflections on the alleged such misrule is impossible under British Government. 
‘eedepeianeaee of the Hindusin Referring particularly to the alleged persecution of 
Virtidarsh (138), 24th the Hindus in the Portuguese territory, it says :—The 
Feb. ; Kél (102), 28th Feb, Hindus of to-day are not what they were four cen- 
oa turies ago, They have lost all patriotic and religious 
fervour. It is because of this degeneracy in their character that foreigners 
treat them as they like. Should we, remain entirely unmoved by the persecution 
to which the Hindus are being subjected at Goa? Is it not a matter for 
regret that foreigners should come into our country and treat us just as 
they please? Let every Hindu. remember that if Dada Rane is sentenced to 
death, as we are sure he will be, his death would mean the death of what 
remains of patriotism, unity and religious fervour among the Hindus. [Writing 
about the same subject, the Adi remarks that it does Dada Rane and his 
followers great credit that they should be ready to die rather than suffer 
humiliation at the hands of the Portuguese Government. |. 
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7. The Kesari publishes an article on the ‘Expansion of the Indian 

_ Empire ‘during the last twenty years.’ Before deal- 

m bs ger of Pag gga ing with the subject proper it makes the following 
feet ne Ne issy “wo preliminary remarks :—The last twenty years form a 
Kesari (106), 25th Feb. memorable period in the history of the world. 
Of course, the Indian people enjoying the blessings 

of pax Britannica feel very little interested directly in the political activities 
of European and other nations; nevertheless, the importance of these activities 
to England cannot be over-estimated. The first question to which every 
Viceroy of India turns his attention on assuming the reins of administration is 
how to ensure the permanence of the Indian Empire. This is perhaps quite 
natural as it is the Indian Empire that has given England her present premier 
ition among the nations of the world. The.value of India to England 
oth as a recruiting-ground in any political emergency and a field for 
commerce and employment, isin fact so great that without her the latter 
must sink into a mere second-rate power. The paper then describes at some 
length how the British Government in India has annexed fresh territories to the 
Indian Empire during the last twenty years, and remarks :—Very few people in 
India know what heavy expenditure this annexation has entailed upon the Indian 
Exchequer. The conquest of Burma in 1885 led to a permanent increase in 
the European and native troops besides the imposition of the Income-tax. The 
wars with Burma and Manipur cost about ten crores of rupees; in short, the 
military expenditure has increased during the last twenty years from about 
17 crores to 26 crores of rupees. The annual revenue too has considerably 
increased during the same period; yet even this increased revenue has 
failed tc meet the military demands of Government, and if to-day no mili- 
tary expeditions are undertaken it is simply because of want of funds. 
The question, therefore, is whether the increasing revenues of India are to be 
wasted on trans-frontier expeditions and the country is to be plunged into 
a state of insolvency or whether they are to be utilised in promoting internal 
reform. We, the subject people, cannot of course expect to havea voice in the 
solution of this question. his is, however, by the way. The question of expendi- 
ture apart, the point to be particularly noted in connection with the political 
movements of England during the last twenty years is that small independent 
nations have fallen a prey to her greed for territory. The Indian Empire now 
extends beyond Attock in the West and the Brahmaputra in the Hast, and 
it ig a question whether it is to expand still further or to meet witha different 
fate in the struggle between England and other Huropean nations during the 


next twenty years. 


8, It is now a patent fact that the material condition of India has 

so much deteriorated under British rule that a large 

Alleged material decline portion of the population has been reduced to 
of India a pre ae abject poverty. This fact, however, is being vehe- 
pecan the snatter,  ~-mently denied by some British officers. Lord George 
Kil (102), 28th Feb. Hamilton has recently declared that there is absolutely 
no foundation for the assertion that India has become 

poor. Now, one cannot believe that an official ike the Secretary of State 
is really ignorant of the poverty of India. The more probable hypothesis is 
that he has not the courage to speak out the truth and is in consequence trying 
to misrepresent the real fact. Lhe poverty of India has been proved by the 
same kind of evidence as is generally adduced in an inquiry of this kind in 
every country, and it would not be just to throw doubts upon the evidence 
thus brought forward. In denying that the Indian people are getting poorer 
every day, the Secretary of State says that they can very well live upon a 
penny a day. An argument of this mature is so weak that 1t requires no 
formal refutation whatever. If people maintain themselves on one penny a 
(lay, it is because they do not get more, and not because a penny can bring 
them all the necessiries of life. ‘there is, on the whole, not a shadow of doubt 
that the material condition of India is becoming worse ever since she came 


under British rule. 
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9. When we remember the bad condition to which India has been 
reduced since the administration of the country 


eh present condition of was assumed dire etly by the Grown, we cannot but 
Kl (102), 28th Feb. be sad and disheartened as the Irish people are. 


True, the population of India has not decreased 
like that of Ireland, but in every other respect the outlook in India is gloomy. 
Our industries have heen crippled and the people have been deprived of 
their legitimate and time-honoured means of livelihood, England has often 
professed her faith in the doctrine of free trade, and had this principle been 
scrupulously followed, the industrial decline of India would not have been 
so rapid and complete as it has actually been. But that principle was followed 
only when it suited England’s purpose. Whenever England found herself 
unable to hold her own.against Indian competition in any particular industry, 
she took measures to undermine it with the result that the Indian people have 
at present been plunged into as much grief as the Irish. 


10. The Shri Saydji Vijay publishes a communicated article on the 
Shri Sayéji Vijay (37) present condition of India, of which the following is 
dond Feb San abstract :—A bird’s eye view of the present condi- 
tion of the world shows that while most nations are 
enjoying independence and prosperity, India has fallen into the jaws of subjec- 
tion and been reduced to a pitiable condition. There was a time when India 
was an abode of wealth, virtuc and prosperity. It was in fact her reputation for 
enormous wealth that led to her being invaded by foreigners and ultimately 
brought her under British subjection. For some time, no doubt, we enjoyed 
happiness under the new regime, but of late, our condition has become heart- 
rending. Plague and famine have devastated the land, and though Govern- 
ment have tried to mitigate their horrors the sufferings of the people 
have been great. These, however, are not the only calamities they have to 
suffer under, Government have passed the Land Revenue Act and the people 
are threatened with deprivation of their ancient right of ownership of land. 
Again, famine has given a welcome opportunity to the missionaries to use their 
arts and decoy young famine-stricken children into the Christian fold. On the 
whole, the present condition of the country is far from satisfactory. 


11. “The keen interest which Lord Curzon has all along evinced in the 
a cieaaih i aie nial preservation of archeological monuments of India 
Bc ie ep eae has resulted in a practical step, viz., the appointment 
India regarding the preserva- Of a Director General of Archeology and the annual 
tion of ancient monuments allotment of one lakh of rupees to be spent on repairing 
ae and preserving ancient relics. It will be the 
Mehratta (7) 25rd Feb» yogt important part of the new official’s functions 
‘to see that the ancient monuments are ‘properly cared for, that they 
are not appropriated for purposes inappropriate or unseemly, that repairs are 
executed when required, and that any restorations which will be required will 
be conducted on artistic lines.’ The new officer will be expected to tour in the 
country and give advice as an expert to Local Governments, who will fix annual 
minimums of expenditure on the preservation of monuments. Later on, legal 
powers also will be taken for the executive Government to enable them to 
effectively deal with the object which has rendered necessary the appointment 
of the new Director General.” : 


12, ‘The Resolution recently issued by the Government of India on 

) Archeological Research is another instance of the 
Bi lemind ad Ianto personal at Lord Curzon takes in the conserva- 
tion of ancient buildings and monuments in India. The beauty and grandeur 
of many of the temples and mosques dotting the whole country strongly 
appealed to the Viceroy’s esthetic eye when he came to India for the first time, 
some years ago, as Mr. Curzon, and he has often spoken since in enthusiastic 
praise of our archeological treasures. Since he took up the reins of Govern- 
ment, Lord Curzon has been unsparing in his efforts to put an end to the work 
of desecration which had so long disfigured some of the masterpieces of ancient 
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Indian art. He has personally visited so many memorial-buildings and seen so 
many relies of great historic value in the country, that it may almost be said 
that what Lord Curzon does not know about archeological India is not worth 
knowing. The recent Resolution on the subject seems to bear the stamp of 
his genuine interest, and in it one can almost hear the echo of his sentiments 
regarding the antiquity and the unique grandeur of our sandirs and mahals, to 
which he has so often given expression inhis publie speeches. It lays down, 
in unequivocal terms, the duties and responsibilities of the Government in 
this respect.......... It is to be hoped that the Government of India’s wishes in 


this respect will be carried out in the spirit in which the present Resolution is 
conceived.” 


13. The Queen’s Proclamation has done very little good to the Indian 


_ people. In fact, by means of that Proclamation, the 
Comments on the reply of Jate Queen only pacified the people of India by means 
Government to the petition . : 
of the Sanatan Dharma Of deceptive assurances, just as the Viceroy is at 
Maha Parishad anert the present doing by his sweet speeches, The Proclama- 
conversion Of minors to tion contains a clause to the effect that the British 
Mee errr ws a Government will maintain an attitude of neutrality 
artidarsh (133), 24th . ee ; 
Feb, in religious matters. But this clause is so worded as 
to leave a loop-hole of escape. ‘The same selfish spirit 
seems to have prompted the reply of the bombay Government to the petition of 
the Sanatan Dharma Maha Parishad praying for iegislative restriction on the 
conversion of minors to Christianity. Government are not prepared to regard it 
an offence to induce young children by means of a bait to change their religion. 
This reply shows that though Government are ready to promote the welfare of 
the people, they want to do so only so far as it may not come in the way of 
their own interests, If decoying young children into the Christian fold is not 
an offence, we wonder why seduction should be one. 


14, “ Every fgir-minded and unbiassed critic will admit that the Govern- 
ee ge ment of India could not have arrived at any other 
isaieh of Yulin comes dine the COD¢lusion than that which they have formed with 
dispute between the Chief Yegard to matters in dispute between Mr, Cotton, the 
Commissioner and the tea- Chief Commissioner in Assam, and the tea-planters 
ie in ge »,., of that province. The system of coolie labour, as it 
ag Ay (*#), “3rd obtains in Assam, has been the subject of constant 
complaints in the Native Press of Bengal and else- 
where, and the exponents of the coolies’ grievances have found in Mr. Cotton a 
powerful and sympathising champion. But while giving every credit for | 
benevolent intentions to that pre-eminently capable administrator, we feel 
constrained to remark that he has been unwittingly guilty of too sweeping ~ 
generalisations in his condemnation of the treatment given to the coolies on the 
tea-estates by their employers. ‘The latter were charged by Mr. Cotton in his 
last annual report on labour immigration with systematically underpaying 
their men and profiting at the coolies’ expense. There was a further charge 
against the local magistracy of aiding and abetting the. employers in their 
unfair dealings. The line adopted by the Government of India is one of 
entire dissociation from the attitude taken up by Mr. Cotton. The reasons 
which have led Lord Curzon’s Government to take this unusual course are of a 
very substantial character......... It is a pity that the Chicf Administrator of 
the province and the tea-planters should be so frequently at daggers drawn 
with each other. ‘The spectacle is neither edifying nor creditable to either 
party. If anything, it tends to promote ill-feeling between masters and servants, 
which is extremely undesirable.” 


15. Th Kuiser-c-Hind says :—* During the administration of Lord Reay, 


Kaiser-c-Hind (18), 23rd 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


~ 


there was an excellent joke about the then Chairman 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, no other than 
Sir Frank Forbes Adam. It was broadly said that 


that successful merchant and politician was the confidential unofficial adviser of 
His Excellency, And so he was denominated ‘ Sub-Governor’ of Bombay. The 
sobriquet signified, in other words, the mastery or influence the Bombay Cham- 


ber of Commerce had in unofficial matters over the local Government. Simi- 


st 
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larly, for years past, specially since the feeble Viceroyalties of Lords Lansdowne 
and Elgin, it is well-known that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
which has among its members many connected with tea-plantations, has gained 
great influence over the deliberations of the Government of India in non-official 
matters. Its more prominent or leading members are said to have the ear of 
the Viceroy. There is nothing wrong in gaining such a mastery, provided it is 
unselfish and directed towards achieving public good. But sometimes it happens 
that the motive of self-interest predominates and works injustice. It then 
works public injury. Injury of this public character seems to be not a little 
discernible in the recent pronouncement of the Government of India in the 
matter of the bitter controversy between the Chief Commissioner of Assam and 
the tea-planters, The latter have greatly resented the action of Mr. Cotton as 
regards the raising of the wages of indentured coolies employed in tea-gardens in 
Assam. And though the legislation which enforces increased wages is not to 
be put into operation till after the lapse,of a couple of years, it has been 
rankling in the heart of the planters who, owing to other causes, have been far 
from prosperous in their trade. In his latest report Mr. Cotton gave expression 
to his views, based on his close official experience of the condition of this 
much-vexed wage-question. This excited the wrath of the tea-planters, who 
thereupon appealed to the Viceroy praying to be freed from the allegation 
of harsh and illiberal treatment given to the indentured coolies. They appealed 
straight to the Viceroy, forgetting that the usual channel for transmitting 
it was the local Government of Assam. ‘The petition in such 4 Circumstance 
would have ordinarily been passed to the superior authority with the remarks of 
the local Government. But this was not done owing to the defiant action of the 
enraged planters. They directly appealed to Czcsar and Cesar has just replied 
observing that he is reluctant te believe the statements of the Chief Com- 
missioner can ve quite correct.”’ Here the paper endorses some of the adverse 
comments made by the Indian Nation on the Resolution of Government on 
the subiect, and concludes :—‘ Suppose the situation had been that native 
planters had acted illegitimately; or for that matter, the Bombay mill- 
owners, Is it possible to conceive that the Government would have replied 
to their association in a similar strain? Why? ‘The authorities would 
have at once introduced a drastic piece of legislation. The mover of 
the Bill would have made most of every little lapse of the employer, 
denounced his conduct in the choicest abusive language permitted to 
a privileged official, set at naught all reasonable representations, and at once 
passed the Bill into law at a single sitting. In that case the sense of righteous- 
ness of the cause and the ends of justice would have been feverishly invoked 
in vindication of the passing of the law. However, in the present case, it was 
the white employer who was the offender, Ue is therefore different, as far as 
human nature goes, from his black brother of the same trade. So that the final 
pronouncement is that it is not necessary to move the legislature. ‘he 
influence of the association will be enough to exert itself onthe side of the 
law! Our Calcutta contemporary pertinently observes on this sample of 
Curzonian justice that it is not the planters but Mr. Cotton ‘who deserves 
scolding, for the abuse has been brought to light in some cases’ | And who 
will not agree with the following reflection ? ‘A just, benevolent and civilised 
Government like the English cannot condone wrongs by a set-oft in benefits. 
Is it uot possible to have benefits without the abuses ?’ ” 


16. ‘Contrary to our expectations the Assam tea-planters have their appeal 
Rae heardand Mr. Cotton together with the covlics, by ad- 

Indu Pratdsh (31), 24th  Vocatine whose interests the ChiefC issi 
Pe Rica GEA 2 vue Chief Commissioner 
Ce enraged the tea-planters, have been thrown over,........ 
The wretched coolie is, therefore, left alone and his appeal must wait for a long 
time tocome. The wonder is that a sympathetic Viceroy like Lord Curzon, 
whose utterances breathe genuine sympathy‘for the sufferings of the poor, 
should have given his vote in favour of a continuance of low wages to coolies, 


and that he should not believe in theecharge against the planters of illegally | 


attempting to curtail their expenditure at the coolies’ expense. It is 
equally strange that His Lordship should believe that the relations between 
tea-planters and their employers are harmonious and that he should not 
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see any adequate ground for an abrupt change of attitude towards the tea-plant- 
ing community. Itis certain, therefore, that Mr. Cotton, who is to shortly retire, 
must do so under disappointment at the prospect of seeing his cherished ideas 
frustrated. We cannot but express an unqualified disapproval of this some- 
what high-handed policy of Government by which the helpless cause of the 
coolies and the noble effects to improve their miserable condition are, at one 
stroke, thrown overboard. ” 


17. ‘ Lord Curzon’s Convocation address is at once the finished production 
Giscsias ae we Wis: of a true scholar and a cultured statesman and is 
lines Sie Curzon’s Convo, 22 excellent sample of what a deliverance intended 
cation addressat the Calcutta f0r an educated audience should be, both in its 
University. general conception and its tenor. In the first place, 
. nga 8 (15), 43rd Feb., he asked Indians to cultivate not only the virtue 
se ceeiing of self-reliance but also of thoroughness, He said. 
Indians are good officers so long as they have rules to guide them. But 
without them they do not show the quality of self-reliance.......... There 
is some truth in this observation. But here Lord Curzon has committed 
precisgly the very mistake that his brether-administrators and the rest of his | 
countrymen invariably make in this connection, If certain qualities are 
necessary to constitute a good administrator, it is equally necessary that men 
should be placed in responsible positions where the necessary qualities can be 
developed.......... The compliment given by Lord Curzon to the Native Press 
will, we feel sure, be gratefully appreciated by the entire Indian Press. Whilst 
admitting that native journalism is steadily advancing and gaining in sobriety and 
wisdom, he warned young men to avoid the ‘ insidious tendency to exaggeration.’ 
‘If I were asked,’ said Lord Curzon, ‘ to sum up in a single word the most notable 
characteristic of the East—physical, intellectual and moral—as compared with 
the West, the word exaggeration or extravagance is the one that I should 
employ. It is particularly patent on the surface of the Vernacular Press.’ It 
may be at once admitted that there is a grain of truth in this observation. But 
having regard to the writings of the Yankee Press and the exaggerations that 
appear even in English and Anglo-Indian papers, to the vehement protests now 
raised in England against the libels that have been circulated in continental 
papers and the rowdy and even violent performances of Western mobs and even 
Western students, Lord Curzon’s wide induction provokes a respectful protest 
against the tendency on the part of our rulers to make sweeping generalisations 
regarding the East and its population. The one great defect in the 
Chancellor’s speech is his forgetfulness of the operation of the law of action 
and reaction in laying down most of his propositions relating to Indian defects 
and weaknesses. When the native press and native movements are eternally 
denounced as seditious and disloyal, when the voice of the Indian public is 
treated with contempt from week to week, month to month and year to year, 
can it be a matter for surprise that native papers should at times go to 
the other extreme and even exaggerate? Why is it that Lord Curzon has 
all along been treated with greater consideration than most of his predecessors ? 
Why was Lord Sandhurst treated in the same spirit in the early years of his 
regime? Let His Excellency impartially answer these and like questions 
which it would be easy to multiply. ‘There is nothing more damaging to 
national reputation,’ observed His Excellency, ‘than w marked discrepancy 
between words and acts.’ His Excellency’s grand peroration which we have 
quoted elsewhere is an exquisite illustration of his eloquence and of his happy 
faculty of clothing lofty sentiments in happy and fascinating language, But 
Lord Curzon should not feel surprised if the Indian public take him and his 
countrymen at their word and apply to their work the test he has himself 
laid down for judging of Indian character. For our own part we dislike 
exaggeration or over-statement as strongly as. does the Viceroy. But he 
is not aware of some of the causes which are responsible for this tendency 
more than any inherent defect in Indian character. Lord Curzon asked 
the Indian Press not to impute the worst motives to Government, though he 
had no objection to their measures being criticised and even assailed. We 
do not object to this advice, though we do take exception to the somewhat 
sweeping imputation it involves. It is permissible to hope the same precept 
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will be borne in mind by the self-constituted critics and the privileged advisers 

of the Indian Press, If it is not fair to credit Government with a mord than 
average share of human frailty, we fail to see what warrant is br for 
assuming that the Native Press alone is an exception to this rule. If Lord 
Curzon likes to know how Englishmen would behave under circumstances in 
which Indians are so often placed, he might do well to study the writings of 
the Anglo-Indian Press during the Ibert Bill agitation or relating to the events 
that happened in the time of Lord Reay and Lord Sandhurst, and also the 
writings appearing in the organs of the Eurasian community and tea and 
indigo planters when their interests are affected, A comparative view enables 
one to survey the whole situation more correctly than concentration of one’s 
mind on the defects and foibles of a subject and helpless people.......... His 
Excvellency’s peroration is as grand as it is beautiful. It is replete with lofty 
sentiments and it frankly recognises the inextricable inter-dependence of both 
the races which have been brought into intimate contact by the mysterious 
dispensation of Providence. The grandeur of the peroration is, after all, a 
small matter. What the future historian will seriously inquire is whether there 
was a ‘marked discrepancy between words and acts,’ or whether there was 
close correspondence between them under the regime of Lord Curzon and,other 
administrators in India. In the meanwhile, let us not resent the friendly and 
well-meant advice His Excellency has given, but accept it in the spirit in which 
it has been offered.” 


18. ‘The concluding portion of Lord Curzon’s niet wpe address con- 

| apr ape tains quite a novel idea expressed in a beautiful style 
age Be fos gg (31), 24th and ought to command ready and universal wena. 
SORE 2 cha The spirit of nationality has wrought wonders in the 
evolution of nations. A spirit of unity is required for the realization of the high 
ideal which the Viceroy attempts to place before us, and if we want ever 
to occupy an important place in the scale of nations we all, Europeans and 
Natives alike, must strive hard for the common end, keeping in view the pro- 
gress of the country in which the interests of both have been blended together by 
Providence. Europeans must forget that India is for them only and the Natives 
also must be prepared to digest in good humour the inevitable fact that Euro- 
peans are our governors. It isa fact that cannot be ignored, The advent of 
the British Raj has distinctly remodelled our national thoughts and ideas and 
has succeeded in introducing Western culture and ways of thought. The Eng- 
lishman should be proud of the moral and material advancement of the Indians 
which he may claim to have created, and the Natives also should not be slow 
to give due share of the credit to Europeans of inspiring us with Western 
models. Both must remember that they are tillers in the same field, and that 
both are to share the harvest. A united country and a happier people must be 
the common ideal which we must all attempt to reach. If we cannot ignore the 
union of the East and the West, we must now try to make the best of it. A 
cosmopolitan spirit of nationality must be aruused. This, in short, is the sub- 
stance of Lord Carzon’s highly imaginative ideal which His Lordship wishes 
us all to follow and act up to. It is doubtful, however, how far this particular 
portion of his speech will be acceptable to our European administrators. Lord 
Curzon says ‘ We cannot do without you, we are ordained to walk here in the 
same track together for many long days to come.’ ‘This is quite true, and the 
advice also, if acted upon by both, is sure to do good to the country. The facts, 
however, point otherwise. The present ways of administration, in which the 
natives are more or less exempted from any administrative work and in which 
a yearly drain of millions of rupees goes to enrich England at the expense of 


the famished country, must be altogether changed. Can Lord Curzon help us 
in this particular matter ? ”’ 


19, Referring to the advice given by the Viceroy in his Convocation 
Native Opinion (33), 26th address to the graduates of the Calcutta University, 


: the Native Opinion says :— The Viceroy’s advice is a 
7 eae | little bit wr. dors His Excellency i ete a good 
heart and so perhaps he tells what should be and does not think of what actual- 
ly is. It is absurd to we people, European or Native, to work heart and 
soul without any hope o 


promotion, pension, or pay. Life has become busi- 


19 


ness-like and the rule of give and take reigns supreme. Why should it be 
otherwise in Government service, we do not know. Besides, ‘ devotion to duty’ 
may carry aman to the front in England or any other country, but it does 
not necessarily do so in India. If one qualification more than another leads to 
the higher rung of the ladder, it is Jo hukwmism and nothing else. You show 
a little bit of self-respect and you are ignored ; you show a little bit of indiffer- 
ence and youare snubbed; you show alittle proneness to approach higher 
authorities and you are crushed. Under these circumstances the Viceroy fondly 
speaks of the Indians coming to the front! There may be some exceptions, but 
they cannot be pointed out to justify Lord Curzon’s remark, We do not mean 


that Natives should not work honestly and diligently. But the chances of — 


coming to the front held out by His Excellency are too far off from any Indian 
servant of Government ana that the latter is perfectly conscious of.” 


20. ‘ His Excellency Lord Curzon’s remarks regarding want of self-reliance 
Praja Bandhu (21), 23rd amongst natives in the service of the State are con- 
Feb, ‘Tee. oO ceived in an excellent spirit, and are certainly well- 
; meant. But we venture to inquire whether it is the 
mental constitution of the Indian or bis helpless and dependent position in the 
Government service that is answerable for the defect.......... His Excellency’s 
assurance that there is no desire on the part of the English Government to 
keep native character and native ability in the background is very cheering, 
We have faithin the British nation, but incline to the view that vested 
interests combined with ignorance on the part of the authorities of the progress 
made by India during the last half a century, bar the early fulfilment of 
suck assurances. We may assure His Excellency that his memory will be 
long cherished by us, if he can in a practical way introduce such changes as 
will accelerate the fulfilment of his friendly wishes for the Indians. On our 
part we seek no back-door entrance. We are ready to put forth our best 
strength for the attainment of the necessary standard of self-reliance, 
honesty of purpose, straightforwardness and energy. What we want is 
opportunities, and we look up to Government to increase them......... 
Turning to the Native Press, His Excellency said he had made _ the 
closest study of the Native Press, and thought that it is steadily advancing in 
sobriety and wisdom, At the same time, he considered that it was frequently 
cuilty of the fault of extravagance or exaggeration. We may admit that the 
fact to a certain extent is existent, but it has to be borne in mind that journalism 
is a new weapon in the hands of the Indian, and that often the education of the 


editor of a vernacular paper does not extend beyond the school-course. His | 


Excellency’s next piece of advice to the journalist not to impute motives 
is unexceptionable. All that we see of men are their words and deeds, and 
no one has a right to insinuate that these proceed from unworthy motives 
rather than from worthy ones. It is allowable to condemn a course as wrong, 
erroneous or ill-conceived, but it is morally as well as legally culpable to state 
that it is suggested by sinister feelings, The Viceroy’s further advice to the 
journalist not to pander to the views of only one section of the people is one 
that ought to be followed by the leading Knglish journals as well as by the 
rest of the whole Indian Press...,........ We trust that those who are seriously 
thinking of the problem of Indian unity will lay the words of His Excellency 
regarding the spirit of nationality to heart, and ponder over them deeply and 
constantly. His Excellency’s brilliant conception of a new Indian patriotism, 
which will unite the Indian and the Briton, is indeed fascinating, as is the 

lowing language in which it is presented. Butis not the first step towards 
its realization the elevation of the Indian to the rights of British citizenship, 
and his free admission to the administration of his own country? Imagination 
may point the distant goal, but the path that leads to it must be paced with 
intelligence, equity and wisdom, In the meanwhile, we readil opt as our 
own His Excellency’s ideal of a united country and a happier India,” 


21. ‘It was unquestionably the smartest piece of Viceregal utterance to 
epee - which the intellect of the great Indian metropolis 
pe dardt Mitra (16), 23:0 was ever treated from the Chancellor's seat before, 
ra cs and we dare say no encomiums would be too great 
to pass on His Excellency’s address, which, though a departure from 
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accustomed deliverances from that chair on purely academic lines, conveyed 
much sound and practical wisdom to the young graduates......... Generous to 
praise where praise is due, Lord Curzon is not slow to perceive the shortcomings 
and drawbacks which he has found, and his generalizations on that point 
will bear a close investigation.” 


22. ‘As Chancellor of the Calcutta University, our sympathetic Viceroy 
Delta Ni ok delivered an able address full of sound common-sense 
a pag cong (14), advice to the young graduates. Though the address 
i seat was delivered directly to the graduates, the Indian 
public can find much in it to ponder over.......... We cannot help pointing 
out to His Excellency that if natives are not self-reliant and thorough, the 
fault does not lie at their doors but with: the Government, for natives are 
not allowed full latitude in Government service where these essential qualities 
can be developed to the greatest advantage. Again, though we do not doubt 
the desire of the Sirkar to reward able and energetic Natives, we are sorry 
we do not see this so-called desire put into practice. We shall bring forward 
two instances wherein the word and act do not coincide. The arrangements at 
Rurki College and the Coopers Hill College are two glaring instances wherein 
saying and doing differ very much. Thereby we do not mean to say that 
it is intentionally done. The authorities may have their own reasons, but, as 
far as these are known, they are not convincing.” 


23, ‘The Viceroy’s — ag was admirable in tone and 

; ee anguage, His Excellency enunciated in very appro- 

ir ca Heformer (3), yyiate terms what the patriotism of New erly should 

ree We have no hesitation in unreservedly 

associating ourselves with this definition of the new patriotism of India, and 

we have ourselves striven to give expression to similar sentiments on more 
than one occasion.” 


24, ‘The address of Lord Curzon at the Calcutta University was a 
Maritha Deen Bandbu (32) departure from the usual practice. Generally the 
arth Feb, Mae. se (%*), beauties of education and learning are expatiated 
% upon and the graduates new and old are exhorted to 
promote education and culture among their less fortunate countrymen.......... 
The salutary advice given by the Chancellor is, therefore, very opportune and is 
expected to materially assist those who will choose to follow it. We beg to 
draw the attention of our brethren in the editorial chairs to the remarks of the 
Viceroy in the matter of journalism and are confident that if the advice be 
followed, the tone of the Indian Press will improve and its prestige will in- 
crease.” 


25. Lord Curzon’s discourse as Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
Rést Goftér (28), 28rd at its annual Convocation was worthy of the occasion, 
Feb. Ex ae eh a though it had none of that academic interest which 
eRe is generally associated with such gatherings. A very 
faithful portrait was drawn in it of an educated Indian as a Government 
servant, as a lawyer, as a school master, as a journalist, and as a public man. 
cieish eel But the picture drawn by His Excellency of native journalism con- 
cerns us most.,........ There is too much truth in the view taken of the 
Native Press generally by Lord Curzon, though we can point to some honour- 
able exceptions, however few they may be. But we would not be surprised 
to know if Lord Curzon had been led to these conclusions by the vagaries — 
betrayed by some of the Congress newspapers during the last two or three 
mouths, in respect of the movements of a certain public man. Some very 
sensible articles first appeared in these papers, and for a month at least a 
show was kept up of impartial criticism and cordial welcome. But all of a 
sudden, under the obvious inspiration of some of the mischievous agitators, 
the front was changed and a most offensive line of running him down was 
adopted. In fact, a more unprincipled game of runving with the hare and 
hunting with the hound could not have been played. It is difficult to see 
what good these journalists can in any possible manner expect to do either to 
the public or to themselves by indulging in such a policy. They are mistaken 
in thinking that they are thereby furthering the public cause.” 
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26. Commenting on His Excellency the Viceroy’s Convocation address, 
Két (102), 28th Feb the Kdl says:—The Viceroy in his Convocation 
" address remarked that there was nothing more damag- 
ing to national reputation than a wide discrepancy between words and acts. 
Quite true. But are not the British rulers of India guilty of this dishonour- 
able discrepancy between words and acts? Take for instance the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation. Have any efforts been ever made to redeem the solemn pledges and 
promises made in it? The British administrators have, of late, developed such a 
great tendency to ignore the charter that it has now become almost futile to 
appeal to it while asking for a better treatment than we receiveat present. Again, 
there is very little desire among British statesmen to treat the Indian people 
equally. Even the Prime Minister of England does not now hesitate to openl 
declare that India is conquered by the sword and must be ruled by the sword. 
The wishes and wants of the people are treated with utter indifference and the 
administration of the country is carried on just as the rulers please, If, 
therefore, the charge of discrepancy between words and deeds can be justly 
brought against any nation, it can be emphatically brought against England, 
and Lord Curzon would do well, if, instead of indulging in high-sounding 
platitudes, he would earnestly set himself to the task of wiping away this stain 
upon the character of his countrymen. 


27. Writing on ee — subject, gt Gurdkhi says:—There is, no 

co oubt, some truth in the charge of exaggeration 
Gurdkhs (97), 20th Feb. and some other charges brought ‘sein ae Native 
Press by His Excellency the Viceroy in his Convocation address. But the 
question is—who should be held responsible for these defects? In our opinion, 
the Government themselves. Do they place as much confidence in the 
Native Press as they ought? If not, what is the use of blaming it for 
writing strongly or in an exaggerated tone? Nor are the Anglo-Indian papers 
entirely free from blame in the matter ; for they serve as models for conscious 
or unconscious imitation by the Native Press. If the Anglo-Indian papers lay 
the Viceroy’s advice to heart and mend their ways accordingly, there will 
follow an improvement in the tone of the Native Press also. 


28. Oflate it has become a common practice with Chancellors of Indian 
ecsitinte 100) Universities to leave the field of education for that of 
a i (%))  politiesand social subjectsin their Convocation addresses, 
arf we are, therefore, not at all surprised that Lord 
Curzon took an academic holiday at the last Convocation ofthe Calcutta University 
and studiously avoided the discussion of educational topics in his address. What 
strikes us, however, is the apparent incongruity between the advice given by 
officials to graduates not to dabble in politics and the freedom with which political 
‘and social dissertations are introduced in Convocation addresses by Chancellors. 
Now we are not in favour of banning politics from the doors of the University, 
but we cannot help thinking that the discussion of politics at Convocation 
gatherings is injurious to the cause of education. The Indian Universities are 
more or less like Government institutions, for Government are used to acting 
as they like without any regard for the views of the Senate. Consequently, it 
is to be regretted that the public should be grudged an opportunity that comes 
only once a year to know the views of the authorities on current educational 
questions. The subjects handled by Lord Curzon in his last Convocation address 
were, no doubt, important, but they could more appropriately have been reserved 
for another occasion. His Lordship’s attitude towards education, so far as it can be 
judged from his previous speeches, is disappointing. Lord Curzon recognises the 
influence of education on the country’s prosperity, but in practice he has 
done nothing to promote the spread of education. His policy as regards 
technical education, which he explained ina speech last year, is especially 
unsatisfactory. ‘Turning to His Lordship’s remarks in the Convocation address 
about the tendency of the Native Press to exaggerate things and to impute 
motives, we have only to say that Government is also not infrequently guilty 
of the same faults. The Viceroy’s speech itself contains passages which 
reveal a disparity between the Government’s action and its words, for although 
His Excellency declares that Government are always ready to encourage 
native ability, the invidious rules recently made regarding the admission of 
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natives to Coopers Hill and to Rurki College and the recent appointments of 
European doctors on plague duty in India to the Indian Medical Service 
show that such is not really the case. 


29, Lord Curzon says in his Convocation address that native subordinates 

“a vas a Government service are wanting in originality and 
Poet a at Vyay 7)+  ge)f-reliance. Granting that the charge is true, the 
" question is who is really to blameinthe matter? To 
this there can be only one answer, namely, Government itself and not the | 
native subordinates. Do Government tolerate an independent, original spirit 
among the native subordinates? Is due consideration paid to their suggestions ? 
If not, is it not unjust to blame them for = in individuality and self- 
reliance? Again, Lord Curzon advises native employés in Government service 
to work not for the sake of money but for the sake of duty. This advice is no 
doubt. quite familiar to the Hindus, for their religion teaches that the summum 
bonum of life is to do one’s duty disinterestedly and without any expectation 
of reward. But the matter for regret is that while God is ever ready 
to take care of those who work in this unselfish spirit, Government do not 
realize their duties towards such men, whose merits consequently remain unappre- 
ciated. We are also grateful to His Excellency for the advice he has given to 
native journalists, but we are afraid His Lordship is blind to the other side of 
the shield. When we remember the attitude of Government towards the 
Native Press is that of suspicion, and that the criticism of Native papers, even 
though moderate and well-reasoned, is treated with indifference if not with 
contempt, we cannot help thinking thatthe Viceroy’s views on the subject are 
one-sided, and consequently of very little practical value. It is, of course, 
easy to play the part of a preacher. If, however, Lord Curzon sincerely 
wishes that the N ative Press should be a power in the land, and not a 
mere apologist on behalf of Government, it is absolutely necessary that it 
should receive better treatment at the hands of the authorities. Again, Lord 
Curzon says “ there is nothing more damaging to national reputation than a 
wide divergence between words and acts.” Quite so. But the Viceroy seems 
to have forgotten that this divergence between words and acts is pre-eminently 
to be seen in the administration of India. On the whole, perhaps, one 
should not take the Viceroy too seriously. Like askilful magician, he has 
been trying, for the last three years, to play upon the credulity of the Indian 
people by his sweet, sentimental utterances; but jet him remember that the 
people have now grown too wise to be deluded. thereby. 


30. “ Lord Curzon has very rg ie gay the new patriotism that 
ae has, for at least the past twenty years, guided the 
Pigs (39), 24th Feb. efforts of the Indian politicians both in this country. 
nites and in England. The Englishman, however, seems 
to be too proud or heedless to share the common glory of Indian patriotism. 
Not that he is not prepared to share the full measure of profits from the joint 
partnership. He is rather anxiouSto secure more than his fair share, but 
he is yet unwilling to admit that the Indian is a fellow-subject and entitled 
to be treated better than a coloured negro slave by his white master. All the 
civil disabilities that have been placed on the Indian by the colonists either 
in South Africa or Australia, without a word of protest from responsible 
Ministers at Home, cannot point to any other conclusion. We wish Lord 
- Curzon could move in the matter as much at least as he has recently done for | 
the tea-planters in Assam, and give a practical illustration of what the new 
patriotism might do for India. At present, however, the partnership of Eng- 
land in India mainly seems to be like the fabled partnership of the giant and 
the dwarf, in which all the advantages were on one side, while the disadvantages 
had to be borne with equanimity by the weaker party.” 


31. Commenting on Lord Curzon’s remarks abet the compen of a new 
ee patriotic spirit among the people in the course of his 

r pee Mitra (53), 27th Qonyocation address, the Deshi Mitra says :—Lord 
ine Curzon exhorted the Bréhmins, Mar4thas, Muham- 
madans and other native communities to consider themselves as one nation, 
to act in unison and to be inspired by a common patriotism ; but it seems to us 
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t hat if His Excellency were to follow the principles preached by himself, others 
would soon imitate his example. From past experience, however, we find 
that His Lordship has often violated the principles he has laid down and it is 

therefore, not surprising that the people should do the same. 


32. What a gulf of paren ea is there between the narrow-mindedness 
ay of Anglo-Indian officials and the noble views ex- 
 aqaaaaaamaaaaaas aaa pressed by His Excellency Lord Curzon about the 
desire of Government to recognise the abilities of 
educated natives. Natives would have had no room for complaint had the noble 
intentions of the British Government been carried out in practice by the 
officials. Contrast His Excellency’s views with those of Mr. Winterbotham 
who, during the recent debate on the Court of Wards Bill at the Madras 
Legislative Council, expressed surprise at the mere suggestion about appointing 
Hindu gentlemen to manage the property of Hindu minors, apparently 
considering it a sin on the part of natives to aspire to responsible posts. 
After this can anybody say that there is any untruth in the complaint made 
by natives about the inconsistency between the intentions of Government and 
the actions of officials ? 


33. Lord Curzon’s anxiety to understand the opinions and sentiments 
oe of the Indian people is so well-known that a stud 

hen he ia Native Press was only to be expel, 
We are glad that the Viceroy has been a good student that way, and his 
compliment to the Native Press upon its increasing sobriety and wisdom will 
be gratefully appreciated. As to the advice, however, which he has given, we 
think, it is very well worded and presents a good ideal which the best class of 
journals even in the most civilised countries of the day have need to be reminded 
from time *o time. As regards the qualities of the heart which His Lordship 
has recommended to the Native Press, we have to say that the Press all the 
world over is the same ; and what the Native Press perhaps lacks is only those 
qualities of the head which serve to conveal any defects of the heart. The 
Native Press, we admit, has not yet acquired that culture which enables 4 man 
to conceal his real thoughts and to well lubricate his words. But perhaps it is 
as well that the exponents of Indian public opinion are outspoken and even 
blunt. The Indian Government is generally deaf to public opinion, and 
pretends to hear nothing that is not said in an unpleasantly attractive 
way. The public feelings have no other channel for venting them, and a 
press voicing the feelings of a subject race perhaps cannot afford to be ideally 


tolerant or ideally courteous.” 


84, Commenting on the Viceroy’s remarks on the Native Press in his Con- 
vocation address, the Kesavi says :—It is a matter for 
satisfaction that Lord Curzon carefully reads native 
newspapers, and that he is anxious to know the views of the educated classes in 
India. According to the Viceroy, the one great defect inthe Native Press is its 
tendency to exaggerate matters. It is useless to discuss how far this charge is 
true. If His Lordsbip means that journalists should write in a simple 
straightforward manner without praising or blaming any one or adversely 
criticizing any one’s acts, he is entirely mistaken. We regard it as the 
prime duty of the Press to hold up for popular admiration and imitation 
the virtues of any one who may be trying to promote national welfare, as 
also to fearlessly condemn the acts of those who may, by their conduct, 
injure the true interests of their country. Such a fearless attitude may 
evoke admiration as well as opposition, but a journalist should mind neither. 
We, for one, cannot but think that the charge of exaggeration levelled indis- 
criminately against the entire Native Press is unfounded, and that the Viceroy 
has failed to enter into the spirit of the Native Press in spite of his close 
and careful study of it, Another point in the Viceroy’s advice. is that the 
Press should not impute bad motives to those from whom it may happen 
to differ. There is, of course, nothing objectionable in this piece of advice, 
nor has the Native Press ever said that every act of Government is prompted 
by a desire to do harm to the people. It must, however, be remembered 


Kesari (106), 25th Feb. 


‘that the mere fact that an act or a measure is well-intentioned is no proof 
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of its beneficence. For instance, even though the motives of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in passing the Land Revenue Bill may have been good, 
that was no sufficient ground for depriving the people of their ancient right 
of ownership in Jand. The debate on the Bombay Land Revenue Bill and the 
Madras Court of Wards Bill has clearly shown that there are Anglo-Indian 
officials who do not hesitate to attribute bad motives to the leaders of the 
eople and even to charge them with dishonesty, and Lord Curzon would 

ve done well to have directed his advice towards such officials. His 
Excellency has preached a homily to the Native Press, but does he think 
that the Anglo-Indian Press is perfect and requires no advice whatsoever ? 
What was the attitude of Anglo-Indian newspapers with regard to the 
Ilbert Bill, the administration of Lord Ripon, the complaints of tea-planters, 
the repressive measures of 1897, &c.? Why has not Lord Curzon then offered 
advice to them also? Again, Lord Curzon says that there is nothing more 
damaging to national repytation than a marked discrepancy between words 
and acts. Quite true. But let His Lordship dispassionately consider whether 
the policy of Government is in consonance with the promises made in the 
Queen’s Proclamation, and he will then clearly perceive how a man is apt 
to forget his own faults while preaching to other people. 


35. Commenting on Lord Curzon’s remarks on the Native Press in his 
KaisorveHind (18), 28rd Convocation address at Calcutta, the Kaiser-e-Hind 
co » “er gays:—We are really gratified to find that Lord 
Curzon is very anxious to ascertain the trend of 
native opinion on public questions through the medium of the Native Press, 
The favourable opinion which His Lordship has expressed about the Native 
Press will serve asan antidote against the calumnies that are oftentimes levelled 
against it. Lord Curzon has also pointed some defects which mar native 
newspapers. He says that they are excessively prone towards exagger- 
ating matters. This is a sweeping assertion, and although we readily admit 
that the Native Press has not yet reached the stage of perfection, the more 
backward paper being still full of serious shortcomings, we hold that it is 
unjust to condemn the whole class as Lord Curzon has done. It is possible, 
however, that Lord Curzon had in view only the more backward class of news- 
papers while making the remark in question. 


36. The Subodh Patrika thanks His Excellency the Viceroy for the 
; ‘excellent’ advice he has given in his Convocation 
aoe Pairika (38), 23rd adress to graduates intending to take up journalism as 


their profession, and says that some of the native 
papers would do well to lay it to heart. 


37. The meeting of the Council last Friday was able to dispose of the 
a f the last Whole business in less than three hours, and this 
Popeye eakae Sane. shows that the non-official members, instead of 


lative Council. hampering the work of Government as is mali- 
eg Perey Oy) oe ciously insinuated in some quarters, try their best 
| te ee Spe Weel Oe place every possible facility in the way of 


Government for the prompt disposal of the business 
of the Council. Some of the interpellations put at the meeting were 
very important, but the replies to them, though not wanting in civility, 
were, we are sorry to say, not particularly informing nor calculated to give 
satisfaction to the public or to the Honourable Members themselves. [The - 
Rast Goftdr says that the remarkable despatch which marked the 
proceedings of the last meeting of the Council reflects great credit on His 
Excellency the Governor and the Honourable Sir Charles Ollivant. | 


88. The Bombay Samdchdr, commenting on the replies to the inter. 
| pellations put by Honourable Members at the last 
 Interpellations at the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Couneil on 


meeting ot the Bombay  sygnensions and remissions of ; -——Governs 
Legislative Council. epee of revenue, says :—Govern 


Bombay Saméchér (50), ent themselves admit that the crop prospects in the 
25th Feb. Presidency are not encouraging, but we regret to 
say their replies as to the measures which they intend 

to adopt for coping with the impending distress are neither re-assuring to 
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the agriculturists nor satisfactory to the public. Orders, it would appear, 
have been issued by Collectors for remission of a large part of arrears of 
revenue, but the public is not informed as to the total amount of revenue 
that will be thus remitted. Further, Government state that the question 
of remitting a portion of the current year’s revenue will be considered 
at the end of the year. This seems a little strange. The Famine Com- 
mission has laid especial stress upon its recommendation, which, by the 
way, has been sanctioned by the Secretary of State, that at the first 
approach of famine the proportion of arrears of revenue to be remitted 
should be promptly decided by the authorities, that the balance of 
arrears should be collected in instalments extending over two or three years, 
and that it should not be left to the discretion of local officials to determine 
the amount of such instalments, Now so far as the Government’s policy can 
be gathered from its replies, it does not seem to be consonant with the spirit. 
of the Commission’s recommendations. The Commission has discouraged the 
principle of individual enquiries, but it seems that Government have still 
stuck to that principle and have left it to local officials to decide the amount 
of arrears that should be remitted or suspended in individual cases. This 
policy is not so liberal as it should be and is likely, as the Commission justly 
apprehends, to open a wide door to injustice, corruption and oppression. 
The proper policy for Government to follow is to remit unconditionally the 
arrears of revenue in famine districts as well as the current year’s revenue 
in districts where the outturn of cropsis less than a fourth of the normal, 
But Government, it is to be regretted, is not prepared to pursue this liberal policy, 
although, on the showing of the Secretary of State, the Indian exchequer is 
overflowing with an uninterrupted series of fat surpluses for the last three 
or four years. In conclusion, it must be borne in mind that the conditions 
on which the revenue is proposed to be remitted form the most important 
aspect of the question of granting remissions. It would be a misnomer to 
call a policy liberal, which, while making remissions of revenue, proposes to 
take advantage of the provisions of the Land Revenue Act and to confiscate 
with a view to re-grant on the new tenure the lands on which such remissions have 
been granted. ‘The paper concludes by dwelling at length on the evil effects 
which it fears will follow the enforcement of the Land Revenue Act. 


39. The term ‘ bond fide agriculturist,’ which the Honourable Mr. Parekh 
tk ae allen wanted accurately and clearly to be defined, is con- 
Web. i ok (°*), 27th strued by Government in a very narrow and limited 
pti | sense. We are only to understand by the expression. 
‘a bond fide agriculturist,’ a person who is accustomed to take part personally 
in agricultural labour. Very few such persons will be found to possess lands of 
their own. If those who derive the larger part of their income from the busi- 
ness of agriculture are not bond fide agriculturists, and Government refuse to 
admit them as such, where, we ask, is the scope for the Government Resolution 
of the 11th August last? Mr. Parekh has succeeded in getting a somewhat 
re-assuring statement about the restoration of lands forfeited for non-payment 
of Government dues. The Government’s answer about the areas of forfeited, 
relinquished or otherwise unoccupied lands, which have been given away on 
different kinds of leases, is not at all satisfactory. About suspensions and 
remissions of revenue, the reply stated that they had taken place on a large 
scale. The actual amounts, however, are not available. We should be glad to 
have the actual amount stated rather than this vague general reply. Thus, to 
almost all the important questions on the land revenue policy and on the subject 
of suspensions and remissions, the Government answers are more or less of an 
unsatisfactory characier.”’ 


40. “The Government’s answers to Mr. Parekh’s questions about the 
forfeited lands and suspensions of land revenue were 
re-assuring. It is a matter for satisfaction that 
Government have decided that remissions of land 
revenue should be on an extensive scale, and we sincerely trust that Collectors 
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and others in power will see that this} philanthropic order is properly carried out 
and that no pressure is brought to bear upon the down-trodden agriculturists.”’ 


41, Anent the reply of Government to the Honourable Mr. Dixit’s ques- 
ee tion regarding the alleged unjust levy of water- 
Py, cstri (106), 26th Feb.; gharges on certain lands in the Sinnar Taluka, the 
al (102), 28th Feb. ; Native ‘ 
Opinion (33), 26th Feb. Kesari remarks :—The reply of Government to the 
Honourable Mr. Dixit’s interpellation would seem 
to warrant the inference that there is ground for the complaint in question ; for 
had it been entirely unfounded, Government would have emphatically said so 
in their reply. If, then, the complaint is just it is strange that it should not 
have reached the ears of Government. Referring to the reply of Government to 
the Honourable Mr. Parvkh’s request for a detailed statement of lands confiscated 
and regranted on the new tenure, the same paper observes :—In the debate on 
the Bombay Land Revenue Bill, Government had stated that the new tenure 
would be brought inte operation only gradually, and in cases of unavoidable 
necessity. The excuse, therefore, which Government have brought forward for 
refusing to supply the information asked for, namely, that the District officials 
are over-worked and have no time to prepare the statement, is hardly consistent 
with the above assurance. It need hardly be said that if Government hesitate 
to-redeem their pledges, a very bad impression would be created in the minds 
of the people. [The Adi, referring to the question about the Sarbhara: in the 
Ahmednagar Taluka, remarks :—As expected, Government have replied that 
they know nothing about the matter. But Government have a vast army of 
detectives at their command to acquaint them with everything that takes place. 
Is it not then strange that these detectives shculd not have brought the griev- 
ance tothe knowledge of Government? The Native Opinion expresses its 
satisfaction with the replies of Government which, it says, were not evasive as, 
it alleges, they generally are. | 


42, “The change formally adopted at our last Council meeting, of laying 
answers to questions on the table and taking them 
Innovation of supplying as read, is a step in the right direction. The 
yond ene io seer te non-Official members are usually busy men, and any 
‘neta put by Honourable S@Ving of time that can be effected without detri- 
Members, ment to the business of the Council will be as wel- 
ard “ a Cafe (re) i come to them as to the official members. And when 
r., ast Go 20), on on : , 
ag 4 eee sy) gx;, 20 discussion can take place on the answers given, 
Feb. , there is scarcely any object served in actually reading 
them out.”” [The Rdst Goftdy also warmly approves 
of the new practice which, it says, conduces to promptitude in the despatch of 
business. The Kesari says that, looking to the ‘ farcical character’ of the local 
Legislative Councils, it is just the same whether the replies of Government are 
read out in the Council Hall or printed copies thereof are supplied to the 
Honourable Members. | 


43. ‘We have to express our disapprobation of the system adopted in 

ii andi teks ein the Council, since its last summer meeting at Poona, 
Feb, Aigo id ds of taking as read both the questions put by the 
Oe a Honourable Members and the answers given to them 
by Government. It may expedite business and save time, but at the same 
time it takes away from the Session all the sublimity and gravity which a 
Governor’s Council ought to possess. Even in the Parliament, it is customary 
for M. P.’s to read aloud their questions to which Government give their 
replies. The discontinuance of this traditional] practice will reduce the local 
Legislative Council to a mere mechanical farce. If this doctrine of saving time 
were carried its logical conclusion, we should not be surprised if the Honour- 
able Members will some day be asked to send from home their questions and 
speeches also to which Government may reply from the Secretariat, thus 


avoiding the necessity of meeting together in the Council Hall, We, therefore, 


would very much like to see the old practice resumed.” 
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44. We congratulate Rio Bahidur Wasudev Jagannath Kirtikar, Gov- 
ite nmnm Pleader, on his elevation to the High Court 
mone of Réo Bahidur Ween, Dench during the absence of the Honourable Mr, 
dey Jagannath Kirtikar as Justice Chandavarkar on the University Commis- 
Acting Judge of the Bombay sion............. An astute and sound lawyer, modest 
ea” rer and unassuming, affable in his manners, the gentle 
Feb. ey cole (31), Kdo Bahadur has been ever faithful to his profession. 
He never mixed during his long career with any 
political or social agitation, but confined his activities to the High Court 
premises where he commands high reputation at the hands of the Bench, the 
Bar and the public as well. iis services and talents ought to have been 
rewarded with a permanent Judgeship long before. Let us hope that he will 
occupy a permanent seat on the Bench.” 


45, ‘In the bewildering controversy on the land revenue administration 
in India, there is a phase of the question that does 
Alleged vagaries of land not seem to have received its quota of publicity, 
"7. "Y aga let though important, and affecting the interests of land- 
cent sad ote , holders. It is commonly believed that the assessment 
of land and house property is fixed, and cannot be 
raised even by Government unless under certain circumstances and conditions, 
But some recent cases in our Kevenue Court and appeals in the High 
Court have brought to light an ugly fact which reflects little credit on 
the land revenue policy of the Bombay Government. Not only have they 
attempted to raise the assessment of land arbitrarily but their officials have 
acted in a manner which, though it may be legal, leaves much to be desired. 
There are certain enactments which seem.to give validity even to what looks 
like an arbitrary enhancement ofassessment. It ison the strength of these that 
some of the Bombay Collectors appear to have acted, and even our Judges have 
been obliged to uphold their action, though fully believing that the procedure 
adopted was unfair, and that the section under which the assessment was raised 
required to be amended. A brief survey of some of these appeals may be instruc- 
tive if not interesting, In his touching petition to Lord Curzon, in a recent 
number of Hast and West, Ramji bin Rowji has told us that since 1876 Govern- 
ment has been taking good care to exclude even the jurisdiction of the law courts 
in matters in which itis concerned. Where is the necessity, he asks, of all these 
cautions, ‘in the juristic game of hide and seck—in the forensic game of 
shuttlecock and battledore—in the clever art of concealing thoughts by words 
—in the art of setting the High Courts at loggerheads and addling the brains 
of the simple rural folk’? The revenue appeals, which have recently been 
disposed of by our learned Chief Justice with the help of Mr. Justice Chanda- 
varkar, seem to point to the conclusion that certain sections of the Bombay 
City Land Revenue Act of 1876 have been enacted for the purpose of ‘ setting 
the High Court at loggerheads with Government.’ Tor, in spite of the clever 
arguments of the Advocate-General on behalf of his clients, the Government, 
the Appeal Court has decided in the case of Gokli Goder Naikin that the 
tenure of certain lands, such as the Pension and Tax lands, cannot be changed. 
The counsel for the appellants cited sections after sections of the Act of 1876 
to show that Government were perfectly within their rights in enhancing the 
rate of assessment of the respondent’s land, which was of Pension and Tax 
tenure, and submitted that there have been instances where the assessment of 
even Pension and Tax lands has been enhanced. But Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
and Mr. Chandavarkar refused to admit that two or more wrongs made one 
right; they preferred to be ‘at loggerheads’ with Government than give a 
decision which they honestly believed to be illegal and not warranted even by 
the Bombay Land Revenue Act of 1786.” 


46. A correspondent of the Kesari publishes, on behalf of the rayats of © 


: Khanddla, an appeal to Government to the follow- 

Appeal to Government to jing effect:—We, the agriculturists of Khandala, 
sere irrigation works ind it extremely difficult to pay the revenue 
: aad ( i 06), 25th Feb, assessment which has undergone an all round increase 


under the revision survey, in some cases to the 
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extent of double the original assessment. What with this heavy assessment 
and what with frequent failure of crops, we are at present sunk into deep 
indebtedness. As remedial measures, therefore, we appeal to Government to 
undertake the following irrigation works :—(1) A canal to be dug at Bhatgar 
where there is already a well-built reservoir, (2) a similar reservoir and a 
canal to be also constructed at Bori where there is a stream near the hills. 
If these works are carried out, our lands will be more productive than now 
and we shall be relieved from our present state of destitution. 


47. Commenting on the reported distress in the Mandvi Taluka (Surat), 
the Gujardt Mitra says:—The Mandvi Taluka is the 
Distress in the Méndvi poorest téluka inthe whole of Surat District and 
— hye 16). 28raq Severe distress prevails in it at present owing to the 
+“ — rn repeated failure of crops during the last three years. 
The cultivators have nothing to live upon and no 
one lends them any money on account of their indebted condition, The Parsi 
rayats, who form a large part of the agriculturists in the taluka and who at one 
time were in a very prosperous condition, have been ruined, The local Parsi 
Punchayat have taken some steps to relieve their distress, but they stand in 
need of relief on a much larger scale in the form of doles of food and clothing 
and of money for the purchase of seeds. Government, we are glad to say, have 
suspended the recovery of revenue in the tdluka, but the rayats, who find it 
difficult to eke out a bare living, stand urgently in need of remissions which we 
have hopes Mr, Sladen, Collector of Surat, will see his way towards granting. 


48, ‘Mr. Steele, our popular Collector of Hyderabad, has at last thought 
better of .the situation by removing the plague 
Plague measures at Hyder- restrictions and has allayed the panic in the throes 


bad (Sind). . . 
y rare Chronicle (6), of which he found the residents of Hyderabad. Some 


23rd Feb. of these measures ran counter to popular prejudices 
and feelings, and Mr. Steele has done well to take the 
sting out of them and divest them of all objectionable features....... ... We hope 


the cordial relations now existing between the authorities and the people in 
Hyderabad will continue to endure and that they will act in concert in order 
to stop the progress of plague that ever befell mankind.”’ 


49. A correspondent of the Kesari complains that a female relative 

a of his was unjustly detained in the plague camp 

Pare, ia ey crane at Kalyan. Referring to this, the paper requests 

plague can oh Kaivia, Government to discontinue medical inspection at | 

Kesari (106), 25th Feb. railway stations as, it says, it is a useless measure 
and simply causes hardship to railway passengers, 


50. A correspondent of thé Kesari complains about the alleged harshness 
ci es of plague administration in Nerai (District Kolaba), 
Cee uy Pesue Referring to this, the paper says that it is a 
administration at Neral ‘ 2 ig? Pp P ‘ae ; 
(Kolaba District). pity that the Taluka officers should ignore the 
Kesari (106), 25th Feb. = views of the Plague Commission and should continue 
to adopt stringent measures, 


51. Writing about the compulsory production of certificates as to the 
i cause Of death in Broach City, the Broach Mitra. 
cart rules in Broach gays :—The certificates which the people are required. 
Broach Mitra (51), 19th ‘© Produce in case of death are to_be signed by qualified 
Feb. medical practitioners, but it does not always happen 
that a person falling ill is treated by such a practi- 
tioner. Hence the certificates are not reliable and only tend to vitiate 
the records as to the causés of mortality, in the city. It often happens 
that a deceased person has never been treated by the doctor who signs 
the certificate, the latter having granted one on receipt of his customary’ 
fee from the deceased’s relations. We, therefore, request the authorities to 
abolish the rule and to substitute instead of it one requiring the people 
simply to report cases of death at Police Stations, 
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52. ‘The rapid development in recent ‘years of the town of Bandora 
has naturally been attended with a corresponding 
Request to Government to increase in civil litigation, and, having special 


ip ~ Basco age Civil regard to the fact that members of the East 


Bombay East Indian (1), indian community constitute a large number of 
22nd Feb. the landed proprietors of the town, it behoves them 
to impress upon Government the desirability—we 

had almost said the necessity—of establishing therein a Subordinate Civil 
Court, for disposal, on the spot, of such civil cases as ordinarily fall within 
the jurisdiction of a Subordinate Judge. At present all civil matters in 
dispute have to be carried to the Courts at Thana, a distance of some 
15 miles by rail. The inconvenience caused to suitors of having to go 


such along way, and oftentimes perhaps merely to see a case adjourned, — 


cannot be over-estimated, and we have known of instances in which petty 
claims, although well-founded, have been abandoned by suitors merely to 
avoid the trouble and expense of going to Thana. On other grounds, too, we 
think that Bandora has as good a claim as, if not better than, all the other towns 
inthe Thdéna District in which Subordinate Civil Courts are at present in existence. 
The last Census returns show that Bandora is the most populated of all the 
principal towns in the district......... If, therefore, the population is to be 
the guiding element in arriving at a decision in the matter, it is clear that, 
while the towns of Thana, Kalyan, Bassein and Bhiwndi, with a much smaller 
population, have the benefit of a Subordinate Civil Court in their midst, 
Bandora should have the strongest claim to such a Court.’ 


53. ‘The Station Master of Dhoro Naro is entrusted with the postal 


Resnets $0 ithe. Postal work of that part. But the gentleman happens to be 
authorities to open a branch {from the Raja’s side and consequently is unacquaint- 
Post Office at Dhoro'Naro ed with the Sindhi language. ‘The result is that 
(Sind). letters miscarry and do not reach their proper des- 
Nbc (42), 15th Feb, tination. Would it not be more sdvisable ys the 

wien part of the Postal Department to appoint a branch 
Post Master specially for the purpose? We may suggest as an alternative that 
the Dhak-munshi at the station, who isa Sindhi, would be a better man than 
the Station Master who has serious duties to attend to,”’ 


Legislation. 


54. ‘ After a lengthy debate, the Madras Court of Wards Bill was passed 

by the Madras Legislative Council. The non-official 

Adverse comments on the members, indeed, proposed numerous amendments, 
passing of the Madras Court )most all of which shared the same fate, viz., that 
of hohe er (2) 25rd Feb, they were mowed down under the official scythe. ‘I'he 
: Bill, we may remark, marks the degree to which 

the good intentions of Government may carry them in interfering with vested 
private rights and arming their agents with arbitrary powers, in the hope 
that good may ultimately come therefrom to the olass of people they profess 
to be anxious for. But the passing of such a Bill also proves the utter disregard 


with which public opinion in India is treated by Government.”’ 


55, Commenting on the passing of the Court of Wards Bill passed in the 
iia Madras Legislative Council, the Kesar says :—There 

_ Alleged nage yon is a curious parallel between the circumstances under 
pees 9 Bombay + aad which the,Bombay Land Revenue Bill was passed and 
ct Bill andthe Madras those that attended the passing of the Madras Court of 
Court of Wards Bill. Wards Bill. Both the measures were carried by mere 
Kesari (106), 25th Feb. beyte force in utter defiance of public Opinion. In 
both the cases, again, the non-official members who opposed the Bills were 
treated with scant courtesy and all sorts of unjust insinuations were made against 
them. In the debate on the Madras Bill, Lord Ampthill himself played the 
part enacted here by the Honourable Mr. Monteath. His Excellency brought, 
though indirectly, such grave charges against the non-official members that one 


cannot but think that in making them he had lost his senses and had entirely. 
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forgotten his exalted position, The policy of passing laws in spite of 
popular opposition cannot but be injurious to the best interests of both 
the rulers and the ruled, and we humbly request Government to abandon 
it once for all, 


56. “Of the many items that came on for discussion before the Council 
meeting last Friday, perhaps the most important was 
Adverse comments on the the first reading of the City Police Bill...... i. <a 
Bilt to amend the Bombay present Bill, in the opinion of the Honourable mover, 
a aa (31), 27th is only ‘acomprehensive and concise re-enactment ’ 
Feb., Eng. cole. | of several Acts scattered in different Codes, and does 
not therefore ‘involve any radical change of prin- 
ciple.’ We, however, think that the new Bill does affect the interests of the 
public more seriously than did the existing law.......... Four non-official 
members spoke against the Bill, and we think, for the first reading of the Bill, 
this is a good index of the way in which the Bill was received by the Council. 
A stronger opposition will certainly come from the members at its second reading, 
if it does not in the meanwhile get rid of most of its objectionable clauses in the 
Select Committee, We must admit that the Honourable mover of the Bill seems 
to be ready to welcome criticism and tv come to a reasonable compromise. We 
do not object to giving additional powers to the Police, inasmuch as their main 
duty is to keep order and to see that nobody’s rights are unnecessarily interfered 
with. But to make the Department unnecessarily oppressive by giving them 
undue powers is certainly objectionable, and some of the clauses do really 
interfere with ‘the right of every citizen to earn his own living.’ For 
example, the clauses about granting licenses to ‘ places of public entertainment 
and of public amusement,’ as they would be interpreted in accordance with the 
wide and vague definitions given in the new Bill to those expressions, may 
include not only theatres and circuses, but also even temporary erections for 
some exhibition or even a tent pitched for giving a phonograph exhibition, 
a music hall, even a fencing school or a gymnasium. As was cleverly pointed 
out by the Honourable Mr. Dikshit, who has taken a masterly grasp of the 
real scope of the Bill, and whose opposition to the several clauses of the Bill 
was therefore the strongest, this clause about licenses was one of the most objec- 
tionable clauses of the Bill; especially so because the definitions of the expressions 
in question are too vague and wide. As to granting these licenses the 
Police Commissioner is at full liberty to refuse them. This makes the clause still 
more objectionable. The Police Commissioneriis besides empowered to make, alter 
or rescind rules for the granting, suspending or revoking of licenses for places 
of public amusement or entertainment without any sanction from Government. 
Mr. Dikshit was, therefore, quite right in laying stress on this particular clause. 
It is not a wise policy to grant undue powers first and then to trust to the 
discretionary powers of the officers who will have to use them. The definition 
of street has also been made to include many more places than the connotation 
of the word as understood till now by the average man. The District Munici- 
pal Act of 1901 may adequately take the definition of the word to be proper 
for Municipal purposes; but if the same is included in the Police Act it will 
cause a great deal of nuisance, According to the Bill the compound of 
almost every house in the native city will come directly under the Police juris- 
diction and this clause will necessarily come in the way of at least some 
privileges of the citizens, The Police have to regulate all kinds of traffic in 
the newly defined street and people riding, driving and walking there or even 
talking to each other or singing will have to obey Police orders under penalty 
of rigorous imprisonment extending to eight days. The definitions, therefore, 
ought to be changed so: that the Bill will not cause any hardship to the people. 
The next item on which objection may be raised is clause 6 which proposes to 
give most of the powers of the Presidency Magistrate to the Police Commissioner 
and also to any Deputy Commissioner specially enpenes in that behalf by 
Government. Complaints have from time to fime been made to Government 
against the union of J udicial and Executive functions in one and the same 
person. Many responsible Government officers, too, have urged the necessi 
of separating the two functions, and yet the new Bill seeks to give Magisterial 
power to those who by their position are little expected to know anything 
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of law. Of course, in certain emergent cases the Police Commissioner and. 
his Deputy should possess these powers, but to give them almost all the 
judicial powers of a Magistrate is to make them uncontrolled in almost 
all respects in dealing with individuals without possessing the necessary. 
Judicial acumen and experience, The law, for example, that requires 
_ security for keeping peace can be used as a handle for oppression by persons 

having little or no judicial discretion. ‘The extraordinary power which 
the Bill seeks to give to the rolice Commissioner in dealing with all his 
subordinates except the Deputy and Assistant Commissioners deserves also to 
be objected to. He can deal with them any way he likes if they are found 
guilty of gross misconduct even while they are on leave. ‘The Head of a 
Department must have the necessary powers to maintain discipline and order, 
but these the Police Commissioner does already possess. It is not, therefore, 
clear why these extra powers are sought to be entrusted to him. We cannot 
also understand why the Police are given the power to regulate and control 
singing not only in, but even near, any street (according to its new definition 
of course). Thus, music in private houses also can be stopped by any Police 
Inspector simply on the written complaint of any person to the effect that it is 
& nuisance on the ground of illness or some such similar cause. Any kind of 
music. played almost.anywhere will therefore become illegal. This clause, 
therefore, should be essentially revised so as to give reasonable latitude to 
people to quietly enjoy music in their houses and compounds. The public 
Is not perhaps aware of the far-reaching import of this particular clause, but 
if it passes unmodified, a great deal of encroachment will be made on the 
innocent enjoyments of individuals. There are several other objectionable 
clauses of the Bill which require alteration and modification, to which we will 
revert on some future occasion. We trust, in the meantime, that the Honour- 
able Messrs. Mehta and Dikshit, who are included in the Select Committee, 
will strongly oppose the several objectionable features of the Bill before it 
comes for its second reading.” 


57. The new Police Bill seeks to confer some objectionable and 
Gujaréti (15), 23rd Feb. uncalled-for powers on the Police. The objections 
raised against it by Mr. Dixit, who seems to have 
carefully studied the Bill, seem to us reasonable and will, we hope, be duly 
considered by Government. In giving additional powers to the Police, Govern- 
ment ought to guard against interfering inany way with the customs of the 
Natives out of regard for the convenience of Europeans or of such Natives as 
affect English ways and manners. ‘The Police have been empowered to grant 
licenses for places of amusement, but the term has not been clearly defined. 
The Bill generally enlarges the powers hitherto employed by the Police in the 
matter of conferring licenses, but it is not desirable to do so in view of two or three 
cases regarding the grant of licenses by the Police recently tried by the Bombay 
High Court. Again, the Bill invests the Police Commissioner with certain 
magisterial powers. Great care, however, should be taken not to give that 
officer, particularly as he has no experience of judicial administration, more 
powers than is absolutely necessary and, besides, wholesome checks should be 
imposed on such powers asare granted tohim, Again, exception can reasonably 
be taken to the power given tothe Police for the stoppage of music going on 
in private houses. In short, the Bill gives powers to the Police which are more 
than necessary and curtails the rights of private individuals. It is true 
that wide powers are given to the Police in England, but it must be remem- 
bered that there is a gulf of difference between the customs of Englishmen and of 
Natives. Natives, besides, when they are treated harshly by the Police, do not 
resent the ill-treatment like Englishmen but keep quiet and blame the Govern- 
ment. This results in increasing the discontent amongst the people, It behoves 
Government not to lose sight of this fact while passing the Bill. 


58. The Kd! condemns the Bill on the ground that it seeks to give 
) the Police unlimited and arbitrary powers which, 

Ba OSS, 2 M bed it says, there is no guarantee ree will not abuse to 
Gurdbns (97), os the harassment of the people. It adds :—It is never 
safe to confer unlimited powers upon executive officers. This wholesome rule 
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of administration has, of late, been completely lost sight of and we are afraid 
Government, no less than the people, will have sooner or later to reap the 
bitter fruits of their unsound policy. [The Gurdkhi also expresses similar 
sentiments, | 


59, The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar thus comments on some of the clauses of the 
new Police Bill :—The contemplated bestowal on the 
9 gs uaa (48), Police Commissioner of certain magisterial powers 
fe seems to us to be a retrograde step. Exception can 
also be. taken to the imposition of fine on all the residents in a locality where a 
riot takes place. There is something, no doubt, to be said in favour of this 
clause, but in justice to innocent residents in a locality it needs some modifi- 
cation. Further as regards the powers conferred on the Police in the matter of 
granting licenses, we would suggest and we only voice the opinion of the 
public when we do so, that licenses to eating-houses should be granted on 
special and lenient conditions. 


Education. 


60. ‘One of the most important ways in which higher education can 
be brought to a high pitch of efficiency in this’ 
Suggestions to the Indian country is a re-organisation of our colleges, Why 
ee he hoe should there be half-a-dozen colleges teaching the 
(3), 98rd eget same subjects in the same manner? Would it not 
conduce to the advanced and thorough study of each 
subject if a principle of division of labour is introduced into the system? One 
or two of the colleges may specially in Physical Science; another in Philo- 
sophy; a third in History and Economics ; a fourth in the Natural Sciences ; 
a fifth may take Mathematics. By this means much frittering away of 
resources will be prevented. A college may afford to employ a first class scientist 
in one department ; whereas if it has many departments, as at present, it can 
but employ indifferent men except by accident. This suggestion does not fall 
directly within the scope of the University Commission. But indirectly it 
does, as being, in our view, one of the most effectual means of making higher 
education thorough. It demands and assumes a high degree of co-opera- 
tion among the several colleges entering into the scheme. The University 
Commission can do something to evoke this co-operation where it does not exist, 
by so recasting the constitution and powers of Indian Universities as to admit 
of their proving a real parent of the colleges affiliated to them. We have 
already indicated that one step towards this end is to permit well-equipped 
colleges to admit pupils to a University course without the at present useless 
and distracting intervention of the Matriculation or Entrance Examination. 
It appears that influential gentlemen in Madras have testified before the 
Commission to the inutility of the Matriculation as a test of entrance to the 
University. “We are not aware as to what alternative has been suggested by 
them. Another measure calculated to make the Universities the centre, as they 
should be, of collegiate life is to give the colleges a greater voice in the manage- 
ment and direction of the University, We propose that in the arrangement of 
studies and the fixing of standards, those responsible for the teaching of students 
for the University course should be given undivided supremacy. It ma 
not be practicable at once to make our Universities teaching bodies, but the 
time when it would become practicable would be considerably hastened if the 
teachers were made to feel a greater interest and enabled to exercise a more 
effective influence in the affairs of the University. We cannot, of course, do 
without the co-operation of cultured men who have attained eminence in other 
walks of life. Without them, the University will lack universality. There 
would be danger of its becoming an educational cloister cut off from the light 
and life of the great world around. We must have them, but their influence 
must be used as a leaven to leaven University education, and not as a 


mechanical force to work the machine. They should have a power of veto 
rather than a power of votes.”’ | : 
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61. “We have reasons to be somewhat dissatisfied with the narrow and 
cs ke te limited scope of the University Commission as 
Comme thems t t, defined by the Honourable Mr, Raleigh in his Con- 
able Mr. Raleigh’s speech at : ; : 
the opening of the Indian Vocation address at Calcutta, Ifit be intended only 
Universities Commission. to raise the standard of education and to improve 
Indu ~~ (31), 27th the Senates and Syndicates of the different Universi- 
— oe ties, nobody can raise'any objection toit. If, however, 
the present inquiry results in giving to Government larger powers of inter- 
ference with the concerns of the Senates, the best efforts of the several witnesses 
that will come before the Commission should be directed to forcibly bringing to 
the notice of the Commission the evil effects of such a change.” 


62. ‘In view of the sittings of the Universities Commission to be held 

in Bombay next week, it was but appropriate that 

Comments on the Honour- University reform should have formed the subject 
— a : agree na fi of Mr. Justice Candy’s Convocation address as the 
Uatveriiy vidoie, Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University. The 
Mahrdita (7), 23rd Feb. points dealt with by Mr. Candy were few but import- 
ant. He first of all claimed for those actually concern- 

ed in the work of education in the colleges a larger share in the University admi- 
nistration than they had at present. But it is necessary to combine with them 
also men not directly connected with education ; and as Europeans proceed home 
as soon as they retire from service, Mr. Candy suggested that the choice may be 
made from retired native officials and merchants. But the colleges are at present 


at a great distance from the Presidency town and from one another. And that 


led Mr. Candy to dream of Provincial Universities, say one University each for 
Gujarat, the Deccan and Sind. The benefit of founding such separate 
Universities would be undoubted when we consider the necessity of giving 
practical educationists a hand in University management. But we are afraid 
there is not at present material enough for many separate Universities in this 


Presidency. The unwieldy character of the University Senate and the 


indifference of the Fellows to their duty is certainly scandalous. But the fault 
in this matter, at any rate, lies entirely with Government who till about seven 
years agO nominated all the Fellows, and who distributed these prizes with just 
as much indiscrimination and cynical unconcern as they generally distribute 
titles. And it isour firm belief that the present small measure of elective 
franchise given to graduates need not be at all affected if the Senate is to be 
made only a more wieldy and more active body. Mr. Candy’s remarks on the 
topic of endowments were sensible on the whole, and we appreciate the spirit 
in which donors were appealed to and asked to allow their small endowments 
to be pooled at the discretion of the University in order that substantial prizes 
and rewards may be carved out from the total. We are inclined to disagree 
from Mr. Candy, however, in his deference to the action of the Government, in 
altogether withdrawing their grant to the University. We can understand 
their solicitude for primary education, but University education too has not 
certainly yet reached that stage of perfection at which it may be safely 
deprived even of that tender support which was being given to it.” 


63. ‘“ Apart from the question whether the State or the people or both 
eis ala aie ae should support University education, it is perfectly 
hk phat (19), ford Be» clear that for want of sufficient funds our University 
a is handicapped in many directions, and even Govern- 
ment Colleges are not as well equipped as they should be. The idea of establish- 
ing separate Universities in the Deccan, Gujarat and Sind can only be treated 
asa dream and belongs to the remote future. Mr. Justice Candy himself 
admitted that it was looking ‘too far forward,’ on the strength of English 
precedents, and it would be very interesting to know what Lord Curzon, who 
disapproved of the idea of establishing a separate University for Burma at 
Rangoon, thinks of our Vice-Chancellor’s proposal. If it could be carried out, 
many difficulties in the way of conducting a teaching University and holding 
University Examinations would disappear. But the idea is manifestly out of 
the pale of practical politics. It is a sound proposition in theory that there 
should be an adequate representation of educational experts on the Syndicate of 
the University. But we must say with regret that this Presidency does not 


‘boast of many such experts, and those who are acknowledged to be such, as 
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a rulé, find an honourable place‘on that body. Besides, professors from distant 
colleges cannot find it convenient to attend meetings of the Syndicate without 
sacrificing the interests of their students. Weare, however, glad to find that 
the Vice-Chancellor is not opposed to the appointment of outsiders who, though 
they are not connected with the work of education, are, by their capacity, 
culture and experience well-qualified to atsist the work of the Syndicate, In 
Indias there is a special reason why some of the best representatives of this 
class should be on that body, The official classes in this country, as a rule, think 
in a particular way and it would be a misfortune if the University weré allowed 
to be officialised. Educational experts like other experts are excellent in their own 
way. But even they stand very much in need of outside light and criticism, and 
we trust this aspect ot the question will be borne in mind by those who intend 
giving evidence before the Commission as well as by the Commission itself. 
The question as to how far Government should withdraw their support from 
higher education is not free from difficulties. We have been often told that 
the analogies of Westeri countries do not admit of application to India, and 
we do not know why the example of England rather than of Germany should 
be cited for lessening Government contribution towards University education. 

...s.ee. We do not say that the claims of primary education should be treated 


- with scant. courtesy, nor do we hold that higher education has no claims upon 


millionaires and the richer sections of the Jndian community. Mr. Tata’s 
munificent donation as well as the history of some of our leading educational 
institutions show that, though more might be done in the same direction, 
obligations lying on the community in the matter of University education have 
not been ignored so far.......... We have not many millionaires in Bombay or 
in India, and although we quite appreciate the necessity of large endowments, 
we do not like that the flow of smaller donations should be discouraged. 
Our institutions and endowments can only reflect the economic condition of the 
country and cannot rise higher. If our Vice-Chancellor will but put himself 
at the head of a movement for an endowment fund, the public may fairly be 


expected to lend him all the support that they can give him. Such a movement 


would be infinitely more popular and fruitful of beneficent results than move. 
ments for raising statues to all sorts of humdrum administrators which are 
officially inspired and powerfully supported in higher circles.”’ 


64. We cordially approve of the suggestion made by the Honourable 

ss i Mr. Justice Candy that separate Universities should 

Kesars (106), 25th Feb, he founded at the principal cities in the Presidency, 
such as Poona, Alfmedabad, &c. Though it may seem to be an ideal suggestion, 
stil] there is no doubt that no real educational progress can be made unless separate 
Universities are established and attempts are made thereby to cultivate the differ- 
ent vernaculars in the Presidency. We, however, do not approve of the rebuke 
administered by the Vice-Chancellor to the wealthy classes of the Presidency 
for neglecting to endow the University on a liberal scale just as is done in 
England. Such a rebuke is particularly undeserved when we take into 
account the illiberal treatment Government themselves have accorded to the 
University. Out of a total revenue of four crores of rupees, Government 
spend only about two lakhs on higher education. When Government ‘them- 
selves are so much neglectful of their duties in the matter of higher education, 
is it not a little improper for them to expect large pecuniary grants from the 
people? None the less, of course, our wealthy classes must be alive to their 


duties and we cordially recommend them to consider Mr. Justice Candy’s 
suggestion that the minor gifts to the Universities should be amalgamated into 


a large fund. 


65. If our Universities are in future to discharge their true functions 
| and become in reality the seats of higher learning, 
Fears entertained regard- then itis evident that they should be left sufficiently 


ing the result of the Indian P , : 
Universities Commission free to work out ‘their regeneration,...,....... The 


from the Vice-Chancellor’s Paternal authority needs to be considerably relaxed 
vomit os the mesons Con. of ties altogether removed. Fair freedom of action 
vocation of the Bombay to choose its own instruments of knowledge is 


roe: Hind (18), 28rd essential. The Universities should be now allowed 


= | to breathe a freer and more sanitary atmosphere, 
eb., Eng. cols, That spirit of close centralisation, which is the 
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bane of Indian administration and which unnecessarily hampers and obe 
structs the path of sterling progress, must be banished, In short, they 
should be converted into water-tight compartments of knowledge where self- 

overnment on a broader and surer foundation may have full and free play. 

hether that object will be fairly achieved by the Commission will only 
be known by the method and manner pursued by it during the course of 
its investigation. In the presidency of Mr. Raleigh there is some ho 
of healthy reform on the lines we have here briefly limned. But if the 
Commission is to register a foregone conclusion already arrived at in the 
Council Chamber of the Viceroy, then, we must frankly confess, we must 
abandon all hope of the much-needed reform. Mere tinkering with the 
constitution of the Universities will not do. There is a great danger lurki 
in that process. ‘That such an apprehension is not imaginary is borne out 
by the address delivered by the Vice-Chancellor at the Convocation last Tuesday. 
Though he spoke in the language of the Sibyl in this part of his carefully 
prepared harangue, we could gather sufficient hints to make us feel uneasy 
about the future of our Universities, To convert the Syndicate into a closé 
bureau of purely educational officers, with a nominal sprinkling of outside men 
of light and leading, is in reality to toll the death-knell of Indian Universities 
as regards their freedom. There would be even some confidence in such 4 
bureau were it to consist of men of real knowledge and learning and fully 
conversant with the rich experiences of the Universities of the West. Un- 
fortunately for India, it has seldom been lucky in really getting first class men 
of reputation as professors and educational officers. Indian colleges are taught 
by raw graduates from Oxford or Cambridge, fourth and fifth rate men who in 
England would never aspire to anything beyond curateships on £100 a year. 
We have not noticed for years a scholarof the reputation of Sir Alexander 
Grant or Professor Wordsworth. Indian colleges are mostly in the hands of 
humdrum mediocrities. Can men selected from such a class of educational 
officers be fit persons to form a University Syndicate and advance high learning f 
We distinctly decline to answer the question in the affirmative.......... In India 
we have noticed the sad results which have arisen from the conduct and action 
of the governing caste in the general administration, As if that was not 
enough, it is now proposed to have another of the tribe of the white Brahmins 
in our Universities—the last place where caste, creed and race should be 
tolerated. Hence, it would be well were our local witnesses-to protest against 
the future Syndicates of our Universities being converted into such close 
educational corporations, and insist upon sound and healthy reforms which 
shall really raise the status of the Universities and make them worthy of their 
name. But it would be University reform backward with a vengeance to 
convert these seats of learning into so many centralised departments of the 
State. The continental University system is the last thing needed in |India. 
Unless freedom of thought and freedom of action are made the distinguishing 
features, we must despair of any genuine reform. Let us see what may be the 
outcome of this the latest of Lord Curzon’s Commission.” 


66. “It would not be out of place to say a few words by wa 

, of elucidation on the subject of educational expendi- 

te yma Bg gs ture in the Bombay Presidency referred to by the 
Sombay rcetdanae referred Vice-Chancellor in his Convocation address on ‘Tuesday 
to by the Vice-Chancellor in last,........... It is true that the expenditure on 
his last Convocation address. education by the public, including Government and 
sg Derg (18), 43rd the Native States, amounts to 74 lakhs, But it 
a _ would be misleading to assert that this sum wholly 
comes from the provincial treasury. It is nothing of the kind. It should 
be remembered that, besides educational institutions managed by Govern- 
ment, there are other semi-public and public institutions where instruction 
is imparted. For instance, there are the local boards and the municipalities, 
These partly get contributions from Government ; but the bulk of their edu- 
cational expenditure is derived from local cess, fees, subscriptions and endow- 
ments for scholarships.......... Now what the Government does in presenting 
its annual accounts of education is to give the total of all grants, school fees, 
subscriptions and so forth. For purposes of a general presentment of expendi- 
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ture on education in the Presidency, such an abstract is no doubt helpful, But 
readers must guard against the delusion that this total expenditure of 74 lakhs 
is all defrayed from the provincial revenue. No, The sum expended from 
that revenue is only 20 lakhs, all the rest being derived from the large 
ose which maintains most of the private seminaries in the Presidency......... 
urning to the purposes on which the total of 20 lakhs is spent, we find that 
about 1# lakh of rupees is devoted to University education. Practically, 
therefore, the expenditure on University education is equivalent to —1,th 
part of the gross provincial revenue which amounted last year to about 4$ 
crores! Let the enlightened public interested in the progress of higher 
learning in the Presidency consider the liberality of this expenditure. The 
learned Vice-Chancellor was so far impressed with the munificence of the 
Government in this direction that he was tempted into making a comparison. 
He observed that this expenditure by the State was larger than the grant 
allowed by the British Treasury to the Universities in the United Kingdom! 
The comparison, however, is fallacious for the obvious reason that the English 
Universities do not rely for their annual maintenance on the Treasury grant, 
but on the income of thousands of pounds derived from the numerous rich 
endowments which have accumulated since the days of good King Alfred the 
Great. It is superfluous to observe that Indian Universities have none of this 
fat income to depend upon. Under the circumstances there can be no 
true analogy between the Treasury grant to English Universities and 
the dole given to Indian Universities by the various Provincial Govern- 
ments. At the same time it would have been very instructive had the 
Vice-Chancellor taken the pains to impress on Government the miserable 
pittance it was expending on elementary education for 18,500,000 of the 
population of this Presidency, compared with the millions on the same kind of 
instruction in the United Kingdom. The expenditure here came last year to 
eight lakhs. Now, letting alone United Kingdom, take Wales which has a 
population of just 174 lakhs, What is the State grant to that principality for 
elementary instruction? It came to £660,000, say ninty-nine lakhs. The 
respective quota per head of the population are for the Bombay Presidency 
8°30 pies, for Wales 5°74 rupees. [ut it is useless to pursue this subject further, 
Suffice it to say that in India no department of the State is so shamefully 
starved as Education, the direct expenditure being only one crore for a popula- 
tion of twenty-two crores, while the revenue exceeds one hundred crores of which 
six crores are derived from excise, twenty-six from land and eight from salt.” 


Railways. 


67. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar expresses much satisfaction at the orders 
a a reported to have been recently issued by His Excel- 
Government of India about len¢y the Viceroy requiring all Railway Companies 
the provision of latrine i India to provide latrine accommodation in third 


accommodation in  third- and intermediate class carriages in trains travelling 
ee a on wee long distance. It says that the absence of such 
“as. (48), accommodation was a serious hardship to native pas- 


sengers ‘to whom the Government orders, it thinks, 
will come as a great relief. 


Municipalities. 


68. “It is gratifying tosee that an extension of three years has been 
granted in the term of Mr. Harvey’s office as Muni- 


Gratification expressed at inal Commissioner. Tbe Bombay Municipal Corpo- 


the extension granted to Mr. 


Harvey, Municipal Commis- Yation is extremely fortunate in having such a capable 
sioner, Bombay. officer as Mr. Harvey at the head of its executive, 
His sound knowledge of finance and his grasp of 
Municipal matters have stood the Corporation in good 
stead in many a crisis, The extension is the more to be welcomed, as his 
services will be most urgently required in the near future in connection with 
the final settlements regarding the purchase of the tramways.” 


Rast Goftér (23), 28rd 
Feb., Eng, cols. 
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Native States. 


69. “One can easily imagine the difficulties of the subjects who have 
to bow down to the authority of three different rulers 
Alleged grievances of the at the same time, Chdnod is under the Rana of 
26 0 of Chénod (Baroda MMandwa, but it has over and above the Rana’s autho- 
Surya Prakish (26),22na Yity to bow down to the Gaikwar and the Political 
Feb., Eng. cols. Agency of Godhra as well. JInother words, it has to 
deal with three different rulers. The difficulties of 
the subjects are enhanced especially when the injunctions of the different 
authorities are conflicting and sometimes diametrically opposite. On 
alighting from the Railway carriage one has to yield to the Gaikwari Customs 
Office, then that of the Rana of Mandwa. As regards the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the Rana, the subjects have to encounter the interference of 
the Gaikwar and in special cases they have torun up an early attendance at 
the Godhra Political Agency. We wonder why the British Government has 
not redressed this and similar other grievances of the subjects of Chdnod.” 


70. The Adal congratulates Shrimant Parashuramrao Shriniwas, the Chief 
* gg gy 20 his accession to the Gddi, and gives 
"vation, wim the following advice:—After the capture of 

7 aalis wal sei cee Sambhaji by Aurangzeb, the very pa a of the 
Kad} (102), 28th Feb. Maratha Empire was at stake. This national danger 
was however averted mainly by the statcsmanship of 

Pant Pratinidhi, the noble founder of the Aundh State, The present state 
of Maharashtra is in a way as bad as it was after the imprisonment and 


Advice to the new Chief 


murder of Sambhaji, and we sinccrely hope the present Chief of Aundh 


will walk in the footsteps of his illustrious ancestor and endeavour to 
promote national unity and national good with the same tact and skill as 
was displayed by him in that critical period vf Maratha history. 


71. Commenting on the complaints made in regard tothe alleged mal- 
administration in the Cutch State, the Kuaiser-e-Hind 
Alleged maladministration gays:—It is alleged that there is rottenness and 


in hoe anger o9,q Injustice rampant in the Cutch State. His Highness 
mieten et the Rao as well as his advisers, however, are capable 


administrators and, although isolated instances of 
injustice may have occurred, it is difficult to believe that general mismanage- 
ment prevails in the State. All the same, however, there is no doubt that as 
jong as the Chief and his Cutchee subjects remain backward in point of 
education, the State is not likely to be blessed with perfect peace and happiness. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


72. A correspondent from Rohri writes to the Phenix :—“ Thefts have 
become here too numerous and common at present. 

Alleged frequency of thefts Jn Jagt winter there were not as many thefts com- 
at Fool tg ON 2 Feb mitted as they are this time. The Police force seems 
ee ee to be too inadequate to put down this state of affairs. 
We hope the authorities concerned will do the needful to alleviate the 


sufferings of the people.” 


rem ese 73. A correspondent of the Prekshak questions 
Request to the District the eorrectness of the report made by the local 


t t k : ° ; 
mrsfal” inquires into the Police, concerning the death of a Hindu woman 


doath ofa Hindu lady alleged alleged to have taken place at Umbraj (Taluka 
to have cas place at Um- Kardad, District Satara) on the 24th January last, and 
braj (Satdra). = requests the District Magistrate to make careful 
Prekshak (34), 18th Feb. inquiries into the matter. 
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74. A-correspondent of the Shri Saydji Vijay says that Mr. Antaji 
Visit to Chiplan (Ratné- Damodar Kale, the founder of the Paisa (Pice) Fund 
giri) of Mr. A. D, Kale, Movement, recently visited Chiplun (Ratnégiri 
founder of the Paisa (Pice) District) where he delivered two lectures in the 
sy ee ye local theatre. He says that Mr. Kale’s lectures 
22nd Feb aya: Vuyay (37), have led the people of the place to prefer the use of 
| articles of indigenous to those of foreign manufacture. 


G. M, SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th March 1902, 
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| 


oe) Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi ; Muhammadan 


(Pathan) ; age between 36 and 40. 


a Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 a 


| 


| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 26. 


Radmji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 


ee Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu (Linga- 
yat) 53 


, 
| 
| 


aed a Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


__, Nén&bh4i Batanji Chichgar ; 


P4rsi; 45 


Balubhai Kauda Manidar ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
“age 30. 
| Kaikhosru M4nekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi ; 31. 
| Ménekl4l Narotamdaés ; Hindu (Bania) ; 82 ... 


Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi ; P 4rsi ; 42 ove eee 


K4shidas Bhagvand&’s ; Hindu (K&chia, i.e., a 
vegetable seller) ; 42. 


| 


) 
ithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 


es 


Circulae 


tion. 


2,500 


900 


500 


1,100 


65 


290 
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| 
GusARATI—comtenued. 
54 | Din Mani see ~o+| Broach oe. eoo| Weekly ,.. oe "Battay: Gopaldés; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 
: | nia); 47. 
56 | Fursad i... eee .». | Bombay... .--| Monthly... -e+| Bomanji Navroji Kabr&ii; Parsi; 41 ... bia 600 
56 | Gadgadat ove ost ee Nas ove) Weekly ove eee —_ Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassodaj} 1,000 
nia); 35. 
57 | Gap Sap ... ve e0§ D0. - vee -»| Fortnightly ...| Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzban; Parsi ; 25 425 
58 | Hitechchhu ius »--| Ahmedabad —,,.) Weekly ... eee| Jesing Mulji ; Hiadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 400 
59 =| Jaém-e-Jahdnooma -| Bombay... wl Ee ee »-| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria; Parsi; 25 300 
60 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... co) DO. | Daily .| Jehangir Behrfmji Marzb4n; Parsi ; 52 3,000 
41 | Kaira Vartaman ... coc| SED |. cue -| Weekly ... pe —— Fulchand; Hindu  (Shr&vak 795 
ania) ; 63. 
62 | Navséari Prak&sh .. | Navsari... eee} Do. ove »-| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 52 ... 800 
63 | Nure Elam wit ‘ee Bombay... «> Monthly... ee-| Merw4nji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... 600 
64 {| Nydyadarshak roo Ahmedabad _,..| Fortnightly .|Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shriméli 300 
Shravak Bania) ; 33. 
65 | Praja Mitra vee »»| Kardchi,,, ...| Bi-weekly .| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; PArsi; 28 ... 350 
| | 
66 | Praja Pokér «. —»».| Surat .] Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... 500 
65 | Punch Dand s.. a Bombay... ey ee Jamnadas Bhagvandas Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
39. 
68 | Samsher Bah4dur ...| Ahmedabad a Re .|Savaibhéi Réichand; Hindu  (ShrAvak 200 
} Bania) ; Ole 
69 | Stri Bodh... soe ve Bombay... e-| Monthly... .| Kaikhoshru Navroji Kabraji; Parai; 67 . 400 
70 =| Surat Akhbar ve Surat vee! Weekly ... | Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33 300 
| | | 
71 +| Svadesh Bandhu ... oe] Mahudha net: 2 eee} M&aneklal Khushaldas ; Hindu (Bania); &0 250 
72 | Vishvadarshan~ ... vl Kaira os Do. ..| Parsotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Brah-| oe 
| man); 2v. 
| 
HINDI. : | 
Ee | Eee ove «| Poona ooo co Weekly . ...| Govindréo Gangdrdm WaAanwe; Hindu (Wan- 126 
| Jari) ; 40. 
74 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé4-' Bombay oe | | eee »..| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (N4gar| 6,200 
| cbar. | : Brahman) ; 36. 
| | 
K a’NARKSE, : 
75 . Digvijaya ece eee ee. Gadag eee 2 Weekly eee oe Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad ; Hindu eee 
| | (Devang, Ling@yat). 
76 | Hubli Patra a et Ee oe oe I as .-.| Hanmant Sanjiv Ségar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
: man); 43. 
77. | Karndtak Vritta... «| Dharwar es) Do. eee ove (1) Shivrim Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
i 3 (Karh4da Brahman); 30. | 
| (2) Ann4chdryg Béldch4rya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| | (Deshasth Brahman); 82. 
78 ‘Loki Bandhu... ae kee wos) Oa eae «| Gururao Raghavendra Mamd4épur; Hindu 300 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 37. 
79 Loka Mitra ose .. Haveri (Dhar- Do, ... «| Guddo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth] ... 
| : war), Brahman). oer 
80 Rasik Ranjini_... | Gadag ... relies |” aaa -+-| Gaurishankar Rampresid; Hindu (Kanoja| 200 
| | Brahman) ; 40. : 
81 Saty4 Vritta «. »- Do, . e+ Do. .. «| Shrinivas Raghavendra Umachigi; Hindu 200 
ae | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. 
| ! 
Na RATHI. | | | 
| : : 
g9  Arunodaya we . ee Théna ,..  o Weekly... — «.-| Kdshinath Viehnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan, . 700 
: | Braéhman) ; 56. 
83 A'ryavoart oon ece cee Dhulia eee eee! Do. eee eae ines on Upisant ; Hindu (Deshasth | 400 
| | : : Brahman) ; 37. 
84 «| Belgaum oes Doe oe  oe| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bedhman) ; 326 


| Belgaum Saméchar on 


con 1788—2 
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MaRra’THI—continued,. | | | 
| | 
85 | Chandanshu ies ... Tasgaon -« Weekly «| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 28 
shasth Brahman); 38. 
86 | Chandrakant ,.. «| Chikodi Do.. ise .-.| Ganesh Moreshvar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman); 36. 
87 | Chandrodaya . Chiplun Do < ..| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Ohitp4wan: 250 
| ! | Brahman); 34. 

82 | Chikitsak... ies ..- Belgaum a oe — ce er ae Bhiméji Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; ; 600 
go | Chint&mani --.| Nipdni .. ik alee | eae — Reéghoba Gurau ; Hindu ( Maré-| 40) 
, | 1 
90 | Chitragupta . Kardad .. 7, oa oe | JagannAth gg Sapre; Hindu (Karhada 100 

| Bréhman) ; 3 
91 | Dakshin Vritta .... ... Kolhdpur Do. . Badashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (C handra- 176 
: seniya Kadyastha Prabhu) ; 63. 
OY Deen Mitra Bombay... Do. de eesees eee 
93 | Deshakdlavartamén ..., Erando! a Do. _Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
| | Brdhman), 37. 
94 | Dharwar Vritta ... | Dharwar Mae bo .... Bao Saheb a, Ramchandra Joglekar ; 700 
| _ Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 52. 
95 | Dnydn Sagar... ... Kolhapur | Do. bene = Mantri ; Hind. (Sérasvat Brxh-| 275 
| | man); 36 
96 | Guraékhi ... _| Bombay... Do. .... Vinayak Nérayan Bhate; Hindu (Karh4da 2,400 
| Brdhman) ; 32. 
97 | Gurékhi ... ss. U6, ivi’ | oes, DARY 08 Do. do. 3,000 
on | Hindu Punch | Thana ...| Weekly... | Shridhar Vaman Sathaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 200 
| | Brahman); 36. 
99 | Jagadddarsh Ahmednagar ...; Do. ...| Kashinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
; | pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
00 | Jagadhjtechchhu | Poona 4 Do. | Réoji Shridhar Gondhale kar; Hindu (Chitpa- 4,000 
Bes | ' wan Braéhman) ; 70. : 
101 | Jagatsamdchir ... . Thana ' Do. .. 4. Primbak <A’baji Réje; Hindu (Kayasth 600 
| Prabhu) ; 36. 
102 | K4l .... Poona. Do. | Shivram Mahidev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu U0 
| | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 40. 
103 | Kalpataru... _ Sholapur eal MM ae 2 .| Govind Nadrdyan Kadkade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
! | Brahman) ; 43. 
104 | Karmanuk a | Poona.e at .| Hari Nardyan A’pte; Uindu (Chitp4wan 3,000 
| Brahman) ; 32. 
105 Ker4l [Cokil ee Bombay... =, Monthly : K rishnaji Nardyan Athle ; Hindu (KXKarhdda 2,000 
: Brahman) ; 45. 
106 | Kesari... BR Poona ..! Weekly ns .., Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 713,000 
| | (Chitp&awan Brahman); 39. | 
107 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...| Dbulia ... a ..., Balwant Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100. 
| | Brahman) ; 39. 
168 | Khdndesh Vaibhav Do, ie ..., Balwant Jandrdan Rerendliber 5 Hindu (Chit- 800 
| pawan Brahman) ; ! 
109 | Kumtha Vritta ... .. | Kumta ... a i ..., Lakshman B4burdo ‘Heeb Hindu (Sdrasvat 300 
| ! ' Brékman) ; 42. | 
110.| Lokamata .. ee | Vengurla Do. . Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud , 525 
| Brahman) ; 23. | 
11] | Lokaseva ... ee .., N&sik ‘a ee ,. Anant V4aman Barve; Hindu (Chitp4wan 300 
| Brahman) ; 85. | 
112 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta | satéra ... op ee red caoenees Babiji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; | 150 
| | : | 
113 | Moda Vritta wee | Wai ace) igre ...| KAshinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 1.500 
| Bréliman) ; 50. | : 
| 
414 | Mumbai Vaibhav vee) Bombay... onel SORELY. sos eee) Ganesh Keshav Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 1,600 
| pawan Bréhman ); 39. | 
115 | Mumbai Vaibhav ~ Dow - sss vee Weekly eee, ooo Do. do. eee 1,100 
116 | Nagar Sam4chér... .... Ahmednagar a ma aia foe Linguji Hindu (Telegu Fulm4li) ; 75 
117 | N&sik Vritt .... aie A aa. ae ». Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
| : réliman ); 28. 
118 | N yaya Sindhu ,.. «| Ahmednagar .,,; Do. .,., ..., Wiman Shridhar Kukde;, Hindu (Deshosth 200 
, | Brihman) ; 28. 
119 | Pandhari Bhushan —,.,| Pandharpur «../ Do. ws. . ous) Vithal Keshav Limaye ; hisnaes (Chitpawan} 150 
Bréhman) ; 28. 


108 
300 
300 
75 
300 
135 
1,000 
375 
100 
100 
159 
400 
400) 
600 
300 
600 


1,800 
600 


700 
400 


125 
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MARATHI—continued, | 
120 | Pandhari Mitr& ... | Pandharpur — ,,,| Weekly | Govind Sakh4rim Hidkar; Hindu (Deshasth ! 
| Brahman) ; ; 36. 
121 | _— Vaibhav Vadgaon Do. ,..| Ganesh Mahfdev Kelkar; Hindu (2 thitpwan 
Brahman) ; 38, 
122 | | Prahodh Chandrika »| Jalgaon DOs see oe NA&rtyan Narsinh Fadnis, Hindu (Deshasth! | 
| Br#hman) ; 37. | 
123 | Prabodh Ratna .. .| Barsi .| Monthly ‘ou | Parling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 4€ .... 
gree, | | 
124 Pratod .| Isl4mpur .| Weekly .. a R4amchamira on Kashalkar; Hindu’ 
| (Karhada Bréhman) ; 44. | 
125 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola re. “a Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35 .' 
126 | Saty& Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. , | Hart Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpewan' 
ee Brahman) ; 55. | 
127 Sholapur Sam&chér_ .... | Sholdpur Do. ..| Narsdppa Abdnna; ; Hindu (Ka#mati) ; 42 
128 | Shrigonda Vritt ... > | Shrigonda | Do. | Baldbhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ;' ; 
, | 39. 
129 Shri Sh¢hu eee oo-| Satara eee | Da. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Bréh- 
man); 22 
130 Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .»»| Rameohandra Appaji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 
| wan Brahman) ; 50. 
13] Sudarshan «| Ahmednagar | Do. ...| Dhondo A’tma m Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth | 
132 Sudhakar eee e| Pen ciel POs. -000 | Nar&yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan' 
: S| Bréhman) ; 41. 
133 Vartddarah -| Malvan ... wa) 0, vs. Narayan Pundlik Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brih- 
man); 41. 
134 | Vengurla Vritta ... .»| Vengurla Do. 4 Vithal Govind B4navalikar; Hindu (Gand 
| | Brahman); 42. 
135 | Vidya Vilas .| Kolhapur me vee Shankar Raghun4th Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 
| | pawan Brihman) ; 45. | 
136 | Vidyerthi .. eee e+| Nandurb4r .) Do. ..| Sadashiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan, Very small. 
| | Brahman) ; 24 ! 
137 | Vikshipta ... eco §=—s-eee| Botnbay... el De. ...| Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu (KarhAdal 
| : | Brahman) ; 32. 
138 | Vividh Dny4n Vistr De. ou .| Monthly ie eee tee 
139 | Vrittas4r ... | Wai | Weekly | . Lakshman Mahidev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 25. 
140 | Vritta Sudha hii ee, SAtdra «| Do. We | len VArnon Khatavkar; Hindu (De- 
| | | ghasth Brahman); 35. 
141 | Vy4p4éri_... me .| Poona Do - Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 
| : | man) ; 39. 
| SINDI | 
142 | Khairkhih Sind ... «| Karachi Weekly .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 27 ‘ou 
143 |Muin-ul-Isl4m ... PES: We sont 400, ...| Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan ; Muham- 
| madan; 46. 
144 | Sind Sudh4ér ioe eh is 2 aa vesl DS, ? | K h&nehand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 33 er 
145 | Sookree ... eee . Dow . eee 3 DO. ese as Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40 ..,.! 
| 7 | 
| | 
| Urno. 
| 
146 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay.» i Weekly ... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdu! Hamid Farrahk; 
| 3 | Muhammadan; 46. | 
147 Sultin-ul- Akhbar ae Ser gee Do. do. vee 
| 
4 | | 
Mana’tut AND K a'NAREsE. 
148 | Chandrika woo. vee} BAgalkot oe, Weekly,., ».»| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 
| | Brahman, wae LD o7. — © 
| E Vaibh ..-| Bijapur ... yet De sep ves, eae ee oravur ; ndu eshasth 
ae 1 Santee Seca nti Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 98. 
150 | Siddheshvar veo = eve BAgalkzot cok ae. cee ncaa Shivayt Sows Hinda (Maratha) ; 
2 
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MARA’THI AND URDU. 


151 | Champévati eee .--| Bid (Hyderabad| Weekly ... ...| Krishnarko Trimbakr&o R&jurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Brdhman) ; 30. 


152 | Gulbarga Samdchér _...| Gulbarga «| Do. oo oo Parashram Govind; Hindu(Bréhman); 45 ... 500 
PoRTUGU £8E-KONKANI, 


1638 | A Luz § eve ve .-.| Bombay... o.| Weekly o. ...| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 «| 1,000 


154 | Luso-Concanim ,.. ul: Oe. eee jd ee ak »-.| C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 esi bis vee 600 


ny 


Notes,—A. The notices from the different N ewspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under djfierent heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


C, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as- that adopted in the Official Spellin 
List of the Bombay Presidcncy. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (Sf or cd) is the last letter ofa wor . 
the accentis left out, and the short a(W% =u in gun) is, to prevent, confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


LD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and yjeriodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. Circalas 


| 
| | ) 
Now Name of Publication. | Where published. Edition, 
ea | ea 
KNGLISH. 
| 
la ictal Weekly Echo} Bombay ...| Weekly 
ZA | Hast and West cd Ba .| Monthly 
j : 
| GUJARATI. 
53a | Deshotkarsh | Ahmedabad ..; Weekly 
62a | Nagar Charcha or the Bombay .| Daily 
Topics. 
| MARATHI, 
117a | Nipani Vaibhav — ...| Nipaui Weekly 
1254 Satya Mitra Malegaon Do. 


| Frank Baptista 1c un mw. sok 1 
eos oceees tee 


.... Vishnu Ramchandra Vijdpurkar ; 83 
| Hindu (Bréhman). 


{ 
f 


' 


Nors—The Editor of Nagar Samdchdr (116), Abanna Lingaji, seems to have diede The Chintdmani (89) 


has ceased to be published. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Mumbai Vaibhav and the Dnydnoday are strongly opposed to the 
Adverse comments on the idea of the Boer prisoners being allowed to settle 
dlieged proposal. regarding * India. The former holding the opinion that the 
the settlement of the Boer permanent settlement of the Boers in the country 
prisoners in India. will tend to impovetish the natives disapproves of the 
. oe Desdecks, (Tea reported action of the Maharaja of Travancore in 
pie dla y (8), offering lands for their settlement and recommends 
native leaders to send a strong protest to Government 

against the proposed settlement. 


2. <A correspondent of the Kesa/i says :—The persecution of the Hindus in 
: Goa dates with the appointment of the present Jesuit 
i rsecution of the Bishop whose hatred for the Hindu religion knows 
sndus in Goa territory. ) | 
Kesari (106), 4th Mar. no bounds, So long as Oslonel Mashad was the 
) Governor of Goa the bishop’s religious zeal was 
kept under check; but when Colonel Galjor, the present Governor, assumed 
the reins of administration the bishop got an opportunity of giving vent to 
his religious antipathy against the Hindus, The new Governor, who is himself 
a religious fanatic and is totally wanting in statesmanship, soon became a 
mere tool in the bishop’s hands and the two together carried on a campaign 
against Ilinduism. ‘lhe Hindus cannot openly carry their gods in a procession ; 
Once such a procession was stopped and the gods were defiled. The people 
are, in consequence, compelled to give up the Ramnavmi and other processions 
for fear of defilement. The Hindu priests are even forbidden to go about from 
one place to another on a religious mission and their hereditary grants have 
been reduced. Again an order was issued last month to the effect that every 
animal including the sacred cow, which might happen to havea wound on 
its body, should be shot. In enforcing this order Lieutenant Bost, who is in 
charge of Sattary District, was very tyrannical. The Ranes and other Sardars 
of the place appealed to him as also to the Governor to stop the zoolum, 
but their representations were unheeded. The high-handedness of Lieutenant 
Bost continued and he forcibly shot a cow belonging to one of his Hindu 
subordinates, ‘This naturally exasperated the Llindu soldier and he shot the — 
Lieutenant dead. Such incidents have taken place at Goa; and yet the 
Portuguese Government seek to make out that the people have become 
rebellious and that it was necessary to declare martial law in the State and to 
arrest leading citizens, 


8. The present attitude of the British Government as regards the 
erg of India’s poverty is such as we cannot but 
e 


Attitude of England to- deeply regret, It was expected that His Excellency 


ear ng ae Vtiny (99 Lord Curzon would thoroughly enquire into it and 
lst 9 me 9 adopt measures to remedy the evil, but we have been 


sadly disappointed. As regards Lord George Hamilton 
his indifference to the welfare of India is simply remarkable. His official 
pride has made him completely blind to the alarming poverty of India, He 
thinks he is omniscient and if any one ventures to tell him plainly that India 
is getting poorer, hetries to browbeat him. In this way those who have in their 
hand the destiny’ of the country are absolutely indifferent to its interests 
like the autocratic Moghal Emperors of old. As regards the British Parliament, 
it takes very little interest in Indian affairs. We, however, hope that a day will 
come when the tactics of men like Lord George Hamilton will avail nothing 
and the problem of India’s poverty will assume such a serious aspect that it will 
be impossible to shelve it. | 


4, Writing about the split in the Liberal Party, the Gurdkhi says :—Lord 

Rosebury regards the Irish as enemies of England, 

The —. of England yt he seems to ignore the fact that itis the unjust 

lomeres ee British administration that has made them enemical. 
urdkhi (97), 6th Mar. — : ; 

If a sovereign levies heavy taxes, refuses to give a 

certain section of his subjects responsible posts and, in general, oppresses them, 


will it be just for him to say that they have become seditious and deserve 


: 
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severe punishment ? It would be the height of absurdity if an oppressive ruler 
were to issue an order commanding his down-trodden subjects to love him. 
The people may out of helplessness profess love, but the sufferings under. which 
they are groaning cannot but bring on a disaster. 


5. “Nothing could better please the hearts of His Majesty’s loyal 


Delight expressed at the 
rumoured intention of His 
Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales to visit India at 
the time of the coronation. 

Kardchi Chronicle (95), 
2nd Mar. 


subjects in this country than the sight of his 
son and heir proclaiming to them a message of 
sympathy and goou-will on behalf of his royal 
father in open Darbar at the historic city of Delhi, 
which is already associated in their mind with one of 
the most cherished and valued charters that were 
ever issued by a female sovereign to her loving sub- 


jects—namely, the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. Opportunity ought to be 
taken to re-affirm that great charter again at the coming Delhi Darbar and to 
proclaim the loyal and steadfast adhesion of the King-Kmperor to the noble 

rinciples embodied in it. And by whom can it be done better than by His 

oyal Highness the Prince of Wales, who will one day rule over the destinies 
of the Indian people ? Such an act would make the hearts of the Indian people 
sing for joy and bind them more closely than ever to the person and throne of 


their Sovereign.”’ 


6. “ The recent decision of Lord George Hamilton that India should bear 


Disapproval of the decision 
of the Secretary of State for 
India to make India bear half 
the cost of the bounties pro- 
posed to be given to time- 
expired soldiers, 

Indu Prakash (31), 6th 
Mar., Eng, cols. 


half the cost of the bouuties to time-expired soldiers 
is not only unjust but without grace. India has 
contributed a big contingent to assist England in 
the South African War. The soldiers were sent with 
marvellous despatch so as to reach in time to prevent 
the Boers from escaping by the sea. It was the 
Indian contingent that saved Nata]. Again, when 


trouble arose in China, it was India that gave timely 
assistance to the British Empire. Owing to the continued absence of 
Indian troops, not for India’s benefit hut for those of the Empire, some saving 
was made in the Indian Treasury, and we were fondly expecting an announce- 
ment of some pecuniary concessions being made to us at the time of the next 
Budget at Calcutta. We are, however, sadly disappointed by the recent 
announcement ol the Secretary of State in the House of Commons. Lord 
George Hamilton states as his defence for such a step that India is benefited by 
the saving in transport and by the retaining of seasoned soldiers. There was not 
the least suspicion in the mind of any body that the Secretary would not allow 
India to fully enjoy the pecuniary benefits that mere chance had given her. 
We did not want the war either in China or in South Africa. ‘The bene- 
fits will be those of the Empire and the losses are ours. Very strange is the logic 
urged by the Secretary of State in detence of the decision he has given. If 
seasoned soldiers are of greater use to India, where is the necessity for all the 
trouble of changing hands every seventh year? ‘The argument urged is inconsis- 
tent with the usual practice observed in this matter, for, otherwise, the Secretary 
of State would on his own admission be required to order a permanent establish- 
ment of European soldiers once for all. There is no doubt that financially 
India has gained by a considerable decrease in the military expenditure of the 
British Army. But in the long run we cannot be said to have gained any- 
thing ; for the cost of maintaining British troops in India is extremely heavy 


as compared with that of maintaining native troops. This has been our 
standing grievance for a long time.”’ 


7. Commenting on Lord George Hamilton’s reply to Mr. Caine in the 
recent debate in Parliament on the question of Indian 
Corments ” ns sacege poverty, the Kesari says:—A. spirit of braggardism 
Hamilton srep'y to -/r. waine and defiance pervades: Lord George Hamilton’s reply 
in the recent debate in : . : ' 
Parliament on the question to Mr. Caine in the recent debate in Parliament on 
of the poverty of India. the question of Indian poverty. The reply shows 
Kesart (100), 4th Mar. with what audacity the Secretary of State for India 


can advance flimsy arguments in support of his views, 


simply on the strength of his high official position, If the official view 
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ing the economic condition of India cannot be supported except .in this 
high-handed manner, then it cannot hope to maintain its ground for long. 
The Secretary of State’s argument that the official statistics on which Mr. 
Dighy has based his conclusions and which formed also the burden of 
Mr. Caine’s speech in the debate are untrustworthy is so ludicrous that it 
simply shows how puerile Lord George Hamilton is, and how unsound 
the cause he represents. Again, the Secretary of State says that a Hindu 
- family not only finds three annas per day sufficient for its daily wants but 
also for some of the comforts of life. Comforts indeed! We only hope it 
may not fall to the lot of the head of the India Office to enjoy such comforts | 
It is highly unstatesmanlike and cruel that His Lordship should make such 
piercing remarks about semi-starved people. It is, however, somewhat satisfac- 
tory to note that he has, after all, recognised the fact that India is becoming 
poorer and poorer every day. 


8, Writing on the vane’ subject, hey ig —s :—Lord George 
Hamilton says that the Indian people enjoy the 

Mat (108), 7 Mar. hleasine of seeel justice under British tle. this 
respect, however, we have not much ground for self-congratulation. The kind 
of equal justice referred to by the Secretary of State used to be obtained even 
under the old regime, and with less cost than at present. There is, in fact, 
very little reason to suppose that the judicial administration of India under 
British rule is more beneficent than it was under the Hindu or Moslem revime, 
in spite of the assertions of self-complacent British officials to the contrary, 
Again, says Lord George Hamilton, that India enjoys undisturbed peace under 
British rule. But then the question is—what can mere peace avail, if the people 
are reduced tosuch abject poverty that they cannot obtain even the very 
necessaries of life ? Besides, does British Government maintain peace in India 
in the interests of the Indian people or of the British merchants? The 
administration of India would have been carried on on more liberal principles 
than now, if the British administrators had no other object in view than the 
good of the subject population. If, therefore, any people ought to thank the 
British Government for maintaining peace in India, it is not the Indian people, 
but the British capitalists. Ireland enjoys peace as much as India, but has she 
become happier thereby ? On the contrary, are not the Irish people dissatisfied 
with the condition of their country? Indeed, it is just the same whether the 
wealth of India is drained away to England by foreign capitalists in 
times of peace or whether it is absorbed in the country itself on account of 
anarchy. Moreover, it must be remembered that while the inroads of thieves 
and dacoits can be repelled, it is impossible to resist those of capitalists, 
Looked at from this point of view, it is clear that the present peace is more 
harmful than the anarchy existing under previous Governments. 


9, Commenting on the refusal of the Secretary of State for India to 


receive a deputation of the Indian Famine Union, 
Comments on the refusal the AKesari says :—The whole correspondence between 
of the Secretary of Statefor +h Indian Famine Union and the Secretary of State 
ry  dwwag tells. rion, for India on the subject of a deputation from that 
Kesari, (106), 4th Mar. body has now been published; and it is impossible 
to condemn too strongly the ungentlemanly, imper- 
tinent and arbitrary spirit displayed by Lord George Hamilton in the matter. 
The tactics he has played are, in fact,such that none but the Indian people 
alone could have quietly tolerated them. It is highly unworthy of his 
exalted position that he should have given such treatment to the Indian 
Famine Union and thereby, in a way, practically insulted the Indian people. 
Wielding as he does unlimited authority in the government of India, he 
seems to think that he is omniscient and can treat the representations of the 
Indian people in any way he likes. ‘The memorial presented to him by 
the Famine Union bore the signatures of many eminent Anglo-Indian ex-offi- 
cials, and it is high-handedness, pure and simple, to say, as he has ventured to 
do; that they were ignorant of Indian affairs. The whole incident is highly 
instructive and our readers can easily know what moral to draw from it. 
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-', 10. Referring toa statement which a Boer prisoner in India is said to 
: ha have made toa representative of the Daily News 
The English in India re- to the effect that the English in South Africa behave 
rded as the scum of the 4 ¢ontemptuously and shamelessly that they may 
y epee be regarded as the scum of English society, the 
wrdkhi (97), 28th Feb. 
Gurdkhi says that the remark of the prisoner is fully 


justified not only by experiences in South Africa, China, &Xc., but also in 
India. . 


11. In an article on the poverty of India and its causes, the Kdl says _— 
We are afraid that unless remedial measures are 
Poverty of India and the promptly adopted, the poverty of India will become 


alleged deliberate indifference much more widespread and keener during the next 
of Government to it. 


7 (10) am ten or twenty years. This fearful fate can, no doubt, 

se «ele be averted, but it is idle to expect that the British 
administrators will take the necessary measures to do so. One of the foremost 
characteristics of the British administrators is that they make it a point to deny 
that the condition of their subjects, be it in India or elsewhere, has become worse 
on account of their administration. They have, therefore, hitherto deliberately 
refused to believe in the fact of Indian poverty. And now though they seem 
to recognise it, they will waste a good many years in futile discussions about its 
real causes. And thus they will go shelving the problem from year’s end to 
year’s end. In the meanwhile, however, the population of India will be 
reduced from 29 to 15 crores. Such is the benefit India will derive from a 
permanent connection with England. 


12. The Kesari publishes an article on the internal administration of 
India, in which it says :—Apart from foreign invasion, — 


The internal administra- there are three sources of danger to the British 
tion of India during the last 


peel ‘st Empire in India, namely, the native army, the people 
ot gy and hopes for the and the native princes. Now as Brom. vy first, 
Kesari (106), 4th Mar. the British Government have taken almost all the 
necessary precautions for preventing a mutiny like 

that which convulsed India in 1857. Their policy in this matter is regulated 
in accordance with the lessons which the fall of the Greek, the Roman and 
the Moghul Empire teaches. With regard to the second, Government have 
adopted the measure of disarming the people outwardly saying that this measure 
is necessary to prevent internal dissensions among the Indian people themselves. 
This wholesale disarmament of the subject population has, no doubt, made them 
erfectly harmless, and any disturbance they might make could easily 
oe suppressed; but it has been attended with one great disadvantage, 
namely, that the people not only find it difficult to protect themselves from 
- dacoits and wild beasts, but have lost all martial spirit and have been 
reduced to a state of utter impotence. Government may regard this state of 
things as beneficial to their interests, but in the long run they will find that 
they have thereby only made the people practically a mill-stone round their 
necks, Disarmed people require a larger police force for the protection of 
their lives and properties than those who possess arms, and the policy of 
Government in this respect has already brought things to such a pass that while, 
on the one hand, they do not wish to give the people the right of keeping arms, 
they have, on the other, no funds to maintain an adequate Police force. Governe 
ment, however, have not remained content with merely making the people helpless 
and dependent. They also seek, by measures of allurement, to create a body of © 
- apologists on their own behalf from among native leaders of society, so that the 
people might be led to remain contented under the existing system of adminis- 
tration. Ontheother hand, those whoventure to acquaint the people with the true 
principles of the policy of Government are treated as sedition-mongers. Govern- 
ment, indeed, know full well that the Indian people being disarmed cannot do 
the slightest harm to the Indian Empire; none the less, the whole trend of their 
policy during the last twenty years has been to make them as helpless and 
dependent as possible. They have curtailed their rights of local self-gov- 
ernment and trial by jury, and even in educational matters they are devising 
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measures to check the growth of the ambitious spirit that’ higher education 
naturally evokes among its recipients. It isa pity that some of our own 
people have not yet realised the real nature of British policy. This is, howe 
ever, by the way. The same policy of emasculation guides the relations 
of Government with native princes. These latter stood almost to a man by 
the side of the British Government in the Indian Mutiny, and Government 
should have granted them rights of practical independence in recognition of 
their services as also in view of the treaties originally entered into with them. 
But nothing of the kind has been done and the princes have been made 
more dependent than ever. ‘Their troops are entirely useless; they are 
not allowed to manufacture arms or ammunition; and if any old pieces 
of cannon are found in their possession, they are destroyed. The depriva- 
tion of the wives of native princes of their old right of adoption, the 
establishment of the Imperial Service, the employment of European tutors 
to educate young princes from their early boyhood, the dispossession of the 
princes of any maritime ports they might have, the assumption by the 
British Government of the power of deposing them—all these clearly show 
the real nature of the policy of Government towards their native feudatories. 
In a word, the effect of this policy has been to render both the people 
and the princes as innocuous as possible. Government may look upon this 
result with satisfaction. None the less, if the matter is considered with 
an eye to the future, it cannot but be deprecated. Ifa European war ensues, 
India redused as she has been to a state of helplessness may prove a veritable 
burden, if not intolerable to bear, at least calculated to cause great inconvenience. 
The educated classes of India maintain that they should be given the rights which 
British colonists enjoy and be made real participators in the administration of 
their own country. But this opinion has not found favour with Government 
except for a while during the short regime of Lord Ripon. On the contrary, 
Government have wasted public funds in annexing territory after territory 
and think that the internal peace of the country can be best maintained by 
a policy of levelling. This state of things, however, is bound to cease, and it 
is likely that after the next twenty years the administration of India will be 
carried on On more generous and wiser principles than at present. India has 
no doubt retrograded during the last twenty years, but it is no use becoming 
despondent. ‘he retrogression of the country has, in fact, reached its culminat- 
ing point, and it cannot go further, ‘There is, therefore, every reason to hope 


that sooner or later the condition of India is bound to improve. 


13. The Vdrtddarsh has published a series of allegorical articles under the 

os heading “ A cloudless sky.” Stripped of the allegory, 

ervey sense ry —s their purport is as follows:—India before the 
al (ie), °F advent of the British may be compared to a 
cloudless sky. In course of time, however, clouds 
in the form of Europeans appeared on her horizon and they soon entirely 
covered her. These white conquerors of India devised measures for perma- 
nently winning the natives over to their side and kept them as it were spell-bound 
by their acts. The natives began to enjoy the blessing of peace and were so 
enamoured of the new rule that they regarded the advent of the British as 
providential. They felt that as long as they were under the protection of the 
British they need not be anxious about anything. In course of time, however, 
plague and famine appearedin the country ; nevertheless, they remained contented 
under the complacent belief that their rulers who were working so much for 
them would do all they could to protect their lives. But the efforts of Gov- 


ernment proved useless and the two demons—famine and plague—continued 


their ravages, unchecked by human efforts to mitigate their terrors, and the 
native pfinces and people lost all hope and became disconsolate. Finding 
that their reliance on their rulers brought them no safety, they turned to God 
and prayed to Him for mercy. They said “OGod, have pity on us; we are 
ruined. Our life has become useless, Wegave our country to others and 
have thus proved ungrateful to her, We are undone. Have pity on us.” 
After writing so much, the writer of the articles turns to the future of 
India and says:—While I was one day musing upon this sad condition of 
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the country I fell asleep and on awaking found that all the stars and 
planets in the sky, the demons—plague and famine—and the clouds in 
the form of the Europeans had all disappeared. I thought that the native 
princes had driven away the Europeans. I then said to myself :—The 
sky that I see before me just now is not what it was some time ago. 
It has become quite clear and bright, Whenshall I see my country’s 
prospect becoming similarly bright? When shall our miseries and sufferings 
be over? Our only hope lies in the fact that history repeats itself and 
that a country cannot remain in the same condition for ever. 


14. Referring to the comments published in the last issue of the 

he a as Vdrtddarsh on the troubles in Goa (vide Report for 
between teo Hindus aboot ‘+e week ending Ist March, paragraph 6), a 
the loyalty of the Hindus and Correspondent, who professes to be a Portuguese 
about the alleged miserable subject, writes to that paper as follows:—In your 


condition of India under gomments on the troubles in (oa, you fall foul of 
British rule. 


z _ the Hindus in Portuguese territory for their attitude 
ee towards their Government, and comparing that 
Government with the British, profess to feel great affection for the 


latter. We, Portuguese subjects, however, know very well how insincere 


and selfish is the attachment of the Hindus in British territories for their 
rulers. In support of my statement, I narrate below a conversation which 
took place between a Hindu British subject and myself in 1896 when 
Dada Rane had raised a rebellion in Portuguese territory. This gentleman, 
whom I met at Castlerock where I was living at the time, was on his way to 
Dicholi (Portuguese territory), and on asking him why he wanted to go to that 
place which was the scene of Dada Rane’s rebellion, he replied, “I am going 
there in order to communicate to Dada Rane a message from the members of 
my ‘Society,’ that they were ready to help him in his object and that, therefore, 
he should push on the rebellion he had raised.” I was naturally surprised at this 
reply and asked him what he meant. To this he replied, “ Why, sir, have you 
no idea of the miserable condition to which our country has been reduced? If 
the present state of things continues, we, Hindus, shall be reduced tothe level of 
brutes in a few years. Should we then remain indifferent and do nothing to 
prevent this contingency ?”’ When I told him that no man unassisted by others 
would be able to do much in the matter, he replied, “I am not working 
that I may be able to see India in a state of mdependence during my life- 
time, but because I want to set an example to future generations,’ I 
then asked him how long he had been working in this direction and what 
measure of success had attended his efforts. He replied, ‘‘ The success we 
have achieved is more than proportionate to our endeavours, At first only two 
persons began this work, but now they count about 350 men as their followers, 
from this it can be easily imagined what the number will be during the next 
ten years. Iam not the original founder of this ‘ Society ’ ; the credit of founding 
it belongs to others and they are at present going from place to place for the 
same object.’? On asking him why he wanted to go to Goa, he replied, 
“If there is any place at present for carrying on a rebellious move- 
ment, it is Goa and none else.’ When the conversation turned on the subject 
of the loyalty of the Hindus to the British Government, he said, ‘‘ Our loyalty is 
only hollow. We take delight in every little evil that befalls the English. We 
profess to be loyal simply because we have no true leader. But in the course 
of the next ten years, our attitude towards our rulers will show itself ~ 
in its true colours,’’ I then saluted him and he departed. In abouta week I 
met him again on his return from Goa and on asking him how far he had been 
successiul in his mission, he replied, “ 1 am sorry to say I was not able to do 
anything, because the rebellion was soon quelled.” This incident clearly. 
shows how hollow is the loyalty of you, British subjects, to your Govern- 


ment. Now that troubles have again broken out in Goa, it is likely that thig 


gentleman may once more visit that place. Commenting’ on this corre- 
spondence, the editor of the paper says:—We are doubtful about the 
truthfulness of what the correspondent writes. We have, however, published 
the correspondence because it may prove interesting to our readers. bce 
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15. ‘Lord Curzon has offered to the Indian Museum at Calcutta a varied 


collection of presents which he received from 
as — i pork : "to Native Princes and Chiefs during the course of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, his tours in the different parts of India. The 
a collection of presents re- collection has ‘an interest apart from their value or 
ee af ow from Native beauty in the light that they throw upon the arts and 
et aa, PK oe industries of different parts of India upon the ethno- 
Mahratia (7), 2nd Mar. ne po ; 
see graphy aud customs of indigenous tribes,’ This 
graceful action on the part of His Lordship is quite in keeping with the 
enlightened and generous spirit which he has all along dandaged in his treat- 
ment of everything that relates to the Archzology or Ethnology of India. 
It is an act of as much good sense as good taste.”’ 


i6. A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta:—“Of the ten propositions 

laid down in the Government of India Resolution on 

, Comments on some points the subject of land revenue, the seventh and eighth 
hho at tae bea eri po are the most important. They direct that all improve- 
revente question. ments made by private labour and capital should be 
Mahrdtta (7), 2nd Mar. exempt from assessment, and that prospective assets 
should not be made a ground for enhancement of 

revenue. If these principles are strictly observed the larger portion of the 
objectionable matter that enters into the process of assessing land will be 
removed, and very little ground for complaint will be left. But the system of 
assessment at present in vogue in this Presidency does not provide any guarantee 
against the abuse of the clear instructions of Government and the disregard of 
the directions given. The officer entrusted with the duty of settlements is, when 
a taluka or a tract of land has to be assessed or re-assessed, supplied with statistics 
about rainfall, prices, collection and remission of revenue, and is furnished with 
such information as is indicative of the material condition or prosperity of the 
people. He is generally acquainted with the nature of the country and soils of 
the taluka ; if not, he goes through such reports and records as are likely to 
give him a pretty correct idea of the same. On the strength of the statistics 
and the information collected, he first settles what amount of enhance- 
ment the tdluka can bear, and then proposes such rates as will give that 
enhancement. He submits a detailed report explaining the grounds on which 
he based his recommendations. This report is sent to Government through the 
Collector and the Commissioner by the Head of the Assessing Department. 
The Government sanction the proposals without a question. The Settlement 
Officer then calculates the assessment to be levied from each individual rayat. 
When all the records are completed,.the ceremony of what is called ‘ giving 
out rates’ is gone through. This process consists of calling together the rayats 
of the whole téluka at a central place and of reading the assessments there in 
the presence of the Assistant or Deputy Collector in charge of the taluka, 
This work is done in such haste that the majority of the rayats assembled 
seldom understand what has been read, and return home without knowing the 
increase they have to pay. For this information they have to wait till the 
assessment papers are received in the village or until the time of the payment 
of the revenue arrives. The whole affair is a mere farce. It involves waste of 
time on the part of the officers engaged in it, and entails unnecessary trouble 
and hardship on the rayats. Under this system no information is supplied to 
the rayat as to the reasons which caused the increase in the demand against 
him. Nor is he given time to ascertain and examine those grounds, and to 
protest or appeal against them. Everything depends on the ability, discre- 
tion or inclinations of the Settlement Officer who is guided by the traditions 
of his Department and by the desire to give the Government as much increase 
as he possibly can. Everybody is kept in ignorance of the proceedings of 
the Settlement Department until the report and other papers are published 
asa Government Selection. ‘This is done a long time after the introduction 
of the rates. .Thus there is nothing to check or control the tendencies of 
the Assessing Department. It is true that the report and proposals of the 
Settlement Officer pass through the hands of several officers of high stand- 
ing, but those officers seldom have time to examine the recommendations made 
with that minuteness that is essential in such a case. The skill with which the 
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report is prepared, the statistics manipulated and set forth and the grounds 
explained, leads those officers to approve of proposed rates. Besides this, 
the Collector and Commissioner, who are not so well acquainted with the 
details of assessment, are obliged to act with some diffidence and to defer 
to the opinions of the experts even when they are inclined to differ. Thus 
there is seldom cause for difference and the original proposals are sanctioned 
without any modification. The rayat is no doubt given a year’s time to give 
up his holding if he is dissatisfied with the enhancement. But he cannot 
abandon lands, on which he has invested all his capital and labour, which 
is valuable property and which is the only source of the livelihood of himself 
and his family. The only means to compel Government to take notice of the overe 
assessment is for the whole té!uka to combine and relinquish their lands, but 
such a combination is never possible under present condition of things and is 
sure to entail hardships which the rayats are not in a positionto bear. Thus 
lands can be assessed to any extent with impunity and without any body 
knowing why they are so highly encumbered, There is not even the means to 
discover mistakes of calculation or classification, and there is no alternative left 
to the rayat but to submit quietly. The remedy, I would suggest, is that the 
work of revision of settlement should be taken in hand two years before the 
expiration of the term of the original settlement. The report of the Settlement 
Officer and the proposals he makes should be published with the statistics on 
which they are based at least a year before the introduction of the rates. This 
will give the public time to examine and criticise the recommendations made 
or sanctioned. At the same time lists of assessments, proposed to be levied 
on each field, should be sent to the village officers of each village for explana- 
tion and communication to the persons concerned. These lists should be 
prefaced with a brief but clear statement of the grounds which justify the 
enhancement. If any field is assessed at a higher rate than the percentage 
of the enhancement forced for the village or taluka, the special circumstances 
which induced the extra levy should be explained as fully as _ possible. 
This will give the rayat an opportunity to understand his position and, 
if he think that he has not been fairly dealt with, to appeal to the Collector, 
to the Commissioner or to Government as may be necessary. Publicity will 
make the assessing ofiicer very careful and will compel him to make such 
proposals as will stand the test of public criticism and will render easy the 
detection of faults of omission and commission in individual cases. Unless 
some means are devised to test how far the principles laid down have been 
adopted and given effect to and to prevent personal and departmental bias 
influencing the assessments to the prejudice of the rayats, the public will never 
be satisfied with any revision and will have ground to complain. Now that 
Government is inclined to do justice and to deal Jiberally with the rayat, there 
is every hope that checks and counter-checks will be provided against any 
departure from or disregard of the principles and directions contained in the 
orders of the Government of India.” 


17. ‘ Despite the grave sermon from the Convocation chair on the sin of 
i n His Excel. ©Xaggeration and the attribution of motives, it seems 
_Commnein se Hs Bool: Sahar ol. lanl Oren canned Gaim to be of 
cation address at the Calcutta superior clay to that of ordinary humanity. Our 
University, — oe inborn verities remain with us; and being human we 
Bae Ms (18), 2nd 4]] are liable to the failings which are inherent in us 
baie eens from our natal day to the end of our brief span of — 
life. ‘lhe sermon about the sin of attributing motives is all very well in the 
abstract ; but it may bea curiosity to know how many are there of our common 
humanity who are not subject to that failing. We should say precious few, 
rhaps one in a million, But apart from that fact, it seems to us that Lord 
urzon himself did not give vent to that unctuous utterance of his without a 
motive. That motive has been made plain for the comprehension of us ordinary 
mortals by the Pioneer and the Indian Mirror. A little before the Convocation 
day of the Caloutta University the Pioneer oriticised the extension of the term 
of office of a Fastovieh i we the Séuatonenl -ovemnes oe ; aele-om ; ant 
ing the period during whic was acting, it appears ucky i 
has been in occ: of the gddi of that seovines for well-nigh nine years, 
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Thus no chance has been given to those deserving of this prize in the 
Bengal Civil Service. It was thought that either Mr. Cotton or Mr. Smeaton 
ought to be Sir Frederick’s successor. But as ill-Juck would have it, neither 
the one nor the other stands in the good graces of the Government of India, 
because it is said they are both independent and have enough conscience to act 
according to its dictates rather than bow and agree to superior mandate, as is 
‘the vrevailing spirit in these degenerate days »f officialism in India. Both 
‘again will complete their term of service within the next twelve months, It was 
therefore considered the acme of expediency or diplomacy or statesmanship, by 
whatever parliamentary word you may choose to call this artifice, to allow Sir 
‘Frederick Fryer to continue in office for twelve months, In the ordinary course 
Mr. Smeaton and Mr. Cotton must retire and then the Burma gddi might be well 
filled by some one else who may bea sufficiently worshipful pujari of the great 
idol at Calcutta. This is the motive which was ascribed to our governing autho- 
rities in extending the term of office of Sir Frederick Fryer. According to the 
Indian Mirror, it was guilty of having endorsed the reason which the Allahabad 
contemporary put forward. His Excellency the Viceroy seems to have been 
vexed at it. So he embraced the occasion of the Convocation to give a word of 
advice to the Native Press, to refrain from imputing motives. And to emphasise 
the fact that he was not speaking without the book, he cited this instance, 
without, of course, naming the Mirror.......... So, after all, Lord Curzon has only 
demonstrated the futility of his own sermon. For he, too, has denounced the 
Pioneer and the Mirror with a motive, because they happened to have attri- 
buted motives to his Government. Here isa pretty illustration of six of the 
one and half a dozen of the other, letting alone the refined hypocrisy of the 
divers disputants and their respective ‘ motive ’ in attacking each other.” 


18, “As Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, Lord Curzon, at the 
Bombay Weekly Heko (14) last Convocation, delivered a speech full of sound 
lst Man té‘<‘S:;:é‘::*é«S Vice to’ Young Men who re aout to play their res- 
pective parts on the world’s stage.......... Regarding 
the Native Press he testified ‘that native journalism is steadily advancing and 
that it is gaining in sobriety and wisdom.’ He counsels the editors not to 
‘impute the worst motives.’......... These are wholesome rules of criticism. But 
Government must also make some allowance for angry criticism by an irritated 
‘subject who feels his utter helplessness. Lord Curzon has given its quietus 
to the Queen’s Proclamation, India’s Magna Charta, ‘India for Indians’ is 
relegated to limbo. India for Englishmen and Indians is the new creed. No- 
‘body would complain of this if there was a ‘ fair field and no favour,’ simul- 
taneous examinations, military service, full scope for Indian intellect, highest 
appointments open to all, noclosed preserves, no distrust and no Arms Act. At 
present it appears as if India was intended for Englishmen.” 


19. Commenting on some — in His Excellency the Pago Con- 

ore vocation address, the Kesari says :—His Excellence 
Paitin Lord Curzon says in his “poseable address that one of 
the defects in the native members of Government service is that they are 
wanting in originality and self-reliance, The question however is who is to blame 
for this defect, granting thatitexists? If natives are excluded from all respon- 
‘sible administrative posts, isit not absurd to blame them for being deficient in 
self-reliance ? If originality, high intelligence, self-reliance, spirit of adven- 
ture—all these qualities were to be found inthe Indian people under native 
regime and if they have disappeared now, the people are not to blame but the 
‘system of administration under which they are living. The fact is that (sovern- 
ment do not want their native subordinates to be self-reliant and original ; 
they want them to be mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. If such is 
the lot of the natives, is it not adding insult to injury to preach them a sermon on 
self-reliance? Another point which deserves notice in the Viceroy’s address is 
his definition of patriotism. Most of the civilized nations of the world enjoy 
independence, and naturally understand patriotism in a different sense from that 
given by Lord Curzon, The French, for instance, regard France as existing for 
themselves and not for others; and the same is the case with the English people, 


India, however, according to the Viceroy, is not for the Indians alone but algo 
for Englishmen. -The natives, of course, do not wish to sever their connection 
with England, but the point is—is this connection as it ought to be and 

uires no improvement whatever? The interdependence between the natives 
and the Englishmen should not be like the interdependence existing between 
a slave and his master; and if Lord Curzon means that the English are 
wanted to fill high-paid responsible posts and the natives for implicitly carrying 
out their orders as their most obedient servants, then such a humiliating relation- 
ship will never awaken the kind of patriotism which Lord Curzon hopes to see 
cultivated in the land. This unequal and unjust division of labour will never 
promote contentment among the people and if Lord Curzon wishes that the 
connection between England and India should be permanent, then the Indian 
people must be given rights of equality with the English and be allowed to parti- 
cipate duly in the glory/in the responsibility and in the greatness of the British 
Empire. So long as this is not done, high-sounding platitudes about patriot- 
ism will avail nothing. Again, Lord Curzon advises the native subordinates 
in Government service to work disinterestedly and not because they are paid 
for the work. The Vedanta philosophy, no doubt, preaches such self-sacrificing 
disinterestedness, but at the same time it holds out the hope of salvation to those 
who would work in that spirit. If Government service will likewise bri 
salvation, no doubt the Viceroy’s advice is worth its weight in gold, and let 
every native in Government service lay it to heart. Is it not, however, 
highly ludicrous that such platonic advice should be given to low-paid natives 
by those who themselves draw fat salaries from the Indian Exchequer ? 


20. The Vdrtddarsh characterises His Excellency the Viceroy’s remarks 
Yarthdarsh (138), 8rd on the Native Press in his Convocation address as 
Mar ne Se ‘extremely thoughtless.’ It says that it isthe Anglo- 
Indian and not the Native Press that is prone to 
exaggerate matters, and remarks that the spirit in which the Viceroy has 
criticised the latter shows that he himself is guilty of the fault of exaggera- 
tion he has found with others. It says:—The whole policy of Government is 
directed towards making it impossible forthe Indian people to be skilful either 
at the sword or at the pen. The Government professes to bea paternal Govern- 
ment, but it seeks to crush all martial spirit among the people as well as the 
critical spirit in the Native Press. If this policy continues, we shall be so help- 
less in course of time that we shall really not be able to do without England. 
Our condition will be much worse than would be the condition of England if 
she perchance falls from her present position and sinks into a second-rate 
power like Spain, &c. Our bad condition is entirely due to England and we 
ought not to be blind to this fact. | 


21. While Mr, Thorburn poe of enlightened selfishness, Lord Curzon, 
‘ | in his Convocation address, has attempted to place 
Maheliie 7) Mt Wr te i et eeid metmcalis' in the [ond bia views 
about Indian patriotism which may be cherished with safety by any native of 
the land. According to His Excellency we cannot do without our British 
rulers, and the latter will be impotent without our help. ‘There is thus a 
mutual dependence which, according to Lord Curzon, ought to be the basis of 
our patriotism in future. The idea is certainly good if it is intended to bea 
reply to the objection that a conquered nation cannot have any patriotic ideal 
which it may truly call its own. But if we look to the facts we find that the 
ideal is one which is carried into practice only after the manner of the union 
between the wolf and the lamb. English rulers cannot do without us and we 
cannot do withoutthem. But we are wanted for serving only in the capacity of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, while the Englishman is wanted to lord it 
over us. It is this division of labour which deprives Lord Curzon’s ideal of 
patriotism of all its charm and beauty, when we think upon it seriously. Asa 
piece of peroration, however, we must admit that it was the best of its kind and 
conceived in atruly rhetorician spirit. ‘I'he whole speech in fact was a masterly 
piece of oratory, though from a practical point of view its value is in the 
inyerse proportion to the eloquence found in it,” | 
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22. “ Having regard to the long interval of six months that has ela 

between the last two meetings of the Legislative 
Interpellations at the last Council, it is no wonder that the Councillors had a 
rovers J yes gig Le- number of questions to ask on various subjects. 
e Gujaréts (15), 2nd Mar., Before noticing the more salient interpellations and 
Eng. cols. the replies thereto, we cannot but express our 
Toe of the procedure introduced by His Excel- 
lency for saving the time, which used to be wasted in reading out questions 
and answers, by supplying Councillors with printed copies of the replies by 
Government, Lord Northcote drew the attention of the Honourable Members 
to the rule relative to questions which provides that they will be confined to 
questions of fact and pointed out that it does not permit a question suggesting 
an alternative course of policy to Government. We do not know the precise 
subject-matter nor the form of the question that was disallowed. But the 
restrictive interpretation put by His Excellency seems open to exception. 
Under certain circumstances the alternative course that is suggested might be 
the more preferable and command itself even to the judgment of 
Government, and we fail to see why a Councillor should be deprived of the 
opportunity of ascertaining whether Government would not like to or would be 
pleased to reconsider their decision and prefer the alternative course in question, 
Ifthe principle laid down by His Excellency were strictly adhered to, no 
question would be allowable regarding the intentions of Government in revard 
to an alternative course, simply because they had already committed tli.m- 
selves to a particular policy. The Council meetings are not held very often 
and Councillors have not frequent opportunities of interpellating Government 
even on important matters. besides, if an interpellation is disallowed, they can- 
not bring any motion before the Council relating to that subject, as in Parlia- 
ment, It is, therefore, permissible to hope that Lord Northcote will interpret the 
existing rule relative to questions in a liberal spirit and not disallow questions 
merely on technical grounds when it is quite within the power of Government 
to remove all misapprehensions and enlighten the public on their views 
and intentions in regard to any matter of public importance.’’ ‘The paper, 
while making adverse comments on the replies given to several interpella- 
tions, writes :—“ The reply to Mr. Dixit’s question relating to the levy of 
the irrigation rate in the Sinnar Téluka even when no water was received 
from the irrigation channels was not quite satisfactory. The interpellation 
was meant to obtain information and there is no reason why Government 
should not have obtained it. Ifa similar principle were followed in regard to 
all other questions, Government might summarily dispose of them by saying 
that if a proper representation were made by the aggrieved parties, it would be 
duly considered by them. Weare sorry to say that the reply in question can 
only be characterised as evasive and is opposed to the spirit of the regulations 
under which Councillors are empowered to interpellate Government. ‘The 
reply of Government to the Honourable Member’s question relating to the sale 
of the loss by Sarabarai is conceived in the same spirit. No doubt, Government 
have laid down rules for adequate payment by touring officials for provisions 
supplied tothem, But if the facts alleged in-the interpellation are correct, 
they are a startling commentary upon the working of the rules in question in 
practice, If much depends upon the subordinates, not a little depends upon 
the touring officers themselves who have to pay for the provisions supplied to 
them. Village Banias are, as a rule, not courageous enough to complain 
against officials, and when they do, Government ought to inquire into their 
complaints and thus put an end to the evils of the present system.......... One 
of the interpellations related to the rules under which students seeking admis- 
sion intvu the Grant Medical College are subjected to an additional examination. 
The present system is simply arbitrary and people have been wondering wh 
some students who were at one time rejected were afterwards admitted. 
We are opposed to any such arbitrary tests. If the College authorities wish 
to impose any additional examination, let the standard be definitely pre- 
soribed and ‘announced for the information of students. The Honourable 
Mr. Khare was informed in reply to his question on the subject that the Khoti 
Bill is under reference to the Secretary of State for India. When the Bill 
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was introduced in Council by the Honourable -Mr,, Nugent, he tearfully 
described the hardships and sorrows of the oppressed Khoti tenants with a view 
to establish the extreme urgency of the proposed legislation. The Bombay 
Presidency Association as wellas the Khotes’ Association requested Government 
to appoint a Commission to investigate the whole subject and postpone the Bill 
for six months. The last request was reluctantly granted and now even after 
the lapse of some years the Bill is not ready, though the persons who asked for 
time were then treated in the light of obstructionists who were opposed to the 
interests of the rayat! Further it is an interesting and important constitu. 
tional question whether the Executive can withhold a Bill from the Legislative 
Council, when it has once been referred toa Select Committee, without obtaining 
formal sanction of the Legislature, simply on the ground that they have thought 
it necessary to submit the Bill in the interval to the Secretary of State for 
India. Mr. Khare’s question relating to the arrangements under which the 
Presidency Surgeon is entrusted with the duty of looking after the health of 
students of the Elphinstone College was, of course, replied to by Government. 
We have nothing to say against the Presidency Surgeon. But we fail to see 
why an official with other multifarious duties to perform should be burdened 
with this additional duty. Surely there are qualified Indian doctors who can 
discharge the duty at least as satisfactorily as the Presidency Surgeon. Can- 
not Government afford to bestow even this humble piece of patronage upon 
qualified and competent native practitioners who can afford to devote more 
time and attention to the health of the College students with whose habits and | 
customs they must naturally be so familiar? The logic, if not the justice, of 
keeping the highest appointments for members of the ruling race is, at least, 
intelligible. But we confess we can understand neither the justice nor the logic 
of extending the monopoly to such a preposterous length. ” 


23. ‘We think the departure inaugurated at the last meeting of the 
aa 0 ee Bombay Legislative Council in the matter of reply- 
Adak toot te the Bom. 2g to interpellations will not at any rate be viewed 
bay Legislative Council to 10 the light of a damper on the inquisitive instincts 
questions put by Honourable of Honourable Members. The cumbrous, often tire- 
ae ty kr ee some and uninteresting labour devoted to this initiatory 
_Gujardt Mitra (16) 2nd byginess at the Council Board, with which generall 
Mar., Eng. cols. eee ; y 
the regular work of the meeting is opened, will, we 
think, be better spent in taking as read the replies to interpellations which 
will be supplied to Honourable Members who will proceed immediately to the 
work in hand. The practice of reading out the answers to the questions 
(hitherto in vogue) without the intermediary of an occasional explanation to 
enliven their dull monotony looked rather melodramatic in a grave legislative 
body, and the Honourable Members or the outside public will not be the worse 
for the arrangement that is now introduced. The departure will save time and 
will moreover spare the executive officers an uneasy half-hour. His Excellency 
Lord Northcote’s anxiety to set mght members seeking information from 
Government in exercising their powers of interpellation within the strict limits 
allowed does in no way suggest restricting the usefulness of a privilege which 
has proved beneficial both to the Government and to the people.” 


24, Writing about the part taken by Lady Northcote in inaugurating the 
— | Fancy Féte in aid of the Countess of Dufferin Fund, the 
ee ney Exec’ Akhbdr-e-Souddgar says:—Philanthropy and bene- 
y : 
Northcote for their philan- VOlence form the key-note of the numerous public - 
thropy and benevolence. = acts done by Lord and Lady Northcote during their 
Akhbar-e-Soudagar (48), brief residence in our country. ‘Their Excellencies 
Feb Mer: have visited and taken part in ceremonial functions 
relating to numerous dispensaries, hospitals, schools and charitable institutions, 
and have by their presence encouraged the persons concerned in the proper 
management of these institutions. The distressed people of this Presidency forget 
half their sorrows when they remember that they are fortunate in possessing at 
this critica] time such a noble and sympathetic pair of rulers to preside over 
their destinies, and they fervently pray that their Excellencies may enjoy long life 
and perfect happiness. ide | 


25, “Rao Bahadur Vasudev Jagannath Kirtikar, Government Pleader, has 


Approval of the appoint- 
ment of Rao BahadurVasndev 
Jagannath Kirtikar as Acting 
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been appointed to act as a Judge of the High Court, 
Appellate Side, during the absence of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Chandavarkar asa member of the Univer- 


Judge of the Bombay High sity Commission. The appointment will, therefore, last 


ae > IE a only for eight or ten days and we are not surprised to. 
ta aaiact a an eH, shear that Rao Bahadur Kirtikar was not in favour of 
(18), a iia accepting it.’ At the same time his nomination to the 


Bench, for however shori. a period, is a graceful recogni- 
tion of his merits as a lawyer and of his services as Government Pleader.......... 
The Appellate Bar is naturally proud of the distinction which has been conferred 
upon him. He is even now an eager and diligent student not only of law but 
also of literature and philosophy, and but for his modesty and retiring disposi- 
tion his merits would have probably received earlier marks of appreciation at 
the hands of the public as well as Government. His elevation to the Bench, 
though it will be of very short duration, has been welcomed everywhere as a 
graceful recognition of a long, stainless and honourable career at the Bar.’’ 
[The Kaiser-e-Hind in its column of ‘Garland of Hindu thoughts’ approves 
of the appointment of Mr. Kirtikar to act as Judge of the Bombay High Court 
during the absence of Mr. Justice Chandavarkar and thinks that the appoint- 
ment is an augury of Mr, Kirtikar’s permanent elevation to the Bench. It is 


much gratified at the uninterrupted appointment of Hindu Advocates to the 


Bench of the Bombay High Court although, it regrets, no Gujardti Hindu has 
been appointed as Judge since the retirement of Mr. Nanabhai Haridas.| 


26. “The Abkari case recently disposed of by the Third Presidency 

, 1.,; Magistrate deserves more than passing attention, as 
ks Abkar : A ae . . ‘ 

sa cealie halaiel by the the issues involved in if vitally affect the liberty of 

Third Presidency Magistrate, the public. It appears that some time in April, last 


ae ae fdr (23), 2nd year, Mrs. Athaide, a Portuguese lady of a very 
as o7tar ed zn ° ° ° 
Mar., Tug. cok, respectable family, arrived in Bombay from Goa. 


: Her luggage was seized by the Customs officials and 
searched for contraband articles. It was alleged that she had brought with her 
a large box with a false bottom, containing eight bottles of Goa liquor. The 
lady denied having anything to do with the box, and although another person 
came forward to claim its ownership, she was dragged before the Magistrate 
on a charge of infringing the Abkari Act, Fortunately, she had the courage 
and the means of defending herself and engaged the best legal assistance 
she could afford. The proceedings having dragged on for a little over three 
months, the case assumed quite an unexpected complexion, The bottles, 
which had up till now remained intact, were opened, and it was found 
that some of them contained gin and others vinegar. |t was asserted on behalf 
of the prosecution that the box had been tampered with and the bottles and 


their contents substituted. An enquiry into these allegations was then — 


entered upon, and after a trial extending over ten months, the Court has found 
itself unable to hold that either the box had been tampered with or the 
contents of the bottles changed. It also came to the conclusion that Mrs. Athaide 
was not the owner of the box, and that it belonged to a person named Diego, 
who swore to its being his property. Mrs. Athaide was discharged. That was 
well and good. But then some questions arise which require explanation. 
The first question that comes uppermost in one’s mind is whether the Abkari 
officers had made sure of the contents of the bottles before they launched the 
prosecution? If so, why had they deferred opening the bottles in the Court up 
tiJl a very late stage of the proceedings? It is clear from what has transpired 
in the course of the inquiry that the contents of the bottles had not been tested 
before the aceused lady was charged before the Magistrate. Again, 1t seems 


very strange that nobody thought of opening the bottles on the very first 


hearing of the case. For, had that been done, the matter would have been 
settled in no time, and so much time, money and energy would not have been 


wasted over such a trumpery case. There must be something radically wrong 


either in the institution or conduct of. these proceedings ; aad the vublie wil 
reasonably expect the authorities not to sleep over the matter. 
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97. “The Bombay East Indian suggests that a Subordinate Court should be 
) established at Bandora, instead of suitors being required 
Desirability of establishing to goto Thana to vindicate their rights. This would be 
a Subordinate Civil Court at 4 very legitimate piece of reform. The population of 
bay eer Weekly Echo (ia), Bandora is larger than that of Bassein or Bhiwndi, 

y Weekly Lcho (1a), : ; 
let Mar, which have courts of theirown. If want of funds. 
preclude the ag oy, of a separate Court being sanc- 
tioned for Bandora at the present moment, the Court of Bassein should be trans- 
ferred to Bandora, It will be more convenient to the litigants, and they will 
be able tosecure the assistance of more capable lawyers from Bombay. Justice 

would thereby be more satisfactorily administered.” 


28. The Gujardt Mitra complains about the frequent transfers of District 
and Subordinate Judges at Surat. It says:—The 
Alleged frequent transfer climate of Surat City is not congenial to European 
of Judicial officers in Surat. officers and the latter, therefore, always hanker after 
— Mitra (2°), “n° 4 transfer no sooner they are posted to the city. Our 
newly appointed District and Sessions Judge, Mr. 
Jacob, who gave every promise of becoming popular owing to his straight- 
forward and impartial administration of justice, has been transferred to Ahmed- 
navar within only three weeks after his arrival here. As a rule, a Subordinate 
f alge is generally stationed at one place for five years continuously, but the 
rapidity with which Subordinate Judges are transferred from our city prevents 
them from getting a sufficiently good insight into their work here. Rao Bahadur 
Bhasker Joshi was here hardly for nine months when he was transferred 
recently to the Deccan as a First Class Judge under the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act. In the interests of the people the frequent transfer of Judges 
should he put a stop to. 


29. The Din Mani reports that Mr, E. H. Leggatt, District Judge, Broach, 

has notified that no person is to be permitted to enter 

Alleged orders by the Diss the court premises with native shoes on, and in a con- 
trict Judge, Broach, prohibit- trihuted article on the subject observes :—Although 
— otic . cg: Tl many generations have elapsed since the advent of 
Scsatel dans © the British into India, the distinction of white ve. 
Din Mani (54), 4th Mar. black skin has not yet been swept away. Nor is it 
likely the distinction will be effaced even at the end 

of time. Natives may show any amount of servility towards Europeans, 


but how can the dislike which the latter have contracted towards black skin 


disappear? The servile behaviour of natives falls quite flat before the Euro- 


pean who is full of racial pride. Mark the pride of race which dominates the 
roinds of Europeans. Have the natives got even an iota of it? We natives 
are mere talkers and we say one thing while we do another. What good can 
be expected from us? Mr. Leggatt’s recent notification shows that the dislike 
which Europeans feel towards the skin of natives hag extended also to their 
dress. The order is a little ambiguous. What on earth can ‘native shoes’ 
mean? Are we to understand that the expression includes boots made by 
natives but manufactured on the Kuropean style? 


30. “The plucky Police Jamadar Mr. Bapu Deo Rao Thombre, who, 

ji pore ae few days ago, captured asmall band of Bhil dacoits in 
ernment to reward a Police the Sh&hdda Taluka of the Khéndesh District, de- 
Jamadar named Bapu Deo Serves a special reward and recognition at the hands 
Rao for capturing a band of of Government. According to accounts received, tae 
rep dacoits in the Khandesh rave Police officer had a very thrilling encounter 
yo (7), 2nd Mar, With his captives in a jungle. Mr. Thombre himself 
Coe had a narrow escape in the face-to-face fight with the 

dacoits who were armed with firearms and who had occupied a vantage ground. 
But he led the assault to success and captured six Bhils, five matchlocks, one 
pistol, one sword and one sword-stick. Mr. [hombre ought to be rewarded in 
such a way that his example will stimulate similar bravery and pluck in his 
comrades among the Khandesh Police Force.” ars. 


31, Olose on the heels of the recent exposure in connection with Pandita 
ies dda a ca aa tes sm come to light a oe 
, Alleged instance of mis- exposure of missionary ill-doing atNimach. A Hindu 
Simech. nigrnantenaess girl of eight bese named Tulsi, was missing in the 
Praja Bandhu (21), 2nd Village of Bhagna near the camp at Nimach, Her 
Mar. mother learnt after a prolonged search that she 
| 7 was in the Christian Anathashram at Danglavada in 
Nimach Zilla. She requested the female Superintendent of the institution, 
Miss Campbell, to restore the girl to her custody, Miss Campbell affected 
ignorance as to Tulsi’s being in the Ashram, but promised to restore her in case 
she was found there, The mother continued to be put off with such evasive 
promises until after some months Miss Duncan, who succeeded Miss Campbell 
as Superintendent, admitted the confinement of Tulsi in the Sadan, but refused 
point-blank to restore her to her mother’s custody, The latter, thereupon, lodged 
a complaint with the Police Superintendent with the result that the girl was - 
restored to her. Only two days after this, however, two missionary ladies 
accompanied by two European gentlemen came to her house and took away 
the girl by force and against the mother’s will. The latter has lodged a complaint 
with the Magistrate. The details of the concluding part of this story are very 
horrible, but as their truth is somewhat doubtful, we postpone making com- 
ments on them until the case is decided. The exposure regarding Pandita 
Ramabai’s Sadan had revealed the mismanagement that prevailed in the 
institution, but the present instance shows clearly the manifest oppression that 
is being practised by missionaries, 


32. Complaints have been frequently made that restrictions upon the 
7 dt ae use of salt earth have caused great hardship to poor 
practised by the Customs De. fishermen and it Was ex pected that, they would Tes 
rtment upon fishermen in Celve proper consideration at the hands of the Dis- 
the matter of salt earth. trict officials. Unfortunately, however, the grievance 
Satya Shodhak (126), 2nd has not yet been redressed, On the contrary, the 
— Customs authorities are showing greater zeal than 
ever in prosecuting poor fishermen for using salt earth. In a previous issue 
we referred to the case of some ten Kunbis in the Jaygad Téluka who were 
fined for using salt earth and now we learn that recently eight persons in Pavas, 
District Ratnagiri, have been similarly fined for the same offence. We cannot 
help saying that it is an act of oppression, pure and simple, to prosecute and 
fine poor half-starved people for such a trifling offence as using salt earth. ‘he 
fishermen are too poor to pay for salt, and if the Customs authorities continue 
to harass them further, the result will be that they will have to give up their 
time-honoured calling and to die of starvation. It need hardly be said that it 
would be extremely cruel to reduce them to sucha plight. ‘The fines levied from 
persons found guilty of using salt earth are distributed among the Customs sub- 
ordinates, and if is no wonder, therefore, that they should show great zeal in in- 
stituting prosecution after prosecution and thus oppressing the poor semi-starved 
fishermen. The fishermen represented their grievances to Dr. Pollen, the Customs 
Commissioner, who visited Ruatndgiri last week, and it is to be hoped he will be 
good enough to redress them. But if he fails to do so, we request Govern- 
ment to appoint an independent officer to inquire into the matter and give the 
fishermen the relief they earnestly pray for. We also repeat our request, made 
in the last issue, to His Excellency the Governor to inquire into the matter on 
his approaching visit to Ratnagiri. 


33. A correspondent of the Aesarz makes an earnest appeal to the Indian 

? people to use indigenous articles in preference to those 
Appeal to the Indian of foreign manufacture. Hesays:—We, Indian people, — 
people to use — sor often blame the British Government and the British 
me. peserenc’ oomee’S” nation for the harm they have done to us; but do 
Kesari (106), 4th Mar. we ever consider how the interests of our country 
ie have cuffered from our own acts? We are wanting 

in moral freedom and do not realise wherein lie our real interests, nor have we 
the will to promote them. All natives from the lowest to the highest use 
foreign articles, little knowing that they are thereby hindering the material’ 
growth of the country and making it poorer every day. We fall foul of 
Government for our material decline, but we do not perceive how we ourselves 
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Jhave. contributed to it to-a certain extent. It is our duty to. use ’ indigenous 
‘articles and let us not failto discharge that duty. . Unless we fully realize what 
our duties are, it is. idle to expect better days. ams 


| si 34. ‘The Kal requests the Postal authorities 
a oe Sa denctcbe cand are ‘na to cancel the order forbidding the despatch of 
the despatch of advertisements as advertisements as supplements to newspapers. 
ae to newspapers and to It also requests them to reduce the lowest rate 


édace the lowest rate of commis- of commission on money-orders from two annas 
sion for money-orders. | 


Kéi(i02), 7th Mar. -  -—«-: © One. 
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35. ‘ Amongst the new measures which called forth a substantial amount © 
of discussion at the last meeting of the Bombay 
Adverse comments onthe Legislative Council, was the Bill, introduced by 
che = tere the Bombay Sir Charles Ollivant, to’ amend the Bombay Police 
'B ist Goftar (23), nd Mar, Act. The measure was long expected by the public, 
Eng. cols. and though the modifications proposed in the provi- 
sions of the existing Act have not all been approved 
of, there is good reason to believe that the Bill will prove generally acceptable 
when it emerges from the hands of the Select Committee. The chief provisions 
complained against are those which give additional powers to the police in 
respect of street regulation and licensing places of public amusement and enter- 
tainment,......... It is all very well to argue that in a city like Bombay, where 
there is a strong press and a powerful public opinion, it affords few chances 
to the police to abuse its powers. But to what extent these powers could be 
used even in Bombay was amply demonstrated only recently in the case of 
certain eating-houses conducted by Iranis. The procedure adopted against this 
enterprising class of public purveyors had roused universal disapprobation in 
the city, and'in a test case taken before the Chief Justice, the action of the 
Police Commissioner was held to be illegal and arbitrary. The effect of the 
new Bill, so far as it bears on this question, will be to legalise a procedure which 
is now illegal. Under it the Commissioner will grant, refuse, suspend, or 
rescind a license at his own sweet will, and the aggrieved party will have no 
legal remedy. It may easily be imagined what this absolute power in the hands 
of the police may mean, and to what it will lead. The new powers given to 
the police to stop music in a street—nay, even in a private house—are open to 
gravest objections, and it may be hoped that the Select Committee will take 
care to look into this most important matter. But above all, the most objec- 
tionable feature of the Bill is the attempt made to transfer some of the judicial 
powers exercised by the Presidency Magistrates to the Commissioner of ‘Police, 
and also, when found necessary, to the Deputy Commissioner. Under clause 6 
of the Bill, if passed, the Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner, when 
specially empowered, will have power to bind over persons to keep the peace 
and take security for good behaviour under Sections 107 and 110 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. Of all things in the world, the police should be scrupulously 
debarred from exercising a power which vitally affects the liberty of the 
people, and which is liable to be abused when employed by a man un- 
accustomed to judicial modes of dealing with such cases. There are some 
other sections equally objectionable which, it is hoped, will receive careful 
attention at the hands of the Select Committee.”’ 


Education. 


36. “So at last the pow Tnvitan Exchequer is to be saddled with one more 

D; on costly appointment of a European to look after educa- 
of ry Te a tion in India. Mr. H. W. — e, Examiner in the 
ra] of Education in India. Educational Department at home, has been appointed 
a ae (31), 6th Director-General of Education in India. While we 
ean, aDieaen _ people were protesting against the appointment of the 
Director of Public Instruction as being unnecessary and were asking the Govern- 
ment to do away with these three appointments in the three Presidencies, one 
more equally fat has been thrust upon us, It was only the other day that a highly 
paid Director of Archeology for all India was appointed and to-day we have 
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one more appointment atthe cost of poor India... Theselittle doings of Lord 
Curzon do severally look small, but. the total effect. will be a severe drain upon 
the straitened finances of the country.....:... It seems the idea of appointing the 
Minister of Education has been, at present, postponed. It would have been 
much better if Lord Curzon had waited till the report of the University 
Commission had been out.”’ | ee, 


37. -In the course of ite summary: of the evidence taken by the Univer. 
| sities Commission at Poona, the Mahrdtta observes :— 
uaa — by = “Professors Sprott and Thomson had nothing of 
Pave end come thotc,, 8ny importance to say to the Commission, The 

Mahritta (7), 2nd Mar, | ‘ormer indeed confessed that he was nota Univer- 
: sity man, and we take this opportunity to repeat our 
protest, first made about two years ago, against appointing a man from the 
Public Works Department to the Principalship of such an important institution 
as the Poona College of Science. It is a pity that Mr. Sprott was not cross- 
examined on the much debated point of limited accommodation for the students in 
the L.C.E. course, We are glad, however, that both Mr. Sprott and Dr. Thom- 
son joined in asserting that it was very desirable to have students’ quarters for the 
Science Oollege.......... Principal Paranjpe’s evidence was important and he made 
some acceptable suggestions. He.is in favour of turning the Bombay University 
into a. teaching University, if possible. But the teaching must be not only in 
post-graduate courses but also for undergraduates. But it is impossible to get dis- 
tinguished Kuropean Professors to undertake this work of teaching in the present 
state of funds, and we entirely agree with Mr. Paranjpe in his opinion that the 
real remedy is to create a body of learned Indians themselves. Such a body could 
be formed if the British Government sent out large numbers of Indian students 
to foreign countries, as the Japanese Government does for example ; and a body. 
of Indian Professors worthy of a teaching University would, in this manner, 
be created within about twenty or thirty years...,...... It will be seen 
from the evidence given by the witnesses in their written statements, or elicited 
in cross-examination, that the University. Commission aims at doing nothing 
that would revolutionise the present system of University education. The 
difficulty of funds stands in the way of turning the present examining Univer- 
sity into a teaching University, Government perhaps think that it is the duty of 
only private people to give endowments large enough for this purpose ; and, on 
the other hand, the public opinion has always been demanding that the British 
Government in India should do for the Indians what the Japanese Government 
has done for the Japanese. We do not know which of the events will happen 
first ; but neither can happen for a number of years to come. And till then 
it will be time enough for the well-wishers of University education to busy 
themselves at leisure with mending small matters, such as reforming the 
constitution of the Senate and the Syndicate and curing the present system of 
examinations of its defects,” 


Alleged invidious distinc- 
tion in the matter of granting 
allowances to witnesses 
appearing before the Univer- 
sities Commission. 

Praja Bandhu (21), 3nd 
Mar. 


38. In a paragraph headed ‘ What is the 
reason for this difference,’ the Praja Bandhu alleges 
that whereas it is proposed to grant native witnesses 
appearing before the Universities Commission 
allowance according to the scale in vogue in Civil 
Courts, Government servants ‘will also get extra 
allowance by way of travelling allowance. 7 


Railways. 


39. The Kaisar-e-Hind warmly approves of the orders reported to have 


Approval of reported 
orders by the Government of 
India about the provision of 
latrine accommodation in 
third class carriages. 

Kaisar-e-Hind (48), 2nd 
Mar. 


been issued by the Government of India requiring © 


Railway authorities to provide latrine accommodation 
in third class carriages, and observes that the orders 
will remove the principal grievance of third class 
passengers. It dwells upon some other alleged griev- 


ances of third class passengers, such as over-crowding, © 


ill-treatment by railway servants, &c., and concludes 


by expressing a hope that these grievances will also be duly attended to and 


TP 
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| 40, The Kaiser-e-Hind disapproves of the proposed inerease in the rates 
Ft ' for return and season tickets over the G. I. P, Rail- 
op ampproval of fhe pro- way, which is to come in force from April next, and 
Bae aerate nn tikes remarks :—It is the duty of Railway Companies to 
in local trains over the help the sanitary improvement of Bombay by putting 
G. I. P. Railway. >, facilities in the way of people desiring to migrate 
Pt aes (18), 2nd to the suburbs, but the action of the G. I. P. Railway 

will, we regret to say, only tend to check migration. 
Owing to the large number of people that are at present staying in the suburbs 
and in view of the prevalence of plague in the city, both the Railway Companieg 
in the city are making increased profits, and in return thereof it is desirable 
that they should make concessions to passengers, The G. I. P. Railway, 
however, proposes to do quite the reverse. The proposed increase in the fares 
becomes doubly regrettable when it is remembered that poor people form the 
bulk. of passengers over the G, I. P. Railway. Will not the Railway authorities 
be pleased to reconsider their decision ? 3 


41, ‘Cotton merchants are experiencing considerable inconvenience and 
pecuniary loss, owing to the inordinate delay in the 

Alleged delay in despatch despatch of cotton booked at Hyderabad, Kotri Tando 
: Se = railways nd Shahdddpur stations. The delay is attributed to 
Phonic (8), 5th Mar. the usual cause, namely, insufficiency of rolling stock. 
The seriousness of the delay may be gauged from the 

fact that consignments, which ordinarily occupied a single day in transit, at 
present take ten days to arrive, Roughly speaking, five hundred bales of cotton 
are being offered for conveyance daily, but owing to want of waggons, eight 
days’ output remains even unbooked at the stations named, The effects on the 
trade are disastrous. Business operations have been hampered and disturbed, 
contracts have been cancelled on account of the non-arrival of the cotton on 
due dates, and sailing vessels have been detained. A petition to the local 
Railway authorities having resulted in no improvement, an urgent application 
has been made by telegraph to the Manager of the Railway, pointing out the 
ruinous results of apathy, emphasizing the necessity of promptitude, and 
holding the railway responsible for all loss uniess immediate steps are taken to 
relieve the congestion in traffic and remove the dead-lock that exists for want 
of sufficient rolling stock. The position is very critical and we trust the 
Manager will be able to afford the necessary relief instanter, if not for the sake 
of the merchants, at least for the good name and future interests of the North- 
Western Railway itself.......... The continuance of the dead-lock for any time 
longer ought to be a sufficiently convincing proof of the fact that the railway is 
unable to meet the demands of the trade, and thus cannot carry out its 


obligations.” 


Municipalities. 


42, ‘**The Kardcbi Municipality, according to its own admission, is 

| confoundedly hard up. Its collers are empty. It 
my Hetohi  idecicipalisy has been ‘ g taxes right and left to ke its 
and request to the Com- empty purse without any the least consideration of 
ee raed oe it. the condition of rate-payers. But curiously enough, 
Per womicle = (%) with all this impecunosity staring them boldly in the 
: face, the high and mighty Municipal Commissioners 
delight in giving handsome promotions to their well-paid servants without 
bothering themselves about their claims to the same and in sublime disregard of 
the state of Municipal tinances. We are led to these reflections because we find 
that at a meeting held on Friday before last, the Managing Committee resolved 
to raise the pay of the Assessor and Collector to Rs. 250 rising to Rs, 350 
by annual increment of Rs. 10 and to allow the present incumbent to count 
the service already put in, or a portion thereof, towards this increment. 
Now we ask the Municipal authorities in the name of honest truth, is this 
the time to raise the pay of the Assessor from Ks. 250 to Hs. 350? ...... er 
Had the Municipality been rich, we would not have said a word against the 
proposed increment, but‘it isin a very sorry plight just now so far as its finances 


are concerned, and therefore it would be very wise on the part of the Municipal 
Commissioners to economy and spend the rate-payers’ money, which 
they hold only on trust, with a sparing hand.,.........Will not the Commissioner 
in Sind kindly stop this flagrant waste of the rate-payers’ money ? ” 


43, Referring to the recent elections of the Poona Municipality, the Kat 
requests Government to nominate not more than 
one-third of the total number of members in the Poona 


Request to Government to 
nominate to the Poona 


Manicipality only one-third 
of the total number of 
members and to give the 
Poona rate-payers the right of 
electing the remaining two- 
thirds. 

Kab (102), 7th Mar. — 


Municipality, It says :—The rate-payers of Poonahave 
fully justified the right of election given to them, 
and it ill behoves Government to withdraw their 
confidence in them by increasing the number of 
nominated members on the Municipal Board, Such 
conduct on the part of Government would discourage 


the people in the performance of their civic duties 
and make them less proud of their rulers. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
Government will not this year nominate more than one-third of the total 


number of members and give the people the right of electing the remaining 
two-thirds. 


44. The Kaisar-e-Hind dwells on the ravages caused by plague in Bom- 
bay City during the last five years and deplores that 
_ Disapproval of the opera- the City Improvement Trust has not yet seen its way 
fo of the Bombay City to adopt what is, according to the paper, the only 
mprovement Trust. ‘ ° ‘ 
Kaisar-e-Hind (18), 2nd Possible remedy for checking the spread of the disease, 
Mar. viz., the improvement of congested and insanitary 
quarters of the town. It points to the low mortality- 
rate at present prevalent in the lst Nagpada, which it attributes to the im- 
provement effected in that quarter by the Trust and considers it to be significant 
evidence as to how far improvement of insanitary localities can check the pro- 
gress of plague. It is sheer waste of money and energy, says the paper, that 
the Trust should take grand projects in hand for promoting the comfort of the 
well-to-do classes. The Trust, according to the paper, has not carried out its 
original object, inasmuch as it has not yet undertaken on a large scale the 


improvement of the slums of the city, 


45, 


Disapproval of the action 
of His Excellency Lord 
Curzon in choosirg the 
Maharaja Sir Pratapsingh to 
succeed to the gddi of Idar. 

Indu Prakash (81), 3rd 
Mar., Eng, cols. 


Native States. 


“The somewhat out-of-the-way manner in which the claims of 


Jagatsingh, uncle to the deceased Maharaja of Idar, 
Sir Kesarisinghji, have been overlooked by 
Lord Curzon, involves a departure from an important 
principle. If what we learn be correct, the advent 
of the installation of the Maharaja Sir Pratapsinch, 
uncle to the present King of Jodhpur, has not been 


popular either at Idar or anywhere else in Gujardt, 
We understand that both he Commissioner oz the Northern Division, 
and the Government of Bombay recommended and supported the popular and 
rightful local heir to the gédi Lord Curzon, however, took a different view of 
the matter, put aside the claims of Jagatsinghji and was persuaded to bring 
Sir Pratapsingh from the Jodhpur line to the throne of Idar. Sir Pratapsinghji 
may be a good hand at Polo and may have gone to China and also to Kabul 
on military expeditions. Asa soldier and a sportsmar, his services may have 
been invaluable, but his administration at Jodhpur has, we are told, left the 
State in heavy debts. Whatever his qualifications, Lord Curzon was not well 
advised in superseding the claims of the local rightful heir and thus setting an 
undesirable precedent. Itis nota personal matter, but involves a serious prin- 
ciple which, we are constrained to say, isin this case at least overlooked by 
Lord Curzon. The confidence in British justice is likely to he greatly shaken 
by such acts and we expected Lord Curzon to stand above petty considerations, 
‘We cannot but strongly protest against the policy of appointing strangers in 
supersession to rightful heirs.” 
con 1920—8 
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~. 46, . Commenting on the establishment of a popular representative assenr: 
Reflections on the estab. Dy inthe Native State of Pudukota, the Kesasi says :-—) 


lishment of a popular repre- The British Government often declare that they carry: 


sentative assembly in the on. the administration of the country in consulta- 


_ Native State of Pudnkota. tion with non-official members of the Legislative 


Kesars (108), 4th Mar. Councils; but we know how hollow this déclaration 


is and how Government pass whatever laws they like simply on the strength 
of the official votes andin utter defiance of public opinion. We are, in fact,. 
inclined to attach more importance to the popular representative assemblies. 
established in Travancore and Mysore than to the Legislative Councils in 
British territories, and we are glad to see that a similar ‘assembly has recently 
been organized in the small State of Pudukota. Is it not disgraceful to the 
British Government that, instead of leading the way, it has to learn a good 
deal from Native States in the matter of representative government ? 


47, ‘In our issue of the 15th December 1901 there appeared a communi- 
cated article on ‘the subjects of Sudhagad, Bhor 
State’ (vide Report No. 51 of 1901, paragraph 36), in 


Expression of regret by the 
editor of the Baroda Vatsal 


for publishing adverse com- which adverse comments of rather a serious nature 
>) 


ments on the administration were made upon the general drift of the Bhor State 
of the Bhor State in a pre- administration. Our object in publishing that article 
ae nt Soest (45), >,q was that in the best interests of the State, its ruler 
Mav:, Man: obs ’ ~~ should look into the complaints made‘and try to effect 

the necessary improvements in its administration. 
On enquiry we have come to understand that there was much exaggeration 
in the article above mentioned and that certain indictments were made for 
which there is no substantial proof. In publishing the article we were actuated 
by the best of motives and we are now realiy extremely sorry to find that the 
remarks made were calculated to pain the Chief. We express our regret and 


hope that our expression of regret will be accepted in a spirit of high- 


mindedness.”’ 


48, “It is understood that on his last birthday the Raj Saheb of 


Dhrangadhra gave away ten thousand rupees in 
Finances of the Dhran- 


! presents, &c., to-his attendants and also gave increments 

yadhra State. : f th ; : 
Kithiawar News (19), sth to some of the officials. Well-deserved promotions to 
Mar., Eng. cols. officials cannot be objected to; but at a time when 


the finances of the State are at a low ebb and the 
Chief and his subjects have to subsist on the charity of Government, presents to 


attendants are quite out of place. The Raj Saheb, it is rumoured, is again 


thinking of entering into matrimony. He has already four wives, not to 
mention of extras, if any ; and the new wife will be the fifth—one more, and the 
number will be quite halfadozen! If we err not, the State has a guaranteed 
debt of rupees twelve lakhs which it will take long to pay off—probably, if 
things go on as they appear to be at present, the debt can never be paid off. 
The Agency advances loans to States to enable them to tide over the agricultural 
crisis, and it has a right to satisfy itself that the money so lent is in no way 
wasted, but is used bond fide for the purpose for which it is intended. 
Otherwise, it would be well if no advances at all were made; but if made, a 
detailed account of expenditure should be called for in each and every instance 
in which the loan is advanced.” 


49, “What shall we say of plague officers whose tactlessness is stil] - 

.,, making plague riots possible? In all the plague 

See .on the Patiala piots that we had in the different parts of India, the 
_— —_ (7), 2nd Mar. unsympathetic British officer was the prime cause : 


and this cause is to be traced even in the plague 
riot which recently occurred at Patiala. There is no adult male ruler of 


the State and the administration is in the hands of British officers. Con- 


‘sequently there was no one to restrain Major Hendlay, the Plague Officer, in 


his capricious plague measures ; and the result is 8 serious breach of the public 
peace at Patiala. It cannot on the face of it be a slight provocation which 
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‘made the Muhammadans and the, Hindus. unite, "and take, the.only. measure of; 


reprisal which was in their hands, viz,, setting fire to the plague camp and, 
dverawing the plague officers. by the show of physical foree. The unrest, hag 
not yet completely abated, and the military troops are still patrolling the. 
streets.”’ on re ces foe 


Intelligence extracted from the Presa. 


50. “'The hearing of the application of Tai Mahraj, the widow of the 
ee _ late Baba Mahraj, for revocation of the probate 

i ke? re po Po cranted to Mr. B. G. Tilak and three others was 
trict. and Sessions Judge, resumed on Tuesday before the Honourable Mr. H. F. 
Poona, for a revocation of the Aston, District J udge. The whole day was occupied 
robate granted to Mr. B.G. in taking the evidence of the petitioner Tai Mahraj, 
7 aap et cage 1 Dec. Wer statements generally were to the effect that she 
can Herald (2), 6th Mar, had been forcibly taken to Aurungabad by Mr. Tilak 
and there ill-treated as she objected to adopt a boy of 

his selection. She was also forced to affix her signature to papers, the contents 
of which were not explained or made known to her. She also alleges not to 
have received food for two full days in consequence of her refusal to the propo- 
sals of Mr. ‘Tilak and that an armed guard was kept over her room ; she was not 
being allowed to have any communication with her servants. The case will be 


resumed to-day when Tai Mahraj will continue her evidence,”’ 


51. A correspondent of the Kdl gives a brief account of the “ cow- 
protection ’’ festival recently celebrated at Ndgpur. 

Celebration of the cow- After expressing regret that the cow-protection move. 
protection festival at Nag- ent should have in his opinion suffered in vitality on 
eK) (102), 28th Feb. account of the death of Mr. Gopalrao Bhide who, 
according to the correspondent, worked hard for the 

success of the movement till the last days of his life, he says:—Last year no 
celebrations of the cow-protection festival were held. This year’s celebrations, 
too, were not on a grand scale. None the less, the festival went off very well, 


_ A procession was organised on Saturday and a fairly large number of people 


took part in it. After the worship of the mother-cow was done, resolu- 
tions were passed to the effect that Shrimant Gopalrao Booty and Mr. Naidu - 
should be specially deputed to England to request His Majesty the King- 
Emperor at the time of his coronation to forbid the slaughter of cows 
in India by a legislative enactment. It was also resolved that Govern- 
ment should be requested to allow cows to graze freely in jungles, that cow- 
protection societies should be established in different places in the country and 
that systematic efforts should be made to rouse public opinion with regard to 
the movement. Mr. Lele, Mr. Anantrao Barve, and other delegates made 
vigorous speeches pointing out that the Indian people need not be afraid of losing 
their nationality so long as they took care of the mother-cow. The corre- 
spondent concludes his account by stating that the cow-protection movement 
would be of great use in promoting a spirit of sympathy among all classes of the 
Hindus just as, he says, the Indian National Congress has served to develop a 
national sentiment among the educated classes throughout India. 


52, “The evacuation of houses in Hyderabad necessitated by the outbreak 

of the plague seems to have given a fillip to the offence. 

¥ —— Ch Ay ape , of house-breaking in that city. Undeterred by any 
yp naraent Chromete (3); 2nd fear of catching the infection in an evacuated house, 
the roughs and scamps of Hyderabad are said to be 

hard at work. Where is the Police? As matters stand at present, plague 
operations do not claim a large measure of their:attention, nor are they placed 
on guard at the segregation camps or on duty with Plague Superintendents. 
Why then do they not watch the untenanted houses with the same zeal and 


vigilance as they ought to? A complaint reaches.us from Hyderabad that on 
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the other day a house not very far off from the Police office was visited bya 
member of the light-fingered eer, but fortunately the inmates of the house 
were wide awake and on 4n & 


m being raised the thief took to his heels and 


disappeared........... The offence of house-breaking is set to be thickening in 
Hyderabad and the Police have to be on the gui vive. We hope the District 
Superintendent of Police would give a ;rousing to his men and make them 4 
little more lively.” 


G. M. SA’THE, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 


Secretariat, Bombay, 11th March 1902, 
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| ON, 
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gar); 42. 
hrdétta ... «.» - «| Poona ... | Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A.. LLB.; 550 
ee naa . ee Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman) ; 28, ! : 
8 | Phoenix .-- »+| Karachi... .»-| Bi-weekly eae a a Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan 500 
oja); 42. 
| Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
9 |Poona Observer and Civil, Poona .., vee| Daily eee eo| R. Lemny; Englishman; 40 ,.,, ‘ae | 500 
and Military Gazette. 
10 | Railway Times ... «| Bombay... .| Weekly...  os-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ... ...| ‘1,000 
11 | Sind Gazette ees ees} Karachi ooo ...| Bi-weekly aa Colonel Cory; European; 61; a retired| 600 
Military officer. 
12 | Sind Times vee in i a ee a oe -«s| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); $2... 400 
13 | Voice of India ... | Bombay... ...| Weekly... .. selice 1,000 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘Ti. 
14 | Deshabhakta ee wes! BALOUA cee »o.| Weekly... eee (1) Dolatram Maganlal Sh&4h; Hindu (Guja- 650 
rati Bania) ; 26. 
(2) Vasantldl Sunderldl Desdi; Hindu (NAgar 
réhman); 39. 
15 | Gujarati ... ae ...| Bombay... me fee , oes — Surajram Des#i; Hindu: (Surti; 4,000 
ania) ; 47. 
16 | Gujarat Mitra : | Surat 4. ay Eee »»+| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 41 BUC 
17. | Hindi Punch ..., Bombay ie i at Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 41 800 
18 | Haiser-e-Hind _... | Mo, vos DO. nee sa Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 51 3,200 
19 | Kathidwdr News... ae Rajkot ... o Bi-weekly ses Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi ; 38 ... 460 
20 | Kithidwadr Times... eh: SOO ae) Seam oe (1) Tehelram Nenumal Vazirani; Hindu 470 
| | (K4yast); 42. 
| (2) Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B; 
Hindu (Nagar Brahman); 42 
21. | Praja Pandhu ...| Ahmedabad Weekly ... .- Jethalil Umedrain; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 600 
man) ; 34. | 
92 | Rajapatrika Do. sack 200, . Ganpatrdém Uttamrim Bhat; Hindu (Gujarati 300 
Brahman) ; 26. 
93 | Rast Goftaér ...| Bombay ants te +, Kaikhoshru Navroji K4abraji; Parsi ; 57 1,550 
94 | Satya Vakta peh as ...| Fortnightly . ...| Keshavlil Harivithald4s; Uindu (Shrimali 950 
| | Bania) ; 35, | 
95 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda ... oh Weekly ... .. Damodar Sivliréin Yande; Hindu (Mardtha);; 4,800 
93 | Surya Prakash woof Surat Do. aoe Nagindas Yayabhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 51 250 
ANGLO-K A'S ARESE, | | | 
| . 
97 | Rajahansa... ts | Dharwar om Weekly ... a Kamlakar Dinkur Jathar ; Hindu (Karhdda 30 
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40 


41 


42 


44 


46 


| Dnydn Chakshu ,.. 


ANGLO-MaRATBI. 


ve 
Shri Say4ji Vijay 


Subodh Patrika ... 


Sudharak ... 
| 
ANGLO-PORTUGUOESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano 


a 


| 
i 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE | 
AND CONCANIUM. | 


O Bombaense 


ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq _... pe or 
Prabhat eos eee ad 
AnGio-URDU. 


Muslim Hera!d ... 


ot OORA os. 


| Dny4noday er vest Bombay... 
Dnyén Prakash ,,., Poona cos 
Indu Prakash ws Bombay... 

| 

Mar4tha Deen Bandhu es Kolhapur 
Native Opinion ... Bombay... 
Prekshak... S Satara ... 
Samarth 5 Kolhapur 
Sh4hu Vijay ' Do. 


oe! Baroda eee 


Bombay... 


.. Poona 


Bomb ay ee 


Bombay... 


Sukkur .. 


Do. 
Do. 


,..| Bi-weekly 


ne ee 
Gi 


nd). 


-|} Bombayeee 


ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND 
GUJARATI. 


Baroda Vatsal _ .., 


| Baroda ... 


ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 


Karndtak Patr% ,., ses 
GUJARA'TI. 
Akhb4r-e-Isldm ... 
Akhbér-e-Soudagar 
Bombay Patrika .., — 
Bombay Sam4char 
Broach Mitra _,.., 
Broach SamAchér... 
Deshi Mitr’4 


| 


| Do. 


| 


: 


i 


| Dharw4r 


| 


a Surat... 


| 


ree 


.| Daily 


.| Weekly... 
.| Bi-weekly 
| Weekly. ... 
Do. 
Do. 


.| Weekly... 


| Weekly ... 


| Weekly ... 
Do. 


| Weekly ,,. 


.| Weekly ... 


_.. Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... ‘ns 


- Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 
_ Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


_.., Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


eee. 


eee 


eer 
eee 
coe 

é 
eee 


eos 


..| Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
..., Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 
.| Hari N&rf4yan Apte; Hindu Chitpawan Brah- 


...| Indu Prakash Joint 
| Manager reer 3 Damodar S4vl4ra4m Yande; 


| Vinfyak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 


| Daémodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
37. 
, Dw&rkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) } 


| K&zi Ismfil KS2i Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
36, 
__| Néndbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; 45 


aimeiimiall 


aaa 
Name, caste and age of Editor, 


eeneennneREn neato tase -— 


man) ; 46. 3 
tian ; 41. 


man); 3%. , 
Stock Company, Limited, 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 37. 


| wan Brahman); 30. 
'Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 30. 


'W4man Ré&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 

| Sarg ote Braéhman) ; 26. 

Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 
man); 26. 


26. 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&awan Brahman) ; 32. 


® 


(Pathan); age between 36 and 40. 


| 
Muhammadan ; 26. 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 


| 
| eas 
| Mallapps Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu (Linga- 
| yat) ; 31. 
| 


| Bélubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
age 30. 
-Kaikhosru M4nekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi : 3l. : 
Méneklél Narotamdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 82... 


| Ardeshar Dinsha G4ndhi; P4rsi ; 42 ... 
| KAshides Bhagv&nd4s ; Hindu (K&chia, ¢.¢., a 


| vegetable seller); 42. 


900. 


1,160 
500 


1,100 


65 


230 


No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
| | 
GUJARATI—contsnued. | 
54 | Din Mani ee ~eo{ Broach oo. eoe| Weekly vee Baas) gp meni Hindu = (Kéyastha 125 
nia) ; 47. 
56 | Fursad occ Sees »». | Bombay... .».| Monthly... «+| Bomanji Navroji Kabr&ii; PArsi; 41 ... via 600 
56 Gadgadat pea ‘ as as woe| Weekly ove rene g oo Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassodaj 1,000 : 
nia) ; 35. 
57 | Gap Sap ... Ve sick es ta | Fortnightly ...| Perozsh4h Jeh#ngir Murzban; Parsi ; 25 ..| 425 
98 | Hitechchhu sie | Ahmedabad — ,,,) Weekly ... eoe| Jesing Mulji ; Htadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 400 
59 | J4m-e-Jahdnooma -| Bombay... oss! SOs we »-| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria ; Pdrsi; 25 300 
60 | J&4m-e-Jamshed ... we ee | Daily .| Jehangir Behr&mji Marzb4n; Parsi ; 52 3,000 
41 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira -| Weekly ... ; "hone Fulchand; Hindu  (Shr&vak 70 
ania) ; 63. 
62 | Navs&ri Prak4sh .. » ) Navsari... int ae a »-| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 52 ... 800 
63 | Nure Elam -ee| Bombay... «>, Monthly... oo-| MerwAnji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62... 600 
64 |Nydyadarshak «4. »e-| Ahmedabad _ .:.| Fortnightly .| Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa ShrimAli 300 
Shravak Bania) ; 33. 
65 | Praja Mitra ‘eee »»-| Karachi... »-.| Bi-weekly .| Navroji Framji Bbllimoria ; Parsi; 28 ... 300 
66 | Praja Pokér = ow» ves Surat ..| Weekly ... -| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... 500 
6° | Punch Dand vee! Bombay... a! Oe. ins Jamnadas Bhagvanddas Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
39. 
68 | Samsher Bahédur | Ahmedabad ...) Do. isis ine heer Raichand; Hindu  (ShrAvak 2°00 
aNi&) ; 7» 
69 | Stri Bodh... ...| Bombay... ---| Monthly... .| Kaikhoshru Navroji K4braji ; Parai; 57 400 
"0 | Surat Akhbar - Surat ...| Weekly... .| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33 300 
71 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ax Mahudha = Do. »-| Manekl4l Khushaldis ; Hindu (Bania) ; £0 250 
72 | Vishvadarshan v-| Kaira os | Do. »-.| Parsotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Br&h-} — ... 
| | man); 20. 
| | : 
HINDI. | 
| | 
73 | Pandit ses) FOORA is ee Weekly .. .| Govindrao Gangdr4ém Wad4nwe ; Hindu (Wan- 126 
| jari) ; 40. | 
74 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-) Bombay o ; me ..| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (N4gar] 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 36. 
| 
| Ka’NARKSE, | 
| } 
"5 | Digvijaya... ve oo-| Gadag so ... Weekly ... ...| Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu ee 
| seni | | (Devang, Lingéayat). 
76 | Hubli Patra ...| Hubli «- Do. .--| Hanmant Sanjiv Sagar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
| | | man); 43. 
“7 | Karndtak Vritta...  ...; Dharwar et EE »-|(1) Shivriam Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
: | (Karh4da Brehman) ; 30, 
| (2) Ann&charya Balacharya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| | | (Deshasth Brahman); $2. 
gg Loka Bandhu es pi Ma st oa | Gurar4o RAéghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 300 
| (Deshasth Brihinan) ; 37. 
“9  Loka Mitra | owe ad — (Dhar-| Do, ice »--|Guddo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth; ,,, 
war), Brahman). 
gQ.- Rasik Ranjini »--| Gadag ... Do. ‘si Geerieenser | Bimpreht Hindu (Kanoja 200 
: man); 40. 
g] Satya Vritta - _— | een ©. oe ..-| Shrinivas Raghavendra Umachigi; Hindu 200 
| | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. 
. | 
MaRATHI, | | 
| 
g9 Arunodaya a | Thana ... ... Weekly ... _ formers nag Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 700 
: | rahman) ; 56. eae 
83 | A’ryavart .. al ee’ Dhulia ... ane eet eee | Vithal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Brahman) ; 37. 
g4 Belgaum SamAchar ve Belgaur vs Doe oe oe} Hari Bhik#ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman);} 326 
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No. Name of Publication, Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Kiditor, ——" 
| ’ 
Mara’THI—continued, — : 
| | 
| | 
85 | Chandanshu a Tésgaon -« Weekly »»; Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 28 
| | shasth Brahman); 38. 
86 | Chandrakant... «| Chikodi «| Do. se «| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
3 | | pawan Brahman); 86. 
87 | Chandrodaya _«.. »..| Chiplun | Do, ‘ ..| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Ohitpawan 250 
: | Brahman); 34. 
$8 | Chikitsak... vai .-- Belgaum ve Do f ye — Bhimaji Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) 5) 660 
89 | Chint4mani o-| Nipéni ... .../ Do. eae 1 Raéghoba Gurau; Hindu (Maré-| 40 
| 1% 
90 | Chitragupta | Karad ... | ma .| Jagannath  Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Bréhman) ; ol. 
91 | Dakshin Vritta ... .»., Kolhapur Do. we. Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chindra- 175 
2 | . _ senlya Kadyastha Prabhu) ; 63. | 
92 Decn Mitra eo | Bombay... oe! Do. : ve ecccece eee 
93 | Deshakdlavartamén ...|; Erandol wal: oo . Mahadev Pendurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
7 | | | Brahman), 37. 
94 | Dhaérwar Vritta ... _..| Dharwar ich i s ...| R&éo Saheb Ant4&ii R4amchandra Joglekar 5 700 
i | Hindu (Chitp&awan Tetheeid 3! ; 52. 
95 | Dny4n Sagar... ... Kolhapur Do. Demo _ Mantri; Hindu (Sdérasvat Brath- 275 
| , man); 
96 | Guraékhi ... ...| Borgbay... iat ae .... Vinayak Nérayan Bhate ; Hindu (Karhfda: 2,400 
| | | EBrdhman) ; 32. | 
97 | Gurdékhi ... ei a ere = Daily vee Do. do. | 2,000 © 
9g | Hindu Punch ...j Lhana ...| Weekly... = Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
| | _ Brahman); 36. 
99 | Jagadddarsh = Ahmednagar ..., Do. wo) KAshinath Bahirdv Lim@ye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
00 | Jagadhitechchhu ...| roona ot ae || Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekat ; Hindu (Chitpa- 4,000 
| } | - wan Braéhman) ; 70. 
101 | Jagatsamdchir ... , Thana 1 Dow ° .. Lrimbak A’baji Réaje; Hindu (Kayasth: 600 
| Prabhu) ; 36. | 
102 | Kal ...| Poona, Do. .../ Shivrim Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 2,900 
| | (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 40. 
103 | Kalpataru.., ...| sholapur Do. f ,.., Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Braibman) ; 43. } 
104 | Karmanuk ..| Poonaces eel ae ..| Hari Narayan A’pte; NHindu (Chitp4wan 3,000 
| | Brahman) ; 32. 
105 | Ker4l I<okil jombay... ...| Monthly | Krishna) N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda' 2,000 
| | Brdhman) ; 45. 
10@ | Kesari _ Poona w.! Weekly os .... Bal Gang: adhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B.; Hindu 13,000 
| | Be hitpAwan Bréhman) ; ; 39. | 
107 | Khandesh Chitragupta ...' Dhulia ... ac ae ae | Balwant Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| : | Brahman) ; 39. 
108 | Khandesh Vaibhav Do. Bae ae 4 | Balwant Janirdan Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 800 
: | | ee pawan Brahman) ; 50. 
109 | Kumtha Vritta ... ..., Kumta ... i. us .| Lakshman Babur4o Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 300 
| | | Braékman) ; 42. | 
110 | Lokamata,.. «..  .../ Vengurla eae .... Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit: Hindu (Gaud 529 
| : | Brahman); 23. 
) lll Lokaseva ... are 5o.| Wasik os Do. a dank V4man Barve ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
q , ! Brahman) ; 35. 
112 | Mahirdshtra Vritta .. Sétdra ... ee: ee re reaaeneng B&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha); 160 
113 | Moda Vritta ps | Wai occ) DO. avs Kashineth Vaman Lele ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 1.500 
| | : : Brébinan) ; ; 50. nia 
114 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..., Bombay... ee ee w.| Ganesh Keshav Farandikar; Hindu (Chit- 1,600 
| | | | p&wan Brahman ); 39. : 
115 | Mumbai Vaibhav sp eras ar Weel pan a Do. do. vavh 4100 
| a 
1 116 | Nagar Saméchér... ..., Ahmednagar ae: NR al es Linguji Hindu (Telegu FulmAli) ; 79 
: 117 | NAsik Vritt es ye. | Nasik ct ieee me oho Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitpawan 260 
: | | Brahman) ; 28. | | 
: sate 
118 N ydy& Sindhu o:| Ahmednagar .../ Doe se .../ Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| | | Brahman); 28. : 
119 | Pandhari Bhushan ,..| Pandharpur = Dorr: ... Vithal Keshav Limaye : Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
: | } ) | pens 28. 
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120 | Pandhari Mitr& ... 


121 | Poona Vaibhav 
122 | Prabodh Chandrika 
123 | Prabodh Ratna ... 


124 | 


Pratod 

125 ) Réghav Bhushan 
126 Saty’ Shodhak 

127 Sholipur Sam&ch4r 
128 | Shrigonda Vritt ... 
129 | Shri She¢hu ove 
: Shubh Suchak 


13] | Sudarshan 
| 
Sudhakar “ter 


130 


132 
! Vartadarah 
134 Vengurla Vritta ... 
Vidya Vilas 


| Vidyarthi .. 
| Vikshipta ... ove 


128 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér 


| 
| Vrittas4r ... 
| 


140 | Vritta Sudha — ewe 
: Vy4p4ri_... ove 


SINDIL- 


142 | Khairkhah Sind ... 
: Muin-ul-Islam 

144 | | Sind Sudhar 

145 ‘Sookree ss ei 


URDO. 


} 
} 
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.| Pandharpur 


Vadgaon 
Jalgaon 


.| Barsi 
.| Isl4mpur 
-| Yeola 
.| Ratnagiri 
» | Shol4pur 


Shrigonda 
Satdra se. 


Do. 


-| Ahmednagar 


Pen 


eee Malvan eee 


146 : Eombay Punch Bahadur . 


147 Sultin-ul-Akhb4r 


' 


MARA'TUL AND Ka'NARESE. 


| 
148 | Chandrika 48 
Karnatak Vaibhav 
Siddheshvar swe 


149 
150 


| 


.| Vengurla 


.| Kolhapur 


Nandurb4r 
Bombay... 
NN i 


| Wai 
+, Satara 


.| Poona 


.| Karachi 


Do. 

Do. ws 

Do. cis 
Bombay... 

Do. eee 
Bagalkot 


Bijapur ... 
Bagalkot 


ne F se 


we|, Weekly ,.. 


Do, 
Tr as 


»| Monthly 
.| Weekly .. 


Do. 


Do. eee 


Do. 


.| Monthly 


.».| Weekly .., 


Do. 


o 
> 


Weekly ... 


coe’ Daily con 


| 
| 
| 


ee Weekly... 


ee Dn, one | 


Name, caste and age of Editor, | 


.| Govind Sukh4rim Hidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 36. 


| Ganesh Mahidey Kelkar ; 


Brahman) ; 38, 


Bréhman) ; 37. 


eo] Ramchamira Niardyan 


: 


| 


.| Vaman Hari Dhavle ; 


| 


| 
" 


| 


Meh biog Brahman) ; 44, 
Bhagirath ; 


Hari Nirdyan Limaye; 
Brahman) ; 55. 


.| Narsdppa Abanna; Hindu (Ka@ma@ti) ; 42 


39. 
man) ; 22 


pdwan Bradhman) ; 50. 


...| Dhondo A'tm4r4m Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 35. 
Narf&yan Ganesh Mandlik ; 
Bréhman) ; 4}. 


.| Narayan Pundlik Samant ; 


man); 41. 
' Vithal 
Brahman); 42. 


Shankar Raghundth Gokhale ; 


pawan Brahman) ; 45. 


.| Sad4shiv Vaman Mar&the ; 


. Mics Mahomed walad Sidikkhan ; 


| 
‘el 
| 
ro Lakshman Mahidev 


we Nana Dadaji Gund; 


} 
| 


: 


..., KhAnchand Ratumal ; 


,.., Jhamatimnal Lalchand ; 


| 


| 


i 
ee 4 
oa 


- 


| 
; 
j 
i 
| 


Brahman) ; 24 


Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da' 


Brahman) ; 32. 


pawan Brahman) ; 25. 


.., Ramchandra VAman Khativkar; Hindu (De- 


shasth Brahman) ; 35. 


man); 3. 


_ Dhar msing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 27 noe 


madan; 46. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdu} 


Muhamuiadan; 46. 
Do. 


= Bando Trimbak wares 


Brahman, Smirta); 3 
Ann4ji, Gop4l J os : 


Vaishnav Bra@hman) ; 38. 
Parashram Shivaji Powér; Hinda (Mar&tha) . 


38. 


Kashalkar ; 


Govind BAnavalikar ; 


Vaidya ; 


Hindu (Amil) ; 33 on 
Hindu (Bania); 40 ... 


Hindu (Chitp4wan 


.| Narfyan Narsinh Fadnis, Hindu ( (Deshast 
..| Parling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 4€ .... 


Hindu! 


Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35. : 


Hindu (Chitp#wan 


| Baldbhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ;| 
Hinds (Karhada Brah- 
.| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale; 


Hindu ( Chit-| 


Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 


Hindu (Gand) 


Hindu (Chit-! 


Hindu (Chitp4wan Very small. 


Hindu (Chit- 


| 


Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 


Maham- 


Hamid Farrahk ; 
do. $0 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu (Deshasth 


600 


1,800 


250 
100 
300 


600 


700 
409 


100 
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MARA’THI AND URDU. 
151 | Champévati eee .».| Bid (Hyderabad) Weekly ... >| Krishnaréo Trimbakrfo RAjurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Brdhman) ; 30. | 
152 | Gulbarga Samdchdr _...| Gulbarga | Do. oe ose} Parashram Govind; Hindu(Br&hman); 45... 500 


PoRTUGLU £8E-KONKANI. 


183 |] A Luz eve en ...| Bombay... oo.| Weekly ov ...| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 «| 1,000 


154 Luso-Concanim YT @ee Do. eee ee Do. eee eee C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 eee eee eee 600 


fotes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. ? 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accentis left out, and the short a(S! =u in gun) is, to prevent, confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


L. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No Name of Publication. | Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, “—a 
De 
press Naa : 
ENGLISH. | 
14 (Bombay Weekly Echo) Bombay ...| Weekly ...| Frank Baptista... sil oss oot 600 
YA Kast and Weat nee Do. eee oe Monthly eee Ceerss eee 
GUJARATI. | 
DOA Deshotkarsh cae Ahmedabad ¥ee Weekly coc oe 00e eee 
62a | Nagar Charcha or the; Bombay ...| Daily ai 200 000 ae 
Topics. | 
MARATHI. 
117s | Nipdni Vaibhav _...| Nipani ...| Weekly ...| Vishon  -Ramchandra (Vijd4purkar;| 83 
Hindu (Brahman). 
125, \Satya Mitra .oo| MalE@GOR 4s] BO, 00, soocee Sia 


Nore—The Editor of Nagar Samachar (116), Abanna 


has ceased to be published. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, ‘* Whatever his mistakes, the one feeling in England to-day for the gallant 
soldier who is in the hands of the enemy, after a very 

Comments on the capture hard service which began almost with the commence- 
— Methuen by the ment of the war, is that of genuine sympathy......... 


Indu Prakésh (31), 13th he misfortune illustrates once more the uncertainties 


Mar., Eng. cols, of war. It also shows that the Boers are fighting — 


desperately and with a courage which is indeed 
admirable........... The present disaster will no doubt cause a deal of trouble 
to the Ministry and will still further weaken their position in the eyes of the 
English nation, whose patience is now almost exhausted. We should heartily 
wish, along with the overwhelming majority of the English nation, a speedy 
and honourable termiffation of the war, the victory in which has verily proved 
to England more calamitous than even a defeat.” 


2.° “Although this week’s reverse at the seat of war is disquieting, 
Voice of India (13), 15th Lord Kitchener’s assurance accompanies the news that 
rade of Anda (19), 19th the reinforcements which were then due at the scene 
| of the fighting would rectify the situation without 
disturbing the operations elsewhere. ‘The seriousness of the mishap lies not so 
much in the capture of that gallant soldier, Lord Methuen, or in the seizure 
of guns and baggage, or even in the casualty list, heavy though it is, as in the 
probability that this little victory may hearten the Boers and lengthen the 
course of the war. Delarey’s coup seems to have been carried out with 
remarkable adroitness; and the bold, almost blind, dash made by the Boers is 
quite in keeping with the tactics of an enemy who has come to the end of his 
tether. But it may cut both ways. For although it has cost the British 
rather heavily in men and money, it may make them more cautious, and the 
blockhouse system may be closed round the Boers more tightly. Lord 
Methuen is one of the most prominent British Generals in South Africa. 
This much-tried officer has been fighting hard for his country almost 
since the commencement of the war.......... Much sympathy wili be 
felt for him in the misfortune that has befallen him this week, and it is to be 
hoped that his wound is not serious, and that he will soon recover.” 


3. The capture of Lord Methuen shows that there is no foundation 

whatever for the rumour that the Boers have become 

Kl (102), 14th Mar. helpless and cannot hold their own for a long time. 

On the contrary, they seem to carry on the war as vigorously as ever and to 
stick to their resolution of fighting to the last, 


4. ‘The conduct of the British soldiers in the Boer war has been so 
heinous that they would seem to have completely 
Alleged brutal conduct of set at naught the ten Commandments. A Frenchman 
* yaar ey ye “oh bas recently published ‘A History of the Boer War’ 
we brian (188), 298 and if what is stated in that book be true, the British 
soldiers must be regarded not as human beings but 
asdemons, Many of them, according to the author, cut off the fingers of 
Boer soldiers lying helpless and bleeding on the battlefield for the sake of the 
rings which they wore. Surely, can greed for money go further? If the 
conduct of the English soldiers has been so brutai, it is no wonder that the 
Boers should have resolved to avenge their wrongs by stubbornly fighting 
to the last. . Surely, the English seem to surpass all the nations in the 
world in point of brutality. So long as such atrocities characterise their 
military operations in South Africa, it is idle to expecta speedy termination 
of the war. Ifthe military conduct of England has been so devilish, it is 
but natural to suppose that her civil administration in her dependencies 
must also be equally tyrannical, 
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5. “Both at Umballa and Poona, difficulty has been experienced by 


Refusal of the Boer pri- 
soners in India to give their 
parole against making at- 
tempts tO escape. 

Pheniz (8), 8th Mar. 


the authorities in getting the Boer prisoners of war 
to give their parole, or word of honour that they 
would not attempt to escape. ‘This is all the more 
strange, because in both cases their parole was 
solicited in order that they might be removed to 


places with a more agreeable climate, and where presumably their movements 
would have been subject to less restrictions, If there was any the least 
chance of escaping from po tee: we could understand the disinclination on 
the part of the Boers to voluntarily give it away, but it must be plain even 
to the most hopeful captive that the chance of escape is practically . nil. 
The motive that prompts them to reject comfort, and to court perhaps 
additional discomfort, must be sought in their obstinate irreconcileableness 
and their determination to suffer all the pains and penalties of their position 
rather than secure comparative immunity from them by resigning their freedom 
of action in one particular. This refusal to accept the inevitable may be 
foolish, but if the same spirit animates the whole of the Boer race, it portends a 
bad outlook for the future settlement of South Africa. But the co-operation of 
the Burghers in South Africa itself and the offers to accept service under the 
British colours that are reported to have been made in other camps for Boer 
prisoners, if they are at all trustworthy, would seem to prove that this 
irreconcileable spirit is not general, though it is evidently shared by a goodly 
number of the Boers.” 


6. It is popularly imagined that Russia entertains designs towards India, 
but this belief is quite ill-founded. Recently the 
Does Russia intend to Czar had an interview with an English gentleman and 
man eggs Bahddur 2 TePly to a query about his intentions in regard to 
(146). Sed Mar India, he laughingly said, “Who told you that 
Russia intends to invade and conquer India? I have 
never seen the country, but I do not like it. What shall 1 gain by conquering 
it? Famines in india are of frequent occurrence and the worst of all is 
that the journey to the country isa long one;soI do not wish to conquer 
it.’ Well, blackmen! Are you now satisfied? You are so barbarous that 
even a barbarous person like the Czar does not like you. Now rejoice in the 
progress of your beloved Government, for Russia will not disturb the peace of 
vour country. Pray ever for the blessings of God on the British Government 
in log. 


7 The Akhbdar-e-Souddagar understands that Sir 


{cported selection of Sir 


Jamsetji Jijibhoy as repre- 
sentative of Bombay City at 
the ensuing coronation cere- 
mony in London. 

Akhbar-e-Soudigar (43), 
15th Mar. 


Jamsetji Jijibhoy has been selected to represent the 
Bombay City at the ensuing coronation ceremony in 
London, and congratulates the authorities cn their 
choice which, it says, is fully deserved. It also observes 
that the selection is sure to command the approval of 
the entire public of the Presidency. 


S. The Kesari cordially supports the resolution recently passed at its 


Request to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor to commemo- 
rate his approaching cvrona- 
tion by forbidding — the 
slaughter of cows in India. 

Kesart (106), 11th Mar. ; 
Kil (102), 14th Mar. 


anniversary meeting by the Cow-protection Society of 
Nagpur, to the effect that His Majesty be approached 
with a prayer to commemorate his coronation by a 
legislative enactment prohibiting the slaughter of 
cows in India. It says that even the Muhammadan 
Emperors of India forbade such slaughter in certain 
districts and that there is no reason why that example 
should not be followed by the British rulers, [The 


Kal also strongly supports the resolution and solicits His Majesty to favourably 


consider it. lt remarks:—Our rulers may not perhaps be able to appreciate 
the sentiment of sanctity with which we lcok upon the cow, but they know, 
just as much as we do, how necessary that animal is for agricultural purposes 
in this country. If, therefore, His Majesty grants the prayer of the Nagpur 
{ow-protection Society, he would not only promote contentment among tlic 
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Hindus by a highly gracious act, but would also help to some extent to better 
the condition of the rayats. If His Majesty cannot see his way to forbid cow- 
slaughter throughont India, let him at least forbid it in those districts which 
have most seriously suffered from famine,| | eh 


9. “The War Office is apparently making a virtue of necessity, by 

ee, ss professing'to benefit India with the continued services 
Disapproval of the decision of seasoned soldiers when the fact may be that it is 
of the Secretary of State for , ; | 
India to mako India bear Unable to enlist many fresh recruits; and Lord 
half the cost of the bounties George Hamilton is naturally willing to mark his 
paid to time-expired British appreciation of this benefit somewhat substantially 


a oe of India (13), 15th by agreeing to bear half the cost of the bounties, the 
Mar. ‘more especially as there is to be saving.on transport. 


Decisions of this kind have a peculiar. ill-grace, 
coming as they do so soon after the valuable services rendered to the Empire 
by the Indian Army at a critical moment both in South Africa and in China. 
It is true that the expenses of the troops during the period of their employment 
in both these countries will be borne by England and saved to India; but it is 
superfluous to say that this extra expenditure to England scarcely represents 
even the money value of the services, let alone other considerations. If the 
Indian authorities had not managed things with the remarkable expedition 
and efficiency which characterised their preparations, nothing would have 
prevented the Boers from crossing over into Natal, and the greater cost and 
prolongation of the war would have been among the less disastrous effects of 
such a contingency, if the loss of prestige and its moral results are taken into 
account. The War Office might, then, have refrained from pressing for the 
division of the cost of bounties, but if it did, the Secretary of State might have 
wep out the more dignified course to follow. For decades together, India 

as On sO many occasions and on so many pretexts been saddled by English 
Ministers with charges which cannot be connected with it, by any but remote 
and even imaginary relations, as witness, for instance, the charges on account 
of the visit of the Sultan of Turkey during Lord Beaconsfield’s administration— 
that a petty saving in transport need not have beex balanced by a share of the 
cost of bounties. But the fact is that in financial matters India is not getting 
even bare justice in spite of the recommendations of the Welby Commission 
and others, so that generosity need not be looked for. ‘This particular instance, 
happening as it does so soon after the South African incident, serves to remind 
one of the oft-repeated saying, that people who receive favours have generally 
short memories.” 


10. Both the Kesa7i and the Kal strongly condemn the decision of the 
Secretary of State for India, The former paper 
says:—When we consider the services which Indian 
troops have rendered to England in China, South 
Africa and other parts of the Empire, we cannot but characterise the action 
of the Secretary of State as the height of ingratitude. Lord George Hamilton, 
indeed, promises to consider any complaints that might be made against the 
proposed arrangement, but looking to the fact that even the protests of the 
Government of India, against the injustice of burdening India with the 
whole of her present military expenditure, have been unheeded, we are not 
sanguine about the outcome of such complaints, — 


Kesari (106), llth Mar. ; 
Kal (102), 14th Mar, 


1], Commenting on the same subject, the Deshabhakta says :—Lord 
George Hamilton is like king stork and is fattening on 
Mar. nee are salary paid out of Indian revenues, Nevertheless, he 
seems to care very little for India. The arguments 
he has put forth for saddling India with additional military expenditure. are 
simply ridiculous. The truth of the matter is that the Home authorities are 
envying India for the saving she has been ‘enabled to make owing fo the 
despatch of Indian troops to China and South Africa. They conveniently. 
forget, however, the splendid help which India rendered to England in the 
wars, If this is not ill-requital for a generous act, what else is it? eee 
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12, The benefits which England has conferred upon India are well 
known; none the less, there is no denying the fact 
Alleged injustice done by that the prevailing system of administration hag 
England to india im i reduced the Indian people to abject poverty and 
cag 1 a deprived them of all life and, vitality. The country 
~ Kesari (106), 11th Mare cannot hope to prosper unless measures are adopted 
. to check the drain of her wealth and to reduce 
her military expenditure. In financial matters, India has hardly received 
fair and equitable treatment at the hands of her rulers. The expenses 
of the Colonial Office are entirely borne by England, whereas India has 
to pay every item of expenditure incurred by the India Office. Again, 
though Canada contributes not a farthing towards the maintenance of the 
British navy, India has to pay more than 30 lacs of rupees to England 
on that account. When Canada rebeiled, yall the expenses incurred for 
putting down the rebellion were borne by the British Exchequor; the 
expenses incurred for suppressing the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 had to be 
borne by India though the Mutiny was a rising mainly of sepoys, the people 
as well as the Native Princes having scrupulously remained aloof from it. 
Indian troops are drafted into any country in the interests of England, and 
yet, until recently, the Indian, Exchequer was burdened with all the necessary 
expenditure for such employment. How is it possible to characterise such 
treatment given to India as otherwise than partial and inequitable? The 
military expenditure of India has gone on increasing by leaps and bounds 
until to-day it absorbs almost the whole land revenue of the country. Is there 
any wonder that an administrative system which entails so much military 
expenditure should tend to make India poorer and poorer ? 


13. Commenting on the alleged indifference of the Secretary of State for 

di India to Indian poverty, the Adi says :—Lord George 

Alleged indifference of Yfamilton holds the destinies of India in his hands, 
Lord George Hamilton to the THis loft $48 bios Win to otal 1] th 

poverty of India. is lofty position enables him to obtain all the 

Kil (102), 14th Mar. pleasures and enjoyments he wants, Why should he 

then be anxious about the poverty of the Indian 

people? The people may die of starvation, but what is that to him? Who 

is going to hold him responsible for the ravages of famine? Why should 

he then inconvenience himself by telling the British people that India has 

become poor under British rule ? 


14. Commenting on the refusal of the Seeretary of State for India to 


6. a recelve a deputation of the Indian Famine Union, 
of Ue Roctchary cf Wekie for the Hindu Punch says:—The British policy in India 
India to receive a deputa- 1S such that every oflicer 1s expected to shelve ques- 
tion of the Indian Famine tions affecting the real interests of India sometimes by 
Union. = professing to mect the public half-way and some 
ae Punch (98), 2900 . tings by adopting tactics of a aera character. 

Lord George Hamilton, in refusing to receive a 
deputation of the Indian ’amine Union, has simply followed this policy, and it 
is no use blaming him for it. Again, what good would have come from the 
deputation? ven if the Secretary of State were to consent to appoint a 
Commission to inquire into the economic condition of India, what good would 
result therefrom? Nevertheless, let not the Indian people despair, for if they 
have patience, they will yet see better days. | 


15. Commenting on the resolutions passed at a meeting of the Indian 

RRM BT FG Te Famine Union held in February last to consider Lord 
modu e ene of the resciue Oeorge Hamilton’s refusal to receive a deputation on 
tions pasaed at the last meet- ts behalf, the Kesart says :—The tone of the various 
ing of the Indian Famine resolutions adopted by the Indian Famine Union can- 
Union. _ WOE _. not but be regretted as too mild, Moderation is no 
moners Eb) ““* doubt a virtue; but it has its limits. What is the 
use of being moderate in dealing with a man who has openly broken his pro- 
mise and thereby insulted not only the members of the Indian Famine Union, 


but also the dumb millions of India whose cause they have espoused? It isidle to 
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expect that the resolutions in spite of their moderate tone will induce the Secree 
tary of State to give better treatment to the Famine Union, and we cannot but 
think that the Union would have been better advised if, instead of approaching 
His Lordship once more, it had proceeded at once to place the question of the 
poverty of India before a public meeting of British electors. 


16. Referring to the suggestion said to have been made by the Bengalee 
3 that a meeting of the leaders of native society should 
Pc. a: 7 be held with a view to appeal to His Majesty the 
walla oi ovemente of India.  !2g-Hmperor to commemorate his approaching 
Moda Vritta (113), 10th Coronation by granting some substantial concession 
Mar. to the Indian people, the Moda Viritta says :—It is 
no use making sucha request to His Majesty, for 
we are sure it will not be granted. We know only too well how contemp- 
tuously our prayers and petitions are treated by Government. Even 
influential public opinion fails to receive prdper recognition at the hands 
of the authorities, ‘The reason why Government accord to us such treatment 
is that our public movements are lacking in the strength of union. Our 
educated people have studied ancient and modern history and ought to know 
how to promote union among their countrymen ; but they do not seem to realise 
that their present public movements are conducted on mistaken lines. 


17. The Kesavi publishes a dialogue under the heading ‘India has fallen 
. upon evil days,’ the purport of which is as follows :— 
eer af genres iat. It has now become extremely difficult for the Indian 
ment under Government pcople to obtain employment under Government. In 
and consequent distress ex- the early days of British rule, Indian graduates were 
perienced by the people given well-paid posts, but now they find it difficult to 
age 7 ori (106), Tith Mar obtain even petty clerkships. Native subordinates 
: oe in the public service have to drudge like slaves and 
get no leisure to occupy themselves with other and more congenial pursuits. 
The various industries of the country have been crippled,and yet the Viceroy 
gravely advises the people not to seek Government service but to take to 
independent occupations. tn short, things have come to such a- pass that though 
India is the country of the Indian people, it is the foreigners who are feeding 
upon her, However defective native government might have been, one fact 
is beyond dispute, namely, that under it the people were happy and had not 
to look upon earning their bread as the be-all and end-all of their:existence. 


18. The Bombay Weekly Echo says :—“ Now-a-days, V iceregal utterances 

: Sea have a vicious knack of both compelling assent and. 
a sa ta: ia pa * Convoes, Stimulating dissent and dissension. he latest achieve- 
tion address at the Calcutta ment of this kind which deserves to be chronicled 
University. is Lord Curzon’s Convocation address at Calcutta. 
Bombay Weekly Echo (14), Many gems of advice glisten therein like jewels of 
Bib Mar, truth. But we detect at least one false pearl. His 
Excellency declared, ‘Do not imagine for one moment that there is 
any desire on the part of the English Government of this country to keep 
native character and native ability in the background. I assert emphatically 
that whenever it is forthcoming it receives unhesitating encouragement and 
prompt reward.’.......... It is impossible not to be dissatisfied {with the pro- 
nouncement. To insult or slander the Indian Nation would be further than 
the Polar Star from the Viceroy’s mind. Nevertheiess, it is a verdict of ‘ Not 
Fit’ found against India after more than three years’ experience, ‘This cruel — 
conclusion certainly aggravates the Indian grievance. It is only on the theory 
of ‘Not Fit’ that ‘this evil’—‘the practical monopoly of all higher posts 
by Europeans’—can be defended and tolerated as a necessary evil. Lord 
Curzon cannot possibly be labouring under any delusion as to the existence 
of the European monopoly.” Here the paper quotes the Honourable 
Professor Gokhale’s evidence given before the Royal Commission on Indian 
expenditure showing the proportion of natives of India to Europeans in the 
-yarious departments of the Government service, and proceeds :—“ ‘The fact of 
the practical monopoly of higher appointments by Europeans being established, 
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we proceed to consider if this deplorable state of things is justifiable. It is 
impossible to believe that a larger number of capable Indians are not available 
for the appointments now appropriated by Europeans. What are the physical 
and mental endowments requisite in Forest Officers? Why should they be 
recruited in England? The veriest tyro perceives that scientific forestry at 

resent practised consists of a few rules madein Germany or France, imported 
into India and enforced by Forest Rangers and Forest Guards. The Science 
of Forestry, for one, cannot stagger the Indian intellect. We can go through 
all the branches of the Service and find no insurmountable Alps for the Indian 
character and ability. There is no doubt that the approaches to the avenues of 
emoluments are jealously guarded. This is illustrated in the Judicial Service. 
the capacity of Natives for efficient discharge of judicial duties has been 
Over and over again recognised, and the Public Service Commission expressly 
recommended that one-third of all the District and Sessions Judgeships should 
be given to Natives, which meant 42 out of 126. There are only 5 such Judge- 
ships held by natives. Was not the Roorki College closed to Statutory Indians 
in 1896? Was not the number of annual admissions to the College of Science 
at Poona suddenly limited to 40? Did not Lord Hamilton restrict the 
number of natives passing annually out of Coopers Hill College to two? 
Is this the way to convince us that there is no desire ‘to keep native character 
and native ability in the background’? ‘ Prompt reward,’ when not denied, 
is slow. We know the coveted reward of the Victoria Cross is withheld from 
the sons of the soil for the sin of their colour. Lord Roberts’ Bhistie never 
got the Victoria Cross) An Indian breast is worthy of the bullets of his 
King’s enemies, but unworthy of the Victoria Cross! Has Professor Bose, 
whose physical researches struck Lord Kelvin ‘with wonder and admiration,’ 
received his due reward? ......... The high percentage of Eurasians in the 
public service cannot be due to merit alone, The Indian Christians, on account 
of their European surnames, are dissociated in official minds from Indians 
in general. They have, therefore, suffered the most. They are neither 
admitted as partners in the monopoly, nor have they been able to share 
the crumbs with their Indian brethren. Sucha state of things leads to 
complete degeneration. Providence alone can save us from sinking into 
a nation of slaves, hewers of wood, and drawers of water. A plague on this 
plethora of promises! We must continue to believe that the reign of monopoly 
decidedly keeps Indian character and ability in the background, We shall con- 
tinue to believe that this monopoly cannot be destroyed by Congrees Resolutions 
followed by a year’s sleep. Our only salvation is ceaseless agitation con- 
stitutionally conducted by an active organization which ventilates grievances and 
pounces upon all shortcomings like a vigilant sentinel.”’ 


19. We are airaid, the British Empire is not as strong as it is 
extensive, Signs are not wanting that England 

A suggestiontorecruit the finds it difficult to maintain her vast empire. The Boer 
a CH of tate from the war has clearly exposed the military weakness of 
Kdl (102), 14th Mar. England. The British soldiers, no doubt, fought 
bravely and doggedly, but their commanders showed 

a@ lamentable lack of military skill. Another proof of England’s decay as a 
military power is to be found in the fact, that she finds it difficult to obtain fresh 
recruits and is, therefore, compelled to retain old and time-expired soldiers in 
service by bestowing bounties upon them. This military weakness of England 
is a serious danger and the British Government must devise measures to avert 
it. If England does not possess a strong and powerful army, she may find it 
difficult to resist the ambitious projects of continental nations, and her 
interests may, therefore, be jeopardized. To avert this contingency we 
suggest that the British army might well be recruited from India, There is, of 
course, one possible objection to this course, namely, that the Hindu soldiers 
might prove treacherous and rebel against the Government. Such a misgiving, 
however, is unwarranted by experience. But granting the possibility of a 
rising among the Hindu soldiery, that possibility can be averted by employing 


_ them not in England but in other parts of the British Empire. If battalions 
, are formed from among the Gurkhas, Sikhs, Marathas, Mussalmans and station- 


ed in Great Britain, Canada, South Africa, &c., England would not only be able 
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to defend her interests but also to effect a saving in her military expenditure 
and to open a new field of employment for the poor Indian people. We hope 
the British administrators would favourably consider our suggestion. 


20. The Native papers warmly praise Lady Northcote for her zealous 
efforts to put the Countess of Dufferin Fund on a 
oun nara 8 tony self-supporting basis, and for her energy and 
Countess of Dufferin Fund,  Onthusiasm in organising the Fancy Féte in aid of 
the Fund. The Féte is said to have been on a 
magnificent scale and to have been a grand success. The papers express 
themselves perfectly satisfied with the arrangements in connection with 
the Féte and the round of amusements provided for the visitors on the 
different days. ‘They seem to have been much impressed by the Shannon River 
which, they unanimously think, was the most imposing feature of the Féte. 
The Féte, they report, was most liberally patronized on all the four days and 
they are confident, it would realize a much larger sum than would suffice to 
make up the two lakhs which Lady Northcote wishes to collect with a view 
to place the Fund on a stable footing. 


21. It were more appropriate that the show which Lady Northcote has 
- oo ~6gay, ~=COrganised were called the grand Fairy-land instead 
gy oa en of te grand Fancy Féte. Her Ladyship presides 
over this fairy land as its auspicious Queen and 
profuse praises and expressions of gratitude are being showered on her from all 
quarters for her incessant activity and unbounded enthusiasm in organising the 
Féte and carrying it through with remarkable success, The Dufferin Fund 
owes its inception, as is well known, to the intense sympathy which the late 
Queen Victoria felt for the sufferings of native women. What immense good 
it has achieved till now need not be here described in detail. Lady Northcote 
is a woman of pleasing countenance and of bewitching manners and the 
Fancy Fite which she has organised has this characteristic in common with her 
that, while keeping in view the disinterested achievement of a practical and 
benevolent purpose, it has, at the same time, the capability of pleasing and 
gratifying those who are made to contribute towards that object, ‘lhe number 
of visitors on Wednesday was 20,000, but it was exceeded on the succeeding day 
and on Friday the figure was nearly doubled. On Saturday the enclosure was 
so densely crowded that it could almost be said that there was hardly standing 
room for the visitors. The I'¢te, in fact, has been so extensively patronised that 
when the accounts are finally made up, it will be found that it has brought 
in a sum much larger than our most sanguine expectations, ‘ 


22. The Féte, it is hardly necessary to say, has been undertaken for a very 
benevolent cbject and it is, therefure, satisfactory to 
see that besides crowds of people irom Bombay itself, 
a continuous stream of visitors from the mofussil is 
pouring in to witness the grand show. Taking a birds’-eye-view of the 
Féte, one is'struck at the absence of a separate stall managed exclusively by 
Parsi ladies. In fact, the number of Parsi ladies that co-operated in the 
work of the Féte was extremely small, and this is especially to be regretted 
in view of the fact that the community is always to the fore in helping forward 
« beneficent cause. Dame Rumour hath it that invidious racial distinctions 
had something to do with this. Ifthere is any truth in the rumour, it should 
serve as a lesson for future guidance. 


Kaiser-e-Hind (18), 9th 
Mar, 


23. It can be safely said that Lady Northcote’s Fancy Fcte has proved 
more saccessful and popular than any similar féte 
held previously in Bombay, Lor this, Her Ladyship 
| and the numerous body of her co-workers deserve our 
best congratulations. ‘The Féte leaves on our miud a pleasing impression of the 
tactful energy and power of organisation which Englishmen invariably display 
in carrying out undertakings in the face of enormous difficulties. No more 
forcible illustration can be cited of the splendid results achieved by British 
energy, discipline and esprit de corps, than the Dufferin Fund movement. 
Twenty years ago Lady Dufferin, at: the instance of our late revered Queen 
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Victoria, started the movement and the outcome of her efforts is to be seen 
in the numerous hospitals for women that have sprung up in various 
parts of the country. The wives of successive Viceroys and Provincial 
Governors have considered it their sacred duty to support the movement and 
have spared no efforts to help it forward. And even after the lapse of two 
decades we see that the movement is being furthered with renewed energy and 
vigour. We cannot help wishing, however, that the last Fancy Féte had 
been held for an object more vitally concerning the interests of native 
women than the Dufferin Fund. We do not mean to disparage the utility of 
the fund, but we cannot agree with the view that the need for female 
doctors and nurses is at present the most crying want of India. The spread 
of elementary education amongst native women is, to our mind, capable of 
producing more lasting and far-reaching benefits to the country, and if 
Lady Northcote were to display similar energy and, enthusiasm in promoting 
so beneficent a cause, her name would be gratefully remembered by the 
people for ages to come. Cannot Her Ladyship organise another Féte on 
a similarly grand scale in the next cold season with the view of starting 
a “ Lady Northcote Female Education Fund” ? 


24, Her Excellency Lady Northcote’s Fancy I éte formed the principal 

9 3 _, event of interest during last week. The chief 

— Patrtka (38), 9th  foature of the Féte—one which has proved the most 

attractive and consequently the most lucrative—was 

the ‘Shannon River’ which is patronised by crowds of people. Their 

Excellencies Lady Curzon and Lady Northcote deserve great credit for their 
zeal in promoting the objects of the Lady Dufferin Fund. 


25. It can be said without fear of challenge that the organizers of Lady 
uae Vebas Whe Northeote’s Féte have done their self-imposed work 
cna: (''4),; with admirable zeal and energy. The object of the 
Féte isa noble one, and the people, therefore, can- 

not but rejoice to see the efforts of Lady Northcote in organizing it crowned 


with complete success. It is said that never before had India witnessed such 


a superb spectacle. The unique success that has attended the Féte is as much 
due to the Jabour and the money expended on it 4s to the willing co-operation 
given to Her Excellency Lady Northcote by all the communities in Bombay. 
Indeed it is impossible to adequately describe the various attractions of the Féte 


which, it is expected, will bring in at least five or six lakhs of rupees for the 
Dufferin Fund, 


26. During the last week a Fancy Féte was held at Bombay under the 
se residency of Her Excellency Lady Northcote for the 
Renqet (08); 300 or: benefit of the Lady Dufferin Fund. A Fancy Féte is 
a Western institution, somewhat similar in its nature to the bazar set up by 
Ghatotkacha described in Hindu mythology. Its main object is to draw money 
from the visitors by catering for their amusement, by means of dramatic enter- 
tainments, feats of jugglery, athletic sports, &c. Among those who took an 
active part in the Féte, we find the names of some prominent Hindu ladies. 
We do not know how the Hindus would like the idea of their wives and 
daughters departing from their national customs and keeping stalls, though it be 
ata Fancy Fair. Wecordially appreciate the charitable motive which prompted 
Lady Northcote in organizing the Fancy Fete and making it a complete 
SUCCESS. 


27. The Fancy Féte is at once a source of varied amusement to the public 
_, and acharitable work, the utility of which cannot 
Akhbar-eeIslam (47), 6th 


Mar. be over-estimated. It is the duty of all classes in 

____ the city to patronise the Féte according to their means. 
It gives us great pleasure to see thatthe Muhammadan community heartily co- 
operated in the work of organizing the Féte. We have also to express our 
gratitude to our European fellow-citizens who gave their hearty support to 
such a philanthropic cause, and we only hope that when the occasion arises 
natives will not fail to follow their example, 
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28, ‘The most memorable event of this week is Lady Northcote’s Fancy 
Gujardti (13), 9th Mar Féte which was opened by His Excellency the 
ue. sole, ’ Governor on Wednesday last in a felicitous speech. 
| If there is one thing more than another that has 
specially distinguished the career of Lord and Lady Northcote, it is their large. 
hearted liberality, and sincerity of desire to further every movement likely to 
alleviate human suffering or ameliorate the lot of the poor, and it was, indeed, 
avery happy idea of Her Excellency to organize a Fancy Féte on such an 
imposing scale in the interests of the Countess of Dufferin Fund with a 
view to establish it on a secure permanent basis. Its successful organiza 
tion reflects the highest credit on Lady Northcote and on all those who 
have so willingly co-operated with her.......... The Fancy Féte represents 
the net outcome of what official position, influence and prestige, willing 
co-operation, organizing capacity, well-planned division of labour, careful 
forethought and attention to details and a generous desire to aid a philan- 
thropic object could have possibly achieved.......... Where every one has 
worked so heartily and made the best use of his experience, skill and ingenuity, 
it is difficult to single out any one in particular for special praise. But the 
chief credit of the movement belongs to the distinguished lady whose trans- 
parent sincerity and generous sympathy have won the hearts of all.”’ 


29. ‘* Lady Northcote’s Fancy Féte may be called a success, with a 
: _, capital S. From the day Her Excellency broached 
Met? F Anata (8), 19th the idea of organizing a Fete in order to put the 
Bombay Branch of the Countess of Dufferin Fund 
on a self-supporting basis to the first evening when the Féte was declared open 
by Lord Northcote, public opinion never wavered either as regards the utility 
of the scheme or the success of the show. It speaks highly of the personal 
popularity of Lady Northcote that, withm a few weeks, she was able to gather 
around her a band of willing workers, both native and Kuropean, who have vied 
with one another in making the Féte what it has now proved to be—an 
unqualified success. As Her Excellency observes in her letter to Mr. Marshall 
Reid, one of the Honorary Secretaries, this great success ‘has been achieved 
by the unsparing efforts of those ladies and gentlemen who so generously gave 
their time and their strength to this object.? But as these ladies and 
gentlemen know, the success is ina large measure due to the energy and 
enthusiasm of the first lady in Bombay. Lady Northcote has helped many a 
deserving institution, and she has left the stamp of her sympathy on many a 
struggling organization; but when the memory of some of these innumerable 
charities fades away, her efforts on behalf of the Countess of Dufferin Fund 
will be remembered with gratitude.” — 


30. ‘There isa consensus of opinion that the Government of Bomba 
might have taken up a different attitude while 

‘Interpellations at the last yeplying to the query put by the Honourable Sir 
ose Gombay Bhalchandra Krishna at the last meeting of the 
Rial Goftér (23), 9th Mar., Bombay Legislative Council as to the desirability 
Eng, cols. ' of prohibiting the employment of barmaids in the 
public restaurants of the city.......... It is beyond 

doubt that the existence of this class of women is a great menace to the pre- 
servation of public as well as private morality, and in cities like Calcutta 
it has been found to be a positive danger to society. ‘There is no guarantee 
that in the course of time it will not be equally dangerous to Bombay society, 
and it does not stand to reason that the Government should remain aloof 
till actual harm has been done. We think the agitation in this matter 


should be continued until some satisfactory arrangement has been arrived at.” 


31. The Khdndesh Vaibhav comments at some length on the replies of 
Government to the questions relating to the Khdn- 
Pe nacay Vaibhav (108), dosh District asked by the Honourable Mr. Dikshit 
one at the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative 


Council. It says:—In reply to the Honourable Mr. Dikshit’s question 
relating to the condition of the Bhil tribes in the Khandesh District, Govern- 
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ment said that they had received no information about the alleged emigration 
of the tribes to the plains, but that forest works had been opened for their relief 
near their homes. Now, it is no doubt true that, as stated by Government, forest 
works were opened for the relief of the hill-tribes, but our information is that 
they were subsequently discontinued, the 600 Bhils who attended the works being 
asked to go to Nandurbar where a tank relief work had been opened. The 
Mavachis and Paware Bhils are generally reluctant to leave their homes and would 
prefer starvation to working at tanks. Their condition is extremely miserable, 
and the only effective means of affording them relief is to open relief works near 
their homes. There isno doubt that many hill-tribes in the talukas of Shahada, 
Taloda and Pimpalner have left their homes and emigrated to the plains 
below to obtain means of livelihood. It would be worth while, therefore, 
interpellating Government whether the forest works referred to by them are 
still in existence. Another question asked by the Honourable Mr. Dikshit 
related to the outbreak of dacoity in the Khandesh District, and _ the 
necessity of increasing the armed Police Force of the JDistrict. The 
reply to this question has been admitted to be somewhat evasive even 
by the Zimes of India. Considering the extent and population of the 
Khdndesh District, there can be nodoubt whatever as to the inadequacy 
of the present Police Force which consists only of 1,755 men. LDacoities 
have been long since rife in the western parts of the district, but Government 
awoke to their responsibilities only when the Foujdar of Shahada was 
assaulted. A special Police Force was stationed in the District and for a 
while the people lived in security. But no sooner was this _ force 
withdrawn than dacoits again began to play their nefarious game. ‘The dacoits 
generally have arms in their possession and can easily defy the Police. It is, 
however, satisfactory to note that the question of creasing the Police force in 
the district is under consideration by Government. The Honourable 
Mr. Dikshit’s third question related to the state of education in the Mewas 
and Dang States, and the reply to it is also hardly satisfactory. In 
the absence of any specific failure of an attempt to start schools 
in these States, it is too much to maintain that there is no prospect 
of such schools being successful, ‘he next question put by Mr, Dikshit 
related to the levy of the irrigation rate on lands not watered by irrigating 
channels. With reference to this, it is a_ little surprising how, in the 
face of actual facts, the local Irrigation Officer could have reported to 
Government that there had been no failure of water-supply. At Kheda in the 
tiluka of Dhulia not only have the crops suffered for want of water but much 
of the land classed as ‘ Irrigated’ has been reduced to the level of ordinary land. 
In the same village, again, about a hundred acres of garden land are lying 
absolutely fallow. The same is the case with many lands in the town of 
Dhulia and in the tiluka of Sindkheda. ‘I'he canal at Kheda has been out 
of repair for the last 15 years and, consequently, the garden land of the village 
does not receive an adequate water-supply. It would be well if both the 
Honourable Mr, Dikshit and the Collector were to make full inquiries into 
this matter. | 
32. ‘* Mr. Steele has amply justified the confidence with which the 
Mr. Stecle, Collector of @ivisional officers and other plague authorities sub- 
Hyderabad (Sind), praised mitted to hima prayer for the abolition of compul- 
for his plague policy. sory measures in connection with plague, which have 
_ Prabhat (45), 24nd Feb, een abandoned entirely. In future neither patients, 
ting. cols. nor their contacts, nor their neighbours are to be 
compulsorily removed. ‘This affords yet another proof of Mr. Stecie’s desire 
to respect the feelings and sentiments of the people, which entitles him to their 
best gratitude. Though from asense of duty to him, no less than to the people, 
we had to complain of his first adhering to his old policy of enforcing com- 
puisory measures, yet we have no hesitation to repeat what we have said 
several times before, that Hyderabad is very fortunate in having a Collector 
like Mr. Steele—so full of the milk of human kindness. In fact, it was his anxiety 
for the well-being of the people committed to his care that made him resort in the 
beginning to compulsory measures which operated harshly against the people,” 
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In another place, in a contributed article, the paper observes :—‘ Bravo! Mr. 
Steele, a thousand times bravo! You remind us of days when we were ruled 
by our own rajas—of Kama and Yudhishthira, Dashrath and Janak, who looked 
upon their subjects as their own flesh and blood. Democracy was unknown to 
India in those days, but it was fully realised that regal power was a sacred 
trust, and that the king would have to render the strictest account of his steward- 
ship before the Throne of the Almighty whom, in fact, he represented on earth. 
You, good sir, have really acted as a father to those committed to your charge 
in persuading the Plague Committee to abandon the odious plague measures 
that have sat like a night-mare on the distracted inhabitants of this historical 
ee N ik icarcies If any of the people had been a little puzzled by the fact that 
you, of all others, should have resorted to compulsory measures, they have been | 
answered by your statement that the measures were only intended for the 
initial stage of the epidemic, ‘This was, as you say, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Plague Commission. With such qualified action, so to 
say, we have no reason and no disposition to quarrel. And we beg to assure 
you that none can—now at any rate—have the least misgiving as to the justice 
of what you did.” 


33. The selection of new J. P.’s for the current year seems to have 
been made with special care. Only deserving 


Selection of new J. P.’s for persons have been conferred the honour, which 
the Town and Island of 


3 carries with it serious responsibilities. We are parti- 
ombay. é ® * * ° ° 

Nagar Charcha (62a), 10th cularly gratified at the inclusion in the list of the 
Mar. names of Mr. Hasanali Abdulali, the pioneer amongst 


native stationers, and of Dr. D. B. Naik who seems 
to have been rewarded for his services to the St. John Ambulance: Society 
and to various other public movements. 


34, ‘Last Thursday’s Government Gazette contains the gratifying 
. announcement that Government have been pleased 
Pi ag Hast Indian (1); + 9 nominate Dr. M. F. Pereira, L.M., late Assistant 
Surgeon at Alibig, as a Justice of the Peace. In 
congratulating Dr. Pereira on the distinction conferred upon him, we avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to taank His Excellency Lord Northcote for thus 
honouring the community and rewarding an old and faithful servant of 
Government.”’ 


35. Commenting ona suit for defamation brought against Mr. V. R. 
| Natu, B.A., LL.B., a member of the Belgaum Bar, 
Comments on a suit for bya clerk in the local District Registrar’s office, 
are 6% gegevb C the Kesavi says:—Mr. Natu, who was tried by the 
jy acne a & pees“ Sessions Judge of Belgaum for defaming a clerk in 
Kesari (106), 11th Mar. the local District Registrar’s office by making 
certain imputations against the latter while conducting 
a case, has been honourably acquitted, and we are thankful to the Sessions 
Judge for the justice he has done. The conduct of the District Registrar 
in the matter, however, calls foraremark. It seems to us that he clearly 
abused his authority by ordering his subordinate to get his conduct cleared 
' by prosecuting Mr. Natu instead of making departmental enquiries into the 
allegations made against the clerk, But for the order of the Registrar, the 
prosecution would not have been instituted, and we may suggest that Mr, Natu 
should try, if possible, to obtain compersation from the Registrar for the trouble 
and expense he had to undergo. 


36. Referring tothe alleged shooting of a native by a Huropean at 
Gohatti (?) and to a recent shooting fatality at Nai- 
Alleged assaulis by Euro- gaum (Bombay), the Joda Vvitta says :—Lord 


ier a gem 13) ion + C Utzon has indeed issued regulations for the granting 
hoe ee of shooting passes to soldiers, but measures like this 


cannot goa great way towards preventing assaults 
upon natives by Europeans! It is now a patent fact that attempts are made to 
screen the offences committed by Luropeans against natives, and that these 
attempts are connived at even by judicial tribunals, It is to be hoped the 
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Viceroy will devise thorough measures for preventing assaults upon natives by 
Bivropeans. In onr opinion this unpleasant state of things can be remedied by 
two measures, namely, condign punishment of the European offenders, and 
complete disarming of the European residents in the country. . 


37. The Prekshak says:—It is a matter for regret that in spite of His 
| Excellency the Viceroy’s efforts to prevent assaults 

Prekshak (34), 11th Mar. upon natives by Europeans, such assaults are stil] 
taking place in the country. The attempted outrage of a Hindu lady by a 
European ticket-collector in the employ of the Southern Mardtha Railway, 
the assault committed by a European upon Raja T. Ramrao of Madras while 
the latter was travelling by rail to Rajmahendry, and the assault on 
a native servant by one Mr. Rosling at Egmore—all these bear out the truth of 
our remark. Inthe first place, the offences committed by Europeans against 
natives are scarcely brought to light; and secondly, even when they are, it is 
difficult to obtain justice, Such being the case, mere regulations for the grant- 
ing of shooting passes to soldiers cannot do much towards checking the evil. 
What is wanted is thorough measures and it isto be hoped the Viceroy will 
see his way to adopt them. 


38, Hitherto the famine-stricken people employed on the Chandola Tank 
relief work were paid their wages on the scale of 

Par gion ge oe Bog a. the current price of Bajri, which is the staple article 
Chandola Tank relief work recently ordered that the wages should be henceforth 


(Ahmedabad District). fixed on the basis of the price of the cheapest food 
; 9th fogylt. oye ‘ 
ane Bandhu (21), 9¢ grain in the district, and in pursuance of these 


orders wages are being paid from the 27th February 
according to the current price of Jowar. Now even wages paid on the old 
scale were inadequate to satisfy the bare needs of the famine-stricken and 
their hardships will, therefore, be greatly aggravated by the recent orders. 
It is really strange that the famine policy of Government is becoming gradually 
more and more illiberal in spite of the severe strictures of the Famine 
Commission, It is to be hoped, however, that Mr, Lely, Commissioner, N. D., 
will look into the matter. 


39. The Advocate of India has rightly raised a protest against the lethargy 

of the Local Government in combating the plague 

Alleged lethargy of the which is raging with great virulence inthe city. Our 
ony trey apna hay contemporary, it nee a be said, only echoes the 
a ¥ views of the entire public of this city. The plague is 
Kaiser-e-Hind (18), 9th Mar. steadily doing its havoc and the number of victims it 
claims every week has assumed alarming proportions. 

But the Government, in strange contrast with its attitude during the first 
outbreak of plague, is sitting with folded hands and allows the disease to take its 
course. Surely if cannot be said that we are at the end of our resources in devis- 
ing measures for coping with the disease. Much can be done if Government wills - 
it. It surely does not redound to the credit of a civilized Government like the 
British that it should be so indifferent and apathetic in the face of the terrible 
Joss of lives which takes place in the city. ‘lhe real root of the mischief is that 
Government have delegated its duties in the matter to the City Improvement 
Trust and that the latter body is doing its work in a most disappointing manner. 
If our experience of plague has made one thing more certain ian any other, it 
is that the disease is especially virulent in the slums of the city and in crowded 
quarters where the people are huddled together in small and ill-ventilated 
rooms where the rays of the sun never penetrate. But instead of improving the 
slums and relieving the congestion in crowded localities, the Trust conceives its 
duties to consist in carrying out projects for beautifying the city and for provid- 
ing comfortable dwellings for the wealthy classes. The lethargy for which 
Government is responsible in the eyes of the public consists in this that it 
has not yet aroused the Improvement Trust to its proper and legitimate duties. 


40. We hail with 


Reported intention of 
the authorities to abolish 
medical inspection in the 
Presidency. 

Gujarati (15), 9th Mar. ; 
Broach Bamdchér (52), 12th 
Mar. 
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approval the rumoured intention of the authorities to 
abolish the medical inspection of passengers both at 
the bundars and at railway stations from the commence- 
ment of next month. The inspection, while it was a 
source Of considerable annoyance to the people, was 
quite powerless to check the spread of plague to 
different parts of the’ Presidency. The system of 
Inspecting native passengers did little credit to a 


civilized Government like the British and was fraught with such grave hardships 
as would not have been tolerated for a moment by European passengers. It is 
very creditable to Government that they have the courage to drop repressive 
plague measures one by one and it would surely be a matter of great 
satisfaction if the medical inspection of passengers were to share the fate of 
other obnoxious measures which, framed with the most benevolent of intentions, 
were only a fruitful source of annoyance tothe people. [The Broach Samdchdr 
expresses similar sentiments. | 


41. “The public 


Approval of the action of 
Government in removing the 
punitive * Forest Police 
stationed in Sind. 


Al-Hagq (42), 22nd Feb., 
Eng. cols. 


owes thanks to Government for the removal of the 
punitive Forest Police, the expenses of which were 
unjustly and indiscriminately recovered from the 
people. We hope the new Inspettor of Police, Khan 
Saheb Mahomed Dawood, will prove a source of help 


to the zamindars and save them from the rogueries of 
cattle-lifters.”’ 


42, ‘*The utility of the Sind Encumbered Estates Act is greatly minimised 


Request to Government to 
curtail the expenses of the 
Encumbered Estates Depart- 
ment in Sind. 

Al-Haq (42), 22nd Feb., 
Eng. cols. 


by the passing of the Deccan Agricultural Relief 
Act. here is no likelihood now of zamindars 
taking protection under the Sind Encumbered Estates 
Act. In fact, most of these large estates, which were 
given in management, have been freed of their debts 
and returned to the owners. ‘There are now a few 


small estates left in charge of the Department, but they cannot bear the ex- 
penses—which are rather heavy—of the Department. Ihe Department has, 
besides, been somewhat unpopular with the people for the way in which the 


auctions for contracts of their estates are held and disposed of. But that may 
be a whim on their part. What we want to suggest is that under the circum. 
stances cannot the post of the Assistant Manager be conveniently dispensed 
with together with a large staff? That will be a great boon to the people 
whose estates are still under management. We consider this a practical and 
useful suggestion and hope Government will inquire into the matter.” — 


43. “We have received the following somewhat lengthy appeal from a 
Appeal to the Postal postal subordinate in one of the outlying stations 
authorities to increase the from Poona. The writer says :—I strongly protest 
salaries of postal subordi- against the economical principles of the supervising 
mie Sp ae oe officers of the Postal Department. in spite of the 
ee. aily 1 : + i i i increasing prosperity of the Postal Department, the 
condition of clerks, postmasters, postmen and runners 


has not improved. The runner, who has to run day and night with the 


mails, is very wretchedly paid, ze, Rs. 7 per month. Alas! the poor creature — 


running 12 miles a day should earn only Rs. 7 per month! The 
market being too dear now-a-days, the poor runner is actually starving. 
If a slight irregularity happens, it is met with fines. The runner has to 
run at the dead of night through thick jungles, with only a spear to defend 
himself! He is afraid of nothing, not of being killed by wild beasts, robbed 
by villains or beaten by robbers, but only of his being fined by the 
supervising officers. I request the supervising officers tosee the beggarly 
condition of the runners. Similar is the state of the postman: he has to walk 
from east to west and north to south delivering letters, post-cards, unpaid letters, 
registers, parcels and money-orders the whole day. He is expected to be very 
diligent and regular. He has to serve every soul very mildly at the addressee’s 
door; a card brings him a fine of 4 to 8 annas if misdirected or misdelivered. 
Equally wretched is the condition of the clerk. He is required to attend the 
office at all times day and night, he has to work in subordination, sell stamps 
and attend the public, accept registers, parcels, money-orders, &c. As for his 
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ay he gets nothing more than a single sovereign.. He has to'pay. his house-rent 
Sor Rs. 3 to 7 and has to maintain himself and his family with the remainder. 
Constant transfers bring him in debt. The Department kindly sanctions 


travelling allowance, but how is the clerk to manage for the fare for his 
family P’ 


44, ‘*We have referred, more than once, tothe hardship caused to 
the poorer class of remitters in India owing to 
Approval of the reduction the commission on money-orders being so high 
i hee gy oo 4 two ae . any sum ag sgge ip Bag 10. 
-. (13). 15th e complaint having caught the eye of the Gov- 
Ma Fone CO ernment of India and of the Director-General of 
Post Office, a representation was made, some time 
ago, to the Secretary of State, whereupon His Lordship has sanctioned a 
reduction of the commission on money-orders from two annas to one anna on 
sums not exceeding Rs. 5. This is something to be thankful for in the case 
of the numerous class of remitters who could not afford the higher rate of 
commission, and were obliged, therefore, to accumulate their petty savings of 
two and three rupees till they amounted to Rs. 10. The hardships thus entailed 
on their families in the mofussil were very grave; and as was to be expected 
of Mr, Fanshawe,.he put their case strongly before the Government of India 
who promptly recommended a reduction, The authorities may be assured that 
they will have no cause of regret so far; the loss caused by the reduced rate of 
commission will probably be made good by an increase in the number of 
money-orders sent, The relief to the poor, on the other hand, will be 
substantial.” 


Legislation. 


45. “The Select Committee on the Bombay City Police Bill may well be 
congratulated on the important salutary changes © 

Comments on the Bombay that they have made in that Bill,......... We note 
e Anes ge — ut with gratification the fact that tite suggestions made 
fare Prakish (31) Jot, at the first reading of the Bill by the Honourable Mr. 
Mar., Eng.cols. Dikshit have been almost entirely accepted, thus 
giving one more proof of the sweet reasonableness 

and fair-mindedness of the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill, we 
mean Sir Charles Ollivant. We observe that the definition of ‘street’ has 
been narrowed down to reasonable limits. Again, the Commissioner of 
Police is not to be an autocrat as the original Bill had made him, As 
to his own subordinates, his powers of punishing them have been made subject 
to certain rules that Government may make and he is also to conform 
to such procedure as Government may prescribe in that behalf, and 
punishments that may be inflicted on Superintendents’ will require 
confirmation by Government. This change was, we believe, to a 
certain extent due to the representation which the members of the police 
force made to Sir Charles Ollivant.......... No license will be necessary 
for places of ‘public entertainment,’ unless either intoxicants are sold 
there or they are kept open between the hours of 9 p.m. and 6 AM. This, 
we think, isa salutary change, though we must say that the interval will 
require to be curtailed. Several of our native cating-houses, especially those 
for the poor classes, have to be kept open until about 11 p.m. and have to 
be opened as early as 5 a.s. Curiously enough, however, no change is made 
in the licensing clauses so faras they relate to ‘ places of public amusement.’ 
We are afraid, the redrafting of the definition of ‘ place of public amusement ’ 
is not much of an improvement, It is still unduly wide. Another objection- 
able feature of the Bill, véz., that providing for the Commissioner of Police 
almost all the Magisterial powers, has, we are ‘glad to sce, been completely 
modified. As suggested in the Honourable Mr. Dikshit’s speech, the procedure 
adopted is to invest the Commissioner with certain specified powers instead of 
‘giving him all. the powers minus a few. The powers which under the 
amended Bill are given to him are, on the whole, not very objectionable. 
‘Again, the clause giving power to the Police Commissioner to summon any 
‘person from any part of the Presidency to give him information regarding a 
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case under investigation has been modified, and he shall have power only to 
summon persons who may be within fifty miles from Bombay.......... So 
far we have dealt with the main improvements effected in the Bill by the 
Select Committee. There are certain other important respects, however, in 
which the Bill, we think, still requires modification.” 


Education. 


46. ‘ When the bare announcement of the appointment of Mr. H. W. 
tisigebevel of ts inde Orange to the newly created office of Director-General 
ment of Mr. H.W. Orange of Education in India was communicated to the Press. 
aa Director-General of Edu- & few days ago, the public were much exercised to 


cation in India. __ know what the qualifications of so obscure a man 
Pgs + _tendiige nend as might he for so important a post. The Pioneer, in 
pee aga ) its issue of yesterday, supplies the information, and. 


if we are to accept our contemporary’ version, the 
Secretary of State would seem to have done his best to rob the scheme of any 
virtue it might have possessed—indeed, we may say, to convert what might other- 
wise have been a source of great benefit into a calamity for the people of 
India, by foisting upon the country, as its first Director-General of Education, 
a@ young man from Whitehall, whose sole qualification for the office, 
as far as is known, is that he has for some time discharged the duties 
of Private Secretary to Sir G. Kekewich, the Secretary to the English 
Board of Education. Apart from the obviously gross impropriety of appoint- 
ing 4 man without Indian experience of any kind, however able he might 
otherwise be, to be Director-General of a branch of Indian administration which 
calls in a peculiar degree for intimate knowledge of local conditions without 
analogy in any other part of the world, the selection involves nothing short 
of an insult to the large body of public servants engaged in educational work in 
India. If among these men there were no one qualified fo the new appoint- 
ment, the fact would constitute the severest reflection on the successive Seere- 
taries of State who have been responsible for their selection. But even if this 
were the case, or if, for any other reason, it were considered inadvisable to 


_ appoint a member of the Indian Educational Service to be Minister of Public 


Instruction, the fact would still in no way justify the Secretary of State in 
pitchforking to the post a man whose disqualification for it is of so fatal a 
character as that to which we refer. Under ordinary circumstances, as we 
have said, so palpable a job, or so egregious an act of folly, whichever it may be, 
would be incredible. But the Secretary of State for India is Lord George 
Hamilton.” 


47, “From the evidence that has been given before the Universities 
_ Commission, and the admittedly hasty manner in 
Comments on the Indian which the proceedings were commenced and are being 
Universities Commission. | ae a : 
Mahritta (7), 9th Mar. conducted, we are not sanguine about the results of 
the Commission. If Government are not prepared 
to change our examining Universities into teaching Universities after the 
better models in England and the Continent, there was no necessity for at all 
appointing a Commission like this. Lor improvements in the constitution of 
the Senate or in the method of clecting or selecting Fellows can be made at 
any time by inviting opinions from different persons conversant with the 
matter and digesting them at the head-quarters. If a Commission was needed 
it was for investigating the question of higher education in India and the 
modus operandi of improving it after the best Kuropean models. But such 
improvement means money; and unless Government be prepared to find out 
funds for this work, it is useless to appoint a University Commission to take 
evidence on this point.......... Ifan Asiatic nation like Japan can now boast 
of a University which is superior to any Indian institution of that name aad if 
Japan has accomplished this within the last thirty years, we fail to see why 
at least the same results should not be attainable in India, unless it be owing 
tothe unwillingness of Government to undertake any broader schome and 


support it with necessary funds. Government are at present the principal 


employer of educated labour in the country; and the duty of the present 
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Commission seems tobe nothing more than to see whether the workshops 
where these labourers are educated cannot be more effectively controlled by the 
present machinery. The idea of preparing University graduates for the higher 
work of investigation and research is beyond the scope of the Commission; and 


we shall not be wrong if we do not expect anything substantial from its 
labours.” ; 


48, ‘We do notknow with what expectations the Indian Universities 
tues (65 to Commission entered upon their inquiry. If they 
ry (29), ™ expected witnesses toexpress unqualified disapproval 
of the present system or to propose radical reforms, 
then that expectation has not been fulfilled in Madras or Bombay. Changes 
in certain directions have been advocated. But there is not much uniformity 
in the proposals that have been put forward.......... As regards the constitution 
of the Syndicate, it was pointed out to the Commission that, as a matter of fact, 
educational experts have always been elected to that body. With reference 
to the composition of the Senate, we fail to see how Government, who are 
responsible for its present personnel, can pronounce legislative condemnation 
on their own action by doing away by a stroke of the pen with the present 
Fellows. Anything more unfair and ungracious it would be difficult to 
conceive, and although some witnesses have proposed this drastic change 
we confess it cannot commend itself to the judgment of sober people.”’ 


49, «6 The Indian Universities Commission have concluded their labours in 


this Presidency, and so far as their investigation goes 
Rast Goftir (23), 9th Mar. yy 3 goes, 


‘ek it gives the general impression of very little improve- 
ute ment likely to be made in the present condition of 
liberal education in Bombay.......... Despite all the talk about outsiders exer- 


cising a wholesome influence on the extravagances of the professors of the colleges, 
we think a sufficient case has been made out for giving a preponderating voice 
to those actually engaged in the work of teaching. ‘he present mode of select- 
ing Fellows is as undesirable as it is anomalous, and it is at the bottom of the 
great conflict of opinions which are generally noticed in the debates of the 
Senate. The University should be made an academical body in as literal a 
sense as possible. he change suggested by the majority of witnesses to limit 
the term of a Fellow’s office to a certain period will be a very desirable one. 
The reforms proposed in the existing system of holding examinations, if 
undertaken on the lines recommended by Principal Selby, are worth a fair trial, 
as particularly in the case of M.A. and some other examinations a higher test 
than the one now prevailing will be of great value.”’ 


50. “We may say at once that the official witnesses, we mean the 

re a educational ofticers of Government, including the 
Mar, Eng aoe (18), th Vice-Chancellor, have not favourably impressed us — 
ee so far as their evidence goes. With the exception of 
the evidence given by Professor Selby, there is little of backbone to be found 
in that of the other witnesses. Among educational officers connected with 
private colleges, we find the evidence of Mr. Scott of Wilson College to be 
most informing and in some instances telling. Next, there is the evidence of 
Mr. Jackson, the Principal of Sind College. Among the non-official 


- witnesses, it is universally admitted that that given by the Honourable Mr. P. 


M. Mehta is the most practical as itis the most helpful, and next to him is 
that of Mr. Chimanlal H. Setalvad. Qualitatively the evidence of the last 
two, which, along with the rest of the witnesses, has been most miserably 
reported in the columns of our local contemporaries, may be fairly awarded 
the palm. It was altogether devoid of the common-places of the college pro- 
fessors who talked a great deal from the point of view of the institutions in 
which they were respectively interested. As such their testimony was not 
only parochial but positively misleading. Wé should have expected something 


broader, something practical, and something truly altruistic from these men, 


But, we repeat, we have been grievously disappointed...,...... The compari- 
sons which older collegians have made with the class of talented professors 
they had in their own academic days, of course most unfavourable to them, 
have not been palatable. But, after all, a spade cannot be called by any 
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other name than a spadé, and’ we for one are prepared to affirm most 
unhesitatingly that the calibre of the professors in our Government colleges 
is vastly inferior to that which was to be discerned during their earlier 
history. Professors of the intellectual attainments of Sir Alexander Grant, 
Dr. Wordsworth and Dr. Peterson have been most rare. Colleges are foisted 
upon with raw graduates from Cambridge or Oxford who but for their coming 
to India might never have got even tutorships in their own colleges and who 
would have otherwise lived upon small curateships in obscure places. But 
they come here, indulge in tall talk, and attitudinise themselves as if they were 
all Whewells and Jowetts which is, of course, ridiculous. How can University 
teaching prosper and progress under such a poor professoriate? And how can 
the University Commission expect to get an ounce of practical suggestions from 
such men? This may be severe criticism, but we are of conviction that it is 
perfectly just and will be easily corroborated. Coming to the constitutional 
part, it is no wonder to sec the same class of men wanting to monopolise all 
the government of the University without having urged any special reasons 
for doing so. What has happened is, that the presence of the non-official but 
educated Fellows in the Senate has been greatly instrumental in moderating their 
hollow pretensions and directing the courses of University examinations and 
University government in a right and proper channel, from the point of view of 
Indian requirements. That this has been the case has been admirably brought 
out in the joint written evidence of Messrs, Mehta and Setalvad, two 
of our indigenous Fellows who have taken a considerable part in conserving 
the constitution of the University in the spirit of its original Charter.......... 
We are also glad to notice from the examination-in-chief of the same 
two gentlemen that they have not failed to bring to the notice of the 
Commission the ingenious but hardly ingenuous way, in which the 
Bombay Government brushed aside the application for the affiliation of the 
private law school of the board of which so accomplished and excellent a 
lawyer as Mr. B, Tyabji was the Chairman. The history of the arbitrary 
refusal has been pithily narrated and the account is concluded with a 
deserving Parthian shot at that utterly unjustifiable action of the Bombay 
Government,........ . Lastly, a word may be said in reference to the remark 
made by Mr, Scott, of Wilson College, in his examination as regards the Senate, 
We have already observed that his evidence is much to be admired, free as it is 
from all sectarian and racial bias. There is a sterling honesty about it which 
is much to be valued and appreciated. Speaking of the native Fellows, he ob- 
served that the opinion expressed by some of their critics that they are unable 
to judge of the matters that come before the Senate, ‘is unreasonable.’ But 
while this is the case, he had something very pertinent and opportune to say of 
the kind of interest taken by European Fellows. ‘ ‘here is another class 
equally unserviceable who takes no continuous interest in the University but 
may be called forth on a special occasion by a newspaper article fo record its 
prejudice. We leave the intelligent public to apprehend the significance of 
the words we have emphasised, Thus it is not the case that the white man 
in the University is the superlative swan he pretends to be. What he really 
is may be known from what the white man himself has to speak of some of his 
tribe. The fact is that just as in other departments of the State the white man 
in recent years has made it a racial question from his own interested point of 
view, so in matters of the University—the last place where such an exhibition 
of race feeling should be displayed.”’ 


51. “There are many amongst us who are disinclined to set any store 

. by the Universities Commission, because they look 
Fhanis (2), ioth Mer: upon it in the light of a make-believe, which is not 
likely to tend to the advantage of those for whose good if is said to be intended. 
They seem to be of opinion that in view of the agitation started of late in this 
country to bring about the reform of the educational system which stands 
condemned as a thing which weighed in the balance of experience has been 
found miserably wanting, this sop has been thrown out to Cerberus to stay its 
baying and barking for the nonce, and lull its awakened energies to sleep 
until the novelty of the thing has worn off and public attention is diverted into 
some other channel. They, therefore, take it for granted that the ‘find’ of 
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the Commission will be a mare’s nest, and no earthly object will be gained by 
it, Those, however, who are of this curious way of thinking make no allowancé 
for the fact that whatever may be said of his predecessors in the Indian 
Viceroyalty under whose auspices the Commissions of the bygone times used to 
be inaugurated, we have in Lord Curzon a Viceroy who takes questions in hand 
with a thoroughness and sincere earnestness of purpose. It is less than just to 
His Excellency to say that he is simply trifling with our feelings and coquetting 
with a matter of the gravest national importance without having any serious 
intentions whatever with regard to the same.......... The system in vogue 
is over fifty years old, and though it might have fitted old times and require- 
ments like a glove, it is not adaptable to our altered environments and 
is not much of a go any more.......... Hence they were content to 
look on and let things slide and adjust themselves as soon as Lord Curzon 
realised the rottenness of the system and set himself at once to overhaul it 
thoroughly and replace it by some other that would better answer our purpose 
and meet the exigencies of the situation and the times, At the Simla Con- 
ference he disburdened himself pretty freely on the subject and took us 
sufficiently fully into his confidence. We cannot say that we do not know his 
mind and have to grope in the dark fora way outof the entanglement. It 
was no doubt to be wished that the Indian element entered more largely into 
the composition of the University Commission, so as to preclude ali possi- 
bility of its taking a leap in the dark or not knowing the precise place where 
the shoe pinches. We should, however, remember that most Indian gentlemen 
available for the purposes of the Commission are themselves the products of the 
educational system over which it is to sit in judgment, and not boasting the 
advantage of an up-to-date European University education are liable to bring 
to bear on the consideration of the problems under discussion a mind warped. 
with narrowness and prejudice anda judgment encumbered with maudlin 
sentiment and passion. ‘They can never know what kind of education is best 
for the Indian youth, because they lack the knowledge and experience necessary 


for the making of comparisons and the drawing of conclusions. Their range of 


vision is cribbed, coffined and confined within the four corners of Indian Univer- 
sities, and they have no conception of a higher standard ora nobler ideal. There 
is, however, one thing to be said in their favour, and it is this, that being them- 
selves sufferers from the disadvantages attendant upon the University system in 
vogue in this country, they will well be able to tell their colleagues on the 
Commission in all its naked bareness and in all its hideousness of details the 
unspeakable mischief that is being wrought by the system, and the irreparable 
harm which it is doing to the rising generation, It is, however, a great 
comfort to us to find experienced educationists like Mr. Justice Gurudas 
Bannerji of Calcutta and Mr, Justice Chandavarkar of Bombay upon the 
Commission, If sufficient heed is taken of the counsel that they proffer, we 
make no doubt that the best results will accrue from the deliberations of the 
University Commission.” 


52. Commenting on the Indian Universities Commission, the Kesa7vi 
csc eee Ck says :—Looking to the nature of the evidence tendered 

esart (106), 11th Mar. = heforethe Universities Commission, we must confess 
we are not sanguine about the outcome of its deliberations, The public naturally 
expect that His Excellency Lord Curzon, a man of culture as he is, would 
endeavour to place the Indian educational system on a really reformed and | 
sound basis, but we are afraid they will be disappointed. That the system of | 
higher education obtaining in this country is highly defective has been almost 
universally admitted ; and the question is on what lines it should be improved. 
The European professors who teach in our colleges are no better than mediocri- 


ties; the curriculum of instruction too is of an inflexible character framed 


with an eye not to the advancement of knowledge but to the administrative 
interests of Government. Such being the case, it is no wonder that our 
Universities should be mere machines for the manufacture of Government 


servants and that the cause of sound scholarship should suffer. The 


present decline of learning in India is to be attributed mainly to the detective 
educational system. What is wanted at present is that it should be modified in 
such a way that it may tend to create a body of native scientists and scholars. 


The industrial development of the country cannot be well promoted except by 
educational reform calculated to bring about this result. But the prospect of 
the educational system being remodelled and perfected in this way seems to be as 
distant as ever. Lord Curzon has, no doubt, appointed a Universities Commis- 
sion, but its investigation has been confined to such trifling questions that one 
wonders why a Commission is at all needed to look into them. The con- 
stitution of the Senate and the Syndicate, the appointment of examiners, the 
abolition of the School Final Examination, &c,, and such other sundry matters 
are of small importance and they could have been well discussed by the Provincial 
Governments themselves. ‘The educational duties of the Government of India 
are of a different and higher order and their nature can best be realized by what 
Japan has done to accelerate her educational progress. As is well known, the 
Government of that country annually send about two hundred students to 
Europe and elsewhere to learn foreign arts and industries, and if the Gov- 
ernment of India would follow their example, India would have a body 
of indigenous scholars and scientists at no distant date. But such a radical 
reform means money and herein lies the crux of the question. Government 
have often complained of dearth of scholars and scientists in this country, but 
what is the use of such complaints if nothing practical is done to produce such 


scholars and scientists? Is it not a matter of regret that whereas the Japanese 


Government annually sends about two hundred students to foreign countries 
to learn foreign arts and industries, the Indian Government should send no 
more than three at the most? When one marks this contrast, one is compelled 
to say that the Government of India is not prepared to effect the really necessary 
reforms in our educational system, that it simply wants to tinker with the educa- 
tional problem. If the Government is not prepared to spend the necessary money 
on reforms on the lines we have suggested, it is idle to expect much 
educational progress of a solid character in the country. The question, as 
we have said above, is really one of money, and it is this question which 
Government seems to shirk. If the necessary funds for effecting such radical 
reforms be not forthcoming, Government should at least substantially hel 

Mr. Tata’s scheme for scientific research. But even in this matter it has 
not done anything. The Victoria Memorial Fund might also have been 
utilized towards promoting education in the country, but in this ease, 
too, Lord Curzon has chosen to act otherwise. On the whole, therefore, we do 
not expect that His Lordship’s Viceroyalty will be signalized by any broad, 
comprehensive scheme of educational reform. Leaving this question, however, 
and turning to the actual work done by the Commission, we have to remark that 
it would be a matter of regret if the enquiry by the Commission resulted in 


increasing official control over the Universities and thereby impairing their 


present independent status. ‘The Senate and the Syndicate should, no doubt, 


contain educationists, but their proportion should not be so unduly large as_ to 


make the non-educational element practically useless and ineffective. Other- 
wise, the University would degenerate into an officialized institution for produc- 
ing candidates for Government service. 


53, A correspondent writes to the Phanix:—“The suggestion about 
Rages torer: address at the Convocation of the Bombay University 
ea ogy arg is worth consideration in Sind. We have a lot of 
Phenix (8), 8th Mar. public institutions allowed to exist by yearly pittances 
from our various public funds. There are the Daya- 

ram College, the Hussunally Madressa, the several Technical Schools, the 
Ldrkina Madressa, and if what is given out takes any tangible shape we shall 
nave about half a dozen schools for zamindars’ sons all over Sind. All 
these various institutions will have to draw upon all sorts of bodies and 
persons for help, notably, the Local Board and the Municipalities. Already 
earlier institutions feel pressure from the latter, It is becoming a serious 
question of the moment how to fill all these mouths. ‘I'he seed is cast 
and the tree is out of the ground, but what about the water to grow it, I have 
a suggestion for the powers that be. Endow all these institutions with free 


ts of sufficient land on your latest canals, instead of frittering them away in | 
pieces for pensioners, tracts for travellers, and favours for the flatterers. Your. 
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endowments made by the Vice-Chancellor in his. 
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revenues would be regular and ampler, and this tension will have passed away. 
However, the recent Revenue Amendment Act will leave your sovereign rights 
intact and untouched.” 


Railways * 


54, TheG.I, P. Railway is now the property of the Government, and 
whatever the machinery by which it is worked, the 
Disapproval of the pro- beneficiary interest in the line is the Government’s, 
posed increase in the rates for The proposed enhancement of rates is, therefore, all 
season tickets in local trains ¢he more remarkable; and the fact that it will 
ag 224 7 ah 13). doth affect residents up to Thina only, i.e, exactly the 
“far, , | radius up to which it is of prime importance to afford 
increased facilities, is not calculated to allay one’s 
uneasiness. ‘To outsiders it is inexplicable that a Railway administration of 
former days, which was working the line from a commercial point of view, 
should have kept the rates as low as they were, and that the agency put in 
charge of the line by Government who have other interests besides those of 
mere revenue to guard, should so soon think of taking what is to all 
appearance a retrograde step. Government have constituted a powerful 
Trust for the improvement of the City. They have handed over to it pro- 
perties worth lakhs of rupees, to be conserved and used in the interests of 
public health, They are trying to encourage building operations in the 
suburbs by revising their orders in connection with building fines. To all 
these measures cheapening of communication with the suburbs is a powerful, 
we had almost said an essential, auxiliary; and yet we find a contrary course 
about to be adopted.” 3 


55. The Kdl thanks Government for the proposed provision of latrine 
a Pete . accommodation in third class railway compartments, 
eqaest to Government to 
keep separate first and second and suggests that separate first and second class com- 
class railway compartments partments might be kept for natives, as, it says, such 
for native passengers. an arrangement would minimise the possibility of 
el (208), LON SOE assaults by European on native passengers, 


Native States. 


56, The Wahrdtta makes the following introductory remarks on an article 

on ‘Industrial education in Native States’ :— 

‘The Native States credited ** We have often heard Anglo-Indians declaring that 
phone Me Diical . a ee the Native States in India are the despair of the 
Orr al cakeatinn of ladin. British administrator. And they are right, The 
Mahrdita (7), 9th Mar. Native States being scattered all over the country, 
conserving in themselves the principles of indigenous 

administration, and many of them enjoying full rights of internal independ- 
ence, may often very naturally present a stumbling block to the policy of 
levelling which it is the interest of the British Government to pursue. But 
the despair of the British administrator in this respect is the hope of the 
Indian people. For it is owing to this very fact of the principles of indigenous 
administration being still conserved to a certain extent in the small atoms of 
native sovereignty spread all over the country that we have a good chance 
of certain things being done which the British Government will never do. 
There can be no doubt that though the administration in Native States is 
being gradually anglicised, and though personally native rulers have to feign 
imperviousness to all sense of patriotism, still they can, even in their 
moments of forgetfulness, be more sympathetic and attentive to the real 
interests of the Indian people than the most good-intentioned foreign 
administrator. And it is our firm belief that whether from the point of view 
of politics or of economics, the salvation of India will ultimately come from our 
Native States. The reason is obvious. Given a wise and patriotically inclined 
native administrator in a Native State, he will undoubtedly be able to do for 
his country a hundred times more than what he can doas aservant under the 
British Government. Asa servant of the British Government, he cannot do anye 
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thing, cannot spend a single pie without the sanction of those who determine 
the policy of State expenditure, but who unfortunately cannot feel for India 
with sufficient warmth. Ina Native State, however, natural sympathy for 
the people is combined with full control over the State treasury; and this 
combination will, in course of time, produce results which the British Govern- 


ment will try to imitate for fear of an unfavourable comparison, 


manner, the 


In this 


Native States will, in the end, be the real leaders and the 


workers of the national destiny.” 
57. Commenting on the recent visit of the Maharaja of Kolhapur to 


_ Reflections on the recent 
visit of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur to 
M4lwan( Ratnagiri District). 

Vartddarsh (133), 10th 
Mar. 


Malwan (Ratnigiri District), the Vdartddarsh says :— 
Ever since India lost her independence, it has seldom 
fallen to the lot of the Indian people to see native 
rulers. Instead of native kings and queens, they have 
had to see foreign lords and ladies. Such being the case, 
what wonder is there if they rejoice to see a native 


prince in their midst, and on secing him deplore the sad irony of fate that has 


brought them under foreign subjection. 


Such were the feelings produced in 


the minds of the people of Malwan by the recent visit of the Maharaja of 


Kolhapur to that town. 
58. 


Eulogy of the Honourable 
Rao Bahadur Achyut Bhaskar 
Desai, Administrator, Sangli 
State (S. M. Country). 

Karnitak Vritta (77), 
lith Mar, 


The Karndtak 


Viitta writes eulogistically of the work done by Rao 
Bahadur <Achyut Bhaskar Desai as Administrator 
in the Sangli State (Southern Maratha Country). 
It says that Mr. Desai has introduced various reforms 
into the administration of the State and that among 
other things he has increased the pay of police sepoys 


from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8. It also praises Mr. Desai’s 
plague policy and gives him credit for taking allreasonble precautions against 
the progress of the epidemic. It remarks that as soon as a locality is infected 
the people are segregated in healthier localities where due attention, it says, 1s 
paid to their comfort. 


59. QOut of Kithiiwar there seems to be of late a tendency for the native 
rulers to give some share to their subjects in the 
administration of their States and the idea 1s gaining 
eround that the States will be more efficiently gov- 
erned by their assitance than without it ; while side 

y side quite opposite phenomena take place in 
Kathiiwar proper. A time there was when the 
whole business of the States was conducted by Divans assisted by their 
subordinates as mediators between the Chiefs and their subjects, the Chiefs 
themselves being general supervisors, but now things have come to such a pass 
that almost all the new royal blood amongst the different States have adopted 
means which have practically resulted in the centralization of power in the 
person of the Chief himself. This docs not seem to us to be at all desirable, 
particularly when we see that there are nowno Divans who can dare 
3 0 strenuously a measure which runs counter to the wishes of the people in 
reneral,”’ 


Disapproval of the alleged 
centralization of power by 
the Chiefs of Kathiawar. 

Kdthidwir Times (6), 5th 
Mar. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


60. The Gadgaddt reports:—A European officer in the Commissariat 
Department was on a shooting excursion to Diva near 
Thina when his bullet accidentally hit and caused 
injury to a native villager. ‘lhe officer was arrested 
by the Railway Police Inspector, but was released on 
his giving a personal security for Rs. 100. The 
paper procceds to comment on the incident as below :— _ 
What is done is done, but the question is who is to blame for the accident? To 
us it seems that the fault lies with the skin of the native villager inasmuch 
as it was not proof against the bullet. If the skin, however, is to be absolved 
from any share in the crime, the villager himself is to blame, since he 
did not wear protective armour for his skin while moving out. It would be a 
nice thing for Government to enact a law requiring every villager to put on 
armour before stirring out of his house. 


Alleged injury caused to a 
native villager by a European 
officer out a-hunting in Thana 
District. 

Gadgadat (56), 9th Mar. 
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61. We learn from the Bengalee we sc gee | ae = place 
. _ between Dr. ick and a European gentleman at 
oy gga ae gel the railway station of Ajmere. Dr. Mullick was sitting 
European ata railway sta- in a first class waiting-room when a European gentle 
tion and comments thereon. yan came in and asked him to leave his seat, 
Kil (102 Oak tg Mer.; Dr, Mullick refused to do 80, upon which the gentle- 
. man got angry and asked him to show his ticket say- 
ing that ‘a nigger’ had no right to sit in a first class waiting-room. This also 
Dr. Mullick angrily refused to do and indignantly remarked that a nigger 
was much better than such a low-minded and shameless white as the European 
in question had by his conduct proved himself to be. This enraged the 
European still more, and the two were about to exchange blows, when 
other passengers at the station intervened and prevented them from doing 
so. Such incidents are by no means rare and show how Europeans in this 
country are demoralised by their official position. The spirit of self-respect 
displayed by Dr. Mullick cannot, however, be too highly praised, and if our 
people would act in the same spirit on similar occasions, the Europeans would. 
be less prone to treat them roughly. [The Kdl writing on the subject also 
expresses similar sentiments and adds:—The Indian people cannot hope to 
make any progress unless they cultivate the spirit of looking upon an insult 
to one of them individually as an insult to the whole community. Unless such 
esprit de corpsis aroused among them they will have to undergo constant 
humiliation at the hands of Europeans just as Dr. Mullick had to do at the 
Ajmere station, If, therefore, the people wish that the Europeans should 
not treat them roughly, they must be prepared to do their duty in every 
emergency that may arise. | 


62. The Kesart says:—On Monday night, a marriage was being celebrat- 
ed in the village of Ghorpadi, when the Officer 
Alleged assault by native gommanding the native soldiers stationed near the 
soldiers st peoag 4 villagers place sent a Subhedar to warn the people not to 
‘2 (106), llth Mar.; ™make noise. ‘The people, it is said, instead of 
Deshi Mitra (53), 18th Mar. minding the Subheda7’s warning, gave him a beating. 
The Subhedav then returned to his barrack, and came 
back to the village accompanied by some of his comrades. The party retaliated 
by beating all those whom they came across at the marriage festival. Four 
villagers are said to have been seriously injured and to be under medical 
treatment at the Sassoon Hospital. |The Deshi Mitra, commenting on the 
above incident, observes :—How very disloyal the natives are that they do not 
promptly obey the biddings of Europeans? They ought to know that the 
Europeans being the ruling race ought to be respected as if they were gods, 
and that their orders, whether just or otherwise, should be carried out without 
asking any questions. The natives generally raise 1 hue and ery when 
Europeans call them disloyal, but they ought to know that the object of the 
Europeans in doing so is only to improve them. In the present instance we 
think that the villagers who disobeyed the orders of the Europeans have been 
lightly punished. | ; 


63, A correspondent of the Kesart says :—Since November last, dacoities 

ee | have become very frequent at Vdda in the Thana 

Dacoities and other crimes District, so also murders, incendiarism, assaults and 
at Vida in Thana District. ‘ ; “ 

Resari(106), 11th Mar, | Wanton destruction of property. The inhabitants of 

_ the village leave their homes in the evening and betake- 

themselves to a place where they can pass their nights in safety. It is to be 

hoped Government will be pleased to make enquiries into the matter. 


64. A correspondent writes to the Daily Telegraph and Deccan 
Herald :—* The little. village near Birsi Road Rail- 

Po RBs Barsi Road way Station has been kept very lively during the last 
Daily Telegraph und few nights with visits froma gang of professional 
Deccan Herald (2), 14th Mar. burglars. About three nights ago they made a hole 
in the wall of the house of a Marwari, but were 

unsuccessful. The succeeding night they broke into a house, wrenched the 


oo 


jewellery off the body of a female inmate thereof, and decamped. The 
next night they visited the house of one of the signallers of the G. I. P. 
Railway who himself was away at Poona and gave his wife alively time. 
The local police woke up to the situation and last night lay in wait round 
the village and were determined to catch this band of ruffians, but they counted 
without their host. At about midnight they burst open the door of the Assistant 
Station Master’s quarters, but the women folk raising a hue and cry they 
decamped. But not to be defeated, two or three hours afterwards in the early 
hours of the morning, while the Assistant and his staff were attending a train, 
they returned, broke open the door, and while two or three of them held down 
the women, the others decamped carrying away boxes containing about Rs. 400 
of jewellery. The police unfortunately were lying in wait round the village 
which is in the opposite direction, expecting the attack from that.side. The 
Station Master’s wife was unfortunately severely injured by a blow across the 
head by a lathi. The police have followed up, but it appears useless, for the 
burglars only have to go about six miles when they get to Nizam’s territory.”’ 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
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List of Newspapera and Periodicals, 


Ein ace 4 . = 


(As it stood on the Ist J anuary 1902.) 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Baition. | N ame, caste and age of Edit or, — 
. 


ENGLISH. 


1 {Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly o. vot oe Ee Fernandez ; East Indian; 57... = ois 
2 | Daily Telegraph and| Poona ... sso] BODY see ---| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 47; formerly 600 f. 
Deccan Her | employed in the Byculla Pre, Bombay, e. 

3 | Indian Social Reformer . coe} Bombay vee ee.| Weekly ... ooo| K. Natarajan ws ae = 495 E 
4 | Indian Spectator eco] 0, ae seal PO ts eee| Nowroji Manekji Dumasia ; Parsi; native of| 1,400 | ze 
Surat ; formerly on the staff of the Bombay ‘ 

Gazette. 

& | Kardchi Chronicle ..| Karachi... +; Do. ... «+. Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);51 — 500. et 
6 | K&thidwar Times ...| Rajkot ... vee| Daily ove Be rom Jeshankar, B.A,, LL. B. ; Hindu 200 | a 
gar) ; e 

7 | Mahratta ... aes cool FOOD oes ...| Weekly... e--| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A. LL.B.; 550 ce 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28, . i 

8 |Phenix ... ... | Karéchi... ...| Bi-weekly «.. — editor, Jifee Fadu; Muhammadan| 500 % 
oja); 42 | ae 

| : Real olen, > Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. ee 

9 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ...  ...| Daily + +) R. Lemny; Englishman; 40 ... 00 ww a. 500 oe 
and Military Gazette. if 

10 | Railway Times ... -..| Bombay... ...| Weekly ...  — o-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian .. «| 1,000 ae 
11 | Sind Gazette eee coe] Kardchii ooo ...| Bieweekly e-| Colonel Cory; European; 61; a retired 800 e 
| Military officer. a. 

12 | Sind Times eae at D6 a a ee ‘| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu’ (Amil); 82... 400 P° 
13 | Voice of India... »-.| Bombay... | Weekly ... oe a 1,000 e 
AnGLo-GUJARA'TI. : 2 


14 | Deshabhakta ne ooo} BAYOdA veo mee Weekly... eee (1) Dolatram Maganla@l Sh4h; Hindu (Guja- 650 


rati Bania) ; 26. ee 
(2) Vasantldl Sunderlal Des4i; Hindu (Nagar we 
réhman); 39. me 
15 | Gujarati ... ee ...| Bombay... at ee is »-| Ichharam Surajrém Desd#i; Hindu (Surti| 4,000 
Bania) ; 47. 
16 | Gujarét Mitra... soo) EERE cee eee) Oi ves és Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 41 ee me 6U0C 
17. | Hindi Punch Bombay : Oc is «+ Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 41 1a 800 


e 

v 

° 
——— 


18 | Haiser-e-Hind ... al ae sett. ets has a Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 51 ss | « 320 


ee nee ate 


19 | Kathiawdr News... 


., Rajkot ... - Bi-weekly vee Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi ; 38 ... on ee 460 
| 


| 
29 | Kathidwdr Times... ow ee pk i <n |) Tehelram Nenumal Vazir4ni; oe 470 
(K4éyast); 42. 
(2) Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B; 
Hindu (Nagar Brahman); 42. 


| 
| 
21 | Praja Bandhu ss... ...| Ahmedabad oy on Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Bréh- 500 
man) ; 34. 
92 | Rajapatrika nee Re Do. ve] eres . Ganpatraém Uttamrim Bhat; Hindu (Guiarsti 300 
: Brahman) ; 26. 
93 | Rast Goftar a ...| Bombay es Cae 2 age me Kaikhoshru Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi; 57 |... oe 
24 Satya Vakta see | Do. ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal Harivithald4s; Hindu (Shrimali 550 


| | Bania); 35, 
95 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda ... o»-| Weekly ... ...| Damodar Sivlaram Yande; Hindu (Mardtha);; 4,300 


| Od. 
.| Nagindas D&y4bhai; Hindu (Rania); 51... 250 


ty - 
4 


96 | Surya Prakash ... seo} Surat 


MLE ALLO 
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ANGLO-KA’NARESE, | & 


* 


Ajahansa... pes ...| Dharwar one Weekly «+. ...| Kamlakar Dinkar Jathar; Hindu (Karhada 30 
(ce Brahman); 39. | 
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Deshi Mitrs ,., 


: 


_..{ Bhau Govind S&pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
...; Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 
.| Hari Narf4yan Apte; Hindu Chitpawan Brah- 
| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Damodar Savidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 37. 


.| Vinfyak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
...|Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 


.... W4man RA&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 
| (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 26. 


ithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 


... Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; | 


37. 
... Dwarken&ath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


... Vinhyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 


__. Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... me 


_. Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 
(Pathan) ; age between 35 and 40. 
_.. uekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu (Linga- 


= K4zi IsmAil Kézi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
os Ninébbsi Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 45 

a B4lubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
"= Kaikhosru M&nekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
.. Ménekl4l Narotamdas; Hindu (Bania) ; 82... 
| Ardesbar Dinshs Géndhi; Phrwi; 42... 


-_| Késhidae Bhagvandis ; Hiuda (KA&chia, ¢.c., a 
| vegetable seller) ; 42. : 


No. Name of Publication. | Where Published.|  Eatition. 
| 
x ] 
ANGLO-MARATAI. 
28 . Dnyan Chakshu ,,. .| Poona ... «| Weekly ,.. 
man); 46. 
39 Dny4noday ee: ees Bombay... ces Do. eee 
| tian ; 41. 
30 | Dnydn Prakash .,., | Poona ... wa ies 
| man); 32. 
$31 | Indu Prakdsh “ | Bombay... Bi-weekly 
32 | Mar4tha Deen Bandhu - Kolhapur .| Weekly... 
33 | Native Opinio ... Bombay... .| Bi-weekly 
: geen : wets 7 | wan Brahman); 30. 
34 | Prekshak... js BREE ccs Weekly ... 
; | Brahman) ; 30. 
30 | Samarth ces Kolhapur Do. 
86 | Shahu Vijay Do. Do. . Gopal 
| man); 26. 
~ 37 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ... Baroda ... Do. 
88 =| Subodh Patrika ... ee | Bombay... oe ee 96 
39 | Sudhdrak ... ...! Poona Do. 
a | 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
40 | O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay... .| Weekly ... 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE | 
AND UONCANIUM. | 
4) | O Bombaense ..., Bombay... .| Weekly... 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
42 | Al-Haq ay ne Weekly ... 
oe 1 Pree ou ke a Hyderabad) Do. .« 
| (Bina). 
AnGLo-UrRpv. 
44 | Muslim Herald ... .| Bombayeee me oo 
oe Muhammadan ; 26. 
ENGLisH, Mara’THI AND 
GUJARATI. 
46 | Baroda Vatsal ... = Baroda ... _,..| Weekly... at 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND | 
KANARESE. | 
46 |Karnétak Patrs ... _,..| Dharw4r | Weekly... ys. 
; | yat) ; 31. 
} 
GUJARA'TI. i 
47 | AkhbAr-e-Isldm ... »».| Bombay... ..| Daily 
48 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar a eee 
49 | Bombay Patrika eee a Do. tee Weekly ee 
age 30. 
50 | Bombay Saméchér | Do. ... _...| Daily ... | 
* it | _. Parsi ; 31. 
5] Broach Mitra... ...| Broach ,.. -.| Weekly... 
3 52 Broach SamAch4r...° 2 Do. eee eee Do. one wee 
53 } me Surat eee coe! Do. eee 
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Haveri (Dhar- 


wer), 
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a ae 


Thdéna........ 


Dhulia ... 


Belgaum 


Fortnightly 


vee Monthly... 
| 

ve Fortnightly 

as Bi-weekly 

ot Weekly ... 


»-. Weekly... 


ee Weekly ... 


Rangildaés Gop&ld&s; Hind K 
eta) 47 p indus (Kéyastha 


Bomanji Navroji Kébr&ii; Parsi; 41... ... 


| Nagindas Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassoda 


Bania) ; 35. 


.| Perozsh4h Jehg@ngir Murzban; Parsi ; 25...’ 


Jesing Mulji ; Htadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 


.| Ratanshaw Framji Acharia ; Parsi; 25 


...| Jehangir Behraémji Marzban; Parsi ; 52 


‘| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu  (Shr&vak 


Bania) ; 53. 


.| Rustamji Jamdspji; Parsi ; 52 ... 
-| MerwAnji Fardunji ; Parsi ; 62 0. 
.|Gatalal. Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrim§li 


Shravak Bania) ; 33. 


.| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; Parsi; 28 ... 


-| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... 


Jamnad4s Bhagvandds Hindu (Surti Bania); 
39. 


.|Savéibhéi Réichand; Hindu (Shr4vak 


Bania) ; 57. 


..| Kaikhoshru Navroji Kabraji ; Parsi; 57 


Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33... ose 
M4neklal Khushildas ; Hindu (Bania) ; &0 


.| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br&h- 


man); 20. 


.| Govindrdo Gangdardm Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 


jari) ; 40. 


.| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 


Bréhman) ; 36. 


.| Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu 


(Devang, Ling@vat). 


.| Hanmant Sanjiv Sagar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man); 40. 


.»-|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 


(KKarh4da Brahman); 30. 

(2) Ann4chdrya Bélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 32. 

Gurur4o RAghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brihman) ; 37. : 


-|Guddo Melgir Naidgir; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman). 


..| Gaurishankar Rampras4d; Hindu (Kanoja 


Brahman) ; 40. 


.|Shriniv4s Raghavendra Umachigi; Hindu 


(Deshasth Lbrahman) ; 47. 


-| K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 56. 


.| Vithal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 37. 
Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 


37. 


‘No, Name of Publication. Where published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Fiditor, — 
| ‘ 
'Manra’THI—continued. . 
| | 
- 85 | Chandanshu ue re Tdsgaon .| Weekly... «e-) Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 28 
| | shasth Brahman); 38. 
. 86 | Chandrakant _... at ae ie .| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| | pawan Brahman); 36. 
, 87 | Chandrodaya .-| Chiplun ie < Saaeee ..| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Ohitp4wan' 250 
: | Brahman); 34. | 
> 88 | Chikitsak... ». ee Belgaum oT ae a — Bhiméji Hindn (Deshasth Brahman) ; 660 
89 | Chintémani wed Nipani .. ra ae — Reghoba Gurau ; Hindu (Maré- 40 
| tha 
90 | Chitragupta 7 eaeend 1. Be “| ee Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| | | _ Bréhman); 31. 
| 91 | Dakshin Vritta ...—..., Kolhapur Do. . Sadashiv Vithal Pérasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 175 
| seniya Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 63. 
92 | Deen Mitra ..| Bombay... Do. co RRS eet ce... | ese 
93 | Deshakdlavartamdn val Erando} Do. ¥éa) Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
P | | pprdhman); 37 ae 
dy Vritta ... | Dharwar | De, ...| Rao Saheb Ant mehandra Joglekar ; 700 
eer | | Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 5 | 

95 | Dnyd4n Sagar. .... Kolhapur 1 ee | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu + Brah- 275 

| | | _ man); 36. | 

96 | Gurakhi ... wis .,.| Bombay... eoe| Do. .... Vinayak Nérayan Bhite; Hindu Rechte 2,400 

| | | Erdhman) ; 32. 
97 | Gurdkhi ... pa pita i, aaa Daily ‘es! Do. do. _ 5,000 
98 | Hindu Punch ... — | Thana 3 Weekly ... a ; Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
| | Brahman) ; 36. 

99 | Jagadadarsh Ahmednagar .... Do. | Késhinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| | | pawan Brahman) ; 47. 

90 | Jagadhitechchhu | Poona a De, || Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 4,000 
, | | wan Brahman) ; 70. | 
101 | Jagatsamdchir ... . Thana 1 Be. ... trimbak <A’baji Réje; Hindu (Kayasth 600 

. | | Prabhu) ; 36. 
K4l .e-| Poona, Do. .., Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A. ; Hindu} 2,500 
102 : | | (Chitpawan Bra&hman) ; 40. os 
103 | Kalpataru..., ...| sholapur eat Ai ..., Govind Narayan Kékade : Hindu (Deshasth 400 
ee | | | Brahman) ; 43. | | 
104 | Karmanuk ie | POOondses eect i ee | Hari Narayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitpawan 3,000 
| Braéhman) ; 32. 
105 | Ker4l I<okil Jombay... s Monthly | Krishnaji N&ra4yan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 2,000 
| Brahman) ; 45. } aoe 
- | Poona | Weekly eee ...| Bal Gang: sdhar Ti ak, BA., LLB; Hindu 3 
ocak Gamaue | | é (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 39. ae 
107 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ..,| Dhulia ... a. ae a Balwant Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
si | Brdhman) ; 39. 
108 | Khandesh Vaibhav Do. Oe ae ..., balwant Jandrdan Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 800 
| pawan Brahman) ; 50. 
109 | Kumtha Vritta ... , | Remta:... ! Do. ..., Lakshman Baburfo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 300 
| : Brékman) ; 42. 
kamata... ee a | Vengurla Do. . R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 525 
nd Meemnaonere | . : Brahman); 23. | 
11] | Lokaseva ... ove a N4sik ie as .. Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 300 
ff Brahman) ; 35. 
{ | | 3 
; 112 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta “Sétéra se gc EN ,..| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; | 150 
“A | 35. | | 
| | 
113 | Moda Vritta.... a] Wai ae ...| K4shinath V4man Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 1.500 
| | Brahman) ; 50. 
* 114 | Mumbai Vaibhav ve Bombay... a Daily. w.| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 1,600 
| | pawan Bréhman ); 39. 
115 Mumbai Vaibhav , se Do. coe | Weekly ove. eee Do. do. = 1,100 

116 | Nagar Samé4chér.., ie Ahmednagar 4 ae” ace ine a Linguji Hindu (Telegu Fulméli) ; 79 

117. | Nésik Vritt ... ..| Nasik ...  .... Do. «. ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 260 
: « Brahman) ; 28. 
| : 
118 | Nydy’ Sindhu ... «| Ahmednagar ...) Do. ...  ..., WAman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshesth! 200 
: Brahman) ; 28. 
119 | Pandhari Bhushan ai Pandharpur we, Do. 46, one, Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| Brahman) ; 28. | 


: ‘ 
No. Name of Publication. Where published. | Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
tim | | r.. 

MARATHI—continued, 
120 | Pandhari Mitr& ... »»| Paudharpur — ,,,| Weekly ... .|| Govind Sakh4rim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth J08 
Brahman) ; 36. | ) 
121 | Poona Vaibhav ..| Vadgaon Do. ... Ganesh Mahddev Kelkar; Hindu (C niepawan 300 
| Brahman) ; 38. 
122 Prabodh Chandrika — ..| Jalgaon ee ee 7 an Narsinh Fadnis, Hindu (Deshasth’ 300 
réhman) ; 37, | 
123 | Prabodh Ratna ... .| Barsi -| Monthly q Perling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 4@ ...' 75 
124 | Pratod .| Islampur .| Weekly .. ... Ramchamira tea Kashalkar ; Hindu! 360 
| _ (Karh4da Brahman) ; 44, . | 
125 : Raghav Bhushan -| Yeola joel OO ‘* Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 3 135 - 
- 126 | Satys Shodhak .| Ratndgiri Do. .... Hari Nard dyan Limaye; Hindu sided 1,000 
| c Brihman) ; OO» 
127 | Sholapur Sam&ch4r - | Sholapur Do. “ Narsippa Abdnna ; Hindu (Ka&mati) ; 42 a 375 
} a 
128 | Shrigonda Vritt ... -- | Shrigonda ee} Do. |, Balabhai J&nubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ;| 1¢0. 
, 39. 
129 | Shri Shehu ove oe.| SAtAra cee Do. | Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brah-| 100 
| | man) ; 22 
130 | Shubh Suchak Do. al a. ..| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 159 
! pawan Br&hman) ; 50. 
131 | Sudarshan -»-| Ahmednagar | Do. Dhondo A’tm4ram Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman) ; 35. 
132 Sudhakar Ses ee| Pen 70. nee Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
| e Brahman); 41. 
133 | Vartddarsh -| Malvan ... Do. .| Narayan Pundlik itdonaat Hindu (Gaud men 6C0 
| | man); 41. | 
134 | Vengurla Vritta ... ...| Vengurla Do. 4 Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu — 300 
| Brahman); 42. 
135 | Vidya Vilas .| Kolhapur Do, ws Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 48. 
136 | Vidyarthi .. eee} Nandurbar | Do. ..| Sad4shiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan!Verysmall. 
) | | Brahman); 24 
137 | Vikshipta .. eee -«+| Bombay... v0s| Do. ...{ Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu (Karhada; 1,800 
| | Br&hman); 32. 
138 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér Do... — «s| Monthly Co RE Soe eect ne 600 
139 | Vrittas4r ... | Wai ..| Weekly ... .... Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
_ p4awan Brahman) ; 25. ! 
140 | Vritta Sudha ue oo, Satara cot. tia ..., Bitimchandra Véman Khatavkar; Hindu (De- 100 
| _ shasth Brahman) ; 35. | 
141 | Vy4pari .| Poona Do w» Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
| ' man); 39. 
SINDI- 
142 | Khairkhih Sind , «| Karachi Weekly 7 Dharmsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 27 ~—... 600 
143 | Muin- ul-Isl4m me gee jt Oe. es | Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan; Muham- 
| | madan; 46. 
144 | Sind Sudh4r Tn cag | eee ek ae iad Xhanehand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 33 wie 600 
| 
145 : Sookree wa ee ae a oe ae ...; Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 49 4 200 
| 
| ; | 
| Urpov. | | 
| : 
146 ' Eombay Punch Bahadur .| Bombay... oe| Weekly ... Hakim Mahomed Abdu! Hamid Farrahk; 700 
| | Muhammadan; 4€. 
147 | | Sultin-ul- Akhbér 2 te ee coe’ Daily coe Do. do. mt 400 
| 
| | | F 
Mama’rns AND Ka‘NARESE. ) 
148 | Chandrika a = Bagalkot —e Weekly... se Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 125 
: | ire org ed 7. Hindu (Deshasth 
k V ibha eee Bija ur ece eee Do see eee Anna4ji Op ordpur ; ’ in u es 1ast 300 
ell oy eaneneliesintd fet : | Vaishnav Br@hmen); 38 
150 |Siddheshvar ... «| Bagalkot = vue} Dr, ane ove ae hram Shivaji Powér; Hinda (Maratha);| 150 


i 

Hi Mo. | Name of Pubilestion, | Where published, | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. treater 

bs 

i iis 

} 

t Maka’tHI AND Uspv. 

151 | Champ4vati see eve Bid (Hyderabad| Weekly... —...| Krishnarfo Trimbakrfo R&jurkar; Hindu 125 

- Deccan). (Bréhman) ; 30. | | 
; 152 | Gulbarga Samdchér ...| Gulbarga =.) ~“Do. = one 3S oe) Parashram Govind; Hindu(Br&éhman) ; 45 ae 500 


PORTUGLU £8E-K ONKANI. | 


163 }A Luz ose iva ...| Bombay... ooe| Weekly ove .».| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 «| 1,000 


154 | Luso-Concanim .,.. ia: De ee scl DO. ee »..| C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 sik Ss eee 600 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. | 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the maryin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


ee C. The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
oa List of the Bombay Presidency, One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (Hf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 

the accentis left out, and the short a(S“ =u in gun) is, to prevent, confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, | 


DTD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and ip some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Now Name of Publication. {| Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Kditor, — 

ENGLISH. 

la | Bombay Weekly Echo) Bombay ...| Weokly ...| Frank Baptista... aes me ek OO 

24 | East and West fe ...| Monthly iat soba wii 

GoJARATI. | | 
53a } Deshotkarsh ...| Ahmedabad oe} Weekly oe} Manekl4l Chhaganl4l ; Audich Shahasrra| 30 
: Brahman; 35. 
624 | Nagar Charcha or the} Bombay .e| Daily ...j Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33.) 500 
Topios. | 

MARATHI, 

117a | Nipéni Vaibhav ...| Nipani woo} Weekly ...| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijdpurkar;| 83 

| | Hindu (Brahman). 
125a | Satya Mitra ...| Malegaon ...f Do. eo} Balchand Hirachand Gujarati ; Jain ; 25.| 175 
| | : 


Nots.—The Editor of Nagar Samachar (116), Abanna Lingaji, scems to have diede The Chintdmani (89) 
has ceased to be published. The Vikshtpta (137) and the Gurdkhi (96) will, in future, be published as one paper 
© Gurikhi Vikshipta.’ | 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Writing about the Boer war, the Native Opinion says:—It has now 
become abundantly clear how grossly ignorant the 
Native Opinton (33), 19th British Ministers were of the real strength of the 
Mar. . se Boers and how hollow was their boast that they would 
reduce the Transvaal to subjection in no time. The 
indomitable pluck and energy shown by the Boers throughout the war is indeed 
marvellous. They have not only held their own against heavy odds but have 
also been able to capture a skilful General like Lord Methuen and to rout 
all his troops. They have been constantly inflicting heavy losses upon the 
British army and nobody can say when the war will be over. No doubt, the 
British will win in the long run, but their success will not in any way raise 
them in the estimation of the worid. They would have better consulted 
their dignity if they had recognised the independence of the Boers and thereby 
shown their appreciation of their remarkable valour and patriotism, 


2. “The astonishing peculiarity of the present war is the way in which 
British hopes are invariably crushed by a deci- 
Comments onthe captureof sive blow. Wesometimes wonder whether it is by 
"ee bee (4), 16th accident or design that the Boers manage to cast a 
Mar. gloom over England when things are just taking 
_ the most cheery turn, As soon as British Ministers 
talk of pacification and withdrawal, the Boers ‘stagger’ the world with a stroke 
of their own. It is enterprising journalism to state on one side of a placard 
‘Things were never more hopeful than now,’ and just on the other, ‘ Lord 
Methuen Captured’! Nothing is new under the sun! Nothing strange! ” 


3. ‘The small band of Boer warriors, who are prolonging the struggle in 
in Akh oh te the vain hope of obtaining favourable terms from 
ia teins ri (28), their opponents, have scored a point by their clever 
capture of Lord Methuen. Since the siege of Lady- 
smith, when one of the bravest Generals of the British Army was thrown at 
their mercy, this is the second time that the fortunes of war have brought 
within their clutches a famous General, who has contributed largely to the work 
of subjugating their country. But however much the event speaks for the pluck 
and gallantry of the handfub of our foes, it by no means affects the ultimate 
issue of the war. The end is certain, whether it is near or distant, and if the 
latest phase of Kruger’s tactics and their results might be taken into considera- 
tion, there is every reason to entertain the hope that the final stage of the 
struggle is within measurable distance. After vainly attempting to move the 
European Powers to intercede on their behalf, the Krugerites turned their 
attention to a Power on the other side of the Atlantic. But the Boer 
Delegates, who were deputed to America to create a | pra opinion in favour of 
their comrades in the field, have, if anything, spoiled their cause by their rabid 
speeches. Considering the fact that the struggle onthe side of our enemies is for 
their independence and liberty, one cannot but admire the pluck, fortitude and 
the resourceful genius which they display at almost every turn, but at the same 
time that admiration lapses into pity when one thinks of the folly of continuing 
the fight when no reasonable hope is left for rendering the terms of surrender 
less exacting,”’ 


4. Commenting on the capture of Lord Methuen by the Boers, the 

| Deshabhakta says:—The incident hardly alters the 

ee oh Sie general situation in South Africa. The British have 

been scoring uninterrupted victories and they are 

sure to meet with success in the end. The reprisal, however, will give a 

fresh impetus to the Boers and make them fight with renewed vigour. We 

hope, however, they will have the wisdom to give up their reckless obstinacy 

and surrender to the British who are now unflinchingly determined upon 
establishing their supremacy in the Transvaal. 


ie etener 


for the generous spirit which inspired their ¢onduct, The war bas severely 
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5. The release of Lotd Methuen shows the generosity of the Boers which 

is in striking .contrast with the pusillanimity and 

‘ee on the release jineratitude of the English who have not only not 
: Kil (102), 21st Mar.; Yeleased a single Boer prisoner but have, on the con- 
Kesari (106), 18th Mar.; trary, ruthlessly executed some of the Boer Generals 
Arunodaya (82), 16th Mar.; on one pretext or other. Even now, instead of giving 
pg Vatbhao Hg a the Boers credit for the release of Lord Methuen, the 
a British are trying to make out that it was prompted 
by selfish motives. But by doing so they only display 

their mean spirit. Indeed it may safely be said that the English character is 
pre-eminently wanting in nobility and gratitude. As is well known, the Native 
Princes of India stood to a man by the English in the critical days of the 
Indian Mutiny, but what treatment have they received in return? Not only 
were they not restored to the possession of their annexed territories, but they are 
being unjustly treated in every respect, The unjust possession of the Berars by 
the British shows what shabby treatment even the Nizam, who has ever been the 
best friend and ally of the British Government, has received at their hands. All 
the Native Princes have, indeed, had experience of the ingratitude of the British, 
and some of them may perhaps be deploring the foolishness of their ancestors 
in siding with them in the times of the Mutiny. ‘lhe same ingratitude prompts 
their unjust and tyrannical conduct towards the Indian settlers in South Africa. 
As is well known, it is owing to Indian labour that South Africa has been 
converted from a dreary jungle into a veritable paradise; yet the British 
colonists do not tolerate even the existence of the Indian people in their midst, 
So, on the whole, the fact is clear that the English are a highly ungrateful people. 
[Several other papers of the week warmly praise General Delarey for releasing 
Lord Methuen. The Kesavi says:—If after this generous act the English 
should still adhere to their determination not to make peace with the Boers 
unless they consented to give up their independence completely, then they must. 


be regarded as the most illiberal, selfish and ambitious nation in the world. ‘The 


Arunodaya remarks:—The Boers would hardly have been blamed if they had 
not released Lord Methuen or released him only in exchange of one of their own 
Generals captured by the British. But they are brave and high-souled men and 
have consequently released Lord Methuen unconditionally. They, no doubt, want 
independence, but they do not want it by unfair means, but by open war. The 
sympathies of the whole world will now be with them in this deadly war and 
everybody will speak of them in terms of rapturous admiration for their greatness 
and valour. The Wumbai Vaibhav writes :—There is no doubt, the Boers have 


shown remarkable generosity in releasing Lofd Methuen. It is a matter 


of regret, however, that the British Ministers should not treat the Boers with the 
same generosity. They ought to have released General Kritzinger uncondi- | 
tionally, but instead of doing so they have simply refrained from passing upon 
him the hardest sentence sanctioned by law. Such cowardly conduct on their 
part cannot but lower them in the estimation of the civilized world. We 
urge the British Ministers to set General Kritzinger at liberty. But 
looking to the ingrained selfishness and meanness of the English people, it is 
not likely that they will do any such generous act. The Prekshak remarks :— 
The whole world is anxicus to know in what way the British intend to 
repay the generosity shown by the Boers in releasing Lord Methuen. | 


6. British statesmen and generals who fondly believed that Transvaal 
ree ge eee could be subjugated in the twinkling of an eye must - 
Oe Na a is (25), be grievously disappointed at the recent reprisals 
made by the Boers, The dexterous military tactics of 

the Boers remind us of Shivaji and the Afghan Arabs. The culminating point 
of Boer bravery was reached when Lord Methuen was captured. ‘The Boers, 
however, showed splendid magnanimity by releasing the General soon after he 
was arrested. What a contrast between their conduct and that of the British! 
While the Boers have displayed the generous spirit to release a’ captnred 
British General, the British have kept under imprisonment not only several 
Boer Generals like Cronje and others but even the wife of one Boer 
General, namely DeWet, Praises are being deservedly showered on the Boers 
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shaken and still continues to shake the foundations of the British Empire, and 
it behoves the British to prevent further loss of blood and money and, with 
due regard for their prestige, to endeavour to bring it toa speedy end, 


7. The eerie Fo Le “ ge fs warm tribute of praise for the 
ae release of Lord Methuen, and says that the British 
anew amehed (60), 17th Government is in duty bound to ‘eibetanbially recog- 
nise this generous act by adopting a conciliatory 
policy towards Transvaal. It does not think it reasonable in the present 
stage of the war to grant complete independence to the Boers, but it is in 
favour of granting them limited independence in some form or other. Signs, 
it says, are wanting to show that on both sides there is a strong disposition 
towards peace and the present juncture affords, it thinks, a golden opportunity 
for the British to meet the Boers half-way and conclude the bloody war. 


8, The voluntary release of Lord Methuen by Delarey reflects great 
Réiah or). 10th credit on Boer magnanimity. If an influential Boer 
weno Sores “General had fallen into the hands of the English he 
would not have been treated as Lord Methuen has been, but would have 
been sentenced to death on some flimsy pretext. It is not easy to understand 
the motives underlying the step taken by Delarey. Perhaps he wanted to 
teach the British to be generous and noble-minded or perhaps he thought 
the step might lead to saving the life of Kritzinger. 


9. Under the heading ‘ New partners for India,’ the Loke Bandhu says :— 

The people of India are dying in thousands year after 

-— sseadha 78). 16th year on account of famine and their misfortunes will 
Mar. | be aggravated if the Boer prisoners are made to settle 
permanently in India, If maintenance will have to 

be found for the Boer prisoners, the children of the soil themselves will have 


to fast for days together. 


10. Complaining about ill-treatment of Indian settlers in British colonies 
a . in South Africa, the Kesarz says :—The ill-treatment 
an ~a ee of Indian settlers in the Transvaal was mentioned by 
Africa. : Mr. Chamberlain as one of the reasons for declaring 
Kesar (106), 18th Mar; war with the Boers. The Indian settlers, therefore, 
id Saydjs Vejay (87), 15th naturally expected that their grievances would soon 
be redressed. But far from this expectation being 
realized, we find that the British colonists in South Africa have formed 
a league with a view to expel all Indian immigrants from the country, So 
the contingency is by no means impossible, that the Indian settlers will 
sooner or later be reduced to the status of the negroes in America. Just 
as the Indian Government want natives to be mere drudges and to faithfully 
carry out the orders of European officials, so the whites in British colonies 
seem to think that we should participate in the work of expanding the 
British Empire and of promoting its prosperity butin no other capacity than that 
of coolies and labourers, It is, however, a question whether the Indian people 
should, for ever, remain in this degrading position, and if this question is not 
satisfactorily solved, the result will be harmful both to the rulers and the ruled, 
[Writing on the same subject, the Shri Saydji Vijuy says:—The oppression 
practised by the whites upon the blacks in the British colonies is not only 
iniquitous in the eye of God but opposed to all notions of social equity and 
justice. Itis a great blot on the British Government that they should, in a spirit 
of partiality, quietly connive at the insults and hardships to which Indian 
settlers in South Africa are subjected. | 


11. “The news that Lord Kimberley has had another relapse will be 
received with great concern in India, The Earl has © 

Regret expressed at the been a true friend to this country, in and out of office. 
news of Lord Kimberley’s (Qentle and humble-minded, he could be very firm 


illness. . ° . ; . oe : 
: in the interests of justice. It is unfortunate for the 
Mor. oe et ceeee 5) Ee ‘Liberal Party that one of their wisest leaders should 


~ be thus incapacitated at such a juncture,” | 
con 2085—4 | | 
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12. “With more liberal notions of hisduty towards the people 


The late Sir Richard 
Temple, ex-Governor of Bom- 


ye 
Votce of India (13), 22nd 
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and his 
obligations towards his superiors, Sir Richard Temple 
would have much better served the permanent inter- 
ests of England and India, and left behind a more 
abiding impress of his career. But that he chose a 


Mar. smoother and less straight path, and hesitated to put 

his abilities to the highest use, cannot detract from 
his merit as a really capable and successful man of ‘affairs. ‘There have 
been few, even among the picked men of the Service, to play such varied and 
important parts. Early in life he seems to have imbibed something of the 
spirit of his master, John Lawrence, as a man of action; and whether he acted 
as a District Officer, or as Chief Commissioner of the Central Proviuces, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, Finance Minister of India, Governor of Bombay, or 
as Famine Commissioner, he left everywhere behind the stamp of his vigorous 
personality. His famine policy will be long remembered in India, not so 
much for any permanent solution of a great administrative problem, as be- 
cause of the shiftings it underwent at the bidding of his bureaucratic masters 
for the time being. To act under orders was the cardinal tenet of Sir Richard’s 
official life ; indeed, he held that his superiors had as much right to unquestion- 
ing loyalty from himself as he had from his subordinates, Of his Parlia- 
mentary career we have not much tosay. There too he might have proved 
more useful than he really did; in fact, he once more verified in his own case 
that however vigorous and versatile an Anglo-Indian official may be, he has 
few chances of gaining the ear of the House,” 


13. The Nagar Charcha cordially approves of the selection of Sir 


Selection of native gentle- 
men from the Bombay Presi- 
dency to take pait in the 
coronation ceremony in Lon- 
don. 

Nagar Charcha (62a), 19th 
Mar. 


Jamsetji Jijibhoy as representative of Bombay City 
to take part in the coronation ceremony in London 
and is sure the selection will be welcomed by all 
communities. The paper, however, expresses its dis- 
satisfaction with the selection of the Honourable 
Sardar Vinchurkar to represent the Presidency at 


the coronation, and says :—We do not know what the 
young Sardar has done to merit the honour beyond supporting Government 
through thick and thin in the Legislative Council. His Highness the Aga 
Khan, in our opinion, is best fitted to represent the Presidency. Besides, it is 
an injustice to the Muhammadan community that it should be left entirely 
unrepresented at the coronation ceremony. It is not yet too late for Government 
to rectify the mistake, for there can be no objection to inviting His Highness as 
an additional representative from the Presidency on behalf of the Muham- 
madans. 


14. The Irish have willingly undergone great sacrifices for England’s sake ; 
yet the Unglish have all along treated their just 
demands with contempt. In fact, the secret of their 
discontent lies in the contemptuous treatment the 

have uniformly received at the hands of their rulers, 
If the English continue to oppress:the Irish instead of treating their demands 
sympathetically, the people of India too will have grounds to apprehend that 
they will also receive similar treatment and in consequence their hopes of 
obtaining justice from their rulers will be shattered. To prevent such shatter- 
ing of legitimate hopes ought to be the aim and endeavour of every British 
administrator ; for therein lie the real interests of England. If the Irish question 
be amicably settled, the Indian people will be delighted as much as the [rish, 


15. Verily, our adversaries are our helpers. The high-handed manner in 


Comments on the attitude 
of England towards Ireland. 
Kal (102), 2)st Mar. 


_ which Lord George Hamilton has treated the ‘ Indian 
Alleged high-handed atti- Pamine Union’ has increased the interest of the 
English people in Indian affairs. The greater the 
indifference of the Secretary of State to the welfare 
of India, the greater his high-handedness, and the 
greater his spirit of boastfulness, the more strongly 
will the British people be convinced that India has 
become poor. In one way, therefore, the follies of 


tude of Lord George Hamil- 
ton towards the Famine 
Union said to have increased 
the interest of the English 
people in Indian questions. 
Shri Sayaji Vijay (87), 


Lord George Hamilton have proved very useful to us. 
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16. “We see from the English papers that the paporon the .annual 
9 income of India, prepared here by Mr. Atkinson of 
4s omments on @ paper en- the Financial Department, was read by proxy at the 
itled ‘A Statistical Review ; : ie 
of the Wealth and Income of 0nd of February before the Royal Statistival Society 
British India,’ rend by Mr. Of Great Britain. The full text of the paper is not 


eens + se the Royal yet before us, and we, therefore, reserve our comments 
Statistical Society. , | ae 
Kaiser-e-Hind (18), 16th on it for the future. Meanwhile, it may be observed 


Mar., Eng. cols. that public opinion has dragged the proud India 

Office down from its lofty perch and compelled it to 
émploy retired officials, basking or about to bask in the sunshine of the favour 
of the inner junta, to relate its side of the Indian narrative of administration. 
Of late, Mr. Rees seems to be the Goliath of the vested interests centred in that 
omnipotent office, He is ubiquitous in his labours on behalf of that organisa- 
tion. Of course, he was presentat the Royal Statistical Society and took 
part in the discussion which followed the reading of the paper. But there 
was also a non-official Englishman to meet the Goliath in the person of Mr. 
W. Digby. It was his book which the paper aimed at controverting. Mr. 
Digby says prosperity has been steadily leaving India, the income now being 
reduced to ? pence per day. No, says Mr. Atkinson, informally, of course, on 
behalf of the Government of India. It is of a penny! Wonderful difference, 
is it not, between 0:75d, and 0°875! So a wrangle ensued between the two 
sides. And it will be our duty iater on to examine the figures and arguments 
urged by either party. Meanwhile, even assuming Mr. Atkinson’s estimate 
to be correct, we know that the average income per unit is only ¢ pence per 
day. And the question is whether this condition of national wealth satisfies 
our standard or ideal of wealth. Is it all that the British can boast of after 
one century and a half of civilized rule ? ”’ 


17. The British Government in India displays much solicitude towards 
its subjects. It suffers the loss of lakhs of rupees 
. for mitigating the people’s distress. The appoint- 
apes iia India towards ment of the Irrigation Commission and the opening 
Aes, sg ee (52), Of relief works for supporting the famine-stricken 
15th Mar. rayats who are on the brink of death through starva- 
tion are instances of the Government’s sympathy. O 
poor India! To what plight hast thou been reduced? Where have thy once 
fertile soil and thy former glory gone? Alas ! The workings of time are curious 
and irresistible, [t behoves us, therefore, to quietly bear our lot and to remain 
content with such hopes of amelioration as British rule can afford to us, 


Solicitude of the British 


18. Writing in our last issue about the iniquities practised by the 

British soldiers in the Boer war, we remarked that 

Alleged tyrannical nature if the military administration of England was so 
of the British administration devilish, it was natural to suppose that her civil 
pgs yes (133), 17th @dministration of her dependencies was also necessarily 
Mar. ie tyrannical. The administration of India would serve 
as an apt illustration of this remark. Men like Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji have been crying themselves hoarse over the poverty of 
India, and yet the paternal Government has all along turned a deaf ear 
to their cries. On the contrary, it has been trying to show that the Indian 
people are lightly taxed. Is this not enlightened tyranny? Though it has 
been proved to the hilt that the land tax presses heavily upon the Indian 
rayats, men like Lord Curzon and Lord George Hamilton maintain that 
the tax is: moderate and that India is becoming richer every day. We 
again ask—Is this not enlightened tyranny? On the whole, it may be 
said that England’s military as well as civil administration is pervaded 
by aspirit of meanness and selfishness, and that if is entirely lacking in 
sympathy and affection. It appears, no doubt, good on the surface, but in 
reality it is not so. Such being the case, we Hindus must silently submit to 
what our rulers may say or do, If British administrators will give up 
their selfishness and act ina far-seeing manner, their rule will be popular; 
otherwise, we Indian people will be like brutes, that is, we shall be led to commit 

brutal acts. Then alone will our rulers open their eyes and think of mending 

their ways. But then’it will be too late to do so. eae aes 


Vo ee 
Se oe ey 
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19, The administration of India is conducted on such principles 
that even though the people may become discon- 

Condition of Indianindas- tented, the safety of the Empire will not in the 
psn daring the last twenty least degree be impaired, obwantiy, of comes 

ae Government profess to consult public opinion an 

psa anaicdomnans declare that the permanence of the Indian Empire 
depends upon the contentment of the subject people. In reality, however, care 
is taken to disarm all popular opposition not so much by measures calculated 
to promote happiness and contentment as by a policy of levelling which might 
make the people helpless andinnocuous. This disparity between professions and 
acts is palpable enough; nevertheless, it is a matter for regret that it has not 
been sufficiently recognised by our people. They are more prone to be charmed 
by outward expressions of generous sentiments and to hug the comfortable belief 
that what Government do is really for their benefit. This, however, is by 
the way. Our object to-day is to review the condition of Indian industries dur- 
ing the last twenty years, and to show that during this period our industrial 
progress like our political progress has been almost nil, Take, for instance, agri- 
culture, No doubt, the area of cultivation and the amount of land revenue have 
considerably increased during the period ; but owing to the crippling of indigenous 
industries, this increase has been accompanied by an increased pressure on land. 
Moreover, a portion of the increase is due to the birth of some new industries 
such as tea and coffee cultivation, the profits of which go into the pockets not 
of the Indian people, but of foreign capitalists, Practically, therefore, so far 
as the children of the soil are concerned, there has been very little industrial 
progress. Nay, on the contrary, the stringent Abkari and Forest policy of 
Government has tended to make the position of the rayats worse than before. 
Beyond establishing an agricultural department and a few experimental farms 
Government have done very little to promote agriculture. They have passed 
unjust laws with a view to ruin the sawkars, but they have taken no steps 
to establish agricultural banks, to increase the productiveness of the soil or to 
provide scientific instruction in agriculture. Even irrigation has not been 
properly attended to. But agriculture is not the only industry which has been 
practically neglected. No attempts have been made either to revive the old 
national industries or to establish new ones. The only redeeming feature of 
the present industrial situation in the country is the advance made by the 


” 


cotton industry. The result of this neglect of our industrial well-being is that 


a large portion of the national wealth is d’ained away to foreign countries, 
It isa matter of deep regret that even a Viceroy like Lord Curzon should 
have done nothing to promote the industrial development of the country. 


' But this state of things must not be allowed to continue any longer. The 


gruesome poverty of the people has at length opened our eyes to India’s indus- 
trial decline, and if only Government, the Native Princes and the wealthy 
classes among the Indian public will realize their responsibility in the matter, 
India can once more become industrially great and prosperous. 


20. British policy in India is so framed as to make the Hindus desti- 

tute of self-respect. Even the prevailing educational 

British policy in India and system is directed towards the same end. It is cal- 
the spirit of self-respect culated todeprive us of our nationality and our religion, 
among the Hindus. and thus to ruin us. Before 1857, we, Hindus, were 
Vartédarsh (133),17th Mar. highly patriotic; we used to take pride in being born 
sn ; Hindus and to look upon India as our own country, 

All these virtues, however, have now fled away from the country, and their 
place has been taken by a desire to ingratiate ourselves with our rulers. All 
this is the result of the policy of Government which, as wo havo said above, is 
calculated to deprive us of our sense of self-respect. There is, however, no fear 
that this result of British administration will be permanent. Hindu 
religion and morality are of such a character that they will more than counter- 
act the evil effects of the policy of dendtionalisation adopted by our rulers. 
For a time, indeed, we may lose our spirit of self-respect ; hut in the end it must 
assert itself. Our ancestors have bequeathed to us such treasures of religious 
and moral thoughts that all attempts to deprive us of our virtues must fail. 


spas | request to our rulers is that they should not carry matters to extremes, 


their own objects might be completely defeated thereby. " 
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21, There is no doubt that justice is not evenly administered between 
Kuropeans and Natives in this country. A number 
Administration of justice of special provisions in the law have been deliberately 
erin Pea and Euro- inserted for the benefit of the European offenders. A 
Y Gurdkhi (97), 15th Mar, | European criminal might claim to be tried by a jury 
composed mainly of Europeans, but a similar privilege 
has not been extended to the Natives. Again:a District Sessions Judge cannot 
sentence a European to more than one year’s imprisonment. If, therefore, 
a European is charged with an offence for which a higher penalty is provided 
by the law, he is brought before the High Court, so that he may have the advan- 
tage of being tried by a hag jury. ‘There is another provision forbidding 
the trial of Europeans by Native Magistrates. Murders of Natives by Euro- 
peans have not been rare in this country, but has a single Kuropean been ever 
sentenced to death ? ‘The same injustice is observable even in respect of less 
heinous crimes, As is well known, Mr. Ross, late Commissioner of the 
Sunderbunds, was sentenced to only 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment 
for embezzling fifty thousand rupees, whereas a Native officer in the Punjib 
was sentenced to ten years’ rigorous imprisonment for embezzling a much 
smaller sum. ‘The injustice in the Lyall case is also notorious, The Bombay 
Act of 1827 and the Bengal Act of i818 do not apply to the Europeans at all. 
So, on the whole, it is clear that justice 1s not evenly administered between 
Europeans and Natives in this country. 


22. ©The Financial Statement for 1902-3 has followed in the wake of the 

: — discussion in Parliament on the poverty of India; 

Py ~ bedi ‘Cae tied and through it, as through the course of the debate, 
Aaw. may be noticed the anxiety of the responsible Minis- 
ters to hold upto public gaze a prosperous India, Of 

the increases of revenue expected during 1901-2, according to the revised 
estimates, the most important are under ‘ltailways’ and ‘ Customs’; 
and the latter has been fixed upon as a ‘definite fact which cannot be 
explained away and which shows that the purchasing and consuming 
capacity of the peoples of India, the surest sign of their material prosperity, 
is increasing in a marvellously satisfactory manner,’ With this argument we 
ar® all familiar ; but even in the mouth of a l*‘inance Minister it cannot unmake 
facts. Every importer in the city knows that tho large imports of ‘ cotton 
manufacture,’ to which reference is made, are mostly speculative, and have put 
many a merchant on the wrong side of the account. Of the saving in expendi- 
ture, again, which has gone to make up a part of the surplus for 1901-2, nearly 


50 per cent., which are under ‘ Army Services,’ are in the nature of windfalls, 


or illusory. ‘The estimates for the next year, too, provide a surplus, though 
much smaller than that for the current year; but if the expectation about 
reduction of taxation is not fulfilled, except in respect of some petty imposts, 
we are offered instead remissions of land revenue to tle extent of nearly two 
crores, and the assignment of extra grants for village irrigation works, edueation, 
mincr public works and sanitation. Of the adequacy of the remissions it is 


difficult to form an estimate without seeing the detailed distribution; and the 


same may be said of the provision for ‘ direct famine relief’; but a total of 
90 lakhs extra for education, minor works and sanitation, for all the Local 
Governments, is nota very imposing allotment. ‘The ‘lessons of the Boer War’ 
under ‘ Military expenditure’ have more need to be learnt elsewhere than in 
India; and if the present abnormal military expenditure’ 7s to be incurred, 
we may derive from it such consolation as we can in the direction pointed 
out by Sir Edward Law. But people’s capacity for appreciating consolations 
of this kind sometimes materially differ. The postponement of the gencral 
revision of |’rovincial Settlements is under present circumstances only reason- 
able. ‘Ihe reference to ‘ cconomic progress,’ and ‘ india’s recuperative power ’ 
at the end of the Budget statement seems to us to be couched in the strain 
of that very optimism which is so strongly deprecated by the Iinance Minister 
himself.”’ 
cox 2085—5 
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23. <A correspondent writing tothe Adi complains that no steps are taken 

to mitigate the horrors of plague at Allahabad. He 

‘ a caei  aoet Bares says :—Plague broke out in Allahabad in November 
Kal (102), 21st Mar. last and yet for months. together attempts were made 

to conceal the fact. The local doctors and vatds 

having fled from the city, the people obtain no medical aid whatever. There 
is no plague hospital, and no proper provision for the burial or burning of 
corpses which, again, have to be carried in carts for want of carriers. Govern- 


ment have adopted no measure whatever for providing the people with huts 


outside the city. Commenting on this correspondence, the paper says :—In 
Western India, Government adopted all possible stringent measures for stamp- 
ing out plague, and it is therefore strange the fell disease is allowed to run riot in 


Allahabad without any attempt being made to mitigate its horrors. It isa 


thousand pities that Government*have built no huts outside the city for the 
benefit of the poor. The plague administration of Allahabad is an apt 
illustration of the extent to which mismanagement and recklessness prevail 
under British rule. 


24. “The Fancy Féte, held at Bombay at the instance and under the 

: patronage of Her Excellency Lady Northcote, proved 

“no oa s Fancy 4 grand success, and the proceeds of this monster 

Mahrétta (7), "16th Mar,  CXhibition of fancy things, fancy scenes and fancy 

amusements will be devoted to pure charity. The 

enlightened beneficence of Lady Northcote was assisted by the brilliant genius 

of many a man in Bombay, and the result was that a show, the like of which 

was never seen in Bombay for several years past, was organised. The sum of 

one hundred thousand rupees collected at the gates of the different departments 

of the Féte proves not only the wealth of Bombay but the extent of power for 

good which the mere association of a good name with a good cause can exercise 
upon the minds of men.” 


25. ‘We heartily welcome the Government Resolution on the subject of 
Resolution of the Govern- Duilding fines in the Salsette Taluka. The attitude 
ment of Bombay regarding Of the revenue-screwing machine of Government 
the levy of building fines in for the last few years had discouraged—we might say, 
Balsctte. Prakéeh (1). 17th 2 most stopped—building operations in the suburbs in 
M see ae bl) 31. Romaber.... sears Government have now seen fit to 
| velax the rigour of their demand. Government have 
required intending builders to keep open spaces round each building, but the 
restriction will not, we think, press hard on them ; nay, we think, it will prove a 
salutary check on speculators whose only object is to make money even at the 
risk of sanitation. On the whole, we commend the present action of Govern- 
ment, and trust, it will lead to the formation of model colonies in our suburbs.’’ 


26. “A recent Resolution in the Revenue Department modifies the 

; demands of Government regarding the levy of build- 
og oi Weebly Scho (14), ing fines in Sdlsette. The abatement is in itself a 
confession of the impolicy of hard bargains and fancy 

rices, But its retention, even in its shrunken form, is objectionable. In the — 
first place, it is not easy to understand on what ethical or economical principles 
the ‘ State is entitied to the full amount’ of the situation value. The situation 
value of non-agricultural building sites may increase enormously by the advent 
of a railway station or a factory. Fabulous prices have often been secured 
under such circumstances, But no civilized Government has ever yet con- 
ceived the idea of appropriating this situation value. If the situation value 
of non-agricultural land cannot be conveniently claimed, how can the situation 
value of agricultural land be claimed simply because it is to be transformed into a 
building site ? The two cases cannot be differentiated, and the claim is untenable, 
wee...ee The rules now promulgated will not induce many to resume building 
operations. Itis not very encouraging tobe told that ‘a higher rate may be imposed 
where land is in an exceptionally favourable situation with reference to sea, rail 
or road.’ The anticipations of Government about a substantial increase of demand 
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for land for building purposes are foredoomed to disappointment. Whatever 
prospect there might be will not be promoted by the promise of Government to 
‘raise the standard assessments,’ In the ‘ Rules for Building’ a few defects are 
discernible, The minimum limit of 300 square yards, except ‘for shops and 
other special purposes, with ‘not less than two-thirds of the site free of buildings - 
or projections,’ is too high. To avail himself of the concessions herein made, 
a man must take up at least 300 square yards of land, This shuts outa 
poor man who would be satisfied with a plot of land 30’ x 50’. There is one more 
very unsatisfactory feature in the new rules. Why should the assessment be 
increased on land not actually built upon? The garden compound ought to 
be regarded as agricultural land fenced in. In truth, it is nothing else. It 
is open to a land-owner tocontend that he desires to build over only a definite 
spot, and all the land around the building he wishes to retain as agricultural land, 
What is there to forbid him to do so? If he leaves the ground unfenced, 
not even the shadow of an objection could be raised. Fencing ought not to 
be penalized. A revision of the rvles would be beneficial,” 


27. Weare glad to note that Government have at last been compelled to 
ie oe reduce the amount of building fines in Salsette, The 
aga Seiandees ), Resolution on the subject, however, is not entirely 
: satisfactory as it does not provide for the reduction of 
fines for building on sites situated near the Railway station or the sea 
or on public roads. It is difficult to understand the object of Government in 
excluding such sites from the benefit of the proposed reduction, as the exelu- 
sion would discourage the erection of houses on convenient localities and thus 
indirectly check the migration of the people from the city to the suburbs. 


28. With reference to the classification of crops in different parts of the 
iscnike oh Wn vege Ahmedabad District reported to have been made by 
classification of crops made the authorities with a view to the recovery of land 
in the Ahmedabad District assessment, the Hitechchhu observes :—In making 


for the recovery of land the classification the authorities have over-estimated 
revenue. . . 
Hitechchhw (58), 13th Mar. the out-turn of crops, completely losing sight of 


the diminution in the crops due to deficient rainfall 
and the damage done by the rats. Somehow or other, the classification seems 
to have been made on _ insufficient information. We should. like to know 
if the Mamlatdars have placed implicit confidence on the reports of Talatis 
or whether the Collector or his Assistants are responsible for haviag given 
them instructions to over-estimate the crops, The Gujardt Revenue Enquiry 
has shown that Mamlatdars and Talatis are, on the whole, scrupulously careful 
in discharging their duties. We, therefore, cannot help laying the blame 
for the over-estimation at the doors of the Collector or his Assistants. It is not 
unlikely that the latter may have looked with suspicion on the reports of 
their subordinates and revised their estimates, thus threatening the 
rayats with tyranny and oppression, If the recovery of assessment is to be 
based on the classification, we are afraid the rayats will have to sell their 
belongings and even to incur debts, and it would go hard with them to 
maintain themselves during the next six months. It behoves the higher 
authorities, therefore, to make enquiries into the matter. 


29. A correspondent writes to the Kesari from Niphdd (Nasik District) :— 

a i its succession of famines has reduced the rayats of 
Pot « cecal to give remis- Niphad to great pover by - This year, too, the Crops 
sions to the rayats in the have almost completely failed and the agricul- 


Niphédd Taluka (District tyrists arein anxiety as to how to pay the revenue 


a Ne 06) 18th Ma . assessment, especially as no remissions or suspensions 


were granted to them on a liberal scale during the 
last two famines. No doubt, Government have issued a notification that 
remissions will be granted to bond fide agriculturists whose lands are free 
from mortgage or debt. Such agriculturists can, however, be found only in 
smal] numbers and there is no reason why other agriculturists should not be 
treated with similar sympathy. The oppressive Land Revenue Amendment Act 
has made it impossible for the rayats to obtain loans from the sawkars and has 
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increased their difficulty of meeting the revenue demand of Government. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that Government will be pleased to order an all-round 
remission to the extent of one-fourth of the assessment in the Niphad Taluka. 


30. The Svadesh Bandhu bitterly complains that the wages paid on 


Complaint against the 
practice of levying fines 
on relief works in the Presi- 
dency. 

Svadesh Bandhu (71), 12th 
Mar. 


have to do their tasks un 


relief works opened by Government are very inade- 
quate even for meeting the bare needs of the workers, 
and learns with much concern that the authorities in 
charge of the works are levying fines from the 
workers, if they fail to turn out a fixed amount of 
work during the day. It remarks that the workers 


der very unfavourable conditions and it is not, there- 


fore, surprised that the work turned out occasionally falls short of the normal. 
The paper says that the work of digging and of fetching pebbles from a great 
distance in the heat of the sun is so hard as to excite the compassion of even 


a hard-hearted person. 


The paper requests the Government to abolish the 


practice of making payments in proportion to the work done as the system, it 
thinks, defeats the benevolent intentions of Government in starting relief works. 


31. ** Government 


Approval of the action of 
Government in ordering all 
Military officers on plague 
duty to revert to regimental 
duty. 

Mahretta (7), 16th Mar. 


have notified that, from the lst of April next, all 
Military officers, now doing duty as plague officers, 
should revert to regimental duty. This means that 
henceforward plague administration is to be under- 
taken by civil agency. ‘Thischange in the personnel 
of the Plague Department has not, we are inclined 


to think, come a day too soon. For while, on the 
one hand, the District officers, who were mainly responsible and primarily 
concerned with the suppression of the plague, were dissatisfied on account of 
their being embarrassed by a somewhat uncongenial military agency, on the 
other hand, the local bodies were all along opposed to the apportionment of 
charges on account of the military agency, because in cases in which the 
salaries or portions of them were held to be chargeable to the public bodies by 
the Accountant General, they were a very heavy burden on their exchequer, 
And really this apportionment of burdens by the Accountant General has 
become very arbitrary in spite of the principles laid down in the Resolution 
of the Government of India issued in 1898 on the subject. It was only the 
other day that the Poona Municipality was called upon to pay its contribution 
to the salary of Captain Lockhart-Muir, who was a Plague officer here about 
three years ago, though the understanding was, we believe, that his salary, 
like the salaries of the officers of his time, was to be paid by Government. 
Well, however that may be, we are glad to find that Government have 
determined to localise plague administration as far as possible, and also to 
cheapen it. The next step would be to hand over plague administration 
entirely to the Municipalities and give them full control over plague expendi- 
ture. Judging by the signs of the time, even that is not distant.” 


382. The Sind Gazette refers to a very appreciative nctice of Mr. R. Giles, 

: Commissioner in Sind, in the Pioneer and observes :-— 
—— 4 a isan Com- «We can bear testimony to the high integrity of 
Sind Gazette (11), 18th Mar, Character, the lofty aims, the devotion to duty, which 
st have been evidenced by all Mr. Giles’ actions in 
public life. His sound judgment and intimate knowledge of the people of Sind 


have hardly been equalled—certainly never surpassed—by any other official 


who has ruled in this province. He has been ever willing to lenda ready ear. 


to any real grievance, and has striven to remedy it wherever possible. And 
throughout the whole of his life in Sind his sole aim has been public good, 
an aim that he has followed with an energy and whole-heartedness that have 
at times endangered his health. We can speak from personal experience 
of the strain undergone by Mr. Giles as President of the Plague Committee, 
and of the patience and gentleness with which he accomplished his arduous 
duties. ‘The hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Giles is known to all, and we have 
frequently paid tributes to their high social qualities in these columns, 
Throughout the whole province they will be universally missed and regretted. 
And, Mr. Giles’ departure will be sorrowed over by the entire community as 
depriving us ofa just, sympathetic and able ruler, and a sincere personal friend.” 
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88. A correspondent writes from Shikaérpur (Sind) to the Phanix :-—* It is 
indeed fortunate for Shikdrpur to have an able man 
Balogy of Mr. M. P. Khe- like Mr. M, P. Khareghat at the helm of its judicial 
reghat, District and Sessions administration. He is small in stature, but possesses 
ae cat ti lear and intelligent head. He is si 
Phoenix (8), 15th Mar, a clear and intelligent head. He is simple no doubt, 
but his simplicity covers a vast ocean of learning, 
His experience, his sense of justice and his merciful nature combine to make 
him an ideal Judge. His patience on the Bench, his sympathy for the poor and 
his promptness in helping the needy are bound to extort for him that reverence: 
from the public which was due to King Asoka or Akbar the Great. We are soon 
going to be deprived of this man, for the rumour is afloat in the press that he is 
to proceed on leave to his native place, perhaps never toreturn. The inhabitants 
of Shik4rpur seem to have clothed themselves in black at such news and 
beseech the Government, through your paper, to persuade Mr. M. P. Khareghat 
to honour Shikdrpur once again after his return to duty from leave.” 


34. Commenting on the reported dismissal of the City Magistrate of Shi- 
karpur, the 4/-Haq says :—“If the step the Sadar 

Comments on the reported Court Judge has taken is in the interest and good of 
dismissal, of the City Magis- the public, we would request His Honour not.to spare 
nse tg (42), 8th Mar. Pains in ridding the country of all high-handed and 
Eng. cols. oppressive Magistrates of whom, we are afraid, he will 
find not afew. In the case against the City Magis- 

trate of Shikdrpur we are told that the clamourers were only Hindus. Whereas 
His Honour may find Magistrates in other quarters who are not in the good 


books of any section of the population.” 


35, ‘We notice that Rasai and Lapo are still raging in the country 
and the zamindars continue writing volumes to us 
Alleged evils of Rasat and about them, nervously suggesting that it being a 
ae, ir ge subject unpopular with the officials, we should be 
Mop, (42), “? eareful in treating it. We, however, do not believe 
es that it is unpopular, since we know for a fact that 
the higher authorities are with us in considering Lapo and Kasai as the 
greatest scourge for the country. The other day, the zamindars, who met 
at Hyderabad in a meeting the proceedings of which we have already 
published, unanimously declared that unless and until Lapo and Rasai 
were totally abolished, they could not prosper. They were on the point 
of making a joint representation to Government on the subject when nervous 
and weaker influence. prevailed. We hope that Government will attach the 
same weight and importance to their protest which it would undoubtedly 
have to their representation......... The press and the public have with one 
voice been harping on this glaring injustice to the zamindars and we do 
not see how it is difficult for the Government to root it out.” 


36. ‘The zamindars of the Nara Division have been complaining to us 

of the hardship to which they are unnecessarily 

A grievance of zamindars subjected. It seems that in the Thar and Parkar 
in the Thar and Parkar istrict the Forest administration is placed in the 
a ea) Sth Mar. lands of the Revenue authorities who make it com- 
mena ae 2 pulsory for the zamindars to keep the fence of the 
Government Huris bordering their lands in proper 
order. This entails great expense and inconvenience, besides being unjust to 
the zamindars. It is, in fact, the work of the Forest Department and the 
gamindars have nothing to do with it. Would that Government saw 
through the many unjust hardships of a very important section of its 
subjects which in Sind means almost the whole population including the 
aristocracy of the country, We do hope and trust that the grievances of the 
zamindars, which from time to time we bring to light, will receive due consi- 
deration at the hands of the Government and that early steps will be taken 


to remedy them.” 
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37. “Hundreds of persons are brought before Magistrates under the Irriga- 
| tion Act and convicted illegally, It is an offence 
_ Alleged illegal conviction ynder the Irrigation Act to dig a water-course from a 
Hs igation Act in Bind the Government canal without permission, and it isa 
Ai-Hag (42), 8th Mar, Tevenue offence to cut a water-course through Gov- 
Eng. cols. ernment lands for irrigation purposes, and people are 
also punished if they cut a water-course from their 
own Caria. Even if they put straight a crooked water-course for the sake of 
convenience in their own lands they are hauled up. ‘This kind of procedure 
has been going on for years and the unscrupulous Darogas and Overseers have 
been getting credit for it from their superiors who are no better than them in 
comprehending the law. What we greatly wonder atis that it has not yet been 
detected by better heads, although it is supposed that records of cases are con- 
stantly being sent for and gone through by the higher authorities and the work 
of the Magistracy carefully supervised. We are, bowever, informed that the 
Commissioner, who is always ready todo a good turn to the zamindars, has 
done something while on tour to prevent such conviction, But nothing short 
of a general circular explaining the law to the lower authorities will redress this 
grievance of the zamindars,”’ 


38. ‘The Banias are as incorrigible as ever. In spite of all enactments 
they do not leave the poor agriculturists in peace. 
Alleged fictitious character Jn fact, the Banias are working as a nation against 


of the suits brought by thom and “ h . , 
Banias against Zamindars the boycott them at every turn. hey are 


3 Sind. devising all means possible to entrap their victims, 
Al-Haq (42), 8th Mar, and now-a-days they have made ita point to get 
Eng. cols. up false cases and to prosecute the zamindar in order 


to evade the lengthy and expensive procedure of the 
Civil Courts, especially if they find a Mukhtiarkar, Head Munshi, a Bailiff or 
a Tapedar inclined to favour their tricks. ‘T'o forge documents, to buy over a 
Tapedar or a Bailiff for the purposes of prosecuting a man under Section 353 of 
the Penal Code or to haul up a man for imaginary wrongs regarding fields and 
produce, has become their daily practice. It costs them but little to employ a 
Bailiff in a civil suit, to endorse that a summons is served upon the defend- 
ant (when in fact it is not) and to obtain an ex parte decree and subsequently 
to attach the house of the defendant unawares and if no property is found 
therein, to attach the house of his nearest relation. If they do not succeed 
after so many plans in getting anything out of the defendant, the Bailiff is not 
reluctant to prosecute the defendant for obstructing a public servant in the 
discharge of his duty. By such and similar contrivances the poor creature is 
compelled to hand over even his wearing apparel, beddings, cattle and seed 
grain which are necessary to enable him to earn his livelihood or, as an alter- 
native, to go to jail. Who but the authorities, who are the protectors and 
saviours of the oppressed, can come to the aid of the unfortunate agriculturists 
and save them from such confirmed enemies? The Magistracy may be warned 
to look upon the complaints with an eye of suspicion or at least to accept them 
with great caution. The Civil Judges similarly should be careful in giving 
sanction to the Bailiffs to prosecute. We may also assure the Judges of the 
Civil Courts that in nine cases out of ten, the endorsement of the Bailiff, that 
he has served summons on the defendant, is a lie pure and simple.’ 


39. ‘The mails continue to be closed in Hyderabad at 7 o’clock. That 

the Postal authorities should thus persist in turning | 

A postal grievance in ga deaf ear to the cry of the public is indeed very 
CO rene | Mar, ‘Surprising. They cannot for a moment doubt the 

echt Ce) ist justice of the complaint. It goes without saying that 

seven is too early an hour for the closing of the mails, 

when the first train starts from Hyderabad at 11 p.m. What is it then 

that prevents the Postal autnorities from ordering the mails to be closed at a 

later hour? It will cost them very little—nothing in fact. It isa pity—a 

sore pity—that the Postal authorities who enjoy the reputation of being ‘very 

attentive to public grievances should thus give cause for just murmur,” 


23: 


: 40. **We wnderstand. that Mr. Steele has 

Mr, Steele praised for in- arranged both for the increase of the Police force ag 
Tetetthed (Sind). force of well as for the patrolling of the town by mounted 
Pesthde (43) | 8th Mar Police. This is indeed like Mr. Steele, His paternal 
Eng. cola. ; Kardchi Chroni. SOlicitude for the people committed to his care 
ele (5), 16th Mar. is very commendablé,” [The Kardchi Chhonicle also 


expresses similar sentiments. | 


41, “ Weare sorry to find that most of the Divisional officers show them- 
cia ck oe selves utterly unmindful of the increased responsibility 
te ttaeal- allie aggre Hyder- OD their part to look after the welfare of their re- 
abad for neglecting plague Spective wards which the withdrawal of compulsory 
duties. measures has given rise to. They think that they 
_ Prabhit (43), Ist Mar, have now little to do beyond taking care of their 
—" ofices and taking a holiday. This is showing a 
lamentable want of appreciation of the situation created by the abolition 
of plague regulations. It was never meant that people should be left in 
their present helpless condition to shift for themselves as best they may and 
that no helping hand should be stretched out to them. What was meant was 
to replace compulsion by moral suasion. The withdrawal of compulsory 
measures deprived the plague authorities of the powers of officers, but not of 
those of patriotic citizens or of philanthropic men. They cannot compulsorily 
remove patients or contacts, but they can certainly do many a kind office and 
considerably minimise danger and suffering by advising and helping the 
afflicted. Which of the Divisional officers doso? How many can honestly 
say that they go about their wards daily, visit the plague patients and 
persuade them and their relations to do all that is necessary in their interest 
and render them the help they require? In many a house plague patients 
are lying whose relations will thankfully receive any advice or help that is” 
given them. Some patients have no relations at all to take care of them. 
No helping hand is held out to them even. But let that alone, such as wish 
go to the plague hospital also get no aid at all from Divisional officers in 
being removed, ‘This will lead to awful consequences which, it is to be feared, 
will be wrongly ascribed to the abolition of compulsory measures.”’ 


42. ‘* We learn that the Police have forcibly removed families in which 
deaths have occurred from plague to landhies at Gidu, 
Alleged unjust enforce- We should like to know how they came to do so. So 


ment of a plague measure in fay ag we can see, the action of the Police is quite 

Eydoreet fast the resolution which the Plague Commi 
Prabhdt (43), 8th Mar. %gafnst the resolution which the Plague ommittee 

Eng. cols. passed at a meeting held on February 17th. Accord- 


ing to this resolution only persons who may, while 
suffering from the disease, be brought from an infected quarter to a locality 
which may happen to be free from plague, can be compulsorily removed. The 
police could have removed the patients who lived with the two families that 
have been segregated, But the patients having died, the Police had no 
business to obtrude their unwelcome presence and drag the surviving members 
out of their shelter and consign them to landhies.”’ 


43. “Weare sorry that plague patients are being still occasionally 
: removed in bullock carts. During this week two 
Bp amt against the alleg- such cases were brought to our notice. For the 
. practice of removing 6 a , : | : 
plague patients in bullock first case, the authorities entrusted with carrying 
carts at Hyderabad (Sind). out plague measures in the Cantonment limits and, 
Prabhit (43), 8th Mar, for the other, the Police of Hyderabad were responsible. 
Eng. cols. : The man from the Cantonment limits died in the 
cart. We draw the attention of the Cantonment Magistrate and the Police 
Inspector to the matter with a request that they will issue strict instructions 
to their subordinates by no means to remove patients in bullock carts. The 
jolt of these carts is enough to kill plague patients.” 


44 Although Bandora is under British Government, the way in which 
its affairs are administered would lead one to think 

Alleged laxity of Police that it is fully one century behind the times in point 
a oie management of progress and civilisation. The population of the 
© Fateerceaiiiad (18), 16th town is 20,000 and the annual income of the 
Mar, Municipality verges on a lakh of rupees, yet the less 


said about the condition of the roads and the lighting 


secined 
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of the streets, the better, Loud complaints have been persistently made about 
the utter inadequacy of the local Police force, but to no purpose. Indeed the 

resent state of things in Bandora has.grown almost to a scandal and it be- 
Loves both the public and the authorities to make an effort towards improving it. 


46, ‘Few men had a larger —- of friends gn Dosabhai Framiji, 
, . @ither among Europeans or Natives. This is perhaps 
Franit * oa aaa the best compliment that could be paid to a sla of 
Votce of India (13), 22nd Bombay. He was a man of rare abilities and tact, 
Mar.; Jam-e-Jamshed (60), even fora Parsi, and had the happy knack of using 
en ae, his opportunities as if by instinct. It was this latter 
trait in his character, we believe, that made his life so useful and so successful, 
No man, in his day, did a larger amount of good—a fact which is sometimes lost 
sight of by those given to an exclusive contemplation of his worldly prosperity. 
Mr. Dosabhai was essentially a good-natured, kindly man whom every one found 
it to his advantage to keep well with. Old and young, rich and poor, all who 
sought him felt the better for a contact with him. As an officer Mr. Dosabhai 
Framji was without an equal. No other native officer has enjoyed the confidence 
of Government to such an extent. And his unique official position he tried to 
use for the good of the public, though with unequal success. But it is asa friend 
that Dosabhai Framji will be the longest remembered. That man would have 
got up from his death-bed to do a good turn toa friend. With him friendship 
seemed to be a passion; it was a special gift, as those who knew him best assure 
us. [The Jém-e-Jamshed writes appreciatively of the late Mr. Karaka’s official 
career and remarks that he exerted a strong influence for good in promoting a 
better understanding between the rulers and the ruled. It also observes :— 
Mr. Karaka is the only native who has attained to the honour of being the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. It is said, however, that natives have, 
subsequent to Mr. Karaka’s retirement from the post, been considered by Govern- 
ment to be unfit for exercising the functions of Chief Presidency Magistrate. ] 


46, ‘The Gujarati cordially approves of the reduction in the commission 
om _ on inland money-orders made by the Post Office 
_ Reduction in the commis- and urges the Postal authorities to introduce further 
gion on inland money-orders, ° a ; 
Gujarati (15), 16th Mar. reforms such as increase in the minimum of weight 
for letters carried for half an anna, reduction in the 
postage rate for registered newspapers, &c. 


47, A correspondent writing to the Kesar: appeals to the Hindus of 
| Maharashtra to take steps with a view to repair the 
Request to the Hindus of tomb of Bajirao I, situated in the village of Rdver on 
pie ta to yp the banks of the Nerbudda. After describing the 
oe : - © secone "tomb and its present dilapidated condition, he says :— 
jirao I. | ’ : 
Kesari (106), 18th Mar. His Excellency Lord Curzon’s love for the ancient 
monuments of India is well known ; nevertheless, it is 
too much to expect him to turn his attention to such a comparatively insignifi- 
cant monument as the tomb of Bajirao I and take steps for its repair. No. 
doubt, to us the tomb, though wanting in antiquity, structural grandeur or 
artistic skill, serves to recall the bright days of Maratha glory. But the Viceroy 
cannot be expected to view the matter in this light; and hence it is the 
duty of the Hindus of Maharashtra the mselves to get the tomb repaired. The 
repair would cost no more than Rs. 500, and this small sum can be easily col- 
lected by raising subscriptions. But if a separate fund cannot be started, I 
would suggest that a portion of the Shivaji Memorial Fund might be applied - 
towards this object, as, in all likelihood, the contributors to that fund will not 
object to the proposal. 


48, The al lends its support to the attack of one Thakur Kahan 
Chandraji Varma, a member of the Punjab Arya- 


An attack against Christi- Samaj, against Christianity, and, in doing so, writes 


anity. . ‘ ° 
21st Mar. in places irreverently of Jesus Christ speaking of 
Kil (102), t Mar | Mites if he were an ordinary mortal. It ae Te 
Jesus as ‘ Jesus alias Yesu,’ ‘a gentleman by name Jesus,’ and ‘ meherban ((it, 
kind, a term of respect prefixed to the names of gentlemen enjoying high 
position) Jesus.’ It says :—The argument that Jesus Christ is the only saviour 
of man is altogether untenable. According to Christianity itself, the fall of 
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man took place thousands of years before the birth of Christ. Why did not: 
Christ descend on earth earlier instead of firmly closing hiseyes to the sins 
of men? All the while, he would seem to have been absorbed in the 
delight of ruling the kingdom of heaven in the company of his Father. 
Tf ‘ this lord’ had been really an ocean of mercy, he would not have hidden 
his merey under a bushel for such a long time. Again" this son of God’ was 
born in an out-of-the-way place and even now his supremacy has not been 
recognised by all the nations in the world. If Jesusis the only universal 
saviour, why should that ‘gentleman’ have claimed only partial supremacy ? 
These arguments and many others, that can be brought forward, show how 
a cd the pretensions of Christianity to be the only true religion 
in the world, 


49. A correspondent of the Kd/ describes in verses the lamentations of a 
parrot confined in a cage over its condition. The 
— of an encaged following is a brief summary of the verses :—O 
eae (102), 21st Mar, God! This golden cage in which I am confined pains 
. my heart. I long for freedom, and wish to live in 
the company of my fellow-creatures. I long to sit under the shade of trees 
and to sing the song of freedom, Better to die than be enchanted by 
this golden cage or by the ornaments which have been put on me. [I detest 
life in this cage and wish to be in the midst of my companions in the forest, 
Who but thee, O God! can satisfy this wish? Why was Il born to be a mere 
burden to the earth? Better to eat wild fruits and drink of the mountain- 
‘spring than to lose independence. I know this, but alas! Icannot now act 
accordingly. I wish to work for the good of my fellow-creatures and even 
to die for them. Why then, O God! hast thou kept me in confinement? What 
good can I hope to obtain from my present dependent, helpless condition ? 


50. A correspondent of the Kal writes an article on the alleged superi- 
ority of the wild ox over domestic animals. He 

The wild ox’s love for gays:—There is no doubt that the wild ox is superior 
— end a ee to domestic animals, for, unlike them, he loves freedom, 
menic animale, . ~SCLhe domestic animals have entirely to depend upon 
Kél (102), 21st Mar. men who reap the benefits of their labour. They 
enjoy no freedom but have to obey the orders of their 

masters. If they were to know what subjection means they would never 
willingly accept it. Itis only their ignorance that makes them remain contented 
in subjection to men. Such being the disadvantages of subjection one cannot 
but appreciate the love of freedom which distinguishes the wild ox and regard 
him as far superior to domestic animals. He knows what dependence means, 
and hence does not like it, though it may be accompanied by peace or by 


increase in population. 
Legislation. 


51. “The Bill to amend the City of Bombay Police Act, as it has now 
emerged from the Select Committee, is a considerable 


‘The Bombay City Police improvement on the original draft, ‘I'he various objec- 
a Gottir (23). 16th tions raised against the new clauses at the first reading 
Pe A ae (2s); of the Bill appear to have received full consideration 

ats Sea at the hands of the Committee, who have recom- 
mended important changes and modifications. On certain points the members 
of the Committee are not unanimous, but it may safely be averred that the 
Bill, as modified in its present form, if passed into law, will have but very 
few and not important defects left in it.’ | 


52. The new Police Bill contains a provision which many fear can be 

used to hinder the free expression of thought in 

A i amen | ~ (29), 200 public places........., It is feared that the clause 
ee empowering the Commissioner of Police to prohibit 

the delivery of harangues, &c., may be so interpreted as to enable that officer to — 

prohibit the preaching of the Gospel in public places in Bombay. if so, it 

might be possible for an unsympathetic Commissioner to prohibit such preach- 
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ing on the ground that it ‘may probably inflame religious animosity or hosti- 
lity between different classes or incite to the commission of an offence,’ If 
this fear is well grounded, it is important that the right of free expression of 
thought in public places should be safeguarded. This is not a question that 
concerns Christians alone. The Hindu, the Muhammadan, the Parsee, and the 
Christian should equally enjoy the right of peaceably expressing thought in 
public places where the rights of others are not obstructed. The fact that 
objectionable people might create a disturbance should not be interpreted to be 
@ reason why free speech should be denied. If the character of the speaking 
is in itself without objection, the hand of the officers, who are deputed- to keep 
the peace, should not be placed on the speaker, but on those who disturb the 
lawful assembly. What is, therefore, needed is a very clear understanding that 
there is no encouragement given to the disturbers of the public peace, who seek 
to hinder a speaker from expressing his thoughts to an assembly in a public 
place. A free press, and the right of free public speech, must be guarded with 
the greatest jealousy.” 


53, The Jdém-e-Jamshed ap eg the 2 na ray > with which, it says, 

. 7 the Bombay City Police Bill is likely to be passed 

PM ageced ogre Mee into law. The Bill, it observes, |e coleman 

in passing the Bombay City considerable alterations in the Select Committee and 

Police -F on te it thinks that the interval between the publication 

we tamed (Oy SU of the revised draft and the final reading of the Bill 
is too short to allow the public to adequately consider 

and discuss the various complex sections of the Bill. The paper does not see’ 
why the final reading of the Bill cannot be postponed until the Council meets 

at Poona during the ensuing monsoon. 


Education. 


54, “It may be instructive to know how many have been the new ap- 
a aie al ah pointments the Government of India has created since 
creation of the post of the it issued that high-sounding circular for economy in 
Director-General of Educa- and retrenchment of public expenditure, consequent 
tion in India. | aa the Penjdeh scare and the forcible seizure of Upper 
M ae tha ag (18), 29th Burma. And it may be further instructive to know 
(BOM TEE how many of the new appointments created since the 
publication of that historic circular are of a sinecure character, It is to be 
hoped that some inquisitive Councillor will interpellate the Government of 
India on the occasion of the approaching Budget inquiring about the number of 
such new appointments, the reasons for creating them, and the amount of the 
salary fixed to each. Perhaps, the information conveyed would tell us how far 
they were justifiable and how far they have been made to provide for the Dowbs 
whom every Government in the world, with its human frailty, is prone to patronise. 
In India it is not infrequently alleged that appointments have to be made less 
on account of public exigency, and more out of consideration for the Dowbs, 
friends and relatives of men in place and power, who have been unsuccessful at 
public examinations or have not been able to get a decent berth in England. 
One of those sinecure but highly-paid appointments, for which the Government 
of India has shown great partiality, is the Director-Generalship of something or 
other. Since the date of the retrenchment circular referred to, the tendency has 
been rather to multiply than reduce them. The logic, therefore, of that circular 
may be left to be demonstrated by those who can uphold these fat appointments, 
We have a Director-General of Land Records and Agriculture, a Director- 
General of Mining and a Director-General of Archzeology, besides, the older 
Directors-General for almost all departments of the State, such as post office, 
telegraph, railways, irrigation, survey, forest, statistics and so forth. But the 
keen eye of Lord Curzon was able to discovér that the Educational Department 
was without one. And a lover of learning as he is, he finds it incumbent on 
the Government in these days, when the school-master is abroad, and Educa- 
tion Commissions are to the fore, to provide a Director-General of Education. 
Surely, if for developing the physical and material resources of India a Director. 
General in Mining is needed, so that British enterprise may be able to exploit the 
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subterranean treasures, it logically follows that another is needed to develop: 
the mental resources of the country also, and with his aid literally ‘educe’ 
the dormant talent of the land and raise it to heights sublime. Inspired by: 
such unselfish motives (we hope we shall not incur the wrath of our ethical 
Viceroy on this occasion) it has been announced that Government has created. 
this new appointment of Director-General ot Education. None willdeny that 
such an official is wanted. But the question has been put all over India, from: 
the Pioneer, the Statesman, and the Times of India downward, who may be the. 
Mr. Orange who has been lucky enough to get it? India knows him not. 
Nor for that matter has England heard of this latest educational celebrity who, 
at the beck of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, is to achieve miracles in 
the intellectual firmament of this ancient country which can boast of intellec- 
tual literature which is at least two thousand years older than that of Great 
BPUUAIN. 600 scons: It now remains to be seen how Lord George Hamilton justifies 
his latest present to India. Will the rayat suck this new Orange dry or will the 
educational Orange squeeze him dry with a further educational tax to illumine 
his darkness and make him alive to the naked condition of his indebtedness for 
want of the knowledge of the necessary three R.’s, Anyhow the Orange from 
home is to begin with £2,400 per annum for the modest £150 he was hitherto 
contented with in ‘poor’ England exhausted by the war in South Africa.”’ 


55. ‘* Inscrutable are the appointments of en India Office at times. We 
hear that a young gentleman, Mr. Orange, is coming, 
oo Spectator (#), 16th Ovex to India on over ten times his present salary to 
guide the helm of our country’s educational barge. 
Mr. Gladstone was famous for unearthing hidden jewels ; and perhaps Lord George 
is trying his luck too! The choice can only be justified by results, but up to 
the present the Secretary of State has not exhibited exceptional skill in 
selecting officers for the State. It would have been wiser, therefore, to select 
an old, tried hand. We may only passingly remind His Lordship that the 
much-promised Dr. Weldon had to retire prematurely. This isa land for 
sober, statesmanlike administrators, not for aspiring enthusiasts. We hope 
Mr. Orange will always bear in mind this important fact.” 


56. ‘Lord Curzon has created another new appointment—Director- 
aes Pill rie tee General of Indian Education. Lord George Hamilton, 
PF scan aban (9) however, has filled the new appointment in a 
manner that presages small good to the original 
end which Lord Curzon had in view in creating the appointment. A raw 
man from England, without any the least experience of Indian education, has 
been pitchforked into the newly created appointment on the strength of a 
somewhat distinguished academic career. And without any idea as to how 
things generally stand and the way the land lies, this young man will lord it 
over his seniors who have grown grey in the service, and who were cudgelling 
their brains over intricate educational problems when Mr. Orange, the new 
Director-General, was learning to lisp out his Alphabet on his grandmother’s 
knees, The job is so atrociously flagrant that even complacent and self- 
contained Anglo-Indian papers like the Pioneer and the Statesman have felt 
constrained to enter their protest against it.’’ 


57. Writing about the progress made by Mr. Tata’s scheme for establishing 

| in {India an institute for scientific research, the Kesari 

Request to Government to gays:—Owing partly to the liberality of Mr. Tata, 

help = Tata a saves a and partly to the sympathy shown by the Mysore 

stantial pecuniary grant, Government, an institute for scientific research is 

Kesari (106), 18th Mar. ~— ‘likely to be soon established in the country. It is to 

be hoped Government will recognise the need of 

sanctioning @ substantial pecuniary grant to the institute and thus further 
the cause of science and scientific research in India, 


58. “ Itspeaks volumes for the zeal, earnestness and indefatigable energy of 


The Muhammadan Educa. N@Wabzada Nasrullakhan, that he should have been 
tional Conference recently able so successfully to push on his scheme for eleva- 


held at Bombay. ting the intellectual condition of ‘his Muhammadan 
Rast Goftér (23), 16th brethren in the Western Presidency......... . That the 


Mar., Eng. cols. Conference is able and competent enough to carry out 
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its work successfully there is not a shadow of doubt about. A large subscription 
has already been collected, and the question to be decided is how to apply the 
amount, Apart from the object which the promoters of the movement may 
have in view, we are inclined to agree with Sir Charles Ollivant in think- 
ing that the money could not be better employed than by backing the existing 
educational institutions in the different parts of the Presidency, which are lead- 
ing @ precarious life for want of funds and proper management. Af any rate 
we offer our hearty congratulations to Nawabzada Nasrullakhan and his 
colleagues on the excellent results they have achieved, and wish the Conference 
continued success.” 


59. **Thesecond Muhammadan Educational Conference was held this week 
Gujardti (18), 16th ME in Bombay under the presidency of Lord Northcote. 
as. A gi “+ The Conference held last year at Surat had recom- 
mended the establishment of Zilla and Téluka Commit- 
tees and the raising of the One Rupee Fund proposed by Nawabzada Nasrullah- 
khan. As regards the former, not much progress has been made. Only 
three Committees have been established in three places, viz., Surat, Kaira and 
the State of Cambay. The establishment of active and zealous Committees in 
different zillas is a work of time, and we think that His Excellency’s scepticism 
as to the success of the schemes propounded by the Conference is not wholly 
unjustified. The somewhat regrettable incident in connection with the Confer- 
ence to which Sir Charles Ollivant drew the attention of the Muhammadans 
assembled shows that a good deal of apathy and indifference will have yet to be 
overcome before the Committees which are yet to come into existence become a 
living reality. The Rupee Scheme, like the one pice scheme propounded by 
some zealous friends of the Congress movement, looks nice on paper in the 
form of a resolution, How farit will be a success remains to be seen. Unless 
there is a community ready to respond quickly in a spirit of spontaneity, 
its success is problematical. His Excellency was astonished at the moderation 
of the demand made upon his purse by the promoters of the Rupee Scheme and 
therefore, made a graceful present of anold Muhammadan coin of gold to the 
Rupee Fund. Lord Northcote addressed a few words of encouragement to the 
Conference and was followed by Sir Charles Ollivant. The latter was right in 
urging upon the attention of the Conference the importance of not dissipating 
their resources by scattering their institutions and of taking advantage of the 
existing institutions in suitable central localities. The chief function of the 
Conference, at any rate for the present, will consist in awakening Muhammadans 
to the importance of education and of mutual co-operation. The work before 
it is not quite easy. But if rapid educational progressis desired and substantial 
results are to be achieved, something more than passing resolutions will have 
to be undertaken in right earnest and that is the collection of funds and enlist- 
ing the co-operation of sincere, disinterested and active workers.” 


60. “The promoters of the Muhammadan Educational Conference, which 

2 met in Bombay last week, may congratulate them- 
aa of India (18), 22nd selves on their success. The Ccedenmaas received, as 
it richly deserved, the sympathy of the Governor 

and many Ligh officials, and the results of its deliberations have been, on the 
whole, such as to justify one in expecting that many more of its kind will be 
held in other parts of the Presidency to concert united action for the intellec- 
tual improvement of the community. That a larger employment in the public 
service is no panacea for all the ills that afflict our Moslem fellow-subjects, 


_isaconclusion which has been gradually impressing itself upon the minds of 


the more intelligent among them, and they are beginning to perceive the value 
‘of self-help. We have always held that while Government would be doing 
an injustice to other communities, and inflicting a grave injury upon the 
Muhammadans themselves, by giving pteferential treatment to the latter as 
regards public appointments, the State would be justified in putting whatever 
facilities it could in their way, to help them to compete successfully. with the 
other communities for official patronage. These special facilities could be 
‘given in no other line so effectively as that of education; and no sensible and 
“patriotic publicist will hesitate to join with the Muhammadans in their prayers 


“to Government to thus help them on at the start. But, at the same time, it is 


‘clear that even in this direction Government cannot do everything; the 
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brunt of the struggle for their intellectual emancipation must be borne by the 
Muhammadans themselves, Helping themselves they may soon find that they 
are being helped by others in all directions. With a fair start, with perse- 
verance and unity of action, they may soon outstrip the cther great community 
in some matters at least.”’ 


61, “The appointment of Mr. Ganesh Janardhan Agashe, B.A., as Curator 


i 1 oe hes acaba, of the Government Central Book Depét will, we feel 
oe a ee confident, give satisfaction to all in Bombay and 
ment of Mr. G. J. Agashe, . =P : y 
B.A.,a8 Curator of the Gov- Clsewhere, Mr. Agashe is a distinguished scholar. of 
ernment Central Book Depét, English, Sanskrit and Marathi languages, He is also 
— Oeiaton (iB), 190 known as a poet. He has won laurels in the literary 
ee as cole )s field. He is a model disciplinarian - and a successful 
., Eng. cols, ‘ 
teacher, and he was a worthy lieutenant of the late 
Mr. M. M. Kunte.......... His qualifications entitle him to lay claims to a 
professorial Chair of the Sanskrit language, although his claims have not 
hitherto been considered, and it is now hopeless to expect that they will ever be 
so considered hereafter.” 


62. The Mahratta expresses its approval of Dr. Thomson and Principal 
Sprott’s suggestion to the Universities Commission 
Aliens peony wedi ate the desirability of building residential quarters 
mg Stuoens tp. tor the students of the Poona College of Science, and 
Guan oF Pcl oe says :— Till 1896 the idea of students’ quarters in 
Mahrétta (7), 16th Mar. connection with this institution did not prominently 
occur to anyone. Probably it was thought 
that the students could conveniently attend the College though they lived in the 
city. But with the advent of the plague the benefit of students’ quarters 
became more apparent, and the idea of providing such quarters became 
confirmed. In the meanwhile, two buildings became fortunately available, 
and opportunity was taken to house some of the students there. The 
agricultural quarters were built with a view to locate the students of the Agri- 
cultural classes near the Kirkee Government Experimental Farm, But itis well 
known that, till recently, the agricultural classes were nearly empty, and there 
was more than enough room for them in the Kirkee quarters. Another 
building is the old Bacteriological Laboratory built at an expense of about 
Rs. 35,000 by Government ona site granted free by a Parsee donor. The 
Laboratory was fitted up, the Bacteriologist began the work, and it was then 
discovered that the temperature and the general meteorological conditions of 
Poona could not suit the Laboratory operations, as if these could not be 
ascertained beforehand, or had altogether changed after the opening of 
the Laboratory and purely out of spite for the cruel Bacteriologist. But 
however that may be, the fact is that the Laboratory was shifted to the 
cool hills of Naini Tal. The building, therefore, remained vacant. The 
compound being extensive, the buildings might have been extended somewhat, 
and thus quarters could have been given to the students near the College. 
But what was done was this. The dog-kennels were converted into kitchens ; 
the animal stalls were given to students for a fee of one rupee per head, and 
the main building was given to Professor Page free of charge. ‘'here is in 
these stalls—wretched uninhabitable rooms—hardly accommodation for 15 
or 20 students, and Mr. Page, designated Superintendent of these students’ 
quarters, superintends 15 or 20 students, and is the lord of all that he 
surveys in the ten acres of an empty compound. ‘The Bacteriological 
Laboratory was no doubt gone, but instead of the dogs and animals, 
the students offered to be the subject of torture in the squalid hovels; 
so that if the charity of the Parsee donor had animal torture as his 
object, it had no chance of being purposeless. As for the Agricultural 
quarters, they are at the distance of nearly a mile and a half from the 
Science College, and are for that reason very inconvenient to the students, 
A third cheap device has also been used, we are told, for housing the 
students. Single-pole tents are given for use, and we can say given gratis; 
and the students occupying them possibly enjoy a kind of lively camp life, as 
con 2085—5 | 
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most’of those who had the experience of hutting out in the plague days might 
be able to realise. It is a pity, these facts about the students’ quarters of the 
Science College could not be brought out before the Universities Commission. 
The members of the Commission, we believe, went over the College buildings, 
but they did not appear to be struck with the patent deficiency of the students’ 
quarters. Otherwise they would have questioned Professors Thomson and Sprott 
on this subject in their oral evidence. But even as things are at present, why 
should not Professor Page be good enough to vacate the quarters. which he 
enjoys free of charge, and to the great inconvenience of students?) Why 
should not Government extend the buildings in the same compound, and thus 
make good permanent accommodation for the students ? ”’ 


63. We deplore most strongly the freedom with which Parsi ladies of the 
3 resent generation are used to moving about in crowd- 
2 ok te alleged ed sathuetaa without the: protection of male com- 
results. panions. For ladies to be jostled about here and 
Rast Goftir (28), 16th there in places where there is a rush is surely neither 
neg iene ace (15), modest nor respectable. We are sure this phase of 
social ‘progress’ must not have been forestalled by 
the pioneers of female education among the Parsis. ‘A little learning is a 
dangerous thing, and the truth of this maxim is being illustrated in the 
evolution of Parsi society. ‘The helpless and awkward position in which 
some Parsi ladies were placed in the midst of the rush at the last Fancy Féte 
must surely put the community to shame. Weare staunch advocates of the 
liberty and advancement of women, but we cannot look with equanimity 
on the extremes to which ideas of liberty are carried in practice. Such Parsi 
parents as allow their daughters unrestricted liberty to move about anywhere 
they like, should now be brought to see that in their blind desire for social 
reform they have reached the brink of the precipice of social degeneracy. 
[The Kaiser-e-Hind makes similar remarks and also deplores that a large 
number of Parsi ladies, although some of them, the paper says, were 
accompanied by male companions, should have so far forgotten all sense of 
propriety as to have made bold to enter the enclosure of the ‘Shannon River’ 
at the Fancy Féte on Saturday the 8th instant, when, according to the paper, 
the rush over the enclosure was simply tremendous, The writer says that some 
‘scenes’ which he personally observed at the Féte were disgraceful to the 
community and hopes that while attending similar gatherings in the future 
Parsi ladies will show better regard for propriety and decency. |] 


Railways. 


64. ‘ During the current year about six Locomotive Foremen on the 
North-Western Railway either retire or go on long 
Alleged injustice done to furlough out of India. Under the circumstances 
aa employes on the it is but natural that some of the older Drivers 
orth-Western Railway. ° or ‘ ; 
Railway Times(10), 15th with 20 or 25 years’ service should expect to be 
Mar. nominated to these posts, and several of them, we 
are informed, applied: But the North-Western: 
Railway apparently wants young men as Foremen, as some of the applicants 
were informed that old men were not desirable. Now these ‘old’ men are 
below 55, we presume, the usual age limit allowed on State Railways, and 
after the many years of faithful service they have some claim to the appoint- 
ments. What then is the reason for keeping them out of itP The age question 
is only a make-believe, for it is absurd to condemn men wholesale in this 
fashion. The true cause appears in the fact that most of these senior men are 
on Rs. 200 a month, plus overtime; and they would, of course, object to fill 
up the vacancies on Ks, 210 consolidated, which is the wage offered for these 
Foremanships. It is said the Manager is not cognisant of these doings of the 
Locomotive Superintendent! It is to be hoped that he will look into. the 
matter when this is brought to his notice. We would also draw the attention 
of the Government of India to the matter,’’ | | 
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Municipalities. 


65. “We cannot repeat it too often that the Muhammadans are ver 

ee es i poorly represented in the Municipalities of Sind and, 
Pra, at erage eer . we have already pointed out before, through no 
Municipalities of Sind and fault of theirs. The wards are so arranged that it is 
request to Government to utterly impossible fora Muhammadan to be returned. 
appoint a apse toa ‘There are only two remedies, either Muhammadans 
Hederabed- Manicipality. - must be nominated by Government in a proper pro- 
Al-Haq (42), 8th Mar., Portion or the ward system should be so re-arranged 
Eng. cols. as to secure a proper number of Muhammadans. Under 
the new Municipal Act, the Commissioner in Sind is 

given the power to effect this, and we have heard that the Commissioner has 
asked the Hyderabad Municipality to suggest a plan by which the object of the 
Muhammadans may be gained. In the meanwhile he has been good enough to 
increase the number of Muhammadans by appointing one more member of the 
community to the Hyderabad Municipality. We hardly think that the Munici- 
pality isa proper body to devise means to the advantage of the Muhammadans, 
However, until the Municipality comes to a conclusion, the Commissioner can 
satisfy the Muhammadans by nominating them in Municipality whenever 
opportunities occur, ‘There has now occurred another vacancy in Hyderabad. 
Owing to the death of Mirali Husein, there is a Muhammadan vacancy which 
the Commissioner should be good enough to fill by nominating a Muhammadan, 
and we can suggest the names of Mr. Sheik Ghulam Hussein, B.A., LL.B., who 
has settled in Hyderabad to practise, and Seth Ismailji. Both these gentlemen 
are well worthy of the honour and possess good business qualities which will 
make either of them a useful member of the Municipality. We are echoing 
the feelings of the Muhammadans of Hyderabad and we hope the Commissioner 


will accept our suggestion.”’ 


66. We have nothing but praise for the attitude of Mr. Ibrahim Rahim- 
tulla, who was once a staunch advocate of the Colaba 
The Bombay City Improve- Reclamation Project, but who has shown the moral 
— Trust and the Volaba coyrage to suggest, on second thoughts, the postpone- 
eclamation Project. sas ) = 
Kaiser-e-Hind (18), 16th “ent of the scheme for some time to come. We 
Mar. really want more men of Mr. Rahimtulla’s type in 
the public life of the city. Regarding the scheme 
itself, the public looks upon the T'rust’s hope of enriching itself by means of the — 
project as all ‘humbug.’ We hope, therefore, that Government will, out of 
regard for public opinion, withhold its sanction to the scheme and impress on 
the Trust that its proper duty is to lessen over-crowding in the city rather than 
to launch grand projects for amassing wealth. 


Native States. 


67. A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta :—“ Will you, or any of your 
contemporaries or the Government enlighten the 

Succession to the gddisof public on the following points? His Highness 
lag and Mirajmala Kesari Singji, Maharaja of [dar in Mahi K4ntha, died 
Rani was pregnant, and naturally the decision as to 

the succession awaited the result of the delivery. The Rani gave birth toa 
son, but the child died soon after his birth. Claims for the gddz were 
preferred by Sir Pratapsing and his brother of Jodhpore, and also by 
the Thakor of Soswe under Idar. It is said that the Soswe branch is closely 
allied to the Idar dynasty, hut the Government of Lord Curzon have selected. 
Sir Pratapsingji to the gddi. Probably he is selected in recognition of his 
services. It is good to recognise services, but it is bad also that a rightful heir 
should lose his right. It would be well if the Government publish their reasons 
for the selection they have made. Tho Mirajmala Chief died some time back in 
the Southern Mardtha Country, and a young member of the Kurundwad branch 
is selected for adoption. The young nobleman, they say, was seated on the gdd¢ 
first, and the adoption took place the next day, but the name of the elected 


Mahriitta (7), 16th Mar. about a year ago. At the time of his death his — es 
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Chief is not changed according to the Hindu custom. When Her late Majesty 
took the government of India from the Company under the Royal management, 
the Chiefs of India were promised that the succession would follow according to 
their own religion. Government have hitherto followed the course. In the 
time of Native rule the sovereign power did anything, but the British Govern- 
ment professes to guide its actions by principles of equity and justice and the 
people naturally get confused when any departure is observed from these 
principles.” 
68. In an article headed ‘ Should educational questions be made racial ?’ 
the Mahrdatta deplores the evil effects of the caste 
Comments on the speech system as it obtains in India, advises Native Princes 
Kolhéper hmong - satis not to emphasise caste distinctions by patronising and 
Education Society. employing in the service of their States men of their 
Mahrétta (7), 16th Mar. § Owr castes to the exclusion of others, but to follow 
the example of Shivaji, who, it says, conferred 
important posts to men of tried ability and merit without distinction of caste. 
The paper takes exception to asentence in the speech made by Colonel 
Ferris at Kolhdépur in connection with the Maratha Education Society started 
there, and proceeds to comment thereon as follows:—‘* Unfortunately Colonel 
Ferris, in an evil hour, stated in his speech his deliberate opinion that ‘all 
other things being equal, a Maratha should have preference in a Maratha 
State.’ It is impossible to believe that Colonel Ferris has grasped the full 
meaning of what he has unwittingly preached. The word unwittingly is deli- 
berately used, for it is well known that it was Colonel Ferris, who has drafted a 
Gujarati gentleman from Kathiawar to be the Prime Minister of a Konkanastha 
Brahmin State. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that Colonel Ferris did 
not give full thought tothe lengths to which his impolitic principle would 
lead. ,Preaching like that, before young and old men of the Maratha caste, 
cannot but lead to mischievous results. It can hardly be believed that 
the Dewan, who was a Parbhu, was pleased in the heart of his hearts 
with the narrow principle preached. It is difficult to believe what the 
Jamkhandi Chief, who was present and who is a Konkanastha Brahmin, 
would think. It will be hardly right for Colonel Ferris to blame the 
Jamkhandi Chief, when he is given full powers, if he directs Mr. Vaidya, 
his Parbhu Karbhari, to go about his business and secures a Konkanastha 
Brahmin of the most approved and loyal pattern, It is the duty of all public 
men to protest against such specious, but certainly suicidal, principles. It 
is much better to take things as they are, and not to fan, howsoever sincerely, 
the flame of caste prejudice. Until, by further education caste jealousies are 
toned down, the policy of the British Government seems, generally speaking, 
wise. It is good to employ Parbhus in Brahmin States and to employ 
persons of various castes in the same office. If Deccani Brahmins, Par- 
bhus and Shenvis of approved ability and merit be sent to Kathidwdr, and 
Nagars and Banias of approved merit and ability be brought over to the 
Southern Maratha States from Kdthiawar, a great deal of improvement will be 
effected. Colonel Ferris, who has seen service in Kathidwar, can quite under- 
stand the caste jealousies and court intrigues in Kathiawdr. Outsiders from 
their very position act as deterrents to these bad influences in Native States. 
One feels somewhat hopeful that a gentleman of Colonel Ferris’ culture and 
impartiality will resist the temptation after reading these lines of unconsciously 
flattering the ruinous prejudices of Maratha audiences.”’ 


le 


69. ‘* There was an educational celebration at Kolhapur last week in 
—— ae connection with the work of the Maratha Education 
a =i (2) Society.......... While we have nothing but un- 
Ea aS stinted praise for the earnest efforts made by the 
members of the Maratha community for the improvement of their kith and kin, 
we cannot endorse some of the objectionable views propounded by the Political 
Officer Colonel Ferris, who addressed the gathering. He maintained that all 
other things being equal, a Maratha should be given preference for employment 
ina Maratha State. The gallant Colonel did not condescend to favour .us 


with his reasons for the view. We think it a very michievous notion, though 


we have no doubt that it was honestly advanced and conscientiously held. 


do 


If, ina Maratha State, a Maratha should have preference, then by thesame reason- 
ing, a Rajput should have similar preference in a Rajput State, a Musalman 
in a Musalman State, a Brahmin in a Brahmin State, and so on, and it follows 
as a natural corollary that castes and races which are not represented 
among the ruling Chiefsof India are not to expect employment in the 
service of any State. If the position is correct, then there is no justification 
for the honest agitation which educated India is making for a more extensive 
employment of the sons of the soil in the service of the British Govern- 
ment of India, which on Colonel Ferris’ principles ought to be manned 
by Europeans only. This is the reductio ad absurdum of the race test 
urged by him. In principle we think no such preference could be sup- 
ported, It is unknown to the common law of the land and to natural justice, 
The king is the father and guardian of his people, and all his subjects are 
or ought to be to him like his own children. He ought not to discriminate 
in favour of any to the exclusion of the rest, for such partiality is a devia- 
tion from his duty to his subjects. The fittest should be his servants........ 
There was atime when on the ground of high policy doctrines like the one 
proposed by Colonel Ferris might have been tolerated. Those times are now 
gone beyond recall, and our ruling Princes and Chiefs owe it to themselves, 
their country and their States that they should advance side by side with the 
nation in the path of progress, in which let us repeat efficiensy and political 
justice are the surest guiding principles,”’ 


70. A Hyderabad correspondent 

Disapproval of the rumoured intention of writes to the Kesarz entirely disap- 

ned cag a es to introduce British roving of the reported intention of the 

Aeagsid : Nizam’s Government to abolish the 

Kesari (106), 18th Mar. indigenous Goins and to adopt the British 
currency instead. 


71. Referring to the celebrations said to have been held in the State of 
Gaganbavada in commemoration of the 21st anniver- 
Placa gr diary Reinga sary of the installation on the gddi of the reigning 
“1 the State of Gacanbavada PYimce, the Kadi says:—The celebrations show the 
in the S. M. Country incom- keen solicitude the prince feels for his subjects. 
memoration of the 21st anni- Such solicitude, we note with regret, is hardly felt 
Meapaid Ase: installation on by the British Government for its Indian subjects. 
" Ral (106) lar Mac. The British officials in India feel no interest in the 
land of their temporary sojourn, and as they have no 
fear of losing their salaries, come what may, they are generally indifferent to 
the welfare of the people. The interests of the rulers and the ruled are not 
looked upon as identical, and in consequence no tie of affection can bind them 
together. None the less, as the Viceroyalties of Lords Ripon, Northbrook, 
Canning and Lawrence show, it is not impossible for British administrators to 
promote the good of the Indian people. Our only prayer is that India may be 
blessed with such rulers and that we may have occasion to hold celebrations 
like those recently held in the State of Gaganbavada. 


72. The Kaise,-e-Hind condemns the prevalence of polygamy among the 
Native Chiefs of Kathiawir, and observes:—The 
Disapproval of the alleged Chiefs being engrossed in courting the favours of 
provalence | . porgemy the Ranis, the subjects are commonly left at the 
a alor-e- Hind (18), 16th mercy of the Karbharis. If by chance the Karbhari 
pees happens to be an honest person, well and good, but 
: if not, the State is doomed. Are the duties of the 
head of a Native State to consist in settling differences between his Ranis 
or in administering justice between his subjects? It isa pity that polygamy 
has not shared the fate of other evil customs in the Native States. The 
Chief of Dhrangadhra has four Ranis already and intends to marry another 
shortly. Such a state of things surely should not be tolerated. Cannot 
British law do something to chevk it? 


con 2085-—9 | 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


73, A correspondent of the Kesari reports that Dada Rane and his 


Recent troubles in the 
Portuguese territory and 
reported punishment of Dada 


Rane and his accomplices. 
Kesars (106), 18th Mar. 


two sons have been sentenced to rigorous impri- 
sonment for 28, 25 and 31 years respectively. He 
also reports that altogether forty men have been 
imprisoned since martial law was proclaimed in the 
Portuguese territory. He condemns the conduct of the 
Portuguese Government in the matter as extremely 


unjust and says that it is now impossible for the prisoners to obtain justice 
save from the Home Government of Lisbon. 


74, ‘The Marine Lines Health Camps are often troubled by thieves. A few 


Thefts at the Marine Lines 
Health Camps (Bombay). - 

Native Opinion (33), 19th 
Mar., Eng. cols. 


Enquiries made by His 
Highness the Gaikwar about 
the causes of the alleged 
increase in Baroda in the 
number of native converts to 
Christianity. 

Shree Saydje Vijay (25), 
13th Mar. 


days ago thefts were committed in the Parsi Health 
Camps. Complaints were also received from the 
Parbhu Health Campsa couple of days ago. We 
hope our energetic Police Commissioner will take 
note of this and do the needful in the matter.’’ 


75. The Shri Sayajt Vijay announces that the 
number of converts to Christianity being on the 
increase in the Baroda State, His Highness the 
Gaikwar has given instructions to the Educational 
Department to enquire into the causes of such 
increase. A committee consisting of Messrs. Modi, 
Badrinath Shastri, Amrutrao Shastri and Professor 
Arte, the paper reports, will meet on the 18th March 
to consider the question. 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
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Municipality on the approaching coronation of His Majesty... 49 
Alleged occurrance of an unusual incident on the occasion of the hanging of a a 

criminal at Dhérwér __... spy! eos 20 
Dacoities : Reported dacoity in the Téluka of Dholka rs oss 55 
Plague of locusts at Belgaum ce ae 51 
Revenue collections at Sholépur ane o2 


Scuffles: A scuffle between the Hindu and Borah communities at Rajkot ee o4 
Shooting fatality : An alleged — at Gar, a village near Dhond ... es 5) 
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Ist of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


— 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1902.) 


a ee ee ee 


Rajahansa... +. 


gow 1738—le 


; 


| Brahman); 39. — 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Kiiition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ae 
OM, 
fa i ." a va a Te 
[ | 
ENGLisH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian  ,..| Bombay... Weekly ... »..| M. T. Fernandez ; East Indian ; 57 aes 940 
2 | Daily | Telegraph and’ Poona ee. Daily veel Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 47; formerly 600 
Deccan Herald. | | employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ooo) Ke Natarajan — oe a 495 
4 | Indian Spectator soc} WO, - | Ae oes Nowroji Manekji Dumasia ; Parsi; native of| 1,400 
| Surat ; formerly on the staff of the Bombay 
Gazette. 
& | Kardchi Chronicle .| Karachi .. sect Os | Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 51 ee 500 
6 | K4thidwdr Times ., Rajkot ... vo.| Daily oe ..| Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 200 
(Nagar) ; 42. 
7 | Mahratta ... veel POODR i; ».| Weekly,,, »»-| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, BA. LEB. 550 
be Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman) ; 28, "1 
& | Phoenix oo} Kar&chi... vs Bi-weekly oes rr oon Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan 500 
| LOJA); &e. 
: ; teal edited, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
9 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona wee) Daily ove eo RK. Lemny; Englishman ; 40 500 
and Military Gazctte. | 
10 | Railway Times ... ve Bombay... .| Weekly ... e-.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian . | 1,000 
11 | Sind Gazette . vee) Kardchi vee ... Bi-weekly «++ Colonel Cory; European; 61; a retired 600 
| | _ Military officer. | 
12 | Sind Times aes! Do. eae] BOs eee! Kh&nchand Rahuma! ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 400 
| | | 
13 | Voice of India... ~ Bombay... acs] Weekly ... ey ies j 1,000 
AnGLo-GusaRA’Tl. | | 
| | ) 
| | : 
14. | Deshabhakta oe ...| Baroda ... .. Weekly... ee (1) Dolatram Maganla#l Sh4h; Hindu (Guja- 650: 
| | | rati Bania) ; 26. 
| | (2) Vasantlél Sunderlél Desdi; Hindu (NAgar 
| | | réhman); 39. 
15 | Gujarati 9 ...| Bombay... 4 De. oe benbashn Surajrém Des#i; Hindu (surti| 4,000 
| | Samia) 3 47, : 
16 | Gujar4t Mitra | Surat Do. +++} Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 41 a BUC 
17. | Hindi Punch ... Bombay i 0. «+ Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 41 800 
| | | 
18 | Vratesme:Bind — <. Vo, eri eae 5) ear eee) Framji Cowasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 51 3,200 
! | | eae : 
19 | K4thidwdr News... seg, FROIMOU as ...| Bi-weekly e+ Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 38 ... 460 
99 | Kathidwdr Times... ie oe Bie ie »- (1) Tehelram Nenumal Vazir4ni; Hindu 470 
_ (KAyast); 42. | 
| (2) Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A.. LL.B; 
- Hindu (Nagar Bréhman); 42 | 
21 | Praja Bandhu .... Ahmedabad... Weekly ... ». dJeth4lal Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 600 
man) ; 34. | 
92 | Rajapatrika Do. ects ae ... Ganpatrain Uttamrim Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati, 300 
: _ Brdhinan) ; 26. 
93 | Rdst Goftdr «| Bombay e-| Do. » ee Kaikhoshru Navroji K4braji; Pdrsi ; 67 see| 1000 
94 | Satya Vakta a ae ei vos, Fortnightly  ...| Keshavlél Harivithald4s; Hindu (Shrimali 090 
@ Bania) ; 35, 
@5 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Baroda ... a Weekly ... ..| Damodar Sivlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ;| 4,300 
| 37. 
o¢ | Surya Prakdsh voof Surat... | Do. 4... eee! Nagindas Dayabhai ; Hindu (Rania); 51... 250 
} 
| Anoro-Ka’NAResy. : 
| 
| - | . 
27 wee} Dharwar + Weekly .» »--| Karolakar Dinkar Jathar; Hindu (Karhdda 30 


f 
| 
: 
r 


| 


No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. 
tp 
ANnGLo-MaxitTHul. 
28 | Dnydn Chakshu ,,. .| Poona ... soe 
99 Dny&noday oo .| Bombay... eee 
30 | Dnydn Prakash ,,, Poona ... 
$1 | Indu Prakdsh +» Bombay... 
32 | Mar4tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolhapur 
33 | Native Opinion ... .| Bombay... 
34 | Prekshak... .| Sat&ra ... 
35 | Samarth eee} Kolh4pur 
36 | Shahu Vijay vas] Do. 
37 | Shri Saydji Vijay .| Baroda ... 
38 | Subodh Patrika ... -» | Bombay... 
39 | Sudharak ... ..», Poona 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. | 
40 | O Anglo-Lusitano ..| Bombay... 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIUM. 
41 |O Bombaense .| Bombay... 
ANGLO-SINDI. | 
42 | Al-Haq J Sukkur Pa 
43 |Prabhit ... .» «| Hyderabad 
(Sind). | 
Ancuio-URpu. 
44 | Muslim Herald ... .| Bombayee. 
ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND 
GUJARATI. 
46 | Baroda Vatsal _.., .| Baroda . 
| 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND | 
KANARESE. | 
46 | Karndtak Patra ,,, ' | Dharwar 
GUJARA'TI. 
47 | Akhb4r-e-Isldm ... »».| Bombay ~* 
48 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar | Do. we one 
49 | Bombay Patrika...  ...' Do. sss 
50 |BombaySaméchér .... Do. ... 
51 | Broach Mitra... + | Broach eee 
52 | Broach Samachfr.., = ee ae 
53 | Deshi Mitr’ bee Spel NO Ses oes 


Weekly ... 
aes 
Do. 


| Bi-weekly 


| Weekly... 
.| Bi-weekly 
| Weekly .., 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
wa Ne 


Do. 


Weekly ... 


| Weekly... 


| Weekly ... 


ae 


| Weekly ,.. 


.| Weekly ... 


é 


a a A EEL A et OO EE: 
et ee eee - —- 


__. Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... 


.| Bhau Govind Sapkar ; H 


| Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; 


Hindu (Deshastha Brdéh- 
man) ; 46. 


| Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 


tian; 41. 


.| Hari N&rfyan Apte; Hindu Chitpawan Bréh- 


man); 32. 


| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, | 


Manager being Damodar S4vléram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; - 37. 


Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman) ; 30. 
| Ganesh Balla Phansalkar ; > Hindu (Karhada 
| Brahman) ; 30. 

B.A.; Hindu 


| | “Chitp R4mchandra Joshi, 
(Chitpdwan Brahman); 26. 

Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sd4rasvat Brah- 

26. 


..| Gopal 
man) ; 
| | Démodar Savléram Yande ; 
37. 
| ne Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


. Vinkyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahiwan) ; 32, 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 


| 


inv Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 
(Pathan); age between 35 and 40. 


oe ‘| es Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 


pes 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 26. 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu (Linga- 
| yat) ; 3] 


re Ki Ism4il Kazi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; ; 


: N Anbbhéi Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 45 


ia Balubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 


eer. 


seo 
’ 


| age 30. : 
-Kaikhosru M4nekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
| Parsi; 3l. i 
Ménekl4l Narotamdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 82... 


Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 42... ... 


KAshidds Bhagvandas; Hindu (K4chia, 7.¢., a 
vegetable seller) ; 42. 


, 


La ie die ile ae 


900 


1,100 
500 


1,100 


65 


250 


2,500 
2,500 
125 
4,000 
100 
500 
1,500 


) 


Now Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. —” 
| 
GusARATI—comtenued. | 
z 
54 | Din Mani ost -eo| Broach ... eoe| Weekly ,.. 60 re Gopald4s; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 
| nia); 47, 
7). 1 POE ki ee | Bombay... ++»| Monthly... «..| Bomanji Navroji KAbr&ii; Parsi; 41 ... hte 600 
56 | Gadgadat vn we Gee: ee wo.| Weekly oes vee —— Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassodaj} 1,000 
; , nla); 35. 
57 |Gap Sap ... eh “a ee «| Fortnightly ...) Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzban; Parsi ; 25__,,,' 425 
58 | Hitechchhu ie »--| Ahmedabad _,.,,; Weekly ... eoe| Jesing Mulji ; Hfadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62 m7 400 
59 | J&m-e-Jahdnooma -| Bombay... oo ii eer »-| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria; Pdrsi; 25 350 
60 | J&m-e-Jamshed ... «| Do. 1| Daily .| Jehangir Behrémji Marzban; Parsi;52 _—,..| 3,000 
$1 | Kaira Vartaman ... sit BMPR ssc és] Weekly ... "a: Fulchand; Hindu  (Shr&vak 79 
| ania) ; 63. | 
62 | Navs4ri Prak4sh .. »» | Navsari... oe “gee »--| Rustam)i Jamdspji; Parsi ; 52 ... 800 
63 | Nure Elam iss -e-| Bombay... «> Monthly... o--| Merw4nji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... 600 
64 |Nydyadarshak .. | Ahmedabad ...| Fortnightly ...| Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrimili 300 
| Shravak Bania) ; 33. 
65 | Praja Mitra eee eo| Karéchi,,. »..| Bi-weekly .| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; PArsi; 28 ... 300 
66 | Praja Pokar ove oss] Surat : Weekly -| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42... 500 
67 | Punch Dand ose. eost Bombay... a Do .. Jamnad4s Bhagvandés Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
39. 
68 | Samsher Bahédur - Ahmedabad ...; Do. , .|Savaibhéi Réichand; Hindu  (Shr4vak 200 
Bania) ; 57. 
69 | Stri Bodh... ies ve Bombay... ee-| Monthly... .| Kaikhoshru Navroji Kabraji ; Parsi ; 57 400 
| 
70 | Surat Akhbar... »..| Surat vee! Weekly ... ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33 300 
| | 
71 | Svadesh Bandhu ... vee) Mahudha «! Do. soo M4neklal Khushaldas ; Hindu (Bania); &0 250 
72 | Vishvadarshan ... oe Kaira eee 4 Do. .| Parsotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich BrAh-] oe 
| | man); 2v. | 
HINDI. ! 
78 i Pendit a on a FOOD ia + Weekly .. .| Govindrdo Gangaram Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 126 
| | jari) ; 40. 
74 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Bombay os | RO. ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (N4gar| 6,200 
cbar. | | Brahman) ; 36. 
| | 
| Ka‘NARESE, | 
| ) 
,: Digvijaya ue one . Gadag ... ». Weekly ... .| Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu mee 
| oe | (Devang, Ling#yat). 
76 | Hubli Patra oss SOE son msl .. Hanmant Sanjiv Sagar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
| man); 40. 
77 | Karndtak Vritta... «| Dharwar ee »-|(1) Shivrim Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
| | (Karh4da Brahman) ; 30. — 
| (2) Ann4charya Bél4charya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| | (Deshasth Brahman); 32. 
73 Loka Bandhu 10, dus aes} 9 »»-;| Gururao Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 300 
| | (Deshasth Brihman) ; J7. 
79 = Loka Mitra is ve Haveri (Dhar- Do. ., ---| Guddo Melgir Nidgir; Hindu (Deshasth is 
| war), Brahman). : 
30. ~—-s Rasik. Ranjini ve Gadag ... Do. -+-| Gaurishankar Ramprasid; Hindu (Kangja 200 
| Brahman) ; 40. ; 
81  Saty4 Vritta og eee; Do. ; e Do. ., Shrinivas Raghavendra Umachigi; Hindu 200 
9 ae (Deshasth brahman) ; 47. 
} 
: | : 
MaRATHI. | 
gg Arunodaya + ee Thana ... Weekly ... .| Késhinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan, | 700 
| | | Brahman) ; 66. 
ag | A'ryavart oo» >... ve Dhulia.,, —«*'_Do. | Withal Lakshman Upfsani; Hindu (Deshasth) 400 
| | ) Brahman) ; 37. 
g4 Belgaum Samachar eee) Belgaum »» Dow «. «| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 325 
| 37. 
| ‘ 


—— pears 
No. | Name of Publication, | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Kiditor, — 
MARa’THI—continued, | 
| 
85 | Chandanshu eo ae Tdsgaon bs Weekly .., «+, Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 28 
| shasth Brahman); 38. | 
86 | Chandrakant = y.. « | Chikodi we iN ia ...| Ganesh Moreshvar Khadilkar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
! | pawan Brahman) ; 36. | 
87 | Chandrodaya ... Chiplun a Re a ..| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu Canon 250 
| : | Brahman); 34. 
88 | Chikitsak... ee ... Belgaum 20s] Do ce ee Bhimaji Hindn (Deghasth Br 4hman) ;| ; 600 
| 42 
89 | Chintémani eo-| NipAni ... acl DO. ‘a ia | Bdmchandrs Réghoba Gurau ; Hindu (M: 6 40) 
{ t 1a | 
90 | Chitragupta | Karad ... | Do. rr ...| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhéda 100 
7 : | Bréhman) ; 31. 
91 | Dakshin Vritta ... ... Kolhapur Do. . Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (ChAndra- 170 
, seniya Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 63. | 
923 | Deen Mitra .., Bombay... Do. ES RS: see 
93 | Deshakdlavartaman .., Erandol Do. . Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth| 218 
| | Brahman), 37. | 
94 | Dharwar Vritte ... .... Dhérwar a ... Rao Saheb Antaji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 700 
3 | | ~ Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 52. 
95 | Dnydn Sagar... ,. Kolhapur Do. ve igre Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdérasvat Brah- 275 
| man); 36. 
96 | Gurakhi ... _,.| Bombay... Do. ... Vinayak Narayan Bh4te; Hindu (KarhSda’ 2,400 
| | | Brdhman) ; 32. | 
97 | Gurdkhi ... ane ieee t. w Daily | Do. do. 5,000 
98 | Hindu Punch - Thina .../ Weekly ... | Shridhar Vaman S&athaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 000 
| |  Brdhman) ; 36. | 
99 | Jagadddarsh Ahmednagar .... Do. oe BahirAv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
: | pawan Brahman) ; 47. | 
60 | Jagadhitechchhu _..| Poona se] Do. .... Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 4,000 
| | | wan Brahman) ; 70. : 
101 | Jagatsamdchir ... , Thana ne tie i. . Trimbak A’b4ji Rdéje; Hindu (Kaéyasth 600 
| Prabhu) ; 36. | 
(102 | K4l ...| Poona, roneee oS ../ Shivram Mahidev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu’ 2,900 
: | | (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 40. 
103 | Kalpataru..., ...| sholdpur | Do. ,..( Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| ; Brahman) ; 43. 
104 | Karmanuk + POODE es. sia ern .| Hari Nirayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitpawan 3,000 
! | _ Brahman) ; 32. 
105 | Ker4l Kokil Jombay... Me, Monthly Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 2,000 
| | Braihinan) ; 45. 
106 | Kesari ee Poona ag Weekly ..- me Bi i] Gang: ‘dhar Tilak, B.A., LU.B.; Hindu 23,000 
| ! (O hitpawan Bb r4liman) ; 39. 
(107 | Khdndesh Chitragupta .. | Dulin a sect DR eas Balwant Réoji Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
1 Brahman) ; ; 39. 3 
108 | Khdandesh Vaibhav | Do. wee ee Soe Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 800 
| | | pawan Bréhman) ; 50. 
109 | Kumtha Vritta ... Kumta oo Do. ..., Lakshman Babur4éo Hegde; Hindu (Barasvat 300 
‘ | : ! Brékman) ; 42. 
110 | Lokamata.,.. ee ... | Fengusle it Did , Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 525 
| | Brdihman); 23. | 
11] | Lokaseva ... eee | Nasik... a Do. ,. Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu Chitphwwn 300 
| ! Brahman) ; 35. | 
112 | Mahirdshtra Yritta .. | satara .. see 0 OR ..., Pandurang Babéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Marth | a 150 
| ) 35. 
| 
: | 
113 | Moda Vritta coe | Wai sent SO Naa ...| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu alates 1.500 
| | Brahman) ; 50. 
114 | Mumbai Vaibhav ,..| Bombay... sent BE is eee, Ganesh Keshav Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- — 1,600 
pawan Bréhman ); 39, 
115 | Mumbai Vaibhav ae SSR: 5 AS | Weekly ... ane Do. do. sal Bene 
| z | 
116 | Nagar Saméchér... »..| Ahmednagar .,,) Do.  ... oe — Linguji Hindu (Telegu Fulméli) ; 75 
-¥ | 
117 | Nasik Vritt uo cach MAME aes rae ee \ Calero ... Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 280 
, Brahman); 28. 
| | , - 
118 | Nydya& Sindhu... | Ahmednagar ,..,; Do. .., »..| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brihman) ; 28. 
119 | Pandhari Bhushan ,..| Pandharpur “7 ibnmumees w.| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
i | Brdhman) ; 28. 
| 


: ob 
No. Name of Publication. Where published. | Edition, Namo, caste and age of Editor, — 
| | | ; 
| | 
MARATHI—contuwed, | 
120 | Pandhari Mitré ... .| Paudharpur Weekly .. Govind Sukh4rim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 08 
Brahinan) ; 36. | ; 
121 | Poona Vaibhav Vadgaon Do. | Ganesh Mahfdev Kelkar; Hindu vhitpawan 300 
| | | Briliman) ; 38. 
122 Prahodh Chandrika «+| Jalgaon ne 170k bes al “— tyan Narsinh Fadnis, Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| | rv¥iiman) ; 
123 | Prabodh Ratna .| Barsi »-., Monthly .| Pérling Pr: a ‘Aya > Hindu (Jangam) ; 4€ 75 
124 Pratod -| Isl4mpur .| Weekly .. -»-| Ramchandra Nardyan  Kashalkar ; Hindu 300 
| . (Karh4da Brahman) ; 44, 
125 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola Do. ..| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35 | 135 
| 
126 | Saty& Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. ves Fa Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu ‘dei 1,000 
| | Brdhman) ; 55. | 
127 | Sholapur Sam4char . | Shol4pur Do. ve Narsdppa Abi inna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 42 _ 375 
128 | Shrigonda Vritt ... «> | Shrigonda Do. | Balabhai J4nubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 1CO 
3Y. 
129 , Shri Shahu eee | Satara vec Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 100 
| man); 22 
130 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 159 
| piwan Brdhman) ; 50. 
131 Sudarshan -| Ahmednagar | Do. Dhondo A'tma m Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| a Brahman) ; 35. 
132 Sudhakar ee ee-| Pen Do. «i . on Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&awan 400 
| | Brahman); 41. 
133 Vartddarah vce) MAIVON osc Do. .| Narayan P undlik Samant, Hindu (Gaud Brdh-. 600 
| man); 41. 
134 | Vengurla Vritta ... .| Venguria Do. .» Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Ilindu (Gand| 300 
| _ Brahman); 42. | | 
135 | Vidya Vilds .| Kolhapur Do. wee) Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 600 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 46. | 
136 | Vidyarthi .. oe} Nandurb4r ve] Do. ..| Sad4shiv Vaman MarAthe ; Hindu (Chitpawan/Veryemall. 
} Brahman); 24 
137 | Vikshipta ... oes eee| Bombay... sat Db. ...| Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu (Karhada] 1,800 
| | Brahman) ; 32. | 
188 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar 0s. san .| Monthly er Pe te ieee 600 
139  Viaeeahe ne | W4i .| Weekly ... ms Lakshman Mahidev Vaidya; Hindu ion 950 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 25. | 
140 | Vritta Sudha ‘a oo, Satara a De. 5 ht Bae Vamnan Khatavkar; Hindu (De- 100 
| | shasth Brahman) ; 35. 
141 Vy4pari .| Poona Do | Na&na Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| *500 
a man); 3%. 
SINDI- 
| 
142 | Khairkhah Sind wes} Karachi Weekly | Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Anil) ; 27 600 
143 prea ee 2. ae. | De. Be Mahomed walad Sidikkhan ; Seioeutadl 
| “| madan; 46. ce : 
144 | Sind Sudhér seel 100s < oes onet e. si Kh4nchand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 33 = 600 
145  dealrese 4 aE Roe Gee | ieee ovk Ens ae eae! -Jhamatmal Ldlchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40. ...! 200 
a 
| Urpu. | 
146 Bombay Punch Bahadur .| Bombay... oo! Weekly... | Hakim Mahomed Abdu! Hamid Farrahk;' 700 
Muhammadan ; 46. 
147 | Sult4n-ul- Akhb4r a te a on ee ae a Do. do. “| 400 
‘Mana’rut AND KA'NARESE. 
e | ae 
148 | Chandrika wo == oee| BSpralkot wee) Weekly... oe Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
, | Brahman, wages 37. Ainda’ (Deshasth 
Karnétak Vaibhav <nct AIMEE cus cee DDO. ces, oun Ae «ee ordpur;, Hindu (Veshast 300 
ie | Do te Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 38. 
150 Siddheshvar eee eee Bagalkot eee Do, wee eee aa Shiva)i Powar ; Hinda (Maratha) ; , 150 


| . | 


Wo. | Name of Publication, | Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 


MARA’THI AND UBDU. 
151 | Champévati ace ...| Bid (Hyderabad| Weekly... ...| Krishnarfo Trimbakr&éo R4jurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Brihman) ; 30. | 
152 | Gulbarga Samdchdér _...| Gulbarga | Do. ooo  oee| Parashram Govind; Hindu(Bréhman) ; 46 ... 500 


PoRTUGU £8E-KONKANI. 


153 | A Luz ewe eis »-.| Bombay... oo.| Weekly ove ...| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 «| 1,000 


154 | Luso-Concahim ... sik Oe es it EO ae »..| C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 ia ies ose 600 


in ' — —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelli 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (3f or i). is the last letter of myo 
the accentis left out, and the short a(S = u in gun) is, to prevent, confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and jeriodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ere 
eer REN Ts a 
| 
ENGLISH. 
| | 
la | Bombay Weekly Echo} Bombay ..| Weekly ...| Frank Baptista... ses ce ose) BOD 
yA East and Weat se% Do, soe — Monthly nad ty eee 
{ 
GUJARATI. ) 
53a | Deshotkarsh ...| Ahmedabad ww.) Weekly e«»| Maneklal Chhaganlal ; Audich Shahasrral 30 
Poe Brahman; 35. 
62a | Nagar Charcha or the; Bombay .+| Daily seal Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33.| 500 
Topics. | 
MapatHt. 
117a ¥ Nipani Vaibhav ...| Nipani 4 vos} Weekly . Vishnu Ramchandra ~ Vijdpurkar;} 83 
Hindu (Bréhman). 
1254 | Satya Mitra ...| Malegaon —«.. Do, ee} Balchand Hirachand Gujarati ; Jain ; 25.| 175 


y 


i 


Nove.—The Editor of Nagar Samdachdr (116), Abanna Lingaji, seems to have dieds The Chintdmani (89) 


has ceased to be published. The Vikshept« (137) and the Gurdkhi (96) will, in future, be published as one puper 
‘Gurikhi Vikshipta.’ 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “ The capture of Lord Methuen by the Boers wasthe result of a success- 
ful military strategy. But his release was a still 
une dn the release etter strategy, and a political one, the full result of : on 
of Lord Methuen. fa: : ie 
Mahritta (7), 23rd Mar. which is yet to be seen. If the Boers had kept Lord. Re 
| Methuen in custody, they would have got nothing Bre 
by it. They would have bad to carry him with them knocking about, and he 
as the English General was wounded, there was a very great responsibility in the 
matter of treating and nursing him well. Forif anything had happened to the 
wounded General while in Boer custody, a how] of fiendish cry would have been 
sent up, and a campaign of calumny begun, which would have had no end. 
On the other hand, even though the captive has been released, still there is no 
chance of his taking up his command and fighting against his captors for a 
long time tocome. His health, if not his honour, must make Lord Methuen. . 
hors de combat during the rest of the war. But the moral benefit,. which the : ad 
Boers are sure to gain by their chivalrous treatment of. Lord Methuen, is ig 
something incalculable, For one thing, they have already and at once secured ee 
the admiration of the world at large, including even their enemies, admiration 
for the coolness of their head and the goodness of their heart even in a critical 
time, when other men might have become desperate and been tempted to dis- 
regard all laws of humanity, and much more the laws of chivalry and etiquette. 
But the Boers by their generosity seem to have puzzled their enemies more than 
anybody else. For the British Government are really at a loss to find out how 
they can requite the generosity of the Boers adequately, without requiting it 
too much. They have formally thanked Delarey, but that is obviously not 
enough, for thanks are an empty return. A General for a General would be the 
only right return, Cronje for Methuen for instance. It is said that the gratitude 
of the British Government would not soar as high as that, and that they would 
. only save the life of Kritzinger as a quid pro quo for the release of Methuen. 
But though they may satisfy the conscience of the British people, yet the world 
would not be satisfied with it, and the British Government would only be 
their laughing stock for acting like a calculating Bania even in such a matter.” 


2. ‘We are glad to learn that the —s Press, _— is — distin- 
i . ished by a love of fair-play and a spirit of justice 
a s Carentele (3), Shed which sa of us would do al to lay to heart, pays 
‘a warm tribute to the generosity and chivalry of 
Delarey.’ But one good turn deserves another. And after all, are the British 
going tolag behind the Boers in generosity and chivalry? The Boers have 
set us an example which we must profit by. We still hold Cronje as a 
risoner at St. Helena. He has an entirely clean record and can we not 
just set him free and show the world that we know what is due to chivalrous 
foemen ? ”’ 


3. ‘he Poona Vaibhav compares the Boer war to the war between the 

- Kauravas and the Pandavas described in the Maha- 

The Boer war compared to bhadrata. It highly praises the valour and patriotism 

the war between the Kauravas which, it says, is displayed by DeWet, Botha and 

ig 4 Vaibhav (121) o¢t, Other Boer commandants and compares them to some 

Mar. of the heroes, such as Karna, Bhisma, &c., who figured 
prominently in the Bharati war. It also speaks highly s 
» of Delarey for releasing Lord Methuen and enabling his wife to see him, and i 
notes with regret that the British should not have shown similar generosity by : 


allowing DeWet’s wife to join her husband. 


4, There is nothing to be wondered at in the statement made by me 

r, Chamberlain in the house of Commons that about 

Comments on Mr. Cham- 3,500 Boers were fighting on the side of the English 
-r pines yj tocran =. Oe in South Africa, The English when once they are 
= anda aie nee goo exasperated persecute their enemies with more than Bo: 
on the British side, devilish oat. The Banos Rao Irish, and h- a 
Kal (102), 28th Mar. Indian people have a etter experience of it. 8 
siti The ad. with which the English Generals perse- 
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cuted the Indian people in the days of the Mutiny is well known. Lord 
Kitchener himself is known to bea very hard-hearted General, and it is very 
likely that his cruelty has led some of the Boers to take up arms against their 
own countrymen. If so, it forms an additional blot upon the fair fame of 
England. 


5, From the fact that the fresh proposals of peace by some Boers 
: are made without the consent of ex-President Kruger, 
eng ne Sy Pg on _ it would seem that there has been a split in the Boer 
ahs pd ag ¥ camp. If so, it is very unfortunate for the Boers and 
K4él (102), 28th Mar. creates a fresh difficulty in the way of the Boer 
patriots who are still fighting for independence. None 
the less, if they continue the war in the face of this unexpected difficulty, their 
names will be immortalized in the pages of history. The patriotism that has 
so long actuated the Boers and even prepared them to die for their national. 
independence had also animated hundreds of Hindus a century or two ago. 
_ What a stubborn resistance the Princes of Mewar in Raéajputdna offered to 
the Moghal Emperors, and how they preferred death to submission to the 
Muhammadan yoke are well-known facts of history, ‘lhe same sturdy love 
of independence was displayed by the Mardthas when the capture of Sambhaji 
by Aurangzebe and his subsequent murder threw their empire into wild dis- 
order. Just as Generals Delarey, DeWet and Botha have figured prominently 
in the Boer war, so also Santaji Ghorpade, Dhanaji Jadhav and a host of others. 
made themselves conspicuous by their valour and patriotism in their struggle 
against the Muhammadan rulers of India. In their patriotic endeavours they. 
were cordially supported by large masses of their own countrymen. But the- 
present state of things is altogether different. If any one, in the present day, 
works for public good, willingly undergoing numerous sacrifices, he is looked 
upon as a hobgoblin and thousands of people are horrified at the idea of coming. 
in contact with them or of dining with them at the same table. Though the 
Boers appear to be traitors if looked at from the point of view of our Govern- 
ment, yet as patriots they stand high in the estimation of the world. War, no 
doubt, dislocates trade and for this reason it is desirable that the present South 
African War should come to anend. There would be nothing wrong, there- 
fore, if the war party were to give way. 


6. Commenting on the fresh rising in China, the Ad/ says:—It is to be 

) hoped the fresh rising in China will not assume a 
pasa on the fresh serious aspect and that the rebels will not murder 
Kal (102), 28th Mar. Christian Missionaries as they did at the time of the 
2 Boxer rebellion, for, otherwise, the safety of the Chinese - 

Empire will be greatly imperilled. The Powers, no doubt, profess to be ready to 
maintain the integrity of China ; but their professions are hollow and cannot be 
relied upon. As long as no favourable opportunity occurs for the partition of 
China, they will profess to be most unselfish in their dealings with the country ; 
but as soon as an opportunity offers itself, they will not fail to prey, like 


vultures, upon the vast Middle Kingdom. 


7. The Phenix disapprovesof the objects of ‘the European Colonists 
: Association of East Africa,’ started at’ Nairobi, the 
Disapproval of the alleged Head-quartersof the Uganda Railway, for the purpose 
abject, of a newly carte’ of excluding the Asiatics from Hast Africa, and 
ssociation to exclude the a ane e at 
Asiatics from East Africa,  S®Y8S:—‘‘ We have become used by this time to 
Phenix (8), 22nd Mar. proposals and even legislation designed for the 
: ‘purpose of preventing the ingress of Asiatics into 
parts of the globe specially earmarked for the occupation of the white races, 
But this suggestion relating to East Africa outstrips in selfishness all that has 
been done in other parts of the world, bad as it all was, for special reasons 
which we shall endeavour to point out. In the first-place, the countries which 
have entered upon this anti-Asiatic crusade may be divided into two classes, 
British and non-British countries, About. the latter we have nothing to say. 
Regarding the British colonies, India being a British possession and Indians 
British subjects, we have an undeniable cause of complaint when we are made to 
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share the responsibilities and cost of the Empire, but are at the same time deprived 
of the benefits of remaining as an integral part of the Empire. The justice of our 


complaint isso obvious that even the most pronounced anti- Asiatic colonies have . 


felt, or at least have professed to feel, a slight tinge of shame in applying their 
restrictive legislation to India, This feeling, it must be remembered, has been 


expressed by Colonies that have been built up entirely by the white subjects of 


Britain—Australia for instance. East Africa offers a striking contrast to these 


colonies, for here the colony practically consists of a political railway which is 


for the most part the work of Indian hands, and the anti-Asiatic agitation that 
has been started is directed solely against Indians, and no other Asiatics. Thus 
this attitude of the white man, which was narrow-minded, selfish and ungra- 
cious in British Colonies like Australia, savours of the blackest ingratitude and 
positive injustice in the case of Hast Africa.......... In commenting on 
Mr. Digby’s latest book, Sir Lepel Griffin says in the Review of Reviews, ‘The 
only means of relieving the agricultural congestion are by emigration and by 
the industrial and manufacturing development of India. migration is every- 
where hindered by the selfish, illiberal and unjust policy of the British Colo- 
nies. The danger attendant on the increasing pressure on the soil in India 
is a problem that faces the British Government of India, and this problem is 
further complicated by the disinclination of the people generally to leave the 
vicinity of their homes. If the impetus to emigrate to East Africa—which, 
be it remembered, is a colony that stands on a different footing from other 
British colonies in that it was not founded and developed by the white man—is 
to be strangled at its birth and creation by proposals aimed against British 
subjects of India who have borne a considerable portion of the burden of build- 


ing up the British Empire, a two-fold sin will be rightly laid at the door of the 


British Government. It was for these reasons that the least that was to be 
expected of His Majesty’s Commissioner in Hast Africa was to denounce and nip 
in the bud once for all the pernicious agitation that has been started, before it 
assumed alarming dimensions. Hisreply was by far too lukewarm and not dis- 
couraging enough to knock the proposal on the head, and put itin its grave once 
for all. We are, therefore, threatened with a repetition in East Africa of the 
disgraceful relations that exist in other South African and other British 
Colonies between the white and coloured subjects of Britain. The evil is so 
serious that it behoves everyone who has the welfare of the British Empire at 
heart, and particularly the Indians themselves, to bring all the pressure they can 
bear on the Government of India and the British Parliament, to interpose and 
prevent a cruel wrong being perpetrated on the long-suffering and patient 
inhabitants of this land. The responsibility eventually rests on the British 
Government, and no extenuating circumstances can be pleaded, for being 
inactive or failing to take such prompt action as can ensure equal rights for 
Indians and other British subjects in this newly developed British Protec- 
torate.”’ 


8. ‘ Three weeks ago, we noticed a pamphlet written a . Mysorean, and 
containing certain suggestions to the Mysore Govern- 

—- ae aM pies ment in the matter of extending practical education 
memorate his approaching among the subjects of the Mysore State. We now 
coronation by making a sub- Jearn that not only has a large Technical School been 
“rr ag ig a ‘. proposed to be started at Bangalore as a memorial 
Mapeille 512: PF TP. 5a the Jat Queen-Empress, but that the accession 
of the young Prince of Mysore tv the State gddi is to be signalised by the 
starting of six Technical Schools of the middle grade for the benefit of the 
school-going population. _We have yet to learn what the King-Hmperor of 
India desires to do for his Indian subjects in the same direction. There is a 
rumour that besides honours and titles being distributed among the loyal 
supporters of the British rule, a remission of the salt taxis going to be made, 
at least temporarily. We hope the rumour may turn out to be well-founded, 
But even such a remission would not do. As the occasion is a grand one, 


beyond all comparison, the gift of the King-Emperor may also be expected. 


to be of an exceptionally munificent nature.’’ 
con 2124—4 
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5, From the fact that the fresh proposals of pene by some Boers 
| 7 are made without the consent of ex-President Kruger, 
Commanoss {on "wnole be it would seem that there has been a split in the Boer 
itenig--astoalh peg camp, If so, it is very unfortunate for the Boers and. 
Kél (102), 28th Mar. creates a fresh difficulty in the way of the Boer 
fi ga giana who are still fighting forindependence. None 
the less, if they continue the war in the face of this unexpected difficulty, their - 
names will be immortalized in the pages of history. ‘The patriotism that has 
so long actuated the Boers and even prepared them to die for their national 
independence had also animated. hundreds of Hindus a century or two ago. 
. What a stubborn resistance the Princes. of Mewdr in Réjputdéna offered to 
the Moghal Emperors, and how they preferred death to submission to the 
Mubammadan yoke are well-known facts of history. ‘The same sturdy love 
of independence was displayed by the Mardthas when the capture of Sambhaji 
by Aurangzebe and, his subsequent murder threw their empire into wild dis- 
order. Just as Generals Delarey, DeWet and Botha have figured prominently 
in the Boer war, so also Santaji Ghorpade, Dhanaji Jadhav and a host of others.. 
made themselves conspicuous by their valour and patriotism in their struggle 
against the Muhammadan rulers of India. In their patriotic endeavours they. 
were cordially supported by large masses. of their own countrymen. But the- 
present state of things is altogether different, If any one, in the present day, 
works for public good, willingly undergoing numerous sacrifices, he is looked. 
upon as a hobgoblin and thousands of people are horrified at the idea of coming, 
in contact with them or of dining with them at the same table. Though the. 
Boers appear to be traitors if looked. at from the point of view of our Govern- 
ment, yet as patriots they stand high in the estimation of the .world. War, no 
doubt, dislocates trade and for this reason it is desirable that the present South 
African War should come. to anend. There would be nothing wrong, there- 
fore, if the war party were to give way. - ee 
6. Commenting on the fresh rising in China, the Kd/ says :—It is to be 
des hoped the fresh rising in ‘China will not assume a 
a on ‘the fresh ‘serious aspect and that the rebels will not’ murder 
Kal (102), 28th Mar. Christian Missionaries as they did at the time of the 
| x Boxer rebellion, for, otherwise, the safety of the Chinese - 
Empire will be greatly imperilled. The Powers, no doubt, profess to be ready to 
maintain the integrity of China ; but their professions are hollow and cannot be 
relied upon. As long as no favourable opportunity occurs for the partition of 
China, they will profess to be most unselfish in their dealings with the country ; 
but as soon as an opportunity offers itself, they will not fail to prey, like 
vultures, upon the vast Middle Kingdom. 


: Deport of the alleged 
object of a newly astarte - as 
Association to he the bales uding a, a 
Asiatics from East Africa, S®Y8:— 

Pheniz (8), 22nd Mar. proposals 
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share the responsibilities and cost of the Empire, but are at the same time deprived 
. Of the benefits of remaining as an integral part ofthe Empire. The justice of our 
complaint isso obvious that even the most pronounced anti- Asiatic colonies have . 
felt, or at least have professed to feel, a slight tinge of shame in applying their 
restrictive legislation to India. This feeling, it must be remem » bas been 
expressed by Colonies that have been built up entirely by the white subjects of ' 
Britain——Australia for instance, East Africa offers a striking contrast to these 
colonies, for here the colony practically consists of a political railway which is’ 
for thé most part the work of Indian hands, and the anti-Asiatic agitation that 
has been sts is directed solely against Indians, and no other Asiatics. Thus 
this attitude of ‘the white man, which was narrow-minded, selfish and ungra- 
cious in British Colonies like Australia, savours of the blackest ingratitude and 
itive injustice in the case of East Africa........... In commenting on 
r. Digby’s latest book, Sir Lepel Griffin says in the Review of Reviews, ‘ The 
only means of relieving the agricultural congestion are by emigration and by 
the industrial and manufacturing development of India. migration is every- 
where hindered by the selfish, illiberal and unjust policy of the British Colo- 
nies.” The danger attendant on the increasing presgure on the soil in India 
is a problem that faces the British Government of India, and this problem is 
further ee by the disinclination of the people generally to leave the 
vicinity of their homes. If the impetus to emigrate to. East Africa—which, 
be it remembered, is a colony that stands on a different footing from other 
British colonies in that it was not founded and developed by the white man—is 
to be strangled atits birth and creation by proposals aimed against British 
subjects of India who have borne a considerable portion of the burden of build-. 
ing up the British Empire, a two-fold sin will be rightly laid at the door of the 
British Government. It was for these reasons that the least that was to be 
expected of His Majesty’s Commissioner in Hast Africa was to denounce and nip 
in the bud once for all the pernicious agitation that has been started, before it 
assumed alarming dimensions. His reply was by far too lukewarm and not dis- 
couraging enough to knock the proposal on the head, and put itin its grave once 
for all, We are, therefore, threatened with a repetition in East Africa of the 
disgraceful relations that exist in other South African and other British 
Colonies between the white and coloured subjects of Britain. The evil is so 
serious that it behoves everyone who has the welfare of the British Empire at 
heart, and particularly the Indians themselves, to bring all the pressure they can 
bear on the Government of India and the British Parliament, to interpose and 
prevent a cruel wrong being perpetrated on the long-suffering and patient 
inhabitants of this land, The responsibility eventually rests on the British 
Government, and no extenuating circumstances can be pleaded, for being 
inactive or failing to take such prompt action as can ensure equal rights for 
Indiang and other British subjects in this newly developed British Protec- 
torate.”” ; 


8. “ Three weeks ago, we noticed a pamphlet written by a Mysorean, and 

neat 40. His Majesty containing certain suggestions to the Mysore Govern- 

‘the King-Emperor to com- Ment in the matter o extending practical education 
memorate his approaching among the subjects of the Mysore State. We now 
coronation by making a sub- jearn that not only has a large Technical School been 
TS ek Mae proposed to be started at Bangalore as a memorial 
Ma @); “to the late Queen-Empress, but that the accession 
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It is said that His. Majesty the King-t ti 
aes ee a large sum of money for feeding the begg 
Ber vee Pasd as ava of England at the time. of his. coronation. This 
the Saiabnesbhvtolgen people of is” indeed a noble act and - does 68 credit to. 
India iad the time of his pk meres : hake a pre sermon: Migrant 
approac ing coronation. if similar expenditure been sanctioned feeding 
Arunodays Sea eauiucurcaee famine dribken ‘peasants of Indias. .Itis to India | 
that England owes her present greatness, and it would be a highly gracious - 
act on the part of His Majesty if he would.do something by way of relief to 
the distressed rayats of the country at the time of his accession to the throne. 
Such an, act, besides, will haye great moral results, for it will, in a 
striking manner, bring home to them the fact that their sovereign feels for 
them in their sufferings, | 
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10. The Bombay Government have selected Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy, 
_ Bart., the Honourable Sardar Ganpatrao Mahadeo 
Remarks on the selection ‘Vinchurkar, and the Maharaja of Kolhépur to repre- 


ig Toutes Presidency “, sent the various interests of this Presidency at the 


tako part in the approaching King’s coronation in London. Sir J amsetji has 
— of the King- heen selected as a representative of the City of Bom- 
et Ele mae (eh) g3,q bay, and there can be no two opinions that the choice 
Vo weak. of the Government in this respect is in complete 
Coe accord with the wishes and sentiments of the Bombay 
citizens, He is the acknowledged leader of the native community of this city 
und the Government would have been ill-advised had they put aside his supreme 
claims to the honour, only to pacify the’ disappointed feelings of a certain 
class of critics, who have been for some time past venting their wrath against 
the worthy Baronet for having had the courage to ablicly honour the present 


Indian Member of Parliament during his recent visit tothis country. Indeed, 
the Government haye dealt a fatal blow to the unseemly agitation which is 
now being carried on in certain quarters, to undervalue his claims to be recog- 


nised as the leader of the Bombay community, and the public will have the 
satisfaction to feel that the Government share the confidence which 
they repose in him, As to Sardar Vinchurkar representing the people 
of the Presidency at the coming ceremony, perhaps, there may not be an 
equal unanimity of opinion. Though there can be no personal objection 
to his being nominated as such, and though he may be perfectly com- 
petent to perform the duty, it may be urged that his public career has but 
just begun and is known to comparatively few people, Since, however, the 
Government have considered him.a fit person to represent the Presidency, we 
sincerely offer our congratulations to him and hope that his future public career 
may justify the decision of the Government. That the Maharaja of Kolhépur 
will very ably represent the interests of the Native Qhiefs of the Presidency, 
there cannot be the least doubt about; and his nomination will be considered an 
excellent ope, But while the two important communities of this Presidency 
will be adequately represented at the coronation, it is a matter for extreme 
regret that the Muhammadan community should be entirely left out in the cold, 
The loyalty of the Muhammadans to the Throne is well known, and there is a 
eneral feeling among the public that one of its leaders should have similar. 
Aonour conferred upon him, If the Government can see their way to accede . 
to this desire on the part of the public, we think the community cannot be 
better represented than by the appointment of His Highness the Aga Khan, 
whose popularity among the native communities in general, and the al 
4s in particular, is unquestioned.” = ©. = .. : 
11, “It has been announced that while Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy has’ 
_ Mabrétte (7), 28rd Mar, the city of Bombay at His Majesty's 
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think,’ possess those qualities which’ entitle a man to be honoured as’the real’ 
‘Yeader of a community. The Baronetcy in the house of Sir Jamsetji is a 
éreation of the Government, but it. is not unfair to say that the descendants of. the 
first Baronet of that name have hardly sustained their claims to the position 
which the distinguished founder of the Baronetcy deservedly enjoyed in the | 
--Parsi community ; and we are positively of opinion that regard being had to 
the great public services which the Honourable Mr. Mehta has rendered to the 
ity of Bombay asa member of the Municipal Corporation, the choice of Govern- 
tent in the matter of the representation’ of the metropolis at the coronation. 
should havé fallen upon him, As’ for Sardar Vinchurkar, the less said about 
him in this connection the better. “He is no doubt a scion of a Brahmin family 
that: was distinguished in the time of the Peishwas. But the decay of the distin- 
ishing family-virtues hes been as conspicuous in the scions of this historical 
amily, as we fear, in most of the historical families famous in the time of the 
Peishwas. Sardar Vinchurkar is, we believe, an Honorary Magistrate, but 
Honorary Magistrates have, now-a-days, become so numerous that we may be 
said to stumble against them in the street. Sardar Vinchurkar is moreover .a 
Member of the Legislative Council, and his performance on the occasion. of the 
debate on the Land Revenue Bill, the public has certainly not yet -forgotten. 
It strikes us, therefore, as the 0 height, of impropriety that this young 
Government nominee in the Council,. who became first known to the people 
outside his taluka by the dispraise showered upon him throughout the Presi-. 
lency for his unintelligent support to the Bombay Land Revenue Bill, should 
be selected in preference to hundreds of more worthy persons to represent the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency at the coronation. We unhesitatingly. protest 
and say that if the Bombay Government means really to pass off this precious 
young Sardar as the most finished type of the cultured and enlightened Brdhmin 
community, or a perfect pattern of the private or public virtues of the people 
of this Presidency, then that isa monstrous misrepresentation of them to the 
London public. We must go further and say that this misrepresentation can 
hardly escape being called wilful by some, hecause the Government cannot 
possibly e ignorant of the facts mentioned above. The Times of India says 
that Sardar Vinchurkar will adequately discharge his duties. Yes, certainly ; 
—he-will adequately fill the chair assigned to him at whatever function. But. 
we should only like to know whether it is really meant that the great commu- 
nities in the Presidency should entrust to him the task of representing them at 
the coming coronation.” 


12, Commenting on the recent ‘scene’ in the House of Commons, resulting 
| in the suspension of Mr, Dillon whois said to have 
Comments on the recent applied the epithet ‘damned liar’ to Mr. Chamberlain, 
Pronng "in the House of Com- the Kil says oss “ have of — been rather 
| frequent in the House of Commons and they plainl 
saeas Seana ass indicate the amount of politeness to be Pee | pr 4 
the representatives of the British people in the present day. If this exhibition 
of bad manners goes on increasing, the British House of Commons will become 
a regular arena for assaults and fighting. | hoe , 


18. Russia has been all along extending her influence in Asia, and 
it is quite likely that sooner or later the boun- 
Alleged decline of the daries of the Russian Empire would be conter- 


British Empire and the possi- minous with those of the Indian Empire, and that 
saint ilie. mere in conse ence & mighty struggle would ensue 
- Kél (102), 28th Mar. between Russia and England. It is doubtful 
- oe  ehether in that contingency the latter country | 
will be able to own. . England has already passed the meridian of her 
plory and signs at whe ing that the decay of the British Empire has = 


onies have, one by one, wrested themselves  f 
‘in her side; nor is there much love lost be 
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Be ends rather than serve their country disinterestedly. In short, England 
ere ecline and resembles a. dilapidated edifice awaiting its fall. It is, ' 
a, refore, very likely that if a ppt ce place between her and Russia, she. | 
s ill suffer utter: destruction in no. atthe hands of the latter. This fate 
will, however, be averted if England tries to secure the sympathies of the. 
Indian people by showing true affection towards them. | 


oe 14, The French Government compares favourably with the British 
me PN ear einige? Government as seen from a comparison between — 
ee erie nine aeemec, the administration of Pondicherry and that of India. : 
| “> gompared favourably with The natives of Pondicherry enjoy the right of 
ie she British administration of representation’ in the French Chamber, but this as 
oC Ridis. p right has been denied to the Indian subjects of the : 
te MS (108), BO mons British Empire. This shows that the 'rench are more _- 
enerous than the English. Again, the maintenance of official prestige at q 
| atever cost forms one of the fundamental preg of British ‘admin : 
tion in India,‘ Even though official zoolum may mr ag by unimpeach- 
am able evidence, Governmeént will connive at it for the sake of prestige. The ] 
= ethods of the French Government are, hewever, different. It will not sacri- | 
ed fice the happiness and contentment of the people at the altar of official presti : 
Box and dignity. ‘Lately the Governor of Pondicherry was recalled by the Home 


v 


. Government, because he attempted to persecute a Hindu gentleman of the city: 
: This ‘attitude on the part of the French Government is in strik ing contrast 
with the attitude of Lord George Hamilton towards the Indian people. Even 
% though the fact of the poverty of India is proved beyond dispute, still His Lord- 
Oi. ship does not hesitate to maintain that India has become prosperous under 
ae British rule. If heaps of dead bodies of the Indian people were to be placed 
oe before him, he would perhaps say that they are not corpses but men absorbed 
mn in intense yoga (meditation). The same spirit of misrepresentation charac- 
terises the whole Indian officialdom. The spirit is not of recent growth, but 
has been in operation for many years past. 


a 15. “ According to the financial statement made by Sir Edward Law at 

oe eg PR ES the last meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council, 

Mahe étta' (7), bese, vl the accounts for 1900 and the revised estimates for 

on | hte 1901 disclose, respectively, a surplus of £1,670,204 

a and 4,672,900. If any sound inference could be drawn as to the condition of 

be this country. from the results of the treasury dealings of the Government of | 
India, weshould have been glad to say that the prosperity.of India has been 

i. increasing during these two years 7 Bg and bounds. But unfortunately 

ee that is not the case; and the man in street is sure to turn round and stare 
-.. af us with incredulous eyes, and ask us what we really mean by saying that, 

- _——-—s- while distress is keen a merit in the ranks of the proletariat, and the 
want of fands is : being ed-as an insuperable obstacle to every great or 

Ea small administrative reform that may be demanded of the Government by tho 

- Jeaders of the people, the Finance Minister cannot only make the two 

~ gnds meet, but also secure a lining to the Government of India’s purse, | a 
.. We are aware of the large expenditure, which Government have already | ae 


” 
. . 


ae and propose to incur this year in relieving famine distress; buf = = | 


the man in , the street, we must, confess our inability to app 


us in. the revised estimates for the last financial year, w | 
Lan _ Revenue, Salt,. Stamps and Ex have contrib 


rate of taxation 


-Of. rupees to this surplus. The increase under 


‘ 


Imperial Government at their cost for active service in South Africa and 

China. It will be thus seen that the saving is accidental, and cannot possibly 
' be repeated next year. Some of the other heads of saving are the Post Office, 
Famine relief and Insurance and Irrigation. But it goes without saying that. 
q any saving under these heads of expenditure is not likely to be appreciated b 
| the people. But in framing the budget for the new year, some of the grounil 
( for the above criticism seem to have been eliminated. The budget shows a 
' surplus to the amount of £887,700, though reading between the cautious 
words of the Finance Minister, one may see that the prospect is regarded as one 
of hope and cheerfulness. The first question that the Indian people would 
naturally. like to ask with regard to this pleasant financial out-look is, what are 
Government. going to do for the people themselves, if funds are available? We 
are not concerned, they say, with your army schemes, your re-organization of 
provinces or with your railway extension. According to the dim lights that are 
vouchsafed to us, we believe that we shall be really benefited only by what Gov- 
ernment 8 upon our education, and the improvement of our agriculture 
and our industries, In the first place, the Finance Minister has taken due care 
to warn the public that though a large surplus is anticipated, still no remission 
of taxation may be expected. For the revenue in some of the branches of 
administration is not always assured, but the expenditure is certain, So the 
only thing that Government can do for the benefit of the people is to spend extra 
sums on some of the reforms regarded as urgent or to reduce, temporarily 
though it may be, the burden of assessed taxation.......... As it is, we 
may. congratulate the Finance Minister on the surplus he has been able to - 
show, for we believe that whatever we may have to say about this surplus from 
other points of view, still we must admit that a surplus, in the State Treasury at 
least, saves the country from the complication and aggravation of the national 
misery which would be otherwise ensured if, along with the heavy taxation of 
the people, and their poverty, the evil of the bankruptcy of the State were 
to exist.” : 


16, ‘ Let us review the big surplus of six crores which the Imperial Budget 

sic an ree has shown. The reader need not bother himself about 

— ho pi (18), “¢rd 51] the minute details of increase and decrease on the 

4 ied DiS income and expenditure side of the financial statement, 
4 | so elaborately exhibited for his mystification and confusion by the Controller 
| General. He may as well undergo the task to which poor Sijesiphus was put. 
But let him bear in mind the two important factors which have been instrumental 
in creating the surplus. 1t is superfluous to recall the fact that taxation proper 
amounted in 1885-86 to 4°67 crores and that it reached last year 11 crores 
and a little more, thanks to the new and enhanced taxation in the interval, 
namely the income-tax, the augmented salt duty, the customs duties and 
the duty on cotton fabrics. Roundly 7 crores are now yielded per 1nnum 
more than in 1885-86. But these 7 crores were raised with the sole 
object of meeting the so-called gaping deficit from low exchange. As 
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normal’ expenditure’ which the disbursers of our finances know how to | augment 
from: year to year under one plea or another.. The remaining six is the surplus out 


Meat | ra . , 
Te ol 


- of which our masters, overjoyed at their prosperity budget, have generously pro- ’ 


posed: to. mitigate the distress of the over-assessed rayat, give himadole by way 
of enabling him: to stand on his legs,.and throw a sop to natives of India by way 
of a homceopathic increase in the educational grant. In other words, having 
indirectly abstracted from the pocket of the producers and the manufacturers 
_six crores, imperial instincts of generosity and justice have recovered for them 
apart of the unseen drain. But let usin conclusion just ask the Govern- 
ment where may be. the necessity for continuing the earmarked taxation of 
7 crores? If the necessity is non-existent, as we have clearly shown, this tax 
ought not to be maintained any longer. Then, again, if it did not prop up its 
artificial currency by a sixteen pence rupee, which is honestly worth only 
thirteen, where will be the other six crores? They must vanish into thin air. 
And with their vanishing the whole gerry-mandered fabric of Indian finance 
must collapse like a house of cards, engulfing the State in hopeless embarrass» 
ment. For where it might bring again the 7 crores of additional military 
expenditure which will from 1903 mount up to 84 crores? Strip the Indian 
budget of its present meritricious trappings and you will find it to be anything 
but prosperous. We have no hesitation in saying that the Indian Government 
‘in normal years lives from hand to mouth, and in exceptional years it is in 
the direst straits to make the two ends meet. Were there real ‘economic 
progress ’ of the people of the character we now see in Italy and the United 
Stites, we should have a genuinely prosperous budget, but without the aid of 
the artificial currency and the unnecessary enhanced taxation. But who cares 
to analyse and probe to the bottom the real facts of what are called prosperity 
budgets? And so long as the critical faculty is not closely applied to a 
healthy vivisection of the annual budget, you may depend on it the jubilant 
tone now so strident in the official and ministerial press here and in England 
will indefinitely resound in our ears. But who is unaware of the adage that 
empty vessels make the most sound ?” © 


17. “Weare glad to note that the cry for the ring 9 of minor 
. at irrigation works has not gone in vain, e Govern- 
os th eae 23rd Mar. ment of India have a a a special] grant of 
oe 25 lakhs, to Local Governments, to be employed for 
the purpose. ‘ We are deeply impressed,’ observes the Finance Member, 
‘with the importance of irrigation, and as far as our resources permit, and as 
opportunity is found for useful expenditure on irrigation works, we are anxious 
to encourage their extension,’ As large irrigation works cannot be projected 
and completed in a hurry, Government have come to the conclusion that the 
most direct and immediate benefit from an additional grant for irrigation 
would be secured by its distribution in small sums for minor works such as 
village wells, tanks and channels, This has been the very cry in the Native 
Press for years past, and the trend of evidence before the Irrigation Commission 
has been also in the same direetion. We are, therefore, pleased to observe that 
the Government of India has after all realized, though somewhat late in the 
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‘18. “ The:currentrmilitary :estimates included a'sum:-of £1,066;000,:7.:e., 


‘ abont 160: lakhs, to: meet: the cost of} measures:for im-- a . 

* Gujaréti (15); 28rd’ Mar, - PEOVIng the efficiency of the army» in: India;: In: i 
Eng. cols. the: Budget: for the next year: provision is: made for oe: 
: ; further: measures. of a like nature involving. expendi-. ae 


ture to the extent of 14 crores of rupees. The stock reasons have been advanced es: 
for incurring this:‘heavy expenditure and they have been. re-inforeed by the 4 
lessons of the South African War. One-of the causes of the increased expendi- . 
ture is stated to be the unexpected demand which has now. been made upon our: 
resources for additional pay to the European troops. The final amount of the 
annual call'cannot be exactly ascertained at this: stage.. But for the coming 
year it has been estimated at nearly 34 lakhs, ‘he ever-growing military ex- 
penditure in India has retarded the internal progress of the country. It nearly 
swallows up the entire land revenue and we cannot but view with a feeling of 
alarm these ceaseless additions to the rninous military expenditure, the whole of 
which India alone is called upon to bear. The Indian tax-payer has all along 
been treated with much less than justice in this matter, and although:all sorts 
of plausible pretexts have been advanced every time for adding to the military 
expenditure and will always be discovered by military experts, the country can- 
not but deplore a policy which has hitherto seriously impeded the progress of. 
vital reforms in the administration, checked economic and educational adyance- 
ment and has only resulted so far in mischievous activity on the frontier, We 
shall not be surprised if the 34 lakhs grow in course,of time to more than a. . 
crore to -meet the demands of military efficiency. Money is, of course, never 
wanting when the Military Department makes a call upon the Government of 
India or when a military expedition on the frontier is in contemplation. . Gov- 
ernment find themselves completely: helpless only when they are asked to take 
up executive and. judicial reforms of an urgeat character or to place the educa- 
tional. system of the country ona higher and more satisfactory footing.’’ 


19. ‘On Wednesday last Sir Edward Law presented the Annual Budget. ' 

: Statement at the Council meeting in Calcutta. For 
Praga (23), 23rd the past year he shows a substantial surplus of 

ae £46,72,900 or about Rs. 7 crores. Now although this 
surplus appears large enough, it is not so large as might have been expected, 
taking into consideration the artificial nature of the currency. There is one 
thing upon which we may safely congratulate the Finance Minister, and it is 
this that he has not ventured to say, as he did last year, that the large and 
growing surpluses have been obtained without extra taxation. .It would have 
been a matter of great congratulation to us if the Finance Minister had been 
able to show these gratifying results without the aid of the artificial currency.”’ 


VS 


20. Commenting on the Indian Budget for 1902-03, the Kesazi says:— 
_ Inthe Budget statement for the current year, the 
z 02) ae Mar; Pinance Minister makes the remark that the pros- 
| Sica! ; perity of the budget is a proof positive of the . 
hollowness of the popular cry that India has become poor under British 
rule. Weknow what value to attach to such a remark; it is meant merely 
as a sop to mislead the public. Government seem to be in the habit of 
reiterating their old-world notions and theories in total disregard of popular 
views; and so long as such reiteration continues to take place, the public 
must also repeatedly expose its hollowness, Referring to the difficulty, men- 
tioned by the Finance Minister, of obtaining loans for productive ex- a 
penditure, the paper remarks :—If Government would reduce their ordinary <a 
expenditure they will have ample funds for railways and irrigation. But cae 
‘ instead of doing so they seem to be bent upon. raising fresh loans, and thus er 
increasing the burden of the national debt—a course which, it need hardly ve 
be added, is not sound. Ament the increase in _ on railways, the paper 
remarks that the increase cannot be said to permanent and therefore 
! afford ground for congratulation. With reference to the increase a 
ted goods, it disapproves of the conclusion drawn therefrom by aa 
© , Minister that it shows the increasing baying lan ofthe people. 
of the. prosperity of people is economically unsound, The true . 
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test of a nation’s prosperity is—whether its are more than imports ; and 
itis strange that the Finance Minister should have made palpably erroneous 
statements in the budget, in total of this fundamental canon of econo- 
mics, [The K4i regrets that in view of the large surpluses that have accrued to 
the Imperial Treasury for the last two years, and the equally large one antici- 
pated for the current year, Government should not have reduced the burden of 
taxation upon the le. It suggests that in every year when the National. 
Exchequer shows 9 substantial surplus Government should. at least give liberal 


remissions of land revenue to the rayate. | 


21. Noticing Mr. R. C. Dutt’s letter, published in the Pioneer, in reply 

: to. the Government of India’s recent Resolution on 
Comments on the recent the land revenue question, the Kesari makes the 
mera ¢ pre bg acy following. general o ations on the character of 
revenue question. ‘that: Resolution :—The object of the Viceroy, in issuing 
lution, seems to be to silence somehow the 


‘Kesori (106), 25th Mar. the 
critics of the land revenue policy of Government. 
Hence the Resolution is so framed that it embodies a good deal of irrelevant 
discussion, broad izations, generous principles of policy, and verbal. 
ympathy for the distressed rayats. It shows not so much that Lord Curzon 
is auimated by a sincere desire to ameliorate the condition of the Indian 
peasants as that he is a master of the art of debate and wants so to use his 
skill in it as to silence somehow the popular cry against the land revenue 
policy of Government. 


22. Referring to the faulty habits against which His Excellency Lord 
Curzon in his Convocation address at Calcutta warned 

Lord Curzon’s Convocation such native graduates as sought Government service, 
address at Calentta and rela- the Gwurdkhi says:—The Viceroy wishes that the 
Be tween native «rvs natives in Government service should not be mere 
European superiors. -~-« automatons but should exercise their free judgment in 
Gurdékhi (97), 8th Mar. discharging their duties. His Lordship, however, 
seems to forget that the policy of santa 

is not calculated to develop the spirit of independence in native officers. As 
is well known, a Government servant has to set aside. his own independent 
judgment and to quietly acquiesce in the views of his superiors if he 
wishes to avoid the risk of incurring their displeasure. A man who licks 
the shoes of his European superior and fawns upon him, obtains speedy 
promotion, whereas one who exhibits intelligence and independence has , to rot 
in the same post for years together. A Mamlatdar who reports that the rayats 
in his district are prosperous, even though the district may really be affected by 
famine, receives the approbation of his superiors. In some offices, we know, the 
higher posts are occupied by dunces, whereas intelligent men are left in the shade. 
In short, native servants of Government are treated as mere drudges and so 
long as this state of things continues, it is idle to blame them for being 
deficient in self-reliance. and independence. Will Lord Curzon do something 
whereby they will be really in a position to exercise these qualities ? 


23. “The answers given this time by Government to almost all the. 
fa ee eae questions were not at all satisfactory. They were 
Cvartaada te ts tntot palin more or less of an evasive character. One is disap-- 
tions at the last meeting of pointed to see the treatment given by Government. 
the Bombay Legislative to the labours of the Honourable Members who are 
Council. necessarily required to work hard in getting informa-. 


th eg ee (CM), 24th tion essential for framing questions, and we dare say 


the object of the privilege of asking questions in 
almost frustrated.” oe se ; 
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of the assessment, the Kesari says:—It is a great mystery how Govern- 
ment remain ignorant of the illegal orders which their officers at times issue in: 
utter defiance of the promises given to the people ‘by Government: themselves, 
If such orders are really issued without their knowledge or sanction, it ig perti- 
nent to ask—what has made the officials so unrestrained in the exercise of their 
authority? Again, could not Government. have made inquiries into the 
subject of: Mr. Parekh’s question, before the Council assembled? There is 
generally a fairly long interval before a meeting of- the Council: and the sub- 
mission of interpellations by Honourable Members; and Government can, if 
they only mean to, obtain the necessary information on any point before 
the meeting is held. : 


25, The Bombay Samdchér, commenting on the replies made by Government 
 Beahed Messed 5(50 to certain interpellations put by Honourable Members 
a (°°), atthe last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council, 

| remarks that the replies distinctly show that the 
Bombay Government is not yet prepared to adopt in practice the principles 
laid down by the Famine Commission in the matter of suspensions and remis- 
sions of revenue and formally approved by the British Parliament, The paper 
fears that in the matter of revenue collection the Government still tenacious] 
wants to adhere to an‘ exploded’ policy which, it believes, is fraught wit 
grave harm to the cause of the agriculturists. 


26. “The Government of India’s experiment to establisha stable currency 
dintaiiid Gk ie? vas for India has, from their point of view, been extremely 
exprosied by the Honourable Successful, But there are eminent financiers who 
Mr: Moses on the currency think this success to be achieved at, a terrible 
question at the last meeting . cost to the country, Mr. J. A. Wadia has written 
r the Bombay Chamber of many plain and forcible letters pointing out what 
"Phe promt (8), 22nd Mar. a terrible price we pay for the luxury of being able 
é to get sixteen pence for our rupee. The Honourable 
Mr. Moses took up the tale at the last meeting of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce and tried to apportion the benefit and the cost of the currency 
a acer In his judgment, the parties benefited were the Government 
who saved about five millions sterling annually and the Lancashire people. On 
the other hand, those who have suffered are the mill-owners, the tea and. 
indigo planters, and most of all, the general tax-payer and agriculturist — or in 
short, the Indian producer. The disastrous effect of the Bombay mill industry 
is thus described; ‘ Our mill industry in which no less than 15 million sterling is 
invested, which had been flourishing before the closing of the mints, has since 
been gradually decaying until it has now reached the brink of bankruptcy. 
No less than 14 mills are about to be liquidated, and some of them, brand new 
ones, are knocked down to hammer, realising only a third of their original . cost.’ 
As regards the agriculturist, Mr. Moses estimated that 30 shillings of indirect 
taxation had been added to his burden since the closing of the mints. ‘The 
sceptics he confronted with a quotation froma letter of the Government of 
India written in 1879 wherein they actually foresee this consequence. They 
then wrote: ‘If the present level of exchange be due to the depreciation of 
silver, the Government scheme may relieve the Indian Government and others 
who desire to remit money to England, but this relief will be given at 
the expense of the Indian tax-payer and with the effect of increasing 
every debt on fixed payment in India.’ Moreover, the sanguine expecta- 
tion that owing to the fixity of. exchange capital from Europe would be 
attracted to India for investment has not been realized ; and being a practical 
man, Mr. Moses offers a practical reason for this essential difference between 
theory and. practice, His impression is that the\true cause of reluctance on the 
part of European investors to sending out their money to India is that they 
have been carefully watching the effects of the closing of the mints upon the 
trade of India, and when they discover from the annual balance ‘sheets of joint A 
stock companies that the results of their working are far from satisfactory, they ha 
naturally shrink from venturing to send out funds to India forinvestment. == |= | 
_ These views;have: been expressed before but, we fear; not with: sufficient: persis 
tence, and not at'the right time: Tho signs of the times seem: to. show that 
- these views held by Mr. Wadia and Mr. ‘Moses are beginning to convince an 
gow 2124—6 ; ) | eg 
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Conditions which rendered high assessm 
the Government demand. ought to have been diminished. This has not 
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number of people’ by their truth becoming more and more 
mee. ‘The time seenis to be coming’ when it ‘will have to 
‘be admitted that the experiment was too light-heartedly suffered to be tried, 
and that ‘ wehave paid’ too dearly forour whistle.” = 4 : 
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_ 27%. A correspondent writes ‘to the Mahrdtia :—*A notable instance of 
pore \ oes. ). *aggessments of lands made upon prospective assets ’ 
- Request to:Government to js furnished by ‘the district of North Kanara of this 
make a, is in tho diet ot Presidency, When the lands of that district were 


” + 


pe yg eri measured and surveyed with a view to their assess- 
Mahrétta-(7), 28rd Mar. © ment for revenue, the project for connecting Hubli 
: with Karwar by rail was under contemplation b 
Government. When afterwards the set nts were made and introdn 
the survey of the proposed railway. line wasin.progress. The Settlement Depart- 
ment had, therefore, every reason to believe that the railway would be e at 
‘no distant date. On this supposition, the assessments. were pitched at a very 
much higher rate than would have been the case otherwise. Another 
reason which induced high assessments, was the very heavy cotton traffic which. 
existed between Hubli and the ports: of Kumta and Karwér. The black soil 
of Dhaérwdr and of the Native States that surround that district.grew cotton 
to a very large extent. All that was. grown was carried. from Hubli to the 
nearest all of which were situated in the K4rwar District, Karwér being 
one of the safest; largest and finest harbours on the Western Coast, the bulk of 
tue: traffic was taken to.it, and only a small portion of it found, its way to other 
ports. Failure of supply of cotton from America, consequent.on;the prevalence 
-of.wars there; caused great demand: for that article from: this country. This 
gave an extraordinary impetus, to the cultivation and growth of cotton, 
and gigantic ‘trade sprang up. all-ofa sudden, These circumstances made 
Karwar a place of very great inportance. Ai first class road, was made from it 


to Hubli by the -Arbyal Ghaut. Large sums of money were spent by Govern- 
ment on building piers, improving’ the harbour, clearing yangle, and’making- roads 


and other local improvements. The district: was transferred from: Madras to 
this Presidency.. The head-quarters of all public offices: were- removed to 
Karwar, and large buildings were built:for the accommodation of all European 
officers, Bombay merchants came and invested lakhs of rupees on building steam 
presses, godowns, houses and other buildings. This transformed a fishing village 
into. such a large city as was considered to be a formidable rival to Bombay. 
in such prosperoustimes very great demand for land existed. Sandy and useless 
lands became very valeshie ey all along the whole coast of the district, but 
particularly so at and near K4rwér. Enterprising persons acquired lands not only 
for building purposes, but also for reclamation, for plantations and for gardens. 
.o+ees,. Lhis shows that: lands in and near K4rwér had no intrinsic worth of their 
own, that it was the trade that gave them fictitious value, and that with the loss of 
trade that value was gone. When the lands were so heavily burdened, it was 
not worth while to hold. or to cultivate them. Big landholders have been 
ruined by the heavy demand made against them, and those who had long term 
reclamation and other leases considered themselves very fortunate if the 
Collector was pleased. to cancel their leases. The condition of the tillers 
of the soil is simply pitiful. Their miserable appearance and half-starved 
frame speak ‘plainly of the amount of profit they make from. their lands. 
nts reasonable having been changed, 


been done. Delay in doing so acts with ever-in severity on — the 
material condition of the people. This collectorate, therefore, deserves to be 
iyen the benefit of the thirteenth clause of the Government of India Reso- 
ution on the subject of land revenue, That clause is as follows :—* (13 
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¢ 28, A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra dwells.on the alleged miserable 
aed . ©... condition of agriculturists, in the. Méndvi, Téluka 
j, alleged: misery of agricul- (Surat), especially of the Parsi agrioulturista, and 
ray” he Masi somarke thet although: the low cast. (bliparas) 
Guiardt Mitra (16), 28rd cultivators are being. , treated: by. the ‘authorities 
‘Mar. with special “oN thy, the Parsi cultivators are 
oy | faring not awhit bitter, 9. 
29. “We published in our last issue an important portion of the judgment 
a a Sie ie recently delivered by Mr, F.: C..O; Beaman; ‘the 
General ot Registration fo earned Sessions Judge of Belgaum, in which he has 
minke a. searching ingniry passed severe strictures on the personnel of the’ local 
into the working of the Bel- Registration office. Towards the conclusion of his 
= Registration Depart- judgment rors se Pah ‘It seems to this 
Me ar, - court eminently desirable that a very searching inves- 
ee ee tigation should be oo into the methods of the local 
Registration Department.’ On tlie arrival of a copy of Mr. Beaman’s scathiri¢ 
criticism in the office of the local District Registrar who is, in the words of 
the learned. Judge, ‘merely a puppetin the hands of his Registration’ clerks,’ it 
seems to have. been thought necessary to hold some sort of inquiry into the 
truth or otherwise of the damaging allegations made by Mr. Natu, 
Vide yoregrapl 35 of Weekly Report No. 11 of 1902). Indeed the 
istrict Kegistrar could not burke an inquiry in the face of a judicial pronounce- 
ment, and a perfunctory and half-hearted investigation seems to have been: set 
on foot only to save appearances: The interests of the.public service demand :a 
fall, fair and impartial inquiry, in which both thesides may be allowed to cite their 
respective witnesses, and to examine them in proof of their conflicting theories 
as to the non-registration of the.document presented by Mr. Natu’s:client. We 
learn, from what we believe to be an unimpeachable source, that the modus 
operands which Mr. E. Lawrence, the present Collector and District’ Registrar of 


—_ is now pursuing is not calcu to inspire confidence.in the local 
public in the least, Mr, Lawrence has himself some of the orders in the 


earlier stages of the case, which: subsequently developed into a local sensation, 
and he must, therefore, necessarily accept his share of the responsibility for the 
bad business. We make no doubt that Mr. Lawrence will approach the 
consideration of the case with the usual fairness and independence of an 
Englishman. But there is no reason why the principle Nemo debet esse judex 
és propria sua causa should be ignored in the present case. The question for — 
determination is not whether Mr. Lawrence will or will not arrive at a. correct 
decision in the matter—and we do believe that he will make an honest attempt 
to find out the truth—but whether incidents have not occurred in.the progress 
of this regrettable case which may detract considerably from the weight of the 
decision he may arrive at. We ifivite the attention of the Inspector General 
of Registration of this Presidency to see that ‘a very searching investigation,’ 
as suggested by Mr. Beaman in-his judgment, is held in the interests of the 
purity of the public service. We also solicit his careful attention to the 
question of the undesirability of retaining ‘the under-strappers’ concerned 
in service during the progress of the inquiry. . We fear that it is most unlikely 
that witnesses will muster: courage enough to testify against the officials con- 
cerned, unless the latter are stripped of their official prestige and power during 
the pending of the investigation. It is said that Mr. Brown did suspend the 
sub-registrar and the registration clerk on the eve of his handing over the 
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‘all along oppressed the poor, ignorant -non-Bréhmin castes:in the name:of religion, 
and even now under the just ‘British rule they do not hesitate to play their 

tiefarious game. Such being the attitude of the Bréhmins towards the lower 
castes, it would be well if Government refused to t the pe er of the 
National Congress that the Civil Service Examination should be held simul- 

taneously both in England and in India, till at least education has made a fair 
progress among non-Bréhmin communities ; for, otherwise, the Brahmins would 
obtain the loaves and fishes of the Public Service and would be in a better 
position to oppress such of their countrymen as do not belong to their castes, 


81. A correspondent of the Kalpataru complains that the postal arrange- 

ae ments at Karméala (Sholapur) are not satisfactory. He 

kobe comping 7 says:—Karmila is about 10 miles distant from the 
oe one Jeur station ; but as the mail train does not stop at 
that station, the mail from Karméla is carried by 

the passenger train. The result of the arrangement is that though letters 
to Karmala from Poona, Sholépur, &c., reach there the next day, those from 
Karméala do not reach the latter places until the third day. Karméla is a 
town of considerable commercial importance, and it does not speak well of the 
Postal Department that letters from that place should not be received at 
Shol4pur the next day. It would be well if arrangements were made to send 
the mails from Karmdla direct to Daund or Kurduvadi and thence despatched 
to Sholapur by the mail train. : : 


32. “The death of Sir Richard Temple has been sre regretted by 
| the people of India in general, and of the Bombay 
. The late Sir Richard Presidency in particular. If there was any man in 
Temple, ex-Governor- of the whole Indian Civil Service, who, by sheer 
Rast Go fidr (23), 23rq int of capacity and administrative genius, was fitted 
Mar., Eng, cols. to enjoy the highest post kept open for the Service, 
it was Sir Richard Temple; and his appointment as 
Governor of Bombay, though unique in itself, was justified to the fullest extent 
by his very brilliant career, And if luck had permitted, he would have 
become even Viceroy of India. So far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned, 
it had every reason to congratulate itself on his selection as its ruler, as 
the previous weak administrations had so impaired the discipline and 
efficiency of the various departments of Government, that it required: 4 man of 
resolution and a strict disciplinarian at its head, Nature had endowed - Sir 
Richard with these qualities in a more than sufficient degree which, added to 
a varied experience in the different parts of Northern India, rendered him an 
absolutely model Governor of Bombay. He at once began to tackle with the 
weak age of the administration by personally looking into every ‘detail and 
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38. “We are constrained to say that Sir Richard Temple’s career as 
Praja Bandhu (21), 23rd Governor of Bombay was far from being fruitful of 
ta ho: any permanent good to oT entrusted to his 
aca lees , charge. He no doubt infused a sort of new activity 
into the services under his. control, but as often as not he overruled sober and 
sage advice, and rode roughshod over the reasonable but divergent views of 
his subordinates. He was eminently lacking inthe quality of sympathy, 
and that is why he was almost a failure asa Governor. We do not overlook 
the fact that a public meeting of Bombay citizens voted a marble statue to 
him, but in the present stage of political development in India, a statue is 
hardly a safe criterion of the intrinsic worth of a Governor, and any Governor, 
who cares to have it, is sure to secure it., The darkest page in his career is 
that touching his part in the management of the famine of 1877. In defiance 


of the opinion of local experts he enforced the qne-pound ration for famine | 


Jabourers, and his policy, it was loudly alleged, was responsible for the large 
mortality that disfigured the famine administration of the time.......... The 
public have a right to expect that they will exercise sound deliberation in all 
their acts, and be guided solely by the good of the people. Judged by this 
standard Sir Richard Temple’s famine administration was a grievous failure.” 


34, News has arrived of the death of Sir Richard Temple whose weak 
Gujardti (15), 23rd Mar. rule as Governor of Bombay has been commemorated 


by his flatterers and sycophants by means of a statue 


erected in his honour at the Oval. Most of those who basked under Sir Richard’s 
favours are now dead and the public is not likely to participate in the tears of 


grief shed by such as are still alive. And rightly sv; for Sir Richard is not 


known to have done anything for the public good during his regime as Governor, 
nor after his departure to England does he seem to have devoted any thought 
towards the welfare of this country. He was undoubtedly an administrator of 
at abilities, but he was full of arrogant and erroneous views. His name is 
not likely to remain long in the memory of the people except as the author of 
several bulky volumes bespeaking hollow feelings of sympathy towards this 
country and written mainly for lucre. The people, however, will never forget 
that he was a man full of hauteur and who, as his famine policy shows, did not 
scruple even to slay the slain, Still we wish for peace to his soul in heaven. 


35. In its obituary notice of Sir Richard Temple, the Kesari says:— 

» _ From a subordinate Magistracy, Sir Richard Temple 
Kesars (106), “6th Mar. = pradually rose to ocoupy the exalted position of 
Governor of Bombay. The secret of his steady and great rise in official life 
lay as much in his devoted fidelity to the views prevailing at head-quarters, 
as to his zeal and tact in carrying them out and making his subordinates 
do the same. Officials who make it a point to study the wishes of Government, 
and to trim the sails of their official conduct accordingly, prove at times a bless- 
ing and at times a curse to the people; and Sir Richard. Temple was no excep- 


tion to the rule, The central trait in his character was his immense industry, 


- Himself a zealous worker, he inspired his subordinates with the same zeal in 
the discharge of their duties, with the result that they could not act as they 
pleased. . Equally remarkble was his independence of spirit and his desire to 
see things with his own eyes, instead of implicitly relying on official reports. 
It is well known how. he did not fail at times even to rebuke European 
Collectors. Whatever may be the views of independent administrators like 
Sir Richard Temple, there is no doubt that they are much} better than those 
who are content.to be mere clay in the hands of their subordinates ; their strength 
of character serves to check at least petty high-handedness. Ever since the 
retirement of Sir Richard Temple, Bombay has had no independent Governor 


with the noble exception of Lord Reay. ) ; 
36. “In the death of Mr. Dosabhai Framji Bombay loses a well-known 


citizen who in his own generation had rendered: 
Kr of activity, especially — 
| | Municipality. He was an 

Mar., Eng. cols. -., example of .a self-made man who worked to the top: 


‘The late Mr. Dosabhai useful service in many a 
F oy ea if a3rq. (in connection with the 
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turmoil of active life... Vernacular journalism was:in its infaney in ar hags Swed 
of Mr. Dosabhai’s. youth, And.as-he. had acquired a felicitous style.in Parsi 
Gujarati, such as was spoken and written in the fifties, he soon began to be 
known. in the very: limited press circle of the day. Later on, he joined his 
journalistic fortunes with the Rdst Goftdr of which Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji was 
the. principal founder with Mr. Sorabji Shapurji and Mr. Nowroji Fardunji 
as his most active colleagues. But the politics .of Mr. Dosabhai were not the 
politics of the tric. Neither was the opportunism of Mr. Dosabhai the aim and 
object of the trio, which subordinated all private interests to public. Thus 
there was.a parting of the ways so far.as the ideals of public life were concerned. 
In. that. life. Mr. Dosabhai stood opposed to his contemporaries; and he 
continued ,to..be so, the more his relations became closer with the official 
classes. Mr. Dosabhai, it. must be observed in the interest of Histo 
and Truth, b life as a people’s man only to. end it as the pampered, 
promoted, and titled official. Fully conscious as he was of that evolution, 
he strove hard to regain.his early popularity. But the more he basked 
in the sunshine of official favour, the less he grew in popularity with the 
eople. They became so deeply convinced of his opportunism, as he: rose 
fect time to time to place and preferment, that they refused to recognise 
him as their true champion in the sense that they acknowledged the late 
Mr. Nowroji Fardunji, and still acknowledge both Mr. Dadabhai and the 
‘Honourable Mr. Mehta. With none of the unflinching devotion to the 
popular cause which characterised throughout the public career of Mr. Nowroji_ 
| Pardunji or the steady perseverance and sober experience of Mr. Sorabji 
Shepurji, or the burning patriotism and pure disinterestedness of Mr. Dadabhai 
Nowroji or the a bility and towering personality of Mr. Pheroze- 
shah, Mr. Dosabhai was still able, thanks to official favour, to rise to fortune 
and fame. But conscious as he was of his limited abilities and of the estima- | 
tion in which he was popularly held, he did his best, according to his own lights, 
never to make himself odious as some native officials have been. His innate 
good nature and his other amiable qualities, specially the virtue of gratitude, 
‘enabled him to steer clear of those rocks and precipices which have shattered the 
‘reputation of other native officials. His opposition to popular interests in 
his public life, specially municipal, was more of a passive than active 
character. But we donot blame Mr. Dosabhai for it, His natural constitution 
and- temperament were such as to make hima devoted pujari of the omnipotent 
bureaucracy at Bombay Castle. There was in his breast a perpetual conflict 
of interests ; and somebow official interests, in spite of himself, so dominated 
him that he was powerless to take the people’s side. Thus Mr, Dosabhai, in 
his public career, was the victim of his} own constitutional environments, 
But for these he might have achieved better honours and purer fame in 
the annals of the community of Bombay. He might have bound his brow 
with the greener laurels which they might. have offered, But that was not. 
to be. Mr. Dosabhai, though born of the people, never worked and died for 
the people. This is the verdict which impartial His will have to record 
in 'the natura] course of time. In private life Mr. Dosabhai was. indeed a 
most agreeable and social personage, full of vivacity and humorous anecdotes. 
It was always. a pleasure to pass an agreeable hour or twoin. his company, 
- specially when he would recall to mind incidents of his earlier days and tinge 
- them with that pleasant euphemism of which he was no inconsiderable a 
master. And in our opinion he is more likely to be remembered in his social 
than his public capaqity.”’ at: WT Bo 
- 89, “The late Mr. ee = pn to that small bane of Parsi 
aE aga ©6reformers who, about half a century ago, first. set. in 
yg Minar Ge Shee motion the wheel of social and educational progress, 
gears which has now become an object of pride and self 
congratulation to pF prenmenr ony not 3 scheine or @ genius in the 
Aaaaern, 2 tion of the wo © was a man of. onal: business capacity 
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it was the ‘duty of every edutated Indian to make loyalty ‘to the British; Roy 
weg first consideration in all public movements, and he stuck to tlie principle 

to the last. He was hence generally found on the side‘of the Governuient, 
me enever any question arote in which the public or at least those represen 
the public took a different view from what: the Government’ did. - But his 
advocacy of Government measures never assumed that form of partisanshi 
and antagonism, which now-a-days unhappily leave much bitterness behind. 
‘esssseee Whatever opinion may be held as to his political views, there is 
a complete unanimity of sentiment with regard to the valuable services he 
rendered to the city as a citizen, as'a journalist, as a corporator, and as a 
legislator. Many a public monument in Bombay owes its existence to the 
indefatigable energies of the late Mr. Dosabhai, and it may be asked—will no 
‘monument consecrate the memory of one who has laid the city under such a 
deep debt of gratitude?” : 


38, “ The late Mr. Dosabhai Karaka played the envious and dual réle of 
- Qujarét Mitra (16), 23rd being one of the most distinguished natives whose 
Mak, Mas Oe services and abilities the Government found it to their 

benefit to call into requisition, and of being at the 
same time the most honoured and trusted exponent of the native community, 
In him, therefore, may be said to have passed away one whose long life 
was ostensibly spent in what may best be described the service of his country. 
To. natural mental gifts and a sound education were joined in his case a 

ess of demeanour, an impartiality and straightforwardness of action as 

t but not the least, a high conception of duty,—virtues which may fairly b 
said to have achieved a large amount of success which he enjoyed in everythin 
that he undertook or was called upon to do for the Government. Mr. Doeabhar 
_ was the first native to be appointed to the post of the Presidency Magistrate 
and enjoyed the unique honour of holding for some time the place of Chief 
Presidency Magistrate of Bombay. Mr. Dosabhai’s services were more than 
‘once found to be indispensable to Government in the assessment and collection 
of the income-tax, As Chairman of the old Bench of Justices, of the Town 
Council and of the present newly constituted Corporation of which also he 
enjoyed the honour of being the first native President, the late Mr. Dosabhai’s 


record of service in the public life of Bombay was alike honourable and high, and . 


placed him unquestionably in the front rank of our public men very nearly till 
the eighties. The jgenerous appreciation of Mr. bhai’s Ridon: Bo by Gov- 
ernment merited always the best approval of all sections of the native commu- 
nity, and Bombay and, ‘indeed, the whole: Presidency will feel the void his 
death has ca for a long time to come. Mr. Dosabhai’s death has been 
as much the loss of the Parsis as of the whole native community, a loss surely 
that will not be easily repaired. May his soul rest in peace,” 


39, “Mr. Dosabhai hing 3 S tee were me to the _ Bombay 

and his influence was hardly ever felt by the general 

Preis — (22), 28rd Fonulation of the Presidency. He was a man. of 
— ft terary parts, and his‘ History of the Parsis’ is a read- 
able work evincing sie industry. As an official he belonged to what may be 
termed the Bhavn a School. He praised the deeds of the Bombay Govern- 


ment indiscriminately at all seasons, and was looked upon as 4 retained advocate 
Of its policy. He did not take part in any of the og ered political move- 


" ments of his day. He was an official serviceable to his masters, and asa Magis- 
trate did his sioek gd enough, But this statement exhausts all the = 
‘that can be claimed by him. The Indian public opinion must judge 
administrators by Indian tests, and tried by these neither Sir Richard Temple 
ior Mr. Dosabhai Framji deserves any special recognition from the Indian 
| public.” : 


Rieck “ Have the Mubammadans of Sind boon crying in vaio for ‘a legiti- 

proportion of the Government appointments ? 
- Sia come oe Marta mabe request. to 
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by their Hindu countrymen, not because they. are dull-headed in com- 
seem to Hindus, but because they have been kept back from receiving 
nglish education by their religious prejudices. For this they are to be 
" blamed more than the Government, However, it is admitted even by 
our Government that they are physically, morally and politically far superior 
to the Hindus. We are afraid, it is a bitter truth that we state, but it 
3 is truth, nevertheless, that there are a handful of Muhammadans in the 
ae Government service, but that they are far better administrators and more 
* distinguished for honesty and integrity than the Hindus, How is it 
then that they have not been able to impress the Government with the 
justice of their demand and have failed to obtain an adequate representation 3 
in the Government service?. The reply is an easy one, v7z,, that the Hindus ! 
occupy all important posts in every department, The Hindu officials exert. 
themselves never to let a. Muhammadan get an appointment or a promotion, 
and the few places that have been dccupied by the Muhammadans ‘have fallen 
. to their lot by the choice of some of the most judicious and prudent oficials 
| who are well acquainted with the round-about ways of the Hindus. We, 
therefore, earnestly request the Government to take early steps to put a stop to 
the high-handed policy of the Hindu officials. For the present, we leave aside 
other departments and turn our attention to the Revenue Department, In 
this Department, looking to the bulk of the Muhammadan population, they 
dre, in fact, quite neglected. It is not because we lack men:who have passed 
the Departmental tests, but poor Muhammadans are left behind owing to 
the great influence of the Hindus in the Department, We are justified in 
complaining that the Muhammadans are not provided with responsible posts 
in spite of their having about thirteen men who have passed the Judicial test 
and four or five under-graduates who have passed the Lower Departmental 
test, On the verv face of it, it is plain that-our kind European officials 
perhaps are not at all informed by the Hindus who hold important posts that 
there are Muhammadans who have passed such tests.” 


41, ‘A correspondent, while <p his a a “m7 a genial 

and courteous gentleman and kind and considerate 

to a tats he aed officer as;the late Mr. Balmukand could have had 

suspicions death of Mr. Bal- an enemy anxious :to do away with his life, urges 

mukand, an officer in Sind. the necessity of a searching inquiry being made, 

Pasig (48), 15th Mar, here is much force in the correspondent’s contention 

ce and the inquiry asked for would, on the whole, appear 
to be desirable.”’ 


42, ‘“ We understand that the authorities at Larkana have issued orders 
Disapproval of the alleged to the effect that all persons arriving from infected 
issue of an order enforcing Places must undergo ten days’ segregation. Such orders 
segregation at Larkana have from the very first been regarded with disfavour 


(Sind). ; by the people, and after the repeated failure of every 
Bh sg Chronicle (>) human attempt to stay the course of the plague the 


| authorities must have known that no human ingenuit 
or skill is in a position to deal adequately with the disease. Where then is the 
earthly use of repeating the same unsuccessful plan of action against the 
plague to the annoyance and embarrassment of the people? But the authori- 
ties seem to think that they know better.” , 


Legislation, Ae | 
43. ‘ We do hope that the public that has practically taken no interest 


: | in the Bill, though it concerns their interests and. 
Comments on the Bombay restricts their liberties to a very considerable extent, . 


City Police Bill. gas, Will now at least shake off their lethargy and send - 
Po Mth (31), 24th a. proper representation to Government in time. to be 
oun ore ites scnaidnia ‘by the Honourable Member in charge of | 


« 
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open for customers, the responsibility of guardians for nuisance committed 
by children under their charge who are under seven years of age, compen 
sation for injuries sustained during a riot and the power given to Presidency 
tes to remand accused ns to custody as they think fit for periods 
extending to fifteen days at a time. All these ure matters which seriously affect 
the public and we they will come to realise the full force of the clauses 
relating to the above matters and take the‘ necessary steps to have them 
put-right. before it is too late. We all know that Sir Charles Ollivant is 
ex gly reasonable and if the public properly represent their views to him 
in time, we feel sure that he will do his best to meet them at least half way. 
The clause about the prohibition of music has absolutely no parallel either in 
India orin England. The clause about the responsibility of guardians for 
‘nuisance committed by children under their charge wili operate very harshly 
against poor people. In the great majority of cases the person in charge of the 
child is its mother and while the mother is busy in the kitchen, the children 
may go out in the street and commit nuisance there. The mother may be 
een ignorant of what the child does and it would be a great hardship to 
er that she should be punished for what is really not her fault. As to the last 
of the clauses above enumerated, it is admitted by Sir Charles that logically it 
should find no place in the Bill. His only justification for inserting it is that he 
wishes to put it out of the power of the Bombay High Court to follow a decision 
of that Court which he considers to be perverse. That decision was passed in re 
Krishnaji Pandurang Joglekar, andiu that Mr. Justice Parsons decided that a 
Magistrate could not authorise the detention of an accused person in Police 
custody for more than fifteen days on the whole........... It is this decision that 
Sir Charles consifers to be perverse and to avoid any repetition of such perversity 
he has introduced the clause we have referred to. The result will be that in many 
cases the accused will be in Police custody for months, and considering that it 
is the interest of Police officers to secure convictions, it is highly undesirable 
that accused persons should be allowed to remain in custody long. Again, we 
fail to see why there should be one law for the Presidency and another for the 
city,. We hope Sir Charles will reconsider the matter and see his way to 
remove these blots on his otherwise excellent Bill.” 


44, The revised draft of the Bombay City Police Bill, as it has emerged 
otanty : from the Select Committee, is a considerable improve- 
Request to Government to ment upon the original draft. For this the thanks 
postpone the final. reading of the public are due to Sir Charles Ollivant who is 


of the Bombay City Police penorted to have considered the proposals and sugges- - 


“ in-e- Jamshed -(60), 24th tions of his colleagues on the Committee in a con- 


Mar. ciliatory spirit. But even in its new garb the Bill 

is not free from defects, and it is hard to understand 
why undue haste should be made to pass.it.into law. The old law has existed 
for a number of years and it would be wuréasonable to fear that the delay of a 
few months more will be productive of harm, It is true that Sir Charles, who 
is the parent of the measure, will be retiring shortly from office, but éven if 
changes are made in the Bill after his departure, he would get the credit all the 
same for having initiated the legislation. It would be expedient, therefore, to 
postpone the third reading of the Bill till the sessions of the Council at Poona 
during the ensuing monsoon. ‘The intervening period would afford ample oppor- 
tunity for public opinion to form itself on the various provisions of the Bill. 


We urge Sir Charles on behalf of the public not to treat their feelings in this | 


matter with disrespect on the eve of his retirement. 


Education. 


45, The Bombay Samdchdr in a long article complains of the inadequacy 


) of the allotment made for Education in the Imperial 
rial Budget and Budget, which it considers strange in face of the 
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Bud : for the grant p to be given by the Government of India to 
E Mr.’ ’s, Institate of acareh, which, according to the. paper, is likely to be 
= “started in August next. It thinks-that the proposed grant is utterly inadequate 
ee ‘for the requirements of the Institute and likely to seriously curtail its aiility. 
ed In view of the big ~~ shown by the Bud et, it thinks it was the duty of 

Government to have a substantial cont bution to the. Institute. The 
paper concludes by saying that. the attitude of Government in, res ect. of 
educational expenditure has utterly disappointed the public and belied the 
hopes which, according to it, the re nition made from time to time by the 
Viceroy and the. Secretary of State of the value and importance of manatee 
education, had tended to owe | in the minds of the public. : 


46. ‘Our readers know very well our views on that weciously mischiev- 
OE. W, tes Watch ion. little book which has been of late introduced into 
an ot tata” snd revorted: -2dian schools, we mean Sir Willian Lee-Warner’s 
disapproval by Sir R. Wilson ‘Citizen of India.’ The. book has been condemned 
of its inerod action asaschool by private educationists, not only in this but also in 
text-book, © _ the Bengal Presidency, and we have often heard even 
Mahratta (7), 23rd Mar, = some of the Europeans who take interest in Indian 
affairs expressing themselves against the book. .The latest adverse testimony 
comes from Sir R.. Wilson, whoreferred to the book in a recent lecture on Educa- 
tion i in the following terms :—‘ I Observe that it has been recommended for school 
use in all parts of British India, and is even supplemented by an “ Authorized 
Guide ’’ for examination purposes. Concurring in the general appreciation of 
the versatility of Sir William’s. grant and of the excellence of his intentions, 
I must yet pronounce the official adoption of his book by the Pudian education- 
al authorities, a grave political indiscretion, [am not quite sure that the 
nent mischief would have been greater, though, of course, there would 
ve been more outcry at the moment, if Bishop Weldon’s aspiration for the 
close of the present cen had been realized at its commencement, and the 
Bible had been ordered to be read in all Government schools. For it amounts, 
in effect, to imposing a political test on all managers and teachers of State 
aided institutions. The little book bristles with dogmatic assertions about 
matters that are keenly debated, all tending to the glorification of the British 
Government as it was, and implying that those who e to criticise 
it must be fools or worse. The title is a misnomer, suggesting, as it_does, the 
n of those political rights which are, as we all know, withheld for the 
present from the people of India. It is brightly written, and might” pass well 
enough as a private venture; asa text-book officially prescribed, it cannot 
fail to bea source of irritation and’ embarrassment is well-informed - and 
conscientious teachers.” 


Railways. 


47, “Of all the Assistant Superintendents i in the Railway Mail Service of 
the Punjab, only one is a Muhammadan, and he is 
The re and soon expected to retire on pension. Wedeem it our 
= Paniahe ail Service in duty, therefore, todraw the attention of the authorities 
a Ai-Hag (42), 15th Mar, 0D this occasion to the inadequate representation 
ae Eng. of Muhammadans that has hitherto existed in the 
a Railway Mail Service, and to urge the necessity 
of giving the community a better chance. But ‘before an o rtunity for 
improving the situation of Muhammadans in this branch of the Postal Depart- 
ment arises, it may be confidently hoped that at least the present eH 
to be caused by the vilveasadd of a Muhammadan incumbent, will be given 
to some of the deserving Muhammadans already in the Postal De t. 
The Railway Mail Service was not- managed by the Postal ment till 
recently, but it is now under the Postmaster General, who is fortunately 
alive to D ths necessity of keeping racial brium in Government offices, 80 
ie ahi and from him a favourable consideration of the claims of 
Muh in the Depa ee ee ee eee 


a 


7 
a ere 


gittet cpa te i gle Bites: 


48, The Satya Vakta alleges that the Chiefs of several télukas in tie 
- Alleged addiction.to drink - Mahi Kéntha Agency being addicted to drink, the 
‘of certain Chiefs in the Mahi Karbharis are mismanaging the administration of 
‘Kintha Agency. § .  _ the ¢dlwkas, The paper requests the Agency. autho- 
, a Vakta (24), 22nd me to keep careful control over the conduct of the 
die | , hiefs. | | ean | 


| Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


-.. 49. “It is with great pleasure that we note that the local Municipality 
a a we has passed at the Special General Meeting held on 
Address, proposed to be the 14th instant the draft of the congratulatory 
resented to the King- : | ; , J 

iewor by the Ahmedabad ®ddress to be sent on the occasion of the coronation 

Municipality ontheapproach- Of His Majesty the King-Emperor in June next, 

ing coronation of His A sum of Rs, 400 has been sanctioned for the purpose 

a (21), 23rq 924.8 Committee formed to do the needful in the 

Mar., Eng. de matter. We congratulate our Municipal Councillors 

! : on their having taken this opportunity of expressing 

the leyalty of the people of this city towards the Crown.” 7 


_ 60. “We hear that a man who was convicted ,of. murder and sentencéd 
‘Sthead ‘aconeeane ck a (Ome Dhérwaér was executed last week. When, 
‘unnstal incident on the occae however, the bolt was drawn and the man dropped, 


sion of ee 4 ren a gd a the body was completely severed from the head 


Poona Observer and Cixi? Which is never known to have. happened ‘before. 


posed ov Gasette (9); Doubtless, if the rumour is true, some reason will 


shortly be forthcoming for the unusual occurrence.’’ 


51. “Great swarms of locusts, which had been doing much damage 

| ~ along the slopes of the Ghauts for some montha past, 

Plague of locusts at Bel- and which have been kept back hs the Belgaum 

or .. District by the strong east wind, have now appeared 

eit Witten tenet i at » 6 lta favoured in their eastward course by the 

25th Mar. s ’ afternoon west wind of the past few days.. The 

swarms .pass from valley to valley, denuding the 

trees-which is all the more regrettable as they are now just putting forth the 
tender green of budding spring.” 


52. The Kalpataru says :—The revenue collections at Sholapur have been 


quickly made this year, the po having ey 
§ 


nee collections at paid off their assessment for fear of losing their 


Bholdpur. | owing to the new Land Revenue Act. Indeed 
 Kalpatar (103), 28rd iat people were led to suppose that both the 
instalments must be paid together ; they have, there- 


fore, done so at great trouble to themselves- 


58, A correspondent of the Kesari writes :—Mr. Ship, the Railway Dis- 
ree trict Engineer, and a Military officer went out ona 


An alleged shooting fatee ghooting excursion to Gar, a village near Dhond. 
lity st Gar, a village near Here their naughty gun wounded three persons, 


Kesari (106), 25th Mar, %%, @ man, & woman and a child. They were 
| paid two rupees each as compensation for their 
injuries, and sent to the railway hospital at Dhond for medical treatment. 


pares ged the European officers complained to the Magistrate at Poona 
that the 


t. th officers of Gar, instead of affording them the necessary hel 
beat them and attempted to take away their guns. The Magistrate took the 
evidence of the ye officers and other village people and sentenced the latter 


| between Pmerinmaig | 


fine inflicted on the villag 


on this incident, mikes 


(ay 
4 
i 
1 


and the compensation of rupees two to each of the wounded persons 
the European officers is a illustration of the way in which justice 
in this country between Europeans and natives, 


64, The Kdthiawar Times 6 a scuffle said to have taken place 


5 


between Hindu and Borah communities at R4j- 
A scuffle between the Hin- kot on the occasion of a ion of the Hindus 
Rk ns taken out on the Hutashni atiday (Rad March), a 
Kéthiawér Times (6), 25th S8Y8 semen # Though the real grount of this scufile 
Mar. has not been brought to light, still it hasserved 
to the feelings’ of the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan communities. All the leading members of the Hindu com- 
munity of the Réjkot State met inthe Derasar Dharmasala to deliberate 
what course to adopt in their dealings with the local Borah community, asa 
large number of the latfer community committed a riot in the Mandvi OChok of 
the town and wounded the religious feelings of the Hindus iy severely injur- 
ing some of their men, and attacking some of their shops. After due delibera- 
tion it was resolved in the meeting ‘that no Hindu should hold any sort of 
intercourse with any one of the Borah community, and if in spite of this reso- 
lution anyone were found to do so, he will be liable to a fine of Rs, 25 to be 
devoted to the local Panjrapole, that if he further hesitates to pay the fine, he 
will be liable to be ostracised from Hindu society, that this resolution should 
have its force from to-day, and that the people coming to Rajkot from 
the adjoining places and elsewhere should be informed of the same by their 
friends and acquaintances.’ On the other hand, the members of the Borah 
community and their other. allied castes met in the Juma Masjid in the 
Voravad to discuss and deliberate what course they should adopt in this matter.” 


55. A correspondent of the Praja Bandhu writing from Dholka (Ahmed- 

abad District) reports that Mr. Tribhovandas 

Reported dacoity in the Mulshankar, an Overseer, Public Works Department, 

‘i raje Bandhe (21), 23rq WhO was proceeding on duty on the 15th March to 

Mar. Daran village in the téluka of Dholka, was attacked 

and robbed of his clothes by a party of from 15 to 

20 armed dacoits when he was about a mile from Bawala. The correspondent 

adds that the dacoits seem to have an eye on the Government Treasury 
which is being carried from Dholka to the relief works. 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
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B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the R 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


in Arunodaya or the we 
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The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


eport in italics, and the number of the Newspaper ‘in the above 


stem of. spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that.adopted in. the Official Spelling 


C, The syster 
List of the Borsbor Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the lon 
the accent is left out, and the 


a (Sf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
short a(3i = in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
li-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the — 


proprietor, are not: guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


a4 


Politics and the Public Administration. 


® 


1, “ We have begun once more to hear of peace. A deputation of Boers 
sone has visited Lord Kitchener under a flag of truce, and 
Comments on the fresh pro- though the details of the interview are not yet known, 
posals for peace made by the yet, there is ground for believing that certain peace 
Mahrétia (9), 30th Mar, . Proposals were under earnest discussion. It is doubted, 
3 however, whether the overtures are made on behalf 
of all the Boer Generalsin the field and the Boer Government, or whether 
Schalk Burger ig only one of those self-constituted peace-makers, who on 
some previous occasions not only failed in making terms with the British, but 
were repudiated by. the Boers, On the other hand, Lord Milner and Mr. 
Chamberlain have on previous occasions obstructed the prospects of peace 
instead of poe them, For this or that cause the peace has been in 
the past always appearing before but always eluding its pursuers, as if it 
were a will-o’-the-wisp of the Veldt. But who knows that the British 
Ministers are not inclined to think that it would be scandalous if the war 
is not ended by the time of the King’s coronation? If they really think 
so, they will regain some of the credit for common-sense which they have lost by 
allowing the warfare to goon for sucha long time. It will bea legitimate 
ambition on their part to finish the war by June next, and thus enable the 
King to put on an unsullitd crown.” | 


2. Commenting on the fresh proposals of peace made by the Boers, ,the 
| . Kesari says:—Though there is no doubt that the 
— on oe _ Boers will, in the long run, be completely routed, 
yet one cannot predict with certainty when the war will be over. When 
one remembers the keen disappointment which England has met with in the 
matter of bringing the war to a speedy termination, the losses she has suffered, 
the necessity. to which she has been driven of forming an alliance with an 
Asiatic nation, and the sensation caused by the misfortune that befell Lord 
Methuen, one cannot wonder that she, too, now finds the horrors of. the 
war too great for her to bear. In fact, both the parties are now tired of 
the struggle, and it is no matter for surprise that they shouid be ready to come 
toterms. — a 


3. . Speaking at New York recently, Mr. John Redmond said that Mr. 

| . Chamberlain had committed such atrocious deeds 
Probable future attitude of that he deserved to be publicly hanged. He further 
the Boers towards theBritish ~yemarked that England had never waged a war 80 
Kat (108) a doe unjust «as the Boer war and that it was desirable that 

, a ' the Colonial Secretary should pay the penalty for the 
heavy loss of life caused by it. That every dispassionate observer of affairs 
in South Africa concurs with Mr. Redmond’s views is seen from what was said 
at a meeting recently held at Chicago, in which the people of that city expressed 
their sympathy with the. Boers and congratulated them upon their love of 
freedom and upon the many reverses they had inflicted upon the British army. 
But such sympathy cannot now be of much help to the Boers. It is very 
likely that the time is near at hand when British supremacy will be completely. 
established in the Transvaal. Of. course, even though the British may be 
firmly established in South Africa, the Boers will not fail to give them trouble. 
In fact, it is -very likely that the Transvaal will bea second Ireland, ‘The 
Indian people are constitutionally mild so much so that a mere threat even 
can keep them in check and Government can do what they like with them. 
They are not exasperated even though British soldiers or Plague officers committed 
assaults on their wives, defiled.an object or insulted a being that they regard 
as sacred or perpetrate other such bad deeds.. They have not as yet learat to 
regard their neighbour’s‘misfortune as their own ; on the contrary, they tejoice 
iliation: and, therefore, the British people can behave with them: just 
Of course the Transvaal is not’ India and she will rather follow 
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A. The Nowedri. Prakash. warmly. praises the generosity displayed. by 
~~ + the Boersin releasing Lord M éthuen and eg | 
“Comments on the release ‘with. the conduct of the British in transporting 


of,Lord Methuen, © Cronje to St. Helena. It further observes :—The 


ea eran (So 30th, ‘Boers are no doubt enemies of our rulers, but we 


) cannot ‘on that account begrudge them praise for 
their eaveiy and military skill. Their exploits have surpassed those: of 
veteran Generals who immortalized their names during the war of the French — 
Revolution and the Franco-German war. . What we deplore is that in spite 
of their valour they will not be able to resist the British till the end and that 
fhe war will result in their utter ruin. It would be hard to find a parallel 
in history for Boer patriotism and valour. Had the Iranians during the 
invasion of Persia. by ‘the Arabs in the 13th century shown a tithe of the 
spirit displayed by the Boers, they would not have lost their empire, and their 
present-day descendants, the modern Parsis, would not have been reduced to 
a dependent condition in India, this land of slavery. 


5. Commenting on the release of Lord Methuen, the Deshabhakta reriiarke 


: | that in recognition of the generous spirit shown by 
pear Mg es hierdonay the Boers, it behoves Mr. Chamberlain to meet the 


iii half-way and as to haggle sages concessions go as to bring the war to 


a speedy. end. ' 


6. The Deshotkarsh remarks that prosperity and happiness can aasily 
be obtained by a people who are united, and says 
‘Unity amongst the Boers that it is mainly owing to unity that a handful of 


ee 


‘and results of the spirit of ‘Roors have been able to. hold their own for more than 


meal on oa people’s pros- two years against the vast army put in the field by 


Devhotharsh (56), 9th Mar. the British in South Africa, The paper adds:—O}! 
Ye wise fellow-countrymen! Try to be unitéd. 

Reform your social fabric which is undergoing the process of decay. Let your 

multitudinous castes join hands and introduce in their midst the customs of 
inter-marriage and inter-dining. By doing so you will gain countless benefits. 


7. An individual ora nation is remembered in history eitner for good 

| _ deeds. or for bad ones. It is by good deeds that the 
Contrast between the Boers have made themselves famous. Four years 
psa’ 3 cele gee ag ago, they -were altogether unknown in India; but 
‘Vértédarsh (138), Slat Mar, now their name is 4 household word throughout the 
° length and breadth of the country. The Boers are, in 

@ way, our enemies; nevertheless, we cannot but admire their bravery, patri- 
otism and love of independence. Other nations suck as the English, Japanese, 
&c., have also acquired fame by their national virtues and achievements, We 
Hindus, however, are doing absolutely nothing to acquire renown. In point of 
material prosperity we have deteriorated so much that we are compelled tu 
remit 45 crores of rupees annually to foreign countries. We are unable to 
carry on the administration of our country and require other people for that 


purpose. Such is our condition, and if we do not open our eyes and try to 


improve it, a day will come when we shall be hopelessly plunged into utter 
ruin and despair. cue 


’ 


8. Commenting ‘on the restrictions placed upon the immigration of 
Indians into Australia, the Kesari says :—The whole 

“Comments on the alleged world even does not suffice for the fidgety movements | 
ill-treatment of the Indians of the ambitious Europeans. ‘Everywhere they want 
" Kearé (109), Ist Apr.; 92 0pendoor for their commerce, their religion and 
K di (105), 4th Apr. | their political authority. The Australians feel no hesi- - 


- tation’ whatever in clamouring: for the -holding | of 


r become ‘exasp rated. 8 


a 


thé world that: they will not fail; if need be, ta bring about the extinction of 
the inhabitants of Asia and Africa, ‘just as. the Americans have exti 

the Red Indians. It would not do for us, therefore, to sit. with folded arms 
and say that the restrictions placed upon the immigration of the indian people 
into Australia or South Africa are: not particularly: harassing.. We must look 
to the future.and must do all:-we can to avert the disaster. of being. wholly 
exterminated. | " : a te tags Mr cre eye te ee Oy ers 

‘9, The Goa correspondent of the Kesari writes :—Though the Ranes and 
eee a _- the other Sardars have been sentenced to transportation 
itisaet in — of the for life, the martial law is stillin force in Goa and 
~ Kesar (109), 1st Apr. _. fresh arrests‘are being made at Satary and other 
GL liad places. Owing to the high-handedness of Military 
officers, many respectable and well-to-do families have left their homes and 
have emigrated elsewhere. ‘The Hindus are not allowed to publicly celebrate the 
Holi festival, although they hold a Sanad given by a former King of Portugal 
assuring them that they will not ‘be molested in their religious observances. 
The Kanes were not allowed even to see their wives and children. It is said 
that they will be sent to the Timor Island. | | a 


10, “It is not every administrator or Government that can act with grace 

aye and propriety on great occasions. Englishmen are 
Approaching coronation of not adepts in the art of performing public ceremoiies 
His yee g ae ee in faultless style, At least that is our experi- 
Fate impression made on the @nce in India, His Majesty’s Coronation will be an 
public mind by certain inci- event of historical importance almost at the birth 
dents connected therewith, of this century and we should have thought that 
Fh (17), 30th Mar, ‘gnecial care would be taken in. all the arrangements 
Vee in connection with it not to provoke unpleasant 
Ae | criticism. ' But already two incidents have happened 
which have unfavourably impressed the public mind. It would have been 
more in keeping with the importance of the event and with im perial dignity and. 
grandeur, if the Imperial Government had not saddled a plague and famine- 
stricken dependency with the cost of sending’ the Coronation contingent to 
England. According to a time-honoured custom of the East the expenses of 
guests of every description are borne by the royal host on such occasions. At 
any rate it would have been more graceful if this country had not been asked 
to bear the whole charge. We were ourselves reluctant to refer to this 
somewhat delicate matter. But we find that the Honourable Mr. Belgrami 
has in his speech on the Indian Budget expressed himself to the same effect, 
and we do not think it is any longer possible to maintain forced silence on 
the subject. Another incident which has provoked something more than un- 
favourable criticism is the selection of foremost Indians to represent the Hindu, 
Parsee and Muhammadan communities on the occasion of the Coronation 
ceremony. The Muhammadan community as yet remains unrepresented and 
we do not know if Government mean to appoint a Muhammadan representative. 
But the two selections that have already been made have evidently failed to 
evoke unanimous approval.......... Government evidently do not want tall 
oppies. What they want is tenth-rate mediocrities who are neither here nor 
there. Taking the most favourable view of. the selection of Sir Jamshetji 
Jijibhoy, we are quite prepared to say that it is at least a tolerable choice 
although we must say that the selection of Mr, Dadabhoy Navrojior of the 
Honourable Mr, Mehta would have given far greater satisfaction. With regard 
to the choice of a representative for the Hindu community, however, there 
can be butone opinion throughout the Presidency that he is in no sense 
whatever a representative of that community, and his selection might be 
construed as almost a deliberate insult to the intelligence, culture and progress 


ofthe Hindus, The object with. which: he was-nominated during the pen- 
deficy of.the Land Revenue Bill and the part he played in the discussion thereon 
are too well-known to require any special mention. His nomination as well as his 
- views on the Bill provoked adverse.criticism throughout the Presidency and Lord 
Northeote’s Government would -have shown better regard tothe realities of 
social life. and ordinary. notions of propriety if they had not. chosen him ase 

representative of Western India or .of:the Hindu .community which does not 
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him j in the:least. “Lord Northesite;: with all his best tebdiidnds has 
Seas Uleodaring in covlaits mnathies acd this taet Slander is one that is certain 
to. evoke general dissatisfaction. We mean to speak about His Excellency with 
due deference.: But we put it to His Lordship’ whether, as amember of the 
neg Cabinet, he would have ventured to select some one in the position of 

Vinchurkar to represent Englishmen or Scotchmen at an important 
function in the court of the Sovereign of any of the leading continental nations, 
Those who are universally honoured and respected are bent in the background 
just as if they were ‘nonentities and those who have scarcely any special claims 
to public recognition are pompously put forward as the great and universally 
honoured representatives of the people. Anything more graceless, anything 
more unwise and unjustifiable it is vd fficult to conceive and itis to us a matter 
of the utinost sorrow that Government: have by their action driven the public 
to disown at least one of their pet nominees who could have certainly been 
rewarded in some other less objectionable manner for his illustrious, social 
position and magnificent public services which are absolutely unknown to the 
outside world barring, of course, his official admirers and patrons. We are over 
and over again told by officials ad nauseam that Congressmen represent none 
but themselves. The public can scarcely be blamed if they expect the superior 
critics to.show at least some intellectual consistency:in the application of their 
own ethical standards and favourite canons of criticism in the decision of im- 
portant matters.” tte at ’ \ st eae Ri 


ae 


i. ae A correspondent of the Moda V. ritta regrets the increase in the 
| national debt of India, and remarks that it is to be 
Request to His Majesty principally attributed to the irresponsible powers, 
tte "King-Biayerce fo com which, it says, are vested in the Government of 
coronation :by jemting © India in the matter of expenditure. He requests 
the Indian people the power * His Majesty the King-Emperor to commemorate 


of controlling the national his approaching coronation by granting to the Indian 


y* 


exchequer. °. le the f trolling th tional 
people the’ power of controlling their nationa 
_ _— (16), Blst exchequer. In that way alone, it remarks, can 


the ‘ extravagance and — Inne niomnees : Ss 
Government be checked. i 


4. 


2, “ The idea of opening an Art Exhibition j in connection with the Corona: 
oak tion Durbar to be held at Delhi next January, has 
Pe srherpr Ast. aes been received with universal approval in the country 
tion with the Coronation as contributing an important factor to the success of 
Durbar. one of the grandest functions which India’ will 
im. Goftir (25), 30th ever witness......,... Lord Ourzon’s Government could. 

Mp PEGs oe not have hit upon a better scheme for encouraging the 
indigenous arts and handicrafts than by holding it in connection with the 
Durbar, where the very cream of Indian society from various parts of the 
country will meet to pay their tribute of loyalty to the Throne. It is also 
uvatifying to see that the Government have appointed an expert like Dr. . 
George Watt, Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of India, as 
Director of the Exhibition........... On the face of -it, the scheme appears 
te be as: perfect as can be conceived, and it may be hoped that it will prove.as 
successful and beneficial: to the industrial welfare ot the country as s its _ 
moters expect it to be.” - 


13. The attitude of Lord George. Hamilton towards the. Indian Famitio 
* Union shows how indifferent His Lordship is to the 
Comments on the attitude welfare of the Indian people. It also shows: that. 


of Lord George. Hamilton 
sobbaaiia Adie ae Famine though Government are ready to administer relief 


‘Union, when famine breaks out, they are not willing to 


Kesari (108), Ist Ape, - a out the causes. which lie at. the root. of Indian 
poverty eun.f0 3 to adopt measures for their. removal; 


Ta George Hamilton pt to be afraid a thorough inquiry into the 


2conom 2 condition of India will result in oting that the country i is. undere 
ing ‘great ee deterioration . under an alien administration ; Dever com 
difficult to.understand why he should. wn accorded . such | a treatment to 
tigan, asso io like the Indian Famine My 9 REI 


— 


9 


14, ‘ Commenting on the proposed increase in the pay of “British soldiers’ 
aes in India, the Kal says:—It is the ‘height of injustice: 
_ Gomments on theproposed that the British Government’ should ‘place ‘a fresh’ 
increase in the pay of British heagy burden upon India by increaging the salar 
soldiers in India. Ty oce 1. "tela y 5 cote 
Kal (105), 4th Apr. of British soldiers, whose number, by the way, is 
far in excess of the requirements of the country. 
In no other sa in the British Empire would this burden have been 
quietly borne. As the rising in China shows, the people of a free country 
rebel when Government tax them heavily. But we the Indians cannot 
protest against an unjust impost. “Nay, in spite of the obvious injustice done 
to us, we must regard our Government as just and offer thanks to God for 
entrusting our country into their hands. It is, however, some satisfaction to 
know that even aman like Mr. Bennett, late Editor of the ‘Zines of India, 
has recognised and protested against the injustice done in the presént case. 
His protest, however, cannot be of any use. In one way our presént difficulties 
are due to the fact that our people are indifferent to their own sufferings, So 
long as they quietly submit to what is done, no outside sympathy or help will’ 
be of any avail. = ide iultoeaeie. 


15.. The Native Opinion says:—Of course the increase in the Military 
, to expenditure of India. consequent on the enhancement 
A Native Opinion (35), 2nd of thea pay of British troops cannot, in the least 
pr.;  Mumbat Vaibhav — d ‘ ; 3 : 
(117), 28th Mar. egree, involve any sacrifice to the Secretary of State. 
wee, | or other highly-paid European officials, who are. 
therefore not likely to raise a word of protest against it. The Government of 
India may perhaps remonstrate, but that will be of no avail. Though it may 
perhaps be necessary to reform the British army, it is unjust to throw, 
additional financial burdens upon a country already reduced to abject poverty. 
The Mumbai -Vaibhav.says:—The fact that the Home Government have 
proposed to increase the Military expenditure of India without the consent, . 
of the Indian Government shows how high-handedly the. administration of 
India: is carried..on. Both Lord George Hamilton, and the Viceroy cught to 
have protested against.the proposed increase, but they have done nothing of the. 
kind..,Their present. attitude would seem to show that they do not feel much 
interested in the welfare of the Indian people or that their regard for their own, 
country is much greater than their sense of fair play or that they have not the 
courage to pens out_boldly what they really think about the matter. Even 
now it.is to be hoped. they will be faithful to the country whose salt they eat 
and raise an emphatic protest against the action of the War Minister. 


16, The Vdrtddarsh says:—If God were to ask us to make a choice 

| between Native and an alien Government, we would, 

_ Reflections on the increase of course, choose the first. But if that were denied to 
i" “6 Pp smmgenr? us, we would unhesitatingly choose the British Gov- 
Vartédarsh (138), 81st €FMment in preference to any other foreign Gov-: 
Mar. ? ernment. Such is our regard for our rulers; yet. what 
treatment do we receive at their hands? They, 

no doubt, profess an intense faith in our loyalty; but their actions belie their 
words, .Perfect peace reigns at present in the country, yet the Military 
expenditure is rising every day by leaps and bounds. What then does this 
increase in Military expenditure show? Simply that Government are still. 
haunted by the bogey of suspicion. Verily it can be said of them that they see 
things with jaundiced eyes, — Lea ee 
19. “Tbe carefully prepared speech which the Viceroy delivered on 

~ Wednesday last, when winding up the discassion 

The Imperial Budget and on the Budget, is undoubtedly eloquent and full 
the Viceroy’s speech there- oF those fine ringing phrases which are sweet to 
OC eee a 4, the ear but leave no permanent impression behind.’ 
a Big a is It is also full of that refined sophistry of which the. 
Li ean. - Viceroy is no inconsiderable a master. There is also in 

the concluding part of the well-balanced haraugue abundant rhetoric which, 
theugh highly refined; carries with it its own transparent fallacies, So that on 
the whole, the. well-informed critic, on rising from a perusal of His Lordship’s 
speech, ’caniot but exclaim ‘that it is clever but not convincing, . And this: 
tox 34—4 : 


a hyo 


“} 
a Je 


a  is-the verdict we must pronounce on that roseate oration... Asan exposition of | 
_- Indian finanee, the speech: is .excendingly disappvinting. His Lordship has 


be paraphrased some of the highly. eoloured statements in the Budget in his. own 
me incisive language. . But when they are stripped of: their florid decorations, 


. they. appear to us to: be exceedingly commonplace and jejune. There is 
— not a single lofty ideal, and not a single broad and statesmanlike opinion on 
ee the true..condition of Indian.finance, It has been said of the epicure that 
‘ his motto is to live for the day, and seize the pleasures of the moment. Lord 
Curzon seems to be following mOst faithfully this easy-going and complacent 
epicorean ‘doctrine............. To Lord Curzon it is the India of his viceroyalty 
which is most interesting, ‘ After me the deluge.’ That isthe mental ejacu- 
lation in. which every Viceroy, sober and staid or gushing and impulsive, 
indulges. . Meanwhile he thinks of nothing but the present. He is anxious to 
see a ‘ prosperous’ budget, never mind how that big financal dish is cooked 
and dressed up. So long as_it is made palatable for him by his chef it is 
enough, Thanks to many a fortuitous circumstance, Sir. Edward Law. has been 
able to dangle his big surplus before the public. The Viceroy is highly 
pleased with it. It is so dazzling. And, of course, he has contrived , to 
dazzle the public in turn, But all this is pure staginess. It is not serious, 
let alone, high finance........... Hach Viceroy, unless he'is of the type of a 
Canning or Lawrence, a Northbrook or Ripon, simply lives for himself and 
a ee likes best to carve out ephemeral name and fame. Mostly their interests. are 
iy identical with those of the foreign exploiters, the merchant and the planter 
a who want increased number of railways and protective legislation to achieve 
their own objects. Their self-interest lies in urging Viceroys to help them 
in every way in putting more money in their pockets with the view of an 
early enrichment and’ retirement, never mind how the people fare and 
whence the money comes. The Viceroy, on his side, lays the greatest stress on 
making his reign memorable in this description: of public works. Many a 
former Viceroy did the same, culpably neglecting the real needs of India in 
point of irrigation, though openly suggested by more than one Famine Commis- 
sion, and trying to meet the ery of the foreign merchants by building railways 
at breathless pace, irrespective of all cost—cost which would be deemed 
ruinous by any independently governed people. Almost all, it must be ruefully 
observed in the interest of truth, subordinate the interests of India to 
their own. Personal glory and distinction are their motives. And almost 
every Viceroy, save those whom we have already named, have been actuated 
by that ambition. ‘The more they build costly railways, regardless of experse 
and of their productive character, and the more they advance Anglo-Indian 
mercantile interests at the expense of the children of the soil, the more they 
@& are flattered by the unbeneficed bureaucracy of the land whose representatives, 
a. in return for the favours done, come to their rescue in times of emergency when 
a legislation to bind closer the chain of despotism for voiceless India is on the 
anvil. Then, there is at hand the organs of both the beneficed and the unbene- 
ficed class, which extol their action and denounce the unselfish critics of the 
. Government as men of narrow vision who are utterly incapable of under- 
aa standing the problems of Indian administration. Lord Curzon himself has in 
a . | this speech sought to justify this selfish policy of railways in a way which is simply 
Er heartless, for he has completely forgotten to take into account that there is 
something like an Indian population numbering one-fifth of the human race 
whose interests have to be first watched. His whole talk on this subject was 
tall and fallacious.......... It was again idle to say that. Government has 
‘marvellously discharged its duty with reference to irrigation. Is it a great 
thing to spend 25 lakhs on wells and tanks in a year when ten times the 
amount is imperative? But then irrigation does not help:the foreign exploiter 
so much as railways. Neither does it bring kudos to ambitious Viceroys who are 
most anxious to be talked of in the London Press as the greatest of Pro-consuls. 
After all, irrigation is for the poor starving rayat, so that it is enough if a crumb 
‘from the fat loaf of the surplus is thrown at this emaciated creature to silence — 
him and his supporters, But for railways, why, even if a se not enough 
they. must go on blindly borrowing and. raising the pile of debt under the — 
| =pretext “that: it is “productive works,” nover caring even to set aside a 
“single. pie for the sinking fund! More, even borrowing has become diffic 


wi 


according to the ‘Finance’ Minister's own declaration.!. No: wonder that it | will 
be'so till England guarantees all Indian debt. Has: the public. ever tried .to 
ascertain the ratio which the public debt of India, bears to. its annual wealth 
even as computed by the official optimists? It will be found that it is a great 
deal more than the percentage which the debt of France, colossal.as it is, and 
the debt of England bear to their respective national wealth. But who in India 
cares for economics and trae economic: progress? There.is no need.. India’s 
recuperative resources are marvellous. And its economic progress in a year of 
good harvest is by leaps and bounds........... We repeat nothing has.given us 
greater pain than this Jatest speech of the Viceroy, which tells us plainly that, after 
all, however gifted he may be with his tongue and however sympathetie and will- 
ing to do justice, he is’ incapable of rising equal to.the occasion in matters of high 
finance. As regards kis fiscal policy he has displayed not a single trait of broad 
statesmanship which so far must be pronounced to bea melancholy failure. Any- 
how we shall frankly say that the Viceroy has not.risen in our estimation.by 
his latest financial deliverance. He would have displayed greater wisdom had 
he been discreetly silent. For we can, if . we chose, harp for months. together 
on this single speech and show point 2 point how specious and fallacious it is. 
On us the speech has not only fallen flat but has made a- more ‘pessi- 
mistic impression than ever as to the prospect of any reform in the finances of 
India till, as the late Sir Robert Peel observed, there is a terrific upheaval. 
Nothing short of it will bring it about unless some true genius in finance 
averts the coming Remesis in time.” sO eee teal yaced 
18, “An _ enthusiastic — Meares Lord ag he sould not 
3 a | conclude the Budget speech without a reference to 
hecoarancneh — noe the Imperial conan of the Indian administration. 
He regards the Indian Empire not only asa source of pride to Finglishmen, 
but.as a blessing to the whole world. . Yes, we have no difficulty in appreciat- 
ing the benefits that the British rule in India is likely to confer upon England 
and her colonies, To them all India is not only a training-ground but a good 
feeder anda good market, India has, nodoubt, lent mercenaries to fight 
other people’s battles, and these have very often adorned the tails of many 
& procession in England. Also Indian administration can, we admit, be con- 


veniently used as a stepping-stone by ambitious proconsuls, who want to. 


figure in the field of British politics, But we do not see how all this is 
relevant to the question of the Indian people being benefited by British 
rule, India is no doubt. a nursing-ground for soldiers and. statesmen, 
but only for English soldiers and statesmen ; and till India is allowed to nurse 
her own children and till England assists in the work of making men of the 
Indian people now under political tutelage, we shall not be able to enter into 
the spirit of Lord Curzon’s speech and enjoy the beauty of the golden dream of 
Imperialism which his rich imagination has attempted to paint before our eyes,”’ 


' 19. “One of Lord Curzon’s arguments against a remission of taxation 
| | . ‘was that the remission ‘eould not be on a large scale. 
. Mahrétte (9), 30th Mer. Wot} it might not be on a large scale ;: but even 
small mercies must produce a proportionate result, and there can be no bene- 
ficence, howsoever smallin measure, for which the Indian people will not feel 
ateful. According to His Lordship, critics so glibly recommend a remission 
of the salt-tax, simply because ‘they have not worked out what such a measure 
would cost to Government. We, for one, admit that the amount to beso 
emitted would be a large cost to the Government. But is not. the collection 
of the salt-tax to that extent a great loss to the people? And- as between the 
people and the Government, who can bear this great cost with less disaster ? 
_ ‘The Government, of course. Lord Curzon almost appealingly invites a reference 
to the condition of the: present year, and asks if Government could have afford- 
éd such a sacrifice. But we think the same appeal could be made and the 
same question asked with infinitely more justice on behalf of the people, The’ 
critics of Government, it is said, ean afford to be generous because they are 
' irresponsible. . But one may as well retort by saying that though the Govern- 
‘ment are responsible they do not show that they. sufficiently realise ; their ress 
ponsibility, since they are extravagant in matters of expenditure upon items 
not beneficial’ to the people. The 
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rplus is the remission of land revenue already suspended:in certain provinces. 
This remission comes’to nearly two'crores, This is indeed.alargesum, But 
Lord Curzon himself tells us that:a good deal of the arrears which His Lord+ 
ship’s Government has been so magnanimous as to..remit by a mere stroke of 


the pen would never have’been collected at all. And: if they could not have ~ 


been collected at all, we do not quite see why their remission should be 
made so much of. .A ‘bad debt has only to be written off; and in remitting the 
land revenue in ‘the present case the Government, of India have done 
practically nothing more than writing off adebt against poor agriculturists, 
which had become bad or. irrecoverable on account of the relentless. exactions 
from year to year. Lord Curzon has been pleased to call the new Budget 
a ‘poor man’s budget’ or a ‘ peasant’s budget.’ Yes, it might be so called 
as the poor man or the peasant has contributed not a little to the resulting 
surplus:' Lord Curzon seems to have overlooked this aspect of the question 
altogether. : But when poor men’s budgets yield large surpluses and peasants 
enable Finance Ministers:to be generous and even extravagant by stinting them- 
sélves,'the millenium could.not surely be far distant.’ | 


. 20,- * Lord-Curzon does not dare 2 call this dag Peo ner hag ag a 

a eae rosperity budget, but.he has deliberately chosen to 
sae Oe Aero a call ‘it : poor man’s budget.’ Barring its rhetoric 
necriah g gtr gen of which Lord Curzon is an expert master, the state- 
ment is more or less disappointing from a- financial point, of view. As the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale observed, the great surplus of over six crores of rupees 
is unprecedented in the history of Indian finance, and it is really inexplicable how 
the greatest surplus latterly known could be realised when the'country is admit- 
tedly passing through the most trying times. The utter lack of correspondence 
between the distressed condition of the people and the financial prosperity shown 
every year by the skilful Finance Minister, fully illustrates the unsoundness of 
the methods of drawing out surpluses. The Viceroy’s exhaustive speech 
concurs fully with Sir Edward Law’s statement, and Lord Curzon wants us to 
believe this surplus to be a sure index of the prosperous condition of the country. 
The Government: of India, it must be admitted by every observer who looks 
carefully into the financial and economic condition of India, may be said to be 
barely maintaining itself. under the present ways of administration. The 
heavy Frontier expenses, the extraordinary Military expenditure, the exchange 
compensation, and last but not the least, the extravagant policy of spending on 
unproductive railways, are some of the items which are drawing the Imperial 
Government nearer and nearer to a financial collapse. And yet the glowing 
accounts given by the Financial Member and _ corroborated by the 
sanction of the Viceroy appear continuously to dazzle the people in England 
with flowery statements of apparent prosperity. How very inconsistent it. 
is to show a great surplus and at the same time to speak of the utter inability 
of the Finance Minister to raise a loan of even two millions sterling in this 
country! Even British capitalists are unwilling to invest their money in 
India. Lord Curzon states that more than three thousand miles of rail-roads 
have been constructed in this country ‘during three years of his regime. The 
Indian railways are not known to yield any material profit especially when 
the interest on borrowed capital and other charges are taken into 
account, The policy, therefore, of building unprofitable railways must be, 
abandoned by the Government of India. As to the use of this surplus fund, 
the methods by which Lord Curzon proposes to dispose of it are also equally. 
disappointing.......... We cannot also subscribe to the Viceregal belief that the. 
present burdens of taxation imposed upon the community are not so heavy as 
to urgently require mitigation. The income-tax, the salt-tax and the like are 
pressing heavily on the poor masses of this country and this most glaring fact. 
has, we wonder, been altogether ignored by the Viceroy. Still greater is our, 
wonder, when we hear so sympathetic. a Viceroy as Lord Curzon refusing to, 
believe that the total burden of taxes presses with cruelty upon the people.. 
The question is whether the people are proportionately. compensated for what: 
they pay in the shape of taxes, which mostly go to swell the treasury of Eng-, 
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the ‘surplus fund, it 


fund, however, could have been well utilized in either, . 
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provision of permanent character against the oft-recurring famines........... The 
whole country is disappointed inasmuch as even the Government of Lord 
Curzon could not find its way to grant any substantial relief that could 
reach every corner of this country. It would have been so opportune in 
this unique year of the Coronation of His Majesty, if the Supreme Government 
had thought it proper to signalize the year by granting some substantial 
relief to the people,” | 


21. “It is a matter for congratulation that the Government has decided 
 Drigiteodteg (0), Bed kine to wipe out agricultural debts in the afflicted districts 
jac (32), Pp’? tothe amount of nearly two crores of rupees. We 

are not sure but we think that still more might have 
been done in.the matter of relief from the national surplus. This measure of 
relief, neverthgless, is to be received with thankfulness.” 


22. Referring to the 25 crores of rupees sanctioned in the Budget for 
Kesari (109), 1st Apr. Military expenditure, the Kesari says:—When such 

@ large sum has been sanctioned for Military expen- 

diture, it is no wonder that the internal administration of the country should 
suffer for want of funds. The people being disarmed, the present number 
of Indian troops is more than sufficient for intaininug internal peace. 
Nor is such a large standing army required for protecting the country from 
foreign aggression, for such a danger can be averted with the help of the 
ple. But, of course, this view does not find favour with Government, who 
think that their army should be so large * to be able both to repress internal 
rebellion and to resist external aggression, Hence they spend money like 
water for Military pur without caring if they are thereby checking the 
internal progress of the country. Even this year the surplus is mostly to be 
spent for Military purposes. The state of Indian finance as pointed out by 
the Honourable Mr. Charlu cannot be sound, unless the Military expenditure 
is considerably reduced, and it is a matter for regret that even a Viceroy like 
Lord Curzon should not have realized this fact. It may safely be said from a 
consideration of the financial statement that the difficulties in the administra- 
tion of India arise largely from the fact that the people have no control 
over their national exchequer. 


sa 


23. Commenting on the Imperial Budget, the Kal says:—If increase in 
KA C0: the revenue of a country be regarded as conclusive 
a (105), 4th Apr. ° . 7 ) 

proof of its prosperity, there can be no doubt that 
India has grown prosperous during the last twenty years. But, of course, the 
premiss on which this argument is based is hardly correct. On the other hand, 
there is ample evidence to show that the poverty of the country is increasing 
year after year. Again, itis no doubt true that though the burden of taxation 
is unbearable, the people do not express their discontent by creating disturbance 
as the people of any other country in the world would have done. But this 
too cannot be said to show that they look'upon the growth in taxation in a 
spirit of contentment or acquiescence, The Indian people are by nature averse 
tomaking any complaints or rebelling against their sovereign, however keen the 
oppression they might suffer at his hands. If then the increase in the revenues 
of India means neither the prospérity nor the contentment of the people, 
what else ‘does it mean? Simply that the officials areso hard-hearted as 
to add to the burden of taxation although the people are ina state of semi- 
starvation. ‘The conduct of Government in this respect is as ruthless.as that 
of the stony-hearted man who does not scruple to place. heavy loads on the 
back of his ox, even though the animal is reduced to a mere skeleton, 
Government have made laws with a view to check cruelty to lower animals. 
It. is, therefore, strange that they should ‘themselves be guilty of practising 
ter cruelty on the people. During the last twenty years, the revenue of 
ndig has doubled itsel and the poverty. of the people has also increased in the 
same ratio. But, of course, our protest against the increased taxation will 


réceive no attention whatever at the hands of Government. Sv long as the. 
not express their inability to pay taxes otherwise than by writing’ . 


g0ple 
peop articles or by passing’ resolutions at meetings, the revenues of Gov- 
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a A ints they have left on the sands of time and the impress of their genius 
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growth only when the A proper and clear measures ‘to express their 
inability to pay taxes. We, therefore, request them to consider this question 
on all sides and to adopt such measares without causing harm to anybody. — 


24. Commenting on the Imperial Budget, the Rdst Goft4r praises the 


Rast Goftér (25), 30th 


Mar, ditionally relieving the rayats from the payment of 


nearly two crores of arrears of revenue. The paper 
also warmly eulogises the Viceroy for the frank and noble spirit in which, 
according to it, he disclaimed any idea of calling the Budget a “ Prosperity 
Budget” and preferred to give to it the modest appellation of a “ Peasant’s 
Budget.” ne 


~~ 95. “We must frankly confess that the use which the Government of 
India propose to maké of the surplus at their disposal 
is unquestionably more appropriate to the times 
than any possible remission of the general taxation 
would have been. The population at large may have their share in all the 
ills that have befallen the country; but if there is any class that has been 
hit harder than another, and has prior claims to relief, it is the borne-down 
peasantry. The remission, therefore,of nearly two crores of land revenue, 
literally by ‘one stroke of the pen’ must command unqualified approval; not 
only because it will carry relief to quarters where it is most needed, but. also 
because it will be carried more swiftly by this method than by any other. 
The salt-tax was among the items mentioned for partial remission. Remission 
of a tax of this kind would no doubt. benefit the whole population, but while 
it would tell heavily on the Treasury, the extent of benefit would be 
comparatively inappreciable in the case of individuals or classes, and would 
leave the agriculturist, who is admittedly the backbone of the country, with 
the arrears hanging over his. head and the chances of his rising on his legs 
considerably lessened.’’. r 


- Voiee of India (15), Sth 
Apr. 


26. ‘“ His Excellency Lord Ourzon’s name is fast becoming familiar to our © 


ae lips as a household word which our children’s children 

L - at ol His Excellency wij] venerate and cherish. Curzon is destined in 
: Kardché “Obrontals (7), course of time to become amongst us a name to 
30th Mar. conjure with, andthat not so much because we have 
received any substantial benefits from the nobleman 


who adorns the name, as because he has thrown to us a kind word 


or two, has shown some consideration for our feelings, some concern - 


in our weal and woe, and some deference to our wishes and prayers. He 
has made us feel for the first time how it is possible for a really noble- 
minded Viceroy to emerge now and again from the high altitudes where he soars 
and to brush shoulders with the common herd below, He, at least, has shown 
us none of the supercilious contempt, none of the domineering brusqueness 
which we are wont to receive at the hands of his countrymen:every day 
of our lives, and which we regard in the light of so many badges of 
our political servitude—so many brands of our national degradation which the 


right of conquest entitles a superior race to flaunt in the face of a conquered 
people. Lord Curzon has always taken@care to spare our feelings cn that 


score, and never taunts us with the insolent assertion—which so many of his 
own people keep always at the tip of their tongues—that our country bas been 


conquered by the British ‘sword and must be kept by the same dread weapon. 


He has on the contrary told us—and what a balm it has been to our wounded 


-pride—that India has been won by the help and good-will of her people 


and can be kept only by the same means. When Secretaries of State in 


of the Zulus and Hottentots, it was reserved for His Excellency 
Viceroy. to -assure thé Indian people of his reverence and_ respect 
for their illustrious forefathers, and of his admiration and wonder at the 


England have not scrupled to refer to us as a’ race of savages of the 


in the annals of the human race, And then the solicitude which he 
syed to preserve.in all their entirety against the ruthless hands of th 
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Jesson on politeness. It is, besides, time to put a stop to insisting on removal of 


Justice of Bombay to the fact that removal of Indian shoes and slippers is i 


- observed the Judge’s Clerk, or Interpreter, or peon ordering witnesses to remove 


~The paper: then gives the details of the suit for assault brought against 


49 


glory that still bestud the land, and the leaning he himself has exhibited té 
elosely study the annals of India’s by-gone glory and renown and explore the 
great relics: of her. past still scattered over the larid—these bind us to his soul 
with hoops of steel and make our hearts go out to him throbbing and thrilling 
with love and affection. He has never looked down upon us from his high place 
and hit us because we are down and unable to give back as: good we get. On 
the contrary, he has complimented us now and again upon the glorious heritage 

which has come down to us from our fathers of old, which has conduced to the ' 

further expansion of the domain of human knowledge and learning and the 

Increase of the sum of human happiness and joy, and which to this day is 34 | 
much the admiration and wonder as the despair and envy of the whole civilizéd : 
world. He has respected us as the progeny of men, who made it a point: of 

duty to follow knowledge like a sinking star, beyond the utmost limits of human 

thought. And he has tried to make friends with us and mix with us on terms of 

intimacy. He has shown us in a thousand ways that he considers our acquaint- 

ance fully worth cultivating. It is his intense human sympathy to which is 

ascribable the wide popularity he has earned for himself. Love is the ‘ open — 

sesame’ that has enabled him to obtain ingress in the cave of the Indian heart. 

Sympathy is the touch-stone that has drawn us closer to him, And so long as 

these forces of love and sympathy are allowed free scope, what care we, if we 

wring no fresh political privileges from our well-beloved Viceroy ? ’’ 


27. Commenting on the acquittal by the Joint Magistrateof Midnapore in 
ati ak a Upper India of one Mr. G. A. Bayley, District Trafiie 
assault on a native by one SUperintendent at Kharagpore who was charged with 
Mr. G. A. Bayley, Districs thrashing a native subordinate for entering his room | 
Traffic Superintendent at with his shoes on, the Bombay Weekly Hecho says :— 
a a Lly Echo (2) “The defence of the accused was that he did not 
in oo cho (2) administer a beating to his clerk but only asked bis 
 Chaprasi to take off the complainant’s shoes and 
lay them on his back so as to teach him a lesson in politeness. Now ‘to 
lay shoes on one’s back’ means, in plain English, to give a thrashing. Yet 
we are asked to believe that the clerk was not beaten by the chaprasi, 
although he states on oath that he was, The Superintendent is not on oath, ii 
But suppose he was not beaten, and that the boots were only laid on his back. i 
To pin shoes on a man’s back as if they were War Medals or Victoria Crosses is ' 
not mere mockery, but a gross insult to him be hea European or a Bréhmin. 
No Court of justice should tolerate such an indignity. We prefer half-a- - 
dozen black-eyes to one shoe-medal. Weare astounded at the credulity and AB 
refinement of the Court which can regard this rudeness and vulgarity as a Se 


Indian shoes. No rational being looks upon it as etiquette or courtesy, It is 

purely and simply servility, slavery. It isa brand of servitude. It lowers the 
dignity of man, and makes him feel a serf. Were it politeness, it ought to be 
practised by subordinates as well as superiors, for politeness becomes a 
gentleman and distinguishes him from vulgar people. But men of position 
are exempted from. practising politeness in this fashion. It is insisted on 
illiterate and subordinate folks, This very fact clearly establishes that a 
removing shoes is not etiquette or politeness, but a survival of servitude. ‘The ir 
sooner it is done away with the better. We must call the attention of the Chief ts 
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insisted upon in the High Court of Bombay.. We have on several occasions 
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their shoes, The Chief Justice would set a splendid example by stopping this 
practice.”’ / 


28. Commenting on the same case, the Kesari says:—Huropean ‘ 
ere (109) er officers often irene tae pee ra “er praee = a 
csary (iw), 2s Apri India is to, protect the Indian people, is a patent a 
tn / PREua C30) ne fact,. sail that the treatment they give to natives 1 Ss aa 
Yo is characterised by a spirit of indifference and rudeness 
is pode th - and at times even of insolence. Nota week passes but 
brings in news of some case or other wherein such spirit is fully exemplified. 


- : 


* 


Mr. Bayley, the District Traffic Superintendent, Kharagpur,:a railway station 
on the Beaigal-Négpur Railway, by a nativesubordinate and remarks :—As one 
reads the incidents of the case one cannot but condémn the unjust action of 
the Magistrate in acquitting the accused as well as the indifference of Govern- 
ment to the failure of justice that generally takes place in such cases. [The 


: Moda Vritia also adversely comments on the Magistrate’s decision and says :— 
The present times are such that even though Europeans murder natives 


they will not be punished in a Court of law. It is a matter for regret 
that His Excellency the Viceroy should have done nothing to prevent 
assaults on natives by Europeans, though such assaults have, of late, been of 
uent occurrence. Though Lord Ourzon has infused a new spirit into the 
Indian administration, he has signally failed to check failure of justice in cases 
in which Europeans are charged with offences against natives, The European 
Judges seem to show partiality towards their countrymen in defiance of the 
Viceroy. The Prekshak also expresses similar sentiments and sarcastically 
remarks that it isa matter for congratulation that the Magistrate did not 
unish the complainant for being so ungrateful as to prosecute his superior. 
tt requests the Viceroy to make inquiries into the case.| 


29. Commenting on the a ee a Signage ge _ our 
British rulers have deprived us of all vitality, it.is 
rapines Peea ii strange they should be frightened by our native shoes, 
Instances are not rare in which Englishmen have been exasperated at the sight 
of such shoes, And of course when a British officer is exasperated and conse- 
quently loses his senses, he acts like a mad fiend. The paper then gives the 
details of the alleged assault and, referring to the order said to have been given 
by. Mr. Bayley to his Chaprasi to place the shoes on the back of his subordi- 
nate, remarks :—It is a pity the Chaprasé did not refuse to execute the order of his 
Sahib. The reason why our people have sometimes to suffer insults at the hands 
of Europeans is that in their struggle for livelihood, they forget that it is not 
their duty to obey illegal orders) When a European seeks to subject an 
Indian to humiliation, the latter ought to receive the help of his countrymen, 
If this spirit of mutual help is developed among us, much good is sure to follow. 
At present the people are only too ready to do the biddings of the Sahibs. Refer- 
ring to the decision of the Magistrate, the paper says:—By acquitting the 
accused the Magistrate sought, no doubt, to screen the conduct of his countryman, 
but he seems to have forgotten that he would be thereby outraging the goddess 
of justice, We fervently hope, Government will make enquiries into the 
matter. 


30.. We cannot help saying that Mr. Atkins, the District Registrar of 

= Satara, has acted unjustly in appointing Mr. Parasnis, 

Complaint about an ap- a clerk in the office of the Mamlatdar of Sdtdra, to 

eg: sae canny & — a vacancy in the Registration Department. Such 

at Sétéra dd action on the part of the District Registrar is in direct 

Pratod (128), 31st Mar. conflict with a Resolution of Government to the 

ie effect that vacancies in the Registration Department 

should be filled by men in the same Department and not by outsiders, 

Mr. Atkins is a kind and fair-minded officer, and it is fo be hoped that he 

will reconsider the matter and not overlook the legitimate claims of his own 
subordinates. 


31. ‘‘Qn the conclusion of his lecture on the ‘ Resurrection of Christ ’ 
Pho he ee . the other day before a gathering of Indian students, 
som~tanle~ty—the Lora ‘the Lord Bishop promised to meet them again for a 
Bishop of Bombay to Indian ‘Similar purpose and to give them an opportunity of 
students to discuss religious holding a friendly discussion on the subject-matter 
wes “rh Goftée (28), 80th of his lectures. So far as the giving of lectures is con- 
ee ©» 9% corned, we think there can be no objection to, it. as 
fe : Jong as the people themselves were willing to listen 
to, them. As the Lord Bishop himself assured his hearers on last Saturday. 
week, he did not address them with any ulterior motive, but his object was 


; ~ 


nly to prove the supremacy of the religion of Christ over every other system of 
ligion. To say the least, the object is a most harmless one, as everyone is 


af Py 


' 


entitled to consider his own religion the best. But we think that his p 
to invite a discussion onsuch lectures in future is not altogether free from 
ob ience has shown that such discussions lead to 


jection. Previous e 
nothing but a feeling of bitterness.......... It is, therefore, our earnest advice to 
the Lord Bishop to abstain from holding public discussions on religious 
matters. The experiment has not succeeded in the past; and, notwithstanding 
the greatest good-will of His Lordship towards the people of this country, we 
venture to think that it will not succeed in future,” : 


32. ‘We may note the serious grievances suffered by passengers of all 
a : Classes except the first who have to travel by sea to 
. Alleged hardships of pas-. the south of Bombay by the Shepherd Company’s 
Shophe by the steamers of steamers, They are treated more mercilessly than 

epherd & Co. ; 

Indu Prakésh (33), 27th ©Ven cattle. Woe be to him who has to travel to any 
Mar., Eng. cols. = Bunder between Bombay and Punjim. The pas- 
Pou _ sengers are huddled up, so many souls together, in 
such a small space and are left entirely to the supreme mercy of the khalashis 
who are the veritable lords of the situation. To add to their difficulties which 
till 1896 ‘used to begin with their setting foot on the boat, Government: have 
commenced, since the outbreak of plague, the most costly and well-nigh 
useless: Medical Inspection which, to say the least, is more or less a farce 
and which has till now served, ar the only purpose of being more or less 
a. positive nuisance to the people. Will not Government look to the grievances 
of these passengers ? ”’ : 


~ 33... § Now that the rates for Foreign telegrams have been reduced to a half- 
oe crown per word for ordinary messages and to a shilling 
_ Request to Government to for press messages, it. may not be inopportune to 
pers hey = ns "gaa inland yrge the demand made, of late, by the Indian public 
y acre (45), 22nd Mar, +0 introduce here a four-anna telegram corresponding 
Eng. cols. to the six-penny telegram in England. The introduc- 
7 -. tion of the popular message should not affect -the 
existing three classes of messages, except in so far that the four-anna popular 
message may be considered as ‘ deferred,’ the present ‘deferred’ to be treated 
as ‘ordinary’ and the ‘ordinary’ as ‘urgent,’ the present ‘urgent’ two 
rupees’ message to be styled as ‘extra-urgent’ or ‘express’ and should be given 
preference over the others. The Government should also make a reduction in 
Indian Press messages not by reducing money charges but by raising the 
limit on the number of words from 32 to say 48. Such a boon will be highly 
appreciated by the entire Indian Press. From past experience, it is apparent 
that by making the concessions, Government would soon be able to make 
up the deficiency, involved by the reduction of rates, owing to the probable 
increase in the number of messages transmitted.” 


34, ‘An extraordinary case of house-breaking and theft took place at 

is aces ob hecinbeaiion . Matharpacady (Bombay) on Good Friday, at the 
and theft in Bombay and Tesidence of Mrs. D’Silva, while the people were at 
alleged inadtivity of the local Church, The thief broke the hinge of the back-door, 
Police. and entering the premises, broke the lock of and 
ih noel Weekly Echo (2); yemoved from a box a jewellery case containing 
man who knew the premises thoroughly. There ought to be very little difficulty 
to trace the thief. And yet the Police have failed. The theft occurred between 
6 and 8-?.m. Information was given to the Police by 9 P.M. Only two men can 
possibly be implicated in the affair, Surely no Sherlock Holmes is required to 
unravel the mystery. What is the use of an army of policemen, from the Deputy 
Commissioner, Suiperintendent, Inspector, Constable down to the Jamedars and 
sepoys inspecting the premises if such 4 simple theft defies their collective 


‘ 


ordinates would not have taken more than 24 hours to brifig the thief to book. 


- The Detective Department ought to display greater activity. The inhabitants 


com $4-—6 


goods valued at Rs. 2,000. The thief was evidentlya 


wisdom ? Great insecurity is felt by the people in the neighbourhood, all'‘of 
whom loudly declare that if Mr. Kennedy’ were now in Bombay, the sub- 
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eontemplaie engaging the services ofa. private detective if the. Police. 7 
oe must call upon Mr. Gell to see to the matter personally,” = 


Ro a A correspondent writes to the Poona Observer : —* There i is a 1 species 
of evil now extant in our midst in Poona whieh 
is a source of much misery, affliction and ruin 
to. contented and prosperous homes; and which 
and Military Gazette (11), ®pparently is allowed to go on..undisturbed - under 

3rd Apr. the very nose of the Police. I refer to the passion 

ey for gambling which has been going on for years and 
is being. developed into an actual mania by a certain » section of the respectable 

and comparativel well-to-do native communities composed of Grain and Furni- 

ture Dealers, Watchmakers, petty merchants and others. These gamblers 

resort. once or twice a week to certain decent houses and bungalows and_ there 

gamble away their substance or their earnings, I can call to mind a couple 

or so of cases where the results have been most deplorable and unhappy, 

| and I think that some steps should be taken to put a stop to it.” 


86. 
Mr. BR. Giles, OU.B., na 


‘Commissioner of Sind. 
~ Phenix (10), ~~ Apr. 


ad 


: Aiteged practice of gam- 
bling at Poona. : 
Poona Observer and Oivil 


“The retirement of a European ieiding a high . office in india is 
usually heralded or shortly. followed by. a swelling 
chorus of articles in the Anglo-Indian Press, singing 
of his many virtues in, as if were, every modulation 
of the voice from the shrieking high-pitched treble of 
the local paper, on to the cultivated tenor for which Allahabad and Léhore are 

famous or the hass grunt of Bombay. The whole combines to form a splendid 

harmony of sound. Unfortunately, in ten cases out of ten, itis nothing but 

| ‘sound, and if a portrait of the original: were attempted to be drawn from 

: the material furnished by these valedictory articles, the result would’be a 
bizarre and unnatural production of a picture with all lights and no shades. 

As for being the true picture of a man, and of an Anglo-Indian official to 

‘beot, pshaw ! the idea will not hold water fora single moment.......... Our 
‘experience on the retirement of an official can be aptly described by travestying 
‘Shakespeare. ‘The good that men do not do, lives after them ; the evil is all 

interred with their bones.’ Moreover, in estimating this good and evil, the 

factor that is made to assume the highest importance i is generally the line of 

policy adopted by the retiring official towards the natives of this land. On this 

‘principle a Ripon is condemned outright, an official with perhaps as large- 

hearted a sympathy but with less power of giving effeet to it—for instance, 

Mr. Cotton of Assam—is damned with faint praise or passed over ‘in ‘silence, 

while the blatant official who is only happy when he can make the people 

consider that they should be extremely satisfied in being permitted to be 

hewers of wood and drawers of water is held up as a model of an Indian 
administrator. Passing from these generalities, we come to the case of Mr. 

. Robert Giles, C.1.E., our own Commissioner, who handed over the reins of 

his office esterday, ‘Ihe chorus has already started, being led by the Pioneer. 

_seesseees It might be argued that the fact of holding such a post as that of the 
Commissioner in Sind stamps a man as being of abilities out of the 

ordinary. Such an argument would, however, be logical only if ability was in- 

- variably the reason for promotion. ‘And i in the case of Mr, Giles, such an argu- 

ment would, as a matter of fact, be fallacious, for it is evident that his appoint- } 


: , re —.. ment to the office of Commissioner was more or less due toa series of fortuitous 
a .circumstances.........._ But whatever the circumstances that helped Mr, Giles to 


the highest post in the administrative service of Bombay, we in vain follow his 


os -acts in that, high office to discern any | evidence of the possession of abilities out 


- of the ordi that we expect to see in an incumbent of that post. In some 
A respects, the Cor ner in Sind may be said to greater powers than 
on even the Governor of Bombay. The powers: ofa | Gov vernment having been 


gonferred. on him, he wields such. powers withant the restrictive influences that 
; pore Heise api fry fet oa a inelin 
Liars there ing & distinctive 


tet 
qu 


day: stretch of the’ imagination’ be'said to ‘have left, unless it is a’ mark in a 
retrograde and backward ‘direction... ...:.. The regime of Mr. Giles as Collector of 
Karéchi and as Commissioner in. Sind ‘is. not such as we would like to see 
adopted asa model. In his dealings with the native public, all his actions 
tended to show that he was absolutely out of touch with them. His plague 
measures especially: were .marked by an utter want of tact and sympathy for 


‘the’ people, and a total disregard of their most cherished sentiments and feelings. 


Some of the measures attempted in Sind were such as, we believe, would not. be 


‘tolerated elsewhere than in India. Worse perhaps than the measures themselves, 


‘was the manner in which they were adopted, the lack of any earnest attempt: to 
conciliate the feelings ‘of those who felt their rigour:” Year after year, the re. 
presentatives of the people waited on the Collector of Karéchi, giving him the 
‘benefit of their knowledge of the people, and pointing out the futility of the 
plague measures, cod ye after year were their representations: disregarded, snd 
the experience gained during preceding epidemics ignored. Even after the 
lessons taught by plague experience had ‘been learnt everywhere else in India, 
this: province witnessed the most persistent. obstinacy on the part of plague 


authorities in adhering to effete and worthless measures, dislocating its trade, 
and causing an inconceivable amount: of personal misery and distress.......... 
Then we have the disastrous results of this policy, which we shall haveto 
bear for years to come. Not to speak of/the effects on. trade, we see the 
Municipality with empty coffers and labouring under an incubus of debt, to 
repay which the ruined people have tobe burdened with taxes upon taxes, 
until the incidence of Municipal taxation in Karachi stands, we understand, 
a long way ahead of that in any other Indian town. We need not labour’the 
point. These are legacies which, with the plague measures we have experi- 
enced, will help to keep the memory of Mr. Giles fresh and green in our minds 
Jong after he has left this province, where he served all his life, but which 
he never came to know. His dealings with Municipal affairs furnish several 
instances in which personal bias’ plainly influenced his actions, Glancing 
over Mr. Giles’ éareer as a whole, the broad deduction must be that it has 
not been satisfactory. In him we find no evidence of those traits which go 
to make upa good Indian administrator. The very element of success is 
sympathy, and this has been conspicuous by its absence in all Mr, Giles’ 
dealings with the people. Nor was this want of sympathy redeemed by strict 
impartiality, On the contrary, Mr. Giles has been notorious for making clags 


‘distinctions, and it was this peculiar failing that disadvantageously influenced 


all his actions. His dislike of Hindus, and his partiality to Muhammadans, 
were so deep-rooted and undisguised that people traded on these sentiments 
in order to get into his good looks. It will be impossible to quote a more glaring 
instance of his partiality than his famous circular issued when he was 
Collector of Shikdrpur, placing for the purposes of Government employment 
Muhammadans with no higher qualification than a public service test on equal 
footing with Matriculated Hindus—a circular which had the distinction of 
being the subject of a question in the House of Commons. His want 
of originality perhaps made Mr. Giles so closely identify himself with the 

licy of Sir Evan James that he has come to be regarded as his disciple, 
For this reason he has come in for a share of blame for the faults of the previous 
administration and for perpetuating those faults in an augmented degree 
when he succeeded to the Commissionership. But whereas Mr. James was 


‘able to clothe his actions with the charm of his manners, Mr. Giles has not 


Deen able to envelop his with a similar covering. We ‘have already referred 
to the disastrous effects of the plague policy followed by Mr. Giles. The effécts 


" of his general policy are far more abiding, if not quite so apparent. Briefly 


. 
~ 


those effects may be summed up as widening the difference between the 
‘European and the Indian, and between the Hindu and the Muhammadan......... 


In fact, Mr. Giles’ administration, as Mr. James’ before it, having had this 


‘effect in practice, we have no hesitation in condemning it as retrograde and 
unsatisfac , and we therefore gladly wish him a long‘ farewell. He is ‘not a 


the country delights to honour though he might be feted by's few 


ends? 


‘Mutiamuiddans and* others whom he benefited by promoting their selfish 
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: 8%. “Two entertainments have taken. place within the past few days in 
Blade | ln) honour of Mr. R. Giles, our reti Commissioner ; 
. Entertainments at Karéchi the first, given. by ‘the Sind Brazich of the Central 
in honour of Mr. R. Giles, Muhammadan Association, on Tuesday last at the 
Bigd “oe Government Gardens; the second, on behalf of the 
- Bind Gatette (18), 4th Apr. srg public of Karachi, which came off the next 
; y at the Merewether Garden. Both went off very 
successfully......... The idea of Tuesday’s entertainment was mooted by the 

tatives of the zamindari interest which owes much to Mr. Giles’ active 
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sympathy, and was enthusiastically taken up by educated leaders of the public 
both in Rardchi and in the mofussil,,........ Next to the European community, 


G it is the zamindars that feel most keenly Mr. Giles’ departure from the scene 
| of his life-long activity. A keen observer could not have failed to detect tears 
behind the very smiles, and a deep under-tone of grief which showed itself 
even in the greetings that preceded the sad farewells. Quite a host of amuse- 
ments were provided for the guests, including a pyrotechnic display, a kind of 
war-dance by some Baluchis, tricks of jugglery, a pocnoezeph. GS 
Before nightfall two photographs were taken, one of Mr. Giles seated with 
the Mirs, Jaghirdas and other notable Mubammadans from the mofussil, the 
other representing the same distinguished guest sitting with leading Muham- 
madans of Karaéchi. All the European ladies and gentlemen were garlanded. 
Next day’s gathering was, much — and even more representative of 
the various communities of Kar4chi. Mr. and Mrs. Giles were accompanied 
by the new Commissioner in Sind, Mr. Cumine, and were received with a 
salute on their arrival at the Merewether Garden.......... Mr. Giles was photo- 
graphed along with a company of representative men. A couple of college 
students gavea very amusing scene from the Sanskrit drama ‘ Nal Damayanti,’ 
followed by a very amusing narration of ‘ Pandurang’s visit to England’ by a 
Parsi. Tricks of jugglery, a merry-go-round, and fire-works were amongest the 
amusements provided for the guests........... The distinguished guests were 
garlanded, and after taking leave of friends and acquaintances left the garden 
amid hearty cheers.”’ 


it 38. A correspondent from Karachi writes to the Phanix with regard to the 
> entertainment given to Mr. Giles on the 2nd in- 
iz Alleged  unspontaneons stant :— For a considerable time it was the general 
Bi . character of an sage whore belief that beyond the party by the Mubammadans 
4 at Rargchi in hononr of which comes off on the Ist instant, there would be no 
”"Pheeniz (10), 2nd Apr. party given to Mr. Giles, the public: feeling being 

against it, till a high native official came upon the’ 
scene and stirred up a subordinate official who has to deal with the people of 
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Kardchi.. This subordinate and the relations of another Government officer 
2, between themselves have been going round, hat in hand, for subscriptions...,...... 
ay I think, I am not exaggerating when I say that all the canvassers and canvassed. 
a were unanimous that Mr. Giles did not deserve any party. It was a sight to see 
a some tearing to pieces Mr. Giles’ behaviour towards the people. Now, Mr. Editor, 


I do not envy Mr. Giles for the entertainment he is going to get on the 2nd 
instant, considering the means adopted to bring it about. There is not only 
no genuineness about it, but its promoters are interested Government officers, 
and most subscribers have the subscriptions forced from them in the same way 
as alms unwillingly given to too importunate mendicants. I understand these 
entertainments are meant as a mark of appreciation of the popularity or services 
of the guest, But when an entertainment is got up by the means above point- 
ed out, it becomes a back-handed compliment to the guest who would cry ‘ God 
- gave me from my entertainers.’”’ | | 


39. A correspondent writes to the Phenix —* We, who are living at 
ea een _Trans-Lyari and Laloo’s Khet on account of plague, 
_ A request to the District. do not feel ourselves properly protected from pry : 
Saperintendent of Police, of ruffians and d } on account of the want o: 
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ENS Soc) Government Garden and Trans-Lyari, We hope the’ 
Police authorities and, more particularly, our po p uperintendent 


25 


will look to the public safety by putting there at orice about half-a-dozen 
policemen day and night to kee blic peace and protect le from being 
robbed or assaulted by lawiees se ig ‘ ie Cais 


40, “Wedraw the attention of those concerned to the unsatisfactory 
Complaint in connection ®!T@agements still in force for the medical inspection 
of females at the Railway inspection being carried on in the carri or ina 
(aia) of Hyderabad room protected from the gaze of the public, an open 
Phenix (10), 2nd Apr, Verandah is used for ped as: gers This is not .only 

| confined to the lower grade of the people, but it is 
even extended to respectable ladies. Why this extremely objectionable prac- 
tice should be allowed to exist in the face of instructions issued from time to 
time by responsible authorities for its discontinuance is not known.” 


; 


Legislation. 


41. “Itis never difficult to urge plausible reasons why a particular Bill 
at a particular stage should be taken up in Bombay 
Exhortation to the Bombay Poona or Mahdbleshwar. The Land Revenue Bi 
Poe pres seems was introduced at Mahdbleshwar on grounds which 
ujardtt (17), 30th Mar, Were thought to be quite convincing. We will not, 
Eng. cols, therefore, scrutinise the grounds on which the third 
reading of the Bombay Police Bill is proposed to be 
taken up at Mahdbleshwar. While admitting that the Bill has emerged from the 
hands of the Select Committee in a considerably improved form, we think that 
some of its provisions are even now quite objectionable, It may be conceded 
that it was very desirable to utilise the experience and knowledge of Sir Charles 
Ollivant, But if legislation in haste is to be avoided, we do not know why the 
Bill was not introduced earlier. Every time Government advance some 
pressing reasons for hastening the progress of their Bills. The Khoti Bill was 
of too urgent a character to permit Government to postpone it for some months, 
It was proclaimed that the rayats were being ground down by the Khots, 
but even though the Select Committee have sent in their report, the Bill is not 
yet brought before the Council! The famous Land Revenue Bill was hurried 
through all its stages in face of strong protests and universal opposition. The 
present Bill has to be hurried through the Council, though it has been under 
incubation for forty years, to enable Sir Charles Ollivant to pilot it in all its 
stages, In this particular instance the ground is one which will not excite 
adverse criticism, because it is very likely that a less skilful or courteous 
legislator would have marred the harmony and cordiality which marked 
the proceedings of the Council in regard to the Bill by throwing undue 
intolerance into his speeches with a view to show that he, of course, knew 
more than the ‘unreasonable’ and ‘dishonest’ critics of his unrivalled 
legislative offspring, and the ignorant non-official world. If the history of 
each of the Bills passed during the last few years were examined, it would be 
found that Government, after taking years to mature them, have found it 
necessary to hurry important legislative proposals on the ground of grave 
urgency. The public find no time to digest the Bills or submit any represen- 
tations thereon, This is a most unsatisfactory state of affairs,......... We, of 
course, exclude the Bombay Police Bill from the scope of our criticism on 
special grounds, But we think the time has come when a united and emphatic 
protest ought to be raised by the public against the growing practice of 
precipitate legislation on vital questions.” } 3 


42. * One of the objectionable provisions in the Bombay Police Bill, now 

before the local Legislative Council, is contained in 

gerenaenns 2 the Bombay Qjauges 45 and 46 which oe, to the eesti - 
compensation for injury caused during a riot. 

sien abana a chiesticn lies sini the principle that compensation 

should be taken from the general public or community within any local 

-atea, not because all the rate-payers in that area can be held responsible 
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fon the.rip, but. ‘because the .siot happened to taka :placé, in that. partioular 
area, This:.amounts to. punishing: a community without holding -it guilty, 
On the other hand, the clauses referred ‘to. abeve..msake it: lawful for. ‘the 
Governor in Council to.exempt any person from liability to pay any portion 
of the compensatién: Such a provision means that the Governor in Council is 
to have the power to indirectly acquit any persons he likes of all blame and 
responsibility for the riot, and also os a - necessary consequence, to wagon 
Pronounce a verdict of guilty against that portion of the community which 
not be exempted from paying this compensation. The Honourable: Mr, 
Mchta protested against this principle as being justified by no consideration of 
équity whatsoever, and contended that if, by inserting these provisions in the 
Police Bill, Government only meant to make the general public pay, compen-. 
sation without reference to any particular individual or any section of any 
community, then the only. proper thing todo was to exact the compenssaiton 
from the Municipal and the Government treasuries in proportions in which 
they contribute to the cost of maintaining the Police in the City of Bombay. 
But the present is by no means the first occasion on which the Honourable Mr. 
Mehta had to protest against such au inequitable principle, for we all remem- 
ber the bold stand he made when a similar principle was introduced into the 
general Police Act in connection with the provision of additional or punitive 
Police force. On both the occasions, however, the protest was of no avail on 
account of the official majority in the Council.” _ | ee 


43, “ With the modifications made at the last meeting of the Bombay 
| Rést Goftér (25), 30th Legislative Council, the Bill to amend the City oi 
Mar, Bn ngeoet Bombay Police Act presents very few features that 
eiiad are open to any serious objection. There appeared 
to be a unanimous verdict in favour of it among the‘'Honourable Members, and 
though some of the non-official members moved a number of amendments, 
most of them involved questions of detail rather than of principle. The provi- 
sion relating to the stoppage of music formed, as was to be expected, one of the 
chief grievances of the non-official members. ‘The powers given to the Police 
in the matter had undergone considerable modification in the Select Committee, 
and the sections as they now stand remove the objections on the score of undue 
interference with the rights of individuals on the part of petty Police officers, 
But there was one phase of the question which still gave occasion for misappre- 
hension, and it is gratifying to see that the Honourable Member in charge of 
the Bill has promised to modify the clause at the third reading. The section 
in question deals with complaints against music in private houses, and 
declares music as a nuisance ‘on account of the illness, or on account of 
the interruption of the ordinary occupation and pursuits of any person 
resident or lawfully engaged in the neighbourhood.’ So far as the ground 
of illness is concerned, the reason for complaint is obvious, but it is 
doubtful whether the objection in respect of ‘ordinary occupation and 
pursuits’ can be sustained with equal justification. In a busy city like 
Bombay, there cannot be a single locality where the major part of the 
residents could not be lawfully engaged in occupation or pursuit of 
some kind or other, and if the law were to give power, as it were, to 
people to shut the mouths of their musical tenants or neighbours, it would 
give rise to endless troubles and vexatious complaints. The rule should 
be, in such cases, not to stop music altogether, but to determine the time 
when it should cease. Apart from the section operating harshly on 
professional musicians, it will prove a thorn in the side of the educated 
class of the native communities among whom a taste for music has been 
recently created and is being gradually fostered. In a recent article, we 
_had approved of the manner in which it was proposed to recover compensation 
for damage done to persons and property by riotous assemblies. -It was 
piged that, by levying the fine from individual localities only, it would 
fall too heavily on the residents living therein, some of whom might be quite 
Innocent of the offence committed, That may be, but we think the principle 
of punishing the residents in the offending localities is fair both in justice and 
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equity. Besides, such a provision. is. very salutary for a locality that has 
acquired a bad reputation, inasmuch as it indirectly hélds the leading residents 
thereof . responsible: for: the good: behaviour of their less: peacefil neighbours. 
There is, however, something. to be: said: against the clause which empowers 
Government, on the recommendation of: the Police, to exempt individuals fic 
paying such fines. This is.a clause liable to be misused by the subordinate 
officers of the Police, and it would be better not to have it at all. . There werd 
other points which provoked’some discussion, but they had not: much interest 
for the public. On the. whole, everyone in Bombay will welcome the Bill 
as it now stands, and for-this Bombay has to thank Sir Charles Ollivant,-whase 
services it shall be her misfortune shortly to lose.” | 


44. Commenting on the Honourable Mr. Mehta’s amendment for the 
- Indian Spectator (6), 30th 


omission of Clauses 45 and 46 of the Bombay Police: 

Mar Bill relating to the recovery of compensation for 
: injuries caused by unlawful assemblies, the, Indian. 
Spectator says :—‘ That compensation should be given to injured parties, owing. 
to unlawful conduct on the part of riotous people, stands no doubt to. reason, 
But from whom is the amount. of compensation to be recovered? The Bill 
empowers the authorities to claim the amount from’ the residents in the locality 
where the disturbance takes place. This, we think, is augmenting the 
responsibilities of neighbours beyond justification. Obviously it is absurd 
and inequitable to inflict on the innocent penalties for the misconduct 
of badmashes over whom their neighbours can have no control whatever. 
The clauses of the Police Bill relating to this subject do, therefore, require 
some amendment, if they are at all to be retained. Sir Charles Ollivant 
is reported to have remarked that it was curious that a clause which was never. 
likely to be resorted to should have provoked lengthy discussion. We would ask 
Sir Charles—is it not curious and absurd besides, to have a clause Ul- 
drafted simply because of the remote possibility of resorting to it? Although 
Mr. Mehta’s amendment to omit those clauses entirely fell through, yet it is to 
be wished that before the Bill is finally passed into law those clauses will be so 
amended as to let the burden of compensation fall on the authorities in whom 
is vested the contribution of the public towards the maintenance of public 
eace and tranquillity. The cost of Police charges is borne by the Municipa- 
ity without the slightest demur, and if compensation is to be awarded to 
injured parties for disturbance of peace and damage to property, we think it 


would be fair to meet the amount from the Police Fund rather than single out - 


a few unfortunate creatures for no other reason but that of propinquity. to the 
centre of disturbance.”’ : : 


Railways. 


45, ‘* The decision of the G. I, P. Railway authorities (we mean Govern- 
ment) to enhance the season-ticket charges of the 

Disapprovalofthe proposed local trains from the next month is sure to be 
increase in the rates for disapproved by the public at large. As the old 
roe ee P cae trains Managers of the Railway saw no reason to increase 
py Pgh edad (33), “do, their rates, it is somewhat inexplicable why the 
Mar., Eng. cols. Government should desire to do so. In the inter- 
ests of the health of the city it is desirable 

to open up congested parts and encourage residence in the suburbs, The 


Government have only. recently: passed the Dadar and Matunga schemes of the 


Improvement Trust and have reduced by one-half the penalty for erecting 
buildings on the agricultural lands of the Thana District. The proposed 
change, however, is likely to come in the way of the success of the many 
sanitary schemes on hand. We should haye exproted Government. to use 
their influence to reduce the high charges.of the B. B. & ©. ¥, Railway Company 
rather than increase their own. The passengers concerned have, we are tol 

reac ay in their respectful representation on the subject to: the proper 
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Municipalities. = 898 


46. It is a debateable question whether the Municipal Commissioner of 
Bec me Bombay has the power to compel house-owners to 
Protest against the com- make structural improvements in their houses under 


tilsic ) , i * © * ; 
Bombay ander the Tipidemie the Epidemic Diseases Act, and we are, therefore, 


Diseases Act to make strac- glad to see that'a memorial hss been addressed on 


tural improvements in their the subject to His: Excellency the Governor by 4 


houses. . : : 
Ties «ta : poor house-owner, one Mr, Narayan Hari. We 
mn eee ee - trust the Government will settle the question in a 


satisfactory manner, Instances are not wauting in. 
which a good. deal of unnecessary and unbearable expenditure is foisted 
upon poor house-owhers merely to satisfy the whims of Municipal officers. The 
house-owners are utterly lielpless in the matter as no appeal can be preferred 
against the orders of the Municipal authorities. We would suggest, however, 
that.in the matter of making improvements in houses, resort should be had 
not to the Epidemic Diseases Act but tothe Municipal Act which vests the 
necessary powers in the Commissioner and at the same time provides sufficient 
— for house-owners to obtain redress of their grievances in a Court. 
OL . ° , 


Native States. 


+ 47, -“ We have accidentally come across a book with the title, ‘The 
dices eh | Khairpur Scandal or an Autocratic Vazir and his 
- & pamphlet containing an maladministration—an appeal to the British Govern- 
exposure of the alleged mal- mont ° by E. A. Good, Private Detective. There is 
administration in the Khair- be ee ee ° : 
pur Siete. no indication in the book as to its publishers, beyond 
Pheniz (10),22nd Mar. © the bald statement ‘ published in Bombay, and we 
: are in the dark as to whether the name of the author 
is real or a pseudonym. The writer says that though exaggerated expressions 
might have crept into the work, yet ‘as regards the main facts and 
charges of this arraignment, he is prepared to stand his trial and prove his 
statements with an even greater fulness of detail than the restricted limits: 
of his work permitted him, and as a test that he has throughout been actuated — 
by good faith, he again calls upon the Vazir to prosecute him in a British 
Court of law.’ From this it will be seen that the book is not an ordinary 
one and as it did not reach our hands in the ordinary course, we hesitate 
in giving publicity to its contents. It is right, however, that we should 
give warning of the existence of this extraordinary book which comprises 117 
pages of the gravest charges that can possibly be made against an official. 
From the style and diction of the work the writer appears to be an educated 
and well-informed man, and the charges are such that there cannot be 
any possible difficulty in disproving or substantiating them. It is, therefore, 
all. the more regrettable that the writer should have taken shelter under 
the cloak of a pseudonym while at the same time throwing out a challenge to 
his adversary to prosecute him in a British Court of justice. If the facts set 
out in the brochure are true and if the writer has the courage of his convictions, 
it seems to us extremely surprising that the writer should lack the strength of 
character to publicly expose the wrongs of the highest state functionary. 
To stab an enemy in the dark is cowardice of the worst type. Khan Bahddur 
Kadirdad Khan enjoys the reputation of being a capable and sympathetic 
administrator and the public will be justified in taking no notice of the writings 
of the anonymous writer unless he comes forward and gives his name to the- 
world,” buly ts: Ra ou - fy, 
48. The Native Opinion rs ape ay appointment of = = went atti 
2... . a8 Private Secretary to the Maharaja of Mysore, on 
__Disepproval of the sppoint~ the ground ‘that the ‘post of Private Tree eae to 
riyate Secretary to the & Native Prince should be conferred on none but 
ithbraja of Mysore. - natives. It says :—Of'late there has been a consider- 
i “Opinvon (35); 30th * ‘able increase in the number of Europeans employed’ 
oe eg in the service of Native States. We do not 


ee #%4 
» 


whether this is due to any pressure brought to bear upon the Native Princes by 
Government or to their personal willingness to enlist the services of Europeans, 
The Native States afford the only field for the exercise of indigenous talent 
for administration and if that field is gradually closed,’the natives must, in the 
long run, lose all aptitude for administrative work... It is to be deeply regretted 
that the Mysore Government should have been blind to this. important 
consideration. | 


49, Acorrespondent of the Gujardti writing from Ahmedabad casts 
doubts on the reality of the grievances set forth in 
Alleged partisan character the memorial to His Highness the Rao of Cutch 
of the complaints made about gyhmitted by the Cutchees of Bombay. He observ- 
maladministration in the : sg . . 
Cutch State. ~ @8:—Complaints about maladministraticn in the 
Gujaréti (17), 80th Mar. | Cutch State are confined only to the Khojahs anda 
| few Oswals who have migrated to Bombay and who 
have failed to secure the support of His Highness the Rao. The Cutchees 
who reside permanently in the State have hitherto found no serious cause to 
grumble against the administration.. The reasons for this are not beyond the 
ken of those ‘in the know.’ That the Karbhari of the State is an outsider, 
certainly, does not disqualify him for the duties of his post and Government, 
who are fully aware of the abilities of Rao Bahadur Motilal Lalbhai, can afford 
to treat imputations against him with silent contempt. We would advise the 
memorialists not to indulge in vague generalities but to show specific grounds 
of complaint against the management of affairs in the State. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


50. A correspondent of the Pratod says:—The Kolhapur Government 

has adopted a novel and certainly not a commendable 

The pe ols sas method for collecting subscriptions to the Victoria 
a npor the sub- Memorial Fund. Orders have been issued to the 
jects of the State in the Village authorities to the effect that at the time of 
matter of raising subscrip- collecting land revenue they should recover subscrip- 
— — Victoria Memo- tions for the Fund from every land-owner at the rate 
Pratod (128), 31st Mar. of 4 anna for every rupee of the assessment to which 


he is liable, 


51. A big fire took place at Ahmednagar on Wednesday the 26th March 

: at night. ‘The Record Office as well as the offices of 

— seg 4, two Assistant Collectors were entirely burnt. As the 

M — = ee water-supply in the city is extremely inadequate, 
there was great difficulty in extinguishing the fire. 

Some adventurous persons offered to rush into the flames with a view to rescue 
the Government Daftar but, it is said, they were prevented from doing so by the 
Collector. There is no doubt that the watchmen round about the Collector’s 
Office were not on the alert at the time the fire broke out. The fire has caused 
a great sensation among the merchants of the city who are hurrying to get 
their shops insured. It is to be hoped that now, at any rate, the Government 
as well as the Municipality will see the extreme necessity of taking steps with 
a view’ to provide the city with adequate water-supply. Two more fires also 
took place in the city during the last week, but they did not cause much 


damage. | 


52. ‘The Holi Holidays were celebrated in Rajkot with unusual warmth 

and resulted in a serious affray between the Hindus 

 Affray between the Hindus and the Bohras. It appears that on Sunday night a 
and the Bohras at agen Holi procession paraded through the principal streets 
a eee hig ), of the town. On passing through a particular street 
’ the Bohras residing there took objection to it on the 


ground that foul language was being freely used by the processionists. The 


‘own Fouzdar intervened and the procession was stopped. The next morning 


the processionists informed the Mahajan of what had occurred, and the latter, — 
not to be outdone by the Bohras,’ determined to form 4 procession and paraded — 


through the town at about one o’clock on Monday. The Bohras did not relish, 
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this and a scuffle ensued in which persons on both sides were injured. As yet, 
we hear, no arrests have been made,......... 1tis very necessary that in order 
to prevent further breach of the peace the State Manager should adopt most 
stringent measures. As the Moharrum is approaching, it seems desirable to 
adopt additional precautions,” 


53. The leading members of both the Hindu and the Bohra communities 
of Rajkot assembled together yesterday morning 


“Reported reconciliation atthe house of Rao Bahadur Bhimji Murarji for 


between the Hindus and the . . ' 
Bohras at Réjkot. the purpose of amicably settling the differences 


PT tat that had recently arisen between the two communi- 
ee ties,......... The representatives of the Bohra commu- 
nity expressed their earnest desire to bring the matter 
to a speedy reconciliation and apologised for the riot which some of their men 
had recently committed without any provocation. They agreed to pay 
a fine which the Mahajans might fix, and which, they said, should be devoted 
to feeding the poor people of the place. They again assured the Hindu 
members that their present conduct would never be repeated. At 5 o’clock 
the same evening the Mahajans held a meeting in the Derasar Dharmashala, 
which was attended by nearly a thousand persons. Mr, Vardhman Makanji 
briefly narrated before the meeting the above particulars and expressed, on 
behalf of the Mahajans, a sense of grateful satisfaction at the spirit of union 
which the various Hindu communities had exhibited on the last occasion............ 
After formal thanks were given to those who were instrumental in bringing 
about the reconciliation, Mr, Lakshmichand said that the Bohras had apologised 
for their fault, and that the fine, to which they would be made liable, was 
to be utilized in feeding the poor. He then proposed that under the said 
circumstances every communication should be re-opened with the Bohra 
community as before. This proposition was carried with acclamation and the 
members left the hall in a cheerful mood. As for the men of both the com- 
munities who have received some sort of injury in the riot, it was settled that 
they should get their grievances redressed by regularly resorting to law. 
Their actions should in no way affect the relations of the communities as a 
whole,” | 


Apr . 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


_ Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 8th April 1902, 
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133 | 'Shrigonda Vritt ... «ee | Shrigonda veal BIOs eas a — J&anubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 1¢0 
9. 
134 ‘Shri Shehu cee soo] SALA - cee int we i Pe ‘ie Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhaéda Brdh- 100 
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| 3 Brahman) ; 35. ie 
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Bréhman); 41. | ey 
128 | Vartadarah cos. |; one] MAMIVOR sy cost Es en ...| Narayan Pundlik Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 6C0 | 
139 | Vengurla Vritta’... «| Vengurla ‘it oe. oes vee Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 300 eS 
| Brahman); 42. 
140 | Vidya Vilds veo. ove | KROLHADur oss] 5 ee ee wee Shankar Raghunsth Gokhale ; ‘Hindu ee 600 Ms 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. _/* 
'141 | Vidy@rthi ... eee eo+| Nandurbar he, ay ime .ee| Sad4shiv Vaman MarAthe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan Very small. i 
Brahman) ; 24 a 
142 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...) Do. ...| Monthly wee} ari Shivram Fansalkar ; . Hindu (Karhidal 600 3 a 
Brahman) ; 32. | esti 
143 | Vrittasér ... an Oe ef | eee ..{ Weekly...  ...| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-; 250° =. 
pawan Brahman) ; 25. ay: 
ya4 | Vritta Sudha - ... eo Sdtdra .., ere} Do. eee ane Ramchandra V4man Khatavkar; Hindu (De- 100 
| shasth Brahman); 35. | ne 
145 | Vy4pari ... mah w.| Poona ... ae ea ...| N@&na Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 Rec” 
| | man) ; 39. 3 
SINDI- 
14¢ | Khairkhah Sind ... ees} Karachi ...| Weekly ... ...| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 27 wad 600 
| in-ul-Islém 4. ase|, DOs vse eus| DO. sass Mirza’ Mahomed walad Sidikkhan; Mubam-| _... 
147 | Muin-ul-Jslam 0 Bone | 
14g |Sind Sudhér-  .. 4s] Do. cee annef DO. nce oe Kh4nchand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil);33 =...) 60) 
149 | Sookree ... oe ve ee} eee ..| Do. se oe» Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40 ... 200 
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MaRa’tH! AND URDU. 


155 | Champévati ov «| Bid (Hyderabad) Weekly ... .».| Krishnarféo Trimbakréo R4jurkar; Hindu 125 
| Deccan). (Brdhman); 30. : | 


* 
156 | Gulbarga Samdchdr _...} Gulbarga | Do. . ose} Parashram Govind; Hindu (Brahman); 46 ... 500 


, 
€ ’ ‘ 


PoRTUGU £8SE-KONKANI. 


‘ 


157 jALuz ove -..| Bombay... vee] Weekly ov. ...| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 vee] 1,000: 


158 Luso-Concanim ih jek ee: be sot Ope ...| C. Js Francis ; Goanese ; 42 ame sas coe} . 600 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above. 
list is printed in brackets after the name. | 


©, The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 

me List of the Bombay Presidtncy. One peculiar feature of this system is tnat wnen the long a (Sy or d) is the last letter ofa word, 

RA; the accent is left out, and the short a(H% = wu in gun) is, to prevent ‘confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 

war been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Miira, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the ? 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, : 


9 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Commenting on the news of last week from South Africa, the Kesari 

| says:—F'rom the war news of last week, it seems 

Pg tae on the Boer improbable that the war will be over before His Ma- 

‘Kesari (1(9), 9th Apr,  Je8ty’s coronation. If, therefore, the British Govern- 

ment wish that the festivities of the coronation 

should not be marred by any bad news from the seat of war, they should meet 

the Boers half-way and give a favourable hearing to their proposals for peace. 

Government also seem bent upon bringing the war to an end before the corona- 

tion and hence they are sending additional troops to South Africa from every 
part of the Empire. 


2, The Kesari disbelieves the statement recently made in Parliament by 

: Mr, Chamberlain that the Home Government have 

The British Government always given to the public correct information about 

ae peed ed gprs ws. the Boer war. It says:—From the official reports 

about the Boer war, -—«SC~PUblished from time to time about the strength of 

Kesari.(109), 9th Apr. the Boer army, and the casualties among the Boers, 

one would be led to think that the Boer army must 

by this time have been completely destroyed. But this is far from being the 

case, as is clear from incidents suvh as the capture of Lord Methuen, There 

is every reason to believe, therefore, that Government do not publish the real 
facts about the war. 


? 3. The Mumbai Vaibhav is glad that Kritzinger has been acquitted and 
. remarks :—England has often acted ungenerously to- 
Comments on the acquittal wards her enemies and, in consequence, her reputation 
of Kritzinger. — h : Socel. But ch ld h rsa 
Mumbai Vaibhav (118), 48 Manya timesuifered. Dut she would have sutier 
10th Apr. ed still keener disgrace in the eyes of the whole 
world, if she had requited General Delarey’s generosity 
in releasing Lord Methuen hy executing Kritzinger. The British court- 
martial, therefore, deserves to be'congratulated upon the sequel of Kritzinger’s 
trial. : 


4. The Moda Vritta cordially approves of the suggestion said to have 
Sa been made by a Home paper that the coronation of 
conclude peace. with the His Majesty the King-Hmperor should be postponed 
Boers before His Majesty’s till the Boer war as brought wto anend. It feels 
coronation. confident that though the Boers have been consider- 
Moda Vritta (116), 7th ably reduced in number, they will carry on the 
Apes struggle for months together, and suggests that in case 
it is not thought desirable to postpone the coronation ceremony, the British 
Ministers should do their utmost to bring the war to anend before the ceremony 
takes place. : 


5. The disabilities of the Indians were put forth as one of the causes that 
precipitated the bloody warfare in South Africa. 

‘ Priig sor toes of But India’s cry is entirely drowned in the din, and 
Sr hadtte (9), 6th Apr. her grievances are as galling as before. The change 
of masters has brought with it no relief. The old 
penal laws are only enforced with greater rigour. The catalogue of the woes, 
which our brethren in South Africa suffer, is too heavy for a detailed 
enumeration. The laws remained a dead letter in spirit during the accursed. 
time of the old republic, But in spite of the tall talk of the War-God of 
Birmingham and the assurances of Lord Lansdowne to mitigate the sufferings of 
the Indians, we are confronted with the most disappomting spectacle of seeing 


says that soon after Pretoria came under British control, an Indian was fined 


Indians who, it must be remembered with shame or surprise, are as much the 
subjects of His Imperial Majesty as these oppressive god-heads. England, 
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these harsh and penal laws put into force, Mr. Gandhi, in a letter to the Times, 


£10 for walking on the foot-path, The foot-paths, solely reserved for the 
ruling race, are considered as polluted by the touch of swarthy feet of the - 
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notwithstanding its boast’ about its unbounded resources, knows too well the 
valuable services rendered by India during the present crisis. But for India’s 
internal or external support, England’s victory would never have been ensured, 
Our readers will remember the genuine outburst of delight at the triumphal entry 
of Lord Roberts in Pretoria. If India’s loyalty is to be requited in this way and 
if the Indians are to be branded as serfs unworthy of touch, surely the days of 
broad statesmanship are hopelessly over. We still have unshaken faith in the 
righteousness of His Majesty’s Government, and hope that His Majesty will be 
pleased to efface the disgraceful penal laws from the statute book as a mark of 
favour to the Indians in South Africa on the day of his coronation.” 


6. We constantly hear of reports about oppression practised upon the 
Kesari, (109), 9th Apr Indian settlers in South Africa, These reports remind 
P“ us that a people are bound to suffer humiliation and 
misery under a foreign administration carried on in the interests of the rulers, 
however just and énlightened that administration may be in other respects. 
One of the reasons given by Britain for waging war with the Boers was that 
the Transvaal Government ill-treated Indian settlers in South Africa, But 
though the British authority has now been almost firmly established in South 
Africa, Government are still indifferent tc .the grievances of the Indian im- 
migrants, The question of providing good wives to British colonists in South 
Africa is being keenly debated in England ; but the question of cancelling, the 
oppressive and barbarous laws passed against the Indian settlers by the Trans- 
vaal Government is still neglected! It is perhaps no matter for surprise that 
the late Governments of Transvaal and the Orange Free State should have 
imposed an oppressive tax upon the Indian settlers—a tax which in many 
respects is like the jazia tax imposed upon the Hindus by Aurangzeb. But it 
is certainly strange that the British Government should continue to levy that 
tax. Again, the Boer Government were not very strict in enforcing their 
oppressive laws. The British Government seem, however, to think it disgrace- 
ful to allow laws to remain a dead letter, and hence for the first time an Indian 
has been fined for walking on a foot-path. Australia and Natal being virtually 
independent, the British Government have some excuse for their attitude towards 
the Indian settlers in those colonies, but surely no. such excuse can now be 
urged in the matter of removing the restrictions placed upon Indian residents 
in the Transvaal. The whole responsibility for the grievances of Indian residents 
in British colonies lies upon the Colonial Secretary, and to attempt to shift it 
to the shoulders of the colonists themselves or to Lord Milner is to bring dis- 
grace upon England’s sense of justice. Will the apologists of the British 
Government tell us why that Government is so chary of giving equal rights to 
the Indian people, though it is always ready to seek their help for the main- 
tenance of its position as a great Power ? | 


”, Those who are proud of England maintain that she is growing in 

| strength, but a dispassionate observer will hardly 

The . Anglo-Japanese ghare this view.. No doubt the limits of the British 
ullinnes aad alleged decline Empire have expanded considerably, but this expan- 
* wet (05), Lith Apr.  Sionis a sign not of strength but of weakness. No one 
Pane who remembers how the Boers, inflicted defeats upon 

the British army will be so foolish as to deny the soundness of this view 
about the real condition of the British Empire, ‘This view is further confirmed 
by the Anglo-Japanese alliance, Time was when England delighted in an 
attitude of ‘splendid isolation,’ but now she finds it necessary to abandon it 
and forms an alliance with Japan. Is this not an index of the growing 
weakness of England? Another thing which the Anglu-Japanese alliance 
points to is that England has lost her influence with European nations, - for, 
otherwise, it is difficult to see why she should have sought the assistance 
of an Asiatic nation. The whole strength of England. is at present being 
spent ‘in crashing the Boers, and it is hardly likely that unaided she will be 
able to maintain her position in Asia. Hence she had no alternative but to 
form the alliance with the view of utilizing Japan’s navy in the event 
ef a struggle between her and other European nations. Such are England’s 
motives in forming the alliance. The English are proud of their bravery, 
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prowess and military skill, but these sink into insignificance when compared 
with the qualities displayed by Napolean Bonaparte. When one looks to the 
fact how a small nation like the Transvaal has thrown England into terror and 
led her to abandon her old attitude of ‘ splendid isolation,’ one can easily see how 
hollow is the boast of the English about their bravery, military tactics, &c. 


8. “In Mr. Cecil eran the British Empire has lost a son whose 

ae istory is the history of the Empire itself. His 

pth ge fone (4), ia hae. aggressive policy in South Africa, which may be 

said to have led to the present Boer war, will be 

condemned by many. But of course a majority of the peopleof England, 

where Imperialism reigns rampant, will look upon him as one of the 

pioneers and builders of the British Empire. There is no doubt that he was a 

man of genius. He rose by his exertions from a very humble position to be 
‘the greatest man in the British Empire, save one.’ ” 


“ 9. Whatever may have been the methods employed by the late 
wt erie doe Mr. Rhodes in gaining his object, there is no doubt 

esart (109), Sth Apr. that he worked all his life for promoting England’s 
glory and for extending the limits of her empire. The manner in which he has 
disposed of his wealth is highly significant and he fully deserves the praises 
bestowed upon him by the British Press for the interest he has evinced in the 
welfare of his country. Mr. Rhodes’ ambition was not altogether noble; never- 
theless, it must be remembered that he dedicated his life to one single object, 
Looked at from this point of view, his life is worthy of imitation. Success ina 
great work cannot be achieved unless there are people who have consecrated 
to it their lives; and it was this singleness of purpose that enabled Mr. Rhodes 
to make South Africa what it is at present. 


10. The Goa correspondent of the Kesarz writes:—As intimated in my 
last letter, Dada Rane and others have been deported 
nee persecution of the to the Timori Island. Of the accused who were tried. 
indus in Goa, , 
Kesari (109), 9th Apr. by the court-martial at Satary ten persons were 
acquitted. But they have not yet been released and 
it is feared that the Portuguese Government would deport them as well in spite 
of their acquittal. Such is the injustice practised in Goa, and it shows that life 
and property are unsafe in Portuguese territory. Such being the case, 
I request the Hindu subjects of the Portuguese Government, especially those 
living at Satary, to emigrate to British India where they might meet with the 


sympathy of their co-religionists, 


11. “It is a relief to learn that the blockade of the Mahsud Waziri 
tribes has reached its final stage, after having 
Comments on the Mahsud lasted for over a year. Nobody need. grudge the 


Blockade. : font : : 
Voice of India (15), 12th Viceroy the cheerful optimism with which His 


ae the Supreme Legislative Council. Indeed, some 


credit is due to Lord Curzon for the tenacious manner in which he has clung to 
the original scheme, in spite of repeated attempts on the part of the Military 
authorities to rush the business through by a costly and sanguinary expedition 
beyond our external frontiers, with the probable annexation of a foreign 


territory following in its train, The expedient of a blockade seems to have | 


proved successful, so far at least as the fine has been recovered from the tribes 
which were supposed to beaggressive. Now that this business has been brought 
to an end, the manner in which tle Mahsud-Waziris were constantly harassed, 
involving a cruel loss of life and cattle, need not be recounted here. Let 
all this be forgotten as an ugly. dream. Whether the blockade has added 
to the credit of Government or not, historians will tell us hereafter, and 
events may demonstrate in the near future. Let it be noted, however, 
that these wild but practically inoffensive tribes were punished, and that 
every act of aggression was followed by a strong measure ‘by way of 
retaliation.? The Viceroy was enthusiastic in pointing out, in his 
Budget speech, the inexpensiveness of this blockade. His enthusiasm was in a 


Excellency referred to this incident in his speech in 
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way justified, for an expedition would have been much more costly. But to 
take a severely practical view, what has Government gained for the sixteen 
lakhs spent over this business? A few thousand rupees squeezed out of the 
tribes by starving them, and some old rifles, mostly worn out and practically 
useless. The authorities may, however, remind us of the moral effect of the 
blockade on the frontier tribes. But even with regard to this, many will be 
sceptical. To try to produce ‘ moral effect’ on, and exact submission from, 
wild tribes, is to undertake a task well-nigh impossible, at least. in the near 
future.” Coe 


12. The Indian people have been dazzled by Western learning, arts 
and customs and are completely ignorant of the 
disparity existing between their former and pre- 
ed with telling falsehoods about sent condition. It is a pity that they should 
the material condition of India, P y y ° 
Prekshak (36), 8th Apr. . not be able to understand the falsehoods which 
selfish officers like Lord George Hamilton have 
been uttering about the so-called prosperity of India. Nevertheless, there is 
no doubt that in the long run Government will recognize the poverty of India. 
Mr, Digby’s “ Prosperous British India’’ has already created such a sensation 
in England that even Lord George Hamilton has had to resort to ungentle- 
manly methods with a view to counteract it. 


18. The Moda Vritta says :—There is no doubt whatever that Government 

acted most dishonourably in imprisoning the Natu 

- pp esomrdle ng a hee uager brothers without trial. This stain upon the adminis- 

Stakes ti hcie : tration will, however, be wiped away if Government 

Moda Vritta (116), 7th Apr. Will frankly confess their error and compensate the 

Natu brothers for theinjustice done to them. But 

from the Secretary of State’s reply to Mr. Weir's question in Parliament @n 

the subject, it would seem that some British Ministers are still persisting in 
their unbending and rancorous attitude towards the Natus, 


14. The Kadi publishes an article under the heading, ‘ Political maya or 
ule delusion.’ The article professes to be a communicated 
India said to labour under ong and appears over the pseudonym ‘Voleano.’? The 
a political delusion. . <n ‘ uae ° 

Kél (105), 11th Apr, writer says :—Political delusion consists in having 
. wrong notions about political matters, A nation does 

not obtain mukti (salvation) so long as it is not free from political delusion. 
Hence it is necessary that every one should try to get rid of such delusion, 
We, the Indian people, seem to believe that the conquest of India by England 
is providential, that it is for our enlightenment, and that God has sent a wiser, 
and a more united people to ruie over us. But this belief is the greatest poli- 
tical delusion under which we labour. The advent of the British into India is 
not a divine but a purely human act. Of course the English do their best 
to foster the delusion, but we ought not to allow their efforts in this direction 
to succeed. God does not require that a nation should be under foreign yoke 
in order that it may get civilized; otherwise, He would have long since made 
Japan a subject-nation. It is owing to our vices and not to any providential 
design that the British rule over us, and it is idle to expect that under their 

government we shall be wise and acquire national virtues or be completel 

benefited, This view isfully confirmed by some of the utterances of Briti 

politicians themselves quoted in Mr. Digby’s “ Prosperous British India,” and 
indeed some Englishmen have often remarked that it is impossible that India 
will attain to perfect prosperity and development under the British Government. 
_ Again, it is a delusion pure and simple to suppose that, but for England, India 
would never have obtained the benefits of railways, the telegraph, &c., that 
these improvements are solely for the good of India and that England is not at 
all interested in introducing them into the country. We, no doubt, enjoy and 
will continue to enjoy certain blessings under British rule, but it is quite 
foolish to suppose that as a nation we shall rise under aforeign Government, 
especially under the government of a nation whose policy is that of enlight- 
ened selfishness, A belief of this nature constitutes political delusion, and 
a nation that labours under it, is bound to suffermisery, 


Lord George Hamilton charg- 
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15. Writing about the celebration of the festival of Gudipadva or the 
Hindu New Year’s Day which came off .on the 9th 
Present condition of India April, the Kd/ says :—It is a custom with us Hindus 
= =. appeal to God toim- +> ¢ommemorate the New Year’s Day by raising flags 
Kél (105), 11th Apr. on the tops of our houses. The question however is, 
are such celebrations warranted by the present 
circumstances of the country ? Flags and banners are tokens of victory and 
joy, and is there any meaning in these days in raising them in celebration of 
the New Year’s Day? A reply to these questions can only be in the negative, 
Conservative as we are, we blindly follow our national customs and observe 
the New Year’s Day as a great festival even though we are in a state of 
humiliation, grief and political slavery. The true New Year’s Day of a nation 
should be one marked by an act of heroism done by its sons. Such a day alone 
deserves to be celebrated with pomp, But such days have left us and we have 
completely lost our former happiness. On the contrary, every new year, 
like every new Viceroy or Governor, brings with it keen disappointment. 
Just as we expect good from a new Viceroy, so also we fancy that the 
new year will bring us happiness, but each new year frustrates our hopes in 
the same hard-hearted manner as each successive Viceroy does. The people are 
becoming poorer and poorer and are being starved. Diseases are increasing 
and scarcity is becoming more and more acute. If we compare the present 
condition of the Indian people with their former glory, we shall find that they 
have been reduced to a miserable plight. But leaving aside the ambition of 
attaining to our former state, it is undeniable that at any rate the people should 
have sufficient food toeat, But even that is denied tothem. <A few people 
may, no doubt, be living in plenty, but is if not highly unjust that they should 
enjoy themselves by depriving others of the humble bread they obtain? If 
to refuse charity to a poor man is unjust, much more so itis to deprive 
others of their food. Such is the decline of religion in the land and the people 
are anxiously waiting to see when God will fulfil His word given in the Bhag- 
vatgita that He descends on earth for the protection of the good and the destruc- 
tion of the wicked, when religion declines and irreligion flourishes, No doubt, 
different people have different notions about Dharma (religiousness) and 
Adharma (irreligiousness). The Christians believe that it is only by embracing 
Christianity that India will cease to be a hell and Dharma will reign supreme 
in the country. Others there are who maintain that true Dharma lies in 
speaking the truth and doing what is right, in practising charity, in not depriv- 
ing others of what they possess and in not killing them needlessly. Such is 
the disparity of views on this matter; none the less, all are agreed on the point 
that it is unjust to starve others, and that such starvation amounts to a decline 
of Dharma. If such is the case, why does not God fulfil His promise? The 
promise is so clear that no statesman, however astute, can misinterpret it. 
Why then is He not yet redeeming it? Does He wish that our miseries should 
orow still keener and that irreligion should become. more rampant? But then 
what sufferings are there which we have not borne? We were at one time 
rolling in wealth, but now we have been reduced to beggary. We once pos- 
sessed a vast empire and trampled upon the breasts of our enemies; but now 
we are receiving no end of kicks from others, We were ina position to feed 
thousands of people at dinner parties, but now we have to beg for food. We 
used to make other people bend their heads vefore us, but now we have to 
cringe and flatter others for little favours. We who measured our pearls and 
rubies by bushels find it difficult now to get even a single copper coin. Our 
places of pilgrimage are being polluted and our progeny is becoming short-lived. 
Brother is fighting with brother and exposing domestic differences to the gaze 
of others. We cherish the ambition of doing the deeds of mangs (executors) 
and féel ashamed of doing what true Brahmins ought todo. We have no 
country which we might call our own and we regard it an offence to love our 
country. ° We are ashamed of speaking the truth and are horrified at the idea 
of walking in the path of righteousness. — Our tongue seems to b’ meant for 
flattery and‘our hands for offering bribes. Have not our sufferings reached 
their utmost limit’? If it be said that we have not suffered death, it is un- 
deniable that we have suffered humiliation which is as good as death, .O God 
cON 94—4 | ) 
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we pray Thee to redeem Thy promise, to take us on the other side of the sea of 
misery and keep the whole world in joy, happiness and contentment. 


. 16. The Vartddarsh quotes some verses addressed by a Sanskrit poet to 
a bee sitting on a dirty flower, and comments, in the 
Verses to _ Re roy following strain, on the ae on of ax ote in forsak- 
present condition of india. ine the good flowers lying close by :—Perhaps O bee, 
Epica a on ast landly to blame, for thou art born in India, 
where the people are doing what they ought not to. 
They despise what they ought to respect ; they are faithless when they should 
be faithful ; and they are devoted to what they should hate. They despise their 
indigenous cloth and their mother-tongue. They love foreign countries better 
than their own. They compare the Gita with the Bible, though there can 
be no comparison between the two. They praise the forbearance of Jesus 
Christ and think nothing of that displayed by their national saint Tukaram. 
They regard not only their rulers but all whites as gods and despise their own 
countrymen, Such is the condition of the country, the wild disorder to which 
she has been reduced. It is not, therefore, strange that thou, O bee, shouldst 
act like them and perch thyself on a disagreeable flower. A day will, however, 
eome when the Hindus will know in what direction their true interests lie. and 
how and by whose help they can be promoted. Then thou, too, O bee, wilt 
abandon thy present place of resort and betake thyself to a better flower. 


17. The Kesarz expresses its disapproval of the decision of the British 
Government to make India pay the expenses of 

Comments on the decision gending the Indian Contingent to England on the 
of te ee ‘o occasion of His Majesty’s coronation, and says:—- 
rosa connection withthe Lis but just that England should bear the expendi- 
despatch of the Indian ture in connestion with the contingent. We admit 
Contingent to England on that Edward VII being Emperor of India, the country 
the occasion of His Majesty's should not grudge to bear the expense. It must, 
ig ony Sth Apr. however, be remembered that it has been decided to 
spend 51 lakhs of rupees on the Dehli Durbar with 

the view of strengthening the loyalty of both the princes and the people of 
India. The object of sending Indian troops and princes to England at the time 
of the coronation, however, is to show tc European nations how mighty are 
the resources of the British Government. Such ceremonies influence a nation’s 
relations with foreign powers as well as its internal condition, and it is likely 
that the coronation ceremony will make a profound impression upon foreign 
ambassadors and representatives. Such being the probable moral effects of 
the ceremony, it is but right that the whole of the expenditure should be borne 


by England alone, 


18. Commenting upon the second letter — by Mr. R. C, Dutt in the 
og, Pioneer in reply to the Resolution of the Government 
Bes a a a of India on the land revenue question, the Kesaré 
of the Government of India says :—Lord George Hamilton has committed a great 
on the land revenue question. blunder in reducing the period of settlement in the 
Kesari (109), Sth Apr. Punjab and the Central Provinces from thirty to 
twenty years, and indeed the Viceroy himself has defended revenue settlements 
for a shorter period than thirty years. But such attitude on the part of Gov- 
ernment need not excite wonder so long as their revenue policy is based upon 
the principle of obtaining as much as possible from the rayat regardless of 
the hardships he might have to suffer thereby. The Viceroy has indeed 
promised to raise the period of settlement in the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces, but when we remember that His Lasdahtp did not think it fit to 
veto the Bombay Land Revenue Bill and that in Sind the period of revision 
a a is only :ten years, we do not expect that the promise will ever be 
lfilled. , 


19. Commenting upon the articles recently published in the East 
| and West and the Indian Review of Madras on the 
Alleged friction between subject of social relations between natives and Euro. 

eos 9 —. ee ™ . peans, the Mahrdtia says:—* None of the writers of 
""Mabrétta (9), 6th Apr. these articles seems to have hit the small core of truth 
ae ee _ which lies hidden under a number of plausible explana- 
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tions of the friction between Europeans and natives existing in this country. 
‘Anglo-Indian’ writing inthe Indian Review came very near this truth, but he 
just missed it. For he says, ‘allthatis required is the adoption of a give-and- 
take principle.’ It is only a sense of fairness and humanity that can do it, 
and this is merely an appeal from man to man in the interests of two 
interdependent countries, England and India. We are glad that ‘ Anglo- 
Indian’ recognises the truth of this interdependence between the two countries, 
Bat he is much mistaken if he supposes that the average European in India 
understands this interdependence. The average European thinks that he can 
take all without giving anything, and that far from India having a right to 
expect any return, she is and must be for ever at the: mercy of England for such 
crumbs of charity or consideration as may be thrown at her. What we mean 
is that it is not so much the ignorance of the European about the Indian 
people as his unquenchable thirst for power and pleasure at the. cost of 
~ India that is at the bottom of the whole thing. It is not that the European 
does not understand the Indian people; rather he knows them too well. 
No doubt his short stay in India as an exile sighing and yearning for 
his home, makes it impossible for him to understand the masses; but 
he knows the educated classes to a certain extent. And from his contact 
with them he soon learns the unpalatable truth that the Indian people have 
begun to understand what their rights are, and what their privileges should be. 
And that makes the European naturally jealous of the Indian. If you give a 
guarantee that the Indian people will never have the smallest room in 
their thoughts for political power, you may rest assured that the European will 
from to-morrow begin to show the greatest toleration of the habits or 
idiocyncracies of the natives, begin to appreciate their culture, and take them | 
in social dealings as he finds them. But that is not possible when 
political ambition is seen to be the necessary result of education.,......... 
It is ridiculous to think that the relations between the natives and Europeans 
will be better simply by course of time, or by the increase of a knowledge of each 
other on both sides. The fact of interdependence between India and England is 
not yet sufficiently recognised by Europeans. It is also foolish to suppose that 
the Europeans will develop any instinctive fairness of mind even in the full- 
ness of time. It is only when education will make public opinion stronger 
in India, and England, being involved in danger and difficulties, will need and 
learn to appreciate the services of India,—it is only then that Indians will 
be properly respected, it is only then that social relations will be more cordial 
and more pleasant than they are at present.’ 


20. Judging from the nature of His rag ar geod Lord Curzon’s adminise 

fs tration during the last three years, we have doubts 
subst tal coed beingdone whether His Lordship will be able to do any good to 
to India during the remain- the Indian people even during the remaining period 
ing — Lord Onrzon’s of his tenure of office. He, indeed, professes to feel 
pps age, > an ardent interest in the welfare of the people and 
Benes OM. OP: seems bent upon making his name anseanltonss by the 
people, Being an adept in the art of uttering high-sounding platitudes, his 
speeches convey the impression that he is anxious todo us tangible good, 
But all this is a delusion, pure and simple, and, indeed, to judge from 
the Viceroy’s speech on the Budget, His Lordship himself seems to think 
that it is no longer possible to please the people by mere sentimental 
utterances or mere promises of reform in the administration. So far as 
the internal administration of the country is concerned, the Viceroy has 
done nothing more than appoiriting Commissions to inquire into vari- 
ous matters. Past experience, however, warrants usin saying that these 
Commissions are only a means to shelve important questions of adminis- 
tration. The Viceroy himself seems to be conscious of this objection and has 
answered it in anticipation in his Budget speech. His defence, however, is 
hardly satisfactory. Though he admits that deeds are better than words, yet he 
thinks that the appointment of Commissions is in itselfa great thing and 
-geems to look with considerable satisfaction upon his action in the matter. 
If this represents His Lordship’s real attitude in the matter of the internal 
administration of the country, it cannot but be deemed unfortunate, His 
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Lordship insists upon caution and patience in the investigation of questions 
concerning public interest and regards haste in dealing with them as sinful. 
But when a question-concerning British interests arises, he seems to think that 
patience and caution are superfluous. It is only reforms in the internal adminis- 
tration of India that are postponed from year to year on the ground that they 
require close and cautious consideration. Such being the case, we are not 
sanguine that His Lordship will be able to do good to the Indian people during 
the rest of the viceregal term. 


21. “The Budgets of self-governing countries are framed on principles 
altogether different from those of conquered countries. 
ficdhictions on tha thpectal In the case of England, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
Budget, quer, Mr. Samuel Laing tells us in his ‘ Problems of 
Mahrétta (9), 6th Apr. the Future,’ has been accustomed to pare down 
estimates, pay off national debts, and if possible, 
reduce taxation—in a word, to make immediate popularity with the House 
of Commons and the country, the primary condition in the art of budget- 
making. And this, says he, is incompatible with the necessity of making 
large and immediate expenditure on armaments. But it is otherwise with 
the Officer in charge of the Indian Treasury. He is not responsible to the 
people, nor does he feel the necessity of making his budget liked by the people. 
His hand is not stayed in providing for armaments by considerations of the 
strain on the public purse, and if he pares down estimates it is only in civil 
expenditure, the reduction probably being confined to native civil establish- 
ments. He is, however, anxious to,show a surplus, if possible, but even when 
he can show such a surplus he does not feel called upon to give any immediate 
benefit of it by way of remission to the taxepayer. Ina free and self-govern- 
ing country, the remission of taxation is always, as a rule, a concomitant of a 
surplus. And even when national emergencies require extraordinary expendi- 
ture, very few Chancellors of the Exchequer are found to possess such a courage 
of conviction as to emancipate themselves from the influence of economic 
critics, and to escape the temptation to earn for themselves the character of 
sound financiers, and for their Government and their party certain and im- 
mediate popularity. Inacountry like India, however, the firmness of the official 
financier and the tendency to incur liberal expenditure are remarkable. The 
Finance Minister is not daunted by the prospect of increasing national debt, and 
if there is a resulting surplus, 1t does not strike him as a reason for remitting 
taxation, but for increasing expenditure. He is responsible, if responsible at 
all, for the solvency of the State, but not for lightening the burden of taxation 
on the people.” 


22. ‘* No budget has in recent years excited so much public criticism in 
Indu Prakésh (88), 7th India, perhaps because no budget has been so far 
an a ee ), “from being the sure index of the real condition of the 
as | people. Asa contemporary: pointedly observes, the 
budget is not the country... It should not, however, be so. Everybody expects 
the annual financial statement to represent the true picture of the country. 
Looking to our budget estimates for the last few years, one may well call our 
country a prosperous one with increasing trade and finances. The real condition 
of the people, however, is just’ the reverse. Sir Edward lLaw’s finan- 
cial statement of this yearis indeed’ a wonder of wonders, because he 
could show a prosperity budget especially when the country is yet suffer- 
ing from the ravages of plague and famine, and when Government find 
it difficult to make the two ends meet.......... The permanent debt of the 
country has been increased during the period of four years by a little over 
twenty-one crores of rupees. * Thus a surplus is shown every year by increasing 
the debt. In the case of the land revenue collections during the last four years 
of acute distress, there has been no perceptible decrease. ‘This is a fact which 
clearly indicates the tenor of Government policy on the subject.’’ | 


23. Commenting on the budget, the Voice of India says:—‘ We must 
Seid nt akg .. frankly confess that the use which the Government 
et a sate Ue), OO of Tale propose to make of. the surplus at their dis- 

; : posal is unquestionably. more appropriate to the times 
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than any possible remission of the general taxation would have been. The 
population at large may have their share in all the ills that have befallen the 
country; but if there is any class that has been hit harder than another, and 
has prior claims to relief, it is the stricken peasantry. The remission of 
nearly two crores literally by ‘ one stroke of the pen’ is a feature of the bud- 
get, which must, therefore, commend unqualified approval; not only because 
-1t will carry relief to quarters where it is most needed, but also because it will 
be carried more swiftly by this method than by any other. ‘The salt-tax was 
among the items mentioned for partial remission, Remission of a tax of this 
kind would no doubt benefit the whole population, but while it would cost the 
Treasury heavy, the extent of the benefit would be comparatively inappreciable 
in the case of individuals or classes, and would leave the agriculturist, who is 


admittedly the backbone of the country, with the arrears hanging over his head 


and the chances of his rising on his legs considerably lessened. The expendi- 
ture proposed to be incurred on administrative improvements, though it may 
not be up to the requirements, must be looked uponin a similar light. Mr, 
Gokhale has explained that the apparently inconsistent proposals made by him as 
to ‘considerable reduction of taxation ’ and ‘increase inthe outlay on education 
and other domestic reforms’ were reconcilable by a reduction of the overgrown 
military expenditure of the country. There is force in this argument; but the 
case as regards this expenditure is much like that of the artificial appreciation of 
the rupee. ‘For practical purposes’ the discussion does not seem likely to prove 
of much use, The mere strength of the army is really no concern of ours. The 
crux lies in the apportionment of expenditure. If it 1s requisite for the purposes 
of a wide Imperial policy to maintain an army in excess of purely Indian require- 
ments, it is nothing but justice that the extra charge should be borne by 
England. But in this matter the final decision does not rest with the Indian 
Government, The India Office and the War Office are between them apt to 
spring surprises on the Government of India, as may be seen from the latest 
increase of cost sanctioned without previous reference to the Government of 
India. The Viceroy in Council may protest; but that is about all he can do. 
Reform in these matters of financial justice from England is our despair. The 
chances of relief in this direction are so small, at least in the immediate future, 
that it is impossible to think otherwise than approvingly of the use to which 
their available resources have been put by the Government of India.” 


24. The Kesari says:—Lord George Hamilton maintains that the surplus 
in the Indian Budget shows that the material con- 
Kesart (109), Sth Apr. = dition of India is improving. His Lordship has 
saddled India with the cost of the bounties paid to time-expired British soldiers ; 
and as he must show that the Indian Exchequer can easily bear this burden, 
it is but natural that he should declare in Parliament that India is becomi 
prosperous. The country is, however, so poor that it is simply adding insult to 
injury to say that its prosperity is increasing. The Budget is praised for the 
large surpluses shown therein, but it seems to be forgotten that they are wrung 
from the people by means of unjust and unbearable taxes. A surplus is in 
itself no sign of a nation’s prosperity and it is despicable to say that the 
finances of India can bear even larger military expenditure than at present. 


25. The Mumbai Vaibhav says:—Lord Curzon calls this year’s Budget 
es: 18 the poor man’s Budget. The appellation, however, 
a Vaibhav (118), is wholly undeserved, The Budget could have been 
ae truly described in these terms only if the Viceroy had 
reduced the military expenditure and promised to make a grant of, say, twenty- 
five rupees to every famine-stricken vayat. But of course these are days when 
Government hardly go beyond expressing lip-sympathy with the rayats, and so it 
is no use blaming Lord Curzon for his shrewd and double-dealing attitude in 
the matter. 


g6. The Viceroy is not always straightforward in his remarks, at least he 
| was not so on the point of the reduction of taxation 
Comments on the Budget jn his speech on the Budget. He has of course made 
~ rast of His Exccllency the se of a syllogism to prove that in spite of the surplus 


Native Opinion (35), 9th 20 reduction in taxation can be made. But his 


, Eng. cols. . logic has not convinced the people. The Pandhari Tax 
rag , g- co is abolished, but the tax represents a few thousand — 
con 94—5 ; : | 
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rupees and affects only a small locality ; and for that we donot think that 


Mr. Charlu’s assertion that ‘ he had never known .a tax imposed in..this country 
and afterwards taken of,’ is disproved. Every tax in India has a particular 
and a peculiar history of its own, and at the time of the imposition of most of 
the. taxes, some such promise was invariably given that the tax would. be 
abolished when financial circumstances. would improve. But the circum- 
stances have never improved and weare afraid will never improve and the 
taxes will remain as they are. This is most unfortunate. The taxes are eating 
into the vitals of the people and a Viceroy like Lord Curzon ought -to thresh out 
the matter to its bottom.” | 


27. “The Viceroy’s Budget speech was characterised by that spirit of 
practical common-sense and judicial equilibrium which 
have always marked his public utterances. It was a 
. ) defence of the policy of the Government in respect 
of the taxation of the country. The large surpluses which the Finance Minister 
has been able to show during the past: few years have naturally produced a 
feeling among a certain section of the public that the Government cannot do 
better than reduce some of the taxes which weigh heavily on the people. It is 
evident from the remarks made by His Lordship that he is not unmindful ‘of a 
seform in this direction, but he thinks, and not without reason, that considering 
the existence of distress among agriculturists in different parts of the country, 
the large surplus that has accrued this year might be more usefully employed 
by way of relieving that distress than by reducing the taxation. . No doubt, 
there is much to be said in favour of this view, but looking at the matter from 
the standpoint of the people, they would have welcomed more the reduction or 
abolition of certain taxes which either deprive them in a measure of the prime 
necessaries of life or which work fatally on their once flourishing industries, 
At all events, however, the public will take consolation in the promise made by 
His Excellency to reconsider the present taxation of the country before he 
retires from his Viceroyalty. We think there is no need of assuring the publie 
that Lord Curzon means what he says, and that whatever he will do in this 
direction will be really substantial.”’ : 


28. Commenting on Lord Curzon’s Budget speech, the Praja Bandhu 
says :— Weare loth to be squeamish about the praise 
offered to us for the loan and prompt despatch of 
British Indian troops to South Africa, but-we feel 
that we hardly deserve it. The Indian troops that served Great Britain were 
Indian only in the sense that India had to pay for them. Their movements 
and services are controlled by the British Cabinet, or the Secretary of State for 
India, or perhaps the Viceroy in Council who is subordinate to the latter, How 
can the Indian people feel any elation for doing services, which they could not 
render or refuse? It would have been-quite another matter if we had any 
manner of control over the affair. The Viceroy proceeded to observe that 
these services were publicly acknowledged by the authorities. We shall not 
be so ill-natured as to thrust back the acknowledgment, but it would have 
pleased us more if these services and others rendered by us voluntarily in South 


Rast Goftar (25), 6th Apr., 
Eng. cols. 


Praja Bandhu (23), 6th 
Apr., Eng. cols, 


Africa had ended in more favourable laws for our countrymen there. Lord 


Curzon’s reference to the services of our countrymen in China appeals to us 
more intimately, but there too we should like to see the services recognised by 
some substantial boon, some expansion of the liberties of the people, some in- 
stitution distinctly making for their moral and material progress. The refer- 
ences that His Lordship has made to the part played by India in the Imperial 
scheme go to show the utility of India to England, and the great political and 
commercial benefits that the latter derives from her connection with the former. 
It would have been more pleasing to us to know the other side of the account 
and to be told what India has got in return, reg es observes that India is 


the nursery of public servants, and dwells upon the calls made upon him for loans'of 


~ officers with Indian experience. The fact is indeed true, but the educated Indian 


ean find in this very little ground for exultation. The fact simply means that 
India is made the training school for British youths in the various services for 
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_ afford opportunities for the exercise of ‘the highest faculties of the head and 
heart. Lord Curzon was hardly conscious that'in making allusion to India as 

a training ground for public servants he has touched the chord of  dissatisfae- 

tion with the existing arrangements which every Indian feels.......... His 
Excellency’s idea of holding an exhibition of the Indian arts at the Delhi 
Coronation is now well-known, but opinions are divided as to the utility of 
such shows in the present infantile condition of Indian enterprise. While 
some admit that the deserving may be encouraged thereby, others fear that 
Europeans may take advantage of the occasion to lay hold of Indian designs, , a 
imitate them by mechanical processes, and in a few years flood the country ae 
with cheap and flimsy imitation articles to the serious detriment of the Indian 4 
artizan. Such exhibitions ought to be managed by patriotic Indians, well-versed 
im business, if they are to be a source of unmixed good.” 


29. The Viceroy’s speech on the Budget was, no doubt, a commend- 

: able pronouncement, but all the views therein 
ssw utente, sh expressed are not such as will be acceptable to the 
Indian people. The Viceroy has sought to place before the half-starved people 
of India a picture of the greatness of the British Empire. His countrymen 
may, of course, be gratified to look at that picture, but the Indian people are 
not likely to be delighted at it. The Viceroy says that, India has largely con- 
tributed to the greatness of England. But what is therein this for India to 
be proud of or take delight in? Can aman be expected totake delight 
in a palace built on the ruins of his own house? The Viceroy has many 4 
time remarked that much of the present greatness of England is due to India, 
but he has not been able to say what good England has conferred upon this 
country in return. His Lordship, no doubt, recognises the services which 
the Indian army has rendered in South Africa and China, but what reward has 
India received for them? Have Government removed the disabilities under 
which the Indian residents in South Africa are labouring? ‘True, the Indian 
army has been formally thanked for its services, but we natives now fully know 
that the English are adept in the art of making formal speeches, and so we 
attach little importance to mere empty expressions of gratitude. Instead of 
hearing praises for their generosity in giving their own to England for her bene- | 
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fit, it would be better for the Indian people to inquire what they have received 
from England in return. Again, as if to further appeal to the simple-minded- 
ness Of the Indian people, Lord Curzon says in his speech that the Indian 
administration has produced such able officers that they are much in demand in 
other countries. This fact'may at first sight tickle our fancy, but the question is 
who are these officers working under foreign Governments? Arethey English- 
men or natives? If Englishmen, why should the natives feel glory or take ~ . 
delight in the fact? Lord Ourzon ought to know that the Indian people | 
want substantial benefits and that it is no longer possible to delude them by 
mere high-sounding platitudes, 


80. The Kalpatarw condemns the alleged apathy of the Indian National M 

| Congress in taking no steps as yet witha view to a. 

1 Con- x BO ig 

a Sl ke onan present an address to His Majesty the King-Emperor an 
coronation of His Majesty at the timeof his coronation. It requests Mr. Wacha, oh 


the King-Emperor Edward General Secretary of the Congress, to consider the 
"Falpa taru (106), 6th Apr. ™atter and remarks that an address to His Majesty 


from the Congress would go a great way towards 
removing the feeling of distrust with which, it says, that body is at present 
looked upon by Government. 
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_to the preliminary meeting held by certain prominent saa 
The Portuguese com- members of the Portuguese community in Bombay pe 
munity and the approaching for the purpose of presenting an address to the King. 
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31. The  Luz,a Portuguese paper published in Bombay, referring on 

| 

| 

tion of the King- | : , ; ) Sea 
ome > Emperor on the occasion of his approaching corona- ed 


| ey ce (157), 12th Apr.  tiOn, observes:—It is necessary that we should join 

| = our manifestations of joy with those of others on the 
oo coronation of a King under whose banner we live and earn our daily bread and 
Bara enjoy all liberty. We cannot stand with folded arms while all classes are 
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actively engaged in preparations for making this festive occasion one of great 

splendour in India, We cannot but commend the proposal of calling a public 

meeting of the community to consider this matter, and we hope that all our 

se will assemble with enthusiasm to honour the King for the immense 
enefits which we receive from his Government, 


$2. <A correspondent ofthe Bombay Hast Indian requests Government to 
confer honours on some leaders of the East Indian com- 
ye to Government to munity at the time of His Majesty the King-Emperor’s 
leading members of the East Coronation. He says:—‘ Hitherto the leading per- 
Indian community on the sons of the East Indian community have, on the 
occasion of His Majesty the Association’s recommendation, been appointed only | 
aye ope Tadton (1) Justices of Peace and there is only one Kaisar-i-Hind q 
Sth Apr. neuen \"” Medalist in the community. We, therefore, urge 
‘Government to include some Christians of the country 
also in the List of Honours on the forthcoming coronation. The occasion is 
unique and the List ought also to be unique and universal so as to rejoice the 
hearts of all classes and creeds of His Majesty’s loyal subjects in India.......... 
It is to be sincerely hoped that His Excellency Lord Northcote, following the 
noble example of his distinguished predecessors Lord Reay and Lord Harris, 
will deign to confer suitable honours on at least one or two deserving members 
of the community.’’ : 


33. We must record our emphatic protest against the extravagant expen-. 
rae diture which Government, it appears, have decided to 
Protest against the alleged inour in connection with the Coronation Durbar at 
extravagant expenditure pro- - : : , 
posed to be incurred in con- Dehli, The people have become impoverished owing 
i pig ‘y Coronation to famine and commercial depression and can ill afford 
Durbar at Dehli, to squander large sums of money on mere pageantry. 
Page og ee Vo Besides, the prestige of Government is not likely to be 
is measured by the pomp of the demonstrations on the 
occasion of the Durbar. Further, the Durbar will 
tell heavily on some Native States which are in astate of considerable financial 
embarrassment. The Chiefs will vie with one another in parading their loyalty 
at the Durbar, and the money they will spend will have to be recovered by means 
of fresh taxes levied from their impoverished subjects. Itis strange that India 
should depend on the charity of foreign countries for the relief of her famine- 
stricken people and at the same time display such extravagance and love for 
pomp in the matter of the coronation ceremony. 


34, Reviewing Sir Charles Ollivant’s career as Member of the Executive 
a : ae Pee Council of His Excellency the Governor, the Bombay 
Ollicant’s career as Member amdchdr observes :—The appointment of Sir Charles 
of the Executive Council of Ollivant as Member of the Council had excited great 
the Governor of Bombay. hopes in the minds of the public. The whole Pre- — 
Poss merry ©?) Sth sidency was passing through the shadow of famine 
pr.; Gurdkhé (99), 6th Apr. ong plague and it was fondly hoped that the 
long experience of Sir Charles as Municipal Commissioner would stand the 
Government in good stead and tend to bring about harmonioug relations 
‘between the ruling authorities and the people. We regret to say, however, 
that these expectations have not been realized to their fullest extent, We do 
not mean to insinuate that Sir Charles has been a complete failure as an 
administrator, but at the same time it would be wide of the mark to assert that 
his career has been invariably marked by a beneficent regard for the interests 
of the people. Weare not sureif Sir Charles can be entirely exculpated from 
any share in the mistakes of policy committed by Lord Sandhurst’s Government 
in arresting the Natu brothers and instituting the Press prosecutions of 1897. 
It must be conceded, however, that after the panic attending the first outbreak 
of plague had subsided, Sir Charles manifested no small anxiety to acquaint 
himself with the true state of popular feeling and was mainly instru- 
mental in initiating a conciliatory policy in the matter of plague administra- 
tion. it was mainly due to the influence of Sir Charles that the Government 
steered clear of the deplorable blunders which led to the Poona incidents, 
Although. we record with pleasure the valuable services he rendered to. the 
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public in this direction, we cannot say as much of some measures which he was 
responsible for having introduced in the Legislative Council. We refer espe- 


cially to the District Municipal Act and the Bombay City Police Bill, With 


ard to both these measures, we must in justice admit that Sir Charles 
did endeavour to respect public opinion to some extent ; but he did not give evi- 
dence of truly liberal instincts when he set at naught some grave objections raised 
against the measures by the elected members of the Council. Among the 
good results of his career we must also put down the starting of the Orient Club 
and promotion generally of more cordial relations between Europeans and 
natives which Sir Charles took a scrupulous care to foster. We heartily 
wish other European officers would follow his exainple in this respect and 
mix with the natives and try to understand their feelings and opinions. 
This would surely lead to the removal of much misunderstanding between the 
Government and the public. [The Gurdkhi expresses similar sentiments. | 


35. The Hindi age Mong in a seer strain, affects wonder at ¥e 
— absence of any demonstrations made in honour o 
Hinds Punch (19), 6th Apr. giv Charles Ollivant by his friends and admirers on 
the eve of his retirement from this country. It remarks :—Memorials, statues, 
evening parties, &c., in honour of officers, however unpopular or however 
hostile to native aspirations, are at present the order of the day, and our wonder, 
therefore, becomes heightened by the reflection that Sir Charles cannot be 
regarded as an unpopular officer. At the commencement of his career as 
Member of the Council, Sir Charles must have muddled matters to no inconsi- 
derable extent, but latterly he left no stone unturned to whitewash his past 
blunders. He made praiseworthy attempts to win the affections of the 
people by taking the public into the confidence of Government and by paying 
deference to public sentiment in the Council, We do not mean to say that 
the people have thereby reaped such benefits as should be the object of our 
gaping wonder and delight, buf it cannot be denied that Sir Charles did much to 
conciliate and restore equanimity to the public mind which was put into a 

state-of no small tension by the blunders of Lord Sandhurst’s Government. 


36. ‘ Bombay has good reason to be pleased with the appointment of 
Mr, Justice Fulton as Judicial Member of the 
Approval of the appoint Governor’s Council, Mr. Fulton is a capable officer 
ment of Mr. Justice Fulton : ; ‘ , 
as Judicial Member of His Of varied experience, a just, God-fearing man, with 
Excellency the Governor’s no personal ambition to satisfy. The position .to 
Council. : on, which he has been called needs, above all, an open- 
= of India (15), 12th yyinded non-party man; and that Mr. Fulton is sure 
to prove himself.” 


37. The Deshi Mitra learns that Mr. Sladen, Collector of Surat, has under- 

: _ taken the work of personally visiting different talukas 

eg ot ge 29 Sinden, inthe Surat District with a viow to ascertain how 
Collector of Surat, into the ‘far the land assessment presses heavily on the rayats, 


condition of agriculturists in and says :—Mr. Sladen is an able and sympathetic 


the Surat District. officer and is, besides, a man of independent views. It. 


Pe eshi Mitra (55), 10th i, reported that he intends to move the Government 

. | to reduce the assessment wherever he finds it burden- 
some on the rayat. Such an enquiry is extremely necessary in view of the 
fact that the condition of the rayats in some parts has so much deteriorated 
owing to the combined calamities of famine and plague that they are utterly 
unable even to resume agricultural operations. The enquiry undertaken by 
Mr. Sladen promises in every way to’ be productive of good, because he will 
obtain all the necessary information first-hand and ‘not through subordinate 
officers who are often interested in. misrepresenting the actual condition of. 
the rayat at the District head-quarters, 1tis reported that Mr..Sladen was 
surprised to find during his tour that as regards a holding in the Bulsar Taluka 
the land assessment had risen within recent years from 13 annas to Rs. 6, This 
ease should: lead him to push on his inquiries with greater care and diligence. 
‘Surely, Mr. Sladen has ample work before him, and if he takes steps to amelio-’ 
rate the condition of the poor rayats, he will earn their everlasting blessings. 
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.38. A very regrettable incident. took place the other day at. the Nagpur 
| ioe _.. Railway Station. It appears that the Honourable 
Py ar insolent behaviour My, Gokhale.was about to enter a first-class carriage 
a European military officer : : 
towards the Honourable Mr, When he was prevented from doing so by a European 
Gokhale in a railway car- passenger, one Lieutenant Goldingham, attached to 
riage, — ee _ & regiment at Kamptee. Mr. Gokhale insisted upon 
“th cae; Maree ar (50); his right of travelling in that carriage, but to no 

pr.; Nagar Charcha ; 
(65),.7th and 8th Apr. purpose. The Station Master was appealed to, but 
ee ae _ even his endeavours to bring the young officer to a 
reasonable. frame of mind proved fruitless, ‘Soon after, Lieutenant Goldingham 
left the carriage to have his meals and in his absence Mr. Gokhale got his 
luggage put inside the compartment and also took his seat there. It is 
stated that when, on his return, Lieutenant Goldingham saw Mr. Gokhale in 
his compartment, he became very much excited and threatened to render his 
fellow-passenger’s journey as uncomfortable as he could. On the train arriving 
in Bombay, however, the officer learnt to his no smail surprise that the native 
gentleman who was travelling with him was no other than a Member of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council. He at once realised his position and tendered 
by means of a telegram an unqualified apology to the Honourable Member. 
{The Nagar Charcha adds by way of supplement to the above that Mr. Gokhale 
generously accepted the apology and that immediately after he wired to his 
friends at Nagpur to desist from taking any steps against the European officer. 
The paper taunts Mr. Gokhale for showing ‘ weakness’ in being satisfied with 
the apology and remarks that unless natives begin to show a spirit of resentment 
at affronts given to them by European officers, the demeanour of the latter 
is not likely to attract the attention of the higher authorities or to undergo any 
improvement. | | | 


39. The Gurdkht publishes an article under the heading, ‘ al 
: ss bearing conduct of the whites.’ It says :—There 
esspicneinbaeachee oe are many Englishmen who are so high-handed that 
they regard the natives with contempt and harass them by their arbitrary and 
over-bearing conduct. They seem to think that as they belong to the ruling 
race they can act as arrogantly as they like. Hundreds of cases have 
taken place in which the whites have oppressed the natives. Though Lord 
Curzon has attempted to check their insolence, still. they have not as yet 
come to their senses. Recently the Honourable Professor Gokhale had an 
experience of the insolence of a European, while he was returning to Poona 
from Nagpur. It isa disgrace upon the European race that one of its 
members should haveacted in such a mean spirit. Professor Gokhale deserves 
to be praised for his spirited conduct onthe occasion. Ifthe English would treat 
the natives sympathetically, they would never be despised by the latter, 


40. The inquiry into a case of forgery by Mr. Tilak has taken the 
Comments on the charge Public by storm. A bombshell ina man’s bed-room 
of forgery brought against uring a time of peace could not cause more alarm, 
Mr. B. G. Tilak. All faith im public men would be lost if such a stal- 
Bombay Weekly Echo (2), wartchampion of public justice could degrade himself 
so much as ‘to commit the crime of forgery. We have 

no doubt Mr. Tilak will emerge unscathed from this ordeal.”’ 


41, A correspondent of the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar complains of the alarming 
| — growth of the practice whicn, he says, is resorted to 
Trade lotteries in Bombay. by local tradesmen of offering prizes to. their custom- 
Akhbdar-e-Souddgar' (50), | ee : ; 
‘Sth Apr. | ers by means of lotteries. He remarks that this 
| ‘nefarious trade’ is carried on by companies to .be 
found in diverse nooks and corners of the city, and appeals to the Police Com- 


missioner to take prompt steps to put a stop to the evil. ne 
42, The recent fire at Ahmednagar has destroyed the records of the Ah- 
ae ss mednagar and Nasik Districts which contained many 
+A recent fire at Ahmed-’ ‘historical documents relating both to the Peshwas and 


‘caused serious loss'to many people by burning: their 
sanads, etc., just as was the case in the fire at: Budh. 


. 


war Wada in Poona some years ago. It is.a pity that Government: should not 
have provided for the better preservation of these records, It is to be hoped 
the fire at Ahmednagar will give a timely warning to Government and that, they 
will be induced to take measures with a view to make better provision for the 
safety of Daftars or records at other places. ie 


- 43. ‘The Sudarshan complains about the alleged carelessness of the 
ae epee nar Postal authorities at Ahmednagar in the matter of 
- Budarshan (136), 5th Apr, te local delivery of letters. It says that letters are 

often delivered to wrong parties and that great delay 
takes place in theirdelivery. It, therefore, requests the local Postal authorities 
to inquire into the matter, | 


44, Commenting upon the establishment of a leather factory at Bandora 
| | by Mr. Talati, the Vdrtddarsh, probably under the 
_ Reflections upon the estab- jmpression that Mr. Talati is a Bréhmin, says :—The 
lishment of a leather factory ggtablishment ofa leather factory at Bandora by 
at Bandora, ) ; | ; : ‘ 
Vértédarsh (138), 7th Apr. Mr. Talati cannot but evoke painful feelings in the 
mind of every Hindu. ‘India has been reduced to 
such a condition that the old order of things has been completely altered. 
‘Is it not a mockery of the Hindus that Brahmins should be required to tan 
leather and that cobblers should study the Vedas? Should we not be ashamed 
of our present sad plight, of the humiliation and poverty which we have to 
endure, of our want of patriotism and ofour disorganised social condition ? 
Fie upon us, our country, our condition and our fate! Alas, what sins did 
We commit in our previous birth that we should be reduced in our present life 
to such helplessness P Oh Hindus! think of this and consider why it- is that 
you have sunk to such a pitiable plight. : 


45. The Rdst Goftdr enters a vigorous protest against the passion for 
Alc) dees os betting in horse races at Mahalaxami and Poona which, 
sion for betting and other it Says, has gained ground among the rising generation 
evil. habits amongst the Of the Parsi community. It says that the Parsis 
rising graerasion of the Parsi have shown wonderful eng in adapting themselves 
community, = to Western manners, and it only regrets that’ the 
_ ee Goper (OR) Sh Apr. should indiscriminately import into their society both 
the evil as well as the good customs of Europeans. The paper complains that the 
modern Parsi youth usually marries a wife for the sake of her money, that he 
squanders the money away in racing, &c., and that he subsequently hangs like 
a burden on his father-in-law. Such a state of things, according to the paper, 
is commonly to be observed in many Parsi families. ‘he paper, in conclusion, 
reproaches the Parsi youth of the present day for his disrespect towards his 
elders as well as towards his religion, for his disinclination to marry unless he 
gets a big dowry and for his indulgencé in smoking and speculation. 


46. “On the 1st of April 1902 Mr. Giles, 0.I.E., will hand over charge 
nee to the Honourable Mr. Cumine, I. C.S., and thus 
_ Appreciation of Mr, Giles, glose a long and useful career of over thirty years in 
; i ae ee Lo as Sind.......... Mr. Giles possesses a thorough insight 
Mogan Co), Beth Mat into the various problems connected with the pro- 

vince of Sind and has rendered invaluable services 
by solving them in a masterly manner. From the very commencement of his 
service, he has shown an unusual grasp over the Revenue problems and has 
been admittedly recognized as an authority on questions of Revenue settlements 
in the province, ‘There is not a: district in Sind in which he has not served, 
and he has always satisfactorily discharged his functions, keeping the good of 
‘the public always imview........:. ‘The Zamindars and Jagirdars of Sind owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Giles for his unceasing solicitude and zeal for 
their welfare.. During his tours as Commissioner, he showed them special kind- 
ness by always giving them every facility of meeting him and unbosoming their 
minds and ventilating their grievances to him personally. It afforded him 
great: joy and= pleasure to do good to the zamindars. He did - his utmost to 


their sufferings and to ameliorate their condition. In spite of his ce 


" gqvocations, he well discharged his social duties and mixed with the people 
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ing them with respect.......... Many officers have served as Commissioners, but 
none can claim the good will of the people to the extent Sir Evan James and 
Mr. Giles do......... Would that the eo of Sind could do more than wish 
the retiring Commissioner long life and peaceful enjoyment of his well-earned. 
rest. Indeed he has earned the grateful blessings of the people of this country.”’ 


47, ‘In noticing the removal of Mr. Ali Akbar Hussenally from the 
office of City Magistrate, Shik4rpur, we had com- 
Reflections on the recent mented on the danger of the prevalent belief amongst 
transfer of o Makemmadan the illiterate masses that the Muhammadan official is 
asd. the object of so much misguided partiality and 
Phenix (10), 9th Apr. favouritism, that he is exempt even from the con- 
sequences of his own wrong-doing. That a belief of 
this sort is dangerous, inasmuch as it tends to a misuse of powers and 
oppression is not likely to be denied, and that such a belief is actually prevalent 
isa fact that can be easily ascertained by those who have opportunities of 
freely mixing with the people and reading their minds, We had, therefore, wel- 
comed the action of the authorities as a practical means of proving that they 
did not countenance or encourage this wrong impression. To dispel the mis- 
taken belief that the Muhammadan official is exempt from punishment, there can 
be no better way than to punish him when he deserves it. But we have now 
to somewhat modify our remarks, While we have nothing to alter in our 
general observations, we find that we were mistaken in holding up the 
case of Mr. Ali Akbar Hussenally as an example to illustrate our con- 
tention. For it seems that the circumstances that led to his removal from his 
former post have not precluded him. from receiving another—that of Special 
Magistrate, Hyderabad, to which he has been gazetted. Instead then of eradi- 
cating the demoralizing impression that prevails, this case is only likely to 
strengthen it.” 


48. A correspondent writes to the Prabhdt :—* It is a pity that, in spite 
of the present plague policy of Government, the 
Complaint against plague hobbies of olden times should be given effect to 
gc in Hyderabad in Hyderabad. I fail to see what good has come 
( a. (45), 29th Mar, out of getting the hoods and cushions of all ‘the 
Eng. cols. carriages removed, excepting five which are solely 
reserved for Europeans to the exclusion of natives, 
however respectable they might be. Mr, Steele may have good intentions, 
but he should give a thought to the natives of position and purda 
ladies and especially the passengers who after fatigues and heat of the 
train journey are put to no end of inconvenience and hardship, and are 
exposed to the public view and to the sun during the hot part of the day. 
Again, Mr. Steele has stopped the public from going to and coming from 
Gidu after sunset and before sunrise. Ido not say anything as to this step as 
already much has been said about it in the Sind papers except that it has added 
to the powers of the Police Constables in whom already the public have lost 
all confidence and against whom there have been many complaints. I am 
trying to get the details with regard to these complaints and shall address you 
later on when I am in possession of them.”’ | 


49, “We have received cog letters protesting aetna the order of the 
: District Magistrate of Hyderabad which prohibits 
a — (45), 29th Mar, Gntrance into and egress from Gidu between sunset 
ites | and sunrise. While we admit that Mr. Steele has 
been actuated. by the best of motives in issuing such an order, we must say 


- that it should never have been issued. It needlessly annoys and inconveniences 


the people, It is therefore very desirable to rescind it at once, especially as 
Gidu being now infected, the original reason for stoppage of intercourse between 
Gidu and Hydatahad has disappeared.” iii | 
50. “There would appear to be no room for doubt that quarantine is being 
\iétaplain’: siguinat . the enforced under some disguise or other at Lérkina 


. alléged enforcement ‘of qua- and Sehwan and that-the Government orders are being. 


antine at Larkana and Seh- broken in the spirit if not in the letter. Who may 


wis Bind) be responsible for the declared wishes of the Govern-, 
rabhat 


(45); Oth Apr. ont eing so set at naught? We would fain sup- 


26. 


pose that.such.a responsible officer of the Government as the District Magis- 
trate has nothing to do with it, and that it is without his knowledge that what 
is virtually quarantine is being maintained at Lérkdna and Sehwan. But, on 
the other hand, it is difficult to understand how subordinate officials would dare 
to take upon themselves such a heavy responsibility as attaches to the enforce- 
ment of quarantine. But whoever may be answerable, it is nothing short of 
-Monstruous that the instructions of the Government should be disregarded in 
such a manner, and if behoves the powers that be to institute an enquiry, and 
if satisfied that quarantine sheds have been set up at Ldrkéna and Sehwan, 
to at once order their abolition and call for a clear and satisfactory explana- 
tion as to how the discredited quarantine has come to be resorted to at all,”? — 


51. A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—“The other day a purdah 
family was taken from Hyderabad to Sehwan. On 

Complaint in connection arrival the members of the family were told by the 
with plague operations at Medical Officer on inspection duty that all of them 


Shia’ (10), Sh Apr. should present themselves daily for ten days for exami- 


nation.. The head of the family offered to pay the 


Doctor’s visiting fee and requested him to call over daily for the examination. 
The Doctor Sahib perhaps thought it infra dig to call, or considered the fee 
offered to be not adequate. Be that as it may, he chose to insist that the 
members must go to him daily for examination. The inconvenience of’a purdah 
family going to a public hospital for days together simply ‘to show the pulse’ 
can be easily conceived..,....... I trust the authorities will teach the doctor the 
needed lesson if, as is probable, he has exceeded his powers. In the other case— 
namely, if the Doctor is really allowed to visit or not as he pleases—no time 
should be lost by removing the needless inconvenience, which must tend to 
make these plague measures more plaguy still. Since the above incident I 
have myself had personal experience of the unnecessary annoyance caused 
by the Hospital Assistant of Sehwan to passengers.......... If men must be sent to 
landhis, those in authority are bound not only morally but legally to provide 
the absolutely necessary conveniences. And then why inflict needless hard- 
ship ?” 


52. ‘A correspondent from Rohri complains that some badmashes take 
. | their stand on a thoroughfare leading to the river, and 
Alleged: molestation of molest women that happen to pass by it. He gives 
a badmashes at Rohri gn instance of a woman being maltreated in a most 
( rent ét (45), 29th Mar, Shameless manner by these wretches. But she was 
Eng. cols. destitute and couid not take action against her 
harassers. This requires to be seen to. If the Police 

cannot protect poor helpless women against such flagrant persecutions, what 
is it being maintained for? We hope the matter will receive all the considera- 


tion it deserves at the hands of the authorities,” 
Education. 


58. A correspondent of the Al-Hag writes :—‘ All the schools in Sukkur 
: : Téluka which Mr, Chaturbhuj visited suddenly by 
Mr. Chaturbhuj, Deputy interrupting his own work in Larkana, were those 
Educational Inspector(Sind), 4446 Head Masters were Muhammadans. Notwith- 
charged with showing undue 1 
pattiality to Hinduand doing standing that there were many other schools lying 
injustice to Mubammadan well in his way which were presided over by Hindus, 
school-masters, M he visited none of them. Of the three Muhammadan 
mie oct (44), 29th Mar, read Masters, the first one, of Bharkan, was reduced 
es py Re, 2 and transferred to Larkdna District; the 
second, of Bichanji, was transferred from his flourishing school to an unim- 
rtant one in Bada in, LarkAna District ; the third one, being declared fit for 


uty by the Civil Surgeon to whom he had been sent with 4 view. to his being 

ut ial off, fortunately escaped that dire fate but was all the same ‘transfer- — 
ese three men were given to Hindus 

is merely adcidental? The tacts 
and the three 


- red.to Lérkéna District. . The places _ of thes 
the Lérkéna District was about to be separated from Shikérpur, 
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lat not only these three J 
at the ‘hands of Mr. Chaturbhuj. -A review of what he has done in the 


. Masters 


and unfit, and are being 


teachers—and only 


‘our 
lists of Muhammadan svhool-masters’to'whom injustice is alleged to have-been 
done by Mr. Chaturbhuj and‘a fourth one of Hindu school-masters alleged to 
have been favoured by the Deputy Educational 


‘ment which pa 


received the ‘chastening rod.’ Let them re 
or we shall never rise from the slough of despond,” 


_ construction of 
- works at Poona. 


ay 
’ The 


Hindu Head Masters had their bomes in’ Shikérpur, “near which they were 
i somehow to be shifted before it was too late. ‘Henoo the mysterious visits to a 
— art of the district which had been definitély assigned to the Assistant Deputy 


spector. This wasa clever coup, but it is sad. Sadder still is the thought 
Muhammadans but many others have suffered 


course of a year or two will oonvince any one of this. It is a pity 
the higher officials have not yet seen through Mr. Chaturbhuj’s sttatagenis and — 
+ te gp the interests of Muhammadan teachers. This deplorable state of 
ings obliges me to publish, for the information of Mr. Wright and the- 
Director of Public Instruction, some details which will show what part 
religious prejudice has played in the conduct of educational affairs in this 
part of Sind. But-before entering on these I must make two general observa- 
tions, (1) It has been Mr. Chaturbhuj’s policy to withdraw Mubammadan Head 
from, and send Hindus to, those places where the postal work is 
entrusted to the head of school, As everybody knows, there is an allowance 
of Rs. 5 for the work. (2) It has often happened that when a Muhammadan 
master has by dint of hard work brought a-school to an efficient condition 
and increased the number of pupils, he has been transferred to some wretched 
achool where he runs the risk of losing his reputation and getting punished. 
On the other hand, flourishing schools thus vacated by Muhammadans have 
been invariably given to Hindus, so that whatever the real character of their 
work they would almost certainly get promotions. Asa result, Muhammadan 
teachers, who have served in the Department for 25 or 30 years without ever 
giving cause for complaint, are suddenly found. by Mr. Chaturbhuj to be indolent 
punished in various ways. Can it be pretended that 
during his tenure of office all Hindu teachers have shown good results? How 
comes it, then, that not. one of them has up.to now been reduced, fined or 
otherwise punished, whereas lots of Muhammadans have been so treated? . It 


hardly requires much penetration to understand that there is some subtle cause 


at work here. Iam of course far from saying that all Hindu teachers are good- 
for-nothing. But at the same time it is absurd to say that all Muhammadan 
Muhammadan teachers—are lazy. and useless. Several 
Deputy Inspectors have held charge of the District before Mr. Chaturbhuj. 


Never were Muhammadans, any more than Hindus, declared unfit en masse as 


appears to be the case now. Unless the higher officials see that we are 
not made victims of bigotry, Educational’ Conferences will not avail to raise 


position of misery and degradation.” ‘Here the correspondent. gives three 


Inspector, and proceeds :—* The 
statements I have made spedk for themselves. ‘They reveal what acts of zulum 
Mr. Chaturbhuj has systematically perpetrated, ~He should know that not 
only is he thereby trampling under foot the eternal principles of:justice and 
right, but is contravening the injunctions of the benign and impartial Govern- 
ys him so well, Let the fair-minded officials. judge for 
themselvés why it is that’ Muhammadans and only Muhammadans have 
medy this woeful state of things; 


ae 


Municipalities, — 


54. ‘The Kat disapproves of the proposed qonstruction of drainage works 
Disapproval of the proposed at Poona pion Sere ahenon the rnto-payers aro not in 
rah ah "dese a position to b e heavy expenditure which, it'sa 

| they willinvolve. It characterizes the attitude of aoe 
 Két (105), 11th Apr, 
sanctioning the ech 


. 
o 


that the reason which Government ‘have given for 
it will check the spread of plagiie’h 


| plague, RET Ta 


ernment in the matter as ‘obstinate and remarks 
eme, namely, that 
: from sound as, accordin 

ge system ‘have not been free’ 


55. The Sudarshan says:—-My, Lamb, the Collector and Presidetit of 


veto put by. Mr. Lamb, Col-: the General Committee had passed on the subject of 


lector of Ahmednagar, on a St pplying water-pi to the rate-pay ers. The Muni- 
resolution passed by the cipal Secrétary, who being a European carries great 
ae tere hea: influence with the officials, was against the resolu- 
| Budarthan (198), th Apr tion and it was owing to pressure from him, we are 

informed, that Mr. Lamb vetoed the resolution in question. Wedo not know 
‘what right the Secretary, who is a paid servant of the Committee, has of inter- 
fering with the Committee’s resolutions. We cannot but regret the obstinacy of 
the Secretary as well as the conduct of Mr. Lamb, who is a shrewd officer and 


always takes care to act according tolaw. The Collector should have at least . 


sent the resolution back to the Committee for. reconsideration instead of setting 
it.aside at once. If the Secretary. can act in this. manner even though he is 
not entrusted with the powers given by the new Municipal Act, one can easily 
gee how helpless the Municipality will be when that Act comes into force. _ 


Native States. 


56. “The real object of Lord Curzon’s visit to Hyderabad is not known, 
| | though it has taken the conventional shape of a 
Comments on His Excel- vyiceregal visit. His Excellency hada private inter- 
Sndobel (Dese,). © view with His Highness the Nizam. That too may 
” Gujaréti (17), 6th: Apr, ™ean much or nothing. It will-be some time before 
Eng. cols. | the secret is out. The Indian Government had only 
oe | recently to come to the. help of the premier Native 
State in India by advancing a big loan. The Nizam’s State has.in recent years 
not been in a very flourishing finangjal position and what is still more. deplor- 
able is that it could find no capable Indian officer of its own to place its fiscal 
system on a sound and healthy footing and had to apply to the Indian. Govern- 
ment for the loan. of the services of an officer in British service. The first 
European nominee was not specially successful and so another has been chosen | 
‘This state of things in the foremost Native State in the country is not very 
satisfactory.: Hyderabad has all along been known for its magnificent banquets 
and entertainments, and brilliant decorations.. But they have inspired Indian 
Viceroys and other distinguished visitors with lofty eloquence and led them -to 
indulge in fulsome praises in response to high-flown panegyric just as if 
everything was. for the best in this best-governed Native State, But the 
public have not allowed themselves to be deluded by dazzling accounts of mag- 
nificent receptions and high-pitched oratory. In justice to His Highness the 
- Nizam and Lord Curzon we must say that the speech in which the former proposed 
the health of the Viceroy and the one in which His Excellency replied to the 
toast were as short as they were graceful; Lord Curzon’s reply was couched 
in a very friendly and practical spirit and fairly suggested that His Excellency 
was anxious that His Highness should continue to act upon the advice given to 
him with fidelity, as he had been doing in the past. His Excellency impressed 
upon the Nizam the importance of utilismg his: authority and. prestige to the 
good of his State and improving its financial -position by: retrenchment - and 
reform. Hyderabad has ever been a land of unchecked extravagance. -Whether 
it will show any improvement in this matter remains to be seen. Lord Curzon 
was, we think, sufficiently suggestive when he told the Nizam that ‘though it 
is 33 years since he succeeded and 18 years since he was installed,. he is still a 
young man and has a long career of public opportunity and distinction before 
him,’ Let us hope His Highness will take up the. hint so gently conveyed 
to him,” . pee pee pam, . 


‘59%. +Commenting on Fis Heceleney the Viewsr® vit to Hyderabad, the 
ata eae Voice of India says :—“ To judge by published reports 
Pai cged of India (10), 0th OF the , ae at Hyderabad, the two exalted person- 
i : ages have met to understand each other and to appres 


~giate each other’s motives, Much good will.come, we trust, from this 
contact, and His Highness’ subjects will benefit largely thereby. 
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Nizam of Hyderabad is a disappointed ruler, is no fault of his. Hindu, 


Muhammadan, Parsi, European, whomever he employed in the public service or 


took into confidence, seem to have thought more of themselves than of their 


‘employer or of the unhappy people on whose bebalf they were employed. Of 


late years, especially, plunder and malpractice have been the order of the day in 


Hyderabad. Add to this systematic raiding from outside, certain indigenous 


methods of administration, and it will become easy to see why the richest 
Native State of India.has come to this pass. Oan there be any excuse, in these 
days, for the custom of hereditary pensions? There is angen wy pathetic as. 
well as ludicrous in the idea of an employer pensioning not only the particular 
employé in his service, but also his wife and children. Hyderabad seems bo 


have done this all along ; and not only this, but it has paid for the maintenance 


‘and education of the children of its principal employés. Instances of the: 


kind could be multiplied, in which the resources of a rack-rented peasantry 
have gone to the demoralizing of the official class. With wholesale exploit- 
ation by European and native outsiders, on the one hand, and reckless extrava- 
gance, on’ the other, Hyderabad ought to have become a bankrupt long before 
this. And, be it remembered, that the poor Nizam has had practically no voice 
in shaping his policy and no hand in carrying on the actual administration of 
his State, Things seem to be mending of late, with a Resident on the spot, 
who possesses the essential requisites of knowledge and sympathy. But have 


the British Government in the past behaved well towards their faithful ally ? 
Ask the Berars.”’ | | 


58. * After a session of pany pe we! Curzon has set out as on on 

a tour of political business and personal pleasure. 

Mahrétta (9), 6th Apr. The capital of the Nizam’s recat was visited last 
week, and we may take it that the disagreement between Lord Curzon and the 
Nizam, which was supposed to have induced Lord Curzon to omit Hyderabad 
from his tours till now, has ceased to exist. Lord Curzon has got a method of 
his own to express his pleasure as well as his displeasure with the Indian Princes 
and Chiefs, and his pleasure or displeasure is always unmistakable. The cold- 
ness of his feeling towards the Nizam is yet apparent, but whatever their per- 
sonal relations may be, the people at large are glad that their minds were in 


agreement upon the reform in the State administration which the Nizam recent- 
ly carried out with such boldness.” ; : 


59.. “ Mr. E. A, Good, a private detective, publishes a volume of about 
- (125 pages exposing the many grievances of the 
hl 
Bhat as rf ts ciaaed wal Khairpur State, which he alleges to have been caused 


edministration in the Khair- by the maladministration of an autocratic Vazir.......... 
a % , 2» a ao & 
pre Bite Prakish (88), 7th A British servant, specially deputed to improve the 


Apr., Eng. cola. miserable condition of the State, has, itis alleged, 
ih - reduced the administration toan elaborate system of 
arbitrary government. The object of this appeal is to remove the grievances of 
the rayat. The present Ruler of the State took from the British Government a 
loan of one of their servants. and appointed him as his Vazir who was given all 
sorts of executive powers. The Vazir, it is alleged, has been behaving high- 
handedly and by his inefficient rule and utter mismanagement has brought the 
State to ruin. There can be noappéal against him; for he is 'a British officer. 
The people are illiterate and the Vazir too, who has 4 little smattering of law, is 
the highest Judiciary in the State. The Revenue service is also conspicuous for 
unsoundness and inefficiency. The Vazir has managed to keep the people and 
their Ruler also under his dread in such a manner that a complaint agai 

him is regarded as a sure sign of a disagreement between the complainant and 
the Paramount Power. A number of other charges are brought against the 
Vazir, and the writer challenges him to disprove them. The publication is 
intended to ex the melancholy state of things in the State and to put a 
stop to the Vazir’s ‘reign of terror.’ If the facts alleged are true, Lords 
Curzon and Northcote should at once institute a public Pras, 28 and put an end 
to the great injustice from which the people have been,.according to the 
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60. The Kalpataru disapproves of the reported removal of the Treasury of 
ie the Sangli State to Didérwdr by the new Adminisira- 
Disapproval of the reported tor, It{says:—Are we to suppose that the removal of 
ne ai Bonond pay seid i the Treasury of the Singli State to Dhérwar means that 
Kalpataru (106), 6th Apr. the treasure could not be safely kept at Sdngli itself ? 
The late Sir T. Madhavrao was severely criticised by 
the public for removing the Treasury of the Baroda State to Bombay. But, 
of course, Government are in the habit of trampling upon public opinion and 
past experience is not likely to teach them better ways. Again, if it was 
impossible to keep the State Treasury at Sangli, could it not have been deposited 
at a bank and the income accruing therefrom spent in establishing and 
encouraging new industries in the State ? : 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


61, “ For some months past, a miscellaneous application was being heard 

by the Honourable Mr, Aston, the District Judge of 

The suit against Mr. Tilak Poona. The case relates to the property of the late 
before the Honourable Mr. §ardar Shree Baba Maharaja, who died in 1897, 
a a don “ appointing by his will Messrs. B, G, Tilak, Ganesh 
Kesari (109), 8th Apr. .--Shrikrishna Khaparde of Amraoti, Nagpurkar and 
Kumbhojkar trustees and executors to manage his 

estate until his son posthumous, if one be born, or failing him, one adopted with 
the consent of the trustees attained majority. A posthumous son was born but 
died soon after. The probate of the will was grantedto the above trustees in 
February 1898, and they managed the estate till recently, Messrs. Tilak and 
Khaparde exercising general control and Messrs. Nagpurkar and Kumbhojkar 
actually managing the property under powers of attorney from all the trustees. 
This was the case until May 1901 when the trustees advised the adoption of a 
boy from the Aurangabad branch of the family, and the actual giving and tak- 
ing of this boy in adoption took place at Aurangabad where both Messrs. Tilak 
and Khaparde had gone with Shri Tai Maharaja, the widow of the late Sirdar, 
for that purpose. The widow, who is now about 20 years old, was subsequently: 
prevailed upon by certain parties to make another adoption, and one of the 
trustees, Mr. Nagpurkar, sided with her, The attempt to make the second 
adoption at Poona was frustrated owing to the action of the executors in 
July last. The widow then applied for a revocation of the probate granted to 
the executors, and soon after carried out the second adoption at Kolhapur 
without the trustees’ consent. It was in the hearing of this application that 
the question of the fact as well as the validity of the adoptions was allowed to 
be raised, the widow alleging that the first adoption was without her consent, 
and that her signature to the first adoption-deed was obtained under coercion. 
Out of the three trustees opposing the second adoption, Mr, Tilak alone resided 
within the jurisdiction of the Court, and had- to bear the brunt of the whole 
proceedings by being summoned and examined as a witness for a fortnight. 
'There isa separate suit now pending in the Poona First Class Subordinate Judge’s 
Court, regarding the validity or invalidity of the adoptions. But the District Court 
took up the question in the miscellaneous application and decided that the story 
of the widow was true and that the one told by Mr. Tilak false, in spite of the 
fact that the defendants had not given any evidence regarding the adoptions 
as they considered it irrelevant in the hearing of the application. The Honour: 
able Mr, Aston further charged Mr. Tilak with giving false evidence and 
making and using false documents, and sent the case to the City Magistrate 
for inquiry under Chapter XXV of the Criminal Procedure Code. It will be 
inappropriate at this stage of the proceedings to discuss whether the District 
Judge was justified in adopting this course, as the matter is sure to go to the 
High Oourt in appeal. And the public will naturally like to hold their judg- 


ment in suspense for some time more,” [The Kesari also gives the same — 


facts about the case, and adds that the object of the ‘trustees in asking 


rimant Tai Maharaja to adopt a minor boy was that they might, thereby, be — 
pape Po to free the late. Babs Maharaja’s estate from the debt of one lakh ~ 


and a half of rupees with which, the paper says, it is at present burdened. | 
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62. The Gurdkhi reports that among the pictures kept at a 
te phonograph stall on the: Falkland Road, Bombay, 
Pie nen potty Moab det sain is one of & cow which, it says; is calcu- 
Bhd ck Plage Thode ; dated to exasperate the feelings of the Hindus. 
Bad Patong fl pe preged It requests the local Police authorities to inquire 
Gurdkhi 39), 6th Apr. § into the matter and to ask the owner of the shop to 


remove the picture. 


63. ‘Several thefts, we are informed, have taken place at Sukkur. On 
the night of the 5th instant, the house of the Hospital 
PP Cee Seay, 1 ,, Assistant Mr. Sanwaldas was broken into and Rs. 800 
Apr. in cash and Rs. 500 in ornaments stolen from 
boxes. The next night some thieves got into the 
upper story of the Victoria Printing Press, where Mr. Suleiman, the pro- 
prietor, with his family.resides. ‘Two: boxes were removed and broken open 
and property worth Rs. 200 stolen. On the night following a native woman 
was similarly robbed, and on the 9th idem boxes containing ornaments and 
silks and other valuable contents were removed from the house of 
Mr. Kewalram, Head Clerk to the Executive Engineer, N.-W. Railway. 
What are the Police doing? ”’ ) 7 


GM, SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th April 1902, 
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62, The Gurdkhi reports thaf among the pictures kept at a 
~ phonograph stall on the Falkland Road, Bombay, 
An objectionable picture there is one of a cow which, it says; is calcu- 
of P = Poe! to flag PR a lated to exasperate the feelings of the Hindus. 
ak Seaban.” It requests the local Police authorities to inquire 
Gurdkhi (39), 6th Apr. into the matter and to ask the owner of the shop to 


remove the picture. 


63. ‘Several thefts, we are informed, have taken place at Sukkur. On 

: the night of the 5th instant, the house of the Hospital 

ee or ae 1 th Assistant Mr. Sanwaldas was broken into and Rs. 800 

Apr. in cash and Rs. 500 in ornaments stolen from 

boxes. The next night some thieves got into the 

upper story of the Victoria Printing Press, where Mr. Suleiman, the _pro- 

prietor, with his family resides. ‘Two boxes were removed and broken open 

and property worth Rs. 200 stolen. On the night following a native woman 

was similarly robbed, and on the 9th idem boxes containing ornaments and 

silks and other valuable contents were removed from the house of 

Mr. Kewalram, Head Clerk to the Executive Engineer, N.-W. Railway. 
What are the Police doing? ”’ | 


G. M, SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th April 1902, 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1902.) 


— 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Circulae 


ENGLISH. 


1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...;Weekly... —... M. T. Fernandez ; East Indian ; ijt eee 240 
2 | Bombay Weekly Echo ...| Do... te De a ee A ese ove osc 500 


3 | Daily Telegraph and’ Poona ... esl OT ees --.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 47; formerly 600 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West ... -+o| Bombay vee ,».., Monthly ...| Frank Baptista ... ive vo ee 500 
6 | Indian Social Reformer | Do. ....  s..| Weekly... | K. Natarajan .. i. see Bee 
6 | Thdien Spectator a a oe i. oe eoo| Nowroji Manekji Dumasia ; Parsi; native of 1,400 
Surat ; formerly on the staff of the Bombay 


Gazette. 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle .«.| Karachi .. 4 i ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);51 — ... 500 


8 | K4thidwar Times oo-| DAIKOE. ... se Daily .. “ goon Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B. : Hindu 200 

gar) ; 42. 

9 | Mahratta ... a sacl POOR 4k .... Weekly... Ee Narsinh Chint®@man Kelkar, pe TS Pe 550 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. ‘ 

10 | Pheenix ... bt eee! Karachi... »e.| Bi-weekly nae ” hen) — Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan 500 
OJa); 42. | 
Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian . 


11. | Poona Observer and Civil FOODS - iis we.) Daily oo ee.| R. Lemny; Englishman; 40... ees ra 500 
and Military Gazette. 2 | 

12 | Railway Times ... .--| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian | 1,000 
| 


13 | Sind Gazette ons ves, Karachi eee ... Bi-weekly : oes Colonel Cory; European; 61; a retired 600 
| | Military officer. | 


14 Sind Times sai sank. Be Se oo ee vee! Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 v 400 


| 
Weekly ... ie Rs Fe 1,000 


i 


| 
| 
| 


Voice of India _ ... ...| Bombay... bas 


| 
} 
| 
| AnoLo-Gusara‘Ti. 


| : 
16 | Deshabhakt’ ... +s. Baroda...) Weekly... +s] (1) Dolatrém Maganlal Shah; Hindu Guja- 65 
| : rati Bania) ; 26. | 
| | (2) Vasantlél Sunderlal Desdi; Hindu (N4gar 
| | | Brahman); 39. | | 
17 | Grujarsti ee ove ...| Bombay... | Do. «4.  o-| Ichharam Surajrém Des#i; Hindu (Surti 4,000 


Bania) ; 47. 
18 | Gujar4t Mitr’... sos} UTAL as. ve| Dow oe oe) Hormasyi Jamsbedji ; Parsi; 41 ie oe eee 
19 | Hindi Punch ... _...| Bombay vy Do. ave +] Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Pérai;41 .., 800 


20 {Kaiser-e-Hind ... a ee © eee = ks ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 51 eo| 3,200 


21 | Kdthidwdr News... _ ...| Rajkot ... .... Bi-weekly ...| Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi; 38 ... Sue wal 460 


92 | Kathidwdr Times... “4 BOs tah ca a. sae er ae Nenumal Vazirani; Hindu 470 
| (2) Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A,, LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Nagar Brahman); 42 
23 |PrajaBandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... enor a medrim; Hindu (Mewdda Br&h-| 600 
wages see paaie RERENS .... Ganpatram Uttamrim Bhat ; Hin arti 
th Rajapatrika ibe eee Do | “i Brahman) ; 6. du (Gujarati! 300 
95 Rast Goftar aig ...| Bombay Oe pay > Smee .., Kalkhoshru Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi ; 57 at: tee 


26 Saive Vakta ace | Do. veel Fortnightly ... SS Hindu (Shrimali 550 - 


27 Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda ... aa Weekly ... ,... Damodar Sivlaram Yande; Hindu (Mardatha); 4,300 


S7. 
98 | Surya Prakash ... eco] Surat... a oe ...| Nagindas Dayabhai ; Hindu (Rania) ; 51 rs 250 
3 | , | | | 


ANGLO-K4’NARESE. 

: | Weekly so see] Kuml&kar Dinkar Jather; Hindu (Karhdda 
99 Réjahanss... i ...| Dharwar eekly | Beihman); 89. (Kar a 30 
con 34 —la 
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46 


47 
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| 


Name of Publication. 


ANGLO-MARATHI. 


| Where Published. 


Dnyan Chakshu .,. ...| Poona 
Dny4noday ee ., Bombay... 
Poona es. 


Dnydn Prakash ,,, 
Indu Prakash 


Marftha Deen Bandhu ... 
Native Opinion 
Prekshak... 
<sarccppicnna eet eee Te eee 
Shéhu Vijay 


Shri Sayaji Vijay 


-| Bombay... 


Kolhapur 


.| Bombay... 
| Satara .., 


Kolh&pur 
Do. 


...| Baroda ... 


Subodh Patrika ... Bombay... 

Sudharak ... oes ., Poona 
ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. | 

O Anglo-Lvsitano ..-| BOM Dayees 


ENGLIsH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIUM. 


O Bombaense 


ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Hag 
Prabhat ... one ne 


AnGLo-URpu. 


Muslim Heraid .e. 


ENGLI8sH, MARA'THI AND 
Gusaka’TI, 


| 


.| Bombay. 


.| Sukkur .. 


(Sind). 


.| Bombayee. 


Baroda Vatsal .., »e.| Baroda o. 
ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. | 
Karn&tak Patré ,,. .».| Dharw4r 
GUJARATI. 
Akhbér-e-lslam ...  —..,| Bombay,,, 
Akhbér-e-Souddgar  ...| Do. oe 
Bombay Patrika... —...! ‘Do. ove 
Bombay Samachar TT) fie a ce TT 
Broach Mitra... —«..| Broach ,,, 
Broach Sam&chér... 4.4, Do- ose 
ex Mitr’ eco nee] SUMRE dee 
| 


'Hyderabad 


Edition. 


-| Weekly ,.. 


Do. 
Do. 


.| Bi-weekly 


.| Weekly... 
.| Bi-weekly 
1 Weekly ... 


Do. 


| Weekly ... 


.| Weekly... 


.| Weekly .., 


0) aes 
...| Daily 
.--| Weekly ,,. 
oo.| Weekly... 
jit Ee nae 
Coe Do. ee6@ 
...| Weekly .~ 
ry) fit: ATT. 
-o.| Weekly... 
eee Do. aoe 
evel D0. eee 


..., Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 


.| Bhau Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 


.| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu Chitpawan Brdh- 


e 


j 
eee 


, Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Marftha) ; 


{ 
oes! 
oe 

' 


| 
} 


{ 
eee 


. Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 
.... Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


RE 


. Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


.| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 


.., K&zi Ism4il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


Ce em anal 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


man) ; 46. 
tian ; 41. 
Man); JZ. 


Manager being Damodar S4vldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 37. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brdhman) ; 30. 
Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 


Brahman) ; 30. 
Waman Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 


(Chitpdwan Brahman); 26. 

Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 
man); 26. | 
37. | 

Dw4rkan&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
26. 


pawan Brahwan) ; 32, 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... oon 


(Pathan) ; age between 35 and 40. 


Muhammadan ; 26. 


yat) ; 3]. 


36. 
Nan4bhai Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 45 


oe Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 

age 30. 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi ; 31. 

Manekl4l Narotamdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 82 ,.. 


Ardeshar Dinsha G4ndhi; P4rsi ; 42 ... 
K4shide#s Bhagvandés ; Hindu (K&chia, i.e., a 


—-—.* 


..| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu (Lingé- 


vegetable seller); 42. 


-Circula- 


tion. 


500 
300 
YOO 
330 

3,000 
900 

2,500 


900 


1,100 
500 


1,100 


250 


Now Name of Publication. {| Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. —— 
GusaRiti—continued. 
46 | Deshotkarsh ©... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... —...| M&nekl4l” Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 30 
Bréhman ; 35. 
57 | Din Mani eco = wee] BTOACH ooo ar ee ees eee "Batda); e Gopaldés; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 
nia); 47. 
58 |Furead... sie »». | Bombay... .»»| Monthly... -+| Bomanji Navroji Kabr&ii; Parsi; 41 ... i 600 
59 | Gadgadat eos oe ae age w.| Weekly ... bes foo Manchhar4m; Hindu (Dassoda} 1,000 
nia); 35. 
60 | Gap Sap ... a il. ee ee ise Fortnightly »».| Perozsh4h Jeha#ngir Murzb4n ; Parsi i eee 425 
61 | Hitechchhu tee -| Ahmedabad ,,,) Weekly... — «| Jesing Mulji ; Hiadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 400 
62 | Jém-e-Jahdnooma -+-| Bombay... | Dow 4. — aee| Ratanshaw Frdémji Ach4ria ; Pdrsi; 25 300 
63 | J4m-e-Jamshed .. «| Do. . | Daily... ...| Seh4ngir Behr&émji Marzb4n; Parsi;52 ...| 3,000 
CG 1 ee VAPURIIOD en cnc OR. cen... cant WROMEID aca... cas oe Fulchand; Hindu (Shr&vak 75 
\ ania) ; §3. 
65 | Nagar Charcha or the} Bombay.,., ol DOF si .../ Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33, 500 
Topics. 
66 | Navsari Prak4sh .. o | Navsari... el a Sas ».| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 52 ... nap on 800 
67 | Nure Elam ‘ee ree| Bombay... .»-| Monthly... .»-| Merw4nji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... bi ia 600 
68 | Nydyadarshak .. »-| Ahmedabad ,,.; Fortnightly  ...; Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrimili 300 
| Shrivak Bania) ; 33. 
69 | Praja Mitra eee »..| Kardéchi,., ad Bi-weekly ...| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; P4rsi; 28 ... cai 350 
70 | Praja Pokér = « best UTES ce ot NE a Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42... a. ‘ai 500 
#1 | Punch Dand see »..| Bombay... ree eee >”. eee .| Jamnad4s Bhagvdndas‘; Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
39. 
79 | Samsher Bahédur ...| Ahmedabad BW ni ...| Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu  (Shr4vak 200 
| Bania); 57. 
“2 | Stri Bodh... a »».| Bombay... vt Monthly... a Kaikhoshru Navroji K4braji ; Parsi; 57 400 
| 
74 | Surat Akhbar ... of ere >... ae. Weekly ... . Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33... ‘it 300 
e 
75 | Svadesh Banchu... »»->| Mahudha es, a -»-, Manekl4l Khushaildis ; Hindu (Bania); £0... 250 
| 
-¢ | Vishvadarshan ... 21 BM ens Do. ; .... Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br&h-| se. 
| man) ; 20. 
HINDI 
wm {Pandit aes soc| SOOUN cas on, WOOKLY a Govindrao Gangdarém Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 125 
| jari) ; 40. : 
73 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Bombay wT Oe .... Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar, 6,200 
cbar. | | Brahman); 36. 
Ka’NARKSE, 
79 | Digvijaya ... ove .|Gadag ... .... Weekly ., ..., Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad ; ae me 
ane (Devang, Ling#yvat). 
go | Hubli Patra bok ae I cone: cued a ...| Hanmant Sanjiv Sagar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
| man); 43. 
g) | Karndtak Vritta... | Vharwar ag ../(1) Shivrim Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 
(2) Ann4chirya Bélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu! 
} | (Deshasth. Brahman); $2. | 
32 | Loki Bandhu ... oe ere | eee pivek  BDe -<ane »./ Gurur4o R4ghavendra Mamdépur; Hindn! 300 
: | | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 37. 
83 | Loka Mitra i «| Maver... (Dbir| Do. .... «| Guddo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth  ,,, 
witr), ns Brahman). - en 
g4 | Rasik Ranjini_.., .-.| Gadag ... Pay © i .-| Gaurishankar Ramprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
: | Brahman) ; 40. 
g5 |Saty4 Vritta .. «| Do. . Do .. ... Shrinivas Raghavendra Umachigi; Hindu 200 
{ (Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. : 
Mandtur, | ee ee 
86 Arunodaya ae rey «| Weekly ... »-| K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan — , 700 
. Seema Srdbman) ; 56. votes Goi. salle Hi a 
g7 | A’ryévart «. we eee} Dhulia or ad “ee e-| Vithal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshast 400 
| | : |_ Brahman) ; 37. ; : 
gg | Belgaum Saméchur —...| Belguum al Dae ee ae Hari Bhike#ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman);| 325 
i | " | : fe 
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116 


117. 


‘121 


Moda Vritta ees 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Nagar Samfchfr.., 
Nésik Vritt oes 


Nip4ni Vaibhav ... 
Nydy& Sindhu .., 


Pandhari Bhushan 


ee | Wai ene eee 


oe Bombay... eo 
on ee |” wane es 


Ahmednagar ,,, 
PT) Nasik eee eee 


eee Nipdni oor eee! 
eee Ahmednagar eee 


| Pandharpur os» 


ae 
Daily a. 
Weekly .., 


Do. ee0 
Do. cee 
Do. vee 
Do. Td) 
Do. an 


No. Namewof Publication, Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Kditor. 
| 
Mara’THI—continued. : 
| ) 
° | 
| 
89 | Chandanshu oe ..| Tésgaon «| Weekly ... «| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
i : shasth Brahman); 38. 
90 | Chandrakant .,. «| Chikodi «| Do. ses .| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh4&dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman); 86. | 
91 | Chandrodaya “ae vee| Chiplun ot De oe -.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
ee rahman) ; 34. | 
92 | Chikitsak... sis »»+| Belgaum “ar ae. fer — Bhiméji ; Hindn{(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 
93 | Chitragupta _..... -«+| Karéad ... vet OS Sus .-| Jagannath  Baléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
: Bréhman) ; 31. 
94 | Dakshin Vritta ... .o6| Kolbapur a a OR: «o.| Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 
ae seniya Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 63. 
95 | Deen Mitra i .-.| Boinbay... a ae a ee seeawe 
96 | Deshakdlavartamdn — ...| Erandol seal Do. i a. ae Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
rahman 
97 | Dharwar Vritta ... ” Dhar war oe) eee ee ee uy i Ramchandra Joglekar ; 
| | | Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 52. 
98 | Dnydn Sagar a... a | Kolbdpur a“ Do. ae ibe baa Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat ued 
| | ' man 
99 | Gurékhi ... 2 ...| Bombay... ve eee ..., Vinayak Narayan Bhite; Hindu (Karh4da 
| | Brahman) ; 32. | 
100 Gurfkhi ... wes ol Do, eee see Daily see eee Do. do. , ed 
101 | Hindu Punch ... vol Théina ... ...| Weekly ... ... Shridhar Vaman S&thaye; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
| | Brdhman) ; 36. 
102 |Jagadddarsh ss. ...| Ahmednagar... Do... v.| Kdshinath Bahir&y eye Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brdhman) ; 
103 | Jagadhitechchhu ie] SOOM 40) ee | eee ...| R4oji Shridhar Gntbatoher ; Hindu (Chitpéd- 
| wan Brahman) ; 3 106 
104 | Jagatsamdchir ... | Lhana ... - Do. ave | Trimbak A’baji Réje; Hindu (Kaéyasth 
| Prabhu) ; 36. 
105 | Kal ia ini ont POC 5, saat Os ws «| Shivrim Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
| (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 40. 
106 | Kalpataru... ...| Sholapur vesl ewes .».| Govind Nérdyan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 
107 | Karmanuk se vee) POONA... wel DOG eee ...| Hari Niérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Brdéhman) ; 32. 
108 | Keral Kokil me ...| Bombay... ..| Monthly ...| Krishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdéhman) ; 45. 
109 | Kesari... ue “i FOO ii; i Weekly ... .».| Dal Gan idhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 39. 
110 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...) Dhulia ... m De 4, ...| Balwant Rédoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
11) | Khdndesh Vaibhav ...| Do. ...  ..| Do. oe. — ses} Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
| ! pawan Bréhman) ; 50. 
112 Kumta Vritta ... . | Kumta .. moe ees.” ame vee) L&kshman Baburdo Hegde; Hindu (Parasvat 
Brékman) ; 42. 
119 | Lokamata .. “a ». | Vengurla ma ee ...| Bamkrishna a Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdhman); 23. 
114 | Lokaseva ... ove cit OU sek el | Anant V&man Barve; Hindu (Chitp&éwan 
: Bréhman) ; 85. 
115 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta .,|S4tdra .. | Do. .. «| Pandurang B4biji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


35. 


Kashinath Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 50. 


Ganesh Keshav Kearandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan pons) 5 O06 . 
0, 0. eee 


Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu — 
Bréhman) ; 28. 


Vishnu R&mchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 
Bréhman}. 
fman Shridhar Kukde; ; Hindu (Deshasth: 
Brdhman) ; 28. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Br4hmapn) ; 28. | 


tion, 


250 


1,500 


1,100 


250 


150 » 


No. Name of Pablication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, = 
a . J 
MARATHI-~-contimed, 
124 | Pandhari Mitré& ... | Pandharpur _ .,,| Weekly ,., ... Govind Sakh4rim Hidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahman) ; 36. : 
125 | Poona Vaibhav ... ...| Vadgaon cS Ue | Sager ...| Ganesh Mahfdev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp&4wan 300 
mares Brahman) ; 38, 
126 | Prahbodh Chandrika -+| Jalgaon ‘ot ae. tee ..| Naér@yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu {Deshasth 300 
| Bréhman) ; 37, 
127 | Prabodh Ratns .., wee eee «+-| Monthly .»| Pe#rling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 46 75 
128 | Pratod ... oe «| Isl4mpur | Weekly .. -+| Ramchandra Nfrd@yan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
| (Karh4da Brahman) ; 44. 
129 | Raghav Bhushan veo} YEOA ose oee| Dow 44. oe] Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35, 135 
130 | Satya Mitra cco §6©=—-sease| MiAlegaon.. ...| Do.  ... ...| Balchand Hiréchand Gujardti; Jain; 25... 170 
13) |Saty& Shodhak ... _...| Ratndgiri | Dow 44. ee} Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp@wan' 1,000 
| | Brahman) ; 55. | 
132 | Sholapur Samachér __... | Shol4pur eer RO sae .«| Narsappa Abinna; Hindu (Ka@mati) ; 42 ‘se 375 
133 'Shrigonda Vritt os «ee | Shrigonda coe a)”: Seer ae ee Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ;' 1¢0 
| 9. . 
134 | Shri Sh¢hu cee ooo] BACATA vee ee eet ee ...| VWaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhéda Br4h- 100 
man) ; 22 
135  Shubb Suchak - ee ee ae | Do. ... | Rémobandra Appaji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
| Be an Bréh mo he 
136 Sudarshan ase --| Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... ...| Dhondo A’tm4ram Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth 490 
Brahman) ; 35. 
137 ' Sudhdkar bie oor} Pen wes ok ih ee ...| Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan 400 
| Br4hman); 41. 
128 | Vartddarah coo =. ove Malvan ... my ee °_-aanee ...| Narayan Pundlik S4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 600 
man); 41. 
139 | Vengurla Vritta .., ..| Vengurla wit ee ee eee Vithat Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gand 300 
Brahman); 42. 
140 | Vidya Vilds si ...| Kolhapur ara 8a vee Shankar hundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman) ; 45. 
14] | Vidyarthi.., ... «| Nandurbéar .,,.) Do. ... «| Sad4shiv V4man Mardthe ; Hindu (Chitp&wan' Very small. 
Brahman); 24° 
142 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...} Do. oe ...| Monthly _,.| Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu (Rarbids 600 
Brahman) ; 32. 
143 | Vrittas4r ... ‘ie ee ee | eee ..| Weekly ,,, ...| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
Pm sia Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | Vritta Sudha ‘inn ow, Satara... at er ...| Hamchandra V4man Khatavkar; Hindu (De- 100 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. 
145 | Vy4pari ... oe seat ROONE: ens A ee «Sere | N&na Déd&ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
man); 39. 
SINDI- 
146 | Khairkhah Sind ,,, = «| Kardchi .».| Weekly... ..., Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 27 — 600 
147 | Muin-ul-Islém sas ee ae, Poo) kage” ener ...| Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan ; Muham- es 
madan ; 46. 
148 ieee Sudhar ost fos a>” ee ae Ee Ne a ihénehand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 33 aa 603 
149 |Sookree .., ae ia DA ae Ae ae) ee ee Jhametmel Ldlchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40 ... 200 
Urpo. 
| | a 
150 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... _...| Weekly... —..,| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk;; 700 
: Muhammadan; 46, | 
151 Sultén-ul- Akhbar eee Do. see ea Daily wee eee Do. : do. $00 400 
Manra'THI AND Ka'NARESE, 
1§9 | Chandrika ooo ane | BAgallcot »..| Weekly... — «+.| Bando Big oe eh ; Hindu (Deshasth} 125 
Brah »8 ); 3? 
153 | Karnétak Vaibhay 7) Rok) 4 TO Se 4 — ~ : om Hindu (Deshasth| 990 
A 
154 Siddheshvar eee tee Bagalkot Ty) Do, see eon Fuenene Shivaji owdr ; Hinda (Mar&tha) ; 150 
| | | bane 
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No. Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Cirenia- 


Mara’tHI AND Urpvu. 


155 | Champ4vati voc soe Bid (Hyderabad) Weekly ... ».»| Krishnaraéo Trimbakréo R4jurkar; Hindu) ~ 125 
: Deccan), (Brdhman) ; 30. : 


156 | Gulbarga Saméchér _...| Gulbarga » | Do. oe eee} Parashram Govind; Hindu(Bréhman); 46 ... 500 


PoRTUGU £8E-KONKANI. 


167 }ALuz or see .-.| Bombay... ooe| Weekly oe. -»-| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 ..-| 1,000 
158 | Luso-Concanim .,.. ee ae |: eee iat: a ee .-.| ©. Je Francis ; Goanese ; 42 ese — vee 60¢ 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 
’ B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©. The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is tnat wnen the long a (3 or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


DL. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and fperiodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “Side by side with the talk of peace, deeds of heroism and bravery 

0 ee ee. being done on both sides in the Boer war. While 
va SS t~<CS:st~CS«SCé«S cha k-Brrgghherr is spinning, round to get into touch 
Mahrétta (9), 13th Apr. | With Steyn and others to negotiate peace, DeWet and 
Botha, in their turn, have begun to show activity once 

more, and the heavy fighting which recently took place at Boshmanskop and 
the Hart river is unmistakable proof of the fact that peace is as far from the 
Boer mind as ever, On the other hand, a brother of DeWet has for 
some time past been actively embarrassing and compromising the Boers, 
and the eldest son of Kruger himself is reported to have laid down 
his arms and taken the oath of allegiance to the British Government. The 
Boer republic is thus getting more and more divided against itself, and that is a 
force exerting itself on the side of the British, who have still two hundred 
thousand men in the field. The world wonders, however, that with all these 
disadvantageous circumstances, the Boers are still successfully making the 


Situation too hot for their enemies. The measures, which the British 


Commander is taking to crush the Boers, are simply extraordinary, and would 
have been called heroic but for the fact that the disproportion which they 
betray between the means and the end turns the whole situation into an 
object of ridicule.” 


2. Commenting on the reported proposals of peace between the English and 
the Boers, the Kesaré says :—If there be any truth in 
Comments on the reported the telegram published in the Pioneer that peace is 
ig arr engl the — about to be concluded between the Boers and the 
Keors (109), 15th in English, it is very likely that the terms will include 
the internal independence of the Transvaal. Con- 
sidering the recent successes won by General Delarey, the favourable impression 
created throughout Europe by the generous action of the Boers in releasing 
Lord Methuen, the heavy responsibility which England has taken upon herself 
by the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the near approach of the coronation 
ceremony, there is no cause for wonder if the British Government is now 
willing to give to the Boers as much internal independence as, for instance, the 
Australians enjoy. However that may be, we devoutly hope that the rumour 
about the termination of the war will prove to be true. 


3. ‘ Among the amenities of the present war are the incidents occurring 
now and then in which the claims of humanity 
Humanity shown by tho have been respected both by the British and the 
a and the Boers in the Boers, ‘he generous treatment of Lord Methuen by 
"Moledsie (9), 13th Apr. Delarey will hereafter be a historical event, and the 
| general tenor of the reports of the British Generals 
throughout the war speak favourably of the humanity of the Boers. On the other 
hand, British troops also have been of late behaving themselves very well, and the 
Methuen incident, at any rate, seems to have aroused the instinct of humanity 
in the British heart more strongly than ever. Thus while Kritzinger, who was 
unjustly being convicted and was on the brink of a disgraceful death, is now 
acquitted and will be treated as an ordinary prisoner of war; on the other 
hand, the British Commander has sternly punished those Australian officers : 
who were proved to have shot Boer prisoners in their charge without 
provocation. Itis to be remarked that the complaints about the Boers which 
were being persistently made by British officers have ceased since tne 
Methuen incident. The farm-burning and devastation, which was’ carried 
on by the British troops, are no longer being brought in evidence. What remains 
now on both sides is thus a pure spirit of healthy antagonism and of rivalry 
for superiority in the martial virtues.’ 
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4, Mr. Stead has in his recent book on the ‘ Americanisation of the World ’ 
ee Wee given the text of the proclamation of independence 
Alleged similarity between issued by the Americans in 1766. On reading the 
the present condition of the , ° . "Tar, aa 
Transvaal and the condition proclamation, one is struck with the great similarity 
of America at the time of between the then condition of America and the 
the War of Independence. _ present condition of the Transvaal. More than a 
Gs: (105), 18th Apl. = Gentury has elapsed since the American colonies won 
their independence. But the English do not seem to have yet abandoned 
their thoughtlessness and greed and to have grown wiser by experience. 
Nor do they seem to have learnt better ways of treating their subject-popula- 
tion, The American War of Independence was brought about by the indifference 
of England in the matter of redressing the grievances of the American 
colonists, Mr, Stead says that the present condition of South Africa 
resembles that of America at. the time of the war. England to-day 
betrays the same greed and tramples' upon the rights of the Boers with the 
same indifference, And indeed many people expected that the Boer war 
would end in the same manner as did the American War of Independence, 
But this expectation is about to be falsified, for rumours are afloat that peace 
is about. to be concluded between England and the Transvaal, If. the 
yumours be true, it must be said that England has escaped a grave national 
disaster. The rumoured terms of peace are of course not particularly favour- 
able to England, Indeed the terms are such that future generations would be 
at a loss to know whether it isthe Boers or the English that have really 
come out triumphant in the struggle. None the less, it will be a matter for 
satisfaction if the war soon comes to an end. 


5. By the death of Mr, Cecil Rhodes, a void has been created in the 
a ai tie ted Sia ranks of British statesmen of the higher grade. This 
Mahrdtta (9), 18th Apr, ‘Particular statesman was not a member of the 

eee British Ministry ; he was far away from England, 
but his work as an empire-builder, in what may be called one corner of the 
world, was far more important to England and far more abiding in itself 
than any that falls to the lot of an average member of the Cabinet. 
Mr. Rhodes was an entirely self-made man.......... The one great idea which 
dominated his mind was the establishment of England on an Imperialistic basis. 
As Ruskin has observed, nothing is permanently helpful to any race of men 
except the spirit that is in their own hearts, kindled by the love of their native 
land, And there can be no doubt that the Anglo-Saxon race has survived and 
is thriving on account of its giving birth from time to time to such patriotic 
souls as Mr. Rhodes. The death-bed is the true test of all higher feelings and 
sentiments howsoever professed or even practised during life; and any one, 
who understands the spirit of the testamentary disposition of six millions 
sterling out of his own property made by Cecil Rhodes, will have no hesitation 
in recognising that he was areal patriot. He was in fact a towering personality 
from that point of view, and he rightly deserved the appellation of the Colossus 
of South Africa. Like most great politicians, however, Mr. Rhodes was an 
unscrupulous man, and he was indifferent as to the means used so long as he 
was sure of the end. The feeling against him on this point has been . very 
strong, but even then it is not unmixed with a certain degree of admiration.” 


6 Commenting on the will of the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Kesaré 
Ss ila ee says :—However beneficial the aims of the late 
snare (209); Pr» Mr. Cecil Rhodes may have been to his own country, 
there is no doubt that they were calculated to disturb the peace of the world. 
And, indeed, the Boer war is the direct outcome of those aims. The self- 
sacrificing spirit, in which Mr. Rhodes devoted his life and wealth to the 
service of his mother-land cannot, however, be too much praised, The manner 
in which he disposed of his wealth is worthy of imitation by our people and 
especially our leaders, As long as leaders Of the Indian public are not prepared 
to undergo sacrifices for the sake of public interests, it is idle to expect that 


their. demands will receive better treatment at the hands of Government 
than at present. ve | 
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7. ‘The Gujardti strongly protests against the location of Boer prisoners 
pe iat _ in India. -It says:—Perhaps the intention of Lord 
Of ne aeainst the location . Curzon’s Government. in’ allowing the prisoners to 
r prisoners in india. age ye ‘Nees ° or | 
‘ Gujardti (17), 13th Apr. remain in India is to Impress the natives with Eng- 

land’s prowess. Byt this idea is delusive because 
the loyalty of the Indians is not due to England's might, but to her integrity and 
sense of justice. We, therefore, do not see why the misery of the people should 
be accentuated by their being. pestered with a number of prisoners during the 
present times of scarcity. The food consumed by the prisoners would be wel- 
comed as a blessing by the famine-stricken people. Mr. Chamberlain could 
have easily despatched the prisoners to the colonies, but as it was certain that 
the colonists would have objected to the arrangement, it was found convenient 
to saddle voiceless India with the nuisance. It is really regrettable that a 
Viceroy of the stamp of Lord Curzon should have consented to receive the 
prisoners iu India. 

8. Commenting upon the British Budget, the Adi says :—Looking to the 
difficulty to which the Finance Minister of England 
FP cr has been reduced in obtaining money for defraying 

"RA (105), 18th Apr. the national expenditure, one cannot but regard the 
present condition of England with mingled feelings 


- Comments on the British 


of regret and wonder. Among the new duties proposed to be levied is one on 


corn. The penalty which England has thus to pay for the Boer war shows 
that God is not unjust in His dealings with men. The proposed imposition of 
the new duties will show to England how bitter are the consequences of extend- 
ing their Empire at the cost of the independence of other nations, 


9. The Gujardti pays a warm tribute of praise to the late Lord Kimberley 

ss: who, it says, was distinguished for his liberal and > 

an a Kimberley. noble-minded policy as Secretary of State for India. 
yardtt (17), 13th Apr. : 

The paper draws a contrast between Lord Kimberley 
and Lord George Hamilton, very much to the disparagement of the latter, and 
remarks :—Unlike Lord Kimberley, who by his liberal policy won the hearts 
of the people, the present Secretary of State is curtailing their rights and 
privileges. Nay, he seems determined to harass the people and a them in 
a state of unrest and misery by unjustifiably branding them with disloyalty. 
We despair of tranquillity and prosperity being restored to the country so 
long as Lord George reignsin Downing Street. Would that another Kimberley 
were to take His Lordship’s place and give peace to the country. 


10. “The late Earl of Kimberley was a man of strong character, and a 

Ppt perfect gentleman in the true sense of the word. He 

Ps pppeteae Times (8), 16th as modest and self-contained, and his death perhaps 

as removes from the ranks of British statesmen the last 
surviving representative of the good old Whig Party.” 


11. “Itis more than four months since we heard the last about Mr. 
| Pennell, the hero of Chapra and Naokhali. We are, 
Mr. Pennell’s case in Par- therefore, glad to learn from a recent number of 

liament, 2a) 13, Lndia that the papers of his case have been laid on 
an. ha oe a) $e the Table of the House of Commons. This means that, 

. ; as naturally expected, Mr, Pennell has been able 
to enlist the sympathy of some members of the House, and it is certain that 


the matter will come before that august assembly at no very distant date. 


We believe we are giving expression toa general feeling when we say that 
Mr. Pennell has the fullest sympathy of the people of the country than whom 


none would be more glad to see him compensated for the serious wrong 


- which he has suffered.” ’ 


12, Inscrutable are the ways of the India Office. The news that it has 

| been decided not to appoint a successor to Sir George 

Reported abolition of the Birdwood, who recently retired from his post as 
post held by Sir George Bird- Qpief of the special branch of the Revenue and 
pn oe _— ‘dn. 19th Statistical Department, will be received in this country 
Apr. with much surprise and regret. Considering the valu- 


able work which Sir George put in at the India Office 


12 


for a long od, and having tothe practical usefulness of the post, 
one should have thought that the authorities would deem it advisable to retain 
this important office.......... Perhaps, the decision is due to the fact that there 
is but one man deemed worthy to succeed Sir George Birdwood and that is 
Sir George himself.” 


13, The Sultdn-ul-Akhbér, along with several other Urdu pa of the 
oy week, deeply regrets that no Muhammadan gentle- 

Peat. “pena man should have been selected to represent the 
the Presidency at the ap- Community on the approaching coronation ceremony 
oaching coronation of His in London of His Majesty the King-Emperor, and 
ajesty the Ki rae suggests that the community should convene a public 
6th = on meeting and choose a delegate on its own account to 


represent itself at the ceremony. 


14. “A list of the gentlemen who are going from different centres 

of India to the coronation by special invitation of 

Non-representation of Sind the Government has lately been made public, and 
at the wf Hie BE cog we are painfully surprised to find that not one 
King Mmpesee. aeey " pepresentative has been allotted to the province of 
Phensx (10), 12th Apr. Sind. Whilst every other province has been remem- 
bered, Sind has been altogether forgotten and left 

out in the cold. Is this not a great shame calling for immediate rectifica- 


tion ? ”’ 


15. Commenting on the proposed expenditure of forty lakhs of rupees in 
connection with the Coronation Durbar at Delhi, the 
Fwy or cond - Angapaang Kdl says :—The present year is not a year of famine; 
Kél (105), 18th Apr. none the less, there are about four lakhs of people on 
relief works. This state of things is hardly creditable 
to the Indian Government. When such is the bad condition of the country, is 
it not unjust and cruel to waste about forty lakhs of rupees on a tamasha like the 
Coronation Durbar? It is unworthy of Government that they should be ready 
to spend such a large sum in enjoyment and show. Besides, it is not likely 
that the people will receive anything in return for this expenditure either in 
the shape of rights or titles. Titles are meant for deceiving individuals and 
rights for deceiving nations. Fools are imposed upon by the former and 
the leaders of the latter by the latter. It is rumoured that the Delhi 
Durbar will not be commemorated by the bestowal of any rights on the 
Indian people. Some papers have expressed their regret at this news, which, 
they say, is likely tc disappoint the natives, The natives, however, know full 
well how the Queen’s Proclamation has been treated and they are not likely 
to feel any such disappointment. There is no Indian so foolish as to be dis- 
appointed at not obtaining nights, which are rights only in name. 


16. Commenting on the Mahsud Blockade, the Kesari says :—No doubt, 
the Mahsuds, who have been causing trouble on the 
aaa on the Mahsud north-west frontier for some months past, will, in 
Kesari (109), 15th Apr. the long run, be duly punished, The point, however, 
is that there is no justification whatever for the inter- © 
ference of Government in the affairs of the frontier tribes. If Government 
would take measures to promote contentment, happiness and prosperity among 
the Indian people, they need not be anxious about the behaviour of the tribes. 
The blockade has cost about 16 lakis of rupees, but what have Government 
obtained in return for this large expenditure? Can they guarantee that now at 
any rate the Waziri tribes will cease to give them trouble? If, therefore, 
instead of making futile attempts to conciliate them, Government will earnestly 
and steadily endeavour to keep the natives in contentment and prosperity, not 
only will the rayat’s money be saved, but the interests of both the rulers and 
the ruled will be promoted. ' 


17. The Kdl says:—Whatever the impression one may form about. the 
ve British Empire owing to its vast extent and outward 
K 


B08), 18th Are. splendour, proofs are not wanting to show that its 


| _ decline has already commenced. ‘The Boer war‘has 


18 


shown how England has lost in strength. Not being able to recruit her 
army from her own sons, she has had to depend upon -her colonies for troops. 
Even in commerce, England has lost her of wad her population also is 
decreasing. Men like the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes are anxious to extend the 
British Empire; Sut maddened as they are by the Imperial spirit, they do 
not even dream that the empire is on its way to gradual decline. 


18. Commenting upon a paper read by Mr. Chesney in England on the 
subject of Indian famines, the Native Opinion 

The trend of British ‘remarks :—As the Indian people have lived in subjec- 
4 a gga 5) tion for hundreds of years, they have lost their self- 
18th Apr. r ’ respect and their natural intelligence, and have 
become perfect strangers to the rights and privileges 

which people in other countries enjoy. The higher posts in Government service 
are denied to them and even the benefits of education which are conferred upon 
them are not worth speaking of. In short, the policy of the British Govern- 
ment tendsto make the Indian people mere low-paid subordinates of Govern- 


ment and to deprive them of all vitality. 


19. The Kesari publishes verses describing the alleged present condition 
ss of Maharashtra and suggesting remedies for its 
Verses oe = improvement, of which the following is a summary :— 
Present condition of Nab A sense of sadness overpowers our minds when we 
Kesari (109), 15th Apr. | look to our present condition. In olden days we 
enjoyed wealth and glory, butin course of time the 
Yavenas (Muhammadans) invaded the land, robbed us of our glory and 
harassed the cows and the Brahmans. Then arose the great Shivaji in 
Maharashtra, who defended Hinduism by establishing native government 
though both his father Shahaji and his preceptor Dadoji tried to dissuade him 
from his object. Praise be to his courage and bravery. He alone has fulfilled the 
significance of the name Arya. But for him, [India would have been a prey to 
the wild disorder of the Yavanas and even the name Brahman would not have 
survived. After Shivaji, the government of the country fell in course of time 
into the hands of the Brahmans and they, by their deeds, increased the glory of 
Maharashtra, But. again misfortune frowned upon the land; internal 
dissensions reigned supreme; ‘and the result was that the English who had 
come to this country as merchants managed by their superior skill to become its 
rulers. ‘Thus the glory of Maharashtra faded once more and the people have 
been reduced to their present condition. We must, of course, regard the British 
rule as ordained for our gooe, Let us leave politics alone because it depends en- 
tirely on the will of God to change the rulers of a country. We shall again see 
happy days if we win God’s grace by acting according to the dictates of our 
Shastras. But alas| in these days the Shastvus are looked upon with contempt, 
and numerous schemes, such as the abolition of the caste system, education of 
women, &c., are advocated as means for promoting the material prosperity of the 
country. But those foolish schemes aro simply calculated to create internal 
dissensions, and lence true lovers of the country should not support them, 
According to the old order of things established by our ancestors, each one of 
the four principal castes has certain fixed duties to discharge. But this order no 
longer exists and not only have the Brahmans ceased to lead a pious life and 
the Kshatriyas have lost their political authority, but even the Vaishyas have 
been deprived by foreigners of their industries. The people have nothing but 
service to look to now and itis for this that they are scrambling with the 
result that various misfortunes have befallen them. Something must be done 
with a view to improve this condition. Nobody wishes to do the duties of a 
Brahman for they are onerous. Politics too is dangerous and so none desires to 
take toit. Such being the case, the only alternative open to us is to promote ~ 
our industries, ‘The foreigners having monopolized the commerce and industries 
of the country, a vast portion of the national wealth is drained away to foreign 
lands. This drain ought to be prevented and this can only be done if gd “a 
resolve to buy none but home-made articles. It is by thus promoting the 
industrial growth of the country that some improvement can be effected in ite 
condition pijaiededceds 
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_ 20. The Vdrtddarsh publishes an article under the heading ‘ The report 
Q 


of the Loyalty Commission,’ of which the following 
— pr pecige: of India “ is an abstract :—Disloyalty, discontent, restlessness, 
Comminsion of Godsappoine. .& Spirit of em, &c., having become rampant in 
ed by the God Vishnu to India, the Hindus became helpless and believing that 
——, sar the subject of their misfortunes were yx to the ag the cee 
ncian royal: Vishnu, prayed to him as follows: “O , turn thy 
PE pte (138), 14th attention to the horrors that prevail in this. mortal 
| world. Open thy eyes and just consider to: what 

miserable condition we Hindus have been reduced, what misfortunes have 
‘befallen us. What sins have we committed that we should ‘be drowned in thé 
sea of misery? We have not forgotten thee and yet thou hast made us suffer, 
Alas! how sad is the condition of India! We have been reduced to such 


poverty that we have no food to eat. We have become helpless and do not 


care for one another. We have lost everything we possessed, we have no tongue 
to speak and we have to depend upon others like a partridge caught in a net, 
O Vishnu, powerful and merciful as thou art, let thy mercy be extended to us 
poor Hindus.” This fervent prayer touched Vishnu’s heart and he saw that 
the sufferings of the Hindus were due to the great change that had come over 
in their loyalty, and thought that it was impossible for them to be happy 
unless they reverted to their old notion of loyalty. He, therefore, appointed 
a Commission of Gods to enquire into the matter and the following is a 
brief summary of its report :—The sense in which loyalty is understood at 
ag by the Indian people is entirely mistaken. The British rulers no 

oubt professedly praise their loyalty for selfish ends, but in reality the Hindus 


‘are looked upon with suspicion:and treated as if they were disloyal. As the 


Government are cunning and the people honest, not a day passes but gives 
rise to some causefor complaint. This state of things can only be remedied 
if Government change their policy or the people adopt a course similar to 
that of their rulers. — 


21. Referring to the suggestion that this year’s session of the Indian 
ss ee National Congress should be held at Delhi at the 
wien — ‘ndifference of time of the Coronation Durbar, the Prekshak says :— 
Anglo-Indian officials to. Wedonot think that much good will result from 
wards the Congress move- adopting the suggestion, The indifference of Gov- 
—" sia ile ernment officials to the demands of the Congress is 
rekshak (36), 15th Apr. not due to their ignorance but to the fact that their 
minds have been polluted by such defects as selfishness, greed, illiberality, . 
untruthfulness, high-handedness, &c. ‘I'hese vices have blinded their vision 
and deprived them of their sense of right and wrong. No wonder, therefore, 
that the prayers of the Congress should be a mere cry in the wilderness, 


22. A correspondent of the XKdl writes:—Sagara had two daughters 

, named Laxmi (Wealth) and Madira (Wine). Laxmi 

A fable sarcastically de- was given to the Peshwas in marriage and Madira 

wee i maa of tothe English. In course of time, on account of the 

"E61 (105), 18th Apr. overthrow of the Peshwas’ rule Laxmi became a 

widow, Seeing her condition, Madira asked her to 

come to her country with her wealth. Thus Madira took Laxmi to England 

and has been ever since managing her estate. We all know what is the 

condition of the people here since Laxmi departed from this land and how 
Madira has been carrying on her rule in this country. | | 


23, The Praja Bandhu dwells on the value of industrial developmont in 


India as a a for the poverty of the comusry 
Industrial development in and makes the following remarks as to how suc 


indie. development can be ed:— There is very 
abreje Bandi (28) 15th ttle chance of the British Government ond 


| protective duties on British products. A Govern- 
ment that imposes Excise duties on Indian-made cloth at the bidding of 
Manchester can hardly be expected to do any such thing. ‘We are, therefore, 
thrown back upon our own patriotism and resources. If we want native 
industries to. grow and take root, we must protect them by giving preference 
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to native-made articles. This implies a degree of self-sacrifice which on tho 
part of our countrymen perhaps it may not be prudent to countupon.. Let 
those, however, who desire to see their countrymen saved from destruction 
bear in mind that the national regeneration cannot be effected without large 
and continuous sacrifices, and that as one of the first steps towards a better 


industrial state, we 


u ht ‘as far as possible to patronize home-made in pre- 


tcl 


ference to imported artic 


24. The Vartddarsh makes an appeal to the citizens of Mélvan (Ratné- 


- Appeal to the citizens of 


M4lvan to celebrate the 


— anniversary of | 
Shivaji. - 


Vartddarsh (138), 14th 
Apr. 


girl District) to celebrate the approaching anniversary 
of Shivaji. After describing the merits of Shivaji 
and the services rendered by him to the country, the 
paper remarks:—If the people of Malvan could 
collect about 4 or 5 hundred rupees for raising a 
memorial to their conquerors, ‘should they not collect 


at least an equal sum for celebrating the anniversary of one who established 


native rule ? 


25. Commenting on the appointment of Mr, Geidt as acting Judge of 


' Alleged stpersession of the 
claims of a native officer in 
the recent appointment of 
Mr. Geidt as acting Judge of 
the Bengal High Court. 


the Bengal High Court, the Shri Saydji Vijay 
says :—In his Convocation address, His Excellency 
Lord Curzon assured the Indian public that Govern- 
ment were never chary of appreciating the merit 
of native officers. The recent’ appointment of Mr. 


Shri Bayijs Vijay (27), Geidt as acting Judge of the Bengal High Court in 
ee supersession of the Siskins of Mr. 3. L. en, how- 
ever, shows that Lord Curzon does not act according to his professions. Mr. 
Gupta is senior to al! other District Judges in Bengal and has also twice acted 
as Judge of the Bengal High Court. It is, therefore, unjust that Government 
should have trampled upon his legitimate claims on the present occasion. 
Lord Curzon ought to see that he gives no cause to question his sense of 


justice. 


26. “So many indeed are the specious statements in which the Finance 
Minister has indulged in his last Budget that we are 


The vi ag OBE 134, really astonished at them. It is not possible to conceive 
4 a in aie (20), of such an abundant crop of fallacies, the untruth of 


which is exposed by even a superficial examination, 


For instance, in referring to the several heads under which the so-called 


“Economic Progress’ of the country was perceived by his peculiar vision, 
that optimistic official went tothe length of referring to the savings of the 
people in order to prove his point. But what do we find in the table under 
ph 100? Figures of private deposits in Presidency and Joint Stock 

mr Are they in any sense an index of the economic progress of the masses ? 
Can it be honestly averred that the deposits in these banks belong to the 
poor? As a fact, it is well known to the meanest intelligence that the 
private deposits belong: (a) to the rich European firms; (d) to the Kuro- 
officials and merchants; (c) to the well-to-do classes of the more enlight- 

ened section of the Indian community who understand the benefits of deposit- 
ing money in banks.......... ‘We challenge the Finance Minister to say that the 
increase in the private deposits of Presidency and Joint Stock banks in India can, 
in any manner, be said to represent the increased prosperity of the masses, Of 
course, the Post Office Savings Banks imply that the poor, who have any savings, 
deposit in these banks. To a certain extent, they are an index of the savings of 
the poorer classes. In India, however, according to the annual accounts of the 
Post Office Savings Banks published in the Gazette of India, there is nothing to 
speak of by way of deposits in the Savings Banks of the mass of the agricul- 
tural population. The total amount of deposits refers to the 20 per cent. 
of the population which is non-agricultural. This includes savings of British 
soldiers - as well as of subordinate Railway officials who are European and 
earn good salaries. But taking even the figures of all these as they are given 


in the table what may be the growth between 1898 and 1902? In the former © 


the savings banks deposit came to 9°28 crores ; in the latter, to 10°69 crores. 


ear * 
The increase is 1°41 crores equal to 15 per cent.in 5 years, say 3 per cent. 


anne IM om» re cena: il 


But this growth by itself méans:nothing. We have to compare tho amount of 
the total deposit with the number ofthe population. ‘The quotient isthe real 
tost of the increase or decrease, This essential point has been concealed. 
But thore is nothing surprising in it, We have found out, while carefully 
examining almost all statistics published by the Government of India, that 
they have been studiously omitting all crucial ones which may go to tell their 
own tale of Indian poverty......... Sir Edward Law could have easily given 
us the total number of depositors and mentioned whether there was at all 
Any improvement, whether the decline going on from 1888 had been arrested 
and whether there was an improvement, however slight, in the people’s savings. 
But for reasons best known to him he has held studious silence on the subject and 
concealed the essential factor, which is the real test, from the public gaze. 
This is the manner in which the public are treated to the so-called ‘ facts’ 
of economic progress which on close and searching examination are found to 
lack the elements of scientific accuracy and reasoned truth.” 


27. In view of the surplus shown by the Imperial Budget for the current 
year, the Prekshak requests Government to make 

The Imperial Mudger ant’ liberal takavi advances to the rayate so that, it says, 
pray icine r eas te they may be able to replenish their agricultural stock. 
Indian people feel pride in It also suggests that the salt-tax should be reduced, 
som. og get the British Jt says :—It is by such concessions as these that the 
mpire. — ©eomposite patriotism ’ of which the Viceroy has-re- 

RD, aceccnal os eden ah cniy spcleut can arise inthiscountry. So ide as the 
Indian people have to remain in poverty, it is impossible for them to be proud 
‘of being the subjects of the British Government. Such pride can spring 
up only when the people are convinced that Government are really anxious 
to promote their welfare, At present, we have to bear the burdens of the 
empire while the benefits of it are exclusively enjoyed by our rulers, | 


28. “That the Finance a = simply play with India’s millions 

is proved by the fact that the expenditure on army 
Beiccors a g egy et services for India ior the year 1902 is estimated . 
increase in military expen- exceed by £1,535,400 the Budget figure for 1901. 
dituro in India, The expenditure in 1901 was comparatively low 

Mahrdtta (9), 18th Apr = heeause India got relief to the extent of the pay of 
the Indian Army contingents lent to England for Imperial service iy 
South Africa and China, And we, therefore, feel almost tempted to hope 
that England’s wars may continue as before and that it may be necessary 
for her to draw upon the military resources of India. The Boer war should 
have taught the Indian Government lessons very different from those which 
they profess to have learnt. The Government. affect to have discovered 
the necessity of securing greater efficiency to the Indian Army. But they 
seem to ignore the fact that it is not on the efficiency of an army but the 
contentment of the subject-people that the safety of the country will really 
depend, and that it is not avery wise policy to spend millions belonging 
to the tax-payer upon the army in spite of the protests of the people. 
Not only are additions being made to the Indian Army, but the pay of the 
British troops is also being increased; so that a permanent burden of some 
millions will be saddled on this country.......... Nothing could possibly 
justify such a scandalous disregard of Indian interests except the principle of 
‘woe to the conquered,’ especially when we remember that the growth of 
the military charges has been consistently the one -burden of the doleful song 
of Indian politicians. But in this matter it is not only the Indian politicians 
that disapprove of the particular measure, but fortunately we have on our side 
the testimony of most of the exponents of Anglo-Indian opinion.” _ sate 


29. The growing we a coop a India is the real cause of 
ae es e indifference of Government to the welfare of 
_ Kesart (109), 16th Apr. the people in-matters of internal administration, 
Ever since 1857, the military expenditure of India has been regulated by 
Imperial considerations, The rivalry existing among European nations has 
led them to steadily increase their armaments so that Europe at present 
resembles an armed camp, England isas it were engaged ina race with 
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the continental nations and India being a conquered country has to bear 
the effects of her Imperial policy. It is well known that the Indian army has 
been of great help to England in the ‘Transvaal as well as in China. Nobody 
can be sure in what wer the struggle among European nations will end. There 
is, however, no doubt that the preparations that England has to make for it have 
served to increase the burden of India’s military expenditure. So long as this 
unjust expenditure is not reduced, it is not likely that Lord Curzon will suc- 
ceed in his schemes for bettering the internal condition of the country. 


30. “Sir John Woodburn, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, pressed 
strongly for the reform of the Police in this country 
Sir John Woodburn on while speaking on the occasion of the Budget debate in 
be Hetorm. the Viceroy’s Council. His Honvur’s remarks bear a 
jardt Mitra (18), 13th 1 : avy . 
Apr., Eng. cols. close personal experience of the working of the Police 
in this country and the urgent need to re-organise it at 
the earliest date. It isa reform for which the people have long cried, and in 
which the authorities everywhere have with singular unanimity joined their 
powerful voice now and again with that of the people.......... With the 
need for reform, therefore, we join hands with His Honour. Not so, however, 
with the remedy that he has suggested. Money alone is the balm in His 
Honour’s view to cure the Police of all its ills, natural or acquired. We do 
not think so. We have no faith in the capacity of money to purchase honesty 
and efficiency so far at least as the Police are concerned. They may be under- 
paid, we are ready to grant. But they know as a rule how to recoup their wants 
and are never actually out of pocket. The increase to their emoluments will 
not do any good. For the reform to be effective the Police must be something 
better than mere watch-dogs of the local authorities, An absolute submission 
to the wishes and whims of his superiors is what is required of a Police officer 
at present, and so long as he does this he is safe to ply his nefarious calling of 
wholesale corruption and bribery in the teeth of all popular clamour, and can 
even hush a nervous Press anxious to expose his shortcomings with the help 
of his baton. To our mind the duty of the Police lies not so much in the 
detection of crime and protection of the innocent as in trampling upon the 
latter and making detection of the crime a hand-maid to unnecessary torture 
and oppression for filling their own coffers.”’ 


31. Mr.Jivanji Limjibhoy writing from Il4v to the Bombay Samdchar 
See res makes the following comments on the vareer of Sir 

n pak Jivanji Limjibhoy of Qharles Ollivant as Member of His Excellency the Gov- 

vy on Sir Charles Ollivant’s ; , 

career as Member of His @rnor’sCouncil:—The departure from the usual practice 
Excellency the Governor's Of recruiting one of the two seats on the Council from 
Council. _, _.. the Judicial branch of the service, which was made by 
agra Samdchér (52), Government while nominating Sir Charles on the 
. | Council, has led to grave mistakes being committed in 
regard to certain Resolutions issued by Government during Sir Charles’ term of 
office. It would be no exaggeration tosay that some of the Resolutions issued 
by Government in recent years have been thoughtless, one-sided and in conflict 
with recognised principles of justice, When allegations of malpractices in thé 
collection of revenue in Gujarat were made in the public Press towards the 
middle of the year 1900, Sir Charles could easily have assertained the truth 
by going round in person to the talukas which were reported to be the 
scenes of the alleged irregular practices. But, instead of this, he only relied on 
the ex parte reports of the very officers whose conduct was impugned and the 
charges were denied im toto in the Government Kesolution of the 22nd August 
issued by the Famine Department. Subsequent events have made quite 
clear how far the Government were justified in issuing this Resolution. 
Government had further an opportunity to rectify their original mistake | 
when Mr. Maconochie’s report was made public, but instead of doing so they 
aggravated their original blunder by again espousing the cause of their own 
officers in their Resolution accompanying the report. These mistakes of 
policy could have been easily avoided if His Excellency the Governor had 
at his disposal the assistance of a colleague with a legal turn of mind and with 


long experience in the judicial line, 
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32. We learn that the cultivators of Il4v, a villagein Broach District, have 
sent a memorial to the Collector in connection with the 
_,, A complaint in connection yecovery of land revenue. It appears that the 30 
with the collection of. land years’ settlement in the village expired last year and 
revenue in Il4v (Broach). ; , - 
Praja Bandhu (23), 13th that the revised settlement under which the original 
Apr. assessment is reduced comes into force from the 
* current year. The cultivators have already paid the 
revised assessment, but the Paétils and Taldtis have now begun to recover from 
them the difference between the revised and the original assessment, giving the 
rayats to understand that they are doing so under orders from Government. 
Now this is extremely unjust to the rayats and we fail to understand why they 
should be deprived of the benefit of the reduced assessment especially in view of 
their extremely miserable condition. What the memorialists have asked for is no 
favour but justice, and we hope their prayer will be granted by the authorities. 


$3. The Akhbdr-e-Islém warmly thanks Government for appointin 
_ Mr, A. O. Koreishi, M.A., tothe Bombay Provteeel 
_ Thanks to Government for §eryice. ‘The step, according to it, is one tending 
ivudesuiec’ vesieaan to +0 encourage the progress of education in the commu- 
the Bombay Provincial Nity. The paper adds that in making the appointment 
Service. Government seem to have kept in mind the maxim 
Akhbdr-e-Islém (49), 12th that hard-and-fast rules and principles should give way 


Apr. when the question of fitness comes into consideration, 


34. “ With the inherited instincts of a gentleman, Lord Curzon perceived 
that the imposition of fines on clerks involved a 

Trem ie pthc oon of degradation to which educated men of that class 
subordinate clerks inGovern- ought not to be subjected. And when his fiat prohi- 


ment SEFVi00, eho (9), Ditimg fines sallied forth, we wondered how it had 
ioih Ape, Weekly “cho (2); never occurred to other eminent Viceroys and Gov- 


ernors to anticipate His Lordship’s action. Lord 
Curzon has rendered a real service to the cause of self-respect and manliness by 
thus elevating the dignity of clerks. The subordinate officials are really the 
men upon whom falls the brunt of all executive work.,..,...... And yet it seems 
strange that these men who ought to excite the liveliest sympathy are generally 
treated with scant courtesy and subjected to petty and irritating tyran- 
nies not by the head of the Department, but by the petty officers 
under whom they immediately work, e.g., Assistant Secretaries or Superin- 
tendents, ‘l'elegraph Masters or Sub-Assistant Superintendents, and others of the 
same species. favouritism, supersession, and even injustice are of common 
occurrence. ‘The subordinate cannot vehture to complain, because otherwise 
sweet revenge is sure to overtake him at the first mistake he makes, and all 
men do err sometimes at least. Even if no mistakes are made, there are 
countless ways of punishing a man most constitutionally by transferring 
him to some outlandish place and making him brood over his 
impudence and impertinence in seeking justice and redress. Only the 
other day the clerks in the Public Works Department—Cbhristians and 
noneChristians—were required to work on aSunday. Is Mr. Hughes aware 
of this fact? We heard not many days ago that signallers were sent to play a 
cricket match, and the Bsc oes Boos signallers were nearly crushed to death 
by the extra work entailed. It appears to us essential to introduce some system 
of confidential complaints to be made annually and as occasion demands. The 
subordinates should be encouraged and required to express themselves 
fully and freely. This will open the eyes of the heads of the Departments 
to glaring injustices. It will likewise check favouritism and the importation 
of relations, or castemen, We commend this class of hard-working public 
servants to the kindness of Lord Curzon and Lord Northcote,” 


85. Mr. Lawrence, = wept or of Belgaum, is a hardworking, con- 

/ _ scientivous and just officer. As he is v strict 
Bokalin to inauive inion, in the exercise of his: duties, he bessiees aus in 
alleged injustice of levying the minds of his subordinates. His famine ad- 
toll in some parts ‘of the ministration has been characterized by due and 
district. —— prompt regard for the interests of the famine- 
stricken. Such being his merite as an officer, we re- 
quest him, in view of his approaching tour in the 


wae 


Khénépur téluka, to inquire into and remove. the injustice at. present done to 
the it in the matter of levying toll at Nandgad, Mr. Brown, late Collector 
of the District, was opposed to the levy of the toll and indeed, but. for the 
obstinacy of the Engineering Department and the fact that the toll is a fruitful 
source of income to Government, it would have been long since removed. For 
the last four or five yoo there has been ‘a good deal of injustice in the district 
in the matter of establishing toll gates. Government have indeed ordered that 
from the 18th April all the toll gates should be removed to the places where 
they were two years ago; nevertheless, this order has not yet been followed so 
far as the toll gate at Hindulgi is concerned. We request the Collector to 
inquire into and remove this grievance too. 


36, Instances of assaults committed upon natives by Europeans have been 
Comments on an nssauit °° “umerous that His Excellency the Viceroy would 
alleged to have been commit- 0 well to give a bit of his mind to his countrymen 
ted upon a native peon by a instead of indulging in high-sounding platitudes about 
Enropean officer in Calcutta. the duties of natives towards their rales The con- 
“a (103), duct of European officials towards natives has become 
ie, so arbitrary and insolent that if it isnot duly checked, 

it would reduce British rule in India to the level of anarchy, pure and simple. 
Indeed the Anglo-Indians are bringing disgrace upon their country by. their 
barbarous conduct towards the natives, ‘These reflections are suggested to us 
by an assault committed by one Mr, Arlington, a European officer in the 
Consulting Engineer's Office, Calcutta, upon his peon. The facts of the 
assault show that Anglo-Indian officials are inclined to be arbitrary in their 


dealings with the mild Hindus and to harass them wantonly. They evidently 


seem to think that natives are mere foot-balls or beasts of game. It isa pity, 
however, that they are blind to the evil effects of their despicable and mean 
conduct. 


37. ‘The struggle that took place, the other day, between Lieutenant 
Goldingham and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 

Brier ge her ue. must not be allowed to pass unnoticed. Was it 
riage between the Honourable PY some right divine that the former objected 
Mr. Gokhale anda European to Mr. Gokhale travelling with him in the same 
Military officer. railway carriage? Presumably, Mr. Gokhale had 
a sa of India (15), 19th aid his fare and was as decently dressed as 
r Mr. Goldingham. Presumably, also, this gentleman 
knew quite well that a native passenger who had fulfilled the two condi- 
tions could travel with any first-class English passenger, Why did he 
create a row, then? His apologizing to Mr.. Gokhale is beside the point, 
though the apology may be taken as ending the matter so far as the aggrieved 
party is pss Unhappily, cases like this seem to be on the increase—it 
is hard to say why. A few months ago, we heard of a case in which a native 


official of position had been very shabbily treated by a European, also a Lieutenant 
in the army, This officer would not allow the gentleman to enter his compart- 


ment. There was no room elsewhere. The station-master begged and entreated 
and implored the European to let the native step in, all to no purpose. At last, 
he forced the gentleman in. What was the result? He had a most uncom- 
fortable hour of it, the European letting loose his two dogs on him (these 
ferocious hunters in the same compartment!) and threatening to chuck him 
and his belongings out. Atan intermediate station, where another European 


gentleman got in, he actually proposed his summary ejection; but the new 


arrival took the side of the native. The other man, however, became s0 
offensive, used such language and such tactics, that the poor native official 
was obliged to seek shelter in a second-class carriage. The case seemed to us 
too serious to go unnoticed. We have no doubt it was duly reported to the 
Railway andthe Military authorities. But what have they done? Nothing 
that we know of. The aggrieved dare not lodge a formal complaint, for 
fear of incurring the displeasure of his white superiors. And so he has to 
put up with as gross an insult and as grievous a piece of injustice as he ever 
suffered, Will he ever forgive it? Englishmen in India must be going 
mad to behave like this. And the authorities who connive at such conduct . 


7 are the worse lunatics of the two. All wanton aggressiveness ought to be 


promptly punished.” 


2 


38, “Some very interesting phases of the administration of justice in the 
ee eae Bombay Presidency have been brought to light in the 

The last annual report of Jast annual report of the Judicial Bopiztmsnt. The 
hia Ghee Gy i sx, °XPeriment of entrusting a certain class of judicial 
Apr., Eng. col, ~«=~»|~S-«- Work to Benches of Native Honorary Magistrates in 
the mofussil, which was started about a decade and 4 

half ago, appears to have proved successful beyond expectation.......... Con- 
sidering the difficulties under which the regular magistracy in the districts 
labour, owing to the vast extent of their jurisdiction, it would be worth while 
extending the experiment to as many places as might be. found. possible. 
Another matter of interest is the success attained by the jury system in this 
Presidency, The statistics show that out of 834 persons tried by juries during 
the year under review, only 15 instances occurred in which Judges differed 
from the verdict of the jurors. Taking into consideration the fact that the 
decision of a mofussil jury is subject to an appeal to the High Court, and that 
in many cases the High Court has upheld its verdict in preference to the opinion 


' of the Sessions Judge, the value and usefulness of the system become cgi 


It is significant that trial by jury in this Presidency compares favourably with 
the trial by assessors, as it is found that out of 3,210 persons tried with the aid 
of assessors, the Judges differed from both assessors in 642 instances, and from 
one‘of the assessors in 365 cases. It would-be interesting to know the reason 
of this phenomena, but judging from the results, one cannot help thinking that 
trial «A assessors should be gradually replaced by the jury system wherever 
possible.” 


39.. The Praja Bandhu ee, any —e " comment on the case 
ee against Mr. B. G. Tilak so long as it is swb-judice, 
Pg suit against Mr. B.- but remarks that it cannot help recording its eddion 
Praja. Bandhu (23), 13th that Mr. Tilak is a highly respectable gentleman. 
rece codes A \th ‘The paper quotes in connection with the subject a. 
Apr. ; Phamiz (10), lath Apr. Sanskrit verse meaning ‘The purity or otherwise of 
old is best tested by fire.’ The Din Mani regrets that Mr. Tilak should have 
bee involved in fresh troubles, and remarks that in the present case he has to 
suffer for the sake of others. God only knows, concludes the paper, when the 
evil stars looming over Mr. Tilak will cease to influence his destiny. Writing 
about the sureties taken from Mr. Tilak by Mr. Aston, Sessions Judge, Poona, 
the Phenix says :—“ This is pretty stiff bail and it shows which way the wind 
blows. If we were Mr, Tilak we would never give ourselves rest until we got 
the case transferred to the file of some other Judge.”’ 


40, The Bombay Samdchdér reports :—Seventeen persons were placed on 
Mena trial at the Esplanade Police Court before Mr. T. J. 

-  Nesieg inicin’ oo. os Strangman, Acting Chief Presidency Magistrate, on 
the Acting Chief Presidency the charge of begging in a public street. Such of 
Magistrate, Bombay. _ the accused as were under the age of 7 were sen- 
Bombay Samachar (52), tenced to a day’s simple imprisonment, 3 elderly 
Pith Apr. beggars were sentenced to 10 days’ imprisonment, 


while the rest including a blind boy of 14 were ordered to receive 6 stripes on 


the back. Mr. Walker, Police Inspector, who wason duty at the time, brought — 
the fact of the boy’s blindness to Mr. Stranzman’s notice, but His Worship 
refused to change the sentence to one of imprisonment, although he instruct- 
ed the Inspector to flog the boy gently. Another boy of 14 named Moti 
Nathu began to bleed from the effect of the whipping and even fell down on 


‘the ground in a swoon, ‘The matter being brought to the Magistrate’s 


notice, the boy was ordered to be sent for treatment to the Gokuldas Hospital. 


4}. The Jdm-e-Jamshed raises an emphatic protest against the sentences 

; __ of whipping recently inflicted by the Acting Chief 

__Jam-e-Jamshed (63), 12th Pyesidency Magistrate on certain juvenile offenders, and 
and 16th Apr. , . ; } : 

_ says:—We cannot help regarding the sentences as 
cruel especially in view of the fact that one of the boy-offenders was blind in 
both eyes and another bled.and fainted from the effects of the whipping. The 
nuisance of begging in public streets has no doubt increased of late in Bombay 


¢ : 


but it must not be forgotten that this is due largely to the influx into the city 


21. 


ef famine-stricken ‘persons from Kithi4wdr. . Taking this circumstance in 

consideration, the Magistrate would have been well advised in tempering vustiog 
with mercy while punishing the offenders, It is really cruel to whip persons 
who are suffering from starvation. In view of the case of bleeding we would 
suggest the advisability of getting offenders examined medically previous to 
their being flogged to see if they are strong enough to endure the punishment. 
[In another place the same paper remarks in an article presumably written by 
a contributor that legislative restriction should be placed on the discretion of 
Magistrates to inflict the punishment of whipping on juvenile offenders, and 
remarks :—In an age when societies are formed for the prevention of cruelties to 
animals, it is strange that the public should remain so apathetic in the face 
of the grim cruelty with which juvenile offenders are treated. O Hindu 
brethren, how is it you have sat silent? Why has the Native Press stifled its 

voice on the subject ?} 


42. ‘Six stripes to : aaa ti for pegging !!! Six stripes to a blind 

eggar is hardly credible, Mr. Strangman is 

} ih tee Weenty Hono. (3) impervious to public Rs These ceucisintion which 

do outrage to human feelings, seem to please him 

immensely. There is no accounting for man’s taste. Nero went into ecstasies 

when he beheld human beings blazing like wax-lights, We shall welcome tie 

day when Mr, Strangman will be relieved of his magisterial duties, Mean- 

while, if he will not listen to vox populi, perhaps he will listen to the Chief 

Justice, whom we beseech to intimate to the Magistrate that we have had 
enough of his stripes.”’ 


43. Commenting on a case recently tried by the Sessions Judge of Bijapur 

- in which a woman named Parvatyavva and a man 

Request to Government to named Ningayya were charged with murdering the 
ver (Bijdpan) to in wl ow adopted son of a millionaire of Bagalkot (Bijdépur) 
Se named Hundekar, the Prekshak says that the 
Prekshak (36); 9th Apr. | evidence adduced in the case seems to show that, 
besides the above-mentioned accused, other persons 

are also implicated in the murder. It suggests that in case the local Police are 
not able to find out all the culprits, Government should depute Mr. Brewin 


to Bagalkot for the purpose. 


44, ‘Mr. Batty being promoted to the Bombay High Court leaves charge 
of his office as Judge of the Sadar Court and Judicial 
Mr. Batty as Judicial Com- Commissioner in Sind to-day. In Mr. Batty, Sind 
inc of Gig and he -— lose a Judge, the ~ bye — ” 4 not " 
7 < or many a year and whose loss wi e great 
ee deploredand keenly felt by all who are affected i 
the administration of justice in the province. Having combined in hime 
self vast learning, untiring industry, and a conscientious attention to the 
minutest details, his judgments were monuments of erudition, and inspired 
a confidence not less than that due to the pronouncements of the highest 
tribunals in the land. And his work as Judicial Commissioner was the 
model of administrative fairness. His patience, his suavity and his surpassing 
courtesy marked him out as an ideal Judge and one of the noblest occupants of 
the Bench. Nor has he been lacking in social qualities. Besides being a very 
genial host, by his extreme affability he has endeared himself to one and all 
that came in contact with him. In his private life he has shown himself as 
thorough and well-bred a gentleman as ever trod,on earth. All the more poignant 
is the disappointment we feel at this one aberration of his that he should have 
lent himself tv recommend for magisterial] powers a man who had been con- 
demned as untit to continue as the City Magistrate of Shikarpur in consequence 
of an enquiry held by Mr. Batty himself into certain complaints.......... With 
this exception, the public have nothing but praisefor Mr. Batty as Judge 
and administrator. But the loss of Sind is the gain of the Bombay High Court, 
In Mr. Jacob, who succeeds Mr. Batty to the Sadar Court, the Province will 
find a sufficient compensation for their loss. Mr. Jacob has on different 
occasions served as District Judge in all the three districts of Sind, To the 


knowledge thus acquired of the people of the province he adds judicial 
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senmen‘and legal training of an exceptionally high order. By his fearless 
independence, stern impartiality and unswerving devotion to law and justice, 


‘Mr. Jacob has proved himself one of those Judges to whom British justice 


owns its lustre and its best traditions,”’ 


45. The Sind Gazette reports that in reply to the address presented 
| | to him by the members of the Karéchi Bar, 
Mr. Batty on the constitu. Mr, Batty said :—‘ Regarding the constitution of 
tion of the Sadar Court in the Sadar Court, I have experienced’ the very. 
ar ° ibilities that fall on a'single Jud 
Sind Gatette (13), 18th Stave responsibilities that fall on a'single Judge 
Apr. | aving to decide cases affecting. life and. death, 
? . and very often large interests in property. If union 
be strength, it is nowhere more needed than on the Bench. Many of you have 
been through the course of a University and have probably studied Bacon, 
and you remember that he says that discussion forces one to unfold all that is 
in one’s mind and so makes all things clear, I think that on the Bench it is 
of almost inestimable advantage to have the opportunity of discussing the 
details of a case with a brother Judge. There is nothing to supply that where 
the Judge has to sit alone. Where he has a colleague a Judge. is under the 
necessity of stating the case plainly and of hearing what his brother Judge has 
to say; fresh light is also thrown upon the case by suggesting and drawing 
attention to various little matters which may escape the notice of the 
single Judge, however careful he may be, when sitting by himself. I am 
sure that this Court requires more than one Judge. It is most essential for 
the important mercantile cases that have to be decided here. I have read 
carefully, and have given the best consideration to the admirable scheme pre- 
pared by Mr. Crouch. I daresay some of you might rip that more highly- 
qualified Judges than we can command in Sind should have the disposal of 
cases, and therefore consider that the High Court would be a more suitable 
tribunal than any that could be provided for Sind in the present state 
of finances. Against this there is the great disadvantage in -the pros 
of delay and the difficulty of adequately representing cases. Such disadvantages 
were very probably considered fully before the submission of the scheme 
which Mr, Crouch has so carefully considered and drafted. I believe he took 
counsel with the whole body of you before submitting it, and I cannot think 
any discussion by me is necessary or advisable; in fact 1 hardly think I can 
say anything now as to the probability of that scheme being ultimately 
accepted, because Government might take very different views from those 
that I myself entertain. But I think that some improvement is necessary 
having regard to the conditions of Sind. You have cases in Karachi such as 
you get nowhere, except on the Original Side of the Bombay High Court; 
those are the very large number of cases in connection with shipping and 
mercantile interests and cases connected with bills of exchange, which an 
ordinary Judge in the mofussil never gets a chance of hearing. He has 
no opportunity of mastering the law and reading up the decisions relating 
to them, and when he comes here he has not the time to acquire the necessar 
knowledge. I am sure Judges are most anxious and desirous of master- 
ing this knowledge, but have not the time to do it here, and those who do | 
try break down under the attempt. Owing to the changes in the service 
I doubt whether it is possible that the work that has to be done by the 
Bench in Karachi can be efficiently performed, and special appointments 
are necessary to make adequate provision to suit the special exigencies of the 
case. We have recently lost a Joint Judge in whom there was daily more and 
more growing confidence, and who was a man of great ability. I speak of 
Mr. Kennedy who has just gone to Hyderabad. I could not help noticing that 
his health was breaking down under the strain. There was hardly a day that 
he was free from fever, and the stress of work was such that I do not think he 
was able to bear the double burden. And-so it is you see that as soon as a 
Judge is just beginning to get into the way of deciding the important cases 
that crop up in Karachi, he has to leave the place. I think the only way of. 


_ providing a remedy is to relieve the District and Sessions Judge by a Judge. 


who would be able to deal with the Original Side High Court cases in connection 
with trade and business, These two things seem to me most essential apart from 
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the Sadar Court, and if you get’these two things you will-have no difficulty in 
getting a Bench of three Judges, because with the Judicial Commissioner in Sind. 
you will have all the materials available. This would give greater confidence 
to the public, it would ensure much greater power and efficiency to the Judges 
themselves, and it would also preserve that continuity of principle which I think 
is: very much wanting in Sind. The public must know what is going to be 
considered legal later on ; we must have some certainty in the principles that 
are going to be recognised in deciding cases. As Mr. Crouch remarked, Karachi 
is no longer a fishing village but an important trade centre, It has suffered 
severely from a succession of misfortunes. Plague and famine have depressed 
trade and enterprise. But it has kept up marvellously and it is a great comfort 
' that it has stuck to its ge and that its import and export trade of all 

classes has exceeded that of the port of Madras. I have great confidence that 
an appeal to Government on these grounds, and others which I do not think it 
necessary to recapitulate, for the aid which, as Mr. Crouch remarked, is very much 
needed, would he successful, for an efficient administration is as necessary in 
Sind as in other parts of India, and I think it would be difficult to say that 
there has been adequate provision for efficient judicial administration under 
the present system. The amount of magisterial work is too much to be looked 
after by one man, the number of criminal cases being exceptionally heavy. 
The great bundle of papers which the hard-working Registrar has to go 
through every month is quite sufficient to keep one man fully employed, and it 
is sufficient tv fully occupy a man to get through the cases marked extraordi- 
nary and exceptional by him.” ! | 


46, “Mr, Ali Akbar Hassanali having been adjudged by the highest 

“ 1 veh = Judicial Court in the Province to be unfit for 
ment cf Mr. Ali Akbar ™agisterial work in Shikdrpur, his appointment as 
‘Hassanali as Honorary Honorary Magistrate in Hyderabad has come to 
Magistrate in Hyderabad. everyone as a surprise, and the general feeling 
Kardéchi Ohronicle(7),13th goainst itis one of deep resentment and poignant 
ay. ' bitterness, But it cannot well be otherwise. <A 
Magistrate who has been found unfit for one place, can never be found fit for 
any other place, much less for Hyderabad, and all that we can say in the 
matter is that it does not show any remarkable wisdom or discernment on the 
part of the authorities responsible for it. We cannot concl ude without urging 
on Mr, Steele the necessity of watching the doings of this young Magistrate. ”’ 


47. <A correspondent of the Sind Gazette writes :—‘‘ The Bombay Govern- 
ment have often expressed the desire to see more and 
Request to, the Commis- ore graduates appointed in the Revenue Department 
sioner of Sind to employ 8 . P ; : : 
nates in the Revenue 2nd given liberal promotions, not only in the interests 
epartment in preference to of increased efficiency, but for the sake of imparting 
non-graduates. a higher moral tone to the administration, It is 
— Gazette (18), 18th elieved—and the belief has very solid experience 
.: to support it—that the almost universal corruption in 
the subordinate ranks of the service, which is now being so much deplored by 
officials and the public at large, will greatly diminish and eventually disappear, if 
District officers draft into the Department men who have imbibed Western culture 
and have been injected with better ideas of self-respect, of honour, and of rectitude 
of conduct. Inthe Presidency proper, graduates have been receiving considerable 
encouragement, but not so in Sind as yet. In the Presidency proper, in order 
to prevent non-graduates having an undue advantage over graduates, they 
are not admitted to the Departmental Examinations until they have served 
for a period of five years; while no such restriction is imposed upon 
graduates, This is a very just concession in favour of graduates—considering ch 
the amount of time, money and energy they have spent in receiving higher si 
education, The result is (as shown in the Bombay Civil List issued in a 
October 1901) that out of 53 Deputy Collectors in the Presidency proper, 
17 are graduates—a fairly good bo oe that in Sind out of 
20 such appointments, none is held by agraduate. Again, while the Presidency 
roper ies of 75 graduate Mamlatdars out of a total number of 178, 
in this Province—where there are more than 50 Kardarates—only 2 graduates 
have been fortunate enough te be promoted to the rank of a Mukhtiarkar, — 
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Tlie total ‘number of graduates in the Revenue Department in Sind does 
not at present exocded 95, most of whom, it is sad to say, are petty Munshis 
drawing meagre salaries varying from Rs. 17 to Rs. 40 per mensem......../. 
The weightiest ground for the employment of University men in the 
Revenue Department is, as I huve already indicated, the higher moral 
tone which their presence in considerable numbers is sure to impart to the 
subordinate service. It is this, more than anything else, that has made 
the Bombay Government so anxious to enlist graduates in the Department. 
They have seen its practical advantages in the Presidency proper, and rg oe 
anticipate similar results in Sind, Sir Evan Jamesand Mr, Giles were both 
of the same mind, the former being quite enthusiastic. Going beyond the 
limits of our own Presidency, what is the lesson taught by experience? If — 
there is much greater purity of administration now than there was 25 years 
ago, to what else can it be ascribed if not to the influence of English Profes- 
sors and English literature, to the higher ideals of public morality which 
the Universities have infused into the Indian youth? This is testified to 
by all responsible rulers, and by none more earnestly than by the present 
illustrious Viceroy. Surely the collective wisdom and experience of the whole 
administration must carry greater weight with District officers than the 
a priori misgivings of a few individuals, misgivings that are too often due to 
the cunning suggestions of Head Clerks and Head Munshis who have their 
own little plans to realise. These men, besides having relations to provide 
for, must protect the vested interests of their present subordinates who bring 
all sorts of influence to bear on them, It thus happens that in some 
distiicts graduates are admitted on the clear understanding that they are to be 
placed on a footing of equality with non-graduates! When a marked distinc- 
tion is made between covenanted and uncovenanted officials in the higher grades 
of service, is it not just and reasonable that a similar distinction should be observed 
in the case of graduates and non-graduates? Let us hope that Mr. Cumine, 
our new Commissioner, who is reported to be strongly in favour of appointing 


University men to responsible posts in the Department, will remedy the 
deplorable state of things that now exist.”” : , 


Baducation.. 


48. ‘*The system of nominations to Professorships, at the Grant Medical 


Comments on the rumour- 
ed intention of Government 


to appoint the Personal 


Assistant to the Surgeon- 
General to the yacant Chair 
of Botany in the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. 

Votce of India (16), 19th 
Apr. 


College, has been a grievance of long standing. It 
was referred to at some length by more than one 
witness before the University Commission, and Sir 
Bhalchandra Krishna’s letter on the subject to the 
Times of India is a fresh reminder. Good wine, they 
say, needs no bush, and the cause for which Sir 
Bhalchandra is pleading is so excellent that it needs no 
word of commendation from others. If the Chair of 


Botany, which Dr. MacDonald is about to vacate, is 
proposed to be filledin the way rumoured, it will be one more illustration of the 
inscrutable ways of Government. But if, as has been suggested, there is no ~ 
truth in the rumour, Dr. Bhalchandra will probably be more pleased than anys 
body else to find himself misinformed, It is ‘ the interests of Medical Educa- 
tion ’ for which the Doctor is anxious, and rightly so. But there is no occasion 
to misunderstand him if he speaks of the ‘ tradition ’ according to which the Chair 
about to be vacated should be filled by non-service men. All he means,.we 
imagine, is that an officer in the service should not be nominated merely because 
he belongs to the service, if he does not possess superior qualifications to other 
men available on the spot, who have devoted special attention to the 
subject. That such there are, is known to the whole profession. In any case, 
Dr. Bhalchandra is not open to the charge of suggesting preferences otherwise 
than on the ground of fitness, The evil of transfers, to which he refers, is one 
that is so easily avoidable, that it is not clear why Government should have 
thought it fitter to order a transfer that is inconvenient all round in preference 
to making pay personal, as is done in many cases to obviate this very evil: in 
other departments of the administration, Dy. Bhalchandra has appealed to 


26. 


Lerd: Northcote to settle the question of the appointments: once ,more: onthe, 
lines fixed by. his predecessor. The possibility of Major Meyer's transfer. 
being rescinded is scarcely to be thought of; but if the considerations set forth. 
by Dr. Bhalchandra are allowed due weight in deciding the other question of. 
immediate importance, viz., the nomination to the Chair of Botany, he will 
not haye set them forth in vain, and we shall also have known that ‘criticism 
of the effective sort’ is not a thing unknown to Indians.” 


49, “If it be true that the Personal Assistant to the Surgeon-General is to 


be appointed to the post, Government by so doi 
hen thee: al. (38), 14th will be perpetrating a double injustice, The Pusnal 
ey Assistant is, we are told, an over-worked officer, and 
he cannot be expected to do full justice to his additional work. ‘The claims. 
of the natives must also be considered. It was only the other day that Lord 
Curzon declared in his Chancellor’s address that Government would never 
ignore native ability wherever found. The Local Government, too, has from 
time to time pronounced its readiness to encourage native talent. It cannot be 
denied for a moment that there are amongst us at least some distinguished 
Medical men who have made a life-study of Botany......... As our local 
contemporary of the Times of India observes, however, in a sympathetic 
leaderette on the subject, we heartily wish that ‘Sir Bhalchandra has been: 
misinformed and that Government have not cherished the intention he ascribes: 
tothem.’ Can we, therefore, —— a native or at any rate a non-serviee man to 
secure the post ? The Grant Medical College has till now been practically an 
exclusive Institution. Everything, in fact, about the College, whether it 
concerns the appointment of a Professor or the appointment of an Examiner or 
anything else connected with the College, is managed almost exclusively on the 
principle of monopoly. The control of the Director of Public Instruction is 
only nominal, and the Surgeon-General manages everything with his own 
authority. The dual control is quite inexplicable. The appointment of a 
competent native to the post in question would pave the way to break the 
long-established—and by no means desirable—monopoly existing in the highest 
quarter in which Medicine is taught.” 


NU unicipalities. 


50. The Sudarshan publishes a brief account of an interview which, it says, 

the Editor of the paper recently had with Mr. Lamb, 

_ Mr, Lamb, the Collector of the Collector and District Magistrate of Ahmednagar. 

OME pp ae the ques- According to the paper, Mr. Lamb explained during 

‘Sudarshan (1 86), 12th Apr. the interview his reasons for vetoing the resolution of 

the Ahmednagar Municipality on the subject of 

water-pipes (vide paragraph 5» of Report for the week ending 12th April) and 

said that his action in the matter was not at all influenced by any pressure 

brought to bear upon him by Mr. Watson, the Municipal Secretary. The 

Editor of the paper thanks Mr. Lamb for granting ‘him the interview and for 

explaining his conduct with regard to the resolution of the Municipality above 
velersed to and praises him for his high sense of duty and his industry. 


51. A correspondent of the Prekshak requests the Satara Municipality 

to improve the present water-supply of the city. He 

Request to the Sétéra gays that the water supplied to Satdra is not pure and 
Municipality to improve the that it should be filtered before distribution in the 
ween? (88), let , a city. He further says that if this be impossible, the 
| : Municipality should purchase from the Public Works 
Department the water reservoir from which, he says, the Maharajah of Satara 


brought pipes for his own use and supply the city with water therefrom. 


Native States. 


62. Commenting on His Excellency the Viceroy’s recent visit to Hyder- 

abad, the Indu Prakdsh says:—“ We are sure the 

His Excellency the Vicee Nizam must have profitted considerably by the sound 

roy’s Dao to aoe , advice, in every matter pertaining to his big State, of 

wt Ate neh } 17th such a capable statesman as Lord Curzon. We hope 
Apr., Eng. cols. oh & Capa : 

ae Y this mutual exchange of sympathy between th 
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roling Princes andthe’ highest represen tative of His Majesty’ in this country’ 
will 2 a great deal Ang ‘about ‘a uniformity of interests between ‘the’ 
East and the West, which is so much desired by every true lover of the’ 
British Empire.” | 4 Ce enn Serer a, 

_ 68, A correspondent writes to the Phoenix :—* It Sp Ecar from your 
pee To re issues that you are inclined to regard ‘EH. A.. 

Phan se (10) 12th Apr, ood,’ the author of ‘The Khairpar. Scandal’ asa 
Bes co * pseudonym. Allow.me to mention that ‘E. A. Good’ 
stands for Edwin Albert Good. He is a European, born: in England, and is 
well-known throughout Bombay where he served for a long time in the Police, . 
He resides at Parel (Bombay) and is known to the Vazir to whom he had 
applied for service some time ago, as the Vazir stated the other day in Karéchi. 
In justice to the author it must be said that he has thrown a dogg . pvr agin 
challenge to the Vazir and has made no attempt to disguise his identity, so. 
that the Vazir may easily take it up if the charges be false.” | 


54. One Mr. * a) a J egal writing yg Karéchi 

_._ :to the Pheniz. about the administration of Khairpur. 

i tercunt mis Gree 4st State, observes :—“About three years. ago a sudden. 
and unaccountable order, which is in force to-day, was passed by the State 
authorities to the effect that the State’s own rupee coinage should no 
longer be accepted by the Exchequer of the State in payment of either 
land-renh, fines, taxes or anything else, What renders the above action quite 
illegal, and reprehensible in the highest degree, is the fact that preparatory to 
it the Vazir had, gradually and without revealing his intentions, been replacing 
the native coinage in the Treasury by Government of India rupees bought. 
in the market, thus in the end throwing all the discredited and debased 
native coins on the hands of the people on whom alone has fallen the heavy 
burden of the depreciation of the rupee that has attended and followed the. 
process of excluding it from the ‘Treasury. Whereas formerly the native rupee 
was worth 15 annas or so, at present it fetches about 9 annasonly! In 
many cases, no doubt, the loss to individuals could not have been serious,, 
but there is a large and important class, on whom the change has weighed 
heavily and in some cases ruinously. What on earth could have induced 
the Vazir to inflict this gratuitous and wunmerited injury on his own 
subjects is beyond my comprehension........... But the arbitrary and 
high-handed character of the proceeding does by no means end here. 
When suits are filed for the recovery of cld debts, a most extraordinary 
thing happens, Suppose a man lent 100 Khairpur rupees when the 
value of the rupee was 165 annas. If he now filesa suit and establishes his 
claim he gets again 100 Khairpur rupees with the depreciated value of 9 
annas a piece; and yet mirabile dictu, the stamp fee is charged not on the 
present value of the coin, not even on its old value, but on an equal number of 
Government of India rupees! Could anything be more monstrous, more tyran- 
nical? The ostensible rate at which the State of Khairpur claims stamp fee is 
123 per cent., but in the above manner a solid fee of no less than 23 per cent, 
is actually levied. And as if to emphasize and render more palpable still the 
ridiculous and extortionate character of the proceeding, the same fee of 124 
Government of India rupees is charged when the claim is for Rs. 100 lent at a 
time when the rupee was worth 11 or 12 annas. The aggrieved persons have 
now and then complained, but timidly. The Vazir‘at one time gave 
promises of redressing the wrong, saying that he had asked the English Gov- 
ernment to re-coin the State rupees with the name of the State on one side and 
the Queen’s (or King’s) image on the other; and that all the Native rupees 
would then be bought up by the State (at what rate, it would be interesting to 


‘know). Later on, it was said that the Vazir had sent 500 rupees (bought in 


the market at the then current rate) to the Mint, with a request that they 
might be melted down and re-coined either as above or as Government of India 
rupees for the charge of an anna or tw per rupee, but the Mint authorities, 
‘it seems, refused. Be that as it may, months after months passed, and the 
expected relief came not. In December last a deputation waited upon the 
Vazir to press the matter once more on his attention. He received them 
‘kindly, and naively suggested that they might melt the coins at home and 


make ornaments! There is thus no longer. any. prospeet, of the illegal ,and 
high-handed action of the Vazir being rectified by himself, much less by the 
nominal ruler. The only ee of the Khairpur people. lies inthe , generons 
and powerful intervention of t 


same are ignored or trampled under foot, asin the present instance, by the , 


responsible officials of the State....... The change in the currency, which does” 
noteven pretend to justify itself, which is violently unjust in its nature. 
and highly mischievous in its consequences, has been introduced in a manner. , 
that ‘speaks of the autocrat, and the Khairpur public. naturally looks, for ” 
succour to the strong hand that controls the destinies not alone of British © 


India but of the Native States as well. Is it possible, when we consider 
all the circumstances, to imagine that the relief asked for will be withheld ? 
Is there not here the clearest case for investigation? I see from the 
Sind Gazetie that the Local Government is giving its consideration to the 
charges contained in EK. A. Good’s brochure. There is all the greater reason 
to hope that the subject-matter of this letter will be similarly taken up, 
the ground for enquiry being stronger.”’ 


55, Commenting on the above complaint the Sind Gazette says :—‘‘ The 
pny ane ge policy of the Vazir at Khairpur in introducing the 
pert en Aeon British Indian coinage is in itself a forward move- 
ment; but the change could have been effected 
without causing any hardship. It is not so very many years since a similar 
change in currency was carried out in Oashmere, and we believe the people 
were unaffected thereby.. The native currency should be gradually withdrawn 
and British Indian rupees given tc the people in exchange, the old rupees being 
melted down and recoined by the British Indian Mint. Ifit is true that 
Khairpur coins were sent tothe Mint and returned with a refusal to recoin 
them, it is clear that the Vazir could not have come to an understanding with 
the Indian Government before passing his order tc the Khairpur Treasury to 
refuse the native coins. We feel sure that as his attention has now been 
drawn to the matter, the Vazir will consult with the Indian Government and 
come to some agreement regarding the recoinage of the Khairpur rupee; or else 
rescind his order demonetizing the native currency—thus removing from the 
people of Khairpur a heavy burden, and a source of serious and just 
complaint.” ; ; : 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


56. “A correspondent, writing from Nasik, says that for some twelve 
months past or more a gang of dacoits have been 

Alleged terror caused by going about, terrorising the people and murdering 
— = ward oo all those who had in any way assisted the Police 
Pheeniz (10), 16th yo in hunting down and capturing the notorious dacoit 

| Chimnaji. They have already murdered six persons, 

and they have created a great terror in the district, and not in that 


district only but in Thdéna and in Khéndesh.”’ 


57. “ Robberies in this province have of late been steadily on the increase, 
We understand that the house of a native gentleman 


yey a situated in close proximity to the Civil Hospital and 
a hrontcle (7) the house of the Police Inspector, Sukkur, was 


entered into the other day and property valued at 
Re, 1,300 was stolen. No trace has yet been found either of the thief or of 
the stolen property, The Police seem to have been nowhere at the time and 
the thief succeeded in making good his escape with the booty, Mr. Nedou, 
the Sukkur Police Inspector, would do well to show a Jittle more energy so as 
to prevent the occurrence of such scandalous incidents under his very nose. 


Many other thefts have also occurred since then at Sukkur.” 


Paramount Power, which has pledged itself. : 
to safeguard the interests of the subjects of Feudatory States whenever the. 


a 


88. “The holiday 


Bakri Id and Muharram 
— at Dhoraji (Kathia- 
war, | ae 

Kathidwhr Times (8), 14th 
Apr. 


of Bakri Id was not observed at Dhoraji ( 


, 


K4thidwir), and it being resolved that even the 
Muharram one should not be observed, some distine 
ished men of the Musalman community of that 
place are said to oe ee Jetpur to o e the 
same. The members of the Taluka Oourt at Jet; 
have consequently issued a proclamation that neither 


the Tarias, Pinjaras, Dubhgars nor any other low communities should be 
allowed to enter the town without the permission of the local Foujdar. Anyone 
disobeying the order will be liable to be punished according to law.” 


‘Office of the 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Keporter on the Native Press. 
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Sir Charles Ollivant’s career in the Bombay Presidency _... coe LQam2] 
Public utterances: Comments on Sir Power Palmer’s speech at the opening 
ceremony of the memorial temple built in honour of the 21 Sikh soldiers 
who died in the defence of the Fort of Saragadhiin 1897 = w. bis 17 
Shivaji: Comments in connection with the approaching celebration of the — 
festival oe ee ise “¥ 00 or 18 
Legislation— 
The Bombay City Police Bill ... oe a es ve 41 
Lducation— 
Grant Medical College, Bombay: The Honourable Sir Bhalchandra Krishna’s 
letter to the Z2mes of India on the rumoured intention of Government to 
appoint the Personal Assistant to the Surgeon-General to the vacant 
professorship of Botany atthe—  ... $e i “wi @ 
Municipalttice— 
Bombay : 
Alleged deterioration in the composition of the Municipal Corporation, — ... 43 
Election of Mr. Mulji B. Barbhaya as President of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion, — eee see eee eee Gee 44 & 45 
oe City Improvement Trust: The — praised for showing due regard to the 
religious susceptibilities of the people... ve yas es 46 
Native States— : 
Baroda: Comments on the alleged levy of income-tax in the — State ie £0 
Hyderabad (Deccan) : Comments on the reported settlement of the Berars ques- 
tion during the Viceroy’s recent visit to — sae - ise 49 
Panna: Deposition of the Maharaja of — ove v 2 47 & 48 
Intelligence extracted from the Press 
Coronation of His Majesty the King-Emperor: Public meeting of the Goanese 
community held at Bombay in connection with the approaching — aes 51 
Ill-treatment of natives by Europeans: Alleged assault by a European Militar 
officer on a native Railway employé at the Réjkot Railway Station = 52 
Police : | 
Alleged desperate doings of a band of dacoits in the Junnar Taluka - 53 
Alleged prevalence of thefts in the Patan Taluka (Sdtara District) oe §=6s-«0 
Thetts at Tando Allahyar (Sind) ... rr 000 Ae 54 
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GUJARATI—continued. 
56 | Deshotkarsh pee .| Ahmedabad «| Weekly... —..., M&nekl4l Chhayanl4l; Audich Shahasrra 30 
7 Brdhman ; 35. 
57 =| Din Mani soo §=— woe, Broach ooo a ee kes "Baela)? zs Gopaldas; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 
ania); 47, 
58 | Fursad ,., eee »». | Bombay... ...| Monthly... -»| Bomanji Navroji K&br&ii; Parsi; 41 ... ‘ine 600 
59 | Gadgadaét ee jo ee w..| Weekly .. ee fe) Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassoda| 1,000 
ania); 36. 
60 | Gap Sap ... ee eee | Fortnightly  ...| Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzban; Parsi ; 25 425 
61 | Hitechchhu tas ...| Ahmedabad ve) Weekly ... eoe| Jesing Mulji ; Riadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 400 
62 | J4m-e-Jahdnooma .| Bombay... see) 0; iss ».| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria ; Pdrsi; 25 300 
63 | Jém-e-Jamshed ... sk i ,ee| Daily .| Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi ; 52 3,000 
44 | Kaira Vartaméan ... .| Kaira .o| Weekly ... sv! oT Fulchand; Hindu  §(Shr&vak 75 
| : | Bania) ; 63. 
65 ya Oharcha or the} Bombay... .| Daily +0. Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33. 500 
opics. 
g¢ | Navs&ri Prak4sh .. | Navs&ri... 7 aoe = Rustamji Jamaspji; Pirsi ; 52 ... en ‘ve 800 
67 | Nure Elam re-| Bombay... ».| Monthly... oe MerwA4nji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... aes ae 600 
68 |Nydyadarshak ...  ,..j Ahmedabad - Fortnightly Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrimfli| 300 
4 | | Shravak Bania) ; 33. , 
69 | Praja Mitra fos | Kardchi,,, vee Bi-weekly ve Navroji Fr4amji Billimoria ; Parsi; 28 ... 350 
70 | Praja Pokér «. »--| Surat ..| Weekly ... au Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... 500 
“1 | Punch Dand nae ..-| Bombay... «| Dow ...| Jamnad4s Bhagvdndds’; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 800 
39. : 
79 | Samsher Bahédur ...| Ahmedabad Do. ne SavAibhai Réichand; Hindu  (ShrAvak 200 
: | Bania); 57. 
73 | Stri Bodh... ie »»-| Bombay,,. .- |Monthly... a Kaikhoshru Navroji K&braéji ; Parsi; 67 400 
| | 
"74 Surat Akhbér ... ...| Surat soa Weekly ae ..., Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi : oo 300 
. { 
"% | Svadesh Bandhu ... »..| Mahudha soot Do. .-| Maneklal Khushaldis ; Hindu (Bania) ; &0 ie 250 
7g | Vishvadarshan ... vee] BILD — eee Do, .... Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Brah-| os. 
| man); 20. 
HinDl. : | 
77 Pandit oy eo.) Weekly .. i Govindrio Gangdram Wa4nwe ; Hindu (Wan- 125 
| jari) ; 40. 
78 Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Eombhay <i ae, .... Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar, 6,200 
cbar. i | Brahman); 36. | 
| : | | 
KA‘NARKSE, | . 
79 | Digvijaya ... ove | Gaday a. ...| Weekly ... .../ Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu)  ,,, 
3 | (Devang, Lingavat). 
go | Hubli Patra cere | eee} Do. + Hanmaht Sanjiv Sagar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
| man); 40. 
g) | Karndtak Vritta... —...) Dharwar eee .«((1) Shivrim Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karh4da Brehmun); 30. 
| (2) Ann&chirya Baélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu! 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 32. : \ 
yy | Loki Bandhu ... se ae eet ee ak v0s, Gurur4o Raghavendra Mamdaépur ; Hindu 300) 
| (Deshasth Briéhman) ; 37. | 
83 | Loka Mitra ben | Haveri (Dhar-| Do, ., ...| Guddo Melgir Naidgir; Hindu (Deshasth’ ,,, 
war), | Brahman). : | 
gq (| Rasik Ranjini_... »..| Gadag ... oo ag | Gaurishankar Ramprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
: | | Brahman); 40. . 
g5 | Saty’ Vritta a. Ne ee ee |: ..| Shrinivas Raghavendra Umachigi ; Hindu 200 
| | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. | 
MankATHI, | | . 
86 Arunodaya gee oo Chana eee co Weekly ooo eee KAshinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 700 
fo oen | Brahman) ; 56. sla | 
9 |A’rydvart oe eve ove] Dhulia ., oon) Do. ue ove, Withal Lakshman Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth} 400 
8 | Brahman);37- | 
gg | Belgaum Samachar —_...] Belguum vs! Doe oe ove Hari Bhikeji Samant’; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman);} 325 
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oumenmen Pt va 
Mara’THI—continued, | | : 
) | 
89 | Chandanshu ius se Tasgaon -o| Weekly ... »»-| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 28 
| | shasth Brahman); 38. | 
90 | Chandrakant «| Chikodi a) BO es .| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
, | | pawan Brahman) ; 86. | 
91 | Chandrodaya _... ve) Chiplon | Do, -.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
| ) | | Brahman); 34. | 
92 | Chikitsak... ‘ee «| Belgaum see}. 400 — —— Bhimdéji ; Hindui(Deshasth Brakman) ; 600 
i i & 
93 | Chitragupta io eo Karad ... Do. ...| Jagannath Baléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda| 100 
| | | Bréhman); 31. 
94 | Dakshin Vritta ... ..» Kolhapur -0| Do, ‘el Sadashiv Vithal P4rasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 175 
| | | senlya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 63. 
95 | Deen Mitra a ..., Bombay... BP ee a a ove 
96 | Deshakdlavartaman se Krandol Do. .. Mahddev Péndurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
| | ' Brahman), 37. | 
97 | Dharwar Vritta ... ...| Dharwar Do. ... R&o SaAheb eo Ramchandra Jogiekar ;; 700 
| | Hindu (Chitp4awan Brahman) ; 52. 
98 | Dnydn Sagar __ ... ...| Kolhapur Do. ‘ee io Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 275 
| man) ; 36. | | 
99 | Gurékhi ... a ..., Bombay... Do. ..., Vinayak Nérayan Bh&te; Hindu (Karh4da, 2,400 
Rive | Brdhman) ; 32. | 
100 | Gurékhi ... Pe soe Do, «» Daily i Do. do. 5,000 
101 | Hindu Punch ... ...( Thana i Weekly ... .. Shridhar Vaman Sathaye ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 300 
| . _ Brahman); 36. | 
102 | Jagadadarsh eee ,.., Ahmednagar Do. ..| Késhin&th Bahirdy Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
bs . pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
103 | Jagadhitechchhu ...| Poona Do. .... Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa-| 4,000 
| | wan Bra&hman) ; 70. 
104. | Jagatsamachir ... ...| Chana Do. | Lrimbak <A’baji Réje; Hindu (Kayasth 600 
! Prabhu); 36. 7 | 
105 | Kal -e| Poona ' Do. 6 Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 2,900 
re  (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 40. 
106 | Kalpataru.., ey ...{ Sholasur Do. ..., Govind Nardyan Kdkade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
be | Brahman) ; 43. | 
107 | Karmanuk see .e.| Poonase. »- Do, . Hari Nar4yan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan, 3,000 
: Brdhman) ; 32. 
108 | Keral JSokil eae ..., Bombay... ..» Monthly .| Krishnaji N&ar4yan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da| 2,000 
| Brahman) ; 45. 
109 | Kesari_... a ..., Poona «os Weekly eee ee) Dal — Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 13,000 
| wns (Chitpawan Brdhman); 39. 
110 | Kh4andesh Chitragupta ... Dhulia ... Do, .| Balwant Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman) ; 39. | 
11] | Khdndesh Vaibhav _....|_ Do. Do. . «| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 800 
: pawan Brahman) ; 50. : 
112 | Kumta Vritta... ..| Kumta .. ooo! DO, ..., Lakshman Baburéo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat! 300 
| Brdkman) ; 42. | 
119 | Lokamata.. ..  ...| Vengurla Do. .| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud O20 
| | Brahman); 23. 
114. | Lokaseva ... ate vee! Nasik a P | Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
| | Bréhman) ; 35. 
115 | Mahdrashtra Vritta 1, | BOtATA sie iA EO, tas »». Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
= 35. | | 
116 | Moda Vritta ... ...| Wai eel DO. ns K4shineth V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan; 1.500 
| Brahman) ; 50. | 
117.| Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... a Daily ... «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
ee | pawan Bréihman );39. 
118 | Mumbai Vaibhav ores pe »..| Weekly ... eee Do. do. ..-| 1,100 
119 | Nagar Sam4chér... »..| Ahmednagar ,, | Ls aera ae aca is 95) 
120 | Nasik Vritt ree sae) GAMMA coe = a .| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
| Brdhman) ; 28. 
set Ninknl Veiner? si, weil ODED cg heel DO a se Ramchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 83 
7 | * Bréihman’. | 
199 | Ny4y& Sindhu .., «| Ahmednagar .,.) Do... ess] Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth! 200 
. | Brdhman); 28. 
123 | Pandhari Bhushan —_,.,| Pandharpur «| Do.. 4. . oes} Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| : . | Brdbman) ; 28. | 
| : ; 
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MARATHI—contined. | : 
124 | Pandhari Mitr& ... .| Paudharpur .| Weekly ,.. .| Govind Sakh4rim Bidker; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
. Brahman) ; 36. 
125 | Poona Vaibhav .| Vadgaon rE: °°. apes .|| Ganesh Mahfddev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan| | 300 
Brahman) ; 38. 
126 | Prahodh Chandrika .«+| Jalgaon Do. ...| Naér@éyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu / (Deshasth| : 300 
| Br&hman) ; of. | 
127 | Prabodh Ratna... .| Barsi .| Monthly .| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam);4€@ .. 75 
128 | Pratod .| Islampur .| Weckly .. .| Ramchandra Nfrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhida Brahman) ; 44, 
129 | : Raghav Bhushan | Yeola Do. .| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35. 135 
130 Satya Mitra ose soe] Malegaon.. Do. || Balchand Hirdchand Gujarati; Jain; 25... 170 
13] | Saty4 Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. . Malek rar Limaye; Hindu (Chitp#wan) 1,000 
| orahman ; Oe 
132 : Sholapur Sam&chér __... | SholApur Do. .| Nars4ppa Abanna; Hindu (Ka@mati) ; 42 375 
133 | Shrigonda Vritt ... -- | Shrigonda Per ae V3 = Balabh ai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ;' 1CO0 
| aes 
134 | Shri Sha¢hu see ooo| BALATA ceo Do. | Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brdb- 100 
| man) ; 22 
135 Shubh Suchak Do. Do. ...| Rémohandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 159 
: ; p4wan Br&hman) ; 50. 
136 | Sudarshan -»| Ahmednagar Do. ...| Dhondo A'tm4ram Dhuse , Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman); 35. 
137. Sudhakar ‘en oon] FED te te cee || Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 400 
| Brahman); 41. 
128 | Vartadarah Fe »| Malvan ... ot ae ..| Narayan Pundlik Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 600 
| man); 41. 
139 | Vengurla Vritta ... | Vengurla Do. e Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 300 
| : | Brahman); 42. | 
149 | Vidya Vilds as .| Kolhapur | Do, ses Shanker Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 600 
| | | pawan Brahman) ; 45. | 
14] | Vidyarthi ... ove -| Nandurbar sent D0. ane § Salashiv V4man Mar&athe ; Hindu (Chitp&wan|Veryemall. 
| : | Brahman); 24 | 
142. | Vividh Dny4n Vistar MO Oo Mae .| Monthly a si Puce Fansalkar; Hindu (KarhSdal 600 
| | Brahman); 32. | 
143 | Vrittasér ... Wai «| Weekly ... .... Lakshman Mahdadev Pi tay Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 2 
144 | Vritta Sudha ‘an coe, DAtAYA ot ee} eee | Rainchandra VAman Khatévkar Hindu (De- 100 
"| shasth Brdhm: wn); 35. 
145 | Vy4pari ... ik FORA. eae Do id Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
3 | man); 39. 
| | 
SINDI- | 
14¢4 | Khairkhih Sind .,., .| Karachi Weekly ... Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 27 us 600 
147 | Mfniincnl Talis oe eo ; Do. ; ..., Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan; Muham- 
; | madan; 46. 
148 | Sind Sudhér aie Oy ces ma | KhAnchand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 33 me 60) 
149 | Sookree .., eee oe Do. Do. eee s Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 40 “ 200 
Urpu. 
150 Eombay Punch Bahadur .| Bombay .| Weekly ... | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk ; 700 
Muhammadan ; 46. 
151 Sultan-ul-Akhb4r eee Do. eee eee Daily <e% Do. do. bate 400 
Mara'THI AND KA'NARESE.| + 
d 2 ~—>s_ we | BAgalkot ...| Weekly...  «..| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth} 125 
159 | Chan rika ga y Bréhman, Smirla) os oe 
; K V eee Bija r eee eee Do eee eee Ann4ji L Gop ordpur ; ’ In u es ast 300 
ina | Seen aibhey teed Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 38. 
154 | Siddheshvar — ...| Bagalkot ret: ik. geiege ee ea Shiva)i Powsr ; Hinda (Mar’tha); 150 
¥ ° 
| : | | 
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MARA’THI AND URDU. 


155 | Champ4vati oe eve} Bid (Hyderabad) Woekly... —...! Krishnarfo Trimbakréo R&éjurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan), (Brdhman) ; 30. 


156 | Gulbarga Samachar _....} Gulbarga » | Dow oe — ove} Parashram Govind; Hindu(Brahman); 45 ... 500 


PorRTUGU £SE-KONKANI. 


157 }ALuz ‘ios ...| Bombay... oo.| Weekly ov »..| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 «| 1,000 


158 | Luso-Concanim ... ot Os Sus an ee ae ...| C. Je Francis ; Goanese ; 42 ‘iv =r eee 600 


ee _) 


Notes, —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 

C. The system of spelling vernacular wo1ds followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is tnat wnen the long a (ff or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(H = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


LD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by tho 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. 


| 


Where published, | Kdition. 


MARATHI. 
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Weekly 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Notz.—The Indian Spectator (6) is amalgamated with the Voice of India (15). 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “So far as appearances go, there is a great likelihood of peace being 
i a ae cage coe Boer on coming to a 
er 90th Aor. close. lle ing is yet proceeding in various 
ea ete parts of the seit of on i te eae Boer Generals 
have been called away on a mission of peace, and were till recently in Pretoria 
parleying between themselves as to the terms on which peace may be offered 
or accepted. A change of scene might disclose the British statesmen in power 
also taking counsel with one another and the Prime Minister discussing this 
very topic of peace with the King who, too, has been called away from his 
pleasure trip by the needs of the Empire. And we may only hope that the 
conference of the Boer Generals at Pretoria and the secret conclaves and the 
midnight gatherings of King Edward’s Ministers will not end in smoke, 
Everyone just at this moment undoubtedly expects that the unusual concentra- 
tion of all the responsible soldiers and statesmen on the Boer side may secure 
@ practical unanimity of opinion among the Boers as to the terms of peace, that 
even Mr. Chamberlain may have learnt by this time the unwisdom of postpone 
ing peace indefinitely and that the despair of the Boers and the shame of the 
British will combine together to recommend peace to both the parties.” 


2, Commenting on a statement said to have been made by ex-President 
Kruger to a representative of a home paper to the effect 
Comments ona statement that national independence is not an object of barter, 
= to have been made by the Kal says :—It is highly fortunate that ex- President 
ruger about the importance ie 1] havtal t ; e the im. 
of national independence. ruger still entertains a correct notion 0 e 1m 
Kal (105), 25th Apr. portance of national independence, When a nation 
is defeated the people therein are likely to be deluded 
into the belief that subjection is a source of happiness. It is a matter of 
satisfaction, however, that the Boers are not dazzled at the sight of the golden 
links of slavery. As peace is soon likely to be concluded between the Boers and 
the English, it is desirable that the former should have lofty ideas about 
independence, for in that case alone can the peace be truly creditable to 
both the parties, Otherwise, the Boers would be reduced to the condition 
of caged parrots. 


3. In considering the likelihood of peace being concluded between Eng- 
land and the Transvaal and the probable nature of its 

The Boer war and the terms, one must take into account the present state 
probability . age —- of feeling in England about the war and the present 
apes yea Hi © oS" strength of England’s resources as well as of those of 
Kesari (109), 22nd Apr. the Boers, The expenditure which England has had 
to incur on account of the war isso enormous that 

she finds it necessary to re-impose the duty on corn. But more serioust han this 
is the loss of life caused by the war. England has lost the flower of her army 
and her military strength has suffered alike from want of able generals and of 
recruits. His Majesty the King-Kmperor must be anxious to conclude the 
struggle in view of his approaching coronation. All these are factors tending 
towards an early termination of the war and they may induce England to be 
less rigid in her demands, As regards the Boers their numbers are no doubt 
dwindling; nevertheless, they do not seem to have abated an iota in their 
warlike enthusiasm. ‘They are still firm in their belief in the justice of God 
and even their wives encourage them not to slacken their endeavours to 
maintain the independence of their country. The Boer Commandants are men 
of remarkable courage and patience and are bent upon fighting till the bitter 
end, and the success they have won in the guerrilla warfare has only served to 
stimulate their warlike zeal. Such being the case, it is not likely they 
will be ready to make peace unless they are granted internal independence 
and are allowed to keep arms. Again, the Boers have received great 
help from their brethren in Cape Colony and they will naturally insist 
upon free pardon being granted to the latter before consenting to conclude 
peace. Such being the situation on the Boer side, one cannot feel confident of 
the early termination of the war unless the English are ready to accept the 
terms which will probably be insisted upon by the Boers. ! 
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4. “The.re-imposition of corn duties in England marks one more stage 

in the interesting change which is gradually coming 

Comments on the re-imposi- upon England, both as regards her economic condition, 
ion of corn duties in Hng- and her views on political economy, When a tax on 
Mah dtta (9), 20th Apr.; read becomes necessary for maintaining the solvency 
Kesari (109), 22nd Apr. of the exchequer of any country, we may infer 
that the country has come to the end of its 

resources. In the case of England, at any rate, the imposition of corn duties 
may be taken as proof positive of the above fact for thts reason thut they are 
the duties which have been most hated there for the last sixty years, and which 
no Chancellor of the Exchequer ever thought of resorting to though schemes 
of new taxation for the purpose of raising a revenue had often to be 
taken into consideration. Broadly speaking, the tax on bread may 
naturally remind the student of English history of the days when, by conclud- 
ing a glorious war with Napoleon, she made an immediately disastrous peace, 
On the eve of a peace with the Boers to-day, England may be said to be nearly 
as ‘feverish and exhausted’ as she was in 1815 and for some years afterwards ; 
and the re-impo#tion in 1902 of corn duties, which were for the first time 
imposed in 1815, makes the resemblance complete from more than one point of 
view. On the former occasion, the corn duties were in operation for more than 
35 years, In the present case of their imposition they may not take so long 
to be repealed; for we might expect arepeal with the next change that 
occurs in the British Ministry. But whenever the repeal may come, it will 
not come before the tax receives a voluminous support on principle from 
the advocates of protection and becomes permanently ear-marked as one of the 
items of reserve taxation on which future Chancellors of Exchequer might 
set their hand with less hesitation and also less justification than there has 
en at present.’’ [Commenting on the same subject, the Kesarz remarks :—- 
The British people have been for some time past seized with the Imperial spirit, 
with the ambition of conquering the Boers and thus extending the limits of 
their Empire. The re-imposition of the corn duties will, however, bring home 
to them the fact that it is impossible to subjugate a brave nation, confident in 
the justice of God, like the Boers, without causing great hardships to themselves. | 


5. ‘The news of Lord Kimberley’s lamentable demise, entirely unexpected 
as it was and coming as it does with all the sudden- 
ness of a bolt from the blue, will be received with the 
profoundest regret through the length and breadth of 
this country. For with him has passed away a staunch and stout-hearted 
Liberal politician, who in the tace of a thousand and one depressing and dis- 
couraging circumstances, to which many of his confiéres easily succumbed, 
never proved false to his colour, and who was also steadfast and determined 
in his adhesion to the sacred cause of India and never for a moment flagged in 
his constant endeavours to promote the true well-being and prosperity of her 
teeming millions,......... He was the Secretary of State for India during one of 
the most tempestuous periods of her history when race antipathy ran rampant 
through the length and breadth of the land, when sober-minded men lost 
their heads and sent their wits a wool-gathering, when a boycott was 
pronounced against the most noble-souled and God-fearing Viceroy that ever 
‘ruled the destinies of this unfortunat: country and when a‘ White Mutiny ’ 
was seriously threatened by a frenzied and infuriated Anglo-Indian public to 
force the hands of the Ministry at Home and procure the recall of Lord Ripon 
from India. And all this because that true-born English nobleman, who was 
an honour to his race and enhanced our regard and esteem for the British name 
and fame by his policy of large-hearted sympathy and beneticence and by his 
sense of justice and fair-play, in recognition of the equality of all British 
citizens before the law irrespective of race and creed as guaranteed to the 
Indian people by Her Most Gracious Majesty the late Queen, tried to remove 
a hateful and infamous legal disqualification that attached to the natives 
of the soil. That was a ban of degradation which was rightly resented by 
our people as a badge of our political servitude and an infringement of 
the rights secured to us under the terms of the Proclamation—the Magna 
Charta of our liberties and the golden rule of conduct for the guidance of our 


The late Lord Kimberley. 
Phenix (10), 19th Apr. 


is 


Anglo-Indian rulers. Lord Ripon tried to remowe the disqualificat; 
debarred Indian Magistrates, whatever their status or aunaiy, gel 
in judgment in the usual course upon the most contemptible white street- 
tramp going, and there was such ‘a howl raised that it seemed as if the 
very heavens would fall, and the whole order of creation CDANZE....+00s0000 
There was a motion in Parliament for the recall of Lord Ripon, but Mr. Glad- 
stone treated it with the contempt it deserved, paid a growing personal 
tribute to Lord Ripon’s numerous virtues and refused to be a party to the recall 
of the best and most popular Viceroy that India ever had. And it should 
also be told to Lord Kimberley’s everlasting honour that as Secretary for India 
he also loyally stood by the Marquis of Ripon, and gave him all the support 
and assistance in his power. Indeed when a debate was raised by Lord Lytton 
(Lord Ripon’s immediate predecessor in the Indian Viceroyalty and his very 
antithesis in most things) with the object of getting a snatch-vote from the 
noble peers in condemnation of Lord Ripon’s administration and in disapproval 
of his policy relating to Mr. [bert’s Criminal Jurisdiction Bill and the scheme of 
Local Self-Government, Lord Kimberley earnestly took up the cudgels on behalf 
of Lord Ripon, and treated the House toa thorough vindication of his most 
righteous and beneficent policy in India. The death of such a man is an event 
which cannot but be deeply mourned by every right-thinking son of the 
country which he served so faithfully and well, and every native of India 
would join us with bare heads and streaming cheeks in paying a tribute of 
eulogy to the memory of the deceased statesman.” 


6. “The other day, in reply to Mr. Herbert Roberts’ question in the 


Remarks on the _ reply 
iven by the Secretary of 
tate for India to a question 
put in the House of Com- 
mous regarding the Coopers 
Hill College. 

Mahratta (9), 20th Apr. 


House of Commons, Lord George Hamilton gave some 
interesting information about the Coopers Hill Col- 
MB siseses According to Lord George Hamilton the 
cost of the site of the College was £143,760 and the 
excess of expenditure over receipts in the last 30 years 
amounted to £48,288, Both these have been borne by 
India and amount to the total of £192,048. India 


has thus spent nearly 30 lakhs of rupeesin preparing men for its Pubiic 
Works Department in England, and it is also obvious that this heavy 
expenditure had to be incurred simply because these men had to be drawn 


mostly from the race of the rulers, 


And on the top of all this comes the in- 


justice permanently done to India by the State Secretary’s ruling that not more 
than two Indian students should be admitted to the College in any single year. 
The location of the College in Hngland is inequitable as it unduly favours 


English and hampers Indian students. 


At any rate, if express limitations have 


been put upon the benefit to be derived by Indian students from the College, 
why should not England share the expenditure in some reasonable proportion ? 
In this matter there are neither the considerations of Imperialism nor of equity 
from any other point of view on the side of England. And the imposition 
of the burden of expenditure on account of the Coopers Hill College on India 


exclusively has nothing to justify it. 


simple.”’ 


Mr. Buchanan in the Lon- 
don T'imes on the proposed 
additional military expen- 
diture to be thrown on 
India. 

Voice of India (15), 26th 


_ Apr. 


It is only acase of selfishness, pure and 


7. * Almost every mail brings news of continued discussion of the heav 


additional expenditure which India will have to bear 
under the proposed scheme of Mr. Brodrick, The 
latest champion of the forlorn cause is Mr. Buchanan 
who exposes in the London Times the iniquitous nature 
of the whole business, ‘The most remarkable feature of 
the transaction is that nobody—not even the Secre- 
tary of State for India—thought it incumbent on 


himself to consult the Indian Government before assenting to the extra burden 
when it was to be more than two-fifths, in proportion, of the total expenditure 
involved, and as much as £786,000 in amount, One feels at a loss to acvount 
for the lack of appreciation of responsibility shown by the India Office in this 
matter. ‘It is impossible to resist the fecling that India is being treated in this 
ungenerous way simply because she has not the strength to insist upon fair- play 
as between herself and the rest of the Empire. And to what purpose, it may be 
asked, was all the trouble undergone, and all the expenditure incurred in 
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tion of His Majesty the King- 
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connection with the Welby Commission if ‘the plan ey 287 in this instance is 
the one to be followed in the apportionment of charges debitable to India? It 
is a curious fatality that such investigations to save money to India should be 


- followed by the imposition of fresh monetary burdens. One is again painfully. 


reminded of Todar Mal’s ‘ law of irony working on this sorrowful star,’ ” 


8, “The speech made by Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy, Bart., the recognised 
head of the Parsi community, at the meeting of the 
The approaching oorona- ‘Darsis held last week, to vote an address of con- 
Emperor and the Parsis of gratulation to His Majesty the King-Emperor in 
Bombay. connection with his approaching coronation, was a 
Rast Goftér (25), 20th masterly exposition of the attitude which the Parsis 
Apr., Hing. cols. should maintain with regard to the rulers and the 
ruled in this country. The position of neutrality which the community in 
general has taken up in respect to the Indian National Congress and the 
various political bodies in this Presidency, representing the views of the 
Congress, has been consciously or unconsciously misinterpreted by its official 
and non-official organs, and it was but right that the recognised head of the 
community should take an opportunity of disabusing the public mind of any 
misconception in the matter.......... Even the worst enemy of the community 
cannot deny that it is entirely due to the benign British rule that it enjoys the 
nat position of one of the most advanced and prosperous communities in 
ndia. . But with all its wealth and intellect, when the question comes to 
‘India for the Indians,’ and when the administration of the country is 
placed in the hands of the people,.then that position must alter. The very 
circumstances of the country render such a result inevitable. In all representa- 
tive Governments the majority must rule, and the natural consequence of such 
a system in a country like India would be that, however important the minority 
might be, it would never have any real share in the government of the country. 
The Parsis, who would form but an infinitesimal part of such a minority, would 
become almost a negligible quantity. If we were only to take a survey of the 
condition of the Parsis during the eleven centuries they were in this country 
before the advent of the British rule, we would find that they did not have any 
appreciable share in the administration of the province where their lot was 
cast. In politics they had practically no voice. The best course, therefore, 
for the Parsi community as well as all the other communities, who are in a 
hopeless minority, is that they must stand up for the British raj which 
distributes favours amongst all with strict impartiality. It was the advice of 
Sir Jamsetji to his co-religionists to be loyal to the British Throne. But he 
urged at the same time that loyalty consisted in the promotion of all measures 
which are for the well-being of the country, and a participation in which 
would enhance the prestige of the raj. ‘The soundness of the principle 
enunciated by Sir Jamsetji cannot be gainsaid ; and it is the duty of every loyal 
Parsi to be guided by it in all his dealings with the Government, ”’ 


9, ‘*Several representative men have been selected by the Provincial 

Pee Sg ge rs Governments to represent India at the forthcoming 
Kha obatte, a Parsi Volan. Coronation of King Edward in June next, We feel 
teer, as one of the Indian gYeat pleasure in bringing to the notice of Govern- 
representatives at theensuing ment the services as a Volunteer of a gentleman, who 
on cuallive yg ve has, by his loyalty and devotion to his duties, fairly 
hae. Ba gtd es earned a claim to be one of such representatives. 
We are speaking of Captain Dinshah D. Khambatta, 

of the Poona Volunteer Corps, who first got his commission in the Beluchistan 
Volunteer Rifles at Quetta in 1884. He has been now nearly 15 years in 
service in the Volunteer Corps. He was the first Parsi, and for the matter of . 
that the first Indian, who was honoured with a commission in His Majesty’s 
Volunteer Forces in India, and he is the only Parsi who holds the rank of Captain 
among the Indian Volunteers. He has taken the keenest interest in foster- 
ing the cause of volunteering in general and Parsi volunteering in particular, 
and has risen to his present position by dint of good and intelligent work......... 
As a recognition of his services, the Government of India were pleased to 
confer on nim the Indian title of ‘ Khan Saheb’ in 1880 and later on that of 
‘Khan Bahadur’ in 1881. He isa Government servant of 24 years’ standing 
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in the Supply and Transport Corps; and his services have earned from time to 
time the commendation of Government, It is to be hoped that the services of 
Captain Khambatta, which have been so often and so much appreciated by Gove 
ernment, will be rewarded by his selection as one of the Indian representatives 


at the coronation. ” 


~ Request to Government to 
‘invite the Honourable Mr. G. 
K. Gokhale to attend the 
coronation ceremony of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor as 
representative of the Hindn 
community. 

Prekshak (36), 22nd Apr. 


10. The Prekshak . expresses its disapproval of 
the selection of Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy and of the 
Honourable Mr. Vinchurkar to represent the City 
and the Presidency of Bombay respectively at the 
approaching coronation of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, and requests Government to invite the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale to attend the ceremony as 
representative of the Hindu community, 


11, The Sultan-ul-Akhbdr professes to have learnt froma report published 


Alleged prevalence of 
immorality in Europe and 
desirability of spreading the 
Islamic faith on the Continent 
to check it. 

Sultan-ul-Akhbar 


(151), 
llth Apr. 


by the French Government that more than 10 per cent. 
of children born in France are illegitimate, the average 
of illegitimate births for Paris alone amounting to a 
little more than 33\ per cent. The paper regards these 
figures as indicative of the immorality of the French 
people and adds that it is impossible to hope for any 
improvement in the moral life of the people of Europe 


unless they embrace the Islamic faith. 
12. The hearts of both the English and the Indian people are filled with 


Alleged anxiety of the 
English people about the 
condition of England. 

Gurdakhi (99), 19th Apr. 


maintaining their vast Empire. 
and exposed the military weakness of England. 


anxiety as to the condition of their respective countries, 
England having drained away the wealth of India and 
reduced her to abject beggary, the Indian people are 
at a loss to know how to obtain the necessaries of life. 
The English are, on the other hand, anxious about 
The Boer war has destroyed the British army 
Her commerce, too, 1s on 


the decline and she has lost some of her best statesmen one after another. 
In short, the English no longer inspire awe in the minds of foreigners and 


they 
state of helplessness, 


now feel that the time is coming when they 


may be reduced to a 


Hitherto they have robbed others of their possessions, but 
now they are afraid of being despoiled by others. 
misgivings that their Empire is on the 


They seein to have ominous 
point of decline, that other nations 


might grow powerful and that they might ultimately be reduced to the condition 


of caged parrots. 


Let us, however, pray to God that both India and England 


may be spared this grave misfortune. 


13, A Russian paper says that as the result of the Anglo-Japanese 


Alleged precariousness of 
England’s position and her 
policy towards the Irish and 
the Indian people. 

— Kal (105), 25th Apr. 


position will be rendered precarious, 


alliance will be to check Kussia in her march 
towards the Pacific Ocean, she will try to conquer 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan and thus extend her 
frontiers as far as India. If this statement be true, 
England will soon be threatened with the presence ° 
of an uncongenial neighbour and consequently her 
Indeed, the precariousness of her 


osition has already been evidenced by the state of things in Ireland. 
ee ele in Ireland has reached the highest pitch, so much so that the 


British Government has found it necessary to introduce the Crimes Act 
into that country. This discontent is due to a considerable extent to the 
treatment which the Irish receive at the hands of their rulers. An Irish 
paper remarks that though the Irish leaders have been fighting for their country 
in Parliament for the last eighty years and have borne every kind of humilia- 
tion during that period, they have not succeeded in obtaining anything from 
England. It further says that though occasionally England has passed good 
laws, the number of bad ones is by far the greater. When such is the attitude 
of England towards Ireland, it is no wonder that disaffection should be rife — 
among her people. The policy of passing a good law now and then, along with a 
host of bad laws, is not altogether absent in the administration of India, The 
latest illustration of it is supplied by the step taken by the Secretary of State in 
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increasing the military expenditure of the country. As 4 result of the Welby 
Commission, India was relieved of some portion of her military expenditure; 
but: no sooner was the din of songs uttered in praise of this act hushed than 
Government saddled India with a fresh military burden. In the matter of 
imposing this burden, it appears the Secretary of State did not even consult the 
Government of India. Evidently that Government is meant for keeping the 

ple in ¢heck and not for being consulted on questions of administration. 
Buch is the treatment we Indian people receive at the hands of our rulers, and 
yet they expect us always to praise them for their goodness ; but of course this 
expectation cannot be fulfilled. 


14, Religion exercises a powerful influence over the life of an 
individual as well as over that of a nation, This is 
A comparison between the ¢learly seen from the effects which Buddhism has 
attitude of Buddhism and é; oe , 
Hinduism in respect of war. Produced upon the martial qualities of its followers. 
Kél (105), 25th Apr. Abstinence from killing a living being forms the 
. fundamental principle of the Budddhistic faith and it 
has had a stifling effect upon the military virtues of the Buddhists. No doubt, 
reverence for life isa noble principle, but practically it is of little use in a single 
nation, when the whole world is engaged in the work of killing people. 
A religion ought to be such as will make its followers independent and 
a religion which does not produce this effect is useless at least in these days. 
A writer in the current number of the Hast and West has shown that 
Buddhism looks upon fighting as a great sin and consequently acts upon its 
followers as a deterrent in times of war. ‘The case, however, is quite different 
with Hinduism which not only tolerates but even encourages war, Not that 
it approves of every war just or unjust, but it distinctly permits men to engage 
in a just war when no other alternative is available. It attaches great value to 
the military profession and holds out the hope of heavenly bliss to those who 
sacrifice their lives on the battlefield. It puts the warrior on the same level 
asa yogt. Such being the high esteem in which fighting is held by Hinduism, 
every Hindu warrior feels encouraged when he is on the battlefield. The 
hope of obtaining heaven inspires him with courage and endows him with 
iron nerves. It isonaccount of this influence exercised by their religion that 
the Hindus have distinguished themselves by deeds of valour and are likely to 
similarly distinguish themselves in future. Muhammadanism, too, is calculated 
to exercise such influence; and indeed both Asia and Europe have had 
experience of the military exploits of the Muhammadan race. In short, that 
religion alone will make men happy the principles of which are calculated to 
infuse life and energy into its followers. 


15, The Aesari concludes the verses published in the last issue of the 
paper, describing the alleged present condition of 
Verses describing the Maharashtra and suggesting remedies for its improve- 
alleged present condition of went, The following is a summary of the verses 
Maharashtra. , , 
Kesari (109), 22nd Apr. 2 the present issue of the paper:—We ought to 
establish new industries and also strive to promote 
- agriculture which is at present in a decaying state. The responsibility of improv- 
ing the condition of our country falls upon the Brahmans who, therefore, ought 
to be true to their duties, so that their countrymen may again enjoy. 
happiness ion this as well as in the next world. ‘'hey should pray to God and 
take a vow that they will promote the welfare of their country. It is by 
winning the favour of God that the desired object can be accomplished, that 
trade and agriculture can be promoted and the highest good of the country 
tealized in course of time. Now a question arises—in what does national 
good lie? It lies in this—that one’s nation should be prosperous, that it should 
be respected by toreign nations, and that it should always progress in 
every direction. A country can be said to be in good condition when its 
people pass their days in happiness, enjoy unsullied worldly _ glory, 
and are neither despised nor persecuted by nor are dependent upon 
or afraid of others. One is at a loss, however, to know how our 
country will attain to this standard of national happiness, as its admi- 
nistration and commerce are in the hands of foreigners and as the 
natives do not encourage indigenous industries, and even support Govern. 
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ment in the passing of oppressive laws. Such being the ways of our 
own people, it isno use blaming others for our present condition which can 
be improved only in one way, namely, by imploring God to promote 
our intereste. The Brdhmans should act in such a way that their countrymen 
may become enlightened as to what they should do to raise the status of their 
native country. One who takes es Dap in the loss of his country’s glory and in 
being subject fo others is a veritable fool. On the other hand, the great man 
is he who is patriotic, who ponders over the bad condition of bis country and 
strives day and night to improve it. Whether a nation be free or independent 
its inhabitants should strive to promote its welfare. Let us all pray to God 
and with His favour secure the good of our country. O God! we pray to Thee, 
s not disappoint us, but show us favour and make our country resplendent with 
BA0ry. 


16, A correspondent of the Kesari writes:—The division of the Hindus 
into the four castes, viz., Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Alleged effacement of the Vaishyas, and Sudras, is founded on the innate 
9 agate eons ig Heo qualities and actions of men, [Looked at from this 
cals. point of view, the Bréhman class of to-day consists 
Kesari (109), 22nd Apr. Of those who are engaged in the profession of 
teaching or of journalism. ‘The Kshatriya caste 
consists of the white soldiers and the native sepoys, of whom the latter, 
destitute of self-respect, serve their white masters in order that they may 
earn their bread. The former enjoy authority and the requisite training 
in military matters is imparted tothem. The Vaishya caste consists of the 
white officers and merchants and of the poor natives burdened with taxation. 
The former are growing fat, while the latter are becoming extremely weak, 
thin, boneless, fleshless and bloodless. ‘The fourth caste—the Sudras—includes 
allthe Indian people, both educated and uneducated. Every Indian takes 
delight in being a Sudra. Such is the change that has come over the four 
castes in these days and the change is so great that one finds it difficult to say 
to which class a particular man belongs. 


17. Commenting on Sir Power Palmer's speech at the opening 


ceremony of the memorial temple built in honour 
oe Hop Slighassing of the 21 Sikh soldiers who died in the defence of 
pin spate mage ye nemo. he fort of Saragadhi during the frontier troubles of 
rial temple built in honour 1897, the AKesari says:—Though we are glad that 
of the 2! Sikh soldiers who (Government appreciate the bravery and loyalty which 


died in the defence of the the native troops have always displayed, we cannot 
A iia) tind bi but regret that they have not as fee adequately 
rewarded their services. Even the Native Princes 
who fought on the side of the British Goverument in the Indian Mutiny of 1857 
ot nothing more than Mutiny Medals. True, formal thanks and insigni- 
cant titles have been lavished upon native soldiers for their services in 
Africa, China and other places, but have they been held eligible for the com- 
missioned ranks of the army?’ If Goveroment think that they are doing all 
they ought todo, by raising memorial temples and so forth, they are entirely 
mistaken. They will have never fully discharged their duties in this respect 
unless and until the higher posts in the military service are thrown ope 
alike to the natives as to the Europeans. 


18. We have no doubt that the approachine Shivaji festival, which 
falls on the Yth May, will be celebrated with 

Comments in somnesian great ecidt throughout the length and breadth of 
wap Gene emery Seetierigl Maharashtra. When one remembers how enthusias- 
Kesari(109),2znd Apr. tically this‘festival has been celebrated ever since 
its inception in spite of famine and plague, one 

need not be hopeless about the future of Maharashtra, ‘I'he festival has 
stood the test of criticism and its utility has now been recognised beyond all 
doubt or cavil. Such national festivals are held in every country, civilized or 
uncivilized, and they serve the purpose of acy uainting the people with their 
history, maintaining their vitality, developing and perfecting among them the 
idea of nationality and pointing out to them their duties in the future. The 
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various festivals held in England, and: even the coronation festival that will be 
held in June next, belong to the same category and serve the same purpose as the 
Shivaji festival. They are not mere occasions for onjoyment but are the means 
to inspire a people with the spirit of nationality and to keep their life 
and vigour intact. When even ‘living’ nations find it necessary to celebrate 
festivals in honour of their great men, much more necessary is it fora ‘dead’ 
nation like India to constantly remember the names and services of its heroes 
like Shivaji, the founder of the Mardtha Empire. Indeed more than any other 
historical character in Maharashtra, Shivaji is aname to conjure with, It 
is to him that we owe the establishment of a native kingdom in Maharashtra 
and its development, in course of time, into the Maratha Empire. That empire 
has been long since a thing of the past ; but even now Maharashtra stands pre- 
eminent in the affections of all classes of the Indian people, who look upon 
it with feelings of awe and respect. The credit of all this is due entirely 
to Shivaji. As among the foreigners who contended for supremacy in India, the 
natives gave the first place to the English, so the English themselves gave the 
first rank among the natives to the Mardthas, It was Maharashtra that enjoyed 
the unique privilegé of freeing the Hindus from foreign domination, and it was 
the people of Maharashtra to whom God entrusted the holy mission of 
establishing Native Government, For about a century,.the people of Maha- 
rashtra were dominated by the ideathat it was their mission to defend their country- 
men against oppression and to vindicate their religion and that it was through 
them that God dispayed His love for the Hindus. The fountain source of 
this idea was no other than Shivaji himself. That wasa period when the Hindus 
could display their national virtues such as bravery, &c., and could show what 
achievements they were capable of. Times have, however, changed, and the 
supremacy of the Hindus has been displaced by that of the English, Under 
the new regime we have to see what arts we can learn from European nations, 
what are their mutual relations and whether we can reap any good from them, 
whether we shall find it possible to escape the evil effects of the policy of 
levelling at present prevalent in this country, and whether with the help 
of our rulers we can once more rise as a nation. Im order that these 
questions may be satisfactorily solved, we must every moment remember that 
we are the descendants of a long line of heroic personages like Shivaji. 
On the occasion of the Shivaji festival various historical questions are 
discussed and the discussion serves to show how, at one time, Maharashtra 
enjoyed the favour of God and what sacrifices we must undergo to regain 
that favour. If dead nations are not to celebrate such festivals, which serve to 
teach them the secret of national greatness, we are at a loss to know what else 
they ought to do. 


19. “The Honourable Sir Charles Ollivant, I,C.8., retires from his post 
on the Executive Council next week. Five years ago, 
Sir Obarles = Ollivant’s when the Honourable Sir Charles was appointed on 
=—* the Bombay Presi- the Council, the whole country raised a protest against 
So dhatrak (41), 21st Apr. the violation of the principle of appointing one of the 
Eng. cols. members of the Council from the Judicial service; | 
but the protest was on grounds of principle 
only. There was nothing in it personally against Sir Charles, whose 
sympathy and ability were even then too well-known to have been overlooked. 
He has given ample proof of his qualities of head and heart and his sympathy 
for the people during the term of his office. It was chiefly through him that 
our new Municipal Bill was deprived of many of its harmful features. He had 
no hand in the making of the last Revenue Amendment Bill. It was through his 
judgment and cool-headedness that the hard times following the lamentable events 
of the last Jubilee did not assume as fearful a character as it was once feared they 
would, He had no hand in the rigorous famine policy or the exactions of land 
revenue in bad years. In fact, he was a blessing to the people and has 
secured for himself a high place in their affections, Sir Charles, it is said, is 
likely to take up an appointment in the India Office. If this be true he will be 
in @ position to render much more valuable service to the people of this country, 
and we have hopes that he will make the best use of his opportunities.” | 
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20, ** Five years ago, when Sir Charles was appointed to succeed Mr. Bird- 
wood on the Bombay Council, we wore among those 
Mahrétts (9), 20th Apr‘; that thought it right to protest against the appoint- 
ge Peas ong Oh ak (32) ment on principle, The balance of administration 
Sth Ase ' required that while one of the members of the 
Council should be a Revenue officer, the other should 
be recruited from the Judicial service; and the appointment of Sir Charles, 
who had never served in the judicial line, was a violation of the above principle 
as well as of established practice. We are hound to say, however, that though 
we objected to Sir Charles’ a. 2. on principle, we had hopes that per- 
sonally he would adequately fill the office of Judicial Member of Council. For 
it was well known that Sir Charles possessed those qualities of the head and the 
heart which are calculated to give a judicial turn toa man’s actions in whatever 
capacity or department of activity he may work. It is not easy to pick out and 
ear-mark any particular administtative measures of importance relating to the 
Government :f Bombay during the last five years, for which Sir Charles can 
be held particularly or exclusively responsible. The very nature of the 
constitution of the Governor’s Executive Council makes that difficult. But 
excepting perhaps the Bombay Improvement Trust Act, and the creation of 
Press Committees, we are not aware of any important measure for which Sir 
Charles may deserve to be blamed by the public. He was not connected with 
the rigid famine administration, and the foolish plague administration too was 
notin his hands. On the other hand, there is reason to believe that in his hands, 
the defects both in famine and plague administration would possibly have been 
minimised, As regards the Municipal Bill, it goes without saying that it was owing 
to his fairness of mind and pe spirit that the Bill was ultimately made 
more innocuous than as — by Mr. James. And speaking generally, we 
may say that Sir Charles displayed, throughout his carcer, a wise control over his 
tongue, a remarkable calmness of rons a and great consideratcness in dealing 
with the people, both in his private and official capacity. No doubt, some may 
have regarded him as only a sweet-tongued politician ; but whatever the words 
one may choose to describe him, the fact has to be admitted that while, on 
the one hand, he was neither violent nor an extremist in anything he did, he 
showed, on the other hand, a touch of sympathy with the people. And though 
he was always firm of purpose, he could also command a dignity and grace to 
accompany it. It is believed that Sir Charles Ollivant will be appointed on the 
India Council in England in the place of Sir James Peile ; and in that case, we 
may hope that he will use his larger opportunities for influencing the British 
administration in India in the direction of good statesmanship which he, no 
doubt, possesses to a certain degree.” |The Natiwe Opinion aad the Dnydn 
Prakdsh express similar sentiments, ‘The former paper remarks :—The attitude 
of Sir Charles Ollivant towards the Land Revenue Bill shows that he isa kind- 
hearted, benevolent and truth-loving officer. Nevortholess, we cannot entirely 
exonerate him from blame for the Press prosecutions and other repressive 
measures of 1897.| 


21. A-correspondent of the JSdm-e-Jamshed writes an ‘ open letter’ to 

a. oo, Sir Charles Ollivant, retiring Member of His xcel- 

Po aaaaetacmcs: (65), 28r Jenecy the Governor’s Council, in which he praises 
pe Sir Charles for his appreciation of native ability, his 
tactful and conciliatory policy and his deep 5 hg oad with the natives of the 
Presidency and especially of Gujardt. He thinks that the secret of Sir Charles » 
Ollivant’s popularity and of his intimate acquaintance with the wants and feel- 
ings of the people was his command over the vernaculars which, by the way he 
alleges, are much neglected by civilians of the present day to the great prejudice 
of the administration. With regard to his carcer in Gujarat, the correspondent 
says that although it was disfigured by occasional mistakes, such as the imposi- 
tion of the license tax on Surat City, his services to the Province were on the 
whole invaluable. ‘The correspondent has nothing but unstinted praise for the 
career of Sir Charles as Municipal Commissioner, Bombay. Ue regards Sir 
Charles Ollivant’s administration of Kithiaw4r, however, with less enthusiasm, 
although he admits that he brought cortain State disputes to a satisfactory solu- 
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tion. With regard to Sir Charles Ollivant’s connection with the Council, the 
correspondent says that it has neither proved particularly disappointing nor 
particularly benelicial to the public. He does not entirely exculpate Sir Charles 
from all share in the imprisonment of the Natus and the Press prosécutions of 
1897, and remarks that Sir Charles could have done more than he actually did 
to alleviate during his regime the sufferings of the people brought about by 
famine and plague. He gives Sir Charles credit, however, for paying due 
tespect to public opinion in piloting the District Municipal Bill and the Bombay 
City Police Bill through the Legislative Council. In conclusion the correspond- 
ént notices that Sir Charles has won the affection of Europeans as well as of 
Natives and that he has done much to promote cordiality of relations between 
the two races. He wishes that some of Sir Charles Ollivant’s countrymen in 
India would follow his example in this respect, 


22. The Prekshak approves of the appointment of Mr. Justice Fulton to 
| _ succeed Sir Charles Ollivant and expresses satisfaction 
weg pointment or ost that Government have reverted to the old principle 
ulton as Member of His ; agg | J 
Excellency the Governor's Of having a Judicial member on the Executive 
Executive Council. Council. [The Mumbai Vaibhav also expresses similar 
Prekshak (36), 22nd Apr.; sentiments and adds:—The Press prosecutions of 
— Veweee teh Ee IAT ts oppressive plague measures which were in 
itt force until recently, and the Land Revenue Act 
passed in September last—all these were due to the fact that both the Members 
of His Excellency the Governor’s Council were Revenue officers of highly 
autocratic tendencies. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the presence of an 
experienced Judicial officer like Mr. Fulton in the Council will lead to the 
inauguration of a more liberal policy in the administration of the Presidency.] 


23. ‘The Government of Bombay have recently published the Adminis.- 
tration Report of the irrigation works in the Pro- 
_ Remarks on the Report on vince for the year 1900-1901. It is much to be 
irrigation in to0-l90L) desired that such publications should be ready 
residency ifor 1900-1901. 4 | 
Praja Bandhw (23), 20th Within three months of the close of the year to 
Apr., Eng. cols. which they relate. The public of this Presidency 
might have been better prepared for the investigation 
of the Irrigation Commission, if the information now published had been 
made available earlier.......... The Report of the Famine Commission has 
brought into prominence the unpleasant fact that the land assessment is 
the heaviest in Gujarat, but with this piece of injustice we must now 
associate the fact that the outlay on irrigation ;works in Gujarat is almost 
insignificant, <A level plain like Gujardt does not lend itself readily to big 
schemes for irrigation, and that may in part account for the utter neglect 
shown of the interests of Gujardt in the matter of irrigation. We venture 
to think that large storage tanks might have been planned and executed 
long ago with immense advantage to her industrious inhabitants, if Gujarat 
had been able to secure some sympathetic champion at head-quarters............. 
In considering the financial aspect of such works it has to be borne in mind 
that highly-paid European officers are employed in connection with the works. 
The initial cost, however, would have been much lighter if competent native 
agency had been utilized instead. The financial results of the Khari Cut are 
equally unsatisfactory and perhaps for the same reason. A table given 
towards the end of the Report would show that for the Hathmati canals a 
perennial charge of Rs, 10 per acre is made, whilst lower sums are fixed 
for shorter periods of tbe year. This is of course in addition to the land 
revenue. Whatever may be thought of these rates, one thing is well-known 
that very heavy losses have been incurred by those who were attracted by the 
glowing prospectuses of the irrigation officers to invest money in lands watered 
by the Hathmati works, The Irrigation Commission will be able to state with 
authority whether any more works ijike‘the Hathmati canals should be under- 
taken by the State or whether storage tanks scattered over the plains of 
Gujarat should not be preferred. | | 


24, © From ‘a 080 just issued by the Famine Department of the: 
| A ses, overnment of Bombay, it appears that out of the 
diccatier Govieacates < bra total of nearly two crores of land revenue to be re- 
pensions and remissions of mitted as announced in the Budget presented in the 
land revenue. in the Presi- Viceroy’s Council, 130 lakhs of rupees have been 
me India (15), -26¢h allocated to Bombay. Our Presidency has been hit 
ios he Aernaaedle Sate the hardest by the recent agricultural disaster, and. 
So the’ appropriation of the major portion of the re- 
mittance to its needs was only to be looked for; but information about the 
distribution of the balance would have been of interest. Not that we mean 
to imply any unfair treatment of Bombay. That cannot even be alleged, 
because the Government of India have given the Bombay Government the 
full amount estimated. The Resolution runs: ‘This sum of Rs, 130,00,000 
is based on figures of actual or probable suspensions at the end of the 
revenue year 1900-01 and of estimated suspensions for the current revenue 
year as reported by the Collectors from time to time.’ If the sanctioned 
amount will fall short of actual requirements, the. fault will rest with 
the local estimates, not with the Government of India. The tenacity with 
which the Government of Bombay stick to individual inquiries is, however, 
noticeable. The ‘ actual or probable suspensions’ mentioned above were 
worked out after such inquiries, and the same method is again enjoined for the’ 
purpose of verifying the ‘estimated suspensions’ before remissions are actually 
sanctioned. Some months back, we pointed out the intrinsic impossibility of 
gauging individual capacity where the crops reaped form a material item. 
In addition to that, we may reiterate the objection, which has been strongly 
urged in several responsible quarters, to a resort to this method in preference 
to inquiry by large tracts. The large power which the individual enquiry puts 
into the hands of petty village officers is a serious drawback. For purposes of 
the present remissions, however, the question may not be of the same practical 
importance that must attach to it when estimates of suspensions or remissions 
have to be worked out in the first instance. This part of the work was done 
when the estimates were furnished to the Government of India; and the 
remark in the Resolution under notice that ‘if the estimates were made with 
care there should not be great divergence’ between them and the actual re- 
missions, further confirms our view.”’ 


25. Famine has begun to assume a serious aspect in the Presidency 

The reports, however, which seem to have reached 

Scarcity of water in parts Government from different villages appear to under- 

of be vlpyrerwg yeas’ eins estimate the magnitude of the distress so far as 

Posty ei scarcity of water is concerned. We, therefore, 

request Government to make more careful enquiries 

into the extent of the water-famine and to embody the results of their enquiries 

from time to time in the Weekly Famine Statements. Government deserve the 

sincere thanks of the rayats for their liberal policy during the last famine, and 

this year the rayats hope that they will put forth renewed exertions tv cope 
with the distress which is much aggravated owing to the water-famine. 


26. In view of the fact that a large city like Bombay with its gigantic 
scheme of water-works and its numerous tanks has to 
suffer from scarcity of water during the summer 
season, the Kaiser-e-Hind is horrified to think of 
the condition of such mofussil towns as are not supplied with water-works, 
The paper says that scarcity of water not only causes much misery to the 
people but leads to outbreak of many diseases, and requests Government to try 
the experiment of sinking artisian wells in mofussil villages with a view to 
mitigate the sufferings of the people, - . 


Kaiser-e-Hind (40), 20th 
Apr. 


27. Commenting on the Gujarat Clothing Fund, the Gujarati remarks :-— 
| | , The necessity of starting a clothing fund for the 
The Gujarét Clothing Fund, famine-stricken in Gujarat’shows the extent to which 

Gujarats my), ar gt the rayats’ misery in the Province has reached. It 
ram! Samachar (6 ), dn ae strange that in the face of this grim misery, Sir 
pr : Edward Law and Lord George Hamilton should talk 
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of the country’s prosperity, It 


is preposterous that'a people that cannot get food 
to eat or clothes to cover their hody with should be called srnapenaa We 
appeal to our Hindu brethren to subscribe liberally to the fund started by the 

imes of India without being daunted by the fear that their contributions 
will be regarded by some officials as fresh evidence of the general prosperity 
of the people. [The Broach Samdchdr also expects the Hindus to subscribe 
liberally to the Gujardt Clothing Fund. The paper also complains that 
crowds of famime-stricken people from Kathiéwdér are loitering in the 
streets of Broach City for alms, and requests the City Police Inspector to send 
them to relief works or back to their native place as, it fears, their presence is 
likely to injuriously affect the health of the city. | 


28. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar expresses approval of the nomination of 
Dr. John Pollen as Addition:l Member of the Bombay 

Nomination of Dr. J. Pollen Legislative Council which, it remarks, will be hailed 
A mar Bombay Legislative with especial delight by the Muhammadan com- 
uhineioainiss (50), munity towards whom Dr. Pollen, it says, entertains 
24th Apr. very friendly feelings. The paper adds that the 
people will not be surprised to find Dr. Pollen 

elevated to a Knighthood on the occasion of the coronation of His Majesty 


the King-Emperor. 


29. “Is it not high time that Government should deal severely with the 


regrettavle incidents like the one which the Honour- 

ce egg ob the —_ able Professor Gokhale met with et Nd4gpur while 
Enropesn Military officer returning from Calcutta to Bombay? Mr. Gokhale 
towards the Honourable is not the first victim to such rude treatment at the 
Mr. Gokhale in a railway hands of European passengers, Almost every native 
” fale Peabiek (33), 21st of some postion can supply us with at least one such 
Apr., Bog. cole. experience in his life-time, and similar examples in 
the case of an average blackman are matters of every- 


day experience.......... This particular grievance has become too serious an evil 


to be any longer tolerated, and we should very much like the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale to collect all such unhappy incidents and bring them forcibly to 
the attention of Lord Curzon; and we are sure, His J.ordship will take steps 
to prevent their recurrence. Experience has shown thatit is of no use to leave 
such matters to the discretion of Kuropeans. A strong Government Resoiu- 
tion on the subject is sure to bring the offenders round to a sense of their 


responsibility.” 


30. ‘True English gentlemen must have read with sorrow and shame of 


- Bombay Weekly Echo (2), 


26th Apr. — 


the contemptible conduct of Lieutenant Goldingham 
towards the Honourable Mr, Gokhale. We all know 
Mr. Gokhale is the very last man on earth who 


would pursue this personal affair further. But under existing circumstances, 
this personal affair becomes a national question ; and Mr. Gokhale owes it to his 
people that he should take proper steps to vindicate the nation’s honour, for 
in him the Indian nation feels insulted. In desiring or demanding that this 
gallant soldier should be punished, no Indian gentleman can be said to 
be actuated by the unworthy feeling of revenge. This outrage to a colleague 
of the Viceroy comes very near theleg-pomelling practice to which a Maharajah 
was subjected by another Lieutenant —or are these two the same individual ? 
We can hardly believe there could be a pair of such officers in the English 


army.” 


31. ‘The conviction of the five accused for participation in a daring and 


The will forgery case 
recently decided by the Bom- 
bay High Court, 

.. Votce of India (15), 26th 
Apr. 


clever will forgery and the sentence of seven years’ 
rigorous imprisonment passed on them by the 
learned Chief Justice seem to have been received 
with some relief in Bombay.......... The tale of 
conspiracy and forgery as told in the witness-box 
during the Sessions was rather complicated, but the 


real issue in the case, as regards the implication of some or all of the accused 
in the crime, was never left in doubt. There can be no doubt that all the five 
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have been’ consigned to. a none too unkind or undeserved fate. The. barrister, 
who has absconded since his release on bai), and whom the Chief Justice 
described as ‘the Hamlet of the piece,’ has not yet been found. Some say 
his implication in such a heinous offence shows derangement of mind. Thé 
Sessions case has proved that there was method in his madness,” 


32, Commenting on the will forgery case recently decided by the 
Bombay High Court, the Bombay Samichdr remarks 
as oye Bamachir (52), that the implication in the case of a barrister and a 
nd Apr. ; Akhba'r-e-Soudd- ici ; ve" ‘ 
gar (50), 21st Apr. solicitor throws some light on the condition to which 
the legal profession in the city is at present reduced. 
It remarks that the profession being overcrowded, some members of it failing 
to get work by honest means resort to infamous practices in order to maine 
tain their position. It thinks that it is the duty of Government to do somes 
thing to stag the blind rush which, it says, is made by natives towards the 
legal profession, e.g., by enacting that none but a graduate should be allowed to 
— as a pleader ora barrister in the Presidency Law Courts. It also 
lames senior members of the profession for not giving due encouragement to 
their juniors, [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar fully concurs with, the judgment of 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins in the will forgery case and warmly praises the 
Chief Justice for his great abilities and impartial sense of justice and for his 
sympathy towards the native communities. | 


83. The Bombay Samdchdr regards it a grave mistake to pass the. 
a a sentence of whipping on persons accused of minor 
vindunein ara slat sieved offences like that of begging in the public streets. 
by the Bombay Police Court It says that flogging may be desirable in the case of 
upon certain juvenile offen- hardened criminals, but that it is positively harmful 


5° is Rie fae for juvenile offenders. The paper learns that accused 
19th Apr. — A )> persons in Bombay are at present freely punished 


with whipping, under instructions from Government, 
with a view to prevent overcrowding in the jails, It thinks, however, that 
Government themselves can hardly approve of juvenile offenders being ficgged 
for trivial offences, which, according to it, only require a warning or at the 
most, a nominal sentence. 


84. The Gurdthi raises an emphatic protest against the sentences of whip- 
ees ing recently passed by the Acting Chief Presidenc 

Gurdbhs (99), 20th Ape. Maststoata Bes. ad certain juvenile offenders, pe 
says :— The frequent infliction of whipping on offenders in Bombay lends 
countenance to the popular impression that Government have issued 
confidential orders directing Magistrates to punish offenders, as far as possible, 
with whipping. Even supposing that such orders have been issued, we do 
“not think that Government meant them to be enforced against juvenile 
offenders or such as are of weak body. It is, indeed, unjust to punish the deaf, 
the dumb and the blind with flogging. | nt 


35, “Touting is said to have trespassed even upon the sacred precincts 

: of the High Court of Bombay; but in the inferior 

Alleged prevalence of Courts, it reigns supreme. So potent it has become 
eid in the law courts in that some men able no longer to prolong the struggle 
‘ike Weeliy Echo (2), between honour and gold, or honour and penury, 
26th Apr. have succumbed to its temptations. Its prevalence 
has familiarized the lay public with it to such an 

extent that they regard touting asa harmless practice. There is, therefore, 
grave danger that touting may become fashionable among the dishonourable in 
the absence of restraints imposed by public opinion.......... This can only be 
remedied by making touting punishable with fine, or rather imprisonment, 
The deterrent effect of such punishment may prove wholesome. Oompetition, 
however, is not the sole cause of the prévalence of touting. The greed of some 
solicitors and their managing clerks is also s secondary cause. The chaut they 
extort under the penalty of desertion is a heavy tax on one’s honour, But ready 
acquiescence and payment act like a charm in attracting briefs. The trick of 
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rking’ six gold mohurs on the brief’ while paying one or two is‘ notorious. 


Buit es barrister should repudiate with indignation sucha conspiracy to 
| t 


mislead the Taxing Master, and cheat the clients, were: it not for the fact 
that disappointment blunts a man’s sense of honour, This disappointment 
is due to the’ absence of opportunity to display one’s abilities. In this 
matter, solicitors alone are responsible. They do not try all men, but only 
obligea few friends, The English solicitors seldom brief Indian barristers. 
English barristers, moreover, secure Government briefs, professorships, exami- 
nerships and other appointments easily, and they are, therefore, never 
driven to avail themselves of the services of touts. Another serious mal- 
practice is for solicitors to brief two senior men instead of one Senior and one 
junior. In England a senior could not appear without a junior, and a junior 
would really be a junior. In Bombay there is no distinct line of demarcation 
between seniors and juniors. ‘The seniors do the work which juniors do in 
England. Moreover the seniors take fees low enough to induce solicitors to 
retain or brief two seniors. If seniors were to charge higher fees, and if work 
were fairly distributed, able men would come to the front with plenty of work 
and touting would be confined to incapable men, ‘I'he Bar would also be 
strengthened and the Bench would thereby receive valuable assistance. The 
feeling among juniors is that the Bar rules will have to be amended if seniors 
do not increase their fees of their own accord. Seniors accept minor cases 
which ought to go tothe juniors. The Honourable Judges could influence 
the solicitors indirectly by making it a point to be considerate with juniors and 
help them occasionally when they go astray; but more especially by always 
observing who the junior is, and whether the junior is always present with his 
senior ashe ought to be. Sir Lawrence Jenkins has deservedly won the esteem 
and approbation of the juniors who appear before him and if he would only 
interest himself a little in the prospects of the junior members of the Bar, he 
would render a great service to the Bench, Bar and the public.” 


36. The Vishvadarshan alleges that Mr. Becharlal, First Class Magistrate, 
Kaira, is indolent and negligent in the discharge of 
Complaints — Mr. his duties, and makes the following specific allegations 


Becharlal, First Vlass Magis- goninst his official conduct:—In a case of drown- 
trate, Kaira. 


Vishvadarshan (75), 2ist 0g which occurred on the 20th April, Mr. Becharlal 
Apr, gave very indifferent replies to certain Police 
officers who requested him to examine the body in 
person and to grant permission for its removal. In another case a person 
committed suicide by tightening q piece of cloth round his neck. The 
case was reported to Mr. Becharlal at 11 o’clock at night, but he did not 
repair to the spot till next morning. If he had gone to the spot immediately 
and given orders for removing the cloth round the man’s neck, his life would 
very likely have been savéd. It is to be seen what steps Mr. Hudson, 
Collector of Kaira, takes in this matter. 


37. The Bombay Samdchdér approves of the steps which, it says, are 
taken by the authorities at Surat to prevent opium 


‘ ghontotion in Surat and speculation in the city, and remarks that similar ste 
om . 


machar (52), reduire to be taken to suppress the evil which, accord- 

“an jy eee im ing to it, flourishes on a more extensive scale in Bom-. 

bay City. In the course of the article the paper says 

that some speculators in Surat being probibited from carrying on opium 

speculation in the city are, at present, indulging in the evil practice by 
means of correspondence with speculators in Bombay. 


88. The Hitechchhu complains that speculation in opium, shares, hundis, 

&c., is carried On in Ahmedabad on a large seale 

. Request to the Ahmedabad ggpecially on the Richey Road, and remarks that it is 
olice to ae ® slop to specu nothing short of gambling, pure and simple, and that 


se a . ee 
eae sa ee, be Preva- ++ results in utter ruin to many families. It. alleges 


_ Hitechchhu (61), 24th Apr. that the local Police authorities are indifferent about 

= Se the heagean — hopes that Mr. Lambert, Police 

Superintendent, will uproot the evil and earn the blessings of the people of 
dabad, J ae Te 


39. Although every year a large number of pilgrims ‘from the British 

| ae dominions in India proceed to the Hedjaz for pilgrim- 
; nest to Government to age, yet no postal arrangements have beén made 
take steps to organise ® for money-orders being sent to them. This causes 


mone er service betwee ‘ 4 ‘ ; 
Tndieand han. : them great moonvenience, especially when their funds 


| Khairkhéh Sind (146), 5th “runout. Only the other day some men of the Mehar 
Apr. Téluka wanted to send some money to their relations 
ae . in Arabia for the return passage, ‘They enquired at 
Lérkéna and Sukkur if by any means they could send money. Failing there, 
they came -down to Kardchi for the purpose. But there, too, they were dis- 
appointed. They could not even get a draft upon Jeddah, for the Karachi 
merchants do not trade with Jeddah. As there already exists a letter-post 
arrangement between Jeddah and certain ports of India and as the Turkish 
Government has recently re-organised its Postal Department on the lines of the 
British system, there should be no difficulty for the British Government in 
establishing a money-order service between India and Arabia. We pray 
that Government will .. their earliest attention to this matter, so that their 


Indian subjects proceeding to Arabia may not suffer unnecessary hardships. 


40, “As our readers are aware, the Postal authorities have attended to 
what was felt to be a serious grievance especially, by 
Peaje Bon me aah, 20th the poor people, by ordering that from the 1st instant 
Apr., Eng. cols. on an inland money-order for a sum up to Rs, 5 a 
commission of one anna will be charged. According 
to the existing rules if a man has to remit Rs. 10 to any part in this country 
he has to pay annas two, and for any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but up to Rs. 25 
annas four only. Hence, if a man remits Ks./15 by a single money-order, he 
will have to pay annas four, but if he remits it by two money-orders, one of 
Rs. 10 and the other of Rs. 5, he will have to pay, according to the new rules, 
annas three only, thereby effecting a saving of one anna, This is an anomaly 
entailing some extra trouble both on the public as well as on the ‘Postal! author- 
ities. We think we have only to draw the attention of the Director- 
General of Post Offices to it in order to have it removed, for if there is any 
department that attends readily to the grievances of the people it is the 
Postal Department.”’ 


Legislation. 


41, ‘The Bombay Police Bill has now become law, and we may express 
our satisfaction once more that it has, on the whole, 
‘The Bombay City Police emerged asa different measure from what it was in the 
we f India (15), 26th original draft. In connection with Section 45, the 
Phoned reeset Honourable Sir Charles Ollivant remarked in 
Council :— In respect of one clause undoubtedly some 
misapprehension existed—this was in reference to the clause relating to 
compensation for damage done by a riot. It was within the discretion of 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate to state from which sub-ward compensation, 
if any, should be recovered; and it did not follow that this sub-ward in which 
the disturbance took place would be liable if rioters from the east created a 
disturbance in the west. Compensation would be recovered in the ward whence 
they came.’ This is reasonable enough; but it furnishes no explanation with 
regard to the necessity of clause 2 of the section, It is this clause that is 
more open to serious objection. It empowers the Governor in Council ‘to 
exempt any person from liability to pay any portion of such compensation.’ 
We should have expected some explanation with regard to this clause, 
If the liability for compensation is to be judicially ascertained by the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, what justification is there for empowering the 
Executive Government to grant such exemptions asit chooses? It is a question 
of principle; and we do not see that the objection is grounded on mis- 
apprehvnsion of any kind,” 
Con 213—7 
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Education. 


42. ‘Sir Bhalchandra Krishna has addressed to the Times a temperate but 

| at the same time a forcible letter on the policy of | 

Tbe Honourable Sir Bhal- appointments in the Grant Medical College and the 
chandra Krishna’s letter to gontemplated appointment of 2 commissioned officer 


the Times ef India on the of the Indian Medical Service in the Chair of Botany 


7 — gape er which is going to be shortly vacated owing to the 


Personal Assistant to the retirement of Dr. MacDonald. So far as this Chair is~ 


‘Surgeon-General to the va- concernéd, the practice has hitherto been to select a 


| ys ee Modieat Gallons. person from the profession outside the Indian Medical 


sie _ Service, and we fail to see why there should be a 
ino nen departure from that practice on the present occasion. 
Under the existing system there is no scope at the 

Grant Medical College for the encuuragement of indigenous medical talent, 
and it is a pity that. non-service men shoula be deprived of even a stray appoint- 
ment in the interests of the Indian Medical Service which is already in the enjoy- 
ment of a monopoly. It is reported that the post is to be conferred upon the 
Personal Assistant tothe Surgeon-General. What this arrangement involves 
-will be clear when it is borne in mind that the Professor of Botany at the Grant 
Medical College is also the Professor of Botany and Zoology at the Elphinstone 
College. In other words, the fortunate nominee will be the holder of three posts 
and draw three salaries. Such an arrangement would, doubtless, be very profitable 
to the incumbent but can scarcely be justified on grounds of fairness and efficiency. 
It. cannot be denied that there are qualified men in the profession at large who 
have made Botany their speciality. It would be disereditable to the whole system 
of our medical education if none such were.to be found. Besides, there are tutors 
at the Grant. Medical College who have spent many years in studying their regr 
peotive subjects, Surely there is no reason why their claims to encouragement 
and promotion should be ignored in implicit obedience to personal or selfish 
considerations. As we remarked some time ago, the medical line is next to 
the military wedded to principles of strict exclusiveness which has prevented 
the growth of medical talent and proved prejudicial to the cause of medical 
and scientific advancement, in India. If the report about the contemplated 
appointment is well-founded, it is one more attempt to perpetuate the evils of a 
system Which is as indefensible on principle as it is opposed to the, best interests 
of medical progress in this country....... The question of transferring professors 
from one Chair to another was satisfactorily settled by Lord Reay in his well- 
known Resolution, dated 9th November 1888. But the scheme that he laid down 
has been more honoured in the breach than in the observance. The Professor of 
Pathology, one of the two full-time professors appointed under Lord Reay’s 
scheme, was, immediately after Lord Reay left these shores, transferred to 
the Chair of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence. Quite recently Major 
Meyer, who has distinguished himself as a capable Professor of Physiology, 
was transferred to the Chair of Pathology. The late Dr. Bahadurjee vehe- 
mently protested against the policy of these frequent and sudden transfers. 
But all protests, whether raised in the public Press or from the public 
platforms, have proved in vain. We fail to see why, as contended by Sir 
Bhalchandra, the professcrs should not be granted promotion in the parti- 
cular offices they hold. That was what was settled by Lord: Reay. According 
to his scheme, professors were to be selected for special competency in 
their respective subjects, who were to serve full time and were to adhere 
to their respective subjects, receiving the requisite promotion in their own 


posts. Sir Bhalchandra has appealed to Lord Northcote to revert to the 


scheme formulated by his illustrious predecessor. The public are anxious to 
see what comes out of this appeal, Even if His Excellency saw his way to do 
something, we are afraid the permanent officials will, to use the words of Sir 
Bhalcandra, once more prove too strong for the reforming energies of fleeting 
Governors. But a re-affirmation of Lord Reay’s scheme will be some gain and 


one more step towards the establishment Of a more rational, equitable and 
efficient system in the future.” mame 


U unicipalities. 


43, “It is a matter of common knowledge that for the last half a dozen 
-_-- years and upwards there is discernible a steady and 

és py Ramage nm in a go ey 7 the material —— the 
ee ee " Bombay Municipal Corporation. Time there was, 
py Ara 0h (20 . o Oth a8 the older generation may recall to its Cy 


Apr., Eng. cols, memory, when the distinguishing traits of that bod 
were superior mental calibre, exquisite culture an 
a high morale. These acted as a tonic to the civic system and imparted to its 
deliberations that vigour of thought, that sobriety of expression and that 
manly public spirit which contributed not a little to achieve for it the deserved 
distinction of the model Municipality of the Empire. But alas for the old 
order of City Fathers and the old method and manners of transactin 
business.. They are changed. Our new order of men have new ideals and 
new ways which are neither ennobling nor inspiriting. They sound much 
of the market and the theatre. This is indeed a sad circumstance and 
gives not a little food for reflection.......... An Aristophaties alone:can describe 
them and contrast the Corporation of 1902 with that which flourished between 
1872 and 1892. The latest evidence in the direction indicated was furnished to 
the city by the far from elevating incidents which took place in the Municipal 
Chamber on Monday last when a new President was elected for the Corporation, 
To us it is clear as the midday sun how the Corporation is prepari 
itself to ride tc a fall. Let us hope our vaticinations may remain unverified 
and that returning to its former noble and inspiriting ideals, the Corporation 
of the present and the future may emulate the name and fame which its 
predecessors of the last quarter of a century achieved for it.” 


44. “Mr. Mulji B. Barbhaya has after all been elected President of the 

hice? i ae Bombay Municipal Corporation, and we unhesitatingly 

ix Dacthure os Provident of join in the chorus of congratulations which is heard 
the Municipal Corporation, from al! quarters of the city. For aught we know 
Bombay. the choice of a majority of the members of the Corpo- 
Rist Goftér (25), 20th ration would not have fallen upon him, at least 
Rs on the present occasion, but for the fact that his 
opponents, for reasons which are now public property, resorted to measures 
which were, to say the least; ill cénsidered............. Mr. Mulji’s claims 
were considered superior to those of any other Hindu members of the 
Corporation who had not already enjoyed the honours of the chair, and 
his candidature was, therefore, in a general way accepted by the members. 
.eceeeeee Lhere was then the tug-of-war between Mr. Muljiand his supporters, 
anda cliquein the Corporation, who are known to strain every nerve to lead their 
less cohesive and often imprudent and impulsive colleagues by thenose. This 
clique bears no love to Mr. Mulji, whose politics are entirely different from its own. 
Mr. Mulji isan ardent admirer of the British and is an implacable foe of those 
who assert that, with the exception of a few of their countrymen, the British 
should leave this country bag and baggage. He is again one of those who will 
never allow himself, while in the chair, to be led by some of the supercilious mem- 
bers of the Corporation, who desire that their word should be the law. Mr. Mulp 
_is nothing if he is not independent, and there was acvordingly a panic prevailing 
in the clique’s camp that should he become the President, he will not respond 
to the pulling of the strings which, under ordinary circumstances, would bring 
forth ‘aye’ or ‘nay’ as they pleased from the chair. They strenuously, 
therefore, opposed Mr. Mulji’s candidature............. Mr. Mulji was, on 
account of the intervention of friends, at one time inclined to change his 
mind and to retire in favour of Mr. Cuffe, but it was an act of intimi- 
dation on the part of some of his opponents, that made him stand to his 
guns and to offer as’ much resistanée ag he ¢ould............ His opponents 
made it a question of honour with him, and a withdrawal from the contest was 
accordingly out of the question. Several informal meetings were held, where all 
the pros and cons were discussed, and when it was found that Mr. Mulji was 
everyday gaining ground and was acquiring fresh strength, his opponents thought 
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of a new device, and they actually put forward the candidatures of the Honourable 
Sir Bhalchandra Krishna and Mr: Dinshaw’ Wacha by way of destroying some 
of the votes of Mr. Mulji, so that Mr. Cuffe might come out victorious in 
the contest. This was, of course, the last straw that broke the camel’s back. 
‘When: the Corporators saw that attempts were thus made to hit Mr. Mulji 
below the belt, even those who kept an open mind and who were 
hesitating to vote on one side or the other, at once resolved to support 
Mr. Mulji, who owed his succees entirely to the unreasoning and unreasonable 
opposition set up by his antagonists. If the contest had been left to 
itself, we feel sure that Mr. Mulji had little chance of success, But it was 
the series of objectionable actions taken one after another by his uncompro- 


mising adversaries that has brought about this result. 


45. ‘The new President has been connected with the Corporation for the 

a a a last twenty years and was once the Chairman of the 
K ti (17), 20th Apr, Standing Committee. He is keenly sensible of the 
pumas onerous character of the duties that devolve upon him 
and has already assured his colleagues that he would do his best tosecure 
their approval by working with zeal and energy and in an impartial spirit. 
We may take it that Mr, Mulji would have himself cherished the honour more 
if the Corporation could have seen their way to vote for him with unanimity. 
But it is pemissible to ~~. that he will succeed in securing unanimous 
approval for his- work as President when he vacates his chair by this time 
next year.” 


46, Commenting on the favourable reply made by the Bombay City 

- Improvement Trust to a memorial submitted by a 

The Bombay Vity Improve- sect of Native Christians protesting against the 
ment Trust praised for Bs . ‘ 

showing due regard to the proposal of the Trust to acquire a chapel belonging 

religious susceptibilities of to the sect, the Jém-e-Jamshed praises the Board for 

the people. on te its generous regard for the religious feelings of the 

———— (69), people, and only regrets that the same regard was not 

iis shown by the Trust on a previous occasion in the 

matter of acquiring a strip of land at Chowpati belonging to the Parsi 

Panchayat, 


Native States. 


47. ‘Opinions may differ as to the actual guilt of the Raja of Panna, 
whom Government have formally deposed this week. 
—— of the Maharaja But most of us will agree that the Commission of 
orenna. . inquiry, that found against him, could have brought 
PP Sa of India (15), 20th + no other verdict under the circumstances, and that 
the Government of India could not but confirm 
the verdict, The Raja was given every opportunity of freeing himself from 
a very serious charge. He must now work out his karma the best way he can. 
To those judging from a distance, he appears to have been more unfortunate 
than the authorities are willing to allow. But Government have to proceed 
upon the evidence placed before them by independent judges. The existence — 
of intrigues and counter-intrigues cannot affect the main issues materially. 
Whether the Raja was the cause of some of these intrigues or the victim may 
never be ascertained, But even by playing into the hands of intriguers he 
may be said to have earned his punishment. We hope Government will spare 
the poor man and his family all needless humiliation, and will select the 
best available successor to him, not only for their own reputation but for the 
happiness of the subjects of the little State.”’ | 


48, Commenting " ihe Sapention i ers Maharaja of Panna, the 

| a -€-Souddgar deplores that a Native Prince 

seed Ane Rowdigar (20) should have acted in the way the Maharaja of Panna 
__ did,.and warmly praises the Government of India for 

the careful and impartial inquiry which, it says, they made into the case. 
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49, Commenting on the report that His Excellency Lord Curzon has 


| Comments on the rted 
sleet ts Taen 
question during the Vice- 


roy’s recent visitito Hyder- 


abad. 
Kesari (109), 22nd Apr. 


Viceroy’s recent visit to Hyderabad had indeed ra 


settled with the Nizam that the Berars should be 
permanently retained by the British Government on 
payment of- an annual grant of 30 lakhs of rupees, 
the Kesaréi says :-—The injustice which Government 
have done to the Nizam by still retaining the Berars in 


their possession is re gr unparalleled. The 
ised the expectation that this 


long-standing injustice would be removed; but if what a Madras paper says be 
true, the settlement effected by Lord Curzon cannot but be looked upon with 
feelings of deep regret. Evidently Government are bent upon keeping the 
province in their possession, though they outwardly profess that the Nizam 
still retains all proprietary rights over it. 


50. The Kesari strongly hb of the alleged step taken by His High- 


Comments on the alleged 
levy of imcome-tax in the 
Baroda State. 

Kesari (109), 22nd Apr. 


ness the Maharaja of Gaikwar in levying the income-tax 
in his State. It says:—While the Indian National 
Congress and other public bodies are protesting 
against the income-tax and requesting Government 
to reduce it, His Highness the Gaikwar has sur- 


passed even the Paramount Power and levied income-tax only upon poor people 
whose income ranges from Rs. 8 to 42 a month. The action of His Highness 
in the matter is so palpably unjust that it cannot but lead one to think that 


India is still far from coming out of the grip of adverse fortune. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


51. The A Luz publishes the following report of the proceedings of a 


Public meeting of the 
Goanese community held at 
Bombay in connection with 
the approaching Coronation 
of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. 

A Iz (157), 1lvth Apr. 


public meeting of the Goanese community held at 
Bombay on thejl ith April 1902 in connection with the 


approaching coronation of His Majesty the King- 


Emperor :—The chairman of the meeting, Dr, Accacio 
da Gama, dwelt at length on the advantages which 
the community derived from being under the British 
rule in India. He referred to the wide field which 


was opened here for the activity of the community, to the positions of importance 
which its members occupied in almost all the branches of the public administra- 
tion, to the protection which was accorded to the community, and to the 
fairness and generosity with which they were treated although they were foreign 
subjects. Dr. A. G. Viegas also addressed the meeting and said that it was 
their bounden duty to manifest in the bes! way possible their recognition of 
‘the Sovereign under whose banner they lived; that the Goanese more than all 
other communities should give vent to manifestations of joy and gratitude on 
the occasion, because, although foreigners, they were treated, he said, by the 
magnanimous British Government as their own subjects. Other speakers also 
expressed similar sentiments. 


52. <A correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed, writing from Rajkot, 


Alleged assault by a 
Buropean Military officer on 
a native Railway employé at 
— the Rajkot Railway Station. 

Jim-e-Jamshed (63), 26th 
Apr. ; Kdthidwar Times (22), 


reports :—On the 20th instant a native luggage 
clerk at the Railway Station of Rajkot was severely 
beaten by the Kuropean Officer in command of the 
Imperial Lancers. It seems that the clerk, in 
accordance with the railway regulations, got the 
Sahib’s luggage weighed while he was away. When 


sc the Sahib returned, he got enraged at this, and severely 
kicked the clerk, beating him almost to death. Other clerks at the station 
intervened, but they too were beaten by the infuriated Sahib. The saddest 
part of the incident was that though the Police was present on the spot, it did 
not interfere at allin the matter. It is to be seen how the Railway authori- 
ties intend to proceed in thecase, Itis rumoured that Mr. ‘Taraporewala 
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has gratuitously offered his services to the clerk for taking legal proceedings 
against the European officer. [The Kdthiawdr Times referring to the above 
incident reports that the name of the officer was Captain Talbot, that he 
called the luggage clerk a ‘damned fool’ and assaulted him, but that the 
Police, being informed of the souffle, intervened and separated the parties. ] 


58, “A Junnar correspondent sends the following account of the 
desperate doings of a band of dacoits. He says: 
Alleged desperate doings This band of dacoits is headed by one Daji Vithoo 
7 a oy hay oits in the Shinde, a cultivator by profession. In February last 
"Poona Observer (11), 28th he shot atiger with a gun, and was called upon by 
Apr. the police to explain how he had come in possession 
of the weapon. He admitted having killed a tiger, 
but denied the possession of a firearm or having ever made useof it. He 
submitted that the tiger was entrapped and done to death by means of Indian 
clubs. The police, not satisfied with this explanation, asked Daji to produce 
the skin of the tiger to enable them to ascertain the truth of his statement. 
This he agreed to do. He was sent with a police sepoy to fetch the skin, but 
after having gone to a safe distance from the police ‘thana,’ Daji turned upon 
his escort, clubbed and stunned him, and boltedaway. From that day he became 
a dacoit. A party of policemen was told off in “toupee g of him. On learning 
this, Daji, who had by that time collected a number of desperadoes, laid in wait 
for his pursuers, and on the 24th February last, he attacked the party at 
Amba. The Chief Constable who was in charge of the party was shot at, 
but fortunately the bullet went astray, though a policeman, who was standing 
by, was injured in the arm. The dacoits then took to their heels. Daiji and 
his band subsequently learnt that a party of police was to pass Ka jat, 
and with the view of attacking it they posted themselves in a gorge, a few 
miles from Karjat. Ooncealing himself|behind a tree, and armed with a double- 
barrelled gun, he awaited the arrival of the police. When they came within 
the range of his gun, he discharged both barrels simultaneously with the result 
that one of the policemen was hit in the arm, and‘anotherin the face. This 
sudden encounter threw the policemen into confusion, and in the excitement 
that followed they dropped their muskets. This emboldened Daji and his party 
to rush out of their ambuscade. They picked up three of the muskets, smashed 
them on the rocks, and made off with their own weapons, This happened on 
the 24th of March. One Dharia Nirmul, who is a native of Hutvizo in the 
Junvar Taluka, has joined this gang. The patel of the village had, it has been 
alleged, enticed away the wife of Dharia. With the view of taking his revenge, 
Dharia led the gang to the village which he entered on the 22nd instant and asked 
for the eet of the patel. On being informed that the patel was not at 
home, they forced their way into his house, They found Bala Luxmon, the 
patel, concealing himself in a loft. The dacoits dragged him out, took him to — 
an open space and there bound him to a post with his own pugree and hacked 
him to death with their swords, Since then the gang has not been heard of. 
Diligent search is now being made for them and as they are all well known to 
the police their arrest is considered to be certain,”’ 


54. “The inhabitants of Tando Allahayar are feeling very ill at ease. 


And well they may, if a correspondent from 

Thefts at Tando Allahyar this little village is to be credited. When during 
Gnd). (45), 12th Apr, OB night two houses are broken into by thieves, 
Eng. cols. P™ as is reported, people must feel uncomfortable. 
In one of the endeavours the thieves succeeded, as 

they made away with some property. A few of the inmates are said to have 
been even wounded, In the other they were not so fortunate, ‘The lady 
whose nose-ring they sought to take, raised an alarm which brought a number 
of neighbours on the spot; and the wretches to save their skin took to their 
heels, The house was in close contiguity to that occupied by the Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, being separated from it only by a narrow road. As 


the correspondent informs us this has added to the terror of the people, 


$1 


who not unreasonably argue that if the thieves can dare attempt to ca 
on their nefarious trade so near the residence of the Assistant Paperichadeat 
what is there to prevent them from doing soin other quarters? This feeling 
of insecurity must be removed and we trust that the authorities will, without 
delay, take some very effective means to secure that end.” 


55. A correspondent of the Prekshak reports that thefts and dacoities 

have, of late, become rampant round about Ganesh- 

epee, prevalence of khind in the Pitan Téluka of the Sétéra District. 
s in Patan Taluka 98 

(Sdtéra District). He regrets the alleged indifference of Government 

Prekshak 1365 ,22nd Apr. in the matter, and asks whether Government is 

meant only to take away the people’s money and 


not to remove their hardships, 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 29th April 19062, 
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1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... _.,.) Weekly... —...| MT. Fernandez ; East Indian ; 57 eee 240 
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#4 | Kaira Vartaman .., oor| MTR ons .| Weekly ... . "han os Fulchand; Hindu totais 75 
| ania) ; 63. 
65 | Nagar Oharcha or the} Bombay.., ses] BPA Ns ...| Atdeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33. } 500 
Topics, | 
66 | Nava4ari Prak4sh .. » | Navasari,.. gat Eee: ae »»-, Rustamji Jamdspji; Parsi ; 52... i wea 800 
67 | Nure Elam eae 1e-| Bombay... a Monthly... »-| Merw4nji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... ne 600 
68 | Nydyadarshak = os ,o-| Ahmedabad vs Fortnightly ,.| Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa ShrimAli 800 
| | Shrivak Bania) ; 33. 
69 | Praja Mitra ses .»| Karéchi,,, vee Bi-weekly »..| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; Parsi; 28 ... 350 
70 | Praja Pokér = a | Surat ass | Weekly ... »».| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... eee 500 
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= 39. 
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ANB) ; Ole 
“3 | Stri Bodh... ee et Bombay... és ‘Monthly... | Kaikhoshru Navroji K4braji ; Parsi; 57 406 
74 | Surat Akhbar... »-.| Surat .«.| Weekly... ..., Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33 300 
75 6] Svadesh Bandhu ... ..»| Mahudha st BOs ws! M4neklél Khushaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; &0 250 
-g | Vishvadarshan ... ee een De. ...| Parsotain Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Brah-| os 
! | man); 2. 
HinDl. : | : 
77 |Pandib... om | Dota ge ov Weekly |. - Govindrdo Gangdrdm Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 126 
| jari); 40. 
78 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-! Pombay at De, .... Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (N&gar’ 6,200 
char. - ' Bra&hman); 36. | 
| 
K A‘'NARKSE, | | 
79 | Digvijaya ... a Gaday .. .-. Weekly ,,, iB Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu) ,,, 
| (Devaug, Ling#vat). | 
go. | Hubli Patra ‘sa | Hubli eos] 20. ...| Hanmant Sanjiv Sagar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
/ man); 43. | 
g1 | Karndtak Vritta... ».| Dharwar sca) ee »-((1) Shivrim Mahidev Khénolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karhfda Brehmun); 30. 
| (2) Ann4charya Bélacharya Hoskeri ; Hindu) 
| | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 32. | | 
x2 | Loka Bandhu ss... DOr ses oss, ek es ».| Gurur4o Réyhavendra Mamddpur; Hindu) 300 
| | -(Deshasth Brahman) ; 37. | 
g3 | Loka Mitra os Haveri (Dhdr- Do, .., «| Guddo Melgir Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth __ ,,, 
wer), Ber Brahman). : ae 
gq «(| Rasik Ranjini_.., ...| Gadag ... a ee: eae »-| Gaurishankar Ramprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Brahman) ; 40. 
gh | Saty’ Vritta we} Do. os ee Dow oe oe Shrinivas Raghavendra Umachigi; Hindu 200 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. 
MakATut. | | | 
86 | Arunodaya eee eo Thana ee “ Weekly eee oy iin eee Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| man); 00. ; 
87 A’ry4ivart eee eee eet Dhulia ... ad Do. eee eee — ne ag Upésani ; Hindu ( 400 
Boe | man) 5 o/+ | 
88 Belgaum SamAchur eee Belgaum | ves! Doe see eo — Bhikeji S4mant j Hindu (Gaud Bebhman) ; 325 
| ! : 
| | 
con S4——2 


6 
No Name of Publication, Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, gg 
Mara’THI—continued, ) 
89 | Chandanshu 108 oe Tdsgaon -o| Weekly ... ee-| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 28 
| shasth Brahman); 38. 
90 | Chandrakant ___.. | Do. ros | Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar ; ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| : pawan Brahman); 386. 
91 |Chandrodaya ... — «ee! Chiplun | ao --| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (OChitp4wan 250 
Brahman) ; 34. 
92 | Chikitsak... rue «+ Belgaum ait a = Bhiméji ; Hindu}(Deahasth Brahman) ; 660 
| 42, 
93 | Chitragupta DG, tes | Jaganndth Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| | | Bréhman) ; 31. 
94 | Dakshin Vritta ... | Kolhapur Do. voo| Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 175 
- | Seniya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 63. : 
96 | Deen Mitra | Bombay... Do. a sesee ° vos 
96 | Deshakdlavartaman .-| Erandol sal, | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
| | Brdhman); 37. 
97 | Dhérwar Vritta ... ...| Dhérwar iol. wes ., R4o | Saheb ae R4amchandra Joglekar ; 750 
Hindu. (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 52. 
98 | Dnyd4n Sagar... .| Kolhapur ve Do. 1 a, Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sd4rasvat Brah- 275 
| man); 36. 
99 | Gurékhi ... ...| Bombay... Do. Vinayak Nérayan Bhite; Hindu (Karhfida, 2,400 
| sai | Brahman) ; 32. 
100 | Gurdkhi ... see va! Do, ge vee Do. do. 5, 
101 | Hindu Punch .| Thana | | Weekly ... — Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan, 500 
: | ) | Brahman) ; 36. 
102 | Jagadadarsh .| Ahmednagar ...' Do. see] Késhinath Bahir&v Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| pawan Brdhman) ; 47. 
103 | Jagadhitechchhu .».| Poona | Do. Ae Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd-}| 4,000 
| | wan Br&hman) ; 70. 
104 | Jagatsamachar ... »».| Lhana al Os hee | Lrimbak  <A’b ji Réje; Hindu (Kayasth 600 
| | Prabhu) ; 36. 
105 | K4l wee| Poona ae .«»| Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 2,500 
. | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 40. 
106 | Kalpataru... ...{ Sholapur eo! Do. ...| Govind Nérdyan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
7 | | Bréhman) ; 43. 
107 | Karmanuk v0 eee! Poonaaes «- Do. | Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan, 3,000 
| | Brahman) ; 32. P 
108 | Keral I<okil o ...| Bombay... ..| Monthly .| Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhida 2,000 
; | 4 Brahman) ; 45. 
109 | Kesari_... Les ..., Poona --| Weekly. one ...| Dal Gan édhar Tilak, B.A., LUL.B.; Hindu} 13,000 
| | (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 39. 
110 Khandesh Chitragupta veel Dhulia ... ce Ae ke ove — or 4 Sindekar; Hindu (Deshaath 100 
| rahman) ; 39 
11) | Khandesh Vaibhav uk ee ee sii a” ae ...| Balwant Jandrdan Kavandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 800 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 50. 
112 | Kumta Vritta.., .|Kumta.. .., Do. ... see) Lakshman Baburéo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 300 
Br4ékinan) ; 42. 
113 | Lokamata.. ..  ...| Vengurla e+} Do. .. R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 525 
Brdhman); 23. 
114 Lokaseva ese eee s NaAsik eee ees Do. eee eee Anant V4aman Barve ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 300 
Brahman) ; 35. 
115 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ..|Satdra .. 4.) Do. ss oe Pandurang Babdji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 160. 
. 35. 
116 | Moda Vritta ... «| Wai .., 0! Do. .. «| KAéshingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan) -1,500 
| | Brdbman) ; 50. 
117.) Mumbai Vaibhav ».| Bombay... «| Daily .., | +«»| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
Eernece pawan Brahman ); 39, 
118 | Mumbai Vaibhav | ae ooo] Weekly ...  - ove Do. 0. wee} 1,100 
lig | Nagar Samfchér... ...; Ahmednagar ,,.} Do. 1. os. pen m5 
120 | Né&sik Vritt .. | ..| Ndsik ... .../ Do. .»  ..| Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 250 
‘ Brdéhman) ; 28, 
12) | Nip4ni Vaibhav... ...| Nipdni.., 4. Do. ...  -e “Brak Ramchandra Vijepurkar; Hindu 83 
; réhman). 
2 129 | Nydy& Sindhu .., «| Ahmednagar ,,.) Do. .., «>| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth: 200 
zi | sa : Bréhman) ; 28. 
ey 123 | Pandhari Bhushan —,,| Pandharpur | Do, 4. oes} Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 180 
Bie: | | | Brahman) ; 28. | 
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MaritHI—continued, 1: 
124 | Pandhari Mitr’ ... ..| Pandharpur — ,,,| Weekly ,., | Govind Sakhérim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth - 408 
: Brahman) ; 36. : 
125 | Poona Vaibhav .| Vadgaon 0. . <«s ..| Ganesh Mahédev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 300 
Brahman) ; ; 38. 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika «+| Jalgaon coe] Ee bes so Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu {Deshasth 300 
| Breéhman) ; 37, : 
127 | Prabodh Ratna ... seo] DOIG see »»»| Monthly ..| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam);4@...,; 75 
128 | Pratod ove ..| Isl4mpur | Weekly .. | Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
(Karh4da Brahman) ; 44, 
129 ' Raghav Bhushan ovo] KEOID see eos} UO. ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35. 135 
130 | Satya Mitra coe = sos | MA legaon.. Do. .| Baélchand Hirdchand Gujarati; Jain; 25  «.. 175 
13] | SatyAé Shodhak .| Ratndgiri a. .| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp#wan' 1,000 
| Brdhman) ; 55. | 
132 Sholapur Sam&ch4r .. |Shol4pur eee .».| Narsdppa Abdnna; Hindu (Ka&mati) ; 42 sii 375 
133 | Shrigonda Vritt ... -» | Shrigonda sot Do. sa — J&nubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
| 9 
134 | Shri Shehu oie veo] DACETA cee ie Be oe bpomy Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdéda Brdh- 100 
ee man); 22 
196 | Snuvn Suchak «.. wisi De. sn ot .«.| Radmohandra App&4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit-| 150 
| 4wan Brahman) ; 50. 
13¢ Sudarshan R -oe| Ahmednagar Do, ..| Dhondo A’tmaram Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
137. Sudhakar és ee| Pen as 7 ae: | Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan 400 
! Bréhman); 41. 
128 Vartadarah eee --| Malvan ... Ree ay: eee .| Narayan Pundlik Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-' 600 - 
| man); 41. 
139 | Vengurla Vritta .. | Vengurla O,  ues wee| Vithal Govind Ba4navalikar; Hindu oe 300 
| | Brahman); 42. | 
140 | Vidya Vilds a .| Kolhapur «| Do. ; .ee| Shankar whunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
: | pawan Brahman) ; 45. 
14] | Vidyarthi .. coe eo+| Nandurbar oe ee .eo| Sad4shiv Vaman Marthe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Very small. 
Brahman); 24 | 
142 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar ...) Do. .. ...| Monthly || Hari Shivran Fansalkar; Hindu comiruie 600 
Brahman) ; 32. 
143 Vrittasar ... oee| Wai ae .».| Weekly ,.. ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | VrittaSudha... coe, SAtATA ce: ae em ...| amchandra V4man Khatavkar; Hindu (De 100 
: shasth Brahman); 35. 
145 | Vy4pari_.. nee ee eee ie ..o| N&na Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth ac 500 
man) ; 39. 
SINDI 
146 | Khairkhih Sind... «».| Karachi ...| Weekly... ..., Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 27... 600 
147 | Muin-ul-Islém as ae Eee bas sat Se hes ..,, Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan; Muham-| ... 
| madan ; 46. 
‘os eh Geddes cd De a De ee Kh&nohand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil);33  ...| 60) 
149 | Sookree _,,, eee ae Do. «se  .../ Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40 ... 200 
Urpo. 
. | 
Punch B .| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk ;; 700 
150 Eombay Punch Bahadur mbay ekly “i ane 
161 Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r eee Do, eee eee Daily oT eee Do. | do. eee 400 
Mara’ru! AND Ka'NaRESE. | 
j eee eee B4 lk t eee Week! eee ry) Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu ( 126 
153 | Chandrika _ ited Brahman, Smirta); 37. | 
159 | Karnétak Vaibhav ...| Bijépur.., 6.1 Do ae one en Rog “ad bran) 38 Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
154 |Siddheshvar .., s+] Bégalkut sus] Do, ae om Resection shiv owhr 5 Hinds (Maréths);| 150 
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Name of Publication. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Mara’tHI AND Urpu. 
ChampAvati Bid (Hyderabad) Weekly ... Krishnaréo Trimbakrféo R&jurkar; Hindu 
Deccan). (Bréhman) ; 30. | 
Gulbarga Samdchdr _...| Gulbarga Do. Parashram Govind; Hindu(Br&hman); 46 ... 


PortTUGt £8E-KONKANI. 


A Luz eee eee Bombay... Weekly ... Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 


Luso-Concanim ... : Do. C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 


Notes, —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. . 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency, One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


DB. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions te, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
No» Name of Publication. | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
Masartai. 
1284 } Prakashak ... oa Bij4pur . Weekly ...| Mr. Govind Gangadhar Pendse, Hindu} .. 
(Brahman) ; 25. 
Nots.—The Indian Spectator (6) is amalgamated with the Voice of India (15). 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “The world is anxiously waiting to know whether there is to be peace 

ni in South Africa. It has been a long drawn-out war. 

Dn sdnotiogn tit Ta Mav, _¢ Boers have shown themselves no mean foes. It 

Eng. cols, %* would be natural to feel sympathy for a people who 

have been fighting for their homes, were it not that 

they had been so cruel and unjust to the black races of Africa. Under a better 

government all races in Southern Africa will have juster treatment, and it is : 

devoutly to be hoped that the land so long distracted by war may soon settle : 
down to a peaceful life.” 


2. Writing about the present condition of Ireland, the Mahrdtta says :— 

__ “Who is responsible for this gloomy state of affairs in 

PO orca on the Irish Tyeland? In 1980 discontent had reached its highest 

nt. oy. . 4 
Mahrdtta (9), 27th Apr. pitch. But conciliatory measures prevailed and the 
storm then abated. The late Mr. Gladstone took up the | 
Irish question and with his wonted vigour applied himself to provide for an 
organization for the better government of Ireland. The ‘Home Rule Bill’ 
Was presented to tlie House of Commons, and after several nights’ debate it was 
assed. The Lords, however, several of whom had a ves interest in Irish. 
ands, vetoed the Bill. After the death of Mr. Gladstone, the Liberal Party was 
shattered to pieces ; and even at present there is no chance of the party rallying 
its strength. Itis quite natural, therefore, for the Irish to grow hopeless. 
Disappointment brings recklessness in its wake, and the unsympathetic and 
ungenerous treatment of the Irish members by the Conservative Ministry 
resulted in the wholesale alienation of their sympathies from their rulers. 
Thus repressive measures had the effect of only strengthening the League, and 
the proclamation of the Crimes Act is, we think, the acme of folly. The present 
Ministry, more than anybody else, is responsible for the gloomy outlook in 
Ireland. It is by justice and love that the heart is won and not by fear or 
coercion.” 


3. “It is gratifying to notice that after all His Highness the Aga Khan 
oe has received an invitation to attend the coronation in 
i < cdien aie tem London, and left these shores amid the greetings of 
ernment to His Highness ® large number of his followers and friends. Quite 
the Aga Khan to attend the @ disappointment was caused among the native com- 
coronation in London, munities, and particularly the Muhammadans of 
— lar (45), 27th Apr, Bombay, that such an important member of the 
— Bombay community should have been left out from 
the list of invitations. The invitation, therefore, will give great satisfaction 
to the public.” 


4. The coronation ceremony in India as well as in England 

| will be a grand pageant and entail a huge 

Suggestion to feed the expenditure of money. It is but right, however, 
poor in India on the corona that when so much lavish and princely magni- 
— (10), 23rd Apr. . ficence and splendour are the order of the day, we 
| should be prepared to spare a thought for the poor, 

and include them in the participation of the rejoicings which will mark the 
King’s coronation. In England, we find, this cardinal duty has not been for- 
gotten, and His Majesty the King acting in conjunction with the Lord Mayor 
of London and the other Mayors is arranging a sumptuous feast on a very ex- 
tensive scale to be given to the poor on the occasion of the coronation. his is 
but right and it says much for the benevolence and aT i of the King. 
He will not sanction rejoicings and revelries on the occasion of his coronation 
in which his poorest subjects have no part. The idea, however, 1s a peculiarly 
Hindu one. It was the custom in India to celebrate a new reign by a sumptuous 
banquet to the poor. And yet no such thing has been included as an item 
in the Coronation Durbar at Delhi, This is a most deplorable omission - which, 
we hope, is the result more of want of thought than of want of heart and 
feeling. If the King considers that the English poor have a claim or his bounty 


on such an auspicious occasion, surely he cannot object to the admission of a 
similar claim on behalf of the famished millions of India, specially when much 
humbler individuals have stepped into the breach all on their own account. 
Thus we read that the celebration of the King’s coronation at Bangalore is 
likely to open with the feeding of 10,000 poor by the leading Hindu merchant 
of Arkot, Mr. Narainswamy Mudaliar, and with dinners to army veterans 
both British and Indian.” 


5. Poor India has only just passed through a series of calamitous and 
_ destructive visitations of plague and famine. In spite 
oodles Coronation of the jolly optimism of the official class about her 
‘Mahrétta (9), 27th Apr.  ‘Teouperative power,’ she is sure to feel the dire effects 
of these visitations for many years tocome. Even the’ 
present year is not without some gloomy prospects. Parts of Bombay and 
Northern India are in the throes of famine. Plague is raging in the Punjab 
and the Imperial United Provinces and even around Delhi, Under these cir- 
cumstances it is easy to conceive why the coming Coronation Durbar at Delhi 
is not received in India with unmixed feelings of joy and enthusiasm. The 
Morning Leader in a vehement paragraph makes some scathing remarks 
against the proposed ceremony, which are valuable as indicating the views of a 
class of sober, practical and sympathetic Englishmen at home, and deserve 
the attention of the Viceroy before it is too late,” 


6. Commenting on the recent increase in the pay of British soldiers in 
India, the Kesarvt says:—It is a question why India 
Comments on the recent should bear the extra cost due to the increase in the 
wa ah pay of British ay of British soldiers. The Indian army has proved 
*’Kesari (109), 29th Apr. Of greater service than even Colonial troops in 
' the defence of the British Empire and the maintenance 
of its prestige. Nevertheless, the Home Government has had no hesitation 
in saddling India with an additional burden. Not only are we natives 
denied the rights enjoyed by British colonists, but we are treated more or 
less like the potter’s donkey, and the money obtained from us by way of 
taxation is spent in raising the salaries of white soldiers. Even supposing 
that the increase was necessary, surely the Home Government might have 
neutralized its effects by a proportionate reduction in the army. At any 
rate, as pointed out by Mr. Buchanan in his letter to the London Times on the 
subject, they could have relieved India of the expenditure of 75 lacs of rupees 
which the Indian Government have to bear in connection with the recruitment 
of British soldiers. But even a Viceroy like Lord Curzon does not defend 
the interests of this country, and even if he does, his defence is not properly 
attended to by the Home Government. The result is that India has wed 
reduced to the level of a bullock fit only to bear the burdens of the British Empire. 
Such treatment is unjust, and the question is how long India is to bear the 
injustice. If this question is not satisfactorily solved, the interests of the 
British Empire itself are likely to suffer in the long run. True, India is in a 
state of subjection, but that is no reason why she should be burdened with 
all manner of expenditure. The sufferings of the Indian people have already 
reached the highest point, and it is not only cruel but ungrateful, considering 
the services a wl by native troops to England, to spend their money in 
increasing the expenditure of the Military Department. 


7. “ This increased expenditure is undertaken by the Home Government 
Sosutead Peter c4n) cas Seperently in the interests of the British Empire. 
Preszogg aoe cat ) We ask, therefore, what logic or justice can there be 
in calling upon our country to share it? England 
names the tune, and asks India to pay the piper. TFerista, the great Muhamma- 
dan historian, tells us that one of the Bahmani Kings of Gulburga, when he was 
greatly pleased with the music of a Muhammadan singer, sent him to the King 
of Vija enagee with an order to pay him a Jarge sum of money. This is a fair 
parallel to the course taken by the Home Government with the difference that 


the two ki in the historical case were rivals to each other, while in the 
present case India is reduced to slavery by England. But the Bahmani Ki 
was an illiterate barbarian, while our. English rulers call themselves the most. 


civilized of the human race. The wonder furthermore is that the Home Gov- 
‘ernment did not consider it worth its while to show to India at least the 
courtesy of consulting her Government before imposing the heavy burden on 
her shoulders.’ | , . 


8. “ Lord Curzon, as was to be expected, said many fine things at the 

His Excellency Lord Cur- UVeiling of the Telegraph Memorial of the Mutiny. 
zon at the unveiling at Delhi Not the least was the way in which he gave to the 
of the Telegraph Memorial natives the meed of praise that was due to them, The 
of a nt eg Mutiny is a terrible blot on India, but it must be 
wn vs Pp remembered that it was purely a sepoy Mutiny as 
contemporary writers almost mvariably termed it. Inthe course of time it has 
‘ecme to be called the Indian Mutiny and is regarded, unconsciously perhaps 
but very generally, in the character of a general uprising of the natives against 
Europeans. This is as unfortunate as it is inaccurate. Lord Curzon’s dis- 
crimination enabled him to steer clear of this error and his timely words must 


be very gratifying.” 


9. Commenting on the assassination of a Russian Minister by a student 

at St, Petersburg,- the Kesari incidentally draws 

_ Comparison between the g compatison between the policy of England and 
| a. od oe Rn fh that of Russia towards conquered countries. It 
obaeichin. ‘ says:—Though England and Russia resemble each 
Kesari (109), 29th Apr. Other in their greed for conquest, their methods of 

: treating the conquered nations differ considerably. 
The conduct of England towards her enemies, internal or external, is not, 
indeed, marked by the slightest tinge of mercy; nevertheless, her treatment 
of the subject population is generally characterized by mildness, and by a 
desire to give them justice and a certain measure of independence—but 
all this, of course, after taking every possible care to render it impossible for 
them to subvert her authority. The policy of Russia is however different, she 
has not as yet properly learnt the art of administering sugared pills, and, 
consequently, her measures are characterized by a blunt severity which very 
often gives rise to riots. 


10. The pillars of England’s strength are her army and. ed navy, but proofs 

are not wanting to show that both these are at present 

edie anh ana some in a rotten condition, The Boer war has fully exposed 
of England and commentson the weakness of the former, while as regards the 
her alleged porey of fostering Jatter, Sir Charles Beresford maintains that it, too, is 
"edt (105) ions in rndia. in a very unsatisfactory condition. Again, America 
é has recently established a great Shipping Trust 

which threatens to deal a severe blow to England’s naval supremacy. But 
these are not the only facts which go to demonstrate how England’s 
strength is declining. There is a wide-spread feeling among Englishmen 
themselves that the condition of their country is not satisfactory and that 
_ efforts must be made to improve it. The exponent of this feeling is no less a 
‘personage than the Duke of Wellington and he has recently founded an 
institution called the National Service League, the object of which is to 
popularize military training and service among the rising generation of England. 
The necessity to which England has been reduced of establishing an institution 
of this kind is in itself a proof that her strength is declining. A league of this 
nature is needed in every country. Itis but natural that the interests of a 
country should be defended by its own people. But this natural law does not, 
of course, apply to India whose interests are to be defended not by the 
Indian people but by British soldiers. Hvery) British youth must receive mili- 
tary training to maintain the glory of his country, but of course every Indian 
youth must learn the English language and become emasculated and bring 
about the ruin of his native land. If. the youths of England require 
military training, one fails to understand why that training’ should for 
ever be denied to the youths of India. . Such is, however, the unnatural 
policy England has adopted towards India, but of course unnatural 
ideas or policy cannot last for ever. None the less, the English have 
great faith in their efficacy. They think that by adopting unnatural 
CON 224—4 
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measures and by propagating unnatural ideas they can‘ensure the permanence 


‘of their Indian Bmpire. ‘The intellect of. British politicians is. devoted 


to the discovery of means calculated to delude the Indian people. If 
instead of doing so, they had spent their energies in following the ways of 
truth, they would have dovie-immense good to themselves as well:as to the 
Indian people. But unfortunately they think that the strength of their Empire 


ies not in acting according to truth, but in diffusing unnatural ideas among 
‘the subject population: One such’ unnatural idea is that the British Empire 


‘belongs to the Indian people and that they ought to feel proud of it. But, of 
course, this delusive idea does not appeal to the straightforward section of the 
‘Indian population, who think that it is as absurd to call the British Empire 
their own, as it would be for a horse to say that the carriage which he draws 
is his, They know that they have simply to bear the burdens of the empire 
and that the idea is fostered with a view to squeeze money from them. But, 
of course, there are many foolish people who are deluded by it and ask why, 
if the Indian people are members of the Indian Empire, they should not 
have equal rights with their rulers. It is absurd, however, to complain 
that the English do not give equal rights to the Indian people. They have 
conquered India not for the benefit of the Indian people, but to squeeze as 
much money from them as possible. A typical illustration of how some people 
are deluded’ by the above notion is supplied by an article contributed by a 
‘Divan in a Native State to the Contemporary Review. He says that if English 
titles are conferred upon Native Princes, Indian discontent will subside and the 
people will begin to feel proud of the British Empire. Surely folly and delu- 
‘sion cannot go further. If India is tobe content’ with the bestowal of English 
titles upon her Princes, then fie upon her mean ambition! It is no use 
exposing tothe British public the fact that there are in this country men so 
contemptible and mean’as to think that such a measure will promote content- 
ment in India. The English have plenty of titles and they will not be chary of 
lavishing them on our Princes with one hand, while saddling upon us a fresh item 
of expenditure with the other. But will this state of things be satisfactory ? 
Impossible. What-is the use of‘a union which is based on selfishness, pure and 
simple? Has the heart of England melted at the sufferings of the Indian peopte 
as it has done at ‘those of the Utilanders ? The British Empire belongs to 
‘Englishmen and it is absurd to speak of it as belonging to the Indian people. 
The lot of the latter is slavery, and they have left no stone unturned to reduce 
themselves to it; The Indians, no doubt, want an empire, but how can slav 
and the possession of an empire go together? These are simple truths ant 
if the Indian people had borne them in mind, it would have done them great 
good. Indeed, what they seem to want is a correct perspective for looking at 
things and if they would only acquire it, many of their sufferings will disappear 
innotime, Pe | cee oo 


11. “ We congratulate the Honourable Mr, Fulton on his elevation to the 

ons Bombay Council. ‘Though to the master-mind of Lord 
7 se or the appowt- Qurzon, the’ difference between the mental mioulds 
Justice Fulton as Judicial Of Revenue and Judicial officers is incomprehensible, 
Member of His Excellency asis apparent from His Lordship’s reply to the question | 
the Governor's Council. ghout the appointment of a Judicial officer to decide 
| Mohratta (9), 27th Apr. — ayneals in Burma, the little men of India always 
believe in the judgment of a Judicial officer, more than in that of a Revenue 
officer. Instances are not wanting in which Collectors as Political Agents 
have ordered accused persons to be hanged, when the fact of murder itself 
was either not: proved or proved insufficiently. The choice of a Judicial officer 
to sit in the Executive Council is a matter of congratulation not only to the 
British subjects but also to those of the Native States.” secoapreeras ap 


12, The appointment of Mr. Justice Fultonas Judicial Member of the 
" Prabhét (45), 19th Apne, Governor’s Courfcil will command general approval, 


ee Such a member was badly needed in the Council. . The 
_ ioe a ee : country has suffered not a little on account of the 
want of a member who could advise the Government on judicial matters.” : _ 


ap 
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.. 18, .A correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed - writes an open letter to the 
Re ee _ Honourable Mr. E. M. H. Fultonin which he takes an 
Review of the Honourable .appreciative retrospect of Mr. Fulton’s career in the 
Senet. Pr pulton's career Civil Service, He particularly notes that owing to his 
Jém-e- Jameher (6 3), 80th social and sympathetic disposition Mr, Fulton has won 
Apr. . _ the esteem and regard of all the native communities, 
: and remarks that India urgently needs many more 
officers of Mr. Fulton’s type. He remarks that since the very beginning of. his 
career, Mr. Fulton has been known for his amiable disposition and his unvarying et 
courtesy, although Mr. Fulton, the correspondent remarks by the way, belongs to . 
‘the heaven-born service whose members, he alleges, frequently betray a haughty : 
and domineering spirit in their relations with the natives ofthe soil, Referring 
to Mr. Fulton’s career in the Bombay High Court, the correspondent praises 
‘him fer his judicial and well-balanced temperament. and for the unruffled 
‘patience with which, he says, Mr. Fulton was in the habit of listening to both 
‘sides of a case. As regards the work before Mr. Fulton as Member of the 
Council, the correspondent recommends him to devote his attention particular- 
ly to the: alleged hurry in which measures, he says, are of late being rushed 
through the Legislative Council as well as to the hardships of the rayat 
which, he says, are brought on by the rigidity of the land revenue system. 
The correspondent concludes by hoping that Mr. Fulton will continue to mix 
as freely with the natives as he has hitherto done and that he will do 
his best to promote cordiality.of relations between the two races, - 


14,. “Sir Charles Ollivant, according to.all. accounts, has retired, leaving 

ae oe . some land-marks behind by which he is sure to -be 
Sir Charles Ollivant’s remembered. Regarding his career in Surat, Sind and 

+ seca tse Bombay Presi- K4thidwdr, there is nothing specially to be said to his 
Kisser-eBind (20), 27th credit. At any rate, we have not knownany memorable 
_Apr., Eng. cols. act which might be said to be permanently associated 
oS with his administration in either of the three localities 
named. His work was of that mediocre character which generally falls to the lot 
of the average Civil Servant. But as far as the city of Bombay is concerned, 
it may be truthfully observed that his memory will be long cherished with the 
scheme of the colossal water-works........... He fully deserves all the credit 
for the lion’s share he had in this matter. As to his drainage works we should 
have been pleased had he listened to the voice of reasoning and desisted from 
carrying out the ukase of Sir Richard Temple. We might have in that case 
witnessed none of those deplorable conditions as regards the public health which 
are to be seen in the Bombay of to-day. The re-organisation of the Assessment 
department is chiefly owing to his energy and ability. It did immense financial 
good to the Municipality for which the city’s cordial thanks are due to this capable 
zedile who made his office a ‘ record’ one by the length of time he filled it. No 
Municipal Commissioner served the city so laboriously, conscientiously, and with 
fair popularity, for fully ten years as Sir Charles Ollivant. His courtesy, tact 
and judgment were universally acknowledged. An autocrat by training and 
tradition, he had still one pleasing trait'in him which ought never to be for- 
gotten, namely, his ‘ intellectual fairness,’ as the Honourable Mr. Mehta rightly 
calls it. Whenever a fair argument was put to him, he was willing to acknow- 
ledge its fairness readily and cheerfully. We are sorry we cannot say much that 
‘would be favourable about Sir Ollivant’s five years’ career as a Member of the 
Bombay Government. But no doubt his knowledge of the city, his experience 
and his great tact and patience stood him in good stead during some of the very 
trying and troublous episodes through which the city passed during the last five 
_ years. Things might have assumed a worse aspect; but his interference in time 
and sage counsel to Lord Sandhurst greatly allayed the irritation and indignation 
of the populace regarding the earlier epidemic measures of that exalted authority. 
But we can never forgive the part Sir Charles Ollivant played in the matter of the 
Bombay Improvement. Trust from the very date of itsinception. He planned if 
insecret and he got the Bill drafted in secret. He, again, baulked the Cor poration 
of its repeated request to favour it with the draft measure, and he carried it 
through the Council . with. hot haste and heedlessness the evil effects of whieh 
are to be daily perceived in the administration of the Trust. We had uniformly 
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condemned its constitution “and the more experience. we. have:acquired of the 
operations of the Board the more we have been confirmed in our original convic- 
tion. The Board has proved a costly. failure, when the Municipality, had it 
been invested with all the powers, including’ those of larger borrowing, might 
have shown what sanitary improvements it might have achieved even in three 
years in the worst and most insanitary quarters of the town. On the whole, 
‘however, Sir Charles Ollivant proved an efficient and capable administrator and 
‘we part with him with sincere regret, He did well and deserves our grateful 
rec ognition.’? 3 | 7 | 
| 15. “* Viewed from any standpoint, the public career of Sir Charles has 
5 — been of a character to which he can reasonably look 
- gy ih toe (25), 27th back with pride and satisfaction. His was an eventful 
se ais | career, marked at every stage by a versatility of in- 
tellect seldom met with among the administrators of the country. Whether as 
a Collector or a Municipal Commissioner, as a Political Agent or Member of the 
-Governor’s Council, he has left indelible’ marks of most successful administra- 
tion. His devotion to duty and his conciliatory policy made him popular, and 
his name will be remembered with affection and gratitude by the people of this 
Presidency for a long time to come.’’ 


16. ‘The career of Sir Charles Ollivant in the Legislative Council taken 
Pa os os on. whole was fairly successful. He had nothing to 
‘jue, Me .. niet (25), 27th do with the rigid and cheese-paring famine policy of 
oe : the Bombay Government that had been made a 
subject of adverse criticism on more occasions than one by the entire -Press of 
the Presidency as well as the blundering Plague policy of an earlier period 
that was the cause of much misunderstanding and mischief, It is due to Sir 
Charles to say that were it not for his efforts the new Municipal Act, far from 
pertect and harmful as it is even now, would have been still more so had the 
ill’ been allowed to, pass as drafted by Sir (then Mr.) Henry James, It is, 
therefore, natural that a certain amount of regret should be felt by the people 
of this Presidency on the eve of Sir Charles Ollivant’s departure from this 
‘country. This regret to a certain extent is mitigated by the rumour about the 
likelihood of Sir Charles succeeding Sir James Peile in the India Office. In 
the event of this rumour being true, Sir Charles will be afforded an opportunity 
-of rendering still more useful and valuable services to the people of this country 
‘than he has been able to do in the past.. We only hope that he will fully avail 
himself of this opportunity. As for his successor, Mr. Fulton, he has had a 
brilliant career in the past which augurs well for his future career.”’ 


17. “It is evident from the Government Resolution on the subject of 
Remarks on: the recent remitting the arrears of land revenue that the 
Resolution issued by the _ Government is prepared to make remissions to. the 
Bombay Government anent ooviculturists of about Rs. 1,80,00,000,. The 


the remissions of land reve- 


nik dca ts taminn. Government thinks that ‘in cases in which the 
ahrétta (9), 27th Apr.; suspensions were granted after detailed inquiry re- 
‘Keésart (109), 29th Apr. - garding crops reaped and ability to pay from resources 


at disposal, they can now be converted into remissions without further investi- 
gation.’ So far, so good, But the Bombay Government has ordered the 
Collectors to make fresh inquiries in cases ‘in which there was merely an 
estimate of the amount of which it would be necessary to suspend the collection.’ 
In the opinion of the Government ‘occupants who reaped sufficient crops or 
‘have other means, than borrowing, of discharging their dues are not 
entitled to relief. The attitude of the Governor in Council thus ex- 
pressed: is open to misconstruction by the subordinate officials. Is it 
the intention of the Bombay Government not to aid the agriculturist till he has 
not a rag left with him? If the mediocre season of the last year. was gracious 
enough to spare provisions for six or seven months, the agriculturist, according 
to the wording of the above Resolution, must sell the corn to pay off his arrears 
of land revenue as the money can thus be had otherwise than by borrowing. 
p Ado: bd think a the Government moe to be so cruel to i agriculturist, 
Ww ey are, with peremptory legislation, trying to save, If the agriculturist 
‘18 to be spared the hard. lot of joining the selint woeks, a wholesale remission of the 
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arrears of land revenue is quite necessary... If the sum.of Rs..1,30,00,000 
sanctioned by the Government of India is based on ‘figures of actual or proba- 
ble suspensions at the end of the revenue year 1900-1901, and of estimated 
suspensions for the current revenue year as reported by the Collectors from time 
to time,’ we do not see any necessity of a fresh inquiry into the matter, as such a 
course would give an opportunity for the lowest officials to extract money from 
the poor agriculturist.” [The Kesar? expresses similar sentiments and adds :— 
Are we to suppose from the individual inquiries ordered by the Bombay 
Government and which, in our opinion, are quite superfluous, that they 


wish to effect a saving in the Provincial Treasury from the sanctioned amount 
of remissions ?] 


18. “It is a pity that - Parra oe does not even now 
see the futility of the method of determinin 

May _ a ($3), Ist the amount of suspensions and remissions > 

individual inquiries. We should have expected them 
to take up the method of inquiry by large tracts, but the Government seems 
to be determined to stick to its fixed plan for good or for evil, and it seems 
as if they are unwilling to change or even modify their fixed views on this 
question by the facts revealed by the experience of the last few years. The 
Government have even offered some additional expenditure to finish the 
proposed enquiry before the 1st of August. We earnestly hope the generous 
policy dictated by Lord Curzon, who granted to this Presidency nearly 
three-fourths of the entire sum fixed by the Imperial Government for distribu- 


tion over the whole country, will be followed by the Bombay Government in 
its true spirit of liberality.” 


19. The rayats in the Bombay Presidency who have been hard smitten by 
a ae ‘oo the famine will hail with unstinted delight the deci- 
- - atpphishcnasnteste seen sion of the Government of India to remit arrears of 
we ccts land revenue in the Presidency to the extent of one 
crore and thirty lakhs of rupees. The necessity of making this concession 
confirms the contention of the non-official critics of Government that the land 
assessment presses very heavily upon the rayats. Some people, in fact, even 
consider that the sum sanctioned by Government is too small to give substan- 
tial relief to the rayats, We must be thankful to Government, however, for 
small mercies, and only hope that the subordinate revenue officers will act sym- 
pathetically in carrying out the Government’s instructions and that proper 
supervision will be kept over them by the higher officials. 


20. Commenting on the remissions of land revenue sanctioned in the 
Bombay - Presidency, the Deshi Mitra praises the 
Government for their sympathy towards the rayats, 
although it thinks that the sum sanctioned is not large enough for giving them 
substantial relief. It also fears that the benevolent intentions of Government 
are likely to be frustrated in practice by the over-zeal of Revenue subordinates. 
Proceeding to a specific instance, it says :—Although the Collector of Surat, at 
the instance of petitions submitted to him by some agriculturists, is taking steps 
with a view to reduce the land assessment, a Mamlatdar in the District has 
issued a notice to cultivators to the effect that their lands would be forfeited 
on their failing to pay the assessment before the lapse of a fortnight. This 
instance serves to make clear the contrast between the attitude of Government 
and that of their subordinates towards the rayats. 


Deshi Mitra (55), Ist May. 


21. “We have to thank Mr. Cumine, our new Commissioner, for looking 
; into and redressing many grievances, as exposed by us 
Plague operations at from time to time,-with reference to the quarantine 
om ( ee PEN arrangements at Kardchi.......... We have to complain, 
aa however, that the regulation requiring deck passengers 
to be at the detention camp by 10 a.M.,-notwithstanding the fact that the Mail 
steamers do not leave the port till 4 p.m. on Tuesdays and Saturdays, and 6 P.M. on 
Thursday, requires: looking into. Deck : passengers are not admitted after 
10 a.M., and although 6 to 8 hours elapse before the vessel’s departure, are 
compelled to return to their homes and await the departure of another steamer 
on.some subsequent date, or, if their business is urgent to- proceed to Bombay, 
con 224—5 | | : 
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by the night’s train, In our opinion, some later hour than 10.4,m. should be 
fixed, otherwise the inspection should, as is done in Bombay, be conducted at 
the bunder one hour before. the departure of the vessel. Were this done, it 
would give time to business-men to transact their business with the Banks and 
mercantile offices up to the date of their departure, which they are now pre- 
eluded from doing, since the offices do not actually open till 10 a.m. It seems 
to us a great mistake altogether to have the detention camp so far away from 
the bunder, and we earnestly hope Mr. Cumine will look into the matter and 
afford the public such redress as the circumstances of the case may warrant.’ 


92. Under the heading “ Notes from Tando Mahomed Khan,” the 
, Phenix writes :—“ It is a matter of great regret that 
zt lagne operations at Tando the authorities at Tando have still recourse to the 
( Shania (10), 26th Apr.  ffete measure of imposing ten days’ quarantine 
| on all arrivals from Hyderabad (Sind), which is 
in distinct contravention to the express wishes of the Government of India. 
The pity of it is that the poor people are brought under the operation of this 
harsh measure, whilst influential people anyhow get their entrance into 
the town without undergoing the necessary ordeal. However the case may be, 
this measure of the Tando authorities is illegal and wltra vires. The reason 
for putting a stop to this measure gathers additional strength from the fact that 
the plague at Hyderabad has now almost died out and there is no immediate 
danger of Tando being infected with it. We, therefore, hope Mr. Steele will 
kindly take early steps to rectify this error of the Tando authorities, thus re- 
lieving the people of this dreadful incubus, At the most, the medical examina- 
tion at Tando will well serve the purpose for which ten days’ quarantine has 
pon imposed, By so doing, Mr. Steele will earn the blessings of the poor 
O aid 


23. ‘We are given to understand that the examination of females at 
Prlaer ee | the Kotri Main station is being conducted by a male 
bon cf fomalon by a mai, coctor. We own toa feeling of intense surprise not un- 
y @ male e P ' ° ° ° 

doctor at the Kotri Main mixed with pain, at learning this. Indeed, had it not 
station (Sind). been for the fact that our source of information is very 
| Prabhat (45), 26th Apr, reliable, we would not have believed that such a thing 
mae. som could be going on in our province. When the plague 
first broke out, females used to be examined ‘by male doctors, But the 


authorities soon found what a fruitful source of irritation this method of 


examining females was, and wisely issued tmstructions to prevent it. How 
eame the authorities of Kotri to ignore these instructions and entrust the 
examination of females to a male doctor -is what passes Our understanding. 
Nothing is so disagreeable and disgusting to the Indian than to see his woman- 
folk touched by a male stranger. He would consider no sacrifice too great. to 
avoid. such an insult. We hope that the more responsible authorities will see 
the justness of our remarks and remove the cause of what is undoubtedly a 
serious complaint without any delay.” 


24. © Weunderstand that Mr. Cumine, the new Commissioner, has ordered 

| the quarantine camps at Lérkana, Sehwan, Manjhand 

A 1 of the alleged ? , jnand 
Bt « cnappic oe semaation and other places to be closed. We are thankful to 
camps at several places in Mr, Cumine that he has promptly given heed to a 


Sind. : : Thi 
public cry, and removed its cause. This Mr. 
Prabhat (45), 26th Apr, Qymine’s action affords ground for hope that during 


Eng. cols, : , 
his regime grievances may not go unredresséd.”’ 


25, “ Mr. Tilak would appear to be peculiarly unfortunate. The law has 
ee oie once more its grip on him. If Mr. Aston, District 
Mr, Tilak and the Honour- Judge, Poona, is right, Mr. Tilak is guilty of severa] 
— ee grave offences. He has grossly abused his powers 
Prabhét (45), 19th Apr., POWEES 89 
Bog. cols... | an executor of the will of the late Baba Maharaj, First 
_.. ss Class Sirdar who died in 1897, treated Maharaj’s 
widow high-handedly, perjured himself deliberately, fabricated false evidence 
and used as genuine a false document. These axe notlight charges, If they can 
be proved against Mr. Tilak, he will be a fit object for hatred ; and the sympathy 
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which he has been hitherto enjoying will be withdrawn from him. The high 
esteem and affection with which he is regarded by his countrymen cannot save 
him from this deserved fate. But we should not forget that, as yet, it is merely 
Mr. Aston’s opinion based on the statement of the lady who alleges to have beé¢n 
ill-used, and formed without the case having been gone into and the other side 
heard. We must also remember the part which Mr. Aston played in 1897—how 
he allowed himself to be swayed by the panie which had seized the official world, 
and, a8 a consequence, passed preposterously heavy sentences in the Pratod 
case—sentences which were afterwards reduced by the High Court. Of course, 
this only means that Mr. Aston can be easily carried away by prejudices. But 
it is enough to detract from the weight which would otherwise attach to his 
opinion. Then last but not least, the high character which Mr. Tilak has borne 
should be also taken into account. That makes it. just to suppose that there is 
some misunderstanding. _ However, we hold no brief for Mr. Tilak. We do not 
wish to give our opinion one way or other at this stage. We reserve it until 
the proceedings commenced against Mr. Tilak terminate. What we mean to 
convey is that if it cannot be said now that Mr. Tilak is innocent, it cannot 
also = said that he is guilty, simply because Mr, Aston has adjudged him to be 
as such.”’ | | 


26. ‘The masterly way in which the conspirators in the Will Forgery 
case recently decided by the Bombay High Court 
The Will Forgery case seem to have attempted to hide all traces of their 
to decided by the guilt, shows them to be criminals of a decidedly 
ombay High Court. : ° ° ) 
Poona Observer (11), 30th Unusual type; and their removal from society for 
Apr. the period to which the Chief Justice has sentenced 
| them is, by no means, severe in view of the offence. 
Forgery, especially forgery with conspiracy to back it up, belongs to the class 
of crimes which needs education for its successful consummation, and as such 
it is one with the most dangerous possibilities. One can, therefore, regard the 
Chief Justice’s sentence with satisfaction, and join in the expression of a hope 
that the prime conspirator may also be soon brought to justice.” 


27. “When any high European official leaves Sind, either on leave, 
transfer or retirement, it has become the practice for 

Disapproval of the practice the heads of subordinate offices to take leave and come 
ree a gO Sa down oA Karachi to = him vegeigeoaet Pip — 
a ve Say nothing against the practice if it had been kept 

their “stetiong and go to within reasonable bounds, but latterly it has assumed 
Kardchi to see high officials dimensions that make it nothing short of a public 
ge Se es scandal, ‘l'hus when a Revenue official books 
hanis (2°), sor’ Apr his passage by steamer, # regular stream. of 
Deputy Collectors, Muktyarkars, Head Munshis, 

‘Daftarddrs, Magistrates of all descriptions, &c., &c., come hurrying 
down to Karachi, fearful lest by not doing so they will lose some advantage 
which those who make their presence known at the quay will gain. No town 
is too far from the sea-port .to contribute its quota to this parasitic escort, for 
down they come from the innermost recesses of the province more punctilious 
in this respect than if they were performing the most sacred religious duty. 
Similarly when a Judicial officer leaves, the same thing is done by all the Judi- 
cial officers, We have expressed the greatest respect for Mr. Batty, late Judi- 
cial Commissioner, who, the other day, took his departure from Sind. So that 
we can refer, without any fear of our intentions being misunderstood, to 
his case as an illustration of this reprehensible practice that attends the 
departure of an-official. Surely respect for Mr. Batty did not warrant so many 
Subordinate Judges, Sheristedars and other Judieial officers to desert their posts. 
in the interior and come down to Karachi to see him off by steamer. We have 
not the slightest doubt that the only sentiment which animated many of the sub- 
ordinate heads of departments who did so was a desire to curry favour, or an 
unfounded fear that their failure todo so would be detrimental to their prospects 
in’ the service: The practice is demoralizing to the officials themselves, 
and their absence from their posts, even for a few days, not only unnecessarily 
interferes with the: working of the offices, but also leaves their subordinates 
uncontrolled and at liberty to play their own sweet will on the public—a posi- 
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tion which we would not undertake to say the subordinates would not take 
advantage of. We cannot speak too strongly, or even strongly enough, of the 

ctice. We only hope the grave moral and material dangers attendant on it 
will be recognised by the Commissioner in Sind, and that stringent steps will: be 
taken to discountenance it in future. Subordinate officials must be made to 
understand that neglect of duty is not the way to pay respect to a departing 
official or to get into his good graces. As a preliminary it is essential that a 
circular should be issued making the occasion of the departure of an official not 
a good ground for the grant of casual or other leave.” 


28. ‘The Daroge and his Overseers are the chief officers who can make a 
cultivator’s life a misery for him. We have already 
ae ae Pl written a great deal in our earlier issues on the hard- 
Sind by iets in the Irriga- ships imposed by the Muashis and the Tapedars of . the 
tion Department. Revenue Department, on the zamindars, but com- 
Al-Haq (44), 19th Apr, plaints concerning the working of other departments 
_ o of public administration are by no means infrequent. 
We receive complaints against the canal officials which appear well-founded and 
prove zulum. Some of them are so well-known to people that it is no news to tell 
them thatthe canal subordinates charge ten per cent. to the canal contractor, 
who takes up the khati (canal clearance) work, as a consideration to let him cheat 
Government and ruin the zamindars in consequence. It, however, seems clear 
that the higher officers are perfectly ignorant of the fact; for if they were not, it 
is difficult to believe that they have allowed this notorious black-mail to continue 
knowingly. The contractor pays ten and in return succeeds in making thirty 
per cent. by employing fewer hands at the canal. The result is that the canal 
is not dug deep enough, or the silt is not sufficiently removed or the banks are 
not properly made, and soon, Government is, of course, cheated, but it recovers 
its expenses from the zamindars all the same, whereas the latter is the only 
individual on whose neck in the long run falls.the heavy blow of such rogueries. 
The canal gets silted earlier than expected, the flow is impeded and the supply of 
water is insufficient and unsatisfactory, Poor crops and the usual misery for the 
cultivator is the finalresult of all this.......... Presuming that the higher authorities 
are ignorant of the doing of these subordinates, we shall try to unveil a few 
more mysteries of this Department. The lapo of the Revenue Department levied 
by the Tapedar has become a notorious fact, but it is perphaps not known yet that 
there is a similar Japo in the Canal Department levied by the Daroga and 
shared by the Overseer and others........... ln charkhi canals, 7.e., canals which 
are worked by wheels, the Daroga levies Rs. 2 per each wheel working. If 
this is refused he can bully the zamindar in a thousand and one ways. His 
cattle may be seen driven to the pound for no graver offence than because they 
were found under the shade of a tree close to the canal or were found going 


across the dry bed to the grazing ground. In flow tracts the supply of water 


may be suddenly reduced; the banks may be reported to be weak; water 
may be represented to be wasted and: many such difficulties may easily be 
brought on to press the zamindar to pay the lapo. Lapo is not the only grati- 
fication they take. They have other means also of making money. ‘Take for 
instance a flow canal. Kverybody knows thatthe canal or its branch or 
a karia, 7. e., water-course, cut off from it, slopes towards its end and, 
naturally therefore, water is deeper as it goes towards the lower end and 
one or two blocks are, therefore, fixed to regulate the water. The Daroga 
takes advantage of this arrangement and makes a handsome income out of 
it. All of a sudden he puts the block in and lowers the water at the other 
end and thus draws a hoard of beseeching zamindars cultivating at the 
lower end and makes them grease his palm before mending the difficulty. He 


similarly makes money out of the zamindars of the upper half and thus seils 


water by turns throughout the season and greatly endangers cultivation into 
the bargain. If by chance acomplaint is made. by a zamindar to the higher 
authorities, the record of the Daroga is sent for to see the readings. But he is 
too shrewd to leave any clue to his mischief. He prepares false readings and 
the really oppressed zamindar is disbelieved. If the matter is somehow brought 
to the notice ofthe Revenue authorities who are the real guardians of the 


agricultural prospects of the country, they carry on likh-park which takes — 
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months before it is brought to a conclusion and by that time it is too late for any 
good, Then perhaps the two Departments are by no means the best of friends. 
Their harmonious working is most essential for the welfare of the people. All 
these difficulties and rogueries take place because, in our opinion, of one important 
fact. The higher officers of the Canal Department do their touring at the 
time when the Revenue authorities are moving, and return to their Head 
Quarters during the cultivation season when their presence is most. needed on 
the canals. Water is allowed in canals and branches and karias about the 
15th of May and it continues therein till August, That isthe time when the 
high European officers ought to be touring in their limits. They have palatial 


 packa-buildings to live in, and they can pass a very pleasant time in them 


7 


during the cultivation season besides being highly useful to the people. When 
people implore Government to spend on the clearance of canals, they are often told 


that Government cannot spare money, whereas in the same year it may be found 


that thousands are being spent on these grand residential quarters. 


Why then 


should the European officers not live there during the cultivation season when 
their presence is a sure source of the people’s safety from the unscrupulous 


subordinate tyrants ? ”’ 


29. ‘ We are sorry to learn that considerable dissatisfaction is felt in the 


Reported dissatisfaction in 


the Sind Volunteer Rifle 
Corps at one of the selections 
to represent the Corps at the 
forthcoming coronation ce- 
remony. 

Phenix (10), 23rd Apr; 
Praja Mitra (69), 26th Apr. 


Sind Volunteer Rifle Corps at one of the selections to 
represent the Corps at the forthcoming coronation 
ceremony, so much so, that several members have al- 
ready sent in their resignations and others are in 
contemplation, but it is to be hoped that better 
counsels will prevail. No doubt, the Commanding 
Officer had a very delicate task and did his best in the 
interests of the Corps ; nevertheless, it is generally felt 


that there are other more eligible men, and, of course, it is not possible to meet 


the wishes of every one in the Corps in all respects. ”’ 


[The Praja Mitra of 26th 


April also expresses similar sentiments, | 


30. ‘* We have long been receiving very good reports of the work done by 


Eulogy of Mr. Green, 
Superintendent of Police, 
Larkana. 


Al-Hag (44), 19th Apr., 
Eng. cols. 


8 


Mr. Green, Superintendent of Police, Larkina. There 
is a considerable abatement of crime in the district, due 
solely to his zeal, energy and vigilance, which qualities 
naturally reproduce themselves in his subordinates. 
As an illustration,we may say that the town of Larkana, 
which was notorious for crimes before Mr. Green’s 


time, now reports less than 25 offences of all kinds in a period of more than three 


months.” 


31. Commenting on a fund started by 


Contributions by Hindu 
gentlemen at Calcutta to a 
fund started there for repair- 
ing a Muhammadan mos- 
que and the advantages of 
unity between the two com- 
munities. 

Akhbér-e-Islam (49), 2nd 
May. 


a Hindu gentleman and also 
subscribed for by several Hindus for repairing a 
Muhammadan mosque near Calcutta, the Akkbdr-e- 
Islém dwells on the value of unity between the 
Hindu and Muhammadan communities for the re- 
generation of India. The paper discerns a glaring 
contrast in the relations between the two communities 
during the rule of the Emperor Akbar and under 
the present Government, and remarks that in the 
resent condition of India, sensible natives must 


shed tears at the. sight of sl springing up between the communities. 


Legislation. 


32. ‘The City of Bombay Police Bill has reached its final stage and 


The Bombay City 
Bill, | 
Rast Goftar (25), 27th 


Police 


Apr., Eng. cols. i 


CON 2246 : 


received the sanction of the Bombay Legislature. All 
the alterations promised by the Honourable Sir Charles 
Ollivant, the father of the Bill, during its second reading, . 
have been faithfully carried out, and on the whole the. 
Act, as it stands, leaves very little to be desired.” | 


* 
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his pe Ey. Education. 


83. The Bombay Samdchdr draws the attention of the authorities to the 
hata! a need for residential quarters for students of the Poona 
G Alleged indifferonce of College of Science, most of whom, it remarks, hail 
overnment in the matter of : 
roviding residential quarters from up-country stations. It observes that the reply 
or students of the Collegeof of Government to.a question put on the subject by the - 
Science, Poona = = = Honourable Mr. Dixit at the last meeting of the 
‘ ag Bamdchir (82), Legislative Council was disappointing and only be- 
Oth Apr. mi? WY 
spoke the indifference of the authorities towards the | 
institution, It adds that the solicitude of Government for the ,convenience of | 
Kuropean military students at the Grant Medical College is in strange | 
contrast with their indifference towards the students at the Poona College 
of Science. The. paper ascribes the alleged neglect of the institution 
by Government to the present practice of appointing as its Principal an officer 
from the Public Works Department for a short period of five years only. 
It thinks that if the College had a permanent Principal the interests of the | 
institution would be watched more keenly and its needs would meet with 
better recognition at the hands of the authorities. 


d4, The Akhbdi-e-Souddgar learns that Government intend to appoint Dr. 

: Powell, Surgeon to the Coroner, Bombay, to the vacant 

Botan : Gan eet Chair of Botany at the Grant Medical College, Bom- 

College, Bombay. bay, although it is not sure that the Government have 

: ee (50), abandoned their intention to appoint to the post an 

bicaen slat officer from the I. M.S. out of deference to public 

opinion, The paper, however, believes that Dr. Powell, though a capable 

surgeon, is not an expert in Botany and in the circumstances, it thinks, the 

ppointment does injustice to many deserving native graduates who have passed 
with Botany as their special subject. | 


35. Commenting on the impending vacancy in the post of Registrar 
Raicuilion 3 tion Of the Bombay University, the Praja Bandhu 
ie es lavas seseaer says :—‘* The work of the University has, as in 
in the post of Registrarof many other departments, gone on increasing from 
yg rig as ot Bombay. year to year, and in addition to the usual increase, 
raja Bandhu (23), 27th * ee  ™ 
Apr., Eng. cols.’ a special increase in work will be brought about in 
consequence of the holding of the L. M. & 8S, 
examination twice a year. Under these circumstances it is necessary that a 
full-time Registrar should be appointed. We have no doubt that a competent 
graduate of the Bombay University from among the aspirants to this post will. 
be quite willing to work as full-time Registrar on the same salary that is 
paid to the present incumbent. In the earlier days, perhaps, the appointment 
of a European Professor to this post was justified in consequence of there 
being a lack of qualified Indians to do the work, but at present there is not 
the least justification for considering the post as a preserve for members 
of a particular nationality.’’ 


Railways. 


86. ‘We would like the attention of the N.-W. Railway authorities 
fica ° to be drawn to two small matters which greatly 
NAW. ate pate el ta inconvenience the Kar4chi merchants.- The first is, the 
Phanix (10), 30th Apr. retention of the same freight for Karachi consign- 
Mee ments booked from stations beyond Sukkur, although 

a reduction in the mileage has been effected by adopting the Kotri-Rohri route, 
The goods were formerly carried over alonger route vid Sukkur, and it is 
reasonable for merchants to expect a proportionate reduction in freight over 
the shorter road. ............ The second matter is in connection with the charge 
for loading and unloading wagons: The‘ecomplaint is that this charge is added 
to the freight, and that no allowance is made in some cases where merchants 
employ their own labour in loading and unloading wagons. According to rail- 


ps Mag we are given to understand that in such eases, porterage at the rate . 


1-8-0 per thousand maunds should be allowed to the merchants. Buta 


s 
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a matter of fact, atsome stations, the allowance is not given to all merchants, 
but to offices only, the other merchants being told that railway workmen are 
available for loading their goods. This is felt ta be hardly in consonance with 
the rule, and in any case the making of an invidious distinction in the working 
of a rule is bound to create resentment and ill-feeling.”’ 


Native States. 


37. ‘ When last time we wrote on the question of the restoration of the 
iii i Ma ia Berars tothe Nizam, we did not think even for a 
sottlement of tho Berars MOment that the vexed question had been finally 
question during His Excel- decided by the Viceroy. Kumour, however, is 
lency Lord Curzon’s yisitto rife, and papers on the Madras side inform us that 
Hyderabad (Deccan). Lord Curzon has settled with the Nizam that the 
Mahratta (9), 27th Apr. = Berars should he permanently retained under the 
British Government on the payment of an annual rental of thirty lakhs of 
rupees. ‘The rumour does not seem to be utterly unfounded. A careful 
perusal of the Viceroy’s speech at Hyderabad, and especially the compliments 
about truthfulness, reasonableness, and resoluteness paid to His Highness the 
Nizam, are enough to convince one of the probability of the settlement of a 
question on which difference of opinion had existed before. And if what our 
- Madras contemporaries state is true, the agreement is no doubt most prejudicial 
to the interests of the Nizam, though the settlement reflects credit on the states- 
manship of Lord Curzon. It practically means that the British Government 
purchase Berar for an amount whose annual interest is thirty lakhs, As Berar 
is a most fertile and resourceful country, its restoration to the Nizam, after a 
beneficial enjoyment of it by the British for nearly half a century, would 
have only been equitable.”’ 


38. The recent settlement of the Berars question by His Excellency Lord 
Kesort (100), 29% A Curzon oie how difficult it is for 4 Native Prince 
wre ), ato Apr; to get back his province once taken by the Para- 
appears ssnaeiat means Power. In accepting Lord Oaraven’s pro- 
: posals, His Highness the Nizam evidently seems 
to have been deluded by the sweet eloquence of the Viceroy. Indeed, His 
Lordship says that ‘the Nizam still retains all proprietary rights over the 
province—a view the hollowness of which is so apparent that it is not likely to 
deveive anybody. The Viceroy has praised the Nizam for his fidelity to his 
promises, and it is to be hoped Government will prove equally faithful in the 
payment of the rental of thirty lakhs of rupees which they have agreed to 
pay in return for the cession of the Berars. [Commenting on the same subject, 
the Jagadhitechchhu says :—Looking to the friendly relations always main- 
tained bv the Nizam towards the British Government, the recent settlement 
of the Berars question will hardly redound to the latter’s credit. It is to be 
hoped, however, that Government will scrupulously pay the fixed rental to the 
Nizam and that no attempt will ever be made in future to stop the payment 
on flimsy grounds. | . Wide 


39, The cession of the Berars to the British —— of cours®?, Means 

a a a heavy loss tothe Nizam, It is a pity that true 

‘ hay Vilds (140), 20th statesmanship should at present be at a discount in 

a India and that no responsible officer in Hyderabad 

should have raised a powerful voice in defence of theinterests of his master. 
Evidently, along with statesmanship courage has also departed from the State. 


40. “ Lord Curzon has pronounced the final doom of life-long imprison- 
ment on the unfortunate and misguided Raja of Panna, se 

Comments on His Excel- After a careful consideration of the report of the a% 
seer os Viceroy’s decision © ommission and the appeal submitted on behalf of the : 
i Mahratte (9), 37th Apr. _ Maharaja, Lord Curzon has come to the conclusion that 
re Raja Madhav Singh had every motive to remove Rao 

Raja from his path, and that he-was guilty of instigating the cook Sambhu to 
poison his uncle, The sentence of death passed by the Commission on the Private il 
‘Secretary of the Maharaja is also confirmed by the Viceroy. A proclamation aa 
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ublished in a Gazette Extraordinary proclaims the deposition of the Raja from 
his ancestral gadi. He is to be‘ kept under surveillance in a place to be hereafter 
selected.” If the Maharaja is in any way connected with the horrible murder of 
his uncle and trusted Minister, we have no hesitation in saying that he fully 
deserves the punishment meted out to him. But there were so many irregu- 
larities and inconsistencies in the procedure adopted in his trial that all 
fair-minded and impartial persons will be disposed to think that the Maharaja 
did not get a fair trial, The most hardened criminals, the most wicked assassins, 
many a Tantya Bhil and Ramoshi has a judge and a jury to try them ; they 
can appeal to the High Courts, the Viceroy, and even their Sovereign. But 
unfortunate Madhav Singh, aruler ofa State of 2,668 square miles in area and 
4 population of a quarter of a million, is tried by a Commission of two European 
Government nominees without the helpof ajury. Soan Indian Prince is denied 
those rights that the humblest British subject enjoys at present. An Indian 
Prince is regarded neither as a British subject nor as an independent Chief. A 
member of the English aristocracy is usually tried by the House of Lords. 
Why should not an Indian Prince also be tried by his own peers? If Lord 
Curzon had appointed a Commission of three or four Native Princes or Nobles, 
their decision would have been received by the public with satisfaction. The 
procedure followed in this case was inconsistent with the British sense of justice 
and fair-play, as well as with the dignity and position of our Indian Princes,’’ 


41, ‘The sentence of a lifelong eS some obscure 
corner passed against the Raja of Panna, after the 
aon (41), 48th Apr, vegult, of the inquiry by the special Commission ap- 
ae pointed to try the Prince, hardly comes as a surprise 
to any one, ‘There is little doubt that the Commission have found out the ugly 
truth that the Raja was concerned in a conspiracy to murder his aged uncle. 
The dependent who, relying on the Raja’s power to save him, committed the 
horrible crime has come to grief and will pay the penalty for his misdeed on the 
gallows. The Raja will simply be deposed. The sentence is none too severe, 
and the Raja must certainly thank his stars that he bas not been doomed to a 
worse fate. There is however one point which we cannot too lightly allow to pass 
unnoticed. The Raja has not been tried by his peers. Nor was he allowed a 
jury to assist the court. that tried him. When the worst of criminals can 
claim a fair trial, we cannot see why an Indian Prince, who found himself 
in the position of the Raja of Panna, cannot prefer a similar claim on his own 
behalf. Fortunately there are not many occasions when Indian Princes are on 
their trial before a British tribunal of justice, but we believe they are at least 
entitled to claim the same privileges that are extended to the meanest of 
His Majesty’s subjects. The summary manner in which the Viceroy suspends 
and deposes the Prince, as if he were a common Government servant, is not 
calculated to increase the prestige and reputatiom of the Indian Princes,” 


42. ‘The Panna case has ended just as we thought it would. The deposi- 
iiaciieis coen. ad tion of the Maharaja was a foregone conclusion, and 

wnt ON, Pr» __ there is not much to be said on this head. Oonsider- 
ing all things, His Highness may well be said to have been let off uncommon 
Cc eap.”’ | 


43, The Kesari aoe, pet disapprove of the deposition of the Maharaja of 

| a Talses 
Kesari (109), 29th Apr. ;_ sane ae hia bdggge 3 oe oe t the P — 
Prekshak (36), 29th Apr. Pp : ae ee ORO FOMCM DELS 
that Europeans are tried by a jury consisting of their 
countrymen, that peers in England can claim to be tried by brother-peers, and 
that even a native charged with such a heinous offence as murder enjoys the 
right of being tried by a jury, one cannot but be surprised at the fact that no 
such privileges are granted to Native Princes. When a Native Prince is charged 
with an offence, it is but just that he should be tried by a Commission of 
Native Princes, If Lord Ourzon did not choose to adopt such a procedure in the 
trial of the ponnge of Panna, lest it might result in his acquittal, as was the 
case in the trial of Malharrao, the late Gaekwar of Baroda, one cannot but 
say that he acted in a manner which was no less discreditable to Government 
than derogatory to the high position of Native Princes. [The Prekshak also pro- 
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tests against the mode of trial adopted, though it frankly expresses its approval 
of the deposition of the Maharaja, and oper that the cello of Governisant in 
the matter will exercise a salutary influence upon Native Princes in general. 
It remarks, however :-—If white soldjers can claim to be tried by their own 
countrymen, it 1s a pity that the same right should not be given to such high 
personages as Native Princes. This invidious distinction shows that European 
soldiers are dearer and nearer to the heart of Government than Native Princes.] 


44, Commenting ” the deposition of the Maharaja of Panna, the 
eb as : wjardti remarks that one cannot regard the Govern- 
Gujaraty (17), 27th Apr. ment’s decision as fully justified so a as the report 
of the Commission is not made public. ‘The paper adds that Government 
acted unjustly in not appointing a single Native Chief on the Commission—an 
injustice which, according to the paper, becomes patent when it is remembered 
that even an ordinary European accused can claim to be tried by a majority 
of his own countrymen. 


45. The following letter appears in the Phenix over the signature of 
Mr. E. A. Good :—‘‘ I have been favoured with a copy 
of your issue of the 22nd March. I was greatly 
amused with your entertaining scepticism about my 
existence, but as I have no doubt that you bond fide 
believed that I was an imaginary personality, I do not think it is necessary for 
me to relieve myself of superfluous indignation. The impression which your 
article must engender may, however, detract from the straightforwardness of my 
impeachment and I, therefore, hasten to inform you that I am no myth but a 
living entity. My name is Edwin Albert Good and I aman Englishman. After 
leaving the Bombay Police where I served for a long time, I engaged myself in 
private detective work and you will find the rich harvest of my experiences, 
inquiries and industry carefully garnered up in my appeal ‘The Khairpur 
Scandal.’ My. present address is Parel, Elphinstone Road, Bombay, to which 
applications for copies of the work should be directed. I have given due 
publicity to my work and communicated long ago my address to the Vazir to 
whom T have also sent a copy of my book. I have not sought shelter under the 
cloak of a pseudonym, nor have been guilty of the heinous offence of stabbing 
an enemy in the dark, but fearlessly indicted the Vazir and openly challenged 
him to prosecute me. This is the reason why I advisedly refrained from couch- 
ing my appeal in the form of a memorial.”’ 


46. The Gujardt Mitra complains of the alleged frequent infringement by 
the Jundgadh State authorities of the directions 


The Khairpur Scandal. 
Phenix (10), 23rd Apr. 


Alleged infringement by 


the Junigadh State authori- 
ties of certain orders issued 
by Govornment. after the 
Prabhas Patan riots. 

Gujardt Mitru (18), 27th 
Apr. | 


issued by Government soon after the Prabhas Patan 
riots to employ in the Police and Judicial Depart- 
ments at Prabhis Patan only such persons as were 
neither Hindus nor Muhammadans. It remarks that 
at present the two communities are living peaceably, 
but it says that it would be safer to strictly adhere 


to the Government’s directions in order to guard against a possible disturbance 
breaking out between them, 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


47, A preliminary meeting of some of the prominent members of the 


A meeting of prominent 
members of the Hindu com- 
munity in connection with 
the proposed presentation of 
an address by the Hindus to 
His Majesty on the approach- 
ing coronation, i 

Bombay Samachar (62), 
4nd May. 


apathy or to any lack 


ajesty’s person. On the motion of the 
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tion. 


Hindu community was held at Madhav Baug on the 
1st May, for considering the presentation of an address 
on behalf of the community to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor on the occasion of his approaching corona- 


wandas Varjiwandas being in the chair. The chairman 
in his opening speech gave an explanation as to the 
delay that had occurred in convening a meeting for 


_ the purpose and added that it was not at all due to 
of loyalty on the Bom of the Hindus towards His 


onourable Sir Bhalchandra it was 


About 300 Hindus were present, Mr. Tribho- : 
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resolved to convene a public meeting of the Hindus on the 4th instant for’ 
adopting an address to His Majesty. A working committee was appointed 
to make the necessary arrangements and to collect fands for 2 casket to con- 
tain the address, the cost of which was estimated at about Rs. 4,000. About 


Rs. 700 were subscribed on the spot, The meeting dispersed after the usual 
formalities. 


48, The Muslim Herald gives an account of an open-air public meetin 


_ held by the promoters of the Muhammadan Educationa 
nn deanery Sete Conference on the 28th April at 11 P.M. at Huzria 
cabiiiotete 4f the Maham. Street near Nagpada, Bombay. It remarks that the 


madan Deel Confer- meeting was the first of its kind held in the city and that 
‘ ba - ' a ' 
ot kl (46), 2nd it was attended by about three to four thousand persons. 


Ma It adds that the meeting was a very disorderly one, the 

m majority of the audience having indulged in whis- 
tling and made noises and gestures of all sorts when the address was read. 
The paper requests Government not to grant permission to the Muhammadans, 
especially as the bulk of them, aceccrding to it, are ill-educated and do ‘not 


understand their responsibilities, to hold meetings of any description whatever in 
public streets. 


49. ‘! We publish a letter in our Sindhi columns from which it will be 


seen that only in one part of the Advani street, a 
Frequency of thefts inthe numberof thefts have peo gor the last few days, 


‘ae. street, Hyderabad Ay our correspondent says, this would:not have ha 


P | , pened, if the Police had realised that most of the 
San, ike. ee ee houses being deserted, increased vigilance on their 
- part was called for. We may add that the Advani 

lane is not the only quarter where thieves have taken advantage of the absence 
of the inmates of houses and of the want of alertness on the part of the Police: 


Why may not the authorities take the Police to task? It will arouse them to 
a sense of their duty in future at least, ”’ 


50. “A correspondent from Sukkur writes :—Thefts are too common 


now at Sukkur. The Police arrangements do not 
Sukkot (Bied) of thefts at geem to be satisfactory. Besides, when thefts are 
" Phania (10), 28rd Apr. COmmitted no trace of the thieves is found, We 


draw the attention of the Town Pclice Inspector. 
to this state of affairs, ’’ 


51. “A serious chemical explosion resulting in a fire, which eventuall 


destroyed the whole of the fine Herbarium of the College 


Reported dangerous explo- of Science and cost one life, took place in one 
sion at the Science College, 


Posie. of the rooms of the College of Science yesterday. 


Daily Telegraph (3), 2na According to the accepted version of the affair, people 
May. living on the premises heard a loud explosion at about 

| 11-15 a.M. and immediately after learned that a fire 
had broken out in one part of the buildings. On rushing up to ascertain what 
had occurred, it was fouud that a student named Clement Dias, who was in the. 
Herbarium at the time, had been seriously burned in the face, hands and | 
legs through some methylated spirits of wine igniting, Dias was immediately 
sent to the Sassoon Hospital to have his wounds dressed. The fire meantime 
spread with great rapidity, the many thousand. botanical and other specimens 


-in the Herbarium together with hundreds of fine drawings helping to feed the 


flames. While this was happening, search was made for the peon in charge of 
the place who was said to be in the room with Dias at the time of the explosion. 
This man or rather lad, for be was only 17 years of age, had the duty of looking 
after the specimens kept in the room. At the time of the explosion he was, it . 
is said, wetting some of them with methylated spirits, and for the purpose took 
some of the spirits out of a large drum. Itis not known as yet whether the 
peon was smoking at the time or held a lighted spirit Jamp in his hand. Any 
way -he was not seen after the explosion, and grave fears were entertained that 

he had fallen'a victim to the flames...,....... Mr. Clement Dias is 19 years of - 


~ 


27 
age and is a B.A. of the Bombay University. He is studying for the B,8e. 
degree, and in order to perfect himself he asked for and obta ission to 
study in the Herbarium during the vacation. The College closed for the summer 
vacation on the 19th April for six weeks, Taking advantage of this the 
Principal had gone to Coonoor, and most of the other Professors were also 
away.” 
| G. M, SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 6th May 1902. 
. | / 
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Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


C,. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (Sj or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


DT. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
_ proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, | 
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.|Mr. Govind Gangadhar Pendse, Hindu] ov. 


Note.—The Indtan Spectator (6) is amalgamated with the Votce of India (15). 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Alluding to Sir Lepel Griffin’s lecture at the East Indian Association 
Sie Level’ Getfla’s: teceas 2 the colonisation of South Africa and Mr. Gandhi’s 
lecture co the colonisation letter to the Times on the grievances of - Indian 
of South Africa and alleged Settlers, the Gujardts writes:—‘ South Africa owes 
grievances of Indians in not a little of its present prosperity to the patient 
~— orig ith Mav, il of indentured Indians. It was India that 
- ge og (17), th MY saved Natal from being overrun by Boers at a most 
critical moment. It was Indian stretcher-bearers 
and syces and followers that rendered admirable service in the South African 
war, All this is now being clean forgotten. We never thought that base 
ingratitude and Imperialism went hand in hand, but it seems this is quite 
possible in Natal. Lord Elgin consented to the imposition of a poll-tax of £3 
on indentured Indians. This was a grievous and inexcusable wrong and the 
Legislative Assembly in Natal is now seeking to take advantage of that 
iniquitous exaction by extending it to the children of Indian labourers, Any- 
thing more disgraceful and unjust it is difficult to conceive. And yet if the 
Indian Government will not move in the matter with promptitude, this iniquity 
will be perpetrated for all time. One of the main reasons for England to launch 
upon the South African war was the ill-treatment of Indians and the oppressive ~ 
disabilities to which they were subjected. Pretoria is now inthe hands of the 
British and yet the former state of things has not undergone any improvement. 
It is in the power of Indian Government to stop indentured labourers from 
going to South Africa and thus teach a much-needed lesson to the selfish, 
intolerant and ungrateful colonists. Will our Government silently look on 
and do nothing? It would be monstrous if the Indian subjects of His Majesty 
were allowed to be treated in this fashion in British colonies, when there is 
so much talk about Imperialism and composite patriotism, Let us hope our 
countrymen will join Mr. Gandhi in his earnest protest and that Lord Curzon 
will do all in his power to prevent the infliction of a shameful wrong upon 
Indians who have given the best of their energy to promote the prosperity of 
South African colonies.”’ | 


2. Acorrespondent writes to ~ — Goftair :—* As Reuter has announced. 

eo ce by a special cablegram, Sir Lepel Griffin last week deli- 

" heaps ape (29), 4th Mayy vored a speech before the East Indian Association. 
ee While speaking on the problem of colonizing South 
Africa, he referred to the loyalty of our Indian people, in no veiled terms. 
Such a recognition, proceeding from a statesman of the experience of Sir Lepel 
after an intimate acquaintance of years with the habits. and characteristics of 
the people obtained on the spot, cannot fail to carry weight. And the Indians 
must feel grateful to him for this out-spoken confession of his sentiments 
at atime when the problem of racial differences in the struggle between the 
white and the black races is assuming serious proportions, While sagacious 
and far-seeing statesmen foresee grave difficulties which the coming politician 
must prepare himself to encounter in this new development of Colonial Gov- 
ernments, it would be very short-sighted policy that should feed and foster this 
growing tendency of sordid selfishness and jealousy which has possessed all 
European colonies. In the case of independent colonies or subject-states, 
which have no connecting link with Eastern countries, such racial animosities 
and prejudices can easily be accounted for, But there can be no extenuating 
circumstances in cases where the colonies and the condemned immigrants of 
the dark races flourish under the wgis of a common Government. The best 
endeavours of well-intentioned statesmen like Sir Lepel Griffin to colonise the 
conquered lands of the Boers with Indians must prove futile so long as the 
British Government chooses to be unmindful to the welfare of such of her 
Indian subjects as have already settled in African colonies. Far from encour- 
aging the Indians to take more kindly to these benighted and far-off places, 
their policy has hitherto been directed to preclude their further immigration. 


‘It will yet take years of sound and judicious statesmanship to establish order 


and tranquillity among the subjugated Boers, and no measure can be calculated 
to expedite that end sooner than the mingling up amongst them of a law- 


12. 


abiding and industrious class of people, whose prosperity under favourable. 


and peaceful circumstances may animate them to follow in their wake and 
reduce the friction which must subsist so long as they have no other people to 
immediately deal with than the conquering nation. The iniquities perpetrated 
by'the Natal and State Colonies towards Indian immigrants are too well-known 
to need repetition. It is regrettable, however, that in lieu of strong protesta- 
tions from the latter to the Imperial Parliament, one more State has been 
added to the ranks of anti-Indian colonies. The State of Uganda recently 
brought under British sway had, in the first instance, to fall back upon Indian 
industry to turn it into a habitable colony, employing Sikh soldiery to 
preserve order and ensure protection against inland aggrussions. And no piece 
of iniquity could be more revolting than the one which should meet the 
services of the Indians who have so lawfully served that colony, with such 
scant courtesy. Already has the much vexed question been agitated in 
Parliament; and the Indians, we presume, will not find a better personage to. 
move it than the only member .who now represents her interests in that 
Imperial assembly.” 


3. “Sir Lepel Griffin’s advocacy of State-aided emigration of Indians to 
South Africa seems to take small account of the gall- 
ing treatment which continues to be accorded to them 
to this day. The excellent and timely service ren- 
dered both by Indian troops as well as Indian residents in Natal had led us 
fondly to hope that the white colonists would turn another leaf and extend 
the hand of friendship to their black fellow-subjects; but the hope was 
doomed to disappointment. ‘he colonists are people with a short memory, 
especially in the matter of favours received from Indians whose services, 
both during war as well as in connection with peaceful industries, are 
about to be requited by the imposition of a poll-tax of some sort. ‘The 
difficulties and prejudices, Sir Lepel is reported to have said, ‘are not in- 
superable to fill the desert places in South Africa with a loyal and industrious 
people.’ But it does no good to shut one’s eyes to hard facts. The whole 
history of the struggle proves the inadequacy of ordinary measures to overcome 
them. By a curious coincidence, Sir Lepel was presumably giving shape to his 
ideas on the subject when Mr. Gandhi, the leader of the Indian cause in Natal, 
was penning his letter to expose the ‘further injustice contemplated’; and 
one would think that if the time has arrived for the Government of India to 
take any action, it is rather in the direction of stopping all further emigration. 
Having regard to the attitude of the Colonial Government, the Government 
of India will be doing even less than justice to continue their sanction to emi- 
gration under present arrangements; to expect them to aid it further will be 
preposterous. The Indian Government owes a duty in this matter to its 
subjects who transplant them selves to those distant lands without an adequate 
conception of the fate awaiting them; and we trust it will lose no further 
time in making itself heard effectively... ...... The sooner the Indian Govern- 
ment begin, the better in the interests of all the parties concerned, as dis- 
location of industry may thereby be possibly prevented. If there is any chance 
of the ‘ difficulties and prejudices,’ referred to by Sir Lepel Griffin, being 
Overcome, it lies in retaliatory action of the sort indicated. Sir Lepel himself — 
is, of course, animated by the most friendly intentions.” 


Voice of India (15), 10th 
May. 


4, When one considers the extremely bad treatment which the natives 
Kesari (109), 6th May, Dave been receiving in British Colonies for years 
past, one cannot condemn too strongly the shameless 

spirit displayed by men like Sir Leppel Griffin in proposing that they should 
be sent to South Africa to .work as coolies. The Indian people have now 
learnt by bitter experience how their services are rewarded by the ungrateful 
and hard-hearted British colonists, They had rather die of starvation in their 
own country than be kicked by white settlers in South Africa. Mr. Gandhi has_ 
in made an appeal to the Viceroy to redress the grievances of Indian settlers 

in South Africa. Evidently he has vet to learn the fact that the administration 
of India is carried on in the interests, not of,the sons of the soil, but of the 


British people. 


13 

& The Kadi highly praises the patriotism and generosity displayed by the’ 
- ope late Mr. Cecil Rhodes in using his enormous wealth 
who tals ite. Ay Biro °" for the benefit of his country, and appeals to the 
- Kai(105), 9th May. wealthy classes in India to follow his example. It: 
remarks that as long as men of such lofty ambitions 

as the iate Mr, Oecil Rhodes are born in England, the country need not entertain 
any fear of losing her pre-eminent position among the nations of the world. 


6.. Commenting upon the approaching coronation of His Majesty the 
ing-Emperor, the Aesari says:—The coronation 
_ Commentson thoapproach- geremony of His Majesty the King-Emperor is draw- 
ing coronation of His Majes- ing near, and the Indian people are anxiously waiting 
ty the King-Emperor. : ; mS 
Kesari (109), 6th May. to see in what tangible manner Government will 
commemorate the occasion in India. His Majesty ig 
officially styled the King of England and the Emperor of India, and unless thig 
distinction is purely verbal, it can have no other meaning than that the Indian 
people are to be permanently branded with inferiority, that they are for ever to 
remain, as it were, in a maimed condition, debarred from all equal rights with other 
subjects of the British Empire. So long, however, as this distinction remains, it 
is impossible to create a sentiment of unity and of common interest among the 
various parts of the British raj, and hence the earnest prayer of the Indian 
people on the present occasion is that this distinction should be wiped away, 
and that they. should be admitted to equal rights with British subjects. 
The administration of the country is, at present, conducted on such principles 
that the Native Princes and other Indian representatives at the coronation, 
debarred as they are from occupying responsible positions, cannot be expected 
to take a personal interest in the celebration or feel elevated by a sense of 
honour at being invited to take part in it, Their presence, therefore, will serve no 
other purpose than that of enabling England to make a display of her Imperial 
position before continental nations, in imitation of the example of Imperial 
Rome. who used to make her tributary Princes walk before the triumphal car 
of the victor as he marched through the city. However great may be the 
glory, prowess and influence of England, it will reflect no credit upon her, it 
she means to treat India for ever as a conquered country. The impression 
prevailing among the Indian people that they receive no better treatment at 
the hands of England than that accorded to a conquered race cannot be removed 
simply by inviting a few Native Princes to attend the coronation, or by 
bestowing titles upon them. It will be wiped away only when the people are 
admitted to equal rights with British subjects. The principles that ought to 
guide the administration of India are well laid down in the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion ; but it is a matter for regret that the charter has as yet remained a dead 
letter in practice, If, therefore, His Majesty will take steps with a view to 
enforce the principles of the Proclamation and provide for the acmission of the 
Indian people to equal rights with their rulers, he will not only create a personal 
interest in his coronation among his Indian subjects but also add to the 
stability of the vast British Empire. Otherwise, his coronation will evoke 
among the Indian people as little interest as, say, the election of the President of 
the American Republic. We fervently hope His Majesty will not lose the 
present splendid opportunity of bridging over the gulf which at present separates 
the Indian people from other members of the British Empire, 


7. Commenting upon the address to His Majesty the King-Emperor 

4 ‘ poe roposed to be given by the Hindu community of 

Brsrtaonp Ne pent ata ombay, the Kal says:—We do not know why the 
Majesty the King-Emperor Hindu community of Bombay should have resolved 
by the Hindu community of to present a separate address to His Majesty the 
Bombay on the occasion ofhis King-Emperor. The Bombay Corporation represents 
ead (108) th May, _—o@l. the classes of the city, and as that body has already 
id as resolved to present an address to His Majesty there: 

is no justification whatever for sectional addresses, Again, we cannot but 
condemn the too flattering tone of the address. The Hindu sycophants 
of Government have compared King Edward VII to Rama, Harischandra 
and such other ancient kings of India. No doubt, His Majesty is not a 
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bad ‘sovereign ; nevertheless, it is im to compare him to kings like 
Rama, The address says that Hindus are constitutionally a loyal race. 
Whether this be true or not, one thing is certain that the Hindus are by 


~ nature sycophants and that for obtaining eb titles, they will stoop to make > 


ignoble comparisons. Harischandra has been known for his faithfulness to 
his promises. Can it be said that England has been equally faithful in keeping 
her promises with India? Is it.not then improper to compare King Edward VII 
to Harischandra? We, Hindus, have already been reduced to slavery; but 
let us not at least drag down the ancient great Kings of India from their lofty 
pedestals. His Majesty, no doubt, possesses many good qualities, and it is but 
proper that, as loyal subjects, we should congratulate him upon his accession 


to the throne, but surely it is ludicrous to raise him to the seventh heavens, 


Gratification at the pro- 
posed observance of the 
Qucen’s birthday as a public 
holiday in India. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (63), 9th 
May. 


8. The Jam-e-Jamshed warmly approves of the 
announcement that the 24th May, the birthday of 
the late Queen, will be observed as a public holiday 
in India. It remarks that the step would serve to 
keep Her Majesty’s sacred memory green in the minds 
of the Indian people. 


9. The administrative system of Japan presents a striking contrast to 


‘Comparision between the 
administrative systems of 
Japan and India. 

. Jagadhttechchhu (103), 3rd 
May. 


that prevailing in this country. The Japanese officials 


are not so highly paid as the British officials in India. 


This single fact clearly shows Japan’s economy in 
spending her resources. The case, however, is quite 
different with India. The Indian Government have 
imbibed the wicked notion that England is the sole | 


owner of Indian money and that English officials have every right to fatten 
upon it. Such being their attitude, it is idle to expect that they will do 
anything to promote the welfare of the Indian people. : 


10. The Viceroy has of late been indulging in high-sounding platitudes 


India alleged to have been 
conquered by England by foul 
means. 


Kél (105), 9th May. 


about justice, &c,, but has he considered by what 


Means England bas won her Indian Empire? In- 


eed the roots of the British Empire in India are as | 
foul as those of a bunyan tree. In the opinion of 


Mr. Clarke, an eminent Anglo-Indian writer, Lord Clive, the founder of that 
empire, was a veritable scoundrel. His opinion about Lord Hastings is equally 
unfavourable. Such being the case, is it not strange that Anglo-Indian 
officials should pretend to preach long sermons on morality and justice to the 
natives? Mr. Clarke has shown that even the present system of administering 
India is unjust and he remarks that if such injustice continues, the Indian 
people will one day realise the necessity of uniting together and driving away 
all the Englishmen from their country. This contingency can, in the opinion 
of Mr. Clarke, be prevented only by treating the Indian people justly, by givin 

them a larger share in the administration and by promoting the industri 


development of the country. These are sound views which no far-seeing 
statesmen should ignore. — 


411, The Kesari publishes a few verses’ contributed to the paper by a 


Verses describing the aims 
and objects of Shivaji in 
founding the Maratha Empire 
and the alleged evils of 
foreign subjection. 
 Kesart (109), 6th May. 


correspondent on the life and work of Shivaji, the 
founder of the Mardtha Empire. The verses describe 
the oppression practised by the Muhammadan rulers 
upon their Hindu subjects, the measures taken by 
Shivaji to free Maharashtra from Muhammadan 
domination and the motives that animated him in his 


life-work. Shivaji is made to reflect as under upon the tyrannical nature of the 
Muhammadan rule :—When the ruler of a country is a foreigner, all its reli gious 
institutions tend to disappear, Indigenous rule alone can prevent the extinction 


of national religion. 


ithout indigenous government a country is reduced 


toslavery. All her noble sentiments become extinct; fellow-feelin g and 
courage disappear. In short, the pecere are reduced to a miserable condition 
e them, . Thus in the absence of self- 


and thousands of misfortunes overta 


Let fel 


ab 


government everything becomes useless. The aims of Shivaji in founding 
native rule and the means he employed to accomplish his object are thus 
described :—The spirit of union cannot be developed in a nation unless it is 
prepared to undergo sacrifices, and without union no native government 
can be established. . Freedom flies away, when the shackles of slavery bind a 
nation. In the absence of independence men become worse than brutes. 
Why should then men remain: ina subject condition? He who wants to 
protect his religion should, if need be, give up his life; he should unfurl 
the banner of independence and protect all the people. The verses conclude 
as follows :—Let the Aryas strive for the revival of their religion and accomplish 
political advancement. It is thus that justice incarnate can come to the aid 
of the people. Let the Hindus develop patriotism and love of their religion, 

a toiling and strength of union arise among them and let them 
desist from internecine dissensions, 


12. Some people seem to imagine that those whom Government honour 
i. : with titles are innocent men. This, however, is not 
eo 2 of titles said to always the case. Such men are, in a way, the secret 
. spies of Government. .- ; es , 
Kél (105), 9th May. sples of Government, This view is borne out by the 
frank confession made by the Viceroy in his recent 
speech at Peshawar to the effect that they are the assistants of Native Magis- 
trates and the Police. This frank utterance of the Viceroy clearly shows that 
men upon whom titles are bestowed are, in a way, Government servants. The 
officials seem to think that these men enjoy influence among their countrymen, 
but, as a matter of fact, they are shunned by the people. When an influential 
man receives a title from Government, he is at once lowered in the estimation 
of the public. Such is the popular attitude towards men who enjoy titles, 
and indeed none but the foolish wish to receive distinctions from Government, 
Ordinary people believe that they will better enjoy the confidence of their 
countrymen if they do not possess titles. | 


. 13. Commenting on the retirement from the service of Mr. Cotton, Chief 
} ; Commissioner, Assam, the Phenix says :—“‘In 
Comments on the careerof Mr, Cotton we shall have lost one of our truest 
7 Cotton, retiring Chief nq most sincere friends, who have ever made it 
Ommissioner of Assam. : : é 
Phenix (10), 7th May. a point to champion the cause of natives of the 
soil, and to strenuously fight and strive for the 
betterment of their lot, and the amelioration of their moral, material 
and political condition. The people of India have had many well-wishers 
and sympatbisers among Anglo-Indian officials before now.’ But it seldom 
fell to their lot to have to do with a man of Mr. Cotton’s large-hearted sympa- 
thies, his sterling virtues of head and heart magnified and enhanced a thousand- 
fold in the estimation of the people, owing to the great love he bore towards 
them and his zealous endeavours to lift them from their prostrate condition 
and put them in the way of regaining their lost national greatness, To none 
of his class was given that cosmopolitan mind of his which embraced such a 
large area of human sympathies, and was in such cordial accord with the 
legitimate hopes and aspirations of the people. He was sensible enough to 
recognise that with the spread of English education, a demand by the people 
for a larger voice in the administration of their own affairs was inevitably 
bound to follow, and that it was bootless to stay the course of this’ growing 
national renaissance.......... And because of his sympathy with the political 
aspirations of the people which Anglo-India condemns wholesale and treats 
with the scantiest of scant courtesy, he had never been a persona grata 
with the men of his own cloth, who always gave him the cold shoulder. 
The horizon of these men is too limited and the standpoint from which they 
look at men and things is too ‘cribbed, cabined and confined’ to admit 
of their understanding the true inwardness of the lofty aim which guided and 
inspired the Honourable Mr. Cotton, and they affected to cut him dead for 
his outlandish sympathies and his unorthodox views with regard to the 
rights and liberties of the people. Think of it, the Honourable Mr. Cotton— 
the people’s idol, their beau ideal of an Anglo-Indian ruler—being cut by 
the petty insects of the day for his sympathy with the people in their weal 
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and woe. They shied the proverbial half-brick at’ him and treated him 
with soorn and contumely. They cut him! Why, could anything be more 

reposterous and more repugnant to all sense of proportion? ‘The eagle build: 
ng its eyrie on the cloud-kissing mountain peak cut by the carrion-kite and the 
utter snipe below! The lion cut by the foxes living on sufferance within his 
orest domain. The Himalayas cut by the surrounding plains beneath. But 
this has been the fate of all who championed the cause of the weak against the 
strong. ‘The ‘ most unkindest cut of all’ came when Lord Curzon, who was 
expected to stand by Mr. Cotton and give him every possible support in the 
endeavour he was making to mitigate the sufferings of tea-garden coolies, took 
the side of the planters. It was indeed one of the saddest spectacles to be seen— 
it was a sight to make men sad and angels weep—this spectacle of Lord Curzon 
taking up the cudgels on behalf of tea-planters and smiting Mr. Cotton over hip 
and thigh for his assurance in venturing to suggest that things in the tea- 
gardens were not all that they should be, Mr. Cotton’s pro-Indian predilec- 
tions have always stood in the way of his official prospects, and he had to 
vegetate in far-off Assam, whilst his juniors were promoted over his head to 
much more desirable sinecures in the public service. But Mr. Cotton has 
calmly endured all this injustice without a murmur, and it was scarcely neces- 
sary to add insult to‘injury by marking the close of his career by such a 
shabby and unfair treatment of him by no less a personage than the Viceroy, 
But Mr, Cotton has the satisfaction of knowing that the people love him 
with ali their heart and worship the very ground he treads upon. Look at 
the ovations he has been receiving at their hands in Assam and all along his 
route down to Calcutta, and in that city as well. What more proof can the 
heart of an administrator desire of his popularity and the satisfaction which 
his rule has given to the people ? ” 


14, “ Sir Charles Ollivant was endowed with greater tact, sounder discretion 


and judgment than many of his brother-civilians and 
“Sir Oharles Ollivant’s career was never guilty of that irritating insolence and 
™ road was Uf), aah te _ provoking superciliousness which are not a little 
ry i ’* responsible for the wide gulf that exists between the 

rulers and ruled inthis country. Whether in debates 
at meetings of the Corporation or of the local Legislative Council, he was 
uniformly courteous, tactful and conciliatory and never petulant or insolent. 
At least in his outward manner he never seemed to look upon himself as an 
omnicient and infallible member of a heaven-born service. That is the secret of 
his success in the two very responsible and distinguished posts he occupied. 
Bombay owes the Tansa water-works not a little to his industry, zeal and energy 
as Municipal Commissioner, and the present efficiency of the Assessment 
Department is also the fruit of his reforming capacity. As against these two 
solid achievements must be set off the drainage scheme which he accepted in 
deference to Sir Richard Temple’s mandate and which is responsible for the 
sanitary evils from which the city is now suffering.......... We cannot join some 
of those who have showered upon him extravagant praises. But we confess 
that we have often felt that under a sympathetic, enlightened, independent and 


capable administrator like Lord Reay, Sir Charles Ollivant would have found | 


larger scope for his sympathies and broad-mindedness and have endeared himself 
tothe people still more than he has done. Unfortunately for him his career as a 
Member of Council lay in times of reaction and repression, and in the absence of 
fuller knowledge and information the public cannot be blamed if they hold him 
responsible for some of the retrograde acts of the Local Government. It is no 
secret that Sir Charles Ollivant was not wholly in favour of the Land 
Revenue Bill. But the fact remains that he voted in favour of the Bill in the 
form in which it passed through the Legislative Council. We do not blame 
him, if aecording to established official traditions, he thought considerations 
of official discipline and prestige to be, more imperative than any other 
considerations, Every official cannot be expected to play the ,rdle of a 
Thorburn or Cotton and sacrifice his prospects. It is, however, permissible to 
hope that Sir Charles Ollivant, now that he is free from official trammels, will 
do all he can in England for the people of India.” 
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15, “After the hostile criticism, but of a perfectly just character, which 
rae os , overwhelmed the Bombay Government in reference 
‘paneeion ‘tasked i te to its odious, illiberal, and utterly unstatesmanlike 
Bombay Government anent Policy on the question of the remission of land 
remissions of land revenue Yevenue arrears, soon after the publication of the 


in pe ey" 1 in Famine Commission’s report, and after the further 
Say; Hag. ots. (40), strictures on that mischievous policy by its most 


friendly organs of public opinion, it is indeed most 
astonishing to see the perversity which still seems to prevail at head-quarters on 
this much vexed subject. Ever after the Government of India has endorsed all 
that the Commission has laid down as regards the utter futility of allowing 
remissions after ‘individual inquiry’ and after deliberately wiping off from 
its books the arrears of two crores, it is provoking to find the Bombay Govern- 
ment still clinging to its wedded theory and still persisting most unreasonably 
in issuing a tresh Resolution repeating the need of individual inquiry ! 
Evidently, it would seem that either the Government of Bombay is above taking 
a lesson from men more experienced than itself, and every way stronger in 
wisdom and practical statesmanship, as universally admitted, or that it is 
determined for consistency’s sake to go on in its old ways. That its wisdom and 
experience must count exceedingly small when compared with the combined 
experience of the Commission presided over by Sir Antony MacDonnell goes 
without saying. And if is simply overweening conceit on the part of its 
advisers to ignore the lessons inculcated by that Commission. Such being the 
case, it is clear that this fresh Resolution on remissions recently issued is simply 
a sample of the dangerous extent to which men in brief authority and power 
can carry their childish quality of unreasoning perversity in matters vitally 
affecting vast masses of the most indigent and most helpless of His Majesty’s 
subjects in this part of the Presidency. The Times of India itself raised its 
warning afresh against this latest freak of the Revenue Department for which 
we must all feel grateful. And we are now rejoiced to notice its valued 
correspondent and expert on land revenue, ‘J.,’ discoursing most practically 
on the same topic in its issue of the 1st instant. We agree with every word of 
that letter in which he rightly urges the imperative necessity of a more liberal 
policy in this regard. We think that a strong and influential agitation is once 
more essential to achieve that object: for it is to be feared all appeals to 
justice, generosity, sympathy and the rest of it are lost on a department which 
pretends to be infallible in its Judgment and therefore impervious to taking 
any outside counsel or receiving any lesson from reasonable and weighty critj- 
cism and experienced authority and wisdom.”’ 


16. “ Itis gratifying to note that the Government of India have generously 
given the Bombay Government the liberal sum of 
rupees one crore and thirty lakhs for making remissions 
of arrears of revenue. Now if this amount, so readily 
granted, proves insufficient to meet the actual requirements of the Presidency, 
the fault wili rest with the local authorities who have prepared the estimates, 
and not with the Supreme Government. As regards the distribution of this 
amount the Bombay Government have ordered that the Collectors should 
make fresh inquiries in cases ‘in which there was merely an estimate of the 
amount of which it would be necessary to suspend the collection.’ ‘They enjoin 
once more the same kind of individual inquiries which have already proved 
troublesome to the cultivators and which are vot calculated to enable the 
Collectors to fully gauge the individual capacity in cases where the vrops 
reaped form a material item, as there are no records from which details of a 
particular holding can be known. We, however, hope that the Government 
will dispense with the necessity of instituting fresh inquiries, as it is likely that 
the unscrupulous petty officials, who are invested with certain powers in this 
respect, may abuse them and thereby frustrate the benevolent aims of | 
Government.”’ be 


17. After the distinct someeniee by the Famine ogre wayem iat the 

a _ principle of individual inquiries is not only useless but 

Eee O00) OO er harmfs , it is strange that Government should still 

favour that principle. Such a policy cannoi but be regarded as very ruthless, 
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Kéthidwar Times (8), 3rd 
May. 
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Again we are afraid, the rule laid down in the Resolution that no remissions shall 
be granted to those who are able to pay their dues. without incurring debts, is 
likely to prove harassing to agriculturists. Considering that the object of 
Government in. granting remissions is to set the rayats on their legs once more, 
one cannot but regard it as cruel to lay down such illiberal rules. “J,” writi 
in the Times of India on thesubject requests His Excellency Lord Northcote to 
modify the Resolution so as to make it really beneficial to the agriculturists. 
Looking, however, to the fact that Government always think that it is a loss of 
prestige to change their Resolutions in deference to popular clamour, we are not 
sanguine that J.’s request will be favourably considered. 


-, 18. The attitude of the Bombay yt aye shows — while the ge 
eee Government wishes to treat the rayat liberally, 

_ Gujarati 7), 4h Mey. the local authorities deal with him o a aigusedly 
spirit. The total amount of arrears for 1901 and 1902 falls short by only 
15 lakhs of the sum of 180 lakhs sanctioned for remission by the Supreme Gov- 
ernment, In these circumstances, therefore, the best course for Government 
was to have unconditionally remitted the arrears for 1901 and to have ordered 
individual enquiries as regards the arrears for 1902. Further, Government do 
not seem to have been well advised in drawing a distinction between large 
landholders and actual tillers of the soil in the matter of granting remissions. 
The Famine Commission had strongly deprecated this distinction which, we 
are afraid, threatens money-lenders and large landholders with grave hardships, 


19. “The plague having now all died down in Hyderabad, the runaways 


who came to Karachi have begun to return 
Complaint against the Rail- 5 1 to their 


oa <-h; Homes, but they have to suffer needless trouble 
js es io oF Rata owing to the refusal of the Railway authorities to 
of certain plague mea- book ae ugeage, such as bedding and weari 
sures. | apparel by go trains, They take their stand 
“ or Chromele (7), 4th non an order of the Plague Comaitiiee issued at 2 
“ _ time when the epidemic was at its height, When the 
plague was raging furiously at Hyderabad, such of the residents as fled the 
lague-stricken city and came to Karachi were allowed to book their luggage 
. goods trains and now the same luggage cannot be taken back by goods 
trains to Hyderabad. What is the meaning of this curious and vexatious 
arrangement? It seems to be yet another instance of the inscrutable and 
‘unintelligible character of some of the measures adopted by the authorities for 
the plague. The latest attitude of the Government as regards plague spells the 
abandonment of the entire plague policy hitherto pursued by them, but the 
Karachi officials seem to be possessed of the prophet’s vision and if they have 
really seen a charm in their plague policy and wish to: stick toit they may 
be allowed to please themselves. But what strikes us as most curious is 
that the Railway authorities allow bedding and apparel to be carried in brake- 


vans with passenger trains, but not by goodstrains, We represent the case to 


Mr. A. Cumine, the Commissioner in Sind, who, since he has come here, has 
been showing a very commendable solicitude for the needs and comforts of the 
people, for favour of such action as he may consider called for.” _ | 


20. “A Hyderabad contemporary states that the Inspecting Medical 


a i a Officer at Hyderabad Station makes the lst and 2nd — 


passengers at Hyderabad class passengers stand in a line with other passengers 
Railway Station. 
Kardchi Chronicle (7), 4th this very objectionable practice has been brought to 
os official notice, no steps have been taken to remedy it, 
The existing arrangement—if it really exists—is opposed to common-sense as 
well as to the Government Resolution issued on the subject which provided that 
1st and 2nd class passengersand pardah ladies should be examined in the carriages. 
~The Resolution was explicit enough and strict adherence to it is obligatory on 
the authorities at Hyderabad. ‘We should like very much to know whether the 
Medical Officer is acting in the matter in question under instructions from the 
Plague Authorities or on his own responsibility. However that may. be, the 
“plague is fast dying down and seems to have departed altogether from Hyder- 
a and therefore the nuisance complained af should not be tol ted any 
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for the purpose of medical inspection and that, though 


Se be ee 


21. “ Despite the fact that questions put at the Council by the Honourable 
Interpellations at the | last Members do not directly lessen the grievances of the 
meeting of the Bombay people in a perceptible manner, it is evident that 
Legislative Oouncil. indirectly these questions do exercise a certain amount 
Indy Prakash (33), 5th of check upon the officers concerned. The Govern- 
May, King. cole. ment generally give evasive answers and’ sometimes 
take advantage even of the defective form of a question and thus avoid a direct 
answer to the queries. Our Councillors too have grown wiser and they seldom 
put their questions in a way to allow a loophole for escape. The questions at 
the Mahdbaleshwar meeting of the Council were few, but still the Government 
have not departed from their stereotyped method of evading direct answers. 
One of the questions asked by the Honourable Mr. Parekh referred to the 
heavy scale of fees levied for serving the processes of Civil Courts in the 
Presidency. That these fees are inordinately high and that they sometimes 
exceed the amount to be recovered is a fact and it tells heavily on the poor 
litigants. In fact, the whole litigation process under British rule is enormously 
costly and tediously lengthy. The fees, therefore, ought to be reduced and made 
uniform throughout the Presidency. The answer to this question, however, is 
not encouraging. Another imvortant question asked by the Honourable Mr. 
Parekh related to the unjust levying of the assessment for the current year in 
the taluka of Ankleshwar in spite of the reduction made at the time of the 
revision settlement in the rates current in most of the villages. Government 
had issued some time back orders to. postpone for five years the introduction of 
the revision settlement, and also to immediately put in practice the reduced rates, 
and yet they coolly reply that if any over-collections have been made, the 
matter should be referred to the Collector. The way to approach a Collector 
is so difficult that most of the sufferers prefer sitting silent under the grievance 
to going to Court: It would have been so easy for Government themselves to 
inquire into the matter brought to their notice and remove the alleged grievance. 
The next point of injustice is the discontinuance of the practice of paying Sunday 
wages and of maintaining dependants in some districts of North Gujarat. 
The Bombay Government must have found from past experience that people 
‘never go to relief works unless they are forced by, sheer necessity. Under 
these circumstances, the Government ought to have been more humane and 
generous in dealing with the famine-stricken people. The Honourable 
Mr. Khare brought to the notice of Government the unsatisfactory work 
done by the Board of Visitors to the Law School, and the answer to this 
question also is disappointing. Some time back the Board was appointed with 
the avowed object of keeping watch over the Government Law School. Their 
work consisted in visiting the school from time to time and in otherwise 
superintending the work done by the Law Professors there. The reply of 
Government states that no record is kept of the visits paid to the school by 
members of the Board. Is there any special record required in this 
matter to be kept to give a direct answer? If, however, any be required, it 
could surely have been kept—even by a common clerk. The attitude of the 
Government towards this Law School has certainly been not what it ought 
tobe. And this answer isa fresh instance of the want of practical sympathy 
on the part of Government with the Law School. The Honourable Mr. 
‘Dikshit wanted to press on the attention of Government the necessity of 
adequate residential quarters for the Poona College of Science, and Govern- 
‘ment, as usual, put forth their familiar excuse of want of funds. Times without 
number has this question been publicly treated. But the Government seem 
to be more or less indifferent to the claims of the native students, Funds can 
be easily got for the convenience of military troops, for creating new es 
ments, for gubernatorial travels and for a number of other objects contemplated 
‘by Government. But the authorities are generally slow to appreciate the 
inconvenience of the natives of India.”’ | 
22. The Akhbdr-e-Islam complains that the game of bagatelle, which, 
| | it says, is nothing short of gambling, is being played 


Bagatelle gaming in Bom-: on an extensive scale both by day and by night in busy - 


y: Jocalities‘in Bombay City like Nalbazar. The 
gg Abbe Tah (49), Sth marks that the local Police, though fully aware af 
ay. the evil, are obliged to connive at it, as the existing 


vf ee ag 


law on the subject, it says, is not elastic enough to bring the offenders to book. 
It further thinks that the toleration in the city of a large number of 


telle rooms leads to the encouragement of various crimes, and it would 
not be surprised if the increase, which, it says, has taken place in the number 
of thefts in the city; is due to the shelter which, according to it, is afforded by 
bagatelle rooms to all sorts of badmashes. It hopes Mr. Gell, Police Commis- 
sioner, ‘will take steps to uproot the evil. 


Legistlatiou. 


23. “The Mahdbaleshwar sitting of the Bombay Legislative Council was 
a not a long one. The only business of importance for 
mie inal reading of the Bom- that meeting was the third and final reading of the 
y Police Bill. ° ° ° 
Mahrétta (9), 4th May. new Bombay Police Act. As promised at the time 
of the second reading of the Bill, the Honourable 
Sir Charles Ollivant made certain changes, which, of course, do not go far 
enough to remove the objection of the non-official Members to the draft. 
However, we must thank the Honourable Member for condescending to meet 
his non-official colleagues at least half-way and not showing the stone-like 
attitude evinced by the Honourable Mr. Monteath during the debate on the 
recent Land Revenue Bill.’’ 


yx ducation. 


24, “As the University Registrarship had so long been monopolised by 

i eit Ciiaiiall Europeans, we may reasonably urge that a change 
of the University of Bombay Should now be made, and a native appointed to that 
and protest against the can- post. As regards Professor Muller individually, we 


didature for the vacancy of think he is too ubiquitous, and moreover, there is 


Professor Maller. son to fear that i Festa ; 
Mahrdtta (9), 4th May. reaso e at if appointed to the Registrarship, 


he will perpetuate some of the traditions associated 
with the name ofone of his colleagues in the Elphinstone Oollege who is now no 
more, but who held the Registrar’s office for about twelve years.” 


25. The Gujardt Mitra, in a contributed article, commenting on the 


arrangements made by the authorities for allowing 


School-masters and postal teachers in primary schools in the Presidency to do 
work in the Presidency. 


Gujardt Mitra (18), 4th postal duties, remarks :—When the Postal Depart- 
May. ment was in its infancy, the arrangement was perhaps 
unavoidable and not very objectionable, but at present 

the department having gained strength and its work having considerably 
increased, it seems high time for the authorities to do away with the arrange- 
ment altogether, The rule requiring teachers to attend to postal duties after 
school hours is followed more in the breach than in the observance especially 
in villages where the postal work is very heavy and requires immediate despatch. 
It is to be feared that the efficiency of teaching in primary schools - greatly 
suffers on account of school-masters having to perform double duties, and it is 


to be hoped the educational authorities will lose no time in seeing to the 
matter, 


26. Referring to the complaints against a Muhammadan Deputy Edu- 


cational Inspector in Sind made in the .Al-Hag 
Repudiation of certain (vide paragraph 53 of Report No. 15 of 1902), the 
yo argo. cogs ena Phoeniz remarks that the complaints are absolutely 
Ticnantie sf a as ill-founded and that the Inspector is an impartial and 
hemi (10), 3rd May. conscientious officer who has given every satisfaction to 
his superiors during more than thirty years of service. 
It says that if Mubammadan teachers do not rapidly rise in the service, it is not 
because they are unfairly treated, but betause they are lazy and indolent. 
The paper further goes on to remark that the Al-Haq does not represent the 
public voice, that it is a journal started with selfish and interested motives and 
that, being in the hands of a Muhammadan, it wants everything for the 
Muham whether they deserve it or not. cies 


91 
Native States. 


27. Commenting upon an article contributed to a recent number of the 
Contemporary Review by a Divanof a Native State in 
_Comments on the sugges- ‘which the writer suggests the bestowal of British titles 
tion made by 8 Native Divan non Native Princes, asa means of promoting content- 
in an English periodical . ; 
about the bestowalof British Ment among the Indian people, the Kesari says :— 
titles upon Native Princesas ‘The acts of heroism and self-sacrifice done by the 
a means of promoting con- Rajput warriors in olden days are writ large in the 
vos lana tg the Indian pages of history; and if their present descendants 
Keeuri (109), 6th May, find satisfaction in British titles, one cannot but pity 
them for their low ambition. We, however, feel sure 
that they are not in any way anxious to obtain such petty titles. The spirit of 
the Divan’s article clearly shows what demoralizing influence British rule has 
exercised upon the Indian people, how it has narrowed down the aspirations of 
even the highest among them. No doubt, the lot of the Native Princes is by no 
means enviable ; nevertheless, it would be better for them if they promote the 
welfare of their subjevts, and not scramble for titles. The improvemsant of the 
condition of India will be as remote as ever if her Princes were to make it the 


ambition of their life to win titles. 


28. “It was imperatively obligatory upon the. Nizam to give up the 
Comments du. the veported Berars. He must give up the Province if he cared to 
settlement of the Berars Temain on the gddi. Whatever arrangements Lord 
question by the Viceroy Curzon might suggest to him must be both equitable 
org his visit to Hyder- — to a mes gto of ths and it would have been 
tee ak oth disloyal and suicidal for the latter not to agree to 
en Ce them. But though silence may be forced upon the 
Nizam, it cannot be forced upon the public ; and public opinion has already been 
pronounced upon this scandalous matter. The details of the new agreement of 
the lease of the Berars are, however, not public property; and they are 
awaited with anxious interest. Inthe meanwhile, the information and 
criticism published in the Pioneer by one of its correspondents cannot fail to 
be interesting. According to this correspondent, there is some truth in the 
statement that the rent under the new lease of the Berars would be about thirty 
lakhs of rupees. But he shows by calculation that thirty lakhs would be too 
little when we consider the net profit that is likely to result tothe Imperial Gov- 
ernment from the administration of the Berars.’’ 


29. Commenting upon the reported settlement ‘of the Berars question 
ee during His Excellency the Viceroy’s visit to Hyder- 
Kesari (109), 6th May. = aad, the Keauri says :—As the Berars really belongs 
to the Nizam, it is but just that Government should restore it to him un- 
conditionally. But though the British Government constantly boast of their 
sense of fair-play and indulge in such high-sounding platitudes as that 
“ righteousness exalteth a nation and so forth,”’ i¢ is well known that they have 
never been willing to return that province to its legitimate owner. 


30. In the absence of authentic accounts as to the discussions which 
oe a took place between the Viceroy and Nizam ending in 
Gujarati (17), 4th May. — the final settlement of the Berars question, the public 
must pause before expressing its approval of the decision of Government. 
However urgent the political reasons for the retention of the province by the 
British Government might have been, the decision has no moral justification 
whatsoever, especially as the Nizam’s loyalty and _ his fidelity to his obligations 
are quite undisputed. Of course the Paramount Power can act as it likes, but 
it does not bespeak justice on its part to openly ignore the Nizam’s claims and 
to keep the province by force when it cannot do so by right. 


31. The Arunodaya affects to approve of 7 en settlement of the 

r 3 Berars question during the Viceroy’s visit to Hyder- 

dranedaye (28), 4 ass: abad st sarcastically suggests that Government 

might well annex allthe Native States. It says:—The Native States resemble 

corpses from which all life has departed; they are in fact the hot-beds of 

sycophancy and slavery. The Princes are mere tovls in the hands of the 
uun 236—6 pha | 
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British Residents and show no desire to promote the welfare of their subjects. 
They have not the courage to appoint natives to responsible posts. In certain 
respects they are even denied the privileges which ordinary men enjoy in their 
own territories, Such being their pitiable condition it would be better if 
Government were to annex all the Native States; for in that case at any rate | 
the Chiefs will be free from their present state of slavery and will not pass their 
lives in indolent luxury. ; 


32. ‘It was astonishing to us to find that the Maharaja of Panna was 
tried by a Commission composed of two European 
Comments on the deposi- officers alone. At the time the Commission was 
tion of the Mahareja of appointed, we refrained from criticising its constitu- 
Gujaréti (17), 4th May, tion on prudential grounds and in the conviction that, 
Eng. cols. | as usual, Government were not likely to listen to 
Indian public sentiment and change their decision. 
But Lord Curzon’s Government were not without advisers and had the benefit 
of a well-known precedent in the trial of the Maharaja Mulhar Rao Gaekwar 
to guide their deliberations. Lord Curzott has over and over again declared 
his willingness to maintain the rights and privileges and the dignity of Native 
States and their rulers. And the Indian public were certainly entitled to expect 
from his government a more considerate treatment. of the Maharaja of Panna. 
eau Ks We say nothing against the officers who tried the Maharaja. But the 
question is one of principle involving the prestige and dignity of the rulers of 
Native States. In this connection. we may also remind Saati that 
Mr. Crawford, Mr, Wilson and other erring members of the Indian Civil Service 
were tried by Commissions on which the service to which they belonged was fully 
represented. Why the ruler of a Native State should be treated in a summary 
or less dignified fashion and without the usual safeguards as to close knowledge 
of Indian customs and manners altogether passes our comprehension. The autho- 
rity and finality which would have been due to the verdict of a properly con- 
stituted Commission cannot certainly be claimed for the verdict in the case 
of the Raja of Panna. We may take it that the Indian Government has 
scrutinised the evidence in,the case with that anxious care and attention which 
it deserved and has arrived at a correct conclusion. But none the less, universal 
regret will be felt that an Indian Prince is placed in a worse position 
than even the humblest British subject when the question of his guilt or 
otherwise has to be judicially determined. Only a few months ago a member 
of the English aristocracy was tried by the House of Lords and it cannot 
be pretended that our Native Princes are altogether inferior to the peers 
of the british realm. Well. the doom of the Maharaja has already been 
pronounced. We only hope that no other Native Prince will be found in the 
unfortunate position of the misguided Raja of Panna and that Government 
will see that the Maharaja and the members of his family who choose to 
accompany him will not be subjected to needless and petty acts of annoyance 
and humiliation during their period of incarceration.” 


33. “The Resolution of the Government of India deposing the Maharaja 
Guierkt Mitra (18), 4th Madhavsingh of Panna has been issued, and we have | 
Mew, tae pa no cause to reflect adversely on the action of Govern- | 
ment which rests on a body of incontrovertible 
evidence which they have taken care to consider with strict impartiality 
and judiciousness. ‘The tragedy so far has ended, and the participators in 
this despicable crime have got their deserts: Justice for both king and 
subject is alike and must take its natural and even course. And if rulers 
of people so far forget themselves as to dip their hands in blood, they must 
ay for it as the claims of law and justice would require. Maharaja 
adhavsing has been deposed, and it remains. for Government to select a 
successor to his gddi, which will be, we trust, beneficial both to the State 
and its subjects.” , | coc i ee | 


34, Commenting on the deposition of the Maharaja of Panna, the Svadesh 

ae ne Bandhu remarks:—The Maharaja of Panna has been 

yen Bandi (19), deservedly punished for the horrible crime he.com- 
ee ae mitted and his fate cannot excite the least compassion 
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in the minds of the public. It is a matter for much satisfaction that in spite of 


the flagrant misdeed of the deposed Maharaja the British Government intend to 
maintain the independence of the Panna State. ) 


35. ‘We have been favoured with a letter from a native gentleman, in 
_ which the writer shows how the Minister of Khairpur 
Introduction of British has tampered with the current coin of the State, thereby 
a the Khairptr entailing heavy loss on the State and putting the sub- 
Voice of India (15), 10th jects to serious inconvenience..........: Khan Bahddur 
May. Kadirdad, the Vazir, is too intelligent a man not to see 
| that his currency policy does harm to the interests of 
the State of which he is the recognized custodian, And the impression seems 
to be gaining ground that he has adopted this policy in order to please the 
British authorities. The British Indian Government have their currency policy 
dictated, as is believed, froma distance, Why not little Khairpur have its own? 
Be that as it may, the subject needs enquiry and explanation. We may say the 
same as regards the subject-matter of Mr. Good’s pamphlet. Mr. Kadirdad 
owes it to himself to ask for aninquiry. Whoever Mr. Good may be, and 
whatever be the value of his general observations, we must decline to believe 
that things are so rotten in the State of Khairpur as he would have us believe. 
The Minister is a highly intelligent person; and having risen from a humble 
beginning, he knows how to sympathise with the people. Indeed, if even a 
tithe of what Mr. Good writes in his pamphlet is true, we shall be disappoint- 
ed in the capable British-lent head of the Khairpur administration.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


36. “The Aden papers say that there is a strong 
Diss! ecicces eek a and persistent rumour in Zanzibar that some private 
sonectes of Zanzibar by arrangement has been come to between England and 


England to Germany. Germany, that at some future date England will hand 

“ Deshabhakta (16), 6th May, gover the control of Zanzibar to the Germans, who 

Eng. cols. intend to make Zanzibar the capital of German East 
Africa.” | 


37, The Akhbdr-e-Isldm learns that it is contemplated to devote the sum. 


of rupees ten lakhs contributed to the Victoria Memo- 

Disposal of the Victoria rial fund in Hyderabad (Deccan) for carrying out a 

se Fond atHyderabad ysefyl irrigation project in the State and also for found- 
©CCan }. ° ° ° 

Islam (49), 7th ing an orphanage onasound footing. The paper highly 

<— — commends both the objects towards which the fund 

is to be applied and hopes that other Native States 


will, in this matter, follow the example of Hyderabad. 


38. “On Sunday last a meeting of the East Indian community was held 
at Bandora for the purpose of adopting an address 
Meeting of the Hast Indian of goncratulation to our beloved Sovereign King 
community at Bandora to award VII on the occasion of his coronation.......... 
adopt an address of congra oe. 
tulation to His Majesty the We must confess that it is well drawn up and that 
King-Emperor on his coro- its chief merit lies in its brevity and simplicity. It 
nation. Si is justly said that we are almost the earliest subjects 
one pay Bast Indian (1)) of'the British Crown in the Indian Empire, It has 
| always been our pride that we yield to none in our 
loyalty to our King. Ours is not half-hearted loyalty. We have been 
British subjects altogether in the past and shall ever continue to be such in the 
future.”’ 
39, At a meeting of the Council of the Bombay Presidency Association held 
on the 5th May, it was resolved to convene a meeting 
os wpe posse of the Bombay public at an early date to adopt a 
Council of the Bombay memorial tothe House of Commons, protesting against 
Presidency Association, — the recent increase in military expenditure. It was 
Bombay Samdéchar (52), also resolved to memorialize the Government of 
"India on the'stbject of the recent laws imposing 
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24 
disabilities on Indian ono pean by the authorities in Natal, and to send 


another memorial to the Local Government for the purpose of drawing its 
attention to the alleged defects in the recent Resolution on remission of arrears 
of revenue in the Presidency. 


40. The Bombay Samdchdr publishes the full text of the valedictory 
address presented on behalf of the Bombay Presidency 
Address presented by the 


Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion to Mr. H. J. Uotton, 
retiring Chief Commissioner 
of Assam. | 


Association to Mr. H. J. Cotton at a meeting held 
in the rooms of the Association on Saturday the 10th 
May last. The address contains highly appreciative 
remarks on Mr. Cotton’s career and especially praises 


10h Ma. ae Oa retiring Commissioner for his sympathy with 
native aspirations, his impartial sense of justice and 
his freedom from racial bias. 


41. The Prekshak says:—The Shivaji festival will be celebrated at 
Sétéra on the 9th of May and the five days following. 
Lectures, kirtans (religious sermons), athletic contests, 
sports, music, &c., will form part of the programme. 
An exhibition will also be held in connection with 
the festival. 


The 
Satara. 
Prekshak (36), 6th May. 


Shivaji festival at 


42, ‘The preparations of His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur for his 
aoe . voyage to England to attend the King-Emperor’s 
tkals aad ae te coronation are of an unprecedented sdhiamnoters The 
England to attend the coro- Maharaja has chartered a steamer in which he takes 
nation ceremony. the whole of his retinue, cunsisting of about 125 men, 
Rast — (25), 4th May, to Europe, and it is said that arrangements have been 
— made on a grand scale to respect the caste prejudices 
of the large number of followers. His Highness proposes to spend fifteen lakhs 
of rupees on his journey to Europe and back to India, What will the Naoroji 


school think of such a large sum being spent in a country which squeezes poor 
India dry °”’ , 


G. M. SA’THH, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Ojice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 13th May 1902. 
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disabilities on Indian mono peas by the authorities in Natal, and to send 


Government for the purpose of drawing its 


attention to the alleged defects in the recent Resolution on remission of arrears 
of revenue in the Presidency. 


40. The Bombay Samdchdr publishes the full text of the valedictory 


Address presented by the 
Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion to Mr. H, J. Cotton, 
retiring Chief Commissioner 
of Assam. | 

Bombay Samédchdr (52), 
10th. May. 


address presented on behalf of the Bombay Presidency 
Association to Mr. H. J. Cotton at a meeting held 
in the rooms of the Association on Saturday the 10th 
May last. The address contains highly appreciative 
remarks on Mr. Cotton’s career and especially praises 
the retiring Commissioner for his sympathy with 
native aspirations, his impartial sense of justice and 


his freedom from racial bias. 


41. The Prekshak says:—The Shivaji festival will be celebrated at 


The Shivaji festival at 
Satara. 
Prekshak (36), 6th May. 


Sétéra on the 9th of May and the five days following. 
Lectures, kirtans (religious sermons), athletic contests, 
sports, music, &c., will form part of the programme. 
An exhibition will also be held in connection with 
the festival. 


42, ‘The preparations of His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur for his 


His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jaipur’s proposed visit to 
England to attend the coro- 
nation ceremony. 

Rast Goftdr (25), 4th May, 
Eng. cols. 


voyage to England to attend the King-Emperor’s 
coronation are of an unprecedented character. The 
Maharaja has chartered a steamer in which he takes 
the whole of his retinue, consisting of about 125 men, 
to Europe, and it is said that arrangements have been 
made on a grand scale to respect the caste prejudices 


of the large number of followers. His Highness proposes to spend fifteen lakhs 
of rupees on his journey to Europe and back to India, What will the Naoroji 


school think of such a large sum being spent in a country which squeezes poor 


India dry °”’ 


G. M. SA’THEH, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Cijice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 13th May 1902. 
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attention to the alleged defects in the recent Resolution on remission of arrears 
of revenue in the Presidency. | 


40. The Bombay Samdchdr publishes the full text of the valedictory 
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Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion to Mr. H, J. Cotton, 
retiring Chief Commissioner 
of Assam. 

Bombay Samdchar (52), 
10th. May. 


address presented on behalf of the Bombay Presidency 


Association to Mr. H. J. Cotton ata meeting held 


in the rooms of the Association on Saturday the 10th 
May last. The address contains highly appreciative 
remarks on Mr. Cotton’s career and especially praises 
the retiring Commissioner for his sympathy with 
native aspirations, his impartial sense of justice and 


his freedom from racial bias. 


41, The Prekshak says:—The Shivaji festival will be celebrated at 


The Shivaji festival at 
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Satdra on the 9th of May and the five days following. 
Lectures, kirtans (religious sermons), athletic contests, 
sports, music, &c., will form part of the programme. 
An exhibition will also be held in connection with 
the festival. 


42, ‘The preparations of His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur for his 


His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jaipur’s proposed visit to 
England to attend the coro- 
nation ceremony. 


Rast Goftdr (25), 4th May, 


Eng. cols. 


voyage to England to attend the King-Emperor’s 
coronation are of an unprecedented character. The 
Maharaja has chartered a steamer in which he takes 
the whole of his retinue, cunsisting of about 125 men, 
to Europe, and it is said that arrangements have been 
made on a grand scale to respect the caste prejudices 


of the large number of followers. His Highness proposes to spend fifteen lakhs 
of rupees on his journey to Europe and back to India. What will the Naoroji 
school think of such a large sum being spent in a country which squeezes poor 


India dry >” 
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Kolhapur: Controversy about the Vedic ritual at — oi isi 42 
Panna: Deposition of the Maharaja of — oes ose ie 38 


Reported decision of the Secretary of State for India as regards right of 
ownership in ppoperty found on the shores of ports in Native States... 35 
Southern Mardtha Country: Administration of Native States in the — ee 40 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Coronation Durbar at Delhi: Reported preparations made by His Highness 


the Nizam in connection with the approaching — es eee 45 
Police : . 
, A station on the G. I. P. Railway attacked by a gang of dacoits a6 50 
Reported attack on a Police party by a band of dacoits in Dhulia District. 49 
Thefts in Karachi oe ae eo ea ae ol 
Shivaji: Celebration of the —festival in Bombay and other places ose 46-—48 
; 


3 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1902.) 


con 34 —la 


Brahman); 39. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, =— 
ODe 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _ ...| Bombay... ..| Weekly «.. .».| M. T. Fernandez ; East Indian ; 57 ot daa 940 
2 | Bombay Weekly Echo ...| Do. Do. isc oe] Heank Baptista... Pan 500 
3 | Dail Telegraph and) Poona ... ,| Daily -.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 47; former! 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. . aed 
4 | East and West | Bombay .+- ,.., Monthly .| Frank Baptista... ‘s ave ase ve 500 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ~-| Do. ... ..| Weekly ... ..| K. Natarajan. 100 sas 495 
6 | Indian Spectator ct ae ial ees eo} Nowroji Manekji Dumasia ; Parsi; native of 
r Surat ; formerly on the staff of the Bomba /- 
Gazette. J 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ot Merhehin sual Do. ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);51 4. 500 
8 | Kéthidwdr Times | Rajkot... —...| Daily . oy Jeshankar, B.A. LL.B. ; Hindu) —_ 200 
9 | Mahratta ... | Poona ... | Weekly... ..| Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 550 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman); 28. 
10 | Phoenix ... wee} Karachi... .| Bi-weekly | N (Khoa) <b Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan' 500 
oa > oe 
Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
11 | Poona Observer and Civil| Poona ...| Daily ov ee.| R. Lemny; Englishman; 40... oan 500 
and Military Gazette. : 
12 | Railway Times ..._...| Bombay... __....| Weekly... _...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian --| 1,000 
18 . Sind Gazette ‘i eee} Karachi oo- ... Bi-weekly Colonel Cory; European; 61; a retired 600 
| | Military officer. | 
14 | Sind Times 2 De, Do. .| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 400 
| i 
15 | Voice of India ...| Bombay... Weekly Ce ee Gs 1,000 
| 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
ba) | 
16 | Deshabhakta& ..| Baroda ... oo, Weekly | (1) Dolatrém Maganlal Sh&h; Hindu (Guja- 656 
rati Bania) ; 26. 
| (> Vasantlal Sunderlal Des4i; Hindu (NAgar 
: | Brahman); 39. | 
17. | Gujarati ... .| Bombay... Do. : gate PP sess one Des#i; Hindu (Surti: 4.000 
, ania); *é. 
18 | Gujar4t Mitra .| Surat Do. eo Hormasji Jamsbedji; Parsi; 41 oe ae BIC 
19 | Hindi Punch .| Bombay renee 4 Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 41 800 
4 20 | Peisoro-Hind ~ sx —\. i. a. ee vs S sa Framji Cowasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 51 3,200 
21 Kathidéwar News.ee ,| Rajkot ... ... Bi-weekly .»-| Jamshedji Framjr; Parsi ; 38 ... 460 
99 Kithidwdr Times... vs Do. Dias wes a 6 ee Nenumal Vazira4ni; Hindu 470 
| | yast); 42. 
| | (2) Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B,; 
| : se ' Hindu (Nagar Brahman); 42 
93 | Praja Bandhu _..| Ahmedabad :..| Weekly ... ..| dethalal RP ebrechat Hindn (Mewdda Br4h- 600 
| man) ; 34. 
er Bo Da 1 De .... Ganpatrém Uttamram Bhat; Hindu (Gujarati 300 
%4 | Rejapatrika | "Brahman); 26. be atk 
95 | Rast Goftar ...| Bombay ee atee ee. ...| Kaikhoshru Navroji Kabraji; Parsi ; 57 + 1,550 
, oy Satya Vakta — Do. ...| Fortnightly... Se ‘Hindu (Shrimali 550 
ania); 35, 
97 Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda... ..| Weekly ... sal Peer eres Yande; Hindu (Mardtha);| 4,300 
98 Surya Prakésh ...| Surat | Do. «s. eso) Nagindas Déy4bhai; Hindu (Rania);51 ~—...| 250 
 ANGLO-K4’NARESE. : 
39 Réjahansa... sien ae Dharwar ebe , Weekly see o% wee Kumlakar Dinkar qathar 5 Hindu (Karhdda | 30 


| 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. 
Ana@Lo-MarATHI. 
30 | Dnyan ¢ thakshu ... ‘| Poona ,,. «| Weekly... 
~ $1—=«| Dny4Anoday ive | DOORS co vest 
$2 | Dnydn Prakash ., Poona cs. Do. 
33 | Indu Prakash -| Bombay... .| Bi-weekly 
| 
34 | Marftha Deen Bandhu ...) Kolh&pur .| Weekly... 
35 | Native Opinion .| Bombay... .| Bi-weekly 
36 | Prekshak... see | Satéra ... .| Weekly ... 
37 |Samarth .,,. er we| Kolh4pur Do. 
38 | Sh&éhu Vijay Do. Do. 
39 | Shri Saydji Vijay .| Baroda ... Do. 
40 | Subodh Patrika... Bombay... me oN 
41 | Sudhdrak ... soe .| Poona Do. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
42 | O Anglo-Lusitano .., BoMbay-e. | Weekly... 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIUM. 
43 |O Bombaense ..-| Bombay... —,..| Weekly... 
| 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
44 | Al-Hay | Sukkur ... Weekly .., 
46 | Prabhat ... ove »|Hyderabad) Do .. 
(Sina). 
AnGLo-UxBDu. | 
46 | Muslim Heraid ... .| Bombayeee .| Daily 
ENGLI8H, MARA'THI AND 
GuJaka'TI. 
47 | Baroda Vateal ... ve] Baroda oe. --.| Weekly... 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND | 
KANARESE. | 
48 | Karndftak Patri ... | Dharwar | Weekly... 
GUJARATI. 
49 | Akhbér-e-lslam ...  .,,| Bombay,., _—,,| Daily... 
50 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar _...| Do. ce gee) Doe ang 
51 | Bombay Patrika .., ry pe me: eamemaerers ae 8 are 
62 | Bombay Samfchar a ee ees occ] DUP oes 
53 | Broach Mitra... vee| Broach .,, «| Weekly... 
64 | Broach Samfchér... 2.) “Do. 40. ue}, DO. cee 
55 Deshi Mitr’ oe vas Surat nn, oeel Dow ave 
on ’ 


_ Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; 


.-| Waman 
.., Gopal 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 
...| Bhau Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
man) ; 46. 
...; Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 
tian ; 41. 
.| Hari Nar&yan Apte; Hindu Chitp4wan BrAh- 
man); JZ. 
.| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar S4vl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 37. 


Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brihman) ; 30. 


| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ;'30. 
R4mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 
arr ttn Brahman) ; 26. 
ithal Mantri; rind (Sdrasvat Brah- 
| man); 26. 
.... Damodar Sdévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
ee 
| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


26. 
...| Vin&yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 32, 
. 


..., Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... oss 


| 

, Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 
(Pathan); age between 36 and 40. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


| 
| 
| 
~ 
i 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 26. 


.| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 


».| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu (Lingé- 
yat) ; 3]. 


».| K&zi Ism4il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
36. 


eee} NAn4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 45 


ove a Kauda Manidr; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
age 30 

eoo| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 31. 

wee} Ménekl4l Narotamdis ; ; Hindu (Bania) ; 82 ,.. 


ees| Ardeshar Dinsha Géndhi; Parsi ; 42 ... 


| K4shidas _ 4ndés ; Hindu (KA&chia, i.e, a 
vegetable sel 


er); 42. 


Circula: 
tion. 
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250 
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d 
No. : Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
a | : 
GusaRAti—continued. 
“6 | Deshotkarsh eve «--| Ahmedabad ...! Weekly ... »..| Manekl4l Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 30 
Bréhman ; 35. 
57 | Din Mani sco woe BYOACH occ pat es oe "Benis) 4 Gopaldas; Hindu. (Kéyastha 125 
ania); 47. | 
6 70 ua can. ee Oe .| Monthly... —«..| Bomanji Navroji K4br4ii; Parsi; 41 ... 600 
59 | Gadgadat eee ooo} Do. ...| Weekly ... és a Manchhaér4m; Hindu (Dassoda| 1,000 
ania); 35. 
60 | Gap Sap ... ve en ae «ee | Fortnightly ...| Perozsh4h Jehadugir Murzban; Parsi ; 25 425 
61 | Hitechchhu pa «».| Ahmedabad _,,, | Weskly tes eo,| Jesing Mulji ; hiadu (Kadva Kunbi); 52... 400 
62 | Jam-e-Jahdnooma .| Bombay... et eee ...| Ratanshaw Frémji Ach&ria ; Parsi; 25 jan) 300 
| | 
+ | J&m-e-Jamshed ... sv] DO. | Daily ...| Sehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi ; 52 ..»; 93,000 
44 | Kaira Vartaman .., »..| Kaira .| Weekly ... yee] —— Fulchand; Hindu  (Shr4vak' 70 
| | Bania) ; 63. 
65 | Nagar Charcha or the} Bombay.., «| Daily ...| Atdeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33. 500 
Topics. | | 
66 | Navs4ri Prak4sh .. .. | Navs&ri... ait De. a Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 52 ... oa eee 800 
| | 
67 | Nure Elam ae re-| Bombay... .-.| Monthly... ee] Merwanji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... = 600 
68 |Nydyadarshak .. | Ahmedabad ..,.| Fortnightly ..., Gatal4l Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrim4li) 300 
| |. Shravak Bania) ; 33. | 
69 | Praja Mitra ‘oe ...| Karaéchi,,, »-., Bi-weekly ...| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; Parsi; 28 ... re, 350 
| | | 
70 | Praja Pokér =o »-.| Surat oe}. Weekly .., .--, Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... ae Se 
“| | Punch Dand § «i .-.| Bombay... w.| Do. ... Jamnadas Bhagvandds/; Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
| : 39. 
79 | Samsher Balfédur ...| Ahmedabad — a sal Sav4ibhai Réichand; Hindu (Shrdvak 200 
Bania) ; Die | 
“x | Stri Bodh... oy »../ Bombay... a ‘Monthly... ...| Kaikhoshru Navroji Kabraji ; Parsi; 57 4006 
| | 
74 | Surat Akhbar _... »..| surat ooo| Weekly... »»- Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33 ee 300 
’ | | : | 
75 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ..o| Mahudha PIO: »- MAanoklal Khushaldis ; Hindu (Bania) ; &0 | 250 
| | . | 
7¢ | Vishvadarshan... soo] MAGITA — cee wi} Do. . Persotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Brah-| cos 
| man); 25, | 
HINDI. | 
17 Pandit .. ... aa ca ee ae Weekly .. eid ping Gangdram Wénwe ; Hindu (Wan- 125, 
WORT) 5 0. ats | 
23 | Shri Venkateshvar Samd-| Bombay oy me a .... Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar, 6,200 
cbar. | - Brahman); 36. | 
K A‘NARKSE, | 
79 «| Digvijaya... ove oo. | Gadag a. ..., Weekly ,., - Me Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu) ,,, 
| | (Devang, Lingavat). 
40 | Hubli Patra oe | Bub. ont DO, .../ Hanmant Sanjiv Sagar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
/ man); 43. 
gy | Karudtak Vritta... — .../ Dharwar Do, (1) Shivrim Mahidev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
: | (Karh4da Brvhmun); 30. 
| | (2) Annachirya Baél4ch4rya Hoskeri; Hindu! 
| | (Deshasth Brahman); 32. , 
32 | Loka Bandhu ... Th gas io a .. Gurur4o Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 300 
: | | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 37. | 
33 | Loka Mitra ae | Havert (Dhadr-, Do... »--|Guddo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth ,,, 
: | war), Brahman). : - 
34 | Rasik Ranjini,.. «..| Gadag . eae ...| Gaurishankar Riamprasid; Hindu (Kanoja) — 200 
| ! Brahman) ; 40. ee 
85 ") Satya Vritta see rot: Giey : : Aileuaec! ae a Gee ... Shrinivas Righavendra Umachigi; Hindu! 200 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. 
MankATHI. | | 
Arunodaya see = oe | Lhdna ... ove) Weekly 6 «|, Kashiniith Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 700 
56 | | Bréhman); 56. __ i | 
A'ryavart oo see vee} Dhulia .., eee) Do. oe ove Withal Lakshman Upf&sani; Hindu (Deshasth| 400 
87 | | Bréhman) ; 37. 
gg | Belgaum Samichar _,y..| Belgaum ves! Doe ove os ee Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Br&éhman);} 395 
| | 


No. . Name of Publication, Where published. Edition... Name, caste and age of Fditor, | Cironla- 


Mara’THI—continued. 


| | 


89 | Chandanshu a ... Tdsgaon -«:| Weekly ... ».| Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni ; ; Hindu (De- 28 
| | shasth Brahman); 38. 
90 | Chandrakant «| Chikodi a ee _.| Ganesh Moreshvar Khdilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
: | : | pawan Brahman); 36. 
91 | Chandrodaya oe eee Chiplun ae | Saas .| Sad&shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 
| | | | Brahman); 34. 
92 | Chikitsak... vas «| Belgaum vee BO, 5 | si Bhimaji ; Hindu }(Deahasth Bréhman) j 600 
| : 42 
93 | Chitragupta =... --»| Karad ... i ee ee ... Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhéda 100 


Bréhman) ; 31. 
ee Sa ss .| Sad4shiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chiéndre 175 


| co seniya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 63. 
, Bombay... piel Soe oe ! 


94 | Dakshin Vritta ... ses Kolhapur 


95 | Deen Mitra 


CG ic Fa ee ey IN ot eee | cee 


96 | Deshakdlavartamain  .... Erandol a ee as ..; Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
) | | Brdhman); 37. 
97 Dharwar Vritta ... .... Dharwar sch ae aoe .es{ Eea0 Saheb Ant&ji R&émchandra Seiialeas ; 700 
| | Hindu (Chitpawan Bikhinsa) D2. 
98 | DnydnSigar ... ..| Kolhapur i Te ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brath- 275 


| | ' man); 36. 
99 | Gurékhi ... oe «| Bombay... i a .... Vindyak Nérayan Bh4te; Hindu (Karhida 2,400 
| Brahman) ; 32. | 


Oe A) el yl Do. de: | 5,000 
101 | Hindu Punch ... “a iy ee rs Weekly ... | ghrtahar Vaman S&thaye; Hindu (Chitp&wan 200 


| | _ Brahman) ; 36. 

102 | Jagadddarsh xe ...| ADmednagar i..' Do. — ... weo| KAshinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| | __ pawan Brahman) ; 47. 

193 | Jagadhitechehhu vist PORE: is Ge eae ie ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpi-| 4,000 
| : wan Brahman) ; 70. 

104 | Jagatsamdchir ... pis EN Ge esl ane . Lrimbak A'bAji Raje ; cgaricen? (Ki ayasth 600 
| | _ Prabhu) ; 36. 

105 | Kal ae es «ie Poone 4. ae: eae ... Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A. ; Hindu 2,500 
| | | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 40. ‘ 

| Kalpataru... ne ...{ Sholarur ae! eee ..., Govind Nardyan Kdkade : Hindu (Deshasth 400 

| : | | Brdhman) ; 43. | 
107 | Karmanuk is cst FOOMR se ieee |: Serer ..| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpiwan 2,000 
| . | , 1 Brdhman) ; 32. 

108 | Keral Kokil ree .».| bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindv (Karhéda 2,000 

| ) Brahman) ; 45. 

|Kesari... ae a SOONER aa Weekly ...’ ae Bal Gangédhar Tilak, BA. LLB: Hindu| 13,000 

| | | (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; ; 39. 

110 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta...; Dhulia ... =...) Do... ...| Balwant Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
: | Bréhman) ; 39. 

11] | Khaéndesh Vaibhav ...}_ Do... ait DM cc: ot Jandérdan Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 800 

| : pawan Brahman) ; 50. : 

112 | Kumta Vritta... so | Uta «... at WG eke ..., Lakshman Baburdo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat; 300 

Brékman) ; 42. | 


pend 
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113 | Lokamata.. .. ...| Vengurla ww») Do. ... «| Ramkrishna Gopil Pandit; Hindu (Gaud! 029 
| | Brdhman); 23. 


| 
114 | Lokaseva ... ow sil SA cag eee a | Anant V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan; 
| Bréhman) ; 35. | 


| | 

115 | Mah4rdshtra Yritta .. : Satara . «| Do, .. Pandurang Babaji Bhosley; Hindu (Maratha);; 160 

| 30. 

| | 

116 | Moda Vritta... coo | Wai, ooo! DO. ace --.| Kashinath Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan, 1,500 
} Brahman) ; 50. | 


» ee Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan poenenen ts 39. 
| 2,100 


118 | Mumbai Vaibhav ee ae eee Ae. 
llg | Nagar Sam4chér... »..| Ahmednagar ,,, aa ee eae 5 


117.| Mumbai Vaibhav ».| Bombay... —_«se| Daily 
| 


120 | N&sik Vritt vee = owe) Nasik 4. 4.) Do. os — ...) Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 250 
. Brahman) ; 28. 


121 | Nipéni Vaibhav... ...! Nipémi... =... Do... ~—--.| Vishnu) Ré&mchandra Vijeparkar; Hindu 83 


(Bréhman\. 
vee eae] WAman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu ene 200 
Bréhman); 28. 


393 | Pandhari Bhushan : | Pandharpur e+; Do. se . oes) Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
. semen) 28. 


122 | Nydy& Sindhu ... «| Ahmednagar .,.; Do. 


/ 


7 


| 
No | Name of Patlication. Where published. | Edition, Namo, caste and age of Editor, ——" 
| | ’ = 
He : ) ; 
| | | 
MARATHI—continued, | 
124 Pandhari Mitr’... —.,.) Pandharpur_,,.| Weekly .., | Govind Sakh4rim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 08 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
125 |; Poona Vaibhay .| Vadgaon Do. ...| Ganesh Mahédev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp&wan 300 
| Brahman) ; ; 38, 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika —= | Jalgaon Do. ...| Nave #yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu { sess 300 
- Brahman) ; 37, 
127 Prabodh Ratna... .| Barsi -| Monthly ...| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 46 . 75 
128 Pratod --| Islampur .| Weekly .. .| Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
| ' (Karhdda Bréhman) ; 44, 
129 Raghav Bhushan -| Yeola Do. .| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35. 130° 
130 | Satya Mitra coe = eee MA Jegaon.. Do. | Balchand Hirdchand Gujarati; Jain; 25... ido 
13] | Satya Shodhak ...| Ratnagiri Do. .| Hari Nérdéyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpa@wan! 1,000 
: | Brahman) ; 55. | 
132 | Sholapur Sam&ch4r » | Sholapur Do. .| Narsdppa Abinna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 42 BYE) 
133 , Shrigonda Vritt ... -- | Shrigonda ‘Do. ,.| Balaébhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) 7 1C0 
39. 
134 Shri Shahu coe »| Satara  se6 Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréh-' 100 
; man) ; 22 | 
135 Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 109 
| . pawan Brahman) ; 50. | 
136 Sudarshan “i -e-| Ahmednagar Do. | Dhondo A'tm4ram Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth | £00 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
137 | Sudhdkar se .»»| Pen De. ss ...| Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan 400) 
| Brahman); 41. 
128 Vartadarah —_ »} Malvan ... Do. .| Narayan Pundlik Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 6C0 
| man); 41. 
139 | Vengurla Vritta ... .| Vengurla Do. wes! Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gand 300 
S Brahman); 42. | 
140 | Vidya Vilds on .| Kolhapur Do. ..| Shankar Raghun4th Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
) | pawan Brahman) ; 45. 
14] | Vidyarthi... evi ee) Nandurbar —_,..|_ Do. wo| Sad4shiv V4man Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp4&wan, Verysmall. 
Brahman) ; 24 | 
142 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar Do... ses .| Monthly | Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu (Karhada’ 600 
Brahman) ; 32. 
143. Vrittasar ... eee vee| Wal és .| Weekly ... ...| uakshman Mahidew. a i Hindu (Chit 250 
| ! pawan Brahman) ; 2 
144 | Vritta Sudha sui eo, Satara i eee ...| Ramchandra Vion Khatévkar Hindu (De- 100 
shasth Brahman); 35. | 
145 | Vy4pari .| Poona Do wo.| Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 200 
! man) ; ; 39. | 
: 
SIN DI. : | 
146 | Khairkhah Sind ,.. .| Karachi .., Weekly ... ..., Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 27 i 600 
| 
147 | Muin-ul-Islam _.., oa BO ce * oe .  «s,, Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan; Muhanm- x 
"| madan; 46. 
148 | Sind Sudhéar wen ee Do. - (x Xh4nehand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 33 " 60) 
149 | Sookree aa eee | Do. ° Do. we  ..., Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40 ..., 200 
| 
| Urpu, | | 
| | 
| | | si | 
150 | Eombay Punch Bahadur .| Bombay... . | ‘Weekly ... | Hakim Matomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk;; 9700 
| Muhammadan; 46. 
1I5l | Sultan-ul-Akhb4r eee Do. see ea Daily eee Do. do. " 400 
Mana’'THI AND Ka'NARESE, | 
drik wa Bagalkot =... Weekly... «.,/ Bando Trimbak Kerar; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
159 | Chandrika g y Bréhman, Smita) 3 “he ae | 
Vaibh | Bijapar .., vee DO = ave = ove Anmayi Gopal Joravur ; au Weshast 300 
153°} Karnstak Vaibhav died Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 38. 
154 | Siddheshvar ne .| Bagalko’ ee |. tee en Shivaji P owdr ; Hinde oes 150 
| | 
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No. Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Cireala- 


MaRA’THI AND URDU. 


155 | ChampAvati vee = ewe Bid (Hyderabad| Weekly... — ...| Krishnarao Trimbakréo R&jurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Bréhman) ; 30. | 


156 | Gulbarga Samdchdér-_...} Gulbarga at ee hes »».| Parashram Govind; Hindu(Brahman); 45 ... 500 


PoRTUG( £SE-KONKANI. 


167 J} A Lua —._ eee sie ier Bombay... o-.| Weekly o »..| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 «|; 1,000 


158 | Luso-Concanim ... ca: De ae acl Ses ...| C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 ne “ts eee 600 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©, The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is tnat wnen the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


LG. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and yeriodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, —_ 


MARATHI. , 


128 ; Prakashak ... ...| Bijapur woof Weekly ..., Mr. Govind Gangadhar Pendse, Hinduj oe 
(Brahman) ; 25. 


Note.—The Indian Spectator (6) is amalgamated with the Voice of India (15). 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, The Arwnodaya, commenting on the peace negotiations between Eng- 
land and the Transvaal, says :—The account of these 

Comments on the peace negotiations gives room for the belief that England 
negotiations | between the wishes to deal fairly with the Boers. But there lies 
gy ssa aly Popery or a great rub in the fact that the English are not true 
Arunodaya (86), 11th May, % §FCa! | 
to their word, as the Indian people have ample reason 

to think, knowing as they do that the Queen’s Proclamation is regarded by 
British officers as an .impossible charter, Moreover, some of the terms of the 


proposed treaty, far from conducing to the good of the Boers, are intended to 


benefit the English settlers in South Africa. 


2, A new drama entitled ‘ In e: Transvaal ’ hs gaining rapid popularity 
: all over the Continent. From one end to the other, 
wi ca a th ies the play is full of sentiments and actions, which lead 
Enrope and comments there- one to condemn England’s behaviour in the South 
on, African war. Once this play was being performed 
Kal (105), 16th May. at a theatre in Paris. The feelings of A Pestdans 
7 were instantly aroused and one scene in particular 
wrought up their minds to an extraordinary pitch of excitement. The scene 
was briefly as follows:—A party of English soldiers captured a Boer boy and 
charged him on pain of death to divulge the hiding place of the Boer army 
which, they suspected, lay in ambush somewhere in the vicinity. They threat- 
ened him again and again with instant death, but the brave boy boldly refused 
to act the contemptible part of atraitor. The English officer, forthwith, ordered 
his regiment to shoot the boy, but the members of the i mene happening to 
be Irishmen, refused pointhlank to obey the order. ‘The English officer, there- 
upon, ordered a Highland regiment to do the shameful work which they 
instantly accomplished. This was the scene which elicited from the Pari- 
sians the worst reflections on British character and the warmest appreciation 
of the noble conduct of Ireland’s sons. Incidents such as this only go to prove 
that a considerable amount of hatred towards England and sympathy towards 
Ireland is still entertained by the great Continental Powers. 


3. “It has been announced that the King-Emperor has set aside a huge 
Desirability of granting 52% for the feeding of the English poor on the 
substantial concessions to the &USpicious occasion of his Coronation. ‘The proposal 
Indian people on the occasion is in entire accord with Oriental ideas............ 
of = vera hth Mey, nat the King-Emperor or Lord Ourzon has in 
et (27), 11th May, view for the benefit of the toiling millions or to make 
) them remember the Coronation day vor the Delhi 
Durbar with gratitude is yet a mystery. As remarked above, the custom of 
feeding the poor is a time-honoured institution in this ancient land. It has 
the sanction of our Shastras and immemorial usage. Are the poor of this 
country going to be fed by the King-Emperor? Are the unclad going to be 
presented wit 
tax, which so heavily presses upon the poor, going to be remitted at least by way 
of commemorating the Coronation of the greatest sovereign upon earth, if not 
by way of timely redemption of the solemn pledge given by Government when 
it was imposed to meet a special emergency? The late Queen signalised her 
assumption of direct control over India by a gracious Proclamation which 
is justly regarded by. the people of this country as their Mugna Charta. It is all- 


comprehensive and noble in its promises and declarations, and though they 


have been re-iterated and re-affirmed from time to time, nothing can be done to 
aid to them further. What now remains to be done by the successors of that 
sovereign lady, who has immortalised herself in the history of the modern 
world, is the honourable fulfilment of those promises and declarations, It is 
being asked if the. King-Emperor, emulating the glorious example of his 
august mother,’is going to graciously vouchsafe some concession with a 
view to satisfy the: legitimate aspirations of his Indian subjects. Even 
Prince Habibulla, though he is the ruler of an infinitely small principality 
as compared with the world-wide dominions of King Edward, signalised hig 


clothing as a token of his good-will and favour? ‘Is the salt. 
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socession to the throne of his revered father, the late Ameer of Afghanistan, 
by remission of certain taxes. Are the people of India, then, wrong in expect- 
ing that their own august Sovereign should grant some boon or concession on 
a scale befitting his unequalled position as the Ruler of a world-wide Empire ? 


Nothing can be more natural than such hopes and expectations, The people 


of India are a poor and loyal people. What rich presents.can they lay at the 


foot of the throne? Presents of loving and abiding loyalty and good-will are 


richer by far than presents of gold and diamonds. Our people have already 
resolved to lay before their august Sovereign the expressions of their fervent and 
dutiful loyalty in the form of humble addresses. A plague and famine-stricken 
people, who are loyal to the core and appreciate the blessings of British rule 
amidst their helpless poverty can make no better presents, and we have no doubt 


that King Edward will receive them in the same spirit in which they will 
be offered.’’ 


4. “The Coronation of the King-Emperor takes place on the 27th June 
next. Grand preparations are being made both in 

Alleged non-represcntation England and India with a view to celebrate the 
of educated Indians at the occasion with due eclat. The Indian representatives 
— Coronation cere- will leave for England within a few days. So far as 
Gujaréts (17), 11th May, they go, they are fair representatives of the Indian 
Eng. cols. aristocracy. But they include no representatives of 
the Indian people or educated India. This exclusion 

has become a subject of universal comment and dissatisfaction. Lord Curzon, 
till he was created a peer, was a commoner himself and is a noble type of a 
talented and cultured Englishman. He has, besides, often expatiated with 
eloquence on the elevating influence which Western education and other 
civilizing factors have exercised upon new India. But it is this educated India 
that has been wholly left out in selecting the representatives of India. The 
reasons for this exclusion cannot be fathomed in a sense complimentary to our 
Government. The ablest and foremost Indians who have initiated the move- 
ment for presenting addresses to the King-Emperor, whose voice is heard in the 


Indian Legislative Councils and elsewhere and whose co-operation was sought 


in connection with the late Queen’s Memorial, have been silently left out in the 
cold. We confess we are unable to understand Lord Curzon’s attitude towards 
educated India in connection with the Coronation. So far as this Presidency 
is concerned, there is not a single representative who can be said to represent 
its educated community. When our Viceroys choose to dwell upon the glorious 
achievements of British rule, they point with pride to the spread of Western 
education and culture in this country, But it is most extraordinary that that 
fact should be deliberately ignored, when their cluims to respect demand on a 
unique occasion practical recognition at the hands of the superior authorities. 
It is the educated Indians that have appreciated and supported Lord Curzon and 
given him their moral support, in spite of differences of opinion, whenever he 
has appealed for it. It is, therefore, disappointing that his Guvernment above 
all should have been responsible for the absolute exclusion of educated Indians | 


- from the list of the Indian representatives who have been invited to attend 


the Coronation in England.” 


5. We do not think that the visit of a large number of Chiefs and 


ai ai a members of the Indian aristocracy to England during 
England at the time of the ‘*be Coronation ceremony will result in any benefit 
Coronation and alleged tothe country. These visitors will only squander 
present condition of the away enormous sums of money and some of them will 
Bdian people. even become demoralized. Besides, these Indian 

Gujardt (17), 11th May. guests will be treated with scant respect in England 


and will not enjoy the privileges that will be accorded to the representatives of 


the Colonies, England will shine out brilliantly in the Coronation ceremony, but 


that will be of no avail to India whose destined lot seems to be that of the beast of 
burden. Englishmen enjoy wide powers all‘the world over, but the. Indians 
are allowed no rights even in their native land. England’s trade is flourishing 
and her people are accumulating wealth, whereas the Indians are clamouring 
for a morsel of dry bread. England owns a large army and navy, but the Indians 
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are not allowed to serve even as lascars. In no part of the British Empire. 
are invidious racial distinctions made except in India, which is treated by 
the mother-country as a step-child. Does not the occasion of the Coronation 
. furnish a golden opportunity for effacing these distinctions? It is to be seen 
what substantial benefits are conferred upon India on the Coronation day. 


6, Like India, Ireland too has, of late, been reduced to a pitiable plight. 
e Englishmen having usurped the homes and lands of 
Condition of Ireland com- the Trish people, the latter are driven to seek refuge 
pared with that of India. . é‘ saneae 5 
Kél (105), 16th May. in America and other far-off countries in the world. 
| ‘Many an Irishman, besides, fights England’s battles 
in distant lands. Thus, one way or other, Irishmen are under the painful 
necessity of forsaking the land of their birth. There is no disputing the fact 
that this terrible calamity which has come over Ireland has mainly been caused 
by the unjust severity of British rule in that country. England holds the 
Indians, like Irishmen, between her jaws and the consequences of this state 
of things are no less keenly felt in India than in Ireland. Of late, famine has 
made a permanent abode in this country, and poverty reigns supreme in every 
Indian hut. It is a matter of satisfaction, however, that the Indians are not 
et constrained to abandon their native land. In view of the critical con- 
dition of Ireland, the Hindus have good reason to thank their scriptures which 
forbid them to cross the waters. Of course no one can question the desirability of 
visiting foreign countries in order to learn various arts or acquire proficiency in 
commerce and business, But who will teach arts to a conquered people, or how 
can any nation allow us, who are slaves, a footing in its industrial institutions ? 
No good purpose will be served by our going to foreign countries if we are only 
expected to draw water and dig the ground for the benefit of the white men, 
But Ireland, harassed as it is with innumerable evils, still possesses patriots 
worthy of the name. Mr. Harrington, the Lord Mayor of the Dublin Corporation, 
boldly declined the invitation to attend the royal Coronation because the Dublin 
Corporation was not invited to attend the ceremony. India is not wanting in 
accomplished flatterers. But it would be difficult to find one single example of 
the President of a Corporation possessed of Mr. Harrington’s firmness of purpose | 
and courage of conviction, How many of our Indian functionaries must be 
feeling dejected and disappointed because they have not been summoned to 
_ catch a glimpse of the Coronation ceremony by elbowing their way through the 
dregs of English society. And it is beyond the shadow of doubt that those who 
have received the invitation will never have the courage to decline it, especially 
when the alluring vision of a new title dances before their mind’s eye. Of 
course, subjects as we are, we cannot refuse the invitation. But if in the 
interests of the people and of loyalty tothe King it is better to refuse the 


invitation, why not do so? 


7. In an article entitled ‘The British Empire snd the Indian people,’ 

the Native Opinion says:—India being mainly the 

‘ Attitude of ne — cause why England has risen to such a height of 

overnment towards india. glory, it is the primary duty of our rulers to keep 
; nie + 3 

gaya Opinion (39), 11th the ‘Indians always contented, to appreciate their 

wants and to redress their wrongs. But when we 


consider how imperfectly this duty has been performed by our rulers, it is 
impossible not to give way tu despondency. It is really a pity that our rulers 
should fail to understand our grievances, despite our constant appeals. It is 
really surprising to see the complete transformation that takes place in the 
views and policy of an English officer the moment he sets foot in India, 
However sympathetically he may speak in public meetings, the moment 
he is confronted with a political question which interests the ruling race, 
however remotely, his philosophic impartiality falls to the ground and his 
sympathy for the people of India melts away. This is amply verified from 
the careers of Sir Antony MacDonnell and Lord Curzon. ‘The new sedition 
law, the exclusion of natives from higher posts in the Colonies, the refusal 
of the British Government to allow native soldiers to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with their British comrades—these and various’ other circum- 
stances have combined to make the loyal Indians doubtful about the political 
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morality of England, In the matter. of public agitation, the English Colonies. 


are far ahead of India, It. seems to. be the object of the British Government. 


to bring them into closer relations with itself, while with regard to India, the 
yeverse is the case. If England were to treat Australia or Canada in the. way 
she has been treating India, they would make themselves independent. of the 
British in no time. ‘They would never have endured with equanimity the 
increase -in military expenditure. which England has recently foisted upon 
India. The coming Coronation ceremony, however, will afford an excellent 
opportunity to our rulers to strengthen the bonds of affection between England 
and India by according to the Indians such privileges as will make them feel 
pride in calling themselves the subjects of the British Government, 


8. Inan.article entitled ‘ An examination of the question of administrative 
capacity in the natives of India,’ the Kesari remarks :— 

. A discourse on the fitness Three months ago, in the course of his Convocation 
arto bP gue for admi- address to the graduates of the Calcutta University,.our 
Kesari (109), 13th May. artful Viceroy remarked with apparently sincere 
emotion as follows: “The total want. of administrative 


capacity evinced by the people of India renders it indispensable that all responsible 


- posts carrying high salaries should be conferred upon Englishmen.” The truth 


of this statement coming as it does from a very high authority must needs be 
examined. The full display of a man’s capacity depends on two important 
factors, viz., time and circumstances. Jnoked at from this point of view the 
charge of administrative incapacity which Lord Curzon has tried to fasten upon 
us falls to the ground as quite unjust. First of all, let us see who are the officers 
that exercise direct control over the rayais. It will be readily perceived that 
it is the Native Maémlatddérs and Kulkarnis who carry. on the real work of 
administration much more than European Collectors or Assistant Collectors, 
The work of maintaining peace in the towns as well as of collecting land 


“revenue, at times forcibly, invariably falls to the lot of native officers and they 


generally do it without the least ado, In the face of these facts Lord Curzon, it 
seems, is prejudiced in his opinion. It can be indisputably proved that the Indians 
do possess administrative capacity in a fair degree. That they have done so in 
the past is evident from the fact. that a number of Hindu statesmen and warriors 
rose successively under the various Mogul Dynasties. ven now that capacity 
in us is not dead. It will only remain latent as long as it does not find room to 
reveal itself. Moreover, is not the fact that Native States, as oftentimes reported 
by Political Agents, are excellently administered by native officers, sufficient 


to demolish Lord Curzon’s charge ? 


9. The Kdl quotes the substance of a letter in the Bengalee, written by 

an Indian residing at present in Japan, describing 

Love of independence the condition of the Japanese and their views about 
Seance the Marathas and the the people of India :—The writer dilates upon the love 
apanese and alleged absence e £ inced by the J “tee . 
of it among the Bengalis, | °f freedom evinced by the Japanese and their intense 
Kal (105), 16th May. hatred against those who can bear with patience 

_ their loss of independence. He says :—‘ The Japanese 

look upon submission to a superior power as equivalent to a general massacre; 
they are willing to risk everything— peace, happiness, glory, children, friends and 
wives—to sacrifice their all at the altar of independence.’ The writer then 
communes with himself as below :—‘I am really at a loss to know how one 
can afford to lose the dearest things on earth, viz., peace, happiness, glory, 
children, friends and wives, for-the sake of one trifling thing—independence, 
Can it be that this thing called independence is such an abode of sweetness 
that it can bid defiance to all the pleasures of the world? Possibly it may be. 


For myself, I have never tasted it. O my Japanese brethren, do but help me to 


taste that incomparable cup of sweetness. The Japanese regard independence 
as a divine gift which they try to uphold with the utmost enthusiasm.’ ‘The 
paper comments on this letter as below:—The author of this epistic 
must certainly be a true Bengalee, otherwise he would never have given 
expression to such thoughts as, for instance, ‘Can it be that independence is 
such an abode of sweetness? Possibly it may be.’ Were a Maratha to write on 
the same subject, his thoughts would run into a different channel altogether, 
His tongue would echo the sentiments inherited by him from his great forefathers 
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who lived and died in the happy days of Maratha independence; The Mardtha 


feet have walked in, the footsteps of independence, their hands have worked for 
the cause of independence, their hearts have cherished the thoughts of indepen-: 
dence and their tongues have indulged in the language of independence. These 
are actions that leave an abiding impression on the mind. How can they go 
for nothing? Impressions, they say, are immortal and seldom fail to accomplish 
their purpose. Ce | 


10. In an article under the heading ‘Condition of India,’ the first part of 
which is written in Guijardti prose and the second in 


Aes {ie dain verses written in a mixture of Urdu and Gujarati, the 
of the Indian people. | . ae . 
_ bishvadarshan (76), 12th Vishoadarshan Bays - One must remain away from. 


May. a country where jasmine, mango and sandalwood trees 
: are freely allowed to be cut and the babul, jujube and 
other thorny trees are protected ; where the goose, the peacock, the cuckoo and 
other beautiful birds are slaughtered, while birds like the crow are well treated ; 


- and where the trade of buying and selling asses, instead of horses, is being carried 


on. One can hardly hope to live, much less to amass wealth in a country, 
where the women are very powerful, where the king is a fool, and where the 
minister is illiterateand unmannerly. The following is a translation of the verses 
which conclude the article :-—The topiwdlas have begun to rule India and have 
devastated the whole country. The infidels have gained a footing in the land. 
Good deeds have become extinct. The peacock has fallen down (ceased to be 
revered) and the growth of trees has become stunted. The dervish says that, his 
leader has become womanish. To whomcan he complain? The topiwdlas have 
spread themselves in and subjugated all the four corners of the country. They 
formed friendships with the srdars and snached away their swords. The swords 
of the strdars being taken away, they: have lost their valour and their honour 
and have become like she-goats. Surat has lost her prosperity ; and the people 
their trade and their means of subsistence. Such is the condition to which the 
country has been reduced. The sawkdr has been maimed and money-lending 
transactions have been stopped. No one has got a friend to look to—nay even 
one’s brother has become one’s enemy. ‘The people have no houses to live in 
and are even left no poison to eat—let alone food. What should I tell you my: 


friend ? Everywhere there is sobbing and crying. Thus does Fakiruddin say. 


Let those who are wise listento him. Though you have become crippled, you 
are fine fellows after all and are at any rate the sepoys of Surat. | 


11. In the course of an article dwelling on the importance of celebrating the 
birth of Parashurama, the Prabodh Ratna says:— 
———— of = 4 7 The manes of Parashurama could be satisfied with 
resent condition of the nothing less than the blood of their enemies. Yet the 
_ a soci -  manes of a people who have fallen in war or been 
Prabodh Ratna (127), 8th hanged on mere suspicion of treachery or been unlaw- 
May. fully murdered, are forced to content themselves with 
the offering of a jar of water. Can it be possible that the souls of the dead 
find contentment in such a meagre offering P- 


12. Ina set of verses in connection with the Shivaji festival the .writer 

' segs) Oth invokes Shivaji as follows:—‘O Shivaji, we are 

M Prakéshak (128s), tormented with grief; show us the way to happiness; 

ws we are completely disgusted with our present state 

of servitude.’ In conclusion the poet invokes God thus :—‘ Let grief pass away 

and happiness come in its stead. O God, grant usthis prayer! Let people come 
to sien’ this festival and let them unite in the cause of their country.’ 


13. ‘We have always been familiar with the more amiable side of Lord 

cine - Curzon’s character, and it is, therefore, possible that 
Lat Coenen 3 the Pesha- the speech he made at the Peshawar Durbar to the 
babe — (10) 10th May. assembled tribesmen of the frontier who have proved 
oe themselves such a thorn in our side, would be to 
many of us in the nature of a surprise. But Lord Curzon has cultivated to 
almost the point of a fine art the faculty of saying the right thing, in the right 
place, at the right moment, and tothe right:company too. The tribesmen 


would not have understood the intricacies of fine speech and figurative lan-- 
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ge, and it was necessary to speak to them straight to the point and 
in @ manner the meaning of which even the obtusest of them could not pretend 
to misunderstand. And so it was necessary for Lord Curzon to discard 
for the moment all flowers of rhetoric and figures of speech and say in 
vigorous Anglo-Saxon what he had to say to the tribesmen. He had to 
make it evident to them that underneath the silken glove he hid a hand 
of iron—that he was in dead earnest when he advised them to continue on 
their good behaviour and never give the British occasion to smite them—an 
occasion which they were nothing loth to make -full use of, in order to put 
down frontier troubles once for all—and that though his Government was 
prepared to pet and coddle the tribes so long they behaved like good little 
children, it was disposed to stand no nonsense, in case they did otherwise. 
The speech was a mixture of plain-speaking, cajolery and threats and.it must 
have considerably impressed those to whom it was addressed.” 


14. Commenting on the Durbar held at Peshawar and on Lord Curzon’s 
speech thereat, the Kesari says:—In the grand — 
Durbar recently held at Peshawar, Lord Curzon 
spared no pains to impress upon the frontier tribesmen the power and grandeur 
of the British Empire. ‘The Durbar was held with the greatest possible pomp, 
intended as it was to proclaim British ascendency, just as the Delhi Durbar 
will be celebrated with all possible eclat, intended as it is to achieve a distinct 
political object. In order to obviate the loss of time incurred in managing the 
frontier affairs through the Punjdb Government, and to give free play to the 
schemes of political intriguers, the British Government have thought it fit to 
take the control of the frontiers into their own hands. In his speech at 
the Durbar, Lord Curzon clearly defined the course of policy which the 
Government mean to adopt with reference to the frontiers in future. 
It is needless to dwell on the various circumstances which necessitate the 
preservation of the independence of Afghanistan as well as that of the frontier 
tribesmen. Were it indeed possible for Russia to conquer Afghanistan, the 
meeting of England and Russia on a common frontier would be fraught with 
dangerous consequences to the British rule in India. Besides, the neighbourhood 
of a strong and ambitious Power never fails to strike terror into the hearts 
of a Government whose attitude towards its subjects is one of thoughtless in- 
difference. Independent Afghanistan is, therefore, like a screen preventing 
India from coming directly within the range of Russia’s political influence. 
A similar consideration also actuates the policy of Afghanistan with reference 
to frontier tribes. In order to prevent any aggression on the part of the 
English, and to guard against the evil effects of the deceitful and destructive 
gaze of political intrigue, Afghanistan has suffered the frontier Pathans to 
remain independent and has thus screened itself from the covetous glances 
of England. It was for this object that Amir Abdul Rahman did not hesitate 
to sell them 80,000 muskets at the commencement of the Afridi campaign 
at a nominal price of Rs. 2 each, and it isalso for the same reason that 
Amir Habibulla Khan is at present greeting the various frontier Chiefs with 
great ceremony. In this state of things, England thinks it more desirable 
to win the frontier Pathans by the alluring charms of Western civilization 
rather than make them yield to mere physical force. It was to compass 
this end that the Peshiwar Durbar was made to represent as completely 
as possible the glory and grandeur of the British Empire and that every 
attempt was made to impress upon the rathans the infinite blessings which 
might accrue to them by their being incorporated into the empire. Lord. 
Curzon clearly asserted that the Government by no means intended to inter- 
fere with the religion, independence or property of the Pathans and expressed 
that they were perfectly at liberty to do as they liked in their own territory. 
To give them some occupation, the English have appointed the Pathans 
to military commands in their own province, and in order to strengthen 
their sense of loyalty and to make them sensible of the extreme danger 
of joining their countrymen, the British Government are extending lines 
of railways to meet their various military out-posts. The policy of Lord 
Curzon counts upon the gradual demoralization of the, Pathans who will soon 
learn to forget their natural sense of independence and begin to view with 


Kesari (109), 13th May. 
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Wonder and alarm the vastness and strength of the British Empire in every part 


of the world, and thus fall an easy prey to the wily political schemes of England. — 


Lord Curzon dwelt at great length on the blessings of peace and modern civi- 


lization to be derived under the British rule and particularly emphasised the - 


fact that any attempt on the part of the Pathans to spurn the good fortune 


that bad come to them unsought would only result in disastrous consequences, 


An attentive perusal of Lord Curzon’s speech will convince the reader that the 
frontier policy of the British Government is one of caution and guile. It 


is needless to: point out that this same policy in all its phases was adopted, and - 


proved such a wonderful success, in completing the cunquest of India. To 


humour the people’s sense of dignity, to win them over by means of bribes, to 


keep them constantly confronted with the pomp and power of the British Empire, 
to control the actions of promising young men under the pretext of service or 
trade—these are some of the phases of England’s policy in India. It is, of 
course, impossible to say how far the pomp of a Durbar will influence the 
Pathan mind. Yet when we come to hear that those who were invited to the 
Durbar did not hesitate to plunder the shops in the Peshawar bazar soon after 
the close of the ceremony, we feel inclined to assert. that these- devices wiil 
hardly be able to undermine the native manliness of the Pathans. It will also 
be in the interests of Afghanistan to warn the Pathans, betimes, of the impend- 
ing danger. 


15. Under the heading ‘ Plain speaking at Peshawar, the Hindi Punch 
et has a cartoon in which Lord Curzon is dressed as u 
Muhammadan Nawab holding a sword in his left hand 
and extending his right hand to a savage-losking 
tribesman who has about him his crude instruments of warfare. The letter- 


Hindi Punch (19), 
May, Eng. cols. 


press below the cartoon runs as under :—“ Nawab Curzon-ullah-Khan (To the 


Frontier Tribesman)—‘ Look here, if you want peace and friendship, here’s my 
hand ; but if you want war, my sword is ready!’ Atthe Durbar of the Frontier 
Trikesmen held at Peshawar, Lord Curzon, without mincing matters, told them 
plainly not to labour under any delusions. The money given them by the 
Government of India was no tribute of fear. He did not want their territory ; 
at the same time, he would not allow them to harass his own people and 


subjects.” | 
16. ‘ The ovation received by Mr. Cotton, the retiring Commissioner of 


Assam, on his journey to Calcutta, was, according to 
Mr, Cotton, retiring Chief some of the Bengal papers, only second to that which 


Commissioner of Assam. was accorded to Lord Ripon on his retirement from 


Rést Goftér (25), 11th India. That there is not a more sympathetic and 
May, Eng. cols. a more far-seeing administrator in India _ than 
Mr. Cotton no one can deny. But a question then 

naturally arises if it is true statesmanship to set the rulers and the ruled by the 
ears. We agree with the Bombay Presidency Association when they say that 
by ‘his righteousness and sense of justice, by the brilliancy of his adminis- 
tration, and by a practice of those sterling public virtues which ennoble 
humanity, he had indeed struck a deep chord in the Indian heart as few admi- 
nistrators had done’; but we beg most respectfully to differ from them when 
they talk about his ‘ sympathetic’ (whatever it may mean) ‘statesmanship,’ 
Statesmanship and diplomacy go hand in hand, and the absence of diplomacy 
in a prudent and far-seeing; administrator detracts from his value as a states- 
man as recognised in the Western world.......... If Mr. Cotton had been able 
to mix a little leaven of diplomacy with the abundant gushings of his genuine 
and generous heart, he would have better accomplished his purpose than some 
of his stiff and unbending regulations and resolutions, which exasperated 
his countrymen. We must not be understood to take up the cudgels for 
the tea-planters of Assam for whom, we must admit, we have not the slight- 
est sympathy, but what we urge is, that in the administration of a large 
province, where there are as many diverse interests as there are castes and 
creeds among its peoples, one cannot afford to remove long-standing and deep- 
rooted political and other disabilities without bringing a little diplomacy, tact 


and judgment to bear upon them. Mr. Cotton, no doubt, meant well for the , 


poor labourers, but in the exuberance of his tenderness and benevolence towards 
con 264—5 | 
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them, he seems to have been carried away too far to have consideration for the 
interests of a class of people who have sunk large capitals,and who, on account of 
the general depression prevailing in this country and elsewhere, are said to have 
recently suffered heavy losses in their trade. We are prepared to give to Mr. 
Cotton the credit of being a very kind and sympathetic ruler, but he cannot be 
called a statesman, for, if he was one, he would have succeeded in accomplishing 
his object of improving the relations between the tea-planters and their serfs— 
for they are no more than serfs—which, through his want of tact and judgment, 
have been still further strained. Mr. Cotton has, however, sowed the seeds of 
reform, which may under a more prudent and far-seeing statesman take root 
and germinate in course of time.” 


17. “Mr. H. J. 8. Cotton, late Chief Commissioner of Assam, may be said 

| 3 to be a Civilian of Civilians than whom none has been 
ha (20), 11th more widely known, more extensively respected and 

arte wee admired, and more extremely eulogised for his sterlin 

public and private virtues, throughout the whole length and breadth of India. 
In truth it may be said of him that he is the last of that old type of Civilians 
who used to identify themselves completely with the people of this country, 
to sympathise most fully with their nascent aspirations, fostered and stimulated 
by all that is good and noble in the character of British rule in India, and to 
mould their destiny so as to enable them in the fullness of time to be on a level 
with the rest of the highly civilised nationalities on the surface iof the earth. 
That type of the administrator had been growing rarer since the haleyon days 
of the distinguished but intrepid Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir George Campbell, 
At the opening of the new century only two remained to be pointed out by all 
India with pride and satisfaction—Sir Antony MacDonnell and Mr, Cotton. And 
now with the departure of the latter, in the very prime of manhood, when, 
according to himself, he was conscious of the strength of body and mind which 
lay within him to render still more useful and appreciative service than he had 
already achieved, the last of the beausabreurs ot Anglo-Indian intellectualism 
may be said to have gone. So far as our ken extends, there is none who can be 
pointed out to equal Mr, Cotton, though one may scour the country atall points 
of the compass,”’ 


18. ‘We have always said that we entertain very high respect for such 
roe . Anglo-Indian administrators as during their sojourn 

- — dcha Chromicle (7), 11th i) this land of regrets—as it is the fashion to call this 

unfortunate country—make it a point to mix freel 

with the people, participate largely in their weal and woe and devote themselves 
according to their lights to promote their well-being. There are so many amongst 
them who look down upon the people of India as the dirt under their feet, that 
it is quite refreshing to find on occasions men of a different order of creation, who 
look upon the children of the soil as belonging to the same human family with 
themselves. Ofsuch a type to a pre-eminent degree was the Honourable 
Mr. Cotton.......... The Cottons have long been established in this country— 
for five generations they have come to this ancient land of ours in connection 
with high offices of the Indian administration....... «. In Mr. H. J. Cotton the 
best traditions of the family were admirably combined with excellent qualities 
of head and heart, and during his long connection with the country he proved 
himself a tried friend of the Indian people and a devoted champion of their 
interests. The many enthusiastic demonstrations that have taken place in the 
country in his honour bear ample testimony tothe regard which the people 
entertain for him, and the high esteem in which he is held by them, It is the 
fashion with certain rampant Anglo-Indian scribes to damn all these out- 
bursts of popular feeling with faint praise, and sneer and scoff at them as the 
ebullitions of exaggerated feelings which are only superficial and skin-deep and 
have nothing in the nature of an element of permanence inthem. But if it 
had been permitted to them to be present at some of the orations which were 
accorded to Mr, Cotton on the eve of his retirement from this country, some of. 
them at least, we are sure, though they might have gone to scoff, would 


have Baalam-like remained to pray and to bless. These demonstrations have 


been marked by a warmth and a cordiality which it has seldom been permitted 
to any Anglo-Indian official to enjoy.” | 3 


19 


19, Commenting on the career of Mr. Cotton, the Native Opinion says :— 
Native Opinion (85), 11th LikeSir Antony MacDonnell, Mr. Cotton was well-known 
ie. P fd: for his philanthropy and kindness, It was really praise- 

worthy of him to have sided with the coolies against 
the tea-planters. Lord Curzon has not done well in dealing so unkindly with him 
for this very act of sympathy. That a man of Mr. Cotton’s ability should have 
been treated by Lord Curzon in this manner, only goes to prove that the Viceroy— 
able as he is—does not like to have able men about him. His Excellency seems 
to be impatient of criticism and desires to have his word obeyed aslaw. The 
creation of a frontier province and the attempt to deprive the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies of their independence, are the outcome of the same policy. How- 
ever that may be, we cannot help saying that the one-sided behaviour of the 
Viceroy has cost the country an officer of no ordinary calibre. 


20. Commenting on the retirement of Mr. Cotton, the Kesari remarks :— 

Among a host of officers who came and went since 

Kesari (109), 13th May. the days of Lord Ripon, the only one who never 

trampled under foot the rights and aspirations of the 

Indian people was Mr, Cotton. Some of the sentiments which Mr. Cotton 

expressed, while replying to the farewell address he received at Calcutta, are 
worthy of being deeply engraved on the hearts of our rulers. 


21, ‘ What is the secret of Mr. Cotton’s popularity which is as genuine as 
unbounded ? ‘There may be equally or even more 
able men in the Civil Service. There may be equally 
conscientious men. But unfortunately there are very 
few who really sympathize with the people whom Providence has entrusted 
to their care, who have such a lofty purpose and who have devoted their 
lives to fulfil it. Mr, Cotton was truly a man of the people whose condition 
he strove hard to ameliorate and with no mean success. He was accessible to all 
and his ear was always open to tales of hardship and injustice. Such a man 
cannot fail to be beloved by a people like the Indians whose gratitude for 
even the smallest favours and the barest justice is well known......... The 
demonstration in honour of Mr. Cotton is a complete refutation of the oft- 
repeated charge that the educated minority in this country only sees the faults 
and failings of the European servants of Government and are blind to their 
merits. ‘The charge is a gratuitous one and is an indecent insult to the 
character of the educated Indians, and a slur on the education they receive.” - 


22. Commenting on the Hindu-Muhammadan riots at Kadapa (Madras), 
the Kesari says :—'The cowardly conduct of Govern- 
page eosiaeaa r10t8 ment officers must be considered responsible for the 
- Kesart (109) aa May. Tiots much more than the turbulent spirit of the 
Muhammadans. It has been ascertained that the 

District Magistrate and the District Police Superintendent were both present in 
the town at the time of the riots. The story of the riots is briefly this :—In 
Kadadpa, in the centre of ‘Bamanan Wadi’ stands the temple of Vishnu 
where devotional songs are sung on every Hkadashé (the eleventh day of every 
lunar fortnight). No Muhammadan mosque or house is situated in the Wadi, 
It was not likely that the chanting of hymns in the temple would interfere 
in the slightest degree with the religious observances of the Muhammadans. It 
was in the nature of things, therefore, that the Hindus agreeably to their 
usual practice should have commenced singing on the Ramnavami night. 
Yet, strange to say, hundreds of Muhammadans rushed into the temple with 
sticks and stones, destroyed the glassware and severely beat the people assembled. 
Some of the rioters were arrested by the Police on the spot, but were released 
the next day on bail. On the day following the riots the Subordinate 
Magistrate issued an order, entirely prohibiting the chanting of hymns in 
the temple. No law in the world, we — remark, can authorise a Magistrate to 
forbid singing in a temple far removed from the haunts of Muhammadans. 
Still the Hindus obeyed the order, The third day they appealed to the District. 
Magistrate, but received the cowardly and unjust reply :—“ I know your cause 
is just, but I am afraid you will not have justice this time.’ This want 
of spirit displayed by Government officers elated the Muhammadans, On 


Shri Sayajt Vijay (27), 
loth May, Eng, cols. 
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the third day, as soon as the male inhabitants of the Wadi were out on 
work, the Muhammadans embraced the opportunity to enter into the Wadi 
and kept up a constant discharge of sticks and stones on every Hindu 

asser-by for a considerable period of time. On thé appearance of the reserve 
Police on the spot, the rioters disappeared. They are reported to have vowed 
vengeance on everybody who deposes against their brethren or becomes other- 
wise instrumental in committine them tothe jail. Such is the history of these 
riots. We had for a long time indulged in the belief that the race of Government 
officers, who believed in the efficacy of keeping up internal dissensions among 
the various communities of India, had Iong since died away and that a new race 
of officers, sensible of the extreme danger of such a procedure, had come in their 
stead. But it is painful to find ourselves undeceived ; for in Madras at least, we 
are obliged to say, we come across officers who are either the votaries of this 
suicidal policy or are sadly wanting in public spirit. 


23. ‘ We find the medical inspection of passengers proceeding from Hyder- 
Disepprovel of the medical abad still going on, though the town is free from 
inspection of passengers at ntection. However considerately such inspection 
Hyderabad Station. may be carried on which, by-the-bye, cannot be said 
Prabhét (45), Srd May, about it here—it means an amount of inconvenience 
— to passengers. Is it not showing little or no regard 
for the convenience of the people to continue it after the necessity for it has 
ceased to exist? Thisis not all. It means wasteful expenditure too, which 
ean be avoided. It is surprising indeed how Mr. Steele, who is so anxious to 
save Government or Munivipal money, allows it,’ | 


24, <A correspondent writing to the Kaira Vartamdn observes that a 
large number of cultivators in the Kaira District are 
_ Suggestion to Government put to great loss owing to a rise in the level of the 
in connection with relief waters in the rivers of Vatrak andShedhi. It requests 

works in the Kaira District. ca aint 
Kaira Vartamén (64), 14th the authorities to postpone the work of digging a 
May. tank at which, it says, the famine-stricken are 
employed and to utilize their services instead in opening 

a canal for clearing off the flood of water. 


25. The Sultdn-ul-Akhbar expresses unstinted satisfaction at the extension 
. Of the tenure of office of Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, 
- Aes the extonsio® Oriental Translator to Government, by another year, 
Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, @nd remarks that the Government have laid the 
Oriental ‘Iranslator to Gov- “Muhammadans under a debt of gratitude by appreciat- 
gap sch vane ing the services of an experienced and hard-working 
11th May. r (5)) officer helonging {o and much beloved by the com- 
| munity. It adds that the public at large and 
especially the Muhammadans fervently hope that Government will go on ex- 
tending Mr. Baig’s tenure of office for several more years successively in recogni- 
tion of his able services. 


26. The Belgaum Samachar complains of Police mismanagement in 
Belgaum which, it says, is much aggravated owing 
Complaints about Police to the absence from the town both of the Police 
Se at Belgaum. Superintendent as well as the District Collector. It 
elgaum Bamachar (88), | | 

12th May. / Yemarks that theatres in the town are at present the 
scenes of many a riot and scuffle, and trusts the Police 

authorities will do the needful in the matter. 


27. An account published by a correspondent of the Amrit Bazar.Patrika 

| amply bears evidence to the crooked ways resorted 
ed — and the Hon. - by “2 Aston with a cy to bring about the trial 
Ee BEOR | of Mr. Tilak in a criminal court. It appears that Mr. 
May i mete (UT US Aston bed 5 private interview with 7 & theme and 
: that he consented to Mr. Tilak’s trial without giving 
due consideration to both sides of the question. Another fact connected with 
the affair deserves to be mentioned. Mr. Tilak was to be tried before the City 
Magistrate of Poona. But the latter being a Kurasian and not a pure European, 


Mr. Aston, naturally apprehending that the case might not be committed to 
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the Sessions, demi-officially wrote to the District Magistrate at Poona,:to the. 
effect that the case should be conducted before a Magistrate of pure European, 
blood, Of course, the postponement of the trial by the High Court has 
effectively foiled Mr. Aston’s schemes. The account as narrated in the Patrika 
clearly shows whether Mr. Aston has dealt fairly with Mr. Tilak, Itis really a 
misfortune that a Judge of Mr. Aston’s type should be elevated to the Bench of 
the High Court. | 3 


28. ‘We are indeed sorry that parties and witnesses are still left in the 
dark by many a Magistrate as to the place where’ 


Alleged negions vy Magie- they are to put in their appearance, no mention being 


trates in Sind to specify 


the location of their camps Made of it in summonses, Times out of number 


in summonses. — attention has been called to this chronic grievance 
‘ oe (45), 3rd May, and many circulars have been issued by the respon- 

— _ sible authorities, requiring Magistrates to make it a 
point to mention their camps in their summonses, But the Magistrates persist 
in their old objectionable ways, and the parties and witnesses continue to have 
to knock about from one village to another in quest of Magistrates. Can no 
effective means be devised to put a stop to this condition of things? We draw 
the attention of our new Commissioner to the matter. If he could do anything 
by way of accomplishing this much-needed reform, he would earn the gratitude 
of the people who have been committed to his care,” 


29. ‘The Report of the Commissioner ia Sind on the administration of the 
Abkdéri Department in Sind concludes with the 
Comments on the Report following paragraph :—‘ Beyond any legitimate assis- 
yh administration of the tance that may be required by the license-holders to 
ri Department in Sind. é' 
Prabhét (45), 3rd May, Protect the revenue, no attempt is made to stimulate 
Eng. cols. the sale either of liquor or intoxicating drugs. And 
= the practice of inviting local opinions in the opening 
of new shops has been maintained.’ We indeed wish we could echo the words 
of the report. But we are not ina position to do so. In Hyderabad liquor, opium 
and bhang shops will be found in the most populated partsand near the houses 
of the people likely to fall easy victims to the temptation of intoxicants. If 
that be not to stimulate the sale of liquor or intoxicating drugs, what else 
is it? Again, when havethe authorities in Hyderabad given any heed to local 
opinion in the opening of liquor shops? How often have the Sochis petitioned 
the authorities to remove the Gutta from their midst >? How many times have 
the Mochis prayed to them to put the temptation out of their way ? Has any 
the slightest attention been vouchsafed to those representations? Did not the 
neighbours protest against the opening of Mr, Muncherji’s hotel, which was 
virtually a retail liquor-shop, on the road leading to Fuleli?. Did the protest 
produce any effect? Can we after such experience subscribe to the Commis- 
sioner’s paragraph in question P”’ 


80. A strange sort of Hindu marriage has recently been consummated 
at Bangalore. The bridegroom is aged 70, while the 


Adverse reflections ,on the . ‘ ; 1 
alleged evil social customs bride is only 7 years old. Such instances of ill 


© q ‘ e e 
among the Hindu com- matched unions very co2mmoniy occur in Hindu 


munity, society. ‘The chief cankers of Hindu society are 
_Akhbar-e-Islém (49), 13th infant marriages and ill-assorted marriages, In both 
May. of them the delicate question of woman’s happiness is 


involved. Nature has so framed woman that she is incapable of enduring 
pain. This principle of nature is observed by all men truly so called. Such 
men as disregard this principle are really cowards. Every community looks 
upon its women with respect. This was not the case at first in native 
society, but with the march of time the Hindus, who used formerly to treat 


their wives like purchased slave-girls, have learnt to respect their woman- — 


kind. But it is to be regretted that in spite of the advance the Hindus 
have made in this direction, they have failed to take steps to cure their 
society of evils of which the women are the chief victims. | Take the 
case of Bangalore above referred to. What darkenss does it reveal in the inner 
recesses of Hindu society ? It is really wicked and indescribably cruel to 
marry a girl of seven to an old man of seventy, This sore spot in Hindu 
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‘fociety is really shameful and the community should promptly take steps to 
‘remove it. It isa profound mystery to other communities why the Hindus, 


who have got eyes to see things properly, should be so blind to the calamities 
i upon their womankind. We doubt if the Social Conferences held 

y the community year after year have produced a particle of good effect on the 
Hindu mind. e find, sometimes, the same superstitious and evil customs 

revailing in Hindu society of the present day as in the barbarous times of old. 
ethene like the one in Bangalore continue to recur at times in Hindu society 
and make the community hang down its head for shame. The Hindus ma 
hold a hundred Social Conferences, Hindu women may obtain high University 
degrees and make sweet speeches at pan supdri parties, but so long as infant 
marriages and ill-assorted marriages are not rooted out from the community, 
the Conferences will only be a waste of energy and the community will stand 
condemned in the eyes of Europeans as a savage one. 


Municipalities. 


31. “ We desire to congratulate our Municipal Councillors on the good 


sense displayed by them at last Monday’s special 
and vignmnuorent of ieee) general meeting of the Municipality when the ques 
affairs by the Ahmedabad tion of the purification of the executive staff came up 
Municipality. for discussion in consequence of a letter received from 


Praja Bandhu (23), 11th the Honourable Mr. Lely, Commissioner, N. D 
May, Eng. cols, 


Mr. Ardeshar Karanjawala’s proposal, that a duly 
qualified Municipal Secretary be appointed who should be invested with all the 


powers to be given to the Chief Officer, commended itself to the good sense of 


the meeting, and was, therefore, passed by a majority. Mr. Lely’s letter 
is, in Our opinion, a remarkable one in more points than one. It contains 
a long list of the shortcomings noticeable in the present Municipal administra- 
tion of this city. We have on several occasions referred to the maladministration 
in the present Municipal government of this city, and we admit that a majority 
of the shortcomings mentioned by the Commissioner in his letter do exist. 
There is no doubt that the Honourable Mr. Lely’s anxiety and solicitude for 
improving the present deplorable condition of the Municipal administration of 
the city is genuine. We, however, take leave to doubt the efficacy of the 
remedy of appointing a Chief Executive Officer suggested by Mr. Lely. We 
are emphatically of opinion that it is within the bounds of possibility to improve 
the Municipal administration of the city, provided we have a more independent 
and strong-willed President and a more able and energetic Municipal Secretary 
than we have at present.......... Another thing that strikes us in connec- 
tion with Mr. Lelv’s letter is the suddenness with which the official conscience 
has been awakened so as to realize the existing shortcomings. Judgin 
from the remarks made in tbe latest Administration Report of the loca 

Municipality by the President as well as by the Collector as late as in August 
last, one would be justified in inferring that either the serious shortcomings 
mentioned in Mr. Lely’s letter took place in the interval between August 1901 
and April 1902—a period of about eight or nine months—or that they existed 
before but were not detected. One remark of Mr. Lely that requires to 
be noticed is that almost all the Municipal servants are inhabitants of this city, 
and therefore likely to be subject to local influences. It is evident from the 
above that Mr, Lely would like to have outsiders in the Municipal service. We, 
however, think that the people of this city who contribute to the Municipal 
revenue have prior claims over the outsiders provided, of course, they are equals 
ly competent. It cannot be denied that there are a few Municipal servants 
quite unfit to do their work, just as there are men in some of the departments of 
Government, by dispensing with whose services the administration would gain 
in efficiency. The concluding portion of Mr, Lely’s letter is, we think, a sort of 
threat. No one disputes or denies the very large powers of the Government to 
take any stringent steps which the existing law has conferred upon them. But 
it is pertinent to inquire if the last stage in the Municipal maladministration of 
this city hag been reached when every reasonable attempt to improve it has 
proved futile. That thereis a need for reform in the present administration 


held in certain quarters that the appointment of a chief officer would serve as, 
a panacea for all the evils from which the administration suffers at present.” 


82, Itis very regrettable that the Ahmedabad Municipality, which enjoyed 
Gujardt Mitra (18), Uith * high: position during the time of the late Mr. Ran- 
M ng chhod14] Chhotélél, should have fallen of late into 
disrepute. It is to be hoped, however, that the warn- 
ing given to the Municipality by Mr. Lely will awaken it to a sense of its 
responsibilities. We do not think it desirable in the present state of the city’s 
finances to appoint a chief Executive officer to the Municipality and we are sure 
the Municipal administration will improve by appointing a qualified Secretary 
to the Municipality and by reforming the subordinate staff. 


33. The Gujardti ee = at members of the Ahmedabad Maunici- 
ahead pality should have neglected their duties till the 
ee ee sanitary conditon of the city had grown woefully bad. 
It remarks that they should feel thankful to Mr. Lely for allowing them the 
period of two months to mend the Municipal affairs and advises the members. 
to resign their seats and make room for better men. The paper, however, 
hopes that the steps taken by the mh i ped with regard to the appointment 
of a Municipal Secretary will assure Mr. Lely that the members have at length 
been aroused to a sense of their duties, 


34, In the course: of an ‘Open Letter’ to the Commissioner in Sind, a 
correspondent of the Phenix says:—‘‘The town of 
a * Siar (Bind Sukkur is a very important commercial centre. It 
* Pheniz (10), 10th May, 18 the outlet for the produce in the South Indus 
District. Itisa large town with more than 30,000 
inhabitants. But in the management of its Municipal affairs it has lagged 
behind its sister-Municipalities, It is not wanting much in good sanitation 
and roads, but if it wants one thing more than another, it is sufficient water- 
supply. If any town is in need of the blessing of a water-supply scheme, it is 
Sukkur and none else. I earnestly solicit that, if the Municipality proves that 
its financial position is very weak at the present juncture, which is doubtful, 
you will be pleased to move the Government to render help to this Municipa- 
lity for the purpose.” 


Native States. 
35. Referring to the reported decision of the Secretary of State for India 


regarding the right of ownership of the property found 


S mann —_ * 2 on the sea-shore near the Danti village in Baroda State 
paycisinen 8 right of ownership 2 few years ago, the Navsdri Prakdsh observes :—Lord 
in property found on the George Hamilton has not been satisfied merely by 


shores of ports in Native declaring that the British Government has a right 


States. to all property foundon the shores of ports under 
13th May, Prakésh (66), native rule, but has gone a step further and has ruled 


that Government has jurisdiction on all land within 
a thousand yards from the limit where the tide-water stops. ‘This decision is 
really startling and will furnish a convenient handle to the Government to acquire 
the ports belonging to Native Chiefs which it is looking upon with wistful eyes 
for a long time past, Besides, the ruling of the Secretary of State, we are afraid, 
will create much misunderstanding regarding arrest of ‘criminals, transport 
of toddy or country liquor from British territories to Native States or vice 


36. “It isan open secret that the recent visit of the Viceroy to Hyder- 
abad had something or other todo with the vexed 

Prema bes age ss question of the Berars, upon which many a Hyder- 
question by the Viceroy abadi administrator has wrecked his reputation. Once 
during his visit to Hyderabad’ the Berars passed into the possession of the British 
(Deccan). Government—never mind what kind of possession it 
ae we See (25), 11th Was—it was taken for granted that the Nizam could 
are. Reva never call the country his own. The British Lion 


of the Municipality no one denies, but we certainly cannot subscribe to the view. 
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does not seize anything within his grip to easily let it off again. This is more’ 
or less the characteristic of all European Nations who have an inordinate greed ‘ 
for the extension of territorial possessions. The Nizam and his ‘alvisers have ‘ 
moved heaven and earth to recover the possession of the Berars, over which 
they have both a legal and a moral claim, but to no purpose. Setting 
aside the claims of the two parties, let us for one moment dispassionately 
consider whether it would be advantageous or to the contrary if the Berars- 
were restored to the Government of the Nizam. What was the state of the. 
country when it was under the indigenous rule of the Nizam? It was 
financially, and in almost every other department of State, a big failure. The 
finances were in such a muddled and chaotic condition that were it not for the 
intercession of the British, Hyderabad would long since have been wiped off 
the map of the country as a Native State. The British took possession of the 
country, and so developed its resources as to bring it on a level with their own 

ossessions, and it is no wonder that the Nizam should now desire to get it 

ack for himself. The question then arises, if the country were restored to the 
native ruler, would he be able to continue its government on the present lines ? 
We are afraid the Berars, under the regime of the Nizam, would again fall into 
its former unenviable condition, and would be a source of anxiety and trouble 
to the ‘Paramount Power, who have with great and sustained efforts brought it 
to its present prosperous state. There is no denying the fact that the Nizam, 
as a ruler, has proved a failure, the name of Hyderabad having become a by- 
word for misrule and misgovernment during his regime. Hyderabad is one of 
the most wealthy Native States, and yet it has acquired the notoriety of being 
one of the worst-governed States in India.......... The Nizam seems to be fully 
half a century behind the times, and it would be an act of folly to entrust him 
again with the government of a country, which has but recently emerged from 
the chaos and confusion into which it had been thrown by incompetent men. 
The British have no legal or equitable right to take absolute possession of the 
Berars, but since they have undertaken, on certain conditions which are not 
made public, the management of the country probably for all time to come, it 
had better be left in the interest of the people themselves in their hands. ‘The 
Nizam is to get a handsome sum out of the revenue of the country, and he 
should be satisfied with it.’’ 


37. Commenting on the Berars question, the Shri Saydjt Vijay says :—On 
Shri Saydji Viyay (39) a close examination of the various details connected. 
10ch Mer. wy \““* with the Berars question, it will be evident that from 
: the very beginning a good deal of unfairness has been 
practised by the British Government towards the Nizam, that law and justice 
have been set aside and that might has prevailed over right. In view of this, 
therefore, all hope for the emancipation of the Berars is bound to prove a futile 
one. It is but natural that the IMnglish should be reluctant to part with a 
province which has been in their possession for half a century, and that they 
should try to retain it by fair means or foul, The manner in which the 
settlement of the Berars question is reported to have been effected will only fill 
the minds cf the people and princes .of India with grave doubts whether they 
have any the slightest share or interest in the affairs of the British Empire. 


38, “The fate which has overtaken the Maharaja of Panna would appear 


to be fully deserved. Whena feudatory Chief hires an 


ee of tho Maha- assassin to compass the death of his uncle, the 
raja of Panna, | ‘SBae 
Prabhat (45), Sed May, Paramount Power cannot sit with folded hands and 


ere let his crime go unpunished. The punishment which 
has been meted out to the Maharaja cannot be said ° 

to err in the direction of severity. He has been deposed and kept under 
surveillance. Considering the heinousness of the crime of which he has been 
adjudged guilty, the Government of India could not certainly punish him less 
heavily. One only wishes that the Commission which was appointed to try 
the Maharaja had been differently constituted and had on it one or two 
Native Chiefs. Then there would have been no room for uneasiness with. 
which the deposition of the Maharaja of Panna is now sure to be regarded by his. 
brother-Obiefs. We do not wish to throw any the slightest discredit upon the 
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ntlemen who composed the Commission; nor on. the method of their trial, : 
othing can be farther from our thoughts. The British Commissioners who» 


sat to try the Maharaja were undoubtedly good men and true, and the delin-. 


— Chief was given every facility and opportunity to prove his innogence. 
ut the Maharaja was not a subject of the Government of India. He was a 
ruling Chief, and a Commission consisting of British officers only would hardly 
be considered a fit tribunal for him—fit for a prince of his station in life.” 


39. “Great consternation and dissatisfaction have been occasioned to 

PO RE ne rem Muhammadans at Dhoraji, in the State of Gondal, b 

ini sania the Muham. #0 order recently promulgated by the Thakor Sahi 
madan community by the Of Gondal, forbidding the slaughter of kine within his 
pg cag of theslaughter of dominions......... It.is deplorable that so enlightened a 
Mucins Horuid ci6) tan, Puler as the Thakor Sahib of Gondal should have 
May, Se ale.” 0); adopted the imprudent policy of prohibition. This is 
a retrograde step fraught with irritation. The. 

Thakor Sahib may reasonably enforce regulations as:to the time, place and 
manner of the slaughter so as to cause no pain to the Hindus by publie exposure. 
But to forbid the slaughter entirely betrays a spirit of religious intoler- 
ance which cannot be countenanced in this new century. We are also inform- 
ed that the ‘ Idgah’ (place of prayers) is likewise placed under a ban. If this 
be true, there can be no justification for such an extreme order. The Thakor 
Sahib might as well restrain Moslems from repairing to their mosques. It is not 
necessary to speculate upon the consequences of such an unwise and unjust 

prohibition, which common-sense must regard as well-nigh incredible,” 


40. Ina letter from Torgal (Kolhapur Agency) to the Prakdshak entitled 
‘The boyish pranks indulged in by Native States in 
Administration of Native the Southern Maritha Country,’ a correspondent 
x erly Ma- writes oe invest the —o ag Seay" independ- 
i ,. @nt authority is to pave the way for their destruction. 
TENE CBN IOS” the affairs of the Native States in the Southern 
Maratha Country are solely managed by sycophants and women. Everyday 
we had fondly hoped that our Chief would awaken to a sense of his 
responsibilities, but we feel we have waited in vain. I ‘am, therefore, 
attempting through your columns to rouse the Chief from the heavy 
lethargy into which he has fallen. To dismiss officers at will and to appro- 
priate the school-masters’ salaries under the pretext of the vacations—these are 


the evil omens that portend the fall of a nation. It will be well and good if the — 


Chief attends to. these admonitions, otherwise there is no knowing what may 
happen. 


41, ‘A perusal of Mr. Good’s pamphlet on the alleged maladministration 
at Khairpur leads to the opinion that whatever the 
Alleged maladministration motives of the writer, or the secret springs of his 
at Kbairpor. aM action and however stilted, coloured and dramatic the 
Eng — (45), Sr’ MY, character. of his composition and forced and un- 
natural his conclusions, an investigation of his start- - 
ling statements and inferences by a competent tribunal, such as for instance 
the Commissioner in Sind or the Political Agent of Khairpur, can only lead 
to good,.......... The Vazir being a servant of His Highness the Mir of 
Khairpur, such an inquiry should primarily be held by him; but knowing as 
we do, the ignorance and incapacity of such rulers to deal with such matters, 
the ends of justice will be best served, if the inquiry is conducted by or under 
the direction of the British Government. Personally we wish to express no 
opinion on the merits of the case. Khan Bahadur Kadirdad Khan, the Vazir, 
enjoys, among educated men in Sind, the Fo of being an enlightened, 
broad-minded and capable administrator, with liberal and progressive views, He 
has greatly modernized the Khairpur State and introduced into it schools, dispen- 
saries, roads, bridges, canals and several arts and comforts of civilized: life, and 
we would be loath to see his reputation destroyed by any facts showing him 
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26 
to be a solf-atelcine, stupid, perverse and heartless despot, such as Mr. Good , 
endeavours to portray him.” 


42. 2 The strife between the Churoh and the State in Kolh4pur is getting 
more complicated. So long as the Maharaja did not 
_, Controversy about the interfere with the vested interests of his subjects, 
ic ritual at Kolhapur, th h he diff h 
Mahrétta (9), 11th May. ere was a chance of the differences of opinion on the : 
‘subject of the Vedic ritual being amicably settled. 
But leaving aside the meted of discussion and reasoning, he has resorted to the 
method of coercion and high-handedness. Perhaps the most flagrant instance 
of this objectionable method is the order, issued last week, for the confiscation 
of the Inam enjoyed by Shrimant Rajopadhye’ s family for more than two hundred 
ears. The Inam was given in consideration of the services to be rendered by: 
hrimant Rajopadhye to the Maharaja in the nature of spiritual ministration ; 
and the endowment carries with it certain civil and criminal powers. And 
these powers too have been withdrawn along with the Inam. This act of 
_ confiscation is, we have no hesitation in saying, conceived in an arbitrary and 
even offensive spirit ; and though on principle we have always been averse to 
invoking the interference of the British Political Agent in the affairs of the 
Native States, we may take the liberty to point out to the Maharaja that even 
the foreign Government in the land has shown greater regard for Inams, which 
are in the nature of spiritual gifts, than the Maharaja has done in the present 
case. But probably His Highness’ advisers have taken advantage of the dis- 
tracted state of his mind on account of his approaching visit to England and 
got him to sign orders for the confiscation of the Inam of his own * ag pre- 
ceptor without much thought about the matter. We must, therefore, reserve 
our further remarks on the subject till His Highness returns from Hurope. 


Any remarks addressed to his advisers in the meanwhile would probably be 
mere waste of breath.” 


43. A correspondent of the Rast Goftar writes -—It is very gratifying to 
aes note that Mr. Ranchhodbhai, who is an old and 
= Gate ars —_. experienced officer of the Cutch State and who is | 
an. ee trusted by the people, has been appointed Divan of 
Cutch. It is to be hoped that his appointment will 
tend to improve the rotten state of affairs in the State. The principal grievances 
of the subjects of His Highness are as under :—(1) The majority of the State 
officers are lazy and negligent in the performance of their duties and only try. 
to pleast their superiors by flattery. Public service in the State, therefore, etal 
-  * to be made more efficient and due supervision and control requires to be kept 
over subordinate officers. (2) The Judicial Department needs to be re-organised 
and placed on a sound footing so as to lead to prompt and impartial administra 
tion of justice. (3) Much dissatisfaction at present prevails owing to the 
higher posts in the State being recruited not from the subjects of His Highness 
the Rao but from outsiders.. His Highness seems to have contracted an 
unjustified’ prejudice against te loying his own subjects who have every right 
to claim an adequate share in the administration of the State. (4) The condi- 
‘tion of roads in hilly tracts in the State needs to be improved and facilities 
of communication, such as tramways and railways, require to be extended. (5) 
Steps’ should be taken to reduce the import duties and to prevent smuggling, 


44, The Gy adi Mitra deplores that the Chief of Dhréngadra who, it says, 
se has received Bngiah oneate and. wn already married 
ing marriage of “six wives, should be ing preparations to marry 
my ~. 4 Bil = 7 arangeary. another wife shortly. It hints that the action of 
 Gujarét Mitra a8) 11th His Highness. will. put him in ill odour with his 
May. : _ Subjects and throw an additional burden on the State 
i exchequer by. increasing his personal expenses. It 
says that the new wife is the sister of the. minor Thakor of Rajkot. which is still 
under Agency management and it, therefore, wonders seemed the Political Aeon . 
should have permitted her to marry His: ‘Highness, . 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
45. The Jdm-e-Jamehed reports that His Highness the Nizam is makir 
yi grand preparations for his ensuing visit to Delhi. 

by Hie Hi hon eee on the occasion of the Coronation Durbar, It learns. 
in connection with the ap- that the mere: rent of the building in which His 
proaching Coronation Durbar Highuess and his retinue are to be accommodated 

at _—. shed. (68), 18th amounts to Rs. 80,000. It hints that some of the 

[ ‘a au , Native States can ill afford to bear the cost which the 
7 Coronation Durbar will entail on them. 


46. A correspondent of the Kesari gives the following account of the cele- 
a _ «bration of the Shivaji festival in Bombay :—The secre- 
' iateat tx Oe of the Bhivaji tary of the festival, Mr. Marathe, commented upon the 
ival in Bombay and other | ; . | 
places. remarkable want of enthusiasm evinced by the people 
Kesari (109), 13th May. of Bombay towards this festival, and said :—The un- 
pardonable pusillanimity that has come over our people 
is the result of centuries of subjection. It is really disgraceful that we should 
hesitate to attend the Shivaji festival, when we are extremely eager to take part in. 
meetings connected with the Coronation ceremony or the raising of a statue, 
Mr, Khare, another speaker, dwelt at length upon the necessity of celebrating 
such festivals and concluded as follows:—Having regard to the nature of the 
times in which we live and reflecting on the peace which prevails in the 
country, we should try our best to emulate the virtues of Shivaji and accom- 
‘plish the regeneration of our nation. The paper in another place reports that the 
Shivaji festivals were celebrated at the following places:—Raigad, Apta, 
Bhiwndi, Niphdd, Talegaon Dabhade, Tuljaipur, Hubli, Digraj, Sangli, Shahpur, | 
Sinnar, Hyderabad, Palaspe, Mdlvan, Beena, Talegaon Dashasahasra, Khed, ee 
Nagpur, Nasik, Umardyati, Kathure, Théna and Barsi. [Other Native papers ; 
report that festivals were also held at Wai, Kolh4pur, Ichalkaranji, Satara 1. 
and Pandharpur. Lectures, athletic feats and tournaments, games, &c., are a: 
said to have been the leading features of the programme of these festivals. | 
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47, A correspondent of the Kal gives.an account of the Shivaji festival 
celebrated at Amaravati (Bijapur) under the presidency 
Kal (105), 16th May. of Shrimant Dadasaheb Khaparde who is reported to a 
have made a speech as follows:—The circumstances ee 
in which we live at present, are well calculated to crowd the mind with remi- ; 
niscences about Shivaji. The first news that greets the eye as we get up early 
in the morning and take up a newspaper, is about the Boer war, ‘The guerrilla 
warfare carried on by the Boers instantly puts us in niind of the brave 
followers of Shivaji who kept up a similar warfare with Aurangzeb, and for a 
moment our heart is agitated with a mixture of painful feelings. In the noon, Oe 
the unbearable heat of thé sun irresistibly reminds us of the formidable castles 4 
of old—Sinhagad and Raigad—castles, which by the adverse turn of fate exist 
at present only in name, and the heart is simultaneously assailed by a thousand 
heart-rending emotions, Indeed, our very lives are indissolubly bound up 
with the deeds of Shivaji and it is our bounden duty to try to discharge, however 
inadequately, the debt we owe to that great man who gave us a distinct 
nationality. : | 


48, The Arunodaya gives an account of the Shivaji festival held at Thana, 

as follows:—The festival was celebrated under the 

a» Srmnemee 1 presidency of Mr. R. N. Thosar, a local pleader. ret 
& First of all, Madhavrao Pandit explained to the mal 

meeting that they had assembled there to celebrate the birth of one who kept Rel 
alive the name'of the Hindus in India. Then Mr, Marathe read an essay on the 
Coronation ceremony and the administrative policy of Shivaji. Then a short 
dialogue followed between a Hindu boy and a Missionary in which the Hindu 
boy persevered in his determination not to forsake the religion of his forefathers. 
Then Mr. Bhave lectured to the audience on the force of determination and 
unconquerable will evinced by Shivaji and also dwelt upon the doubtful points 
in the story of the murder of Afzulkhan, The president then made a speech 

in the course of which he said:—We had long since fallen from an eminence 
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and were continually sinking deeper into the mire, but fortunately for us that 
downward motion has now been arrested. We have so far recovered our lost ° 
position that we are able to catch a glimpse, however dimly and from a distance, 
of the topmost peak of joy. There is little reason to doubt that in the sphere of 
our religious activities, our efforts are sure to be crowned with success, It is 
our duty to celebrate the birth of Shivaji, regardless of praise or blame, as we 
commemorate the birth of Rama. 


49, “From a Vernacular newspaper we learn that a most daring and 
determined attack was made last week on a Police 
Reported attack on a Police party by a gang of dacoits in thd Dhulia District. 
y by a band of dacoits in | ae 
ra A Dieteict. It appears thata party of the Police of Chopra Téluka 
Poona Observer and were sent in charge of a Head Oonstable in search 
Civil and Military Gazette of some dacoits, who have been lately concerned in the. 
Cs), 15% Say. committal of dacoities in that district. The dacoits 
finding themselves tracked suddenly turned upon their pursuers and attacked 
them, severely punishing the Head Constable, who appears to have been the 
chief object of the attack. The dacoits then decamped, Nothing further has 
as yet transpired.” 


560. “Itis reported that on the 5th instant a gang of dacoits entered 

the station of Belowdi on the Dhond and Manmad 

A station onthe G. I. P. section of the G. I, P. Railway and after attackin 

Railway attacked byagang the Station Master, whom they severely beat, possesse 
‘oe 1 Cio ‘themselves of what cash and other property they - 
and Military Gazette (11), Could find and decamped. It is not said what the 
13th May. station staff were doing at the time nor whether any 
assistance at all was rendered. We await further 

particulars.”’ 
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51. The Kardchi Chronicle says :—“ It is a matter of sincere regret that 

si cases of thefts, cattle-lifting and other crimes far 

x orgy p Hows a (7) from being on the decline are steadily looking up. 

2. ’ The people who have betaken themselves to jungles and 

khets owing to the prevalence of plague in the city 

are always in fear of being robbed and are in a chronic state of alarm and 

uneasiness. Not a week passes which does not bring with it stories of robberies 

and other crimes from some part or other of the quarters where the Karachi 

folks have segregated.’’ Here the paper gives some specific cases of theft and 

adds :—‘ We place these cases before Mr, Thatcher who is said to be a firm 

and strong Superintendent of Police. He should be able to put his heels on 

blackguardism, and we hope that he will give his men an awakening and make 
them keep a sharper look-out on the evil doers than they seem todo.” — 
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G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on’ the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th May 1902. 
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For the Week ending 24th May 1902. 


CONTENTS. 


PABAGRAPr6, 
Politics and the Public Administration— 


Abkéri: Comments oun the Report of the ~administration of the — 
Presidency me oe ae ne 
Administration of India: 
Encouragement of indigenous industries in China and similar encourage- 
ment desired for India sa 
Evil effects of the recent volcanic eruptions in the West Tadies compared 
with those of famine and plague in India ..., 
Sympathy of Englishmen towards the victims in the recent volcanic 
eruptions contrasted with their alleged indifference towards the 
sufferings of India ... 


The policy of England alleged to be a" is the siobiies of re 
Agrarian matters: 
Mr. Jivan]i Limjibhoy’ s letter to the Times of India on the alleged mal- 
practices in revenue collections in Gujarat 
Report of the Agricultural Department of the Bombay Presidency, and 
successful operations of the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
Appointments : 
Alleged necessity of appointing a Mahalkari at Mahudba ‘Town (Kaira).. 
Disapproval of the extension of the tenure of office of Mirza Abbas Ali 
Baig, Oriental ‘'ranslator to Government . is ‘ae 
Boer war: Prospects of peace in South Africa ; 
Coopers Hill ee Attitude of the British Government towards India - re 
the — a ~ ee “ie 
Coronation cer emony : 
Appeal to the Muhammadans to observe the Coronation Day as a rd of 


rejoicing ei 
Comments on the alleged ‘extravagant expenditure proposed to ‘be incur- 
red in connection with the— ,,, pee be 


' Coronation Durbar at Delhi: 
Lord Curzon and the Indian public and an appeal to His ne in 
connection with the proposed — és 
The —and alleged inability of the siecaes to bear the expenses iu con- 
, nection therewith ... 
His Royal Highness the King-E mperor - birthday : Disapproval of the 
: decision of the Government of India about observing —on the 30th May. 
India and Japan : Liberty said to be the cause of the rise of Japan and a 
_ _ comparison of Japan’s condition with that of India aes 
Indians in Australia: Alleged inability and disinclination of the Indian Gov- 
| ernment to redress the grievances of Indian emigrants to Australia... 
Indians in South Africa : 
Alleged invidious distinctions made at Natal in the proposed distribution 
of Coronation medals to school- -going children yr — 
Judicial matters : 
Alleged frustration of justice ina case between some native beggars 
and a European Police officer at Rajshahi ... 
Approval expressed of the acquittal of a Hindu gentleman ‘charged with 
abducting a Hindu girl from her Christian guardians aut Sinla ... 
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| PabaAPRaPRe. 
Politics and the Public Administratvion—continued . 
Publie Service: Mr. Cotton, late Chief Commissioner of Assam... ; 64 &16 
Riots : Hindu-Muhammadan — at Kadapa 24 
Sind : 
Alleged difficulty of getting currency notes cashed in oad. ge one 29 
Alleged grievances of native clerks in Government service .. 30 
Alleged mal-treatment of zamindars by Daroghas in — ‘es 28 
Disapproval of the practice of — low-paid revenue subordinates 
in— with magisterial powers .. 27 
Viceroy: Alleged disregard of public opinion by Lord Curzon 16 
Education— 
Bombay University: Dr. D. MacDonald and the Registrarship of the — 31 
Railways— 
B.B.& C. 1. Railway: A — of fi cenit passengers at Ahmedabad 
Railway Station os ni ae aes 32 
Municipalities and the Bombay City hipienbes Trust— 
Ahmedabad : The Honourable Mr. Lely and alleged aca el of local 
affairs by the— Municipality oe 34 
Bombay City Improvement Trust: Remarks on the Proposed appointment of 
an Additional Collector to the — ove 33 
Native States— 
Baroda: Imposition of new taxes in the— State... Al 
Condition of the Native Chiefs of the present day compared with that of their 
ANCeStOrs ase sy 
Hyderabad (Deccan) : Comments on the reported settlement of the Berars 
question... oes ore bis 4.0 
Kolh4pur : 
Comments on the proposed visit of the Maharaja of —to England to 
attend the Coronation ceremony su op 38 
Controversy about the Vedic ritual at— ses 42 
Panna: Deposition of the Maharaja of — 89 
Proposed visits of Indian Princes to England for attending the Coronation 
ceremony : Comments onthe— __.. ons . 85 & 86 
Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
Advertisement about a wrestling match at Indore secs 54, 
Appointments: A native graduate employed in Government service as peon 
on the pay of Rs. 6 per month see a ay 
Circus: Presentation of a gold medal to Professor Chatre, proprietor of the 
New Indien — 63 
Coronation Day : Arrangements at Karéchi for giving a dinner to the poor 
on the— ; we 3 
Hyderabad (Sind) : Alleged kidnapping ‘and sale of women in — 48 
Indian National Congress: Reported selection of Lord Stanley of Alderley a as 
President at the ensuing session of the — ee 47 
Mr, Pennell’s judgment in theChupra caso and a collection by a Bengali : 
gentleman at the instance of Lord Stanley of Alderley of stray literature 
re the question of separating executive aud judicial functions in India ... | 
Police : 
Dacoities in Igatpuri Taluka (Nasik) i. 49 
Thefts in Bandora 3 as ee 50 
Rast Goftar newspaper : Change i in the editorship of the — 55 
Russia and Afghanistan: Rumoured designs of Russia in Afghanistan 43 
ahiee festival : 
elebration of the —at Nasik ss sai Ss 46 
Celebration of the —in India and Burma san ae es 46 
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Last of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1902.) 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian... Bombay... ..| Weekly ... 
2 | Bombay Weekly Echo ...| Do. i er’ 
3 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... ,, Daily 
Deccan Herald. 
4 | East and West .| Bombay... — ,,.) Monthly 
5 | Indian Social Reformer .-| Do. . | Weekly ... 
6 | Indian Spectator in: Be ? ss Do. 
7 | Karachi Chronicle .| Karachi .. ; Do. 
8 | K4thidwar Times .| Rajkot ... ...| Daily 
9 | Mahratta... »s-| Poona .... Weekly ,.. 
10 | Phoenix «| Karachi... ,o.; Bi-weekly 
Ll | Poona Observer and Civil, Poona woo Daily eee 
and Military Gazette. ie 
12 | Railway Times ... .--| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... 
13 , Sind Gazette = + wee} Karachi... vee Bi-weekly 
14 = Sind Times Do. 2 Do. 
15 : Voice of India ...| Bombay... a Weekly 
| ANGLO-GUJARA‘Ti. | 
16 Deshabhakta ue Baroda ... os i Weekly 
: 
17 | Gujarati ... a Bombay... | 2 
18 | Gujarat Mitr& «.. .| Surat 7 Do. 
19 | Hindi Punch | Bombay —«..,_ Do. 
20  tcainer--Hind a eel sank Os 
a1 | Kathidwir News. | Rajkot... .., Bi-weekly 
22 | KAthidwar Times,., ot saat Oe ae 
23 | Praja Bandhu ....| Abmedabad Weekly ... 
24 Rajapatrika eee eg =a ana 
95 | Rast Goftar ...| Bombay es eee 
96 | Satya Vakta _ vonkeimele ie ...| Fortnightly 
27 Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda ,.. oo Weekly ... 
28 | Surys Prakash vee] Surat a Do. 
|  ANGLO-K4’NARESE. 
99 | Réjahansa.. ... ...| Dhdrwdr ...| Weekly .. 


con 34 —lae 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


..| M. T. Fernandez ; East Indian ; 57 


.| Frank Baptista ... ' 
.| K. Natarajan 


.| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil); 51 
.| Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 


.| Narsinh Chint@man 


.| R. Lemny; Englishman ; 40 
| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian 


.| Colonel 


Frank Baptista ... 


Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 47; formerly 
employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 


Nowroji Manckji Dumasia ; Parsi; native of 
Surat ; formerly on the staff of the Bombay 
Gazette. 


(Nagar) ; 42. 
Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Br&hman) ; 28, 


.| Nominal editor, J&far Fadu; Muhammadan 


oe = 42, ! 
Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 


eo | 


| 
Cory; European; 61; a retired 


Military officer. 


-»-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 


37. 
...| Naginda@s Day4bhai; Hindu (Rania) ;61 


.| Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi ; 38 ... in 


| 
| 


(1) Dolatrarm Maganlal Sh4h; Hindu (Guja-| 
rati Bania) ; 26. | 

| (2) Vasantl4] Sunderlal Desdi; Hindu (Nagar 

! réhman); 39. | 

Ichh4ram Surajrdm Desai; Hindu 

__ Bania) ; 47. 

_Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 41 


(Surti 


ee0 


‘ 
' 
' 
i 


Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; PArsi ; 41 
| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi;51 jax 


' 
' 
' 


(1) Tehelram Nenumal 
(Kayast); 42. 

(2) Ichhishankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B,; 
Hindu (Nagar Brahman); 42 

Jethalal Umedriam; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 
man) ; 34. 

'Ganpatrém Uttamrim Bhat; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 26. 

Kaikhoshru Navroji K4braji; Parsi ; 57 


Vazirani; Hindu 


eee 


Keshavlal Harivithald4és; Hindu (Shrimali 
| Bania); 35, 
‘Damodar Sivliram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 


Kumlakar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman); 39. 


| 
} 


| 
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No. 


32 


$2 


43 


44 
45 


46 


47 


48 


Name of Publication. 


| 
| 


a ae ee — ——— 


ANGLO-MARATHI. 


Dnyan Chakshu ,,, 


Where Published. 


—_— 
te 


.| Poona 


Dny&4noday oer 
Dnydn Prakash .,, 
Indu Prakdsh 


Marftha Deen Bandhzu ... 
Native Opinion 
Prekshak... 
Samarth 

Shéhu Vijay 

Shri Sayaji Vijay 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudharak ... oe 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano sal 

ENGLIsH, PORTUGUESE 

AND CONCANIUM. © 


O Bombaense 


ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Hagq 
Prabhat eee eee @é@: 


AnGio-URDU. 
Muslim Heraid .e. 


EnGuisaH, Mara'TH!I AND 
GUJARATI. 


ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 


GUJARATI. 


Akhb4r-e-lsldm .... ila 


Bombay Patrika PYY) 0° 
Bombay Samachar eee 
Broach Mitra... ree 


Broach Sam&chér... ... 
| Deshi Mitr’ gee 


Baroda Vateal ... af 


Karn&tak Patr’ ,,. Sea 


Akhbfr-e-Soudagar __..., 


., Bombay... 


FOO0E ces 


-| Bombay... 


Kolhapur 


.| Bombay... 
| satara ... 
-| Kolh4pur 


Do. 


.| Baroda ... 


Bombay... 


.| Poona 


: 
| 
| 
| 


: Bombay. 


| 


.| Bombay.ee 


. Sukkur .. 


Hyderabad 


(Sind). 


ini: 


.| Bombayee 


Baroda ee. 
Dharw4r 

Bombay... 

Do. ey 

Do. eee 

aes ae 

Broach ,,, 

De. eee 

ceo] SUTAL —v00 


Edition. 


Do. ° 
Do. 
.| Bi-weekly 


.| Weekly ... 
.| Bi-weekly 
.| Weekly ... 


Do. 


.| Weekly... 


.| Weekly... 


.| Weekly .., 
| a 
.| Daily 


..| Weekly ,.. 


Weekly... 


i a 
Do. eee 


j Weekly oe 


Weekly ... 
Dor 445 


Do. - ess 


Daily .. 


»».| Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 45 
»..| Balubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 


geo) MAnekl4] Narotamdas; Hindu (Bania) ; $2... 
eee Ardeshar Dinsha G4ndhi; P arsi > AZ c00 
,| K4shides Bhagvéndés; Hindu (K&chis, é.c., a 


.| Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
., Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 
.| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu Chitp4wan Br4h- 


.. Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


...| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 


| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


.| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 67 ... 


.| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingé- 


| Kazi Ism4il K&zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 


»».| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


man) ; 46, 
tian; 41. 
man); 32. 


Manager being Damodar S4vldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 37. 


| Vinayak B4lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 30. 


Brahman) ; 30. 

Waman Ramchandra Joshi, 
| (Chitpa4wan Brahman); 26. 
Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 
man); 26. 
| Damodar Sdévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
| Dee 
| Dwarkan&ath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
| 26. 
| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 32, 


' 


B.A.; Hindu 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... ees 


{ 
i 
} 


PCa heer ee Dehlvi; Muhammadan 
| (Pathan); age between 36 and 40. 
| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


| 


Muhammadan ; 26. 


yat) ; 3]. 


36. : 


age 30. 
Parsi ; 31. 


vegetable seller); 42. 


ee ee ieee eet 


Circula- 


tion. 


900 


1,100 
500 


1,100 


65 


200 


1,500 
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No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
- | ae 
GUJARATI—continued. | 
‘6 | Deshotkarsh eae vee] Ahmedabad «| Weekly ... ...| Maneklal Chhaganlél ; Audich Shahasrra 30 
Brahman ; 35. 
57 =| Din Mani oo =~ eee Broach ove fet ee ae "Basiay “i Gopaldés; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 
| nia); 47. 
58 |Fursad.., “a .+. | Bombay... ...| Monthly... -«+| Bomanji Navroji KAbr&ii; PArsi; 41 ... se 600 
59 | Gad gadat eee ee Do. ees Weekly eee eee — Manchharém ; Hindu (Dassoda 1,000 
nla); 35. 
60 | Gap Sap ... ve ree ee 6: Aaa | Fortnightly ...| Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzb4an; Parsi ; 25... 425 
ai | Hitechchhu ae ..| Ahmedabad ,.,) Weekly ... ee-| Jesing Mulji ; Hiadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 400 
62 | J&4m-e-Jahdnooma .| Bombay... oes i ee ».-| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria; Parsi; 25 300 
63 | J&m-e-Jamshed ...  .../ Do. ad Daily .| Jehangir Behr&mji Marzb4n; Parsi;52  ...{ 3,000 
44 | Kaira Vartaman ... ‘nl BA in .| Weekly ... "ena Fulchand; Hindu  (Shr4vak 75 
ania) ; 63. 
65 | Nagar Charcha or the} Bombay.., .| Daily . Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33. 500 
Topics. 
66 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ,. | Navsari... iol ae os Rustam)i Jamaspji; Pirsi ; 52 ... 800 
67 | Nure Elam ‘ive -e-| Bombay... .| Monthly... .».| Merw4nji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... 600 
68 |Nydyadarshak ..  ,..| Ahmedabad _,,.| Fortnightly .| Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrimili 300 
| | Shravak Bania) ; 33. 
69 | Praja Mitra soe ...| Kardchi,,, ...| Bi-weekly ...| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; Parsi ; 28 ... 350 
70 | Praja Pokér = os e.| Surat ...| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 42... a sen 500 
“1 | Punch Dand io .»-.| Bombay... el AOR. ve ...| Jamnadas Bhagvandas/; Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
| 39. 
79 | Samsher Bahédur ...| Ahmedabad - 1 sed g hore Réichand; Hindu  (Shr4vak 200 
: | Bania); 57. 
~s | Stri Bodh... ce »..| Bombay... .- |Monthly... a Kaikhoshru Navroji K4braji ; Parsi; 57 406 
74 | Surat Akhbar .| Surat .| Weekly... 35 Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33... ye 300 
| 75 | Svadesh Banchu ... .| Mahudha | Mo. «» M4nekl4al Khushildas ; Hindu (Bania); £0... 250 
eg | Vishvadarshan Ap i, Geer Do. me Parsotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Bréh-| oe. 
man); 20. 
HINDI. | | 
qq | Pandit... or wees ae wee, Weekl y ... Govindrdo Gangardm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 126 
| : jari) ; 40. | 
73 | Shri Venkateshvar Samd-) Bomhay AO Mis © Nae .... Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar, 6,200 
cbar. | - Brahman); 36. | 
, 
KA‘NARKSE, | ! 
79 | Digvijaya... “4 Gadag ... ‘dl Weekly oJ Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad ; Hinaul a 
| (Devang, Lingéyat). 
gd | Hubli Patra nis sos] SAUDE oe. eo-| Do. .../| Hanmant Sanjiv Sagar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- 125 
man) ; 43. 
g} | Karndtak Vritta...  ...| Dharwar =... Do. ...| (1) Shivrim Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu} 800 
| ({Karh4da Brxhman); 30. 
| (2) Ann4chdrya Bél&ch4rya Hoskeri ; Hindu, 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 32. ae 
3) | Loka Bandhu De ie a: aa a ... Gurur4o Réghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu) 300 
| | (Deshasth Brihman) ; 37. ! 
33 | Loka Mitra nee | Haveri (Dhar-; Do, ... ...| Guddo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth oes 
| war), | Brahman). oe (Kk = 
Rasik Ranjini_... ...| Gadag ... Rm eee * "geen ».| Gaurishankar Ramprasad; Hindu anoja 200 
84 i J : Brahman) ; _ ate Cape 
5 | Satya’ Vritta snl NOs ye one! LIQ. . eee ».| Shrinivas Raghavendra Umachigi; Hindu 20 
83 iad (Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. 
MaRkATHI. | : ; 
. , Arunodaya ae. oe | Lhdna ... oe Weekly... —«..| KAshindth Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 700 
86 | | | Bréhman) ; 56. og | 
87 A’ryavart eee 980 eee Dhulia aes eee, Do. ese eee owns —— Up4sani ; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
. : Brahman) ; 3/. 
88 Belgaum Saméchar eel Belgaum eee Doe eee om Hari Bhikaji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 325 
seen 37. 
| sai | 
con $4—2 
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1,500 . 


1,100 


Name of Publication, | Where published. Edition, . Name, caste and age of Hdltor. } 
| 
| “ 
Marka’THI—continued, | : 
| | | 
89 | Chandanshu is .» TAésgaon .«| Weekly ... eo-| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
| : shasth Brahman); 38. | 
90 | Chandrakant «| Chikodi oon in .| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh4dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 
| | : pawan Brahman); 86. | 
91 | Chandrodaya v6) Chiplun i wee ain Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 
| | Brahman); 34. | 
92 | Chikitsak... «+ Belgaun vo) Do, ‘a — Bhiméji ; Hindn|(Deshasth Brahman) ; 
7 | | | 4a. 
93 | Chitragupta oy Karad ... ct Os ..., Jagannath  Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
| | Bréhman) ; 31. 
94 | Dakshin Vritta ... ..| Kolhapur coal ae .oo| Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 
| | senlya Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 63. 
95 | Deen Mitra + | Bombay... | Do. | tare 
96 | Deshakdlavartaman we Erandol é Do, i : Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
| ! ' Brdhman); 37. 
97 | Dharwar Vritta ... ..., Dharwar | we. ...| Réo° Sfiheb Ant&ji R&amchandra Jogiekar ; 
: | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 52. 
98 | Dnydn Sagar | Kolhdpur | DO. ee bo Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
| man); 36. 
99 | Gurékhi ... .... Bombay... | es ... Vin4yak Nérfyan Bhite; Hindu (Karh4da: 
| | EBrAhman) ; 32. 
100 | Gurékhi ... soe] 0, “ge Daily i Do. do. 
101 | Hindu Punch ...{ Thana a Weekly ... ... Shridhar Vaman Sathaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan, 
| | | Brahman); 36. | 
102 | Jagadddarsh ,..| Ahmednagar ...' Do. ‘a Kfshinath Bahirév Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
| : _ p&awan Brdhman) ; 47. 
1693 | Jagadhitechchhu ssc] OOMM | ise vec] a ua Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
| | wan Br&hman) ; 70. 
104 | Jagatsamdchir ... ...| Lhana vest 10s ..| Lrimbak <A’baji Réje; Hindu (Kayaeth 
| Prabhu) ; 36. 
105 | Kal -»-| Poona vost 0. .».| Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
| | (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 40. : 
106 | Kalpataru... ...| Sholdpur ol DG .., Govind Nfdrdyan Kdkade; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 43. 
107 | Karmanuk so Poona... «| Do. ..| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
| | Brdhman) ; 32. 
108 | Keral Kokil ...| Bombay... a Monthly .| Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
| | Brdhman) ; 45. 
109 | Kesari ...| Poona | Weekly .. | Bal Gangadhar Tilak, BA., LL.B.; Hindu 
| | (Chitpawan Bréhman); 39. 
119 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta .... Dhulia ... | Do, ...| Balwant Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
11) | Khandesh Vaibhav et: we ie) eae ...| Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brihman) ; 50. 
112 | Kumta Vritta ... Kumta .. «| Do, .». Lakshman Béburdo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 
| Brékman) ; 42. 
113 | Lokamata .., Vengurla | Do. ... «| BAmkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
| | Brdhman); 23. ; 
114 | Lokaseva ... ss  «..| Nasik ... vs) Do. oe oe Anant V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
| Bréhman) ; 35. 
115 | Mah4rdshtra Vritta .. Sdtdéra ... ene Saar »».| Pandurang B4abaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 
35. | 
116 | Moda Vritta .. «| Wai ee/ Do. 4s oe) KAshineth Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Bréhman) ; 50. 
117.| Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... oor] Daily ee ee| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman ); 39. 
118 Mumbai Vaibhav ee Do. eee ees Weekly TY eee Do. O- mere 
1l9 Nagar Samachér... dah Ahmednagar oes Do. eee 666 OOCecee 
120 | Ndsik Vritt sain sot OE gia at a ae ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&iwan 
Bréhman) ; 28. 
12] | Nip4ni Vaibhav... _...| Nipdni ... a ee bas ss ‘fon Ramchandra Vij@purkar; Hindu 
| : : réhman). | 
199 | Nydy& Sindhu .., | Abmednagar ,..,) Do ... ov — Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
| } | Bréhman); 28. 
123 Pandhari Bhushan aes Pandharpur ooo Do,. ooe.. = 8 Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitp4wan: 


Bréhman) ; 28. 
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124 ; Pandhari Mitr& ... —,..j Pandharpur _,,.! Weekly ... .| Govind Sukh4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
125 | Poona Vaibhav ...| Vadgaon ee »».| Ganesh Mahédev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4awan 300 
Brahman) ; ; 38. 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika | Jalgaon id Sk a ve ha Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth: 300 
Bréhman) ; 37, 
127 | Prabodh Ratna .,., .| Barsi .| Monthly ...| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 46 . 75 
128 | Pratod ... oe ..| Isl4mpur | Weekly .. .«| Ramchandra nec gae Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
| (Karhida Bréhman) ; 44. 
129 | Raghav Bhushan | Yeola sde| Do. .. Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35. 135 
130 | Satya Mitra voc =e | MA legaon.. Do. ...| Bélchand Hirdchand Gujarati; Jain; 25 ... 179 
13) “Satya Shodhak .., .| Ratnagiri Do. ; »».| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 1,000 
| | Brdhman) ; 55. | 
132 | Sholapur Sam4ch4r »» | Shol4pur Do. i Narsippa Abdnna ; Hindu (Ka@mati) ; 42 375 
| 
133 | Shrigonda Vritt ... »» | Shrigonda sos| - Do. ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh); 100 
| 39. 
134 Shri Shehu jes vol BRLGTE. — eee ee |. Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brih- 100 
man) ; 22 
135 | Shubh Suchak ... at ee oe sl Os ...| Rémohandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
| 4wan Brahman) ; 60. 
136 , Sudarshan © coef Ahmednagar ,.,! Do. ».| Dhondo A’tmaram Dhuse; Hindu (Deshasth; 400 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
137 | Sudhakar jaa ooo! Pen ‘és oe ee | Nar&yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan 400 
. Bréhman); 41. 
138 | Vartadarah iia «>| Mdlvan ... a ae .| N4r4yan Pundlik Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 600 
man); 41. 
139 | Vengurla Vritta ... «| Vengurla eee e| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 300 
Br4hman); 42. : 
140 | Vidya Vilds a .| Kolhapur eee we.| Shankar hundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman) ; 45. 
14] | Vidyerthi... eo» ceo] Nandurbér —_,..|_-‘Do. ..| Sadashiv Vaman Marthe ; Hindu (Chitp&wan Very emall. 
, Brahman); 24 
142 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar .,.| Do. a ...| Monthly .., Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu earnnee 600 
| Brahman) ; 32. 
143 | Vrittasar ... pact GE. sta .o.| Weekly .., .».| L&kshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | Vritta Sudha sin ooo, SAtaTA a ie) ae ...| Hamchandra V4man Khatavkar; Hindu (De-' 100 
| shasth Brahman) ; 35. 3 
145 | Vy4pari_... sie sical ROODR cas Te woe) N&na ey Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
ett man) ; 39 . 
| 
Sint. | 
146 | Khairkhah Sind ... | Kardchi ...| Weekly ... as Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 27 — 600 
147 heepntcdunauas vee esel DOw vse one} DO. vee nee Mirza. Mahomed walad Sidikkhan; Muham-| _... 
madan ; 46. 
148 | Sind Sudhar sia a ae ben oa ee ee se Kh4nehand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 33 oF 60) 
149 |Sookree .., eae ee: ee ..| Do. se «ee, Jhamatmal Lélchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40 ... 200 
Urpo. 
- | 
150 | Bombay Punch mendes .| Bombay... »..| Weekly ... ee Pesan Hamid Farrahk;; 700 
15] | Sult4n-ul- Akhbar ae ae Se eae Ra Do. do. ia 400 
MaRra’THI AND Ka'NARESE. | 
. Chandrika eer s , lkot w..| Weekly...  «..| Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu = ( 125 
152 Re ’ Brahman, Smirta); 37. 
153 | Kamétak Vaibhay —.,,,| Bijdpur... =] Do ae nes sete +." Phe 4) ; Hindu (Deshasth, 300 
| alsnhna 
154 |Siddheshvar ...  ...| Bagalkot ot a Pessieten Shivaji Powsr ; Hinds (Mar&tha);| 150 
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MARA’THI AND URDU. 


Bid (Hyderabad) Weekly... — ...| Krishnaréo Trimbakréo R4jurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Brdhman) ; 30. 


Gulbarga | Do. ... oe Parashram Govind; Hindu(Bréhman); 45 ... 500 


155 | Champévati | a 


156 | Gulbarga Samachdér_.... 


PoRTUGU £SE-KONKANI. 


| 
157 |} A Luz eee ide eel ONO ws o.| Weekly os. ...| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 «| 1,000 


158 | Luso-Concanim .., cl hee ut EO. * tee ...| C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 ies an vee 600 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 

C. The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is tnat wnen the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(H = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


= 


No. Name of Publication. | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 


MARATHI. 


/Prakashak ... Mr. Govind Gangadhar Pendse, Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 25. 


Norz.—The Indian Spectator (6) is amalgamated with the Voice of India (15). Mr. K. N. Kabraji has severed 
his connection with the Rdst Goftir (25) from the lst May. Mr. Pallonji Barjorji Des4i is now Editor of the paper. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1,. “The glimmerings of peace, which were visible on the distant horizon | 
of South Africa only a fortnight ago, seem to be 
Prospects of peace inSouth fading away slowly, in spite of repeated assurances of 


Africa. ae an early cessation of the war.......... The prospects 
. ee ae peace have, however, not wholly Eaapparel. 

| The news that General DeWet has now declared the 
struggle to be hopeless, and the British terms reasonable and generous, is the 
best we have received since the Boer delegates started on their difficult mission. 
But DeWet is only one of the units that form the pick of the enemy. There 
are others to reckon with, though, happily, their ranks are thinning away, 
The latest information from South Africa is also re-assuring. For it is said 
that President Kruger no longer excites the admiration or enjoys the confidence 
of the Boers. In fact, the almost complete severance that. is said to have taken 
place between Mr. Kruger and his loyal burghers is considered one more hopeful 
and a really potent sign that the close of the struggle is near at hand, 


This may render Lord Kitchener’s task lighter, but its extreme delicacy is _ 


increased thereby. He cannot suspend the operations of war, and yet he must 
give the peace delegates every facility for the success of their mission. Blessed 
are the peace-makers; and these will be twice blessed if they bring the Boer 
and the Briton together. The British statesmen have their work carved out, 
not less delicate than Lord Kitchener’s. Lord Salisbury’s recent speech gives 
hope that wisdom and conciliation will guide their path and eventually 
lead to peace. ‘The Premier is anxious ‘to convey no feeling of bitterness to 
the opponents,’ and to see the Boers participating in the colonial system on the 
restoration of peace. Lord Salisbury’s pronouncement is as refreshing as it is 
re-assuring.’”’ 


2. Commenting on the report that it is proposed to exclude all school- 
ini iii dace going Indian children in Natal from the distribution 
tiong saade at Natal in the Of the Coronation commemoration medals that are 
proposed distribution of to be presented by the local Government in June 
. Coronation medalsto schoole next to all European school-going children, the 
going agg ace oa ta ee Bandhu says :— This incident furnishes one 
M nag eg ig (s), more proof, if any proof were at all necessafy at this 
oo | stage, of the hostile attitude towards the Indians of 
the ungrateful colonists, who have forgotten so soon that the parents of the very 
children whom they desire to exclude from receiving a small gift in common 
with the children of European parentage, have contributed not a little to the 
prosperity which they enjoy at present. However, experience of this sort is 
not a novel one, and there is very little hope for the betterment of the present 
prospects, unless the Government of India come to the rescue of the Indian 
settlers in Natal.”’ 


3. Itseems that not a spark of humanity is left in the white settlers in 
seein eels South Africa. We know how the whites harass in 
ae Gave Jammed (85), numberless ways their Indian fellow-subjects who, 
y- : J , 
though poor in means, are a thousand times their 


betters in qualities of the heart. But their selfislmess has now grown to 


such scandalous proportions, that they do not scruple to spurn even the poor 


innocent childern of Indian settlers. We are toldthat memorial medals will be 

presented on the.Coronation Day to all school-goiug children of the white 
settlers in Natal, their black playmates being rigorously excluded from the 
presentation. Sucha selfish and mean policy only casts a slur on British 
prestige and tends to widen the gulf between the rulers and the ruled in India, 
The British Government owns suzerainty over the whole of Greater Britain ; 
and itis surprising that it should tolerate a policy in the colonies which diss 
graces the British name. | 
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4. Commenting on the language test imposed upon Asiatic] immigrants 


Alleged inability and dis- 
inclination of the Indian 
Government to redress the 
grievances of Indian emi- 

ts to Australia. 

Kesari (109), 20th May. 


into Australia, the Kesari remarks:—It is fruitless 
for us to suggest that the Indian Government should | 
redress the wrongs of Indian emigrants to Australia, 
for we are perfectly aware that it has neither the will 
nor the power to do anything more than publish this 
law in the Government Gazette and order the various 


Provincial authorities to explain the law clearly to the people. We must needs 
be ashamed of having as our rulers, a body of men who have not the power, 
much less the will, to take up our cause and maintain our rights, 


5. ‘ Lord Stanley of Alderley’s paper in the May number of Last and 


Attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment towards India re 
the Coopers Hill College. 

Voice of India (15), 24th 
May. 


West shows what treatment the Indian authorities 
give to poor India, which is dependent mainly on their 
sense of justice. The history of Coopers Hill College, 
as compiled by His Lordship with singular tact and 
judgment, shows at a glance what were the intentions 
of the founder of that institution and of his successors 


and all those that have had to do with its administration. It is clear that in 
practice those intentions have been frustrated one by one, till Coopers Hill 
College may now be said to exist for European students, whilst India is made 
to pay for it. We do not think the blame of this attaches so much to our 


present Secretary of State. Lord George Hamilton is one of several administrators 
who have brought about this cruel, illogical position, although he seems to have 
precipitated it. What did Sir Henry Fowler do? He was a Liberal Non- 
conformist, certainly an independent politician. Did he not throw almost the 
whole weight of his abilities and advanta ges on the wrong side, that is, the side 
of the strong as against the week, when in office? We refer, of course, to his 
work generally at the India Office. Woe be to India if such persons are always 
to be the custodians of her political and financial fortunes! And will England 
be any the better for a woe-begone India P ”’ 


6. Commenting on the decision of the Government of India to observe 
the King’s birthday on the 30th May, the Jdm-e- 


Disapproval of the decision : ; ; : . 
oh thea” Chcdeciaieit alt tidte Jamshed says:—It will disagreeably surprise the native 


about observing the King- public to learn that the King’s birthday will be - 


Emperor’s birthday on the 
30th May. + 

Jéim-e-Jamshed (63), 19th 
May. 


Government’s decision, 


observed in India not onthe actual day of His Majesty’s © 
birth but on an arbitrary date selected at random by 
the Government. We have no inkling from official 
sources as to the reasons that have prompted the 
The Anglo-Indian Press has conjectured some, but 


they do not seem to be strong enough to justify the Government’s action. 
The Pioneer gives a string of reasons one of which is that the arrangement 
will be very convenient to the Viceroy in connection with the holding of a 
féte and a levee at the opening of the Simla season. But it is an objectionable 
practice and one which is at variance with Oriental custom to celebrate the 
King’s birthday on a wrong day simply to suit the convenience of the Viceroy 
in the matter of féting Anglo-Indian officials and holding his levee. If a levee 
must be held on the King’s birthday, why not hold it on the 9th November in 
such part of the country as the Viceroy might then be touring in? It is really 
improper to compel the teeming millions of India to observe the King’s 
birthday on a date fixed by the authorities at pleasure, and it is to be hoped 
the Viceroy will pay heed to popular feeling on the subject. 


7. The Muhammadan community has done well in resolving to presenta con- 
gratulatory address tothe King-Emperoron the occasion. 

Appeal to the Mahamma- of the approaching Coronation. We now wait to see 
dans to observe the Doronstion how the auspicious day of the Coronation is celebrated 
“Lhb éree. [slim (49), 23rd by the community. Te Muhammadans have received 
May. countless benefits under British rule, and it is there- 
| fore in the fitness of things that they should pass the 


day in rejoicing and merry-making. The streets on that day should be 
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4. Commenting on the language test imposed upon Asiatic] immigrants 

or Sa _ into Australia, the Kesarxz remarks:—It is fruitless 

; a inability and dis- for ys to suggest that the Indian Government should 
inclination of the Indian , ; : 

Government to redress the redress the wrongs of Indian emigrants to Australia, 

grievances of Indian emi- for we are perfectly aware that it has neither the will 

grents to Australia. nor the power to do anything more than publish this 

Kesart (109), 20th May. law in the Government Gazette and order the various 

Provincial authorities to explain the law clearly to the people. We must needs 

be ashamed of having as our rulers, a body of men who have not the power, 

much less the will, to take up our cause and maintain our rights, 


5. ‘* Lord Stanley of Alderley’s paper in the May number of Hast and 
| West shows what treatment the Indian authorities 
Attitude of the British Gov- give to poor India, which is dependent mainly on their 
en Pee ore Gace re sense of Justice. The history of Coopers Hill College, 
Voice of "India (1 5), 944, a8 compiled by His Lordship with singular tact and 
May. judgment, shows at a glance what were the intentions 
of the founder of that institution and of his successors 
and all those that have had to do with its administration. It is clear that in 
practice those intentions have been frustrated one by one, till Coopers Hill 
College may now be said to exist for European students, whilst India is made 
to pay for it. We do not think the blame of this attaches so much to our 
present Secretary of State. Lord George Hamilton is one of several administrators 
who have brought about this cruel, illogical position, although he seems to have 
precipitated it. What did Sir Henry Fowler do? He was a Liberal Non- 
conformist, certainly an independent politician. Did he not throw almost the 
whole weight of his abilities and advanta ges on the wrong side, that is, the side 
of the strong as against the week, when in office? We refer, of course, to his 
work generally at the India Office. Woe be to India if such persons are always 
to be the custodians of her political and financial fortunes! And will England 
be any the better for a woe-begone India P ”’ 


6. Commenting on the decision of the Government of India to observe 
D; i a the King’s birthday on the 30th May, the Jdm-e- 
of the covernment of India vamshed says:—It will disagreeably surprise the native 
about observing the King- public to learn that the King’s birthday will be - 
Emperor’s birthday on the observed in India not onthe actual day of His Majesty’s 
30th May. + — birth but on an arbitrary date selected at random by 
apace (63), 19th the Government. We have no inkling from official 
sources as to the reasons that have prompted the 
Government’s decision, The Anglo-Indian Press has conjectured some, but 
they do not seem to be strong enough to justify the Government’s action. 
The Pioneer gives a string of reasons one of which is that the arrangement 
will be very convenient to the Viceroy in connection with the holding of a 
féte and a levee at the opening of the Simla season. But it is an objectionable 
practice and one which is at variance with Oriental custom to celebrate the 
King’s birthday on a wrong day simply to suit the convenience of the Viceroy 
in the matter of féting Anglo-Indian officials and holding his levee. If a levee 
must be held on the King’s birthday, why not hold it on the 9th November in 
such part of the country as the Viceroy might then be touring in? It is really 
improper to compel the teeming millions of India to observe the King’s 
birthday on a date fixed by the authorities at pleasure, and it is to be hoped 
the Viceroy will pay heed to popular feeling on the subject. 


7. The Muhammadan community has done well in resolving to presenta con- 
gratulatory address tothe King-Emperoron the occasion. 

Appeal to the Mahamma- of the approaching Coronation. We now wait to see 
oe Oe oon _ how the auspicious day of the Coronation is celebrated 
“Uehb dire. Islam (49), 23rd by the community. Tle Muhammadans have received 
May. countless benefits under British rule, and it is there- 
fore in the fitness of things that they should pass the 


day in rejoicing and merry-making. The streets on that day should be 
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decorated with flags so as to associate with the memory of the Coronation Day, 
the recollections of the triumphs achieved by the Islam banner in the past ; 
and splendid illuminations should take place in the streets during night. We 
should not forget with what great enthusiasm we celebrated the Jubilee of Sultan 
Abdul Hamidkhan, and it behoves us not to show less enthusiasm in celebrating 


the Coronation of the Emperor under whose protection we live. We should 
show in an effective manner that we cherish towards His Majesty a veneration. 


and affection not less deep and sincere than what we feel towards the Khalifah. 
We would also suggest that the Muhammadans should assemble in their 
mosques on the Coronation Day and offer fervent prayers to God for the prospe- 
rity and long life of the King. 


8. Commenting on the alleged heavy expenditure to be incurred in 
connection with the Coronation ceremony in England, 
Comments on the alleged the Adi says:—Since the Western nations pose as 


extravagant expenditure pro- : 
erg Tag Ra Ie NF the teachers of the East, it would not be amiss 


nection With the Coronation 0 _ bring to their notice the complete variance that 
ceremony. exists between their preaching and practice. It 
Kél (105), 23rd May. is impossible to deny that the habit of extravagance 
and pomp has been contracted by us from the West. 
A comparison of our present ress with that worn by our grandfathers fifty 
years ago shows how rapidly we have progressed in the path of luxury. The 
people of England are infinitely better circumstanced than those of India, 
and therefore, England need not like India fear rapid extinction. This vice 
of extravagance is not confined in India to the subject-people alone, but 
the rulers too are addicted to it. The expenses of the Indian administra- 
tion, as Mr, Dadabhai has shown, are out of all proportion to its revenue; 
nay, they are even greater than those of England. ‘Thus our very preceptors, 
who charge us with extravagance, have themselves set us an example of the 
vice. If we were to examine everything by the standard of utility, there 
seems nooccasion for the immense expenditure to be incurred at the Coro- 
nation ceremony. Cannot this money be devoted to other useful purposes ? How 
many lives would it save from starvation? Can we not aid the poor and spend 
the money on a thousand charitable purposes? But, perhaps, the answer is 
that the ceremony is one of spiritual significance and has been calebrated from 
times immemorial, and that the theory of utility does not hold good regarding it. 
Ceremonies such as this, however, only go to prove that even the most civilized 
communities will always feel the necessity of giving way to custom and super- 
stition. 


9, “There are clear indications that even an energetic and talented 
er Viceroy like Lord Curzon is slowly getting out of 

‘ — treat oe caeaiaut touch with Indian public opinion and Indian aspira- 
Hie Lordship incomnection tions. ‘The constitution of the Indian Universities 
with the proposed Coronation Commission called forth expressions of disapproval, 
Durbar at Delhi. si But the original mistake was partially corrected by 
7 wigan (17), 18th “sy, the appointment of a capable and respected [ndian 
eee So Judge on that body. The Committee appointed to 
consider the question of the education of young Princes does not include even a 
single educated and experienced Chief or any other educated [ndian. That not 
even a single Prince should be deemed fit to give any advice or express ary 
opinion on the question of the education of Rajkumars isremarkable. It would 
seem that Indian Chiefs and}Princes are deemed fit only to add to the splendour 
and brilliance of the Coronation ceremony in England. Again, the constitution 
of the Commission for the trial of the Maharaja of Panna is another unmistakable 
illustration of the spirit in which Lord Curzon’s Government are disposed to 
treat the rights and privileges of Native Princes and respect their dignity. We 
have so high a regard for Lord Curzon’s sense of justice and propriety that 


we think that if he were to calmly think over the matter, he would himself — 


admit that an Indian Prince is entitled to at least as fair a trial as the most 
hardened criminal in British India, Let us now refer to Lord Curzon’s 
attitude ‘towards educated India in the matter of sending Indian represent- 


atives to attend the Coronation celebration in England. Those who have 
been selected are our own countrymen and we have nothing to say — 
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against most of them. But the fact remains that educated and cultured 
modern India, of which Lord Curzon and his predecessors have so often spoken. 
with just pride and satisfaction, has been wholly left out, The exclusion of 
the distinguished representatives of educated Indians is simply inexplicable, 
We know His Excellency might take an early opportunity of giving some 
explanation. But it must be in the nature of a special pleading and will con- 
vince no one. All these instances show how even a capable Viceroy gradually 
loses touch with Indian thought and sentiment, and it was with a view to warn 
His Excellency beforehand in the most friendly spirit against the repetition of a 
like blunder that we pointed out last week what hopes and expectations had 
been roused in the breast of our countrymen by the forthcoming Coronation 
celebration and the Delhi Durbar. We wish to be frank and explicit once 
more this week. The great Durbar held at Delhi by Lord Lytton has left any- 
thing but pleasant memories behind. We, therefore, sincerely hope that at least 
the Durbar which is going to be held by Lord Curzon may leave nothing but 

teful associations behind.......... The Indian public are anxious that His 
Majesty should signalise, through his representative the Viceroy of India, his 
accession to the throne of a world-wide Empire by concessions which will 
gratify the heart of the entire country and call forth feelings of deep loyalty 
and abiding gratitude. This is the universal Indian feeling in regard to the 
approaching Coronation ceremony and the Delhi Durbar and let us trust 
that Lord Curzon will not be out of touch with the hopes and aspirations of 
the Indian people in this matter, at least, and that he will do all in his power 


to meet them in a graceful manner and in a Spirit of magnanimity befitting 
the historic occasion.” 


10. The enormous contributions raised all over India for the Victoria 


The Coronation Durbar at 
Delhi and alleged inability 
of the country to bear the 
expenses in connection there- 
with. 

Lokamata 


memorial from princes and people alike, have 
rendered the Chiefs bankrupts and powerless to 
protect their famine-stricken subjects. In view 
of this distressing circumstance, we cannot con- 
template without a shudder how the vast expendi- 


(113), 19th ture to be incurred both by Government as well as 


by the feudatory Chiefs, in connection with the Delhi 
Durbar, will be provided. Certainly this money will not come from the pockets 
of the Governors and the Governor-General, nor from those of the Native 
Princes, but from the public treasury which has been filled up by screwing out 
taxes from the poor and famine-stricken rayats. We are surprised to find 
that asympathetic administrator like Lord Curzon should be a party to 
such an enormous waste of money. When the country has been reduced to 


May. 
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starvation, it is extremely cruel 


to squander money on such pageantry. 


The rayats will be deeply grateful to Lord Curzon if he will duly consider 
the matter and avert in time the threatened danger. 


11. The Chinese Government having decided to reduce the export duty 


Encouragement of indige- 
nous industries in China and 
similar encouragement de- 
sired for India. 


Arunodaya (86), 18th May. 


tude of the people. 
so long as our rulers 
to their own interests, 


on tea, the Chinese merchants will now be able to 
undersell their competitors in foreign markets. This 
illustrates one of the advantages to be derived from 
native rule. If the Indian Government were to 
encourage indigenous industries in a similar way, 
they would certainly be entitled to the lasting grati- 


But we see little hope of such a course being followed 
do not depart from their usual practice of looking only 


12. In an article dwelling on the poverty of India, the Jagadhitechchhu 


The policy of England 
alleged to be responsible for 
the poverty of India, 

Jagadhitechchhu 


(103), 
17th May. 


says :—It is extremely desirable that England should 
set aside her selfish policy for some time at least and 
try to discharge the debt she owes to India by granting 
to the Indians some ‘of the political privileges for 
which they have been clamouring so long. Nay, 
more than this, England would do well to bear in mind 


that with her alone lies the responsibility of raising India in the scale of nations. 


But if instead of discharging this duty, our rulers were to persist in dragging 


° 
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India deeper and deeper into the mire, they would, in-no sense, be worthy of 
being called our rulers. Were we to calculate the amount of wealth drained 
away from India during the last hundred years, it would appear that plunder on 
‘such a vast scale was never before carriéd on under any of our previous rulers, 
One would fee] staggered at the mere contemplation of the woeful spectacle 
India would present, a few years hence, were this flow of wealth to continue in 
future as it has done in the past. Morever, it has been indisputably proved that 
the average income of an Indian is quite inadequate for even the bare 
necessaries of life. Reflecting on the misfortunes which India has to endure, 
it is a matter of profound regret that our rulers should remain unmoved ut her 
condition. In short, we are under the painful necessity of asserting that the 
British administration is the sole cause why India is beset with so many evils. 
It is needless to say that true statesmanship on the part of our rulers should 
consist in shaping the policy of the administration on more generous principles, 
that is, such as may make the Indians feel pride for and contentment under 
the British rule, | 


13. Comparing the devastation caused by the recent volcanic eruptions in 


Evil effects of the recent 
volcanic eruptions in the 
West Indies compared with 
those of famine and plague 
in India. 


Kesart (109), 20th May. 


the West Indies with that wrought by famine and 
plague in India, the Kesari remarks:—It is no 
exaggeration.to say that the loss sustained by India, 
during the last few years, from the ravages of famine, 
plague and a thousand other evils, has been greater 
than what the most terrible of eruptions could inflict 


on St. Pierre and St. Vincent. But the stroke of death that has fallen upon 
India is too subtle to arrest the attention or rouse the pity and compassion of 
other people for our fate. It has fallen to the lot of India to endure the anguish 
of a lingering and painful death. God seems to have sent down upon India the 
manifold evils of plague, famine, poverty, &c., with the distinct purpose of making 
her suffer for ever the pangs of misfortune and humiliation. Situated as we are 
at present, we cannot but envy the fate of St. Pierre and St. Vincent which, in 
the twinkling of an eye, were wiped out of existence, and must needs bewail 
the fate of our accursed country which, unfortunate as it is in every other 
respect, cannot even hope to have a peaceful death. 


14. The English newspapers are bristling with descriptions of the 


Sympathy of Englishmen 
towards the victims in the 
recent volcanic veraptions 
contrasted with their alleged 
indifference towards’ the 
sufferings of India. 

Kal (105), 23rd May. 


recent volcanic eruptions and with expressions of 
compassion and sympathy for the fate of the victims. 
Some of the Anglo-Indians too are tormented with 
grief, and this is only natural, for it is their own 
countrymen that have been buried under the burniag 
torrents of the lava. It would have been a different 
matter had the victims happened to be Indian agri- 


eulturists crushed beneath the weight of taxes and dying of starvation in times 
of famine, India has had to suffer much from famine and plague—agencies 
for more terrible and destructive than the eruption of a volcano, If the West 
‘Indies have lost 40,000 people, has not India lost tea lakhs ? 


: 15, A correspondent of the Mahrdtta refers to the address on “ Modern 


Liberty said to be the 
cause of the rise of Japan 
and a comparison of Japan's 
condition with that of India. 

Mahrdtta (9), 18th May. 


Japan ”’ recently read by Mr, M. B. Sant in the Sar- 
vajanik Sabha’s Hali, Poona, and remarks :—* In my 
opinion, the rise of the Japanese is only partially due to 
their genuine patriotism or their adaptability of 
character or their personal cleanliness and methodical 
habits. It is rather wholly due to their possessing the 


highest blessing of God on earth—I mean ‘liberty.’ ‘Taking this into 
consideration, I can boldly assert that India at present is not:in a position to 
imitate Japan—much less to emulate her in spite of the fact that we have a 
Bose, a Tilak and a Paranjpe to point our figures at—men who, in point of 
‘intellectual abilities and qualities of the heart, can stand on a par with, say, 
the Marquis of Ito, the maker of Japan. Though Indians of light and leading 
are actuated by higher ideals and loftier motives, though their actions are leaven- 
ed by patriotic feelings and a desire to ameliorate the lot of their fellow-country- 


‘men and to raise their mother-country from the grovelling condition wherein it is _ 
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weltering, though every year in the Congress pandal and outside, politicians 


are crying at the top of their voices for much-needed privileges, still all their 
efforts end in smoke by the attitude of the powers that be. We submissively 
and as a boon ask for those rights, which we are sure will lead to the country’s 
welfare—but the authorities turn a deaf ear to our requests. We plead our 
country’s cause before the Government, but the Government do not countenance 
our pleadings. We ask in vain for a reform in our educational system. We cory 
for the separation of the executive and judicial functions, but our cry is like one 
in the wilderness. We have founded the Coopers Hill College, but we are 
refused admission therein ; thus we have paid the piper and are not allowed | 
to enjoy the tune. Instances of a like nature might be multiplied. But 
readers, look at Japan. There the leaders demanded rights and privileges 
and the authorities there readily and willingly granted them. Here the leaders 
demand the same only to jeopardize their neck; is it not ? There in Japan, 
patriots were free in their actions and speech, here the hands of the patriots 
are tied behind their backs and at times an attempt is made by the authorities 
to gag their mouths. Thus is not the above-mentioned cause sufficient to 
account for the difference in the growth and civilization of the two countries ?”’ 


16. Our able and intelligent, albeit a little loquacious, Viceroy seems, 

_ Of late, to have begun to spurn public opinion and 

Alleg . Te ofpubhe public sentiment. The Universities Commission did 
oenKGl (103), 23rd May. not contain a single representative of the public at 
large ; nor do we find a single native of culture or 
experience in the Committee appointed to cousider the question of educating 
the scions of princely families in India. Does this not show that our Princes 
and Chiefs are regarded only as so many figure-heads foradorning the Coronation ‘ 
ceremony? The Commission that wasappointed to try the Maharaja of Panna 
bears ample testimony to the way in which the rights and dignity of Native 
Princes are disregarded. ‘lhe lowest Anglo-Indian has a right to be 
tried by his own countrymen. But itis a matter for surprise that even the 
Chiefs of our Native States can be convicted without a trial by their peers. 
It is greatly to be regretted that such an egregious -blunder should have been 
committed under the viceroyalty of the justice-loving Lord Curzon. A similar 
policy is followed in the matter of electing Indian representatives for the 
Coronation. Not one of them isa true representative of public thought and 
opinion. Let us now hope that at the Delhi Durbar, public opinion will find 
a partial representation atleast. If Lord Curzon really wishes that the memory 
of the Delhi Durbar shoald be eternally engraved on the hearts of his loyal 
subjects, the best course for him would be to fulfil their aspirations by granting 
them some political rights. We have jihad enough of speech-making from His © 
Lordship. What we need most, however, is substantial benefits and not empty 
speeches. 


. 


17. ‘After receiving addresses and demonstrations of popular good-will 
and affection from the capitai of hilly Assam down to 
o Mr. Ootton, late Chief Bombay, Mr. Cotton left India for England last 
ommissioner of Assam, a : 
Mahritta (9), 18th May. Week. ‘The triumphal progress he made throughout 
his tour after retirement from the Civil Service was 
something like in kind though not in degree, to the triumphal progress made 
by his old Chief and inspirer Lord Ripon. At Shillong, Gauhati, Calcutta, 
Bombay, in fact at every important place he passed through in his hurried 
tour, the native public expressed their heartfelt appreciation of the kindness 
and sympathy always shown towards the people ofthis country by Mr. Cotton. 
It rarely falls to the lot. of an Indian Civil Servant to receive such demonstrations 
of honour and popularity for the simple reason that few Civil Servants deserve 
them.” | 


18. The Kal contrasts the views and policy of Mr, Cotton, late Chief 

Kil (105); 23rd May. Commissioner of Assam, with those alleged by the 

é paper to regulate the conduct of the majority of Gov- 

erament officials in this country, and remarks :—In the happiness and content- 
ment of the people lies the best security of an Empire, ‘I'his was the guiding 
principle of the Queen’s Proclamation and it is the duty of our rulers to abide 


by it. Unfortunately for us, however, the principle is followed more in the 


breach than in the observance. The secret of Mr. Cotton’s unparalleled popu- 
larity lies in the fact that he shaped his policy in consonance with this 
principle, that he endeavoured to learn at first hand the wants of the people 
entrusted to his care by mixing with them, and that in his treatment of different 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects he showed perfect impartiality an1 undisturbed 
mental equilibrium. Unlike the majority of British officers, the principle of 
‘Divide and rule’ was no part of his policy, and he strove with earnestness and 
sincerity to bridge over the gulf between the rulers and the ruled. He is fit 
to be ranked with Mr. Hume and Sir William Wedderburn, for like them he 
subordinated all personal considerations to the welfare of the people. We 
are badly in want of such men, and rarely, indeed, do we come across 
a ruler of Mr. Cotton’s type. : 


19. “Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy’s letter to the Times of India regarding 
dice Meaiidael, Bhudar’s case brings to the notice of the public ina 
letter to the Times of Indiqg STiking manner the evils flowing from the union of 
on the alleged malpracticos judicial and executive functions and the summary 
: Ft gees collection in 7 as x si pe by oes gs be officials. 
ujarat. udar had really removed or concealed his propert 
Pay (17), 18th May, in a fraudulent or dishonest manner roe if his 
; brother had assisted him in doing so, as the Mam- 
latdar is said to have reported, then we find it difficult to understand the order 
of discharge passed by him in his magisterial capacity. Bhudar’s second 
instalment fell due between the 10th and 20th April and yet before any notice 
was issued to him, the Jothan Talati attaches his box without any order from 
the superior authorities. Bhudar is prosecuted for the offence of fraudulently 
or dishonestly concealing his property. A warrant of arrest is immediately 
issued against him. His brother is joined asa co-accused. The Magistrate 
then is said to have directed both the brothers to pay the balance of their 
Government dues and the case is finally adjourned to the 30th April. The two 
helpless brothers borrow money from a sawkar and pay the second instalment 
in full before the 30th April! On that date the statements of the Talati and 
the two brothers are taken down and the accused are discharged! If there was 
any fraudulent concealment or dishonest removal why were they discharged? 
It is noteworthy that the second instalment had already been paid before their 
discharge, owing to the proceedings that had been taken against them, by 
borrowing the necessary amount. We confess we cannot understand these 
proceedings. If, asthe Mamlatdar reported, Bhudar really possessed Rs. 200 
in addition to ornaments, why did he borrow money from a sawkar to pay 
off the second instalment ? The public have heard a good deal in this Presi- 
dency about contumacious defaulters. But for our own part we have never 
found ourselves ina position to believe entirely in the justice of this cry, and 
Bhudar’s case strengthens our disinclination to credit it. Is Mr. Jivanji wrong 


when he argues from the circumstances connected with Bhudar’s case that ‘ the 


prosecution was instituted more with the object of terrorizing people and 
forcing them to pay than from any idea of punishing a real case Qf contumacy ?’ 
The question certainly demands an answer from Government. But that 
is hardly supplied by the confirmation of the Mamlatdar in the graded lis 
and his transfer to the responsible office of the Collector’s Chitnis,” 


20. “The Eighteenth Annual Keport, for the year ending 1901, of the 
: Agricultural ata of our Presidency, some of 
Heport of the Agricultural the more prominent features of which have been 


Dopartment of the Bomb i , 
poridiear a Saat already noticed, bears witness also to the continued 


operations of the Agricul. success of the tagd¢ advances made by Government, 


turists’ Loans Act. i last two or three years of acute 

particularly during the last two years of ac 

aR : orce of India (15), 24th fanine in Bombay........... The fagdi or takdvi 
7”. system may be said to have played an important part 


in enabling the cultivating classes to bear up against the successive calamities 
of the last few years.......... Few will regret, in the present case, that our 
English rulers, in enacting the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, should have deserted 
the traditional /aissez faire policy which, however beneficial it may be supposed 
to be in its working under normal conditions in England, is likely to work 
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harm in a country like India. The active interference of Government in hel 
ing the rayats in times of distress, which would have been branded as; socialistic 
in Europe, has proved the present instance of great benefit to all.” 


21. Commenting on the recent Report of the Abk4ri administration in 

the Bombay Presidency, the Praja Bandhu says :— 

Comments on the Report Under the present system of management the 4bkéri 
3 mei ee oe oem revenue of each district is farmed out to contractors 
Praja "Baodhi (23), 18th upon the condition, among others, that they guarantee 
May, Eng. cols. a minimum quantity of sale at the rate fixed in the 
farming contract. Weare prepared to allow that 

the old open auction system was liable to grave abuses, but the present plan 
opens a wide door to favouritism, In any case the minimum guarantee clause 
is decidedly objectionable, as it offers a strong incentive to the contractor to 
try his best to extend his sale up to the guaranteed limit. It is difficult to 
reconcile this clause with the declared 4bkdri policy of the Government to 
restrict the sale of liquor as far as possible.......... Our own zilla is on the 
whole very sober, the averaye consumption per head being 3% drams against 
9 of Broach and 19 of Surat. We are sure there are many public-spirited 
men in these parts of Gujardt who are anxious to serve their countrymen 
as well as they can. May we remind them that the drunken habits of 
Surat and Broach are a reproach to the good name of Gujarat, and that 
all that can be done by precept and example should be done by us to 
remove this blot ?...... If Surat resolved to live as soberly as Ahmedabad, it 
could save more than nine lakhs of rupees every year. The Commissioner of 
Customs sagely yemarks that the directions of the Government of India about 
diminishing the number of retail liquor shops have been followed ; but in the 
result it is found that the number has not diminished at all. We are afraid 
that the interests of revenue are unconsciously or consciously allowed to over- 
ride the considerations which press for a reduction in the number of liquor 
OI. 6 050 6s It will be well if the authorities ask the Excise Commissioner to 
explain what steps he took during the year for the closing of shops, and with 
what results. Apart from a reduction in the number of shops, there is 
another way that strikes us as being calculated to diminish the vice, and that 
is regulating the location of shops. No shops should be allowed on the 
public road-sides so as to attract wayfarers. ‘This measure combined with that 
of respecting the wishes of the local residents of streets where liquor shops 
exist or are about to be opened will, it is believed, effect a sensible decrease 
in the consumption of liquor. It will be well if the future Excise Deprt- 
ment is required to devcte a few short paragraphs to these important objects.” 


22, Commenting on the recent extension of the tenure of office of Mirza 
Plea gh gph ie Abbas Ali Baig, Oriental Translator to Government, 
sion of the tenure of office tle Daydn Prakdsh says:—The late Mr. Shankar 
of Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, Pandurang Pandit, during his tenure of office as 
Oriental Translator to Gov- Oriental Translator, had the misfortune to forfeit the 
ernment. ona good will of the Bombay Government which led to 
Pas a Prakash (39), 22nd 5 Government Resolution limiting the tenure of that 
& appointment to five years only. In pursuance of 
this Resolution, Mr. Pandit had, after the expiry of five years, to revert to the 
post of Deputy Collector which he held prior to his appointment as Oriental 
Translator. Mr. Pandit’s successor was not allowed to continue in the office for 
more than five years. The post then fell to the present Oriental '‘l'ranslator, Mirza 
Abbas Ali Baig. Mr. Baig is a Statutory Civilian, but he was appointed Oriental 
Translator in spite of the usual practice of appointing only Deputy Collectors to 
that post. He has been in office for nearly ten years, Still his term of office has 
recently been extended to another year.. We do not propose to say anything 
personally about Mr. Baig’s qualifications, nor do we mean to mention the anec- 
dotes that are current with regard to his linguistic attainments, But the question 
arises why Government should set aside the claims of other deserving officers in 
the Revenue Department with a view to favour Mr. Baig. It is quite true that 
Government can make and unmake Resolutions whenever they like; nevertheless, 
there ought to be good reasons for doing so, otherwise the faith of the people 
in Government Resolutions is bound to shake, It isnot that the post of the 
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Oriental Translator is particularly lucrative to Mr. Baig, for it is open to 
Government to appoint him as Assistant Collector or Collector. In view of 
this fact, we fail to understand the object of Government in extending his 
term of office and thus marring his future prospedts. It is popularly reported 
that Government have secretly resolved that no Hindu or that at least no 
Brdhmin shall henceforth be appointed Oriental Translator. If this be the 
real reason why Government are indefinitely extending Mr. Baig’s term of. 
office, we are constrained to say that unfounded prejudice is playing a pro- 
tninent part in the policy of Government. | 


28. The Scadesh Bandhu dwells on the necessity of appointing a Mahal- 
, kari for Mahudha Town (Kaira) as the number of 
Alleged necessity of revenue and criminal cases thereat, according to it, 
oo, ° Kaine), at is continually increasing and has become as large as 
Boa tis Banda (75), 14th that for an ordinary taluka. It remarks that under 
and 21st May. the present arrangements, litigants are put to great 
hardships by being obliged to go over a distance of 
about 20 miles for obtaining justice. In a subsequent issue, the paper says 
that it understands that the attention of the Commissioner, N. D., Res been 
drawn to the grievance, but that he has recommended the town of Alina 
instead of Mahudha for the office of the new Mahalkari. It remarks that the 
report has come as a disagreeable surprise to the people of Mahudha, especially 
in view of the fact that, according to it, the people of Alina are not put to any 
hardship owing to the absence of a Mahalkari at the place. It fears that the 
arrangement proposed by Mr, Lely will only increase the difficulties of the 
people of Mahudha, and hopes that the authorities will make careful enquiries 
before giving effect to their proposal. 


94, Commenting on the recent riots at Kaddpa, the Dhdrwdr Vritta 
says :—l'he pusillanimity of the Government officers 
Hindu-Muhammadan riots was the cause of the riots at Kaddipa. Had the 


at Kadapa. District Magistrate displayed a little bit of courage, the 
u gina Vritta (97), 19th siots would have been nipped in the bud. He ought 


not to have bent before the turbulent spirit of the 
Muhammadans. He should have considered the fact that the chanting of hymns 
by the Brahmins could not at all have interfered with the religious observances of 
the Muhammadans, Had this want of spirit been displayed by a native officer, 
he would instantly have oeen branded as a coward. We only trust that 
Government will thoroughly investigate the matter and give the people justice, 


25. The Bombay Punch Bahddur records its high appreciation of the 
keen sense of justice displayed by British officers in 
_ Alleged frustration of India, although it regrets to note that there are some 
justice in a case between bogies. a 
Some native beggars and a £licers who do injustice to the people and who treat 
Knropean Police officer at them no better than beasts. It mentions an incident 
Rajshai. sich which it reports to have taken placeat Rajshai (Bengal) 
Bg A a me" and says :—During the Muharram holidays at Rajshai, 
ests 2 Mr. Ryan, District Superintendent of Police fired 
off bullets against some poor beggars and cruelly trampled them under his 
horse’s feet. The Muhammadans of the place could not let the incident 
ass without notice and filed a suit against the Superintendent in the District 
agistrate’s Court. They could not understand how such oppression could 
be possible under the just British rule. But they were mistaken. The 
Magistrate not only dismissed the suit, but remarked that the savage beggars 
deserved to be punished for disgracing the Police officer and at once 


prosecuted them under Section 211 for bringing a false suit. It is heard, 


however, that the Musalmans intend to appeal to the District’ Judge. We 
are sure they will get Justice at his hands. 


26. “The Simla abduction case, which we had noticed in these columns 


Approval expressed of the six months ago, and in whicha respectable Hindu 


ttal of a Hind tle. gentleman belonging to the Arya Samaj was charged 
men charged with abducting with abducting a Hindu girl from her Christian 
_ & Hindn girl from < Chris- guardians, was decided last week, with the result 
tn a iite (2) . och Mew, - that the accused gentleman was honourably acquitted. 


The prosecution was conducted by Government, 
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though the grievance, if there was any, was ‘simply of a private nature. The 
indiscretion of the State in undertaking to fight the battles of Ohristian 
Missionaries in this country has, we must say, redounded in this case with 
double force on the head of the Punjab Government owing tothe fact of the 
ultimate acquittal of the accused, which proves that Government foolishly 
spent public money in a bad cause and in setting one class of people against 
another. The accused in this case had to remain in lock-up for four or five 
days andto submit to the indignities and hardships of his situation as an 
accused for six months. The malicious proceedings cannot but create a 
feeling of hatred in the hearts of the Arya Samajists against Christian Mission- 


aries,” 


27. ‘We cannot for a moment understand what administrative need exists 
for investing revenue subordinates drawing Rs. 40 and 
Disapproval of the practice 60 with magisterial powers. Speaking generally, this 
of investing low-paid revenue lags of persons have become notorious for their 
subordinajes in Sind with , eee 
astaiaelel catenin. narrow-minded, vindictive and unscrupulous nature. 
Phaniz (10), 17th May. § They are personally mixed up in local disputes and 
squabbies, and being habituated to indulge in offen- 
sive language and vulgar abuse, their demeanour on :the Bench is anythi 
but dignified. It is impossible for litigants or witnesses to expect impartial 
treatment from men of this type. The only remedy is what we have often 
suggested, namely, to deprive all Munshis of magisterial powers of any kind, 
and to invest Mukhtyarkars with only second class magisterial powers, 
except in rare cases,”’ 


28. ‘ We have received complaints that the Daroghas harass poor culti- 
Alleged maletreatmeat of Vators beyond measure. — Woe betide the latter, if 
eamindars by Daroghas in they wittingly or unwittingly give these tyrants, as 
Sind. they were aptly called by ‘Ramji bin Rawji’ in 
Prabhat (45), 10th May, Hast and West, an occasion for displeasure. They 
mang. Com. are subjected to all kinds of mal-treatment in addi- 
tion to a heavy pecuniary loss. Can nothing be done for the poor cultivators 
who are being so cruelly oppressed ? ” 


29. “A Shikaérpur correspondent draws our attention to the great diffi- 
culty of cashing currency notes, even of low value, 
Alleged difficulty of get- inthat city. Heassures us that it is next to impossi- 
ting currency notes cashed le to get a note cashed in the bazaar except by paying 
in Shikarpur, | as ’ d that eae he T 
Sind Gusette (13), 13th Giscount, and that on presenting a note at the Lreasury 
May. the cashier draws attention to the notification on the 
outside of the office to the effect that the Shikdrpur 
Treasury is'no cashing office for currency notes. It seems strange that in a 
trading centre like Shikdrpur there should be this difficulty, and especially 
that the Government Treasury should dishonour its’ own notes when they are 
of the Karachi Circle. A year or so ago there was a discussion as to the best 
methods of popularizing currency notes, but to refuse to cash them at the 
Treasury itself seems hardly the best way of causing them to find favour with 
the people. We would suggest that the citizens of Shikérpur should represent 
the matter to the Collector, who would doubtless be able to find means by which 
notes of the Kardchi Circle should be freely cashed at the Shikarpur Treasury, 
as business would be thereby much facilitated, and the public saved from 
considerable inconvenience.” 


30. “ We have written often upon this subject, and we are resolved to 
write again and again until the grievances of the 
Alleged grievances of native clerks are removed. The crime of poverty is: 


ee in Government preat, but the crime of colour is greater. Be a clerk 


Kardchi Chronicle (7),18th Ver so qualified, if his skin is black he is sure to be 
May. put back and taken np notice of ; whilst the European 
or Eurasian clerks, sometimes new to the office and. 

new to the work, are allowed to enjoy all the sweets of the service. The 
hand of everyone in power seems to be against the natives, They work hard. 
They do nearly all the important work, Europeans mostly signing documents 


and quietly pocketing their big salaries. The highly placed officials always know 
how to take care of their officers, but there ought to be some thoughtful men to 
trouble about the woes of the poor. native clerks serving under them.’’ 


% 


Education. 


31. The career of Dr. MacDonald, Registrar of the Bombay University, is 
an excellent example of what an Englishman in this 
Dr. D. MacDonald andthe country can achieve through the support and influ- 
oe of the Bombay ene of his fellow-countrymen. Dr. MacDonald was a 
Rotuns, Hind (20), 18th Man of mediocre abilities and though he held the 
: degrees of M.D, and B.Sc., he had achieved repute 
neither in the field of science nor of medicine. Soon 
after his arrival in India he got the Curatorship of the Albert Museum owing to 
his influence with Scotch Missionaries, although, he did not possess the special 
knowledge required for the post, A number of other appointments fell to him 
in succession including the Registrarship of the Bombay University and his 
income from various channels thus amounted to a good round sum, He had no 
special claims for the Registrarship and his knowledge of University questions 
was little better than that of his clerks. It is to be hoped the University will 
be more fortunate in the choice of his successor. The Registrar of the 
University should be an expert educationist who could render valuable 
assistance to the Senate in its deliberations over educational questions. Besides, 
the work of the Syndicate is constantly on the increase and as that body meets 
only once a month, the Registrar should be something like its permanent Secretary. 
Besides, we think that the time has come to appoint a full-time Registrar for the 
University. This need not imply an increase of salary for the post, fora 
competent man can easily be secured on the salary that has hitherto attached 
to it. By the way itis very gratifying to see that several native gentlemen 
have come forward as candidates for the impending vacancy. The post has 
hitherto been a monopoly of Europeans, and it is satisfactory to see signs of an 
anxiety on the part of native members of the Senate to destroy that monopoly. 


May. 


— Railways. 


32. The Hitechchhu dwells on the inconvenience which, it says, is caused 
to third-class passengers, especially female passengers, 
A grievance of railway at Ahmedabad Station, owing to the practice of open- 
a at Ahmedabad ing the booking-otfice only half an hour before the 
= egal _ arrival of trains. It remarks that the booking clerk 
seaehehlen (01), Hot A has usually to issue from 800 to 1,000 salaia te the 
course of half an hour and that the rush of passengers at the window is so great 
that female passengers have oftentimes to put up with indignities, Itthinks that 
the alleged hardship can be removed by having an additional booking clerk and 
opening an additional window for issuing tickets at the station, and hopes the 
Railway authorities will not fail to do the needful in the matter. 


Municipalities. 


33. Commenting on the proposed appointment of an Additional Collector 
_ for the Bombay City Improvement Trust, the Jdm-e- 
Remarks on the proposed 7am shed says :—The public is entirely in the dark as 


i f an Additional : 
eda al mine to the nature of the discussion that took place at the 


City Improvement Trust. recent meeting of the Board of Trustees which adopt- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (63), 24nd ed the proposal of recommending Government to 
May. appoint au Additional Collector for the Trust. We 


cannot help regarding the proposal as inopportune. It is said that the Special 
QCollector has already yot 350 cases pending his decision and that the 
number of cases is constantly on the increase. ‘This may be so, but has the 
Trust completed the schemes, disputes regarding which have already been 
settled by the Special Collector? If not, why make undue haste to appoint 
another Collector for deciding cases referring to schemes which are not likely 


soon to advance beyond the ° paper stage 19 
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King-Emperor may, through his sympathetic nature, be personally disposed to 


: Lae. 
o> Wee 


84. Commenting on Mr. Lely's letter to the Ahmedabad Municipality 
drawing its attention to the mismanagement of loeal 
oe Mr. ca affairs in at tr at pvc sa ne ro 
“er, St PL | feecagon Dae y the Ahm unicipality a 
Sa Maine | fennel Srellag'beld on the th indines, faliesten 
Mahrdtta (9), 18th May, the attitude which the councillors probably mean 
| to take up in reply to Mr. Lely’s letter. On, a motion 
by Mr. Ardeshir Karanjwallah the Corporation agreed to appoint a well-qualified 
man as Municipal. Secretary and to give him a respectable salary and the 
powers vested in the chief executive officer............ The remedy proposed 
to be adopted by the Ahmedabad Municipality appears to us to be a reason- 
able one, It is quite possible to secure a competent double graduate con- 
versant with revenue and engineering matters to take up the work of the 
chief executive officer for a salary of from Rs. 350 to 500 which the Municipa- 
lity propose to give him. Such an officer may well command, even from a 
Municipality, the respect and potency of a District Deputy Collector who is 
supposed to effectively contro] the administration of a division of a British 
district. And if the resolution now arrived at be promptly carried out, every- 
thing, we believe, would be satisfactory. The Commissioner, however, though 
eloquent and profuse in words in detailing the shortcomings of the Munici- 
pal administration, has expressed no opinion as to the way to remed 
them so far as remodelling the executive may do so. We do not know if 
nothing less than the appointment of a European officer with a big salary will 
satisfy the Commissioner in this matter. But if that be so, and if the desire 
to impose a —- officer on the Municipality be at the bottom of all the 
row that is being kicked up, then we must condemn it as a bad trick. The 
indictment has been evidently improvised, without there being anything to 
support it in the latest official reports; and we hope the Municipality will 
remain firm and defeat the big plot, though, as stated in our last, steps must be 
taken immediately to arrive at something like a satisfactory solution of the 
question of the abnormal mortality rate now prevailing in Ahmedabad.” 


Native States. 


35. ‘Our rulers are trying to create interest in. the Coronation amo 

ae ss some leading men of our -community—Maharajas, 
wae of “indian Fan mage Rajas, Nabobs, zamindars and other well-to-do bg 
England for attending the sons—by inviting them to witness the great tamasha. 
Corontion cromort.. jy, But what will these poor souls gain by. going ta 
sie, Bae, poy ) England? In England they will be nobodies amon 

the English and Colonial politicians and nobody wil 
care for them except a few friends of India. A great Maharaja of ours may 
be pushed back by the throat by a common workman in a thick crowd of 
spectators, and nobody will sympathise with him in such a predicament. 
No doubt, the Home Government has made special arrangements for the 


. lodging and general comfort of our Princes, because it has invited them. 


Some of these Chiefs may perhaps find an opportunity to shake hands with the 
King and exchange a few words with him. Our Maharajas and Rajas 
can claim no more — or regard from the English nobility or politicians, 
having no voice in the political affairs of even their own country. It 
may, therefore, be said that these Indian Princes who call themselves 
great men in their own country are invited to figure as little men, or 
more appropriately as fallen great men, in England during the great 
national rejoicings. But if it be the intention of the King-Emperor to 
grant some important concession to our Princes in inviting them on the present 
occasion, then they may not feel much of the awkward position in which they 
are to be placed, and the whole of India will rejoice with the people of England 
on account of the Coronation. But to our mind this appears next to impossible 
at a time when England is mightily intoxicated with a burning Imperialism. It 


would be foolhardiness on the part of our countrymen to expect a nation to be 


inclined to give something to a people already down-trodden, while it is bent 
on misappropriating everything belonging to everybody in the world. The 


628 


do something for the Indian masses in their present misery, having personally 
seen their inoffensive and quiet mode of life: But he is powerless, and cannot 
do anything to ameliorate the condition of India without the sanction of his 
commoners. ‘T'hus it is hoping against’ hope that we should derive any benefit 
from the visit which our Princes are required to pay to England at such a great 
cost of money and labour. But apart from all these considerations we Hindus 
are accustomed from time immemorial to regard our King as a representative 
of God himself. Let us, therefore, all bless King Edward VII with one voice 
and pray for his long life and unbroken prosperity on this auspicious occasion.” 


36, It is only fit and proper that we should rejoice at the approaching 
itis (OM. th Ooronation of our King-Emperor. None the less, 
teak 2), *Y should not His Majesty also signalize the occasion 
by according to the Indians some of the political privileges which they rightly 
deserve P Butthere is little prospect of such a hope being realized. The 
Native Princes that have gone to witness the ceremony will only dazzle the 
eyes of Englishmen, with a magnificent display of jewellery on their 
person, At present the state of India is a critical one. Famine in many 
districts has necessitated the opening of relief works. The new Land 
Revenue Law has multiplied the difficulties of the people who are getting 
poorer day by day. Under these circumstances, we venture to think, it 
would, by no means, be advisable to squander away money on idle pleasure, 
instead of devoting it to the protection of the poor. The occasion of the King’s 
Coronation is a unique one and we must embrace this opportunity to make 
a few requests to His Majesty which, we trust, he will duly consider. It 
is curious to reflect how our appeals to our rulers have always been con- 
signed to oblivion. Even the pledges given in the Queen’s Proclamation 
have not been redeemed. Far from giving us new privileges, our rulers are 
trying to deprive us of what few rights we do possess; and in order to maintain 
the grandeur of the British Empire, India is being drained of her resources, 
Be that as it might, our requests are :—(1) that our people should have permis- 
sion to keep arms; (2) that equal privileges should be granted to Europeans 
and natives; (8) that indigenous arts and industries should be developed and 
that encouragement be given to technical education; and (4) that the burden 
of taxation on the people, especially the land-tax, should be reduced, 


37. In an article entitled ‘The expeditions of Native Chiefs to England,’ 
| the Arunodaya says:—The ancestors of the Native 
Condition of Native Chiefs Princes of India were wont to set out on the auspici- 
of the Layered a ous Dasara day, with all the ‘ pride, pomp and circum- 
ay vaca (86) 18th May. Stance of war’, to conquer new provinces. Yet the 
, descendants of these same Princes are hastening, at 
present, to England, with hardly a shred of independence, and with petitions 
to forgive them for their faults and suffer them to rule over their own territories, 
The Princes of yore felt glory in subjugating new territories, but their present 
descendants consider themselves honoured in serving as Aide-de-Camps to His 
Majesty. Singular is the power of time, The awe inspired by our rulers in 
this country is certainly exemplary. 


88, “The departure of the Maharaja of Kolhapur for England was the 
occasion of a Durbar at Mira] in which the Princes and 

Comments on the proposed Chiefs of the Southern Maratha Country congratu- 
visit of the Maharaja o! lated the Maharaja upon his being invited to attend 
ig cae _ sand ag the Coronation, and thanked the British Government 
Mahrétta (9), 18th May. for according them the privilege of sending a ae 
sentative of theirown. ‘The Maharaja is.a descendant 

of the great Shivaji; and the presence of such a Potentate in the train of the 
Coronation procession would, no doubt, serve to gratify the vanity of the British 
public, On the other hand, the Maharaja alone could possibly undertake the task 
of representing the Southern Maratha Chiefs at the Coronation. For a tour 
by such a representative would mean an expenditure of some lakhs, and who 
among these Chiefs can stand such enormous waste except the Maharaja of 


Kolhapur ? ” 
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39. “The native papers, looking to the way in which they are conducted, 
by some of the educated agitators, are nothing if not 
Deposition of the Maharaja piven to misrepresent and mislead the public mind. 
r Rast Goftir (25), 18tn Somehow or other, the British raj, British justice 
May, Eng. cols. and British actions, in fact, everything British, are so 
| much distasteful. to them that they would fain 
give up one of their daily meals, if they were only given an opportunity to 
attack the British in any shape or form in their papers. The deposition of 
the Raja of Panna is a case in point. The Raja was publicly tried by a 
Commission of two English officers for compassing the death of his uncle, and 
on evidence which was as simple .as direct, he was convicted of the offence, 
and the Viceroy, after a careful review of the case, ordered his deposition. 
Some of the native papers, which are conducted by men of ‘light’ if not of 
‘leading,’ have taken a deliberately perverse view of the case, Without 
venturing to criticise the evidence, they put forwarda strange plea that the. 
Raja should have been tried either by the ordinary British tribunals, which 
would have given him anopportunity of appealing to the High Oourt, or by his. 
peers. They have nothing to urge against the members of the Commission or 
the procedure adopted by them, but as they must needs say something against 
the British, when nothing else could be found, they put forward the cock-and-bull 
story of the necessity of the peccant Chief being tried by his peers. The 
British Government have ample experience of having these Native Princes 
tried by their peers. The late Mulhar Rao, Gackwar of Baroda, who was 
convicted of attempting to poison the British Resident of the place, was tried) 
by a Commission composed of high State officials, with whom were associated 
two of his peers, who, it will be remembered, cut a most ridiculous and sorry 
figure while pronouncing their decision in the case. They apparently took 
the view that the Gaekwar, being a ruliny Chief, should not have been subjected 
to a trial at the hands of. a Commission. In fact they seemed to believe— 
though they did not openly express it—that they were not subject to the 
jurisdiction of any Commission or Court of justice, Though the Gaekwar 
was convicted upon unimpeachable evidence by Sir Richard Couch, the late 
Chief Justice of Bengal, and other high officials of Government, the two 
Maharajas who were associated with them, had the impudence to declare that 
the man was innocent. ‘The trial was conducted in public. Every word of the 
evidence and proceedings in the case had been reported verbatim in the local and 
other Anglo-Indian papers, and yet, when the time came for the Gaikwar’s 
peers to give their honest opinion on the case, they had the impertinence, with- 
out assigning any good or valid reasons, to say that the man was innocent. After 
that experience, the British Government are not to blame if they did not 
enact the farce of a trial by his peers of the Raja of Panna. The 
man had an open and a fair trial, -and he was found guilty not only by the 
Commission, but also by the Viceroy, who is the Maharaja of Maharajas, and 
who would be the last person to pass the sentence if he was not convinced in his 
heart of hearts that the charge was fully brought home to the Raja. The 
evidence was of a conclusive character, and yet some of the unconscientious con- 
ductors of native journals have the audacity to declare that the man had not 
had a fair trial. One of them says that the Raja might have been tried by a 
Court of Sessions to enable him to appeal to the High Court, but if Govern- 
ment had followed such a course—why, the same writer would have been the 
first to declare that the Raja was subjected to the jurisdiction of the lower court 
deliberately with the view of lowering him in the eyes of his subjects. ‘These 
writers can manage to face both ways as they please. They write at random, 
and when their writings are treated like so many cries in the wilderness, they 
are wroth on those who have the courage to declare that they are not worth 
the paper on which they are printed.” ) | 


40, Commenting on the Berars question, the Kesar says :—When the 
| — Berars was taken over by the British Government, it 
Comments on the reported Was agreed that the Nizam should receive annually 

settlement of the NHerars . 

question, the surplus of revenue that should remain after de- 
Kesari (109), 20th May; fraying the expenses of maintaining the contingent 

ia Bandhu (23), 18th and carrying on the administration. But during the 
sc | first twenty years after the transfer of the Berars 


25 


administration, not a pie was made over to the Nizam in pursuance of this agree- 
ment. Nobody can view without sorrow this attitude of the Indian Government 
towards their faithful ally who, inthe eventful year of the Mutiny, rendered such 
ignal service to the British Empire by effectually checking the southward career 
the wave of rebellion which had been raging so furiously in the north, The 
administration of the Berars is carried on by the British with the utmost 
extravagance, The Berars Government can well afford to be free with other 

le’s money, and thus contrary to the express conditions of the treaty which 
only allowed one-fourth of the revenue for administrative expenses, the 
have continued to squander the whole of it to the present day. An English 
journal says that the Berars was not restored to the Nizam because the British 
Government did not like to part with a province which had remained under the 
shadow of their protection for half a century. No doubt this is sound logic ; 
only it is not the logic of a wise and just man but that of an arrogant and self- 
interested hypocrite. [Commenting on the Berars question the Praja Bandhu 
remarks that unless the Berars is unconditionally restored to the Nizam, the 
attitude of the British Government must be regarded as unjust and must 
form a blot on the political morality of England. | 


41. We notice with regret a feeling of uneasiness among the subjects of 
uA His Highness the Maharaja Sayaji Rao, Gaekwar 
_ imposition of new taxes of Baroda. ‘This is well justified in consequence of the 
in the Barods State. ae tne | Saggaaihe 
Proja Bandhu (25), 18th ecent imposition of a couple of objectionable taxes 
May, Eng. cols. at a most inopportune time fike the present. The 
first of these is the income-tax imposed during the 
last month on every person, other than State servants, whose annual income 
is Rs. 100 and upwards........... How heavily must this additional tax on 
a@ person with a monthly income of Rs, 8 or 9 fall in Baroda can be 
easily imagined. We have no hesitation in saying that this step of His High- 
ness the Gaekwar is a most ill-advised and short-sighted one. Another tax to 
which we desire to refer is the tax in some parts of the State on cattle such 
as horses, bullocks, &c. The imposition of an unheard-of tax like this, bad 
and unjustifiable as it is even in ordinary times, is the most inopportune at the 
present juncture, inasmuch asthe poor cultivators on whom the tax will fall with 
the greatest severity have not yet quite recovered from the evil elfects of the 
late famine. Even during the present year the state of affairs is quite far from 
satisfactory. Even a despotic ruler like Aurangzeb, who had imposed more 
than one objectionable taxon his subjects, especially the Hindus, during his 
regime, did not think of imposing a tax on cattle—the main wealth of the 
agriculturist. Under these circumstances the attitude of the present Ruler of 
Baroda, who cannot take shelter like our alien Rulers that he is not acquainted 
with the real condition of his subjects, is to us, at any rate, quite incompre- 
hensible. We are loth to believe that the costly trips to Europe, for which it 
seems His Highness the Gaekwar has developed an_ inordinate taste, 
coupled with the lavish ‘expenditure of the State has so far crippled the 
resources of Baroda as to necessitate the imposition of taxes which look like the 
last straw on the back of an over-burdened camel. Even if this were so, the 
remedy lies in the hands of His Highness the Gaekwar. ‘here is no lack of 
suitable hill-stations to which he can resort in summer and a certain amount of 
economy can surely be practised in the administration of his State,”’ 


42. The Maharaja of Kolhapur left India last week for the Coronation 
ceremony. Before his departure he did an act which 

BE tire J ree ee is in our opinion quite inequitable. In two of our 
Kesari (109), 20th May. | past issues we have at considerable length ex pressed 

| , our opinion on the question of the performance of 
religious ceremonies according to the Vedic ritual. Every man has under the 
resent Government the right to perform religious ceremonies periaining to his 


ousehold according to the Vedic method, ‘but nobody can insist upon the admis-— 


sion of Brahmans, who perform such Vedic ceremonies at the house of anybody 
they like, into the Brahman community in general. Similarly, it would not be 
right on the part of the present Native Chiefs to confiscate Inam lands granted 
to persons for serving as family priests, on the ground that the Chiets want the 
Vedic ritual. Those who do not approve of the arrangement arrived at 
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between Maharaja Shivaji Chhatrapathi and the general public of the Deccan’ 
of his time before the Maharaja’s Coronation, will do well at any rate not to 
rsist in their opinions about the two matters above-mentioned. If the old 
mily priests do not perform at your house ceremonies according to the Vedic 
form appoint others in their stead, but it would be in a manner somewhat 
oppressive to deprive the old priests of their Indms, If this principle of pro- 
cedure were followed a little liberally, the present Chiefs also would be liable 
to be deprived of their States by the British Government. We learn the 
Maharaja has ordered the confiscation of the charity Indm grant which the 
State priest Rajopadhye enjoys, for refusing to perform Vedic ceremonies at the 
Maharaja’s palace, and has also issued orders for depriving him of his civil and 
criminal powers. If our information be correct, we can, without any hesita- 
tion, say that the Maharaja has committed a great blunder. We do not accurate] 
know the nature of the original documents passed to the State priest, but if the 
villages be granted to him as charity grants, we can say this that it would never 
be for the benefit of the State to dispossess persons, who are willing to conduct 
themselves in conformity with conditions under which they were given such 
grants by the predecessors of the present Chief, simply because the latter 
holds religious ideas different from those of his ancestors. It must be 
remembered that if a dispute similar to the present one about the Vedic 


ritual should arise hereafter and if the priest who has an Inam grant 


should refuse to agree with the Chief, the grants made at the present 
time would also be liable to confiscation. In short, it is certain that an 
act of serious indiscretion has been done in the present instance, and our 
suggestion to the Rajopadhye, the State priest, is that he should place the 
matter before the Maharaja after his return from England for his reconsidera- 
tion and should try his best to explain the whole thing to him in a disinterested 
manner and that only in the event of the Maharaja’s not acquiescing in 
his claims, the matter should be referred to the British Government, 
It is quite competent for the Maharaja to invest a person with civil and 
criminal powers or to refuse to do so, but he cannot at his sweet will or in the 
exercise of his authority dispossess a man who is willing to officiate as a priest 
in accordance with the established practice. After the fall of the Peshwa’s 
Government there were in the Deccan certain hereditary Inam lands held by 
persons for doing service as Deshmukhs or as priests, and though the British 
Government did not require the services of the holders of these hereditary 
grants, yet they were kept in possession of at least half of their grants after 
summary settlement. The villages of the State priest of Kolhapur, however, are 
held by him not as vatan but as charity Inam and must continue to be held by 
him so long as he is willing to officiate as priest according to the old established 
practice. As regards the criminal powers they may be or may not continue 
to be given to him, 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


43. Private letters received from Afghanistan state that a rebellion ig 
: sure to take place in the country afew weeks hence, 
Rumoured designs of Jt is reported that Russia will encourage the rebels 
Ree ee ak 2onq out of selfish motives. Russia wants to extend her 
May. sphere of influence in Afghanistan, and it is believed 
in Kabul that she wants to spread her victorious arms 


as far south as the Indian Ocean. 


44, ‘* We understand that arrangements are being made for giving a dinner 
es to 1,000 poor persons of all classes on the Coronation 
Arrangements at Karéchi Day. The heads of the different communities in 
for giving. © dinner ey Karachi have been asked to select the poor in their 
poor on the Voronav ia, communities who wéuld welcome a good dinner on 
Sind Gazette (13), 16th M ; : ; i 
May. that day. Itis also in contemplation to give each 
poor man, woman or child invited some cash or a 


piece of cloth.” sown 
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45, The Native papers of the week report that Shivaji festivals were held: 
| at the following places :—S4ngli, Mangalvedha, Pan- 
Celebration of the Shivaji Gbarpur, Akalkot, Satara, Malvan, Baroda, Belgaum, 

festival in India and Burma. Shahdpur, Hyderabad (Deccan). The Kesari also 

: publishes a list of Shivaji festivais held at different 
places in India and Burma. Lectures, exposition of the ancient epics, and 
athletic exercises are reported to have been the leading features of these festivals, 


46, A correspondent writes from Nasik to the Mahrdtta :—‘‘ Shiva-Jayanti 
Gk Ss a ie has become an annual fixture in Nasik as it has in 
festival at Nasik.  »—~»- @2most all the principal towns in the Mahérdshtra. 
Mahrdtta (9), 18th May, The birthday of the great Shivaji was celebrated in 
Nasik on Friday last by the Mitra-Mela, The oil- 
painting of Shivaji was brought in procession to the local theatre which was 
already full. Mr. Mahashabde was voted to the chair. Mr. Joshi addressed 
a few words showing the utility of national festivities. Mr. Patankar then 
showed why the Shiva-Jayanti should be particularly celebrated by every 
Hindu. These festivities, he said, were conducive to the moral, religious and 
social progress of the community. Mr. Parakh then read out a poem describ- 
ing the birth of Shivaji in fitting terms. The distribution ‘of Prasad (sacred 
sweet-meat) brought the ceremony of the day to a close.”’ 


47, “Lord Stanley of Alderley, they say, is likely to accept the offer of 
Sicilia ok take the presidentship of this year’s Indian National 
Stanley of Alderley an Presi- Congress to be held at Ahmedabad. ‘Those who have 
dent at the ensuing session Known how sympathetic His Lordship has been all 
of the Indian National Con- along towards India, how he has advocated the cause 
Or oo ak se of India, and exposed the evils in its administration 
anrdtta (9), 18th May. by the British rulers, and also how he has not spared 
his purse when necessary to aid the cause of justice and fair-play to the Indian 
people, will be delighted to learn that the arrangement of having His Lord- 
ship as President of the Congress has been made pacca, We should not, of 
course, expect too much from the event, for where an agitation by men like 
Lord Ripon and Mr, Courtney in the heart of England itself fails, the chairman- 
ship of Lord Stanley over the Congress in India cannot go very far. But, for 
the present, we shall be content with only publicly and actively associating 
with the Congress high personages in England whose sympathetic voice may 
succeed in getting the needful done for India sooner or later.” 


48, ‘It has been brought to our notice by an eye-witness that a good 
deal of traffic in women has, for some time past, been 

Alleged kidnapping and going on in some parts of the Hyderabad and the 
sale of women in Hyderabad = })egert Districts. We have often heard of this nefa- 
Sg Gazette (13), 23rd tious trade being carried on in the northern parts of 
May. Sind by Punjabis and others who decoyed women 
from Bahawalpur, the Punjab and elsewhere. But 

the famine in Rdjputdina and the adjoining districts seems to have suggested 
it to a different class of people as a means of livelihood. Our informant 
tells us that on visiting the village of Tajpur in the sHyderabad District, 
he was told of a Marwari woman having been sold to a Bania for Rs. 50 
by two men (one of them a barber) who came either from Cutch or from 
the Desert and represented themselves as her near kinsfolk. ‘They also promised 
to bring another woman, and said they had left a lot of them at Mirpur Khas, 
While our informant was at Tdjpur the men did return with another victim 
who was disposed of for Rs. 25. The negotiations were carried on in a public 
place in charge of a certain priest. ‘Ihe purchaser was a Bania, inhabitant 
of the neighbouring village of Lashari, who, however, had some cause for 
regret, as his bride turned out to be a Muhammadan, and invariably responded 
to the summons for xamaz whenever she heard it. The men said they had 
to visit other places, and would put in an appearance after a month or so again, 
In the meantime, two women appeared on the scene with a girl to dispose of. 
One was her mother, the other her aunt—according to their own statement. 
The bargain was struck for Rs. 55. In all cases, it may be mentioned, marriage 
was solemnised between the purchaser and the purchased. It appears the 


unhappy creatures were decoyed under threats of murder and assured by their 
captors that they would be taken back stealthily after some time. It is also 
probable that the villains who indulge in this vile traffic visit only such places 
like Tdjpur, as are not provided with a Police station. We have given the: 
facts as reported to us. It is impossible to believe that the operations were 
confined to one or two places, and we would ask the authorities to take prompt 
steps for the arrest of the miscreants wherever they may now be plying 
their vile trade, Latterly the people of Tajpur began to fight shy of the visitors, 
as they began to realise that their own females might be kidnapped and taken 
elsewhere.”’ 


49. A correspondent writes from Nasik to the Mahrdtta :—* During the 

Ss _ last month there have been serious dacoities in the 

1 sake (Nésik). igetpari Igatpuri Taluka accompanied by cruel murders. 

Mahrétta (9), 18tn May. Some eight Marwaris are reported to have been 

murdered or hacked to death by the dacoits, The 

dacoits are a band of Kolis, who roam on the border territories of the Nasik and 

Th4na Districts. A special Police force has been ordered from Khandesh, Ahmed- 

nagar, Poona and Thana Districts. In fact, some two or three hundred Police 

men are on active service in the hills. Messrs. Karnik and Shinde are on special 

duty. No trace has yet been found of the dacoits. ‘There is hardly a month 

left now for the beginning of the monsoon. When once the monsoon begins, 

it will go hard with the Police to trace the dacoits in the ghauts. We hope the 
Police will succeed in their mission soon.”’ 


50. A correspondent writes to the Bombay Samdchér:—The complaint 

: : about thefts in Bandora is one of long-standing date. 

PB Sa pre oreag 52) Last year the complaints having become very serious 

dlat May. **/> and most of the thefts having remained untraced, the 

responsibility for this was laid at the door of the Euro- 

pean Fauzdar, and a native Fauzdar was appointed in his place. The change 

led to an abatement of the crime for some time, but fresh instances of theft 

have now begun to occur. It is high time for Government to increase the 

strength of the Police force in Bandora in view of the enormous increase in 
the population of that suburban station within recent years. 


51. ‘Mr, Pennell’s famous judgment on the Chupra case and the Resolu- 

i i tion of the Government of India thereon will still be 
sha Chicane ane ah la collec. 1fe8h in the memory of our readers, Lord Stanley of 
tion by aBengaligentlemanat Alderley, whose sympathies with the Indian people are 
the instance of Lord Stanley well-known, after perusing the records of the case, sent 
of Alderley of stray literature to a Calcutta friend a cheque for a hundred and fifty 
deat seas ra F i a gre pounds with a request that a hundred pounds be 
tions in India. given to Constable Narsingh as partial compensation 
Poona Observer and Civil for the ill-usage he suffered at Chupra and for 
and Military Gazette (11), his failure to obtain redress. Lord Stanley further 
24th May. desired that the remaining fifty pounds be spent in 
publishing in a collected fcrm the papers relating to the separation of the exe- 
cutive and judicial functions in British India. . Lord Stanley’s Calcutta friend 
entrusted the work to Babu: Prithnis Chandra Roy, the well-known author of 
‘The Poverty Problem in India. Mr. Roy has collected together all the 
important papers on the subject, viz., the late Mr. Manmohan Ghose’s pamphlets, 
the memorial submitted to the Secretary of State for India by Lord we Pao 
and others, the memorandum of Sir Richard Garth prepared in 1893, the 
scheme of Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt for the re-distribution of officials in the 
judicial and executive branches of the service, the latest resolutions by the 
Natioval Congress and Provincial Conferences on the subject and various other 
important expressions of opinion on both sides of the question. Mr. Roy 
bas included Mr. Pennell’s judgment on the Chupra case and _ three 
well-thought-out leaders which appeared in the Indian Daily News of 
Calcutta. It would be an excellent thing if all the available literature 
on current political and economic questions relating to India could be collected 
together in one volume as has been done by Mr. Prithnis Chandra. 
After perusing all the literature on this miuch-vexed question, and 
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remembering the fact that the present system has been condemned by 
a host of officials and judges and remembering also that an ex-Viceroy who is 


recently dead described the proposed reform as ‘a counsel of perfection,’ one — 


might well ask, why is the reform delayed ? ” 


52. We learn that a Brdéhman graduate has been recently employed as 
ji peon on the pay of Rs.’6 per month in a Government 
on Goverenent service as Olice at Palghat (Madras Presidency). Some of his 
peon on the pay of Rs.6 per friends dissuaded him from humiliating himself by 
month. accepting the place, but we are told that having tried 
Jamee-Jamshed (63), 20th in yain for two years to get some employment and 
may being reduced to a very pitiable condition he preferred 
the modest salary of Rs. 6 to starvation. The head of the office, we are told, 
has promised to promote his ‘ young hopeful’ after some time to the place of 
dafedar on a salary of Rs. 11 if he does his work as peon satisfactorily. It 
is said that after promotion by slow degrees the aforesaid graduate has a chance 
one day of becoming a High Court Judge. 


53. ‘A large number of the admirers of Professor Kashinath Vinayak 
Chatre, proprietor of the New Indian Circus, assem- 


Presentation of a gold - bled in the circus tent on Wednesday night, to witness 
medal to Professor Chatre, 


eee ie We haa the presentation of a gold medal to the Professor. 
hd. sieagagg The large tent was fairly crowded with spectators. 
Mahrétte (9), 18th May. Mr. Younghusband, I.C.8., made the presentation, 

there being present among others, Mr, H. F. Carvalho, 

City Magistrate, Rao Bahadur 8S. V. Patwardhan, Sirdar Khan Bahadur 
Dorabjee Pudumjee, Dr. Patvardhan, Rao Saheb Nagarkar, Dr. Ranade, 
Mr. Tilak and several other gentlemen. Sirdar Vinchurkar explained to those 
present in Marathi the object for which they had come together and then requested 
the Commissioner to present the gold medal to Professor Chatre. This Mr. 
Younghusband accordingly did, pimning the medal to the breast of the 
Professor amidst the plaudits of the assembly. Rao Saheb R. D. 
Nagarkar and Mr. Tilak then thanked Mr. Younghusband for the trouble 
he had taken in attending the ceremony. After this Sirdar Tatya Saheb 
Natu and Rao Saheb Kelkar presented embroidered silk shawls and 
puggries to the Professor as a mark of their esteem. Several of the actors 


were next garlanded and the ceremony ended with the usual distribution of altar 
and pan supari,”’ 


54. The Shubh Suchak contains the following advertisement over the 


signature of the Private Secretary to His Highness 


agar gt Ror a the Maharaja of Indore :—His Highness the Maharaja 
wrestling match at Indore. : 
Shubdh Suchak (135), 16th of Indore has ordered that a grand wrestling match 


May. shall be held at Indore on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th of 
July 1902. Wrestlers from all parts of India are 
invited to take part in the contest. The successful wrestlers will be rewarded 


with suitable prizes, while their worsted opponents will be allowed travelling 
expenses. 


55. The proprietor of the Rast Goftdr announces that Mr. K, N. Kabraiji, 
who had been editing the paper since 1862, has 
severed his connection with it from the lst May, and 
that Mr. Palonji Barjorji Desai, sub-editor of the 


Change in the editorship 
of the Rdst Goftar news- 


“Rea L well-k Gujarati 

Rést Gorter (25), 18th Paper and author of several well-known Gujarati 

rag — > works on Iranian history, has succeeded to the 
editorship. 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th May 1902. 
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155. | Champ4vati ove ...| Bid (Hyderabad} Weekly ... ».»| Krishnaréo Trimbakréo R4jurkar ; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Brdhman); 30. 


156 | Gulbarga Samdchér _..,.| Gulbarga | Do. ... os} Parashram Govind; Hindu(Bréhman); 46 ... 500 
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107 TA LUE tes eee ...| Bombay... oo. Weekly ove »..| Auton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 «| 1,000 


158 | Luso-Concanim ... sel De —ei oS eee ...| C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 sie ai eee 600 


———— 


Notes,—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the abave 
list is printed in brackets after the name, , 


©, The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bembay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is tnat wnen the long a (3 or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and yeriodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Prakishak ... ...| Bijapur ...| Weekly ....Mr. Govind Gangadhar Pendse, Hindu 
| (Bréhman) ; 25. 
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Notz.—The Indian Spectator (6) is amalgamated with the Votce of India (15) Mr. K. N. Kabraji has severed 
his connection with the Rast Goftar (25) from the lst May. Mr. Pallonji Barjorji Desdi is now Editor of the paper. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. In an article giving a history of the Cuban struggle for independence, 
the Kesart says:—Until about 75 years ago, the 
The Cuban Republic. settlers in Cuba were the willing and devoted subjects 
Kesari (109), 27th May. ofSpain. But since that time a thousand things 
conspired to alienate their hearts from the mother- 
country, chief among them being the rigour of foreign domination, the conti- 
nual drain of wealth from Cuba to Spain and the denial of just privileges 
to the Cuban population. In 1868 Palma, a Cuban, taking advantage of 
internal revolts in Spain, raised the standard of rebellion and the whole popula- 
tion of the colony, which had been ground down with oppression, hurried to 
rally to it. The neighbourhood of America proved of the greatest use to the 
Cubans, for it was she who constantly supplied them with money and other 
materials of war. Thus the Cubans kept up a guerrilla warfare with Spain 
for more than thirty years and through the instrumentality of America 
ultimately succeeded in securing complete independence. It was not so much 
the industry and perseverence of the Cubans as the neighbourhood of America, 
to which Cuba owes her independence. Had Spain, like England, been the 
mistress of the seas and had she been powerful enough to prevent the encroach- 
ment of foreign nations, Cuba, too, like Ireland, would still have remained 
dependent and miserable. Looking, therefore, to the way in which Cuba, like 
Greece and Italy, has been enabled to secure her independence, we can safely 
conclude that the neighbourhood of a powerful and magnanimous nation is 
always productive of benefit to a people who are under foreign domination. 


2. Cuba while under Spanish rule was like a cow in the jaws of a tigress ; 
se but when it came under American rule it was like 
en ee her own pup in the tigross’ mouth, and did not 
bleed just as India, according to Dadabhai Naoroji, does under British rule. 
In delivering Cuba fromthe Spanish yoke, the object of America was to make 
her independent and not to: grab her. Of course the Americans, following 
the example of the British in India, had promised to withdraw from Cuba as 
soon as the Cubans were found capable to manage their own affairs. But this 
promise was not a mere deception practised upon the Cubans, as is evident 
from the fact that Cuba under American rule has materially improved and has 
at last been granted independence. No doubt, the 20th of May last is a 
red-letter day in the history of Cuba as being the day on which its inde- 
pendence was proclaimed, but it is more so in the history of honesty. When 
nations are busy swallowing countries after countries, the action of America 
in adhering to her promise is really commendable. Indeed, nations which have 
an insatiable thirst for territory should be ashamed of themselves when they 
behold the spirit of generosity displayed by America. We expect good results 
from the generous spirit which America has shown in Cuban politics, The several 
nationalities at present groaning under foreign domination, which have despaired 
of outside help, will certainly derive some lope and encouragement from 
America’s action and will look up to her for deliverance, The tyrannical powers 
of the world must tremble for their prosperity if America fersists in her 
noble work of delivering one by one the various countries at present languish- 
ing under foreign oppression, 


3. The Shri Saydji Vijay highly praises America for her gencrosity 
Shes Bavdit Vitay (27 in granting complete independence to Cuba and 
a7 Mey ©; yemarks:—Is there a single nation on the surface 
of the earth which is prepared to imitate the magna- 
nimity of the Americans? It is really a great sacrifice on the part of a 
ruling nation to forego the advantages accruing from domination over a subject- 
people. Is there any likelihood of our unfortunate country sharing the good 
luck of Cuba ? : 


ee 


4. Commenting on the tax proposed to be levied on the import of Indian 
: wheat into England, the Praja Bandhu says :—* It is 
Reflections on the proposed not amiss to inquire why the British Chancellor of the 
—s, rae imported wheat in Exchequer has proposed no excise duty on the home- 
"Praia Bandhu (28), 28th grown wheat of Great Britain as a set-off to the tax 
May, Eng. cols. that will be levied on Indian wheat imported into 
England. The same. considerations that are brought 
forward for the retention of the unjust cotton duties apply to this case. If it 
would be unfair to tax Manchester cloth, and let go the Indian fabrics, it will 
be equally so to tax Indian imported wheat, and let go the British-grown wheat. 
In this instance equality alone can be equity. Wearesure that any proposal to 
tax the British wheat-grower will be summarily rejected as absurd, If so, then 
how long will Government continue to levy the cotton excise duties to which every 
intelligent Indian daily points as a standing instance of injustice to the Indian 
world? We trust the Provincial and District officers who often want to pose 
as the protectors of the masses will convey to the Central Government the 
deep and wide-spread feeling of dissatisfaction which these duties have created, 
and join the people in the agitation for their repeal.”’ 


5. ‘Out of respect to the memory of our late illustrious Queen, it was 
decided last year to always observe her birthday as a 
Disapproval of the observ- public holiday in this country. But it seems that in 
og hg Peo ae Bg these practical days even the sentiment of respect 
Mar. . and gratitude for a dead Queen has to accommo- 
Phoniz (10), 24th May. — date itself to the considerations of expediency and 
public convenience, Thus we are told that. though 
the 24th of May will be observed as a public holiday in India during the 
present month, in future years the 30th of May .will be the only public 
holiday in that week. It was on this understanding, it seems, that the Gov- 
ernment of India recommended that the King-Emperor’s birthday should 
be celebrated on the 30th of May instead of the 9th November, quite oblivious 
of the fact that the arrangement meant the celebration of a birthday not 
on the birthday itseli—an anomaly on the face of it and the lumping 
together of the birthdays of mother and son so that the whole bother 
might be got over and done with on one and the same day. A _ very 
convenient mode of showing our love and respect for a Queen whose 
erave we bedewed with torrents of tears only last year! But the excuse 
is put forward that this will provide a more even division of the year, 
and will enable the Honours List to be published in future on Ist January and 
30th May. Howis it that Government has suddenly discovered the necessity 
of so dividing the year as to be able to bring out the Honours List at 
the end of every six months?........ To be consistent, however, the 1st of July 
ought to have been fixed for the celebration of the birthday of the King and of 
his late mother, if we cannot give them one day apiece. That would have 
been more in keeping with the eternal fitness of things and made the scoffer’s 
tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth. Then we are told that the 30th of 
May will be a more suitable occasion for a public holiday than the 9th Novem- 
ber, when the Government is on tour. Onthe 30th May, it may as well 
be borne in mind, Government is sequestered in its position of splendid 
isolation on the hills away from the haunts of men, ‘ out of humanity’s reach and 
far from the maddening crowd’s ignoble strife.’ Well, if their presence amongst 
the common herd is essential to the observance of a public holiday, why the one 
day—30th May —seems to all intents and purposes as unsuitable as the 
other—9th November. The Viceroy will give the usual official dinner followed 
by a levee on the forthcoming 30th May, and this will constituteas was the 
case with the late Queen’s birthday on the 24th May, the official opening of the 
Simla season. ‘This is all very nice no doubt, but the people of India will be — 
sorely disappointed and aggrieved if the 24th of May is not set apart, as hereto- 
fore, as a public holiday for the observance 6f Victoria’s birthday festivities. 
That day deserves to be marked off solemnly and distinctly in the world’s 
history more than any other.’’ 
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6. On the question of how to commemorate the Coronation Day, the Kdl 
; makes the following observations —Pibsets speaking, 
Born gam of the itis the King himself, and not his subjects, who 
Kal (105), 30th May. ought to feel most the necessity of commemorating 
the Coronation Day. If it is the King who is to 
ascend the throne on that day, it is, in &@ manner, imperative that he should 
take steps to perpetuate the memory of his accession by a full display of his 
generosity. ‘I'he people of India perhaps believe that the responsibility of 
celebrating the occasion lies with the subjects alone. But it should be remem- 
bered that the duty is shared equally by the Sovereign and his subjects. 
Various persons have come forward with various schemes as to the best way in 
which the Indian people can celebrate the day. But hardly any of them has had 
the good sense to advise the King as to what he should do for the sake of his’ 
subjects. No doubt, there are certain people who are always clamouring for 
remission of the salt-tax and such other concessions, but their voice never 
reaches the ears of the King. Thusit is that our requests and appeals are 
treated by Government: officers. Were a European Collector to suggest 
some scheme for celebrating the Coronation Day in India, the whole country 
would instantly begin to dance with joy. When the people of a country 
accept such suggestions with blind enthusiasm, it is more an indication of its 
state of servitude, than of its natural sense of joy. To implicitly carry out 
the suggestions of other people while the latter are disregarding our own, isa 
mark of slavery and not of self-respect. 


7. Commenting on the suggestion reported to have been made by the 
Collector of Coimbatore that trees should be planted. 
Comments on the sugges- by the people all over the country in commemoration 
tion about the planting of of the Coronation Day, the Kdl remarks :—We are 
trees in India on the Coro- ; : 
nation Day. not disposed to attach much value to this suggestion. 
Kél (105), 30th May. The memory of the Coronation must be kept alive by 
the actions of the King himse:f. Otherwise, even if 
all the treesin the world were to be collected in one spot, it would hardly have 
the desired effect. The Collector of Coimbatore has entirely failed to judge 
what kind of tree must be planted and by whom, in order to keep the memory 
of the Coronation fresh in the minds of the Indian people. [n our opinion if 
our rulers wish to plant trees on the Coronation Day, they would do well to 
plant the tree of impartiality in preference to any other. It is an excellent 
tree. Its roots go strong and deep into the earth and its branches spread high 
and wide in the heavens. Such a tree has not yet been planted in India where 
the higher posts are preserves for Europeans and where the people are burdened 
with expenses of foreign wars. We have enough of other trees in the land, 
but it is this tree which is the crying want of India. 


8. The Nagpur Society for the Preservation of Cows had decided to 
present an address and an image of a cow to His 
The Coronation ceremony Majesty at the Coronation, and had accordingly 
and the Society for the Pre- made preparations to carry out the plan, But 
ie foun Ai “She we regret to observe that the Chief Commissioner 
May. of the Central Provinces not only refused to forward 
the address, but also prohibited its being sent to 
England with the Honourable Mr. Chitnis who is invited by Government 
to attend the Coronation ceremony, The Nagpur Society had reckoned upon 
impressing His Majesty with the importance and utility of preserving cows in 
India and thus putting a stop to their slaughter. We plainly assert that the 
Commissioner did not act wisely in thus opposing their wishes. The various 
requests on the subject made to Provincial Governments and even to the Indian 
Government have hitherto been always consigned to oblivion, and it was on 
this account that the Society hit upon the plan of gainiug direct audience of 
His Majesty. But it is a misfortune that the local authorities could not bear to 
see the idea carried out. ee 
con 373—4 
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9, “Lord Curzon puts his heart seriously into any work he undertakes 
_ and devotes all the super-abundant energy he can 
—— sitesi arty pnd command to make it a success. The proposed 
Peon with tho Coronation Victoria Hall at Calcutta in honour of the late 
Durbar at Delbi. Queen will ever remain as a most edifying memento 
Indu Prakésh (83), 26th of His Lordehip’s asthetic taste. This is, of course, 
May, Eng. cols. at the expense of poor India. A sum of about half a 
crore of rupees is to be wasted over a monumental structire which will be of 
little or no practical use to the people. Another great show on which the Viceroy 
has set his heart is the great Delhi Durbar, for which about thirty-five lakhs of 
rupees are sanctioned by Government in addition to large sums that will 
inevitably be spent by the people. This extravagance strikes us all the 
more in these times of great hardship to the people. Government plead want 
of money as their excuse for putting off many useful objects of real utility 
to the people; and yet a sum of from about eighty to ninety lakhs of rupees 
is to be spent from the resources of India over these two great dreams of 
His Lordship’s imagination, Weare by no means inclined to question the 
necessity of either the Delhi Uurbar or of the all-India memorial. But the 
expenses of the first could have been considerably curtailed and the sum collect- 
ed for the second could have been used for something more useful to the people 
sy eibees The remarks of the United Indwa are very pertinent on this point. 
Says the paper :—‘ Victoria’s memory would be thrice blessed in the hearts of 
the people if all the lakhs to be squandered on these objects were spent in 
some enduring good to them, The Delhi Durbar of 1903 will vanish from 
memory in a few years as the Delhi Durbar of 1878 has vanished ; and the 
great edifice which is to rise soon in Calcutta as the tenth wonder of the world, 
will hand down to posterity Lord Curzon’s name more than that of Empress 
Victoria,’ The late Queen Victoria felt very much for her Indian subjects 
and their moral and material elevation was the noblest ambition. she ever 
cherished. A memorial intended to fulfil this great desire of hers would 
have been more appropriate. Similarly His Majesty the King would also like 
his Indian subjects to celebrate the grand Coronation Day by establishing some 
permanent institution for the relief of the poor and the afflicted of whom there 
are millions in India,”’ 


10, Commenting on the present situation in Soudan, the Kdl says:— 


one cna Since the departure from Soudan of Lord Kitchener 
Pear ee bs re ria and other able officers, on account of the Boer war, 
Kél (15), 30th May. affairs in Soudan have been thrown into great confusion. 


Owing to the total incapacity of European officers 
serving at present in Soudan, the native clerks are gradually getting more power. 


Most of the people, instead of referring their suits to the Government, do 
so to the Sheikhs and other religious chiefs. We wight well take a lesson 
from this, Weare trying our best to establish arbitration courts in India. 
But when this was done in Soudan and when the people began to refer their 
suits to their own chiefs instead of to the Government officials, the English began 
to view their action with jealous eyes. This incident ought to teach us that if 
we desire the good-will of our Government permanently towards popular institu- 
tions, we must keep these institutions always in a useless and impotent condition. 
The greater the lack of vitality displayed by an institution, the more will it be 
favoured by Government. If we only take care to observe this rule, our institu- 
tions are sure to prosper under British Government. In Soudan, Sheikh 
Senusee is preaching to the people that it is their duty to take arms against the 
Christians, and it is quite possible that all the Muhammadans will unite and 
follow his advice. in India, however, the immense diversity of castes and 
creede and internal dissensions among the people render union impossible, 


11, The Mahrdtta concludes in its present issue a contributed article in two 


Ro ld instalments on ‘How Rome would have ruled India.’ 
_ Bee Beme would have The first instalment cealt mainly with the facts or 


Mahrdtta (9), 26th May.  leged facts in connection with Roman administration 
of conquered provinces. In the second instalment, the 
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writer refers to the encouragement of indigenous languages by Roman conquerors 
and the permission to use the vernaculars of conquered Provinces as the media 
for conducting official business, and says:—‘ This recognition and encourage- 
ment of the languages of the conquered people led to one very important result, 
and that a very beneficent one from the point of view of the subject races. 
This was no less than the manning of tne different services by the natives 
of conquered countries almost exclusively. The Romans did not maintain a 
costly privileged bureaucracy like ,the Indian Civil Service. Only a few of 
the highest posts were held by Romans and the administration of the conquered 
Province remained practically in the hands of Natives. The common people 
under these circumstances were hardly aware of the presence of a con- 
queror. Every little district was not over-awed by the presense of an alien 
Collector or Police Superintendent and other lesser functionaries. Moreover, the 
Romans allowed Local Self-Government to an extent which will never be reached 
under the English rule. Nor was ita sham. It was Local Self-Government 
in the truest sense of the term. Even to the Gauls, once the worst enemies of 
Rome, the Romans accorded the full measure of autonomy which was consistent 
with the stability of the Empire. We may well ask what has the English 
Government, with all its vaunt about benevolent despotism, conferred on 
Indians which may at all be compared with this? Are our municipalities in 
any way to be classed with those self-governing Gallic cities? Is not our 
Local Self-Government a mockery? Are not our municipalities, for the most 
part, under the thumb of imperious Collectors and Assistant Collectors ? 
What right then have the English to assume superior airs and say that as con- 
-querors, they are more benevolent and generous than the good old Romans? 
If this is done merely to throw dust in the eyes of a guileless people, 
all we have to say is that we have lived beyond the time when the 
Indians took their conquerors at their own valuation. Coming to the question 
of trade and commerce, we find that the Romans, unlike the English, were nota 
nation of shopkeepers. ‘They were pre-eminently warriorsjand were content 
to remain as conquerors, They did not stoop to hawking and huckstering. 
They considered it below their dignity to compete with subject-races in 
trafficking and money-making. In this respect they were far different from 
either the English or the Carthaginians, their own contemporaries and opponents 
who were merchants first and conquerors afterwards. Owing to this supreme 
contempt of the Romans for money-making and profit-sharing, the commerce 
of all conquered countries remained in the hands of native merchants. Had 
the Romans ever conquered India they would never have crowded here as tea 
and coffee planters and export merchants, there would have been no legislation 
taxing Indian piece-goods to conciliate indignant Roman manufacturers, there 
would have been no coolie question in Assam and no kicking and flogging cases 
which constitute the worst blot on British administration in India. Instead of a 
flow of wealth from India to Rome, there would have been an incessant current in 
the opposite direction, and the coffers of Indian merchants and manufacturers 
would have been brimful with cash coming out of the pockets of Roman volup- 
tuaries. We have the authority of Pliny (Nat. His.) to state that India annually 
exported to Rome fabrics of cotton and silk, pearls and diamonds and guns 
and spices to the amount of 100,000,000 Sesterces or £800,000; and this when 
India was not a province of the Roman Empire. But if she were actually a 
Roman province she would certainly have exported to Rome luxuries in 
enormously greater quantities, and Nome would have had to pay for them in 
hard cash, as in the words of Dean Merivale ‘there was no corresponding 
demand for the produce of the West in India and these precious freights were, 
for the most part, exchanged for gold and silver of which the drain from 
Europe to Asia was uninterrupted.’ ‘Thus there would have been no need for a 
Dadabhai Naoroji of the Second Century to complain of India being bled, nor 
for a Roman Digby to write a book about ‘Prosperous Roman India.’: And 
here, if anywhere, lies the superiority of the Romans over the English as a 
conquering nation. Rome inher day was as mighty, perhaps mightier even 
than England, Rome had, as England has, the strength of a giant. But 
Rome certainly did not use it like a giant. Rome did not impoverish the 
countries she conquered; she did not reduce the bulk of her subject-races to 
penury, nor did she stifle the life out of their arts and industries, Let the 
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English boast of their humane rule or their enlightened selfishness, but after all, 

they have no right to sneer at Roman methods of Provincial government. 

On the contrary, it would be to the lasting credit of the English were they 

to copy Roman methods which they stigmatise as barbarous. The Romans 
never dreamt of disarming their conquered subjects. The stability of their 
Empire rested on their just and equitable administration, and the loyalty of 

the subject-races which such administration was sure to evoke. The Romans 
would have thought it pusillanimous and barbarous to rule over a disarmed and 
helpless rabble, and they would have looked upon a salt-tax as an unmitigated 
piece of cruelty offending alike against the laws of God and man. Finally, let 
‘tthe English praise their own institutions as they will. But let them not revile 
the good old Romans who, in spite of the disadvantages of their time, knew how 
to be relentless conquerors, generous foes, and just and humane rulers. Let 
not Englishmen throw mud at the Romans whose name is writ large on the 
scroll of fame and shines there brighter and more venerable than that of any of 
the twentieth century Empire-builders. The Romans would have continued to 
rule the world even to this day had they mastered the art of calling despotism 
benevolent and selfishness enlightened. And last of all, let not Viceroys 
misinterpret history to justify their own policy.” 


12. “Up till now we were under the impression that only the Colonists 

of Australia, Natal and other youthful offsprings 

Indians alleged to be out- of Imperial England were capable of despotic and 
peered m «Ger Own high-hended legislation. But, if what one of our 
Malrétta (9), 25th May. Bengal contemporaries says is true, narrow race- 
feelings appear to have invaded even the brains of 

Anglo-Indian authorities in India, Our readers are perhaps aware that when 
Mr. Smedley, while in Cawnpore, went to see the Memorial Gardens, a Native 
friend of his was prohibited to enter it by the European sentry on guard. 
This was thought by Mr. Smedley to be an insult ; and he made some agitation, 
and even a question was a in Parliament about the matter. And now 
the result of all this agitation is that the authorities of the Cantonment of 


Cawnpore have issued a station order prohibiting Indians from walking along 


the Mall-road without a pass between the hours of 4 and 10 P.m. Who will 
now deny that Indians are outlanders in their own country ? ”’ 


138. Mr. Richards, a Conservative member of Parliament, has remarked 
; in a book written by himself about India which he 
Comments on the views lately visited:—‘ It is quite erroneous to suppose 
about’ india expressed by ee . me 
Mr. Richards, MP. that India is growing poor under British rule. 
Kal (105), 30th May. On the contrary, it is growing very rich. Since 
the Indians spend much money on marriage cere- 
monies and liquor, there is reason to infer that they must be very wealthy.’ 
Can we not refute this argument by saying that since millions of Indians resort 
to relief works and as many die of starvation, it is quite plain that India is 
suffering from abject poverty ? It is, no doubt, disgraceful that the enormous 
sum of five and a half crores of rupees should be yearly reaped by Government 
by means of the tax on liquor, But Mr. Richards ought to have considered 
who it was that guided India into the bottomless pit of the vice of drunken- 
ness. Prior to the British rule in India, the Indians did not indulge in this 
vice to such a fearful extent. The vice of drunkenness and the vice 
of litigation were both contracted by us under the British rule. We are 
tempted to ask what advantages the country enjoys under British rule, 
if it has only led to the substitution of early marriages and the shaving 
of widows, for the evils of extravagance, drunkenness and litigation? A 


‘sore point of anxiety to Mr. Richards is that the natives are making rapid 
progress in commercial education. He fears that the natives might supplant 


European officers in a few years and suggests that English merchants 
must do all they can to prevent native aggression in’ commerce. How 
uncharitable these thoughts are? Is it an immutable rule that all wealth 
from India should be drained away by English merchants alone? Is it good 
for them to feast while the Indians are dying of starvation? Why should not 
Englishmen instead of overcrowding India stay at home and leave some scope 


for the prosperity of the Indians? 
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English boast of their humane rule or their enlightened selfishness, but after all, 

they have no right to sneer at Roman methods of Provincial government. 

On the contrary, it would be to the lasting credit of the English were they 

to copy Roman methods which they stigmatise as barbarous. The Romans 
never dreamt of disarming their conquered subjects. The stability of their 
Empire rested on their just and equitable administration, and the loyalty of 

the subject-races which such administration was sure to evoke. The Romans 
would have thought it pusillanimous and barbarous to rule over a disarmed and 
helpless rabble, and they would have looked upon a salt-tax as an unmitigated 
piece of cruelty offending alike against the laws of God and man, Finally, let 
‘tthe English praise their own institutions as they will. But let them not revile 
the good old Romans who, in spite of the disadvantages of their time, knew how 
to be relentless conquerors, generous foes, and just and humane rulers. Let 
not Englishmen throw mud at the Romans whose name is writ large on the 
scroll of fame and shines there brighter and more venerable than that of any of 
the twentieth century Empire-builders. The Romans would have continued to 
rule the world even to this day had they mastered the art of calling despotism 
benevolent and selfishness enlightened. And last of all, let not Viceroys 
misinterpret history to justify their own policy.” 


12. “Up till now we were under the impression that only the Colonists 
of Australia, Natal and other youthful offsprings 
Indians alleged to be out- of Imperial England were capable of despotic and 


porecres in their own high-handed legislation. But, if what one of our 


Mahrétta (9), 25th May. | Bengal contemporaries says is true, narrow race- 
feelings appear to have invaded even the brains of 

Anglo-Indian authorities in India, Our readers are perhaps aware that when 
Mr. Smedley, while in Cawnpore, went to see the Memorial Gardens, a Native 
friend of his was prohibited to enter it by the European sentry on guard. 
This was thought by Mr. pe | to be an insult ; and he made some agitation, 
and even a question was asked in Parliament about the matter. And now 
the result of all this agitation is that the authorities of the Cantonment of 


Cawnpore have issued a station order prohibiting Indians from walking along 


the Mall-road without a pass between the hours of 4 and 10 Pm. Who will 
now deny that Indians are outlanders in their own country ? ”’ 


13. Mr. Richards, a Conservative member of Parliament, has remarked 
in a book written by himself about India which he 
Comments on the views lately visited:—‘ It is quite erroneous to suppose 
about’ india expressed by ee a 
Mr. Richards, MP. that India is growing poor under British rule. 
Kil (105), 30th May. On the contrary, it is growing very rich. Since 
the Indians spend much money on marriage cere- 
monies and liquor, there is reason to infer that they must be very wealthy.’ 
Can we not refute this argument by saying that since millions of Indians resort 
to relief works and as many die of starvation, it is quite plain that India is 
suffering from abject poverty ? It is, no doubt, disgraceful that the enormous 
sum of five and a half crores of rupees should be yearly reaped by Government 
by means of the tax on liquor. But Mr. Richards ought to have considered 
who it was that guided India into the bottomless pit of the vice of drunken- 
ness. Prior tothe British rule in India, the Indians did not indulge in this 
vice to such a fearful extent. The vice of drunkenness and the vice 
of litigation were both contracted by us under the British rule. We are 
tempted to ask what advantages the country enjoys under British rule, 
if it has only led to the substitution of early marriages and the shaving 
of widows, for the evils of extravagance, drunkenness and litigation? A 


‘sore point of anxiety to Mr. Richards is that the natives are making rapid 
progress in commercial education. He fears that the natives might supplant 


European officers in a few years and suggests that English merchants 
must do all they can to prevent native aggression in’ commerce. How 
uncharitable these thoughts are? Is it an immutable rule that all wealth 
from India should be drained away by English merchants alone? Is it good 
for them to feast while the Indians are dying of starvation? Why should not 
Englishmen instead of overcrowding India stay at home and leave some scope 


for the prosperity of the Indians? 
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14, The Kesar: publishes a set of verses from a correspondent desoribing- 
a3 , . the virtues of Shivaji, of which the following is a sum- 
Pb ogi the vic- mary :—Among the host of kings that reigned in this 
et (100). unfortunate country, th fi that stand 
Kesari (109), 27th May. . Ountry, the one figure that stands out in 
prominent relief is that of Shivaji. When the Vedic 
religion was no more, when India was utterly ruined, when the Mlenchchhas 
were prospering and Muhammadanism was rampant in the land, this brilliant 
star of independence descended on earth to deliver the Hindus from the hell of 
servitude. He was indeed a saviour sent by God to accomplish the complete 
annihilation of Muhammadan sway in India. He was the greatest of patriots 
and the eternal ornament of Maharashtra. Shivaji was born in a fort and 
died in a fort. The fort is the centre of all political activity and Shivaji was the 
king of forts, which were dearer to him than life. The fort is the terror of foes 
and the surest foundation of victory, a mine of glory and a treasure of inde- 
peridence. 


15. <A correspondent of the Kesari describes as follows the feelings aroused 

in his mind during his visit to the resting place of Saint 

Thoughts suggested by a Ramdas :— While ascending the heights of Sajjangad, 
- A the shrine of Saint we feel as if we climb up the steps of memory leading 
Kesare (109), 27th May, toa by-gone age. The past rises before our mind’s eye 

- anda feeling of sadness overcomes us as we contrast 

in our imagination the woeful spectacle presented by Sajjangad to-day with 
what it must have been in the days of Ramdas, the great founder of the religion 
and Empire of the Mardthas, The one thought that strikes one’s mind 
incessently is: ‘ Why does not the dust sanctified by the touch of Ramdas’ feet 
purify, elevate and regenerate us?’ But the answer to this query is that we do 
not deserve such afavour. We are even viler thandust. But it is with usalone 
that the responsibility of elevating ourselves lies. Hverything is in our power. 
We can be great if we only mean to be so. But how can these thoughts find 
acceptance with those who are ever preaching as well as practising the doctrine 
of contentment? The sight of everything at Sajjangad carries the mind of the 
visitor deeper and deeper into the vast ocean of Maratha history. The mind 
is impressed with good thoughts and a feeling of patriotism animates our bosom. 


16. Noticing a play called ‘ Pratdpi Vira Vijaya’ performed by the 
A'‘rya Natak Samdj at Ahmedabad, the Shri Saydji 
Present condition of India Vijay quotes some verses occurring in the play which, 
ge a - on according to the paper, are worthy of being meditated 
“Sher Sayaji Vijay (27), Upon by every Indian. ‘The following is a translation 
27th May. of the verses:—Alas! O India, what has been thy 
condition! Thou hast been greatly distressed owing 
to the decay of knowledge.and arts, Arts and industries have become extinct 
from India, all commodities are imported by her from foreigners and all her wealth 
is drained away to foreign countries. Still the Aryans do not open their eyes and 
realise their present situation. Unity they know only in name. In practice 
they fight with one another out of jealousy. ‘hey have no idea of the necessity 
of mutual love and regard. The father does not hesitate to cut the throat of 
his ownson. Really, suchis the condition of India. What native is there who 
will not be sorry for it? 


17. “The ‘Immigration Restriction Act’ passed by the Australian 

Parliament last year makes it painfully clear that 
The Government of India the colonists, who want to share with Englishmen 
and ee hearin the burden of governing India by entering the 
apa a enn Indian Civil Service, are determined to keep 
' Mahratta (9), 25th May. | Australia ‘ white’ by rigorously excluding from the 
nar island all coloured persons, even the Indians, the so- 
called subjects of the British Kmpire. The Gazette of India of 10th May 
publishes for general information certain provisions of the Act. ‘The Gov- 
ernor- General in Council, in his infinite solicitude for the welfare of the 
Indians, requests all Local Governments to take measures to make the pro- 
visions of this Act known to the ‘Natives of India,’ among whom immigration 
to Australia is most common. ‘lhe Government of India further directs that 
intending immigrants should be warned at the ports of embarkation against 
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the ‘risks they incur in proceeding to those colonies.’ Of course, we are 
subjects of an enlightened and benevolent people and possess the proud 
privilege of being the members of a world-wide, all-powerful Empire. India 
is also the brightest jewel in the British diadem; and is governed from the 
most unselfish motives! Still Government does not seem disposed—we had 
almost said, is impotent—to do anything more than making known the pro- 
visions to the ‘Natives’ and warning them of the ‘risks’ of immigration. 
Can weakness and inconsistency go any further ? ”’ 


18. “ Looking at the latest official return of the sea-borne trade of India, 
Latest return of the sea- O¢ finds himself at a loss to discover that wonderful 
borne trade of India and economic progress of the people to which the Finance 
reflections on the economic Minister so exultingly referred in his recent budget 
progress of by Meese os, Statement. If one were to carefully con the statistics 
at Taw: cake eu of our commerce for the last ten years and upwards, 
Rin shetel he would find ——- extraordinary in our imports 
and exports of staple articles. What seemed to be so extraordinary to 
the optimistic Sir Kdward Law are the higher figures recorded for certain 
commodities compared with those of the two preceding years. It is onl 
natural that after the disappearance of an exceptionally severe famine, trade 
should revert, slowly but steadily, to its normal proportions, There is nothing 
very extraordinary, therefore, in that circumstance. The jubilant tone of that 
official might have been justifiable had the statistics shown anything like a 
phenomenal growth. It is nothing ofthe kind. Only the trade has begun to 
show that elasticity which one should have reasonably expected had the 
calamitous circumstances, which for a time arrested its legitimate growth, been 
non-existent. For instance, take the imports of piece-goods on which Sir 
Edward Law laid the greatest stress as being one of the largest commodities 
which the mass of Indians annually consume.......... The merchants in the 
trade would tell us that part of the increased imports for the year under review 
were speculative. It would be idle under the circumstances to imagine that 
the recuperative powers of the people have shown a great bound by their 
elasticity. But even apart from that cause of the increase, our normal growth 
would have shown 228 instead of 218 crore yards had not famine and plague | 
disturbed the course of the trade in this commodity. Similar is the case 
with exports. We will take, for our illustration, wheat.......... It is simply a 
delusion and to us it is astonishing that. officials of the highest responsibility 
whose utterances are taken by the generality of the public as authoritative 
should indulge in statements which not even the tyro in commercial statistics 
would venture to make. It is, therefore, most deplorable that such jubilant 
utterances should be made as almost wholly mislead the people, specially the 


average Britisher at home who implicitly puts his faith, in the absence of all 
knowledge, in official statements.” | 


19, ‘*Sir Edward Law, in his financial statement, attributed the increase 

in the amount of Savings Banks deposits in India to 

Increase in the Savings the growing prosperity of the country. But he did 

— depcsits in nai said not point out, as he ought to have done, that the total 

M0 Wee oe thet PO savings of 1899-1900 were sixty lacs below those of 
perity of the country. ; ? 

Mahratta (9), 25th May. 1895-96, Sir Edward Law, as well as other apologists 

of Government, are mortally afraid of comparisons ; 

otherwise, they would not have lost an opportunity of proving the prosperity of 


India by this method. Had this been done, Sir Edward would have seen that 


_ the average amount of Savings Banks deposits in Australia, New Zealand, New 


South Wales, Victoria and other British Colonies under the Southern cross is 
nearly 2,100 pence per head of the population, while the average savings 
of prosperous British India are not more than 7d. per head of the population!” 


20. ‘The Viceroy’s Council was summoned at Simla last Peleg to 
consider the question of amending the Indian Tariff 

ae duties on Act of 1894 and to introduce the Bill presented by 
se the Honourable Mr. Finlay. The countervailing 
Pane (42), 96% and duties imposed upon foreign bounty-fed sugar has 
not had the desired effect of checking the influx of 
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the foreign stuff into this country to the utter ruin of the Indian sugar industry. 
We wonder if that is an Indian industry at all! We cannot understand wh 
our Government, which has not shown any sympathy for all the decaying 
industries and arts of this country and has watched, without being moved, the 
complete ruin of several others, should be so anxious to foster one particular 
industry, which is by no means in a flourishing condition at present nor has a 
very hopeful prospect before it........ We cannot account for this sudden awaken- 
ing of solicitude for Indian industries, except on the supposition that the British 
people want to keep India as a special preserve for their own people, It is a 
sad spectacle to find rulers of State play so completely in the hands of British 
capitalists, and set aside settled principles of free trade and public policy. The 
Germans and Austrians want to push in their sugar in this country. If they 
had been Englishmen, we would have been preached long sermons favouring 
free trade and exhorted to buy iu the cheapest market. But it seems when the 
cheapest market is not in England, the whole aspect of the question is altered at 
once, Now that the duties have been enhanced it remains to be seen how far 
the Indian industry makes head.” 


21. “The distress of famine has not only not abated ia various parts 
aks ta tebe wal of the Bombay Presidency but, on the contrary, 
Kiathiéw Sv aud Ble Bacellen ey §0e8 on increasing day by day.......... [tis an un- 
Lord Curzon’s donation of doubted fact that the Government of India as well as 
Rs. 1,000 to the Gujarit the various Local Governments have been constuntly 
Olothing Fund. putting forth enormous efforts to mitigate the suffer- 
ae Times (8), 29th ‘ines of the poor, but we are sorry to state each 
. successive year proves not a whit better than the 
preceding one, and the hardships and miseries of the unfortunate wretches know 
no end, The disastrous effects of these days of almost universal distress 
are so farereaching that hundreds of persons not only get no food to eat, but 
have not even arag toclothetheir naked bodies with. Their pitiable state has 
excited the warm sympathy of many philanthropic persons, who are collecting 
funds for meeting the urgent wants of the ‘people. This distress is much more 
marked in several parts of Gujarat, Kathiawdr and Cutch, where men and women 
of the middle class, who cannot work on the roadside, will rather die than 
beg, We are glad to learn that a number of natives of Bombay have already 
collected nearly a lakh of rupees and are employing thoroughly reliable agents 
to dispense relief at the very doors of the people. Having learnt of this 
woeful state of our poor, His Excellency Lord Curzon, our highly sympathetic 
Viceroy, has contributed a sum of Rs. 1,000 through the Government of 
Bombay towards clothing the naked poor of our Presidency, and has expressed 
a hope that his own offer will emulate others to contribute to the Fund. This 
generous act of our noble Viceroy is highly commendable, and reflects credit on 
the rare qualities of that distinguished personage. We hope that many a 
well-to-do person of this province as well as of the provinces outside it will 
emulate the noble spirit of the Highest JKepresentative of their August 
Sovereign. The work being a charitable and pious one, and intended for the 
benefit of their own brethren, it has a double claim on their purse.” 


92. The Jam-e-Jamshed bestows unstinted praise upon the Viceroy for 
his donation of Rs. 1,000 to the Gujardt Clothing 
Fund, and remarks that His Excellency has sarcasti- — 
cally reminded the wealthy class of natives of their 
duties towards their famine-stricken countrymen by expressing a hope that 
his donation will stimulate others to send their mite to the Fund. 


23. Ina recent Abk&ri case at Satara, it has transpired that the Abkdri 
contractor being precluded by law to sublet his con- 

Alleged irregularities prac- tract, is obliged to engage servants to manage his shops. 
pL P crhgeaga with These servants bind themselves to a a particular 
uantity of liquor within a particular time, failing 

a a acta oe SS a required to ae penalty to the Abas 
farmer. As, however, every contract concerning a liquor shop has to be 
sanctioned by the Commissioner, we presume that the aforesaid agreement also 


receives such sanction. Now the question arises whether this agreement to sel] 


Jém-e-Jamshed (63), 27th 
May. 


+ ee oy 
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a certain minimum quantity of liquor does not amount to an Abkari contract ? 
Whatever the reasons for such agreement may be, it certainly appears in- 
compatible with the belief that out of moral considerations Government are 
putting every restraint + the consumption of intoxicating drinks. A question 
on the subject can well be put in the Legislative Council. 


94. ‘Mr, Aston’s elevation to the High Court is not a matter which will 
afford satisfaction to the Indian people. He is no 

—'s hoe ag ie Beaker other than the Judicial luminary who made himself 
High Court and Mr, Bea- 80 notorious at Satara during the palmy days of the 
man’s hagas as District Poona murder panic, by condemning the Editor of a 


Judge, Poona. jaa Vernacular Maratha paper to asentence of trans- 
sich Mar, romicle (7) yortation for life on the charge of sedition—a sentence 


which at the time created the liveliest excitement and 
in a manner staggered humanity. As for Mr. Beaman we are almost disposed 
to envy our Maratha friends of Poona their good fortune in getting such 
@ justice-loving, large-hearted, noble-minded and generous Judge. He was 
not kere very long, but he managed during his stay in our midst to win our 
fullest confidence and earn for himself our warmest esteem and affection,”’ 


25. We hear that the income-tax assessment for Mandvi Talukain the 


_ present year of famine is larger than even the 
Income-tax assessment In average of years of good harvest. This is rather 
the Mandvi Taluka (Surat). a 
Surat Akhbér (74), 26th Strange, for owing to the prevalence of famine one 
May. should have expected a substantial decrease in the 
assessment. ‘The matter surely needs to be looked into 
by Government. The people greatly appreciate the Government’s generosity in 
granting relief to the famine-stricken and in remitting the land revenue arrears, 
and it would have been well if Government had added to their generosity by 
making a complete remission of the income-tax in the taluka. The position of 
large land-holders has grown at present very awkward. They prefer to pay the 
income-tax rather than expose their, poverty. It’is for Government, however, 
to try and preserve the reputation of these land-holders. 


26, ‘Lately the number of robberies and dacoities has gone on steadily 
iii els increasing in the districts of Poona, Thana, Nasik, 
alleged stringency of tho arms Delgaum and Ahmednagar. Some of the robbers and 
regulations in some districts dacoits concerned in them seem to have set about 
in the Deccan. their business with a coolness and audacity that is 
Gujarat (17), 25th May, Jittle short of surprising. In certain instances, rob- 
mang OO. beries have been followed by murders. Marwadis 
are the special object of attack, and if evidence were carefully collected 
it would be found that indebtedness and famine are responsible for a good many 
of these robberies and dacoities. Besides, the utterly helpless position of the 
people exposes them to dangers which are not realised by Government. No 
number of policemen, however efficient, can completely protect defenceless 
villagers. ‘he reason is that the stringency of the Arms Act has been carried 
to dangerous limits. If five armed and audacious robbers take it into their head 
to work havoc in a village situated at some distance from the head-quarters of a 
taluka, they can do so with impunity. Government cannot afford to 


station policemen in every village, and when even towns like Belgaum 


become notoriously insecure, one can well imagine how absolutely powerless 
villagers find themselves in presence of daring dacoits and audacious thieves. 
When a single shot ought to suffice to drive away dacoits and robbers, the people 
cannot do anything to protect themselves even if the latter happen to start on 


their marauding expedition in broad daylight. Distrust and suspicion, which are 


as baseless as they are unwise, are at the bottom of the policy of wholesale disarma- 


ment, After the Mutiny it was perhaps excusable for some time. But now that 


Pax Britannica reigns supreme throughout the country and the British raj has 
been placed on a solid and stable foundation, it is unfair and unwise, not to 
say cruel, to expose a loyal and docile population to the mercy of wild 
beasts and murderous robbers and dacoits. ‘That the number of their operations 


has gone on steadily increasing in recent years has bten officially acknowledged. 


21 
But mere increase in the strength of the Police will not prevent the growth of 
the mischief, because policemen cannot be ubiquitous. In reply to an in- 
terpellation by a non-official Councillor, Government announced at a recent 
meeting of the Council their intention to arm a select number of Police Patels. 
This is a very inadequate and halting measure. We fail to see why it should 
not be extended to every Police Patel. Besides, it is further necessary to relax 


_ the stringency of the Arms Act and grant to the people at least the elementary 
facilities for self-defence against robbers and wild beasts.” | 


27. Writing in approval of the Government Resolution ov the system 
of vasat in Sind, the Phenix writes :—“ We have all 
_Approval of the recent along contended that half measures in this matter 
SS eee Resolution on are as bad as none at all, and that so long as the 
e system of 7asa% in Sind. hich ficial ; 5 ; 
Phaniz (10), 24th May. igher officiais wink at the existence of the evil, 
or make a pretence of dealing with it half-heartedly, 
the illegal practice would continue to flourish. It is, therefore, satisfactory 
to see that the Government of Bombay is not disposed to treat the evil so 
off-handedly and cavalierly as did local officials in the past. Long association 
with the evil custom, and participation in its benefits by their own subordinates 
seemed to deaden the conscience of local officials to its illegality and offen- 
-giveness. But the vision of the Government of Bombay is not affected by 
these circumstances, and it is able to view the matter in all its hideous 
nakedness. It recognises the existence of a ‘ deep-rooted evil’ which it 
characterizes as‘ deplorable and calculated to bring discredit on the adminis- 
tration’; it is ‘nothing short of scandalous’ and ‘the good name of Gov- 
ernment is concerned in its immediate suppression,’ This is strong language 
indeed for a Government Resolution dealing with a complaint in which 
officials are concerned. But strong as the language is, itis by no means too 
STONE. 2.000000. Our misfortune in connection with the evil was that we had 
fora long seriesof years Commissioners and other heads of departments whose ideas 
were warped and localized by long continuance amidst the same influences and 
associations, It is, however, of no use to dwell on the dark past, in view of 
the brighter prospect before us. In Mr. Cumine we have a Commissioner 
who is free from this disqualification. From all accounts, he is making 
a praiseworthy effort to become personally acquainted with even such de- 
tails of the administration as are usually relegated to subordinates, He 
has yet to make his first cold weather tour, Fortified with the Reso- 
lution of Government, we hope to see him waging a successful fight against 
the evil custom. That fight will no doubt be long and hard. The Gov- 
ernment Resolution will go for nothing if it is not backed up by the 
hearty co-operation of all heads of offices from the Commissioner in Sind 
downwards. And even the efforts of the local officers will go for nothing if 
special precautions are not taken by them to counteract the hundred and one 
fox-like tricks that their establishments may be expected to resurt to in 
attempting to evade the necessity of foregoing this blackmail in the shape of 
lapo and rasai, which they undoubtedly regard as a vested right......:... In this 
connection, it is useless to blink our eyes to the fact that these two forms of 
blackmail are not the only illegal gratification paid to Government subordinates, 
though they are undoubtedly the most glaring, To thoroughly eradicate the 
evil it will be necessary to remove the power of stinging possessed by ‘Tapedars 
and other underlings who have no business to possess stings. This will be a 
labour of Hercules, but we hope our new Commissioner will not shrink from 


tackling it.”’ 
28, “The promotion of Khan Bahadur Sirdar Mahomed Yacub to the 
Second Grade Deputy Collectorship in supersession of 
Alleged supersession of the Rao Bahadur Choithram Ramchand is a piece of glar- 
anenikeptee nattneeDnnpe dant ing injustice done to avery capable and deserving 
- py oe Oheelide CD, oot Officer. Appointments and transfers of Deputy 
May. Coliectors in Sind have always been made according to 
seniority. The present is the only instance in which 
the claims of an officer, whose administrative abilities and literary attainments 
are of a superior order, have been overlooked. ‘fo prevent such jobs, to ensure 
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justice and fair-play, and above all to check back-door influence, is the duty of 
- His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, and it is, therefore, necessary 
that Lord Northcote should give careful consideration to such appointments 
and transfers and not allow his Secretaries and subordinates to throw dust 
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into his eyes.”’ 
29. 


A Magistrate in Karachi 
alleged to issue summdnses 
to the public in the Sindhi 
language. 

Phenix (10), 24th May. 


“A Second Class Magistrate of Karachi issues summonses to the public 


in Sindhi, which most of them do not understand. 
it is now-a-days easy to obtain the services of dn 
English writer on Rs. 10 or 12 per month, on which 
low wages, by the way, it is impossible to obtain 
a good cook. We, therefore, trust the District 
Magistrate of Karachi will be pleased to direct that 


all summonses, at least to English-speaking persons, be written out in the 
English language which is the authorized language of the local Courts,” 


30. Commenting on what it regards as an indifferent reply given by Lord 


Lord George Hamilton’s 
reply in Parliament tot ques- 
tion about the alleged illtreat- 
ment of a Brahman subordi- 
nate by a Kuropean officer. 


Kesari (109), 27th May. 


George Hamilton to a question put by Mr. Caine in the 
House of Commons re the acquittal of a European 
officer at Kharagpore charged with beating a Brahman 
subordinate with his own slippers for having come 
into his presence without taking them off, the Kesari 
remarks :—Were a ruifian priest to offer similar treat- 


ment to Europeans who enter Hindu temples with their boots on, would 
Lord George view the matter with equal coolness ? 


Si, 
Comments on the acquittal 
of a Bengal gentleman 


charged with abducting a 
Hindu girl from the custody 
of a Christian missionary 
lady at Simla. 

Kesari (109), 27th May. 


Commenting on the Simla abduction case, the Kesavi remarks :— 


In times of starvation and famine, the religious 
enthusiasm and philanthropy of the missionaries 
seem to overflow in an extraordinary manner, It 
seems that at Simlaa famine-stricken Hindu girl, 
who had a husband, a mother-in-law and a step- 
mother, was forcibly kept ina missionary orphange 
conducted by a Christian lady, one Mrs, Titler. The 


girl remained in the orphanage for some time till Babu Melaram, President of 
the Simla Arya Samaj, coming to know of her condition gave her refuge in 
the orphanage of the Samaj, Of course the missionary lady was loth to see a 
lamb from the Christian flock thus taken back tothe Hindu fold. She thereupon 
brought an action against Melaram charging him with having abducted the 
girl from her custody. Although it was clear as daylight that Mrs. Titler 
could never be the legal guardian of the girl so long as her husband and father- 
in-law were alive, and although the girl’s husband demanded in open court that 
the girl should be restored to himself, the case was proceeded with, the most 
remarkable part of it being that the expenses for the prosecution were borne by 


Government. 


Of course, in the nature of things, Babu Melaram was acquitted 


in the end, In truth the case was one of a private nature, and Government 


had no reason to interfere into the matter. 


It would not be amiss to ask if the 


conduct of Government in this affair is indicative of its boasted neutrality in 


religious matters. 


o2. 
The Rajshai case and 
alleged defiance of the 


Sessions Judge, Rajshai, by 
the District Police Superin- 
tendent. 

Bombay Weekly cho (2), 
31st May. 


“ Last week we called attention to the Rajshai case and ventured to 


state that it threatened to develop into a scandal 
unless wiser counsels prevailed. We then mentioned 
that the Sessions Judge, Mr. Lee, complained of the 
conduct of the Superintendent of Police, Mr. Ryan. 
And he had” good cause to do so. Mr. Lee must, 
indeed, be a man of great patience and forbearance — 
if the reports of the conduct of the Police Superin- 


terdent be true. - It appears the Superintendent barricaded a road used by 
Mr. Lee, set a guard of five constables, and ‘sent a notice to Mr. Lee that 


if he passed by that road he would be criminally prosecuted.’ 


It is not very 


conducive to the prospect’ of peace, security of person and prestige of 
Government if a policeman can threaten a Sessions Judge with prosecutions 
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after this manner. Mr. Ryan’s object apparantly savours of defiance of the Judge, 
and the procedure adopted is little short of vulgar. But Mr. Lee, an English 
Judge, with all its glorious traditions, was not to be intimidated by a police. 
MAN... .4:... A new element was introduced into this quarrel between the Judge 
and Policeman known as the Mohurrum case. The complainants here charged 
Mr. Ryan with burning them with torches which they or others were carrying 
in the Mohurrum procession. In connection with thie Mr. Ryan states :— 
* This complaint has been fostered by Mr. Lee, who collected these men, brought 
them to the Civil Surgeon, and instructed them to lodge complaints.’ 
Mr. Lee, in his statement, repudiates this and gives an account of what 
occurred, which seems perfectly satisfactory, There can be no doubt he never 
fostered or instigated the complaint. He felt indignant, as any honest and 
honourable man would feel, at the conduct of a policeman, who, instead of 
protecting the subjects of his Sovereign, burns them with torches. Such 
dastardly conduct is sufficient to irritate a saint. The Amritu Buair Patrika 
hears of a rumour concerning the transfer of Mr. Lee from Rajshai. Such 
transfer would be an unpardonable blunder. The Judiciary ought to be unheld. 
It is the bulwark of British rule in India. Mr. Lee is faultless; Mr. Ryan 
ought to be dismissed.”’ 


33. There are people amongst us who speak of British rule in India as 
the reign of law. But from certain occurrences that 
have transpired of late, we are constrained to say that 
far from b2ing a reign of law it is only a reign of Police authorities and 
European officials. The recent notorious Chupra and Naukhali cases bear 
ample evidence as to how the Police sometimes concocts dark plots and 
indulges in wily artifices, how the faults of the executive authorities are 
screened and how innocent people and righteous officers are made to suffer. 
Our remarks receive further illustration from an incident which recently 
occurred in Rajshai District (Bengal). The Amrita Bazér Patrika has 
published a detailed account of the incident, a careful perusal of which will 
show how European officers are ever ready to resort to all sorts of artifices 
in order to screen the conduct of their subordinates and how the spectre of 
prestige completely intoxicates them and deprives them of their senses. 
Is not the fact, that the Inspector-General and the Sub-Inspector of Police, the 
District Police Superintendent, the District Magistrate and the Joint Magistrate 
should ina manner have conspired to harass and outrageously insult Mr. Lee, 
Sessions Judge, simply because he impartially conducted the proceedings in the 
case and allowed a suit to be filed against several Police officers, indicative of 
the Police despotism which is rampant in the District? When Mr. Pennell 
refused bail to Mr. Reilly, a hue and cry was raised against his attitude by 
British officers. Is it not then disgraceful that the higher authorities and 
Anglo-Indian journals should look unmoved at the spectacle of Police officers 
thus insulting a District Judge and making sport of justice? How many more 
eases of this sort does the Viceroy wish to see before he thinks it high time to 
separate the judicial and executive functions? We understand that the 
Viceroy has taken up the question of reform in Police administration. But 
if reform simply means increasing the pay of certain officers, creating some 
new posts for silly relatives of high officials, we would recommend His 
Excellency not to bother himself much about it. Real reform of the Police 
should lie in the direction of purifying the department so as to make the Police 
areal protector of the people. But how can His Excellency find time to 
undertake such reform when he is busy with questions of greater importance 
like the Berars question, the installation of Native Princes on their gadis, 
the frontier question and the Delhi Durbar ? 


Kesart (109), 27th May. 


34. Commenting on 5 case tried by Mr. Dracup, Presidency 

; agistrate, in which one Mr. Shinde charged Mr. 
nit iciedatthe Pree, © Vakankar with having abducted his wife and which 
dency Police Court, Bombay. the Magistrate decided in favour of the accused, the 
Gurdkhi (100), 24th, 25th, Gurdkht remarks:—We regret to say that the 
ome Wer: Magistrate’s decision in the case is quite unsatis- 
factory. ‘The Magistrate would never have given his judgment in the way he 
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has done if he had taken the slightest notice of Hindu manners and customs. 
We fail to understand how the Magistrate was satisfied about the accused's 
innocence, in spite of the whole evidence pointing in the other direction, That 
the accused should have lured away the complainant’s wife to Poona, that both of 
them should have got themselves photographed, that the accused should have 
purchased the negative from the photographer to prevent detection, that: the 
complainant’s wife should have secretly left her husband’s house—all these facts 
which transpired during the evidence are sufficient to make it clear that 
criminal intimacy did exist between the two parties. It is impossible thata 
Hindu woman can get herself photographed in company of a stranger unless a 
good deal of intimacy exists between the two. We are, therefore, constrained 
to say that Mr. Dracup shut his eyes to the evidence before him and did an act of 
crave injustice in acquitting a guilty man. 


35, <A correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed complains that two very 

: obscene female figures have been put up by way of 

An obscene advertisement sqvertisement at a hakim’s shop near Sutar Chawl, 
at a hakim’s shop. in 

Bombay. Nalbazar, Bombay. He hopes the Police will cause 

A as cs (63), 31st the figures to be removed as the locality is one which 


is very busily frequented by the people. 


36. The Gujardt Mitra complains that the local Police have not suc- 
ceeded in completely uprooting opium speculation 
a TMi Cl 3) = from the city. It alleges that a certain person in the 
eng sis : city openly indulges in the speculation and that the 


large profits made by him have encouraged others 
to follow his example. It hopes the Police will look into the matter. 


Munictpalities. 


37, The Gujardt: adversely criticizes the refusal of Government to allow 
the President of the Corporation to take the con- 


The Bombay Government gratulatory address to the King-Emperor in person 


and the request of the Bom- 
bay Corporation to allow the 
President to present the 
Coronation address to the 
King-Emperor in person. 

Gujarat: (17), 25th May ; 
Jam-e-Jamshed (63), 29th 
May. 


to England. It remarks:—The attitude of Govern- 
ment in refusing to comply with the Corporation’s 
request amounts to an insult to the Bombay public. 
In 1887, however, Mr. George Cotton, the President 
of the Corporation, was allowed to proceed to England 
to present the Jubilee address personally to the late 
Queen. The present President is a Native and can 


it be that invidious racial distinctions account for the change of front shown 
by the Government on the present occasion? It is likely that Government 
may have very strong reasons for their attitude, but if so, they ought to be 
placed before the public. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses somewhat similar 


sentiments. | 


Native States. 


v8. Commenting on the confiscation by the Maharaja of Kolhépur of the 


Comments on the confisca- 
tion by the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur of tle charity-lands 
owned by the Kolhapur 
State-priest. : 

Prekshak (86), 27th 
May. | 


lands of his State-priest, a correspondent of the 
Prekshak remarks:—The Maharaja has not acted 
wisely in issuing an order for the confiscation of the 
charity-lands belonging to the State-priest. His 
cCnduct has spread discontent in the minds of his 
subjects. Ifthe Maharaja can thus confiscate the 
estates of his State-priest on the ground that he does 


not require his services any more, can anybody blame the British Government 
if it were to annex the States of all Native Chiefs on the ground that they no 


longer stand in need of the services in return for which the Chiefs were allowed 
to hold their territories by the Peshwas ? : Sere 
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89. ‘Nearly two months and a half. have now elapsed since the publica- 
hie wei. & , tion of Mr. Good’s formidable indictment ‘The 
<i, Mecklk candal.’ Khairpur Scandal,’ and we regret to note the Vazier 

rakash (38), 29th , ' 5 
May, Eng. cols. Khan Bahdédur Kadirdad Khan has yet taken no steps 
| to clear his character from the highly defamatory 
aspersions of the writer. In a former note upon the book, we had entertained the 
hope that Mr. Good’s open accusation would form the subject of a thorough 
investigation by Government. In this we have heen so far disappointed. This 
circumstance is all the more painful because the book had been given wide 
ublicity and has undergone trenchant criticism in most of the leading 
nglish and Vernacular papers. There is almost a consensus of opinion that 
nothing short of a public enquiry will rehabilitate the Vazier’s character 
from the damaging imputations of the author.......... It seems to us that so 
long as this serious impeachment remains uncontradicted, the retention of the 
Vazier any longer in his exalted ottfice is calculated to reflect discredit both on 
the authorities and the Vazier, not to mention the just ground which will be 
given for the suspicion that the charges are substantially correct and that the. 
cowardly fear of further exposure prevents the Vazier from prosecuting his 
accuser, We commend the book to the attention of Government in the hope 
that the punishment of the offender, be he the Vazier or Mr. Good, will not be 
deferred any longer.”’ 


40, A correspondent writes to the Kwthidwar News :—‘ Colonel . Hunter 
m sas did much to check bribery and corruption in 
ine Thee oo gen’, Kathidwdr, but unfortunately in some cases he went 
, ggestions igen : : 
to him about reforming the oo far, while in others he took no interest, though they 
administration of the deserved his attention. Still he was much feared 
fg Mont Gt because be kept up a vigilant eye over all whom he 
Blt wane "En “ oe )» had to deal with, But Kathiéwér is such a hot-bed of 
intrigue and corruption that nothing short of # most 
rigorous watchfulness is required to check it............. Colonel Kennedy 
could scarcely find time to look to anything which was not on his desk, and 
he also seemed to lack the nerve to take up anything that should give him any 
trouble. In fact, he could not make himself felt; and no one was afraid of 
him and afraid to do wrong. Now matters must change. Mr. Quin has the 
reputation of possessing much ability, is a quiet, unassuming but vigilant 
worker, and a strict disciplinarian, and I am sure he will do the needful to im- 
prove the situation: only he must know what he should do. With his 
permission, then, I shall endeavour to bring to his notice where improvements 
are necessary. ‘The last reorganization of the Agency offices took place during 
the regime ot Sir Charles Ollivant. Since then no one has thought of it. This 
may now receive the Political Agent’s attention. It will be found that some 
of the subordinates have been occupying one and the same position for years 
together. This is too bad, and is highly prejudicial to the service, as Colonel 
Hunter had found out in one or two cases in which he had insisted upon 
transfer in the interest of public service, with the result that much was 
brought to light, which should have been prevented long ago.......... All State 
Managers, Thandars, Shirastedars, Clerks and Karkuns should also be trans- 
ferred; and I am quite sure that much would be brought to light that would 
surprise the Political Agent. In some cases, it will be found, particularly 
in managed States, that the administrative expenditure is quite out of propor- 
tion to the income of the State or ‘dluka.......... Surprise visits should be 
made by the Political Agent to see if work goes on satisfactorily, and that every 
man has enough of work to do. He should see that no Agency subordinate is 
trading or doing the business of a money-lender, as in some cases it will be 
found that this is being done.......... He should institute a thorough inquiry 
into the character of subordinates against whom complaints are made or whose 
conduct gives rise to suspicion. He should satisfy himself if it is true that 
some subordinates drawing a couple of hundreds or less have been able to build 
palatial residences at their native places,............. He should abolish all sinecure 
appointments which are believed to have been created to maintain friends and 
relatives and protegés and remove from the service all superannuated 
persons fit.to be moved about in a wheel-barrow. If the Political Agent will 
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kindly pay attention to what I have suggested above, I am sure he will be 
able to do a great service to the public and the province. Nothing will tend 
to improve matters save keeping a very watchful eye on the subordinates and 
remaining in thorough touch with the people.”’ 


41, A correspondent writes to the Kdthidwdr News :—* As Government 
Core oe have now definitely recognized that a Chief has only 
Pies age Native Chiefs to 4 Jife-interest in his State, may I inquire if he has 

stow grants in “noney or , : ’ 
land without permission @ny right to give away large sums of money, State 
from. the Government of buildings, and even villages to be enjoyed in per- 


India. i i = petuity, to favourites or to those who may succeed in 
ru ang ba tage (21), imposing upon his imbecility, to the great and per- 
manent loss of the State.......... The Political Agent 


may not be aware that in some of the States men who have served as ministers, 
or have only been attendants, have managed to secure through questionable 
means large sums of money varying from five to forty lakhs, and even upwards ! 
In all such cases the successors of Chiefs who may have been thus imposed 
upon have every right to revoke such grants and confiscate such properties, 
even if their immediate predecessors may have failed to do so; and in thé case 
of Chiefs who fail to recognize their obligations in the matter, the Agency 
must interfere and order the resumption of such grants and the confiscation 
of such properties. Fancy a starving intriguer, a loafing pedler and a begging 
menial worth millions! Whence could, they have gct the money? The 
Political Agent may be pleased to inquire into such cases in order to bring 
them to the notice of the Bombay and the Indian Government, with a view 
to call upon the Chiefs and Télukdars to desist from making grants in mone 

and villages without the special order of the Government of India; and to 
obtain the sanction of the Government to the confiscation of all properties 
dishonestly obtained or obtained by imposing upon the Chiefs, Iam told that 
in a particular case the Jamnagar State had invalidated all such grants of 
villages, and I think rightly. This is a very important, matter, and by due 
attention being paid to it we should be saving the province from absolute and 
certain ruin. The States and Talukas are poor, no doubt, because in most 
cases, as said above, the imbecile Chiefs and Télukdars have been imposed 
upon by rascally kamdars, sycophants and menials; but men who have so 
imposed upon the Chiefs are as thriving as the fattest Bhattias of Bombay. It 
is very common in Kathidwar to see a kamdar or a syndicate of kamdars 
opening local banks in the names of their sons or relatives, so that they can 
conveniently and safely lay by what they so gain. These chaps should be 
called to a severe reckoning and should be made to disgorge all ill-gotten 
wealth, It must not be thought that the Agency has no such right to interfere 


by treaty obligations. Mr. Quin may take the matter up, and he is sure to 
succeed. ” 3 


Intelligence eetracted from the Press. 


42, “The pleaders of the Poona Bar gave a pan supari farewell enter- 
| : tainment to the Honourable Mr. H. F. Aston, I. C.8., 
Pan supart entertamment Sessions Judge, who has been elevated to the High 


ao Mr. Aston Court Bench, Bombay, last evening.......... Mr, 
Deily Telegraph and Deccan VY @nkatrao Ramchandra, Public Prosecutor, in address- 
Herald (8), 30th May. ing the Honourable Mr, Aston said :—‘ May it please 


Your Honour, We, members of the Poona Bar, avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to express our sincere gratification on the event 
of Your Honour’s appointment to a seat in His Majesty’s High Court of Bombay. 
The conscientious manrerin which Your Honour discharged your duties as 
Judge of the District Court here confirms us in our belief that Your Honour’s 
work at the High Court will be appreciated by the Bar there in the same 
spirit as we do now to-day. Your Honour has been only for the last three years 
with us here, but the whole Bar are unanimous in their opinion as to Your 
Honour’s moral consciousness in sifting all the aspects of any case that came 
before you, be it civil or criminal, intricate or simple. The Judge ought not 
to be a respecter of persons and that was Your Honour’s motto. The Seniors 
and Juniors of our Bar always felt that they were pleading before one whose 
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sole aim was to find out the truth .and to do justice to the parties before. the . 
Court, as far as human justice could go. . Constituted as we human beings are, © 
it is difficult to please all parties, But that ought not to be the motto of any 
man and that is not at least the spirit of British justice, In short, in you were 
fulfilled all the traditions of the British Court. We were always impressed with 
your franknessand hard work, A truthful Judgeis always for truth—in scorn 
of consequence. We deem that you will ever continue in our minds as exemplar 
in that respect.. Once more we congratulate you on this happy event in your life, 
and pray tothe Almighty for long life and prosperity to you and your noble help- | 
mate,. Mrs. Aston. We cannot help trespassing a moment on Your Honour’s 
patience for which we beg to be excused. We cannot help gratefully remem- 
bering the noble services Mrs. Aston has rendered to the solution of that great 
problem, we mean the free interchange of thoughts and feelings between 
Europeans and ourselves. Her connection as Secretary of the Poona Branch 


of the Indian National Association, her silent but noble work of heart will 


never be forgotten. She will always be remembered as one of the noble band 
of English women who really love the daughters of India and work heartily 
for their regeneration. May she live long and God give her health and 
energy to pursue the same noble work.’ In reply the Honourable Mr. H. F. 
Aston heartily thanked the members of the Bar for their kind congratulations. 
In regard to what had fallen from Mr. Venkatrao regarding himself it was 
of course the duty of a Judge to see that every one who came before him 
had a fair trial. He gave some counsel to the younger members of the Bar, 
to remember that they were members of a great profession. He thanked them 
for the very cordial and kind way in which they had referred to Mrs. Aston 
and to her work in connection with the National. Indian Association. She 
had endeavoured to bring together as many of their friends in Poona as 
possible. They both took as keen interest as possible in the people of this 
country. He most heartily thanked them all for their good wishes, and 
the kindly expression they had used towards Mrs, Aston.” 


43. Referring to the movement about according the farcwell entertain- 
_ ment to Mr. Aston noticed in the preceding paragraph, 
Bs tne Snag gone the Dnyin Prakdsh says :—The pleaders of the Poona 
Honourable Mr. Aston at Bar propose to give a farewell entertainment to Mr. 
ghee? Prakjeh (32), 90h ASton who has been elevated to the High Court 
aay pankin (95), ‘Bench. We do not know if it is the established 
3 . practice of the Poona Bar to give pan supari to any 
and every departing Judge. Butif the merits of a Judge are to be considered 
in giving him this mark of respect, we fail to see how Mr. Aston deserves to 
be so entertained. We have never heard of his ever having laboured for the wel- 
fare of the natives. Nor can he boast of uncommon intelligence. We are, 
therefore, of opinion that the attempt to give Mr, Aston a public entertain- 
ment is quite improper and savours of indiscrimination on the part of the 
pleaders. Mr. Aston has done nothing to deserve such treatment at our hands. 
On the contrary, he has sometimes displayed qualities quite incompatible with 
his position as Judge, wz., lack of impartiality, impatience and want of magna- 
nimity. We would only be showing our want of common-sense if we were to 
glorify Mr. Aston in this manner. 


44, A correspondent of the Kesar writes that while a marriage pro- 
oe cession was wendiny its way by the side of the Bhacur 
savans asenaen puttecs: camp, the soldiers from the parade-ground came 
Kesar (109), 27th May, forward and surrounded it, The people, however, 
having raised a cry, the military officer, according 


to the correspondent, called his men back. 


45. Another correspondent of the Kesari writes :—A party of 150 soldiers 
| ~ in charge of Boer prisoners alighted at the Gwalior 

Kesart (109), 27th May. = Station and plundered the shop of a sweetmeat seller. 
When a sepoy in the Sindia’s service remonstrated with them, they kicked him 
with their boots and broke the bone of his leg. When the shopkeeper saw 
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that his sweetmeats worth about twenty-five rupees were consumed by the ‘sol- 
diers in a couple of minutes, he carried his complaint to the chief military 
officer. The officer, however, called his men together and gave them a sermon 
as follows :—‘ You will certainly be severely punished for having left your 
duty. Still I may take it for granted that none of you have touched the sweets. 
Mind well, the beauty of knowledge is rectitude of conduct, &c.” ‘The shop-. 
keeper was asked togo back and was told that it was impossible to swallow 
sweets worth twenty-five rupees inthe course of a few minutes. When the 
injured sepoy tried to approach the military officer and show him his broken leg, 
he too was not permitted to enter the station. What an excellent example of 


_ British justice must this incident have afforded to the Boers ? 


46. A correspondent of the Kesari gives an account of the celebration of the 
: Shankaracharya festival af Hubli, at which Professor 
Professor Paranjpe’s Paranjpe is reported to have addressed the audience as 
lecture at the Shankera- follows :—'I'o be born a Bréhman is certainly the great- 
charya festival recently cs : 
itatiated ob Babli. est honour a human being can attain in this world. We 
Kesari (109), 27th May. § must all be proud to call ourselves Brahmans. We 
must try our best to preserve our Brahmanism, for 
on it the future of our country depends. ‘The Brahmans are not born to live 
and die unknown. ‘They have always made their name famous in the spiritual 
history of India. The English have only deprived us of our material -wealth. 
But spiritual wealth yet remains with us and they cannot rob us of it. In the 
person of Shankaracharya God gave us a gem of undying lustre, who revived 
the Vedic religion and banished Buddhism from India. It was Shankaracharya 
who appeared in the form of Shivaji to rescue Hinduism from utter extinction 
during the stormy times of the seventeenth century. Thus on two critical occa- 
sions did Shankaracharya come to the rescue of our religion, Weonly hope he 
might not have to manifest himself a third time. At present, in India, religion 
is ata low ebb. There is nobody to uphold our religion. Government here is 
not a defender of the Hindu faith. In the Mahabharata it is said that when 
the rulers profess a different faith from the subject people, the gods are 
disgraced, religion becomes extinct and gives way to scepticism and atheism, 
sins multiply, society falls into confusion and the subjects cannot even command 
their own wives and property. If we wish to avoid this fate, we must. pray for 
mercy and protection to God, who is King of all earthly rulers. 


47. A correspondent of the Kesari writes that Mr, Antaji Damodar Kale 

has, for a long time past, been travelling from place to 

7" The one-pice fund started place delivering lectures onthe subject of agriculture, 

y Mr. Antaji Damodar Kale.. ’ ° ; gy 

Kesari (109), 27th May. Commerce and education and collecting subscriptions 

for a fund called the ‘ Paisa Fund’ (one-pice fund). 

Committees, he says, have been appointed at a few places for the furtherance 
of the scheme. 


48. The Jam-e-Jamshed reports that in view of the alleged wide-spread dis- 
siisaiiidedhiessiieitaasianiiaiahinaas satisfaction among the Parsi community owing 
seltan of is Ca ee the acquisition by the Bombay City Improve- 
protesting against the acquisition by ment ‘Trust of the strip of land at Chowpati 
the City Lmprovemeat Trust of a strip belonging to the Parsi Punchayat, a move- 
of land ot Chowpa. ment is at present set on foot to convene a 
“Ware-vamebed (88), 99 te Mar. meeting of the entire community to protest 
against the Trust’s action. 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd June 190. 
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woe ae 
Pes Do. eee 
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eee Daily oe6 
eoo| Weekly... 
eee Do. Bae 
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Yee 


.. Ganesh Ballél Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 
i. Waman 
. Gopal 

’ Damodar Savl4ram Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


.... Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... 


... Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 


.| Bhanu Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


,| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 


», M4nekl4] Narotamdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 82... 


»| K4shidas Bha 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


man) ; 46, 

Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 
tian ; 41. 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu Chitpawan Bréh- 
| man); 32, 

‘Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Pe Manager being Damodar S4vldram Vande: 
Hindu (Mariitha) ; pu 


| Vinkyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 

' wan Brahman); 30. 
Brahman) ; 30. 

Ramchandra . Joshi, 

| (Chitptwan Brihman) ; 26. 

ithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah-' 

; 26. 


B.A.; Hindu 


- Man 


37. 

.. Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
26. 

.. Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32, 


i 
{ 


| 


| (Pathan) ; age between 36 and 40. 
. Lekhr4j Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


Muhammadan ; 26. 


gory Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu (Linga- 
yat) ; l. 


7 Ism4il K&zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
N snabhhi Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 45 ee 


—— Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
age 30 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Honji, B.A. ; 

Parsi ; 31. 


Ardeshar Dinsha G&ndhi; P4rsi ; 42 ... 


ndis; Hindu (KAchia, i.c., a 


vegetable seller) ; ; 42. 
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900 
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GUJARATI—continued. 


| 
i 


06 | Deshotkarsh os» eee Ahmedabad «| Weekly... —..) M@nekl4l_ Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 30 
Brahman ; 35. 
Do. .,, «| Rangild4és Gopald4s; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 
| Bania) ; 47. | : 
568 |Fursad ... ‘cc 90s | BOMUDRT «0 soe Monthly... +...| Bomanji Navroji KAbr&ii; Parsi; 41 ... ae 600 


i 


{ 


57 | Din Mani owe -«-| Broach ...» bee 


59 | Gadgadat ooe| cnet DO. see ono| Weekly vee a, — -Manchhdr4m; Hindu (Dassoda} 1,000 
| | ania); 35. 
60 |Gap Sap ... ay. orn ee + ae vee Fortnightly ,..) Perozsh4h Jehengir Murzban; Parsi ; 25... 425 


G1 | Hitechchhu oe ..| Ahmedabad ,,,! Weekly... | desing Mulji ; liadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 400 


62 | Jam-e-Jahainooma ---| Bombay.e. seal Os has ae Ratanshaw Frdémji Achéria ; Parsi; 25 eee! 300 
{ e ” e* , . 

6:3 | J4m-e-Jamshed .., eit WO owe: bal MY al ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi ; 52 a 3,000 

| 
4. | Kaira Vartaman ... ot ee a seal WOOUREY cas .. Kehandas Fulchand; Hindu (Shrévak 79 
| Bania) ; 63. | 
65 | Nagar Charcha or the} Bombay... ail OAT. ...| Atdeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33. 500 
Topics. | | | | 

66 | Navsari Prak4sh .. » | Navsari... od Do, ses .+-| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 52 ... vee ooo) 800 
| 

g7 | Nure Elam a -¢.| Bombay... set Monthly... .../ Merw4nji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... si a 600 


{ 

| | Pia i eee 

68 | Nydyadarshak . «.. ..| Ahmedabad ,,.; Fortnightly —..., Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa ShriméAli 300 
| | Shravak Bania) ¢ us 

69 | Praja Mitra va ..| Kardchi,,. ... Bi-weekly ...| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; P4rsi; 28 ... vai 300 


70 | Praja Pokér one vist OUPAS cK: cis) Weekly ... a Hormasji Jamsedji - Parsi; 42 .:. eae ag 500 
| 


“7 | Punch Dand ‘ai ...| Bombay... a Pe hes .. Jamnadas Bhagvandas‘; Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
| | | 39 
, : Y . . . e 

72 | Samsher Babédur | Alimedabad .:.|: Do... ...( savaibhal Réichand ; Hindu  (Shravak 200 
: | Bania) ; 57. 


- | Stri Bodh... ies ...| Bombay... .. Monthly... .... Kaikhoshru Navroji kabraji ; Paral; 67 i 400 


74 | Surat Akhbar _... viel BOPRO: a ...| Weekly... ..., Phirozshih Edalji Patel ; ge are a 300 
75 «6©| Svadesh Banchu «.. .e| Mahudha so re .... MAneklAl Khushaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 0 a4 250 


-; | Vishvadarshan ... ...|Kaira «. ..., Do. 4. ... Parsotam Manixhankar; Hindu (Audich Brah-| os. 
| man) ;°2v. 
| 
HINDI. : | | | 
77 | Pandit... ne - FOune oy oes WOEKLY 5. a ae Gangarim Wanwe ; [Hindu (Wan- 125 
| | | Jarl, ; . = : zi 
78 Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Eombay “s | OS eG ... Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar, 6,200 
chike. : | ~ Brahman); 36. | 
K A‘NARKSE, | ae | 
| : , wee 
79 |Digvijaya... + | Gadag wo. 4.) Weekly. ... Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Bastimayad; Hindu ,., 
Be? hee | | (Devang, Lingavat). 
gq | Hubli Patra a 2 ERO has cet eno. ...| Hanmant Sanjiv Sagar ; UWindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
| man); 43. | 
g) | Karndtak Vritta... ..| UVharwar sgl Aa aes (1) Shivrim Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 800 
' | | (Karhd4da Brahman); 3°. | 
| | | (2) Annichdrya PAél4charya Hoskeri; Hindu! 


| | | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 32. eee 
gy | Loka Bandhu... Re iaie } eee vei Dee ee .. Gurur4o R4vhavendra Mamd4épur; Hindn 300 
tbe | | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 37. | 


ree Mitra one ...| Haveri (Dhar- Saat | Guddo Melgir Naédgir; Hindu (Deshasth' ... 
wir), : | Bra h man} . 


* 


Rasik Ranjini... ses SAG Ls Soe 3 .. Gauvishankar Rémprasid; Windu (Kanoja 200 

“4 a : | at Brahman) ; +). Sea eR 

5 | Satv4 Vritta nee SEE ES | Ara * ee »» Shrinivas Raghavendra Umachigi ; indu 200 
- ¥e chs | | | | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. | 

| 

} 


MakAtTHI, ; 


’ «| 


Thiua ... 7 1 RETA Be hahindth Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 700 
| : maa | Bréhinan) ; 06. ibe Saath Mr secon 
Dhulia ... ik: A ee» Vithal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 400 


&G Arunodaysa ees ee 


ge | ATYAvar’ os eee vee | Rebhenant¢ O0; | 
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MaRra’THI—continued. | | | 

| ithe | | 

a 89 | Chandanshu se ». Tasgaon -«| Weekly ... «| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- ! 28 

y shasth Brahman); 38. 

| 90 | Chandrakant «| Chikodi | Do. ise Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindn (Chit- 1U0 

a | | pawan Brahman); 36. | 

i 91 | Chandrodaya ve) Chiplun DO, -.| Sadéshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan: 250 

Pt | | Brahman); 34. 

af 92 | Chikitsak... Ry » Belgaum see! Do. ee Bi saa Bhimé]ji ; Hindn{(Deshasth Brébman) ; 600 

nA | “ 

1 4 93 | Chitragupta .e+| Karad ... Do. ..| Jagannath Tad Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda) 100 

hh | ) | Bréhman) ; < | 

0 94 | Dakshin Vritta ... »» Kolhapur sal Os <i Sadashiv Vibha Parasnavis; Hindu (Chandra- 17 

“ | senlya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 63. | 

= 95 | Deen Mitra | Boinbay... Be re eae | coe 

| 96 | Deshakdlavartamin .... Erando! «| ADO, Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth' 218 

id | | Brdhman); 37. | 

re * g7 | Dhdrwar Vritta ... ..., Dharwar oe ~R4o  Sdheb a. Ramchandra Joglekar ; 700 

a | : | Hinda (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 52. | 

i ; 98 | Dnydn Sagar ..| Kolhapur ve Do. ay “nm Vithal Mantri ; Hinde (SArasvat Brah-' 275 

a | | a man); 36. | 

4 99 | Gurékhi ... .... Bombay... Do. | Vinayak Nérayan Bh4te; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,400 

3 | Bréhman) ; 32. | 

i 100. | Gormui 5 ue was Do. vee Daily vee! Do. do. _ 1,000 

iy 101 | Hindu Punch ...| Thana ...| Weekly ... . Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitp&wan 200 

a | Brahman) ; 36. 

‘ty 102 | Jagaddédarsh ..| Ahmednagar Do. vos! Kashinath = Bahir&y Limaye; Hindu (Chit-| 100 
' | | _ pawan Brahman) ; 47. 

i 103 | Jagadhitechchhu .... Poona | Do. ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 4,000 

4 | : wan Brahman) ; 70. 

; 104 | Jagatsamachir ... | Thana Do. | Trimbak  <A’b ji Raéje; Hindu (Kiyasth 600 

* : Prabhu) ; 36. 

Hl 105 | Kal .| Poona. Do. 4m Mahddev Parenjpe, M.A. ; Hindu 2,500 

et ! (Chi _— Brahman) ; 40. 

106 | Kalpataru..,, ...| Sholdyur «i Do, ,.., Govind Nd&rdyan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
H e ! Brdhman) ; 43. | 

my 107 Karmanuk rr Poona... e+! .Do. sina o06 Hari Nérdyan Apte ; Hindu (Chitpawan 4000 

4g ; : : Brihman) ; 32. 

4 10g | Keral [<okil ...| Lombay... .»| Monthly .| Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 2,000 

up | | Brdéhman) ; 45. 

4: 109 | Kesari ee; POONA a Weekly ... ,..| Dal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu\ 13,000 
i | | (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 39. 

4 110 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta .... Dhulia ... —...! Do. ...| Balwant Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth' 100 
4 | | Brahman) ; 39. 

a 11) | Kh4ndesh Vaibhav 4 De. le ree ...( Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 800 

Ve | / pawan Brahman) ; 50. 
uh 112 | Kumta Vritta... Kumta . | Dow ... vee, Lakshman B4buréo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 300 
J : Br4kman) ; 42. 

q 119 | Lokamata.. ..  ...| Vengurla oo} Do. ., Bamkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| 525 

a | Brahman); 23. 

a $ | 

13 114 | Lokaseva ... ese eee) NGsik ... =o, Dow 4. ~~ ves) Anant V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan 300 

1 | Brdéhman); 85. 

| ‘ 115 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ,,;Satdra .. 4, Do 4 sai Babiji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 160 

iy | 11¢ | Moda Vritta ... nt we or eee «| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 

noe 

fai | Brahman) ; 50. 

iy 

ih . 117.| Mumbai Vaibhav ».| Bombay... «| Daily .,,  «se| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 

oe wes | pawan Brahman ); 39. 

i 118 | Mumbai Vaibhav As das pee NS kc a Do. do. ee} 1,100 
a 119 Nagar SamAché4r... ee; Ahmednagar eee Do. eee PTT OObsre 75 
a 129 | Nésik Vritt ... ...| Nasik ... 4.) Do. .«  ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 250 
a | Brahman) ; 28. : 

| 1) San 1 Winkni VaiONOY ccs one] IPAD ous esel DO. ces $6 arly Ramebandra Vij¢purkar; Hindu 83 

Ht oe he 

4 oy 122 N ydy’ Sindhu eee eee Ahmednagar eee Do. eee oes Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 200 

ae 7 | . Brahman) ; 28, 
an 123 | Pandhari Bhushan _—...,| Pandharpur | Do., ou...’ oon} Vithal Keshav , Camere 5 ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 150 
Be | | wcimcostalabe | 
ea ; me 
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MaRra’THI—continued. | | | 
eae | “ 
89 | Chandanshu ~~ .. Tasgaon «| Weekly ... «| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De . 28 
| | shasth Brahman); 38. 
90 | Chandrakant «| Chikodi «| Do. v0 Ganesh Moreshvar Kh4dilkar; Hindn (Chit- 140 
| | : pawan Brahman) ; 36. 
91 | Chandrodaya we) Chiplin Mee das ..| Sad&éshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 
| | Lrak.man) ; 34. 
92 | Chikitsak... vee » Belgaum vee! Do. ee aa Bhiméji ; Hindn{(Deshasth Brahman) ; 600 
| 4 
93 | Chitragupta | Karad ... Do. wel | JagannAth Napa Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| | | Bréhman) ; ¢ | 
94 | Dakshin Vritta ... .» Kolhapur car ae = Sadashiv Vishal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chandra-, 175 
| seniya Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 63. | 
95 | Deen Mitra | Boinbay... BP a a ee | oes 
96 | Deshakdlavartaman » Erandol | Do. Mahadev Padndurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
| | a Brahman), 37. | 
97 | Dharwar Vritta ... .., Dhérwar | Dae. .., Rao Saheb Antji canenapg vogiekar 700 
: : | Hindu (Chitpawan Silat s3 
98 | Dnydn Sagar ..| Kolhapur } Do. iy ae, Vithal Mantri ; Hinds A Brth- 275 
| | a man); 36. 
99 | Gurékhi ... ...| Bombay... 1 Be, .. Vinayak Narayan Bh4ite; Hindu (KarhAda 2,400 
| | | Brahman) ; 32. | 
100 | Gurdkhi ... vs Pere, tS vee Daily ~ Do. do. 4 5,000 
101 | Hindu Punch ...| Chana .... Weekly ... Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitp&wan’ 900 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
102 | Jagaddédarsh ...| Ahmednagar Do. .s| Kéghinath Bahir&y Limaye; Hindu (Chit-| 100 
| | _ pawan Brdéhman) ; 47. 
193 | Jagadhitechchhu ..., Poona fee i. ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekat ; Hindu (Chitpé- 4,000 
| wan Brahman) ; 70. 
104 | Jagatsamdchir ... | Thana Do. | Trimbak  A’b ji Réje; Hindu (Kiyasth 600 
: | Prabhu) ; 36. 
105 | Kal | Poona ' Do. 4m Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A. ; Hindu! 2,500 
| (Chi _— Bréhman) ; 40. 
106 | Kalpataru..,, ,..| Sholdpur «| Do. ,../ Govind Ndrdyan Kdkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
» ! Brahman) ; 43. | 
107 | Karmanuk eee woe! Poonases eee: aan ..| Hari Niérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan) 3,000 
, ! | Bréhman) ; 32. 
108 | Keral [<okil ...| Lombay... ..| Monthly .| Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda} 2,000 
| | Brdhman) ; 45. 
109 | Kesari __... “ ... Poona a Weekly ... | Bal Gan idhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 13,000 
| | (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 39. 
119 | Khandesh Chitragupta .... Dbulia ... | --Do, .».| Balwant Kéoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth' 100 
| | Brahman) ; 39. 
11) | Kh4ndesh Vaibhav ...!_ Do. o Do. . «| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 800 
| / pawan Brahman) ; 50. 
112 | Kumta Vritta... Kumta .. «| Do. . eve; Lakshman B4bur4o. Hegde; Hindu (Sérasvat 300) 
: Br4kman) ; 42. | 
113 | Lokamata .. oe ». | Vengurla see, Do. = R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gand §25 
Brahman); 23. 
| 
114 Lokaseva eee ess eee N 4sik eee eee, Do. eee iail Anant V4aman Barve ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 300 
| Bréhman) ; 85. 
115 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ,,| Sdtdra .., | ee | P4ndurang Babdji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 150 
35. | 
116 | Moda Vritta .. «| Wai oe Dow oe oe] KAshineth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
Brahman) ; 50. 
117.| Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... «| Daily .,,  «se| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
aries | peraa pean ); 39. 
118 | Mumbai Vaibhav A das a NS oc ae do. | 400 
119 Nagar Samachér.., ate Ahmednagar «| Do. oo eos OT TE ? 75 
1290 | N&sik Vritt ... | Ndsik ... 4...) Do. ..  ...) Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 250 
| Bréhman) ; 28. : 
39: | Nipani Vaibhav ... «oo Mipini ...  esel DO. sec “6 Wer Ramchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 83 
. ) | réhman’. 
129 | Ny4yé Sindhu .., «| Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... «| Waiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth} 200 
: | 7 Brdhman); 28, 
123 P andhari Bhushan eee Pandharpur eee Do, wee Vithal Keshay. scr dn. r Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
| | : } emcaabben 
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MARATHI—contued, | 
124 | Pandhari Mitrib sce | Pandharpur | Weekly ,,, .| Govind Sukh4rim Hidker; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
125 | Poona Vaibhav Valgaon Do. ...| Ganesh Mahédev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 300 
| Bréthman) ; 38, 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika -»| Jalgaon Do. | Nir@yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| | Bréhman) ; 37 | 
127 | Prabodh Ratna ... .| Barsi .| Monthly .| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 4@ ... 75 
128 | Pratod .| Isl4mpur .| Weekly .. .»6| Ramchandra Niardyan Kashalkar; Hindu! 360 
| ' (Karhdda Brahman) ; 44, 
129 Rdéghav Bhushan oo-| Yeola Do. ; Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35. 135 
130 | Satya Mitra eee soo Malegaon.. Do. | Baélchand Hirdchand Gujarati; Jain; 25... 175, 
13) Saty& Shodhak .| Ratndgiri Do. .... Hari Naérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 1,000 
: Brahman) ; 55. | 
132 Sholépur Sam4ch4r »| Sholapur Do. ., Narsdppa Abinna; Hindu (Ka@mati) ; 42 375 
133 Shrigonda Vritt ... «e+ | Shrigonda Do. ,..| Balabhai J&anubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ;' 100 
; 39. | 
134 Shri Shehu oes oe] ALATA — vec Do. ; | Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brah-' 100 
man) ; 22 
135 Shubh Suchak son] DOs Do, oes Rémeohandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brd&himan) ; 50. 
136 Sudarshan aes -| Ahmednagar Do. .| Dhondo teen in Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth 40) 
| Brahman) ; ‘ | 
137 | Sudhakar awa oo| Pen Do. me | Naréyan Ceeah Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan 400) 
: Bréihman); 41. 
1238 Vartadarah eee * Malvan see Do. z Narayan P undlik Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brih- 600 
| man); 41. 
139 | Vengurla Vritta ... .| Vengurla cont: DO. cee! bi wr Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gand 300 
| rahman); 42. 
140 | Vidya Vilas os .| Kolhapur a Do, .«.| Shankar Raghun4th Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
! | pawan Brahman) ; 45. 
141 | Vidya@rthi... eee soe} Nandurbér int ees .».| Sad4shiv Vaman Mardthe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Very email. 
| Brahman) ; 24 | 
142 | Vividh Dny4u Vistér ...| Do. .. — ...| Monthly ..| Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu (Karhada; — 600 
| “i Brahman) ; 32. 
143 | Vrittas4r ied ra ooo| WAl mers .| Weekly ... Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
bis pawan Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | Vritta Sudha wie oor, SAtAYAa oe See eee ...| Ramchandra V4aman Khatavkar; Hindu (De 100 
shasth Brahman); 35. 
145 | Vya4pari... oe onsl POODA esc Do .o| N&ne Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
| man); 39. 
SInDt | | 
146 | Khairkhih Sind .,. —«..| Karachi .o.| Weekly ... Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Aimil); 27 a 600 
147 | Muin-ul-Isl4m_... FO Wee aap ° i” or a | Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan; Muham-|_... 
‘| madan; 46. 
148 | Sind Sudhér ae a aay ee ‘ Bis sins ee Kh4nohand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 33 vet 60) 
149 Sookree von ree ree Do. ie P Do. eee i as Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania) ; $0 ses 200 
Urpo. 
: ae 
150 | Pombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... «| Weekly... | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk ;; 700 
| Muhammadan ; 46. 
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vg | Siddbeabe var ser-—-—xt-Bibgallut oe oem Pacsehrhics Shiva)i jkr; Hinds (Mar&tha);| 150 
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MARA’THI AND UBDU. 


155 | Champéavati ave ap. Bid (Hyderabad! Weekly ... ...| Krishnaréo Trimbakrao Rajurkar; Hindu 125 
; Deccan). (Brahman) ; 30. 


156 | Gulbarga Samdchér _...| Gulbarga ot ee ie »..| Parashram Govind; Hindu(Brahman); 46 ... 500 


PoRTUGU £SE-KONKANI. 


167 }A Luz. sea ...| Bombay... w.| Weekly os. ...| Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 ..-| 1,000 
158 | Luso-Concanim ... a DO ie ii fee ..., C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 sis en ote 600 
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Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


C, The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that wnen the long a (Hy or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(Si = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


Db. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
No. Name of Publication. {| Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
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MARATHI. | 


88a | Bramhodaya ... ».| Kolhapur ...| Fortnightly 4. 


Oe ste aie 


| 
1284 | Praxashak ... ...| Bijapur ...( Weekly ...| Mr. Govind Gangadhar Pendse, Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 20. 


1374 | Udyamotkarsh ...| Bombay oof DO, 


Notz.—The Indian Spectator (6) is amalgamated with the Votce of India (15). Mr. K. N. Kabraji has severed 
his connection with the Rast Goftdr (25) from the lst May. Mr. Pallonji Barjorji Desai is now Editor of the paper. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “Peace at last! The whole Empire will unite in congratulating 
heist Hest bhi Lord Kitchener, Lord Milner and the Supreme 
Sind Gazette (13), Grd Government upon the successful termination of one 
June, of the most arduous, difficult and expensive cam- 
paigns of modern times. When President Kruger 

and the Boer Government issued their celebrated ultimatum of October 1899, 
but few foresaw the enormous expenditure of valuable lives that was to follow, 
and not one in ten thousand suspected the length and cost of the campaign that 
was to determine for ever the political control of United South Africa. 
To the causes that led up to the declaration of war, and to the many remarkable 
incidents of that war, it is not necessary here to refer. Suffice to say that we 
found a foe worthy of our steel,—a foe who has taught us many an unpleasant 
lesson, yet who by his indomitable pluck, sustained energy, and marvellous 
resource has thoroughly commanded our sincere respect. If the Boers have 
been a long time realising the fact that their position was hopeless, we can but 
admit that they have shown that very spirit which has distinguished the 
British race throughout its history,—they did not know what it was to he 
beaten and would not surrender until they were satisfied of honoured treat- 
ment, not only for their leaders but for their people at large. With the terms of 
peace we have every reason to be satisfied. Whilst the burghers in the field will 
be compelled to surrender all guns, rifles and ammunition, and to acknowledge 
British: sovereignty in every way, they will not be deprived of their liberty or 
property. Further, a sum of three millions sterling is to be placed in the hands 
of the British Commissioners to help in the restoration of homesteads and farms 
that have been destroyed during the war. The Transvaal will become a British 
Colony and will doubtless before long recognise the advantages of its position and 
the generosity of itsrulers, For the terms of surrender are undoubtedly generous, 
The strong and victorious, however, can well afford to be merciful, and we 
trust now that peace has been at length restored, that it will not be long before 
the people of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony realise that they can be 
happier, wealthier, and in every way better treated and better served as subjects 
of the British Empire than as members of two independent but not very ad- 
vanced South African States. Wecan besure that the Federation of South 
Africa will not be deferred a day longer than is absolutely necessary, and that 
practical independence and local self-government will follow as a matter of 
course. Our business now is to forget the past, to heal old wounds and spare 
no effort to bring about that unity of thought, deed, and political aspiration 
which are characteristic of the British peoples in every part of the globe. The 
educated Boer has all the best characteristics of the successful Briton, and the 
amalgamation of the two peoples should be a matter in which every part of the 
Empire should lend a willing hand. Would that another Cecil Rhodes might 
appear to cement by his magnetic personality, commanding will, great wealth, 


and strong Imperial sentiment that union of head and. heart which all hope to | 


see established before long in the new United States of South Africa.” 


2. “Itisa matter of great relief that the disastrous war has at last been 
concluded and peace restored in South Africa. For 

yw digs eo): ‘th more than two years Great Britain was engaged in a 
apne ee Soe ene strife with the South African Republics, which has 
taxed the resources of the nation to a.very great extent. ‘The struggle has come 
to an end and peace has been declared. To have to spend two hundred and 
fifty millions is no joke. The loss in men and money is certainly very heavy 
considering the return that Lord Kitchener and others have been avle to secure. 
The results of the war are not encouraging as trade has been paralyzed and in- 
digenous industries dislocated. Before the commencement of the wrr, some 
Liberal statesmen had declared from public platforms the inadvisability of under- 
taking the war, but Mr. Chamberlain and others could not be prevailed upon and 
the hostilities assumed a graver attitude. At the commencement the English 
Generals were quite confident that the Boers would be crushed in no time, but 
experience taught them a good lesson and a wholesome lesson too, which they 
would ever bear in mind. The English were under the impression that the 


Boers had no discipline and that they had not received that training which was | 
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essential for field service, and consequently they had entertained high and some- 
what false hopes of their success, but the tactics resorted to by the Boers not 
being quite intelligible at the commencement, the British had to sustain much loss 
during the earlier part of the war. It affords us, however, very great pleasure 
to note that after an arduous struggle Great Britain has terminated the hosti- 
lities and gladdened the hearts of the people of England and India alike.......... 
The terms now made public are not far different from the conditions com- 
municated by Lord Kitchener last year and the Boers will now enjoy rest and — 
peace. The Coronation is drawing very near and the conclusion of peace has 
very naturally enhanced the rejoicings of the people. Thera is jubilation 
everywhere and this happy news has redoubled the energies of the British as 
well as the Indian subjects to celebrate the auspicious occasion with great 
joy.” [In another issue the same paper remarks that the credit of bringing 
about the peace is mainly due to the generous instincts of the British Govern- 
ment. | 


8. ‘Reuter announces the proclamation of peace and the termination 
of the South African war. It is a happy news 
and all people will naturally be glad to hear it, 
The South African war has taught England many 
lessons which she will not forget for years to come, The war has 
taxed the resources of the country to such an extent that commercially 
speaking the country is much impoverished. It has cost England 
the enormous amount of two hundred and fifty millions sterling, and 
bearing in mind the loss of human life one is tempted to ask the question 
what is the return for all this worry and anxiety as well as this loss in men 
and money.......-.. The conclusion of peace has gladdened the hearts of all 
men, in India as well as in England, It must be said that the credit of bringing 
about the peace is in some measure due to the British Government, as it 
generally rests with the stronger Power either to continue the struggle or to 
put an end to it, Till the Coronation ceremony of the King-Emperor is over, 
people will naturally be engaged in celebrating that occasion. But after the 
event is over people will ponder over the losses and gains in the struggle. The 
peace has been concluded and one more province has been added to the British 
Empire ; but the nation may possibly say that one more weak limb has been 
added to the Empire, which will have to be carefully nursed and fed with a 
view to prevent it from being a danger to the whole body.” 


Native Opinion (35), 4th 


June, Eng. cols. 


4, Weare extremely glad to state that Reuter at last announces the 
se bie hi much longed-for piece of information that all the 
Kathiawdér Times (8), 3rd 


panea Boer Delegates as well as Lord Kitchener and Lord 
Milner have signed the document containing the 
terms of surrender.......... Such a happy termination of the terrible and long- 


protracted war has proved to be the most auspicious sign of the approaching 
Coronation Day, which will consequently be celebrated and enjoyed by all the 
subjects of His Imperial Majesty both at home and abroad with treble 
enthusiasm and rejoicings. The event gives peace and rest to the excited 
nerves and limbs of many sons of Britain and her dependencies, who were 
fichting for their country’s cause for the last three years nearly. Now they 
will be allowed, we think, to return home to eujoy the Coronation ceremony 
of their august Sovereign.” 


5. “What demonstration are we in Poona going to make now that peace 


iia iia has been concluded? Poona has often been stigma- 
Preps oe (11), tised as ‘ the sleepy hollow.’ It is time, therefore, that 
: it did something to wipe away the stigma. The fact 

of the matter is Poona wants rousing; why, look at the enthusiasm manifested 
at home: ‘Cheering crowds are parading the streets and bells are ringing.’ 
We learn from a later telegram from London, June Ist, that ‘ the words “ peace 
is proclaimed ” in red letters on a white ground were displayed on the Mansion 
House between five and nine o’clock. Crowds assembled at the chief centres in 
London, such as the Mansion House and Piccadilly Circus, with flags, trumpets 
and whistles, The scenes of the Mafeking night were repeated. What could 
we say or do after this? We shouldall be stirred up to jubilant feelings. Only 
think after nearly three years of hard fighting, of success and reverses, and of 


13 


difficulties which were at first hardly subjected and the loss of thousands of 
valuable lives—not to speak of the millions of pounds spent,—the Boer resistance 
has come to an end, and the great Boer war is over.’ And once more we are 
to have the blessings of peace. We presume that thanksgiving services will be 
held in all the Churches and Chapels, but outside these there should be 
festivities and rejoicings in all Poona. All the principal buildings and shops 
in Poona should be decorated with flags and bunting and illuminated at night 
and there should be a universal holiday for all the offices. The military too 
might have a torch-light procession accompanied by glorious music of the 
bands winding up with a pyrotechnic display. But we fear that we can only 
wish for all these things and look in vain for their accomplishment.’’ 


6. Commenting on vk ye mye = peace im South Africa, the Adal says :— 
? e war which for the last two years and a half had kept 
ee the English and the Boers in “Gdapeiis and papers 
which had furnished an opportunity to the Australians for the accomplishment 
of their political designs, and which has indirectly imposed an annual 
burden of 78 lacs on India, has now come to an end. The news of peace has 
been received in different moods in different quarters. There are many among 
the Boers in South Africa and India who are inclined to regret their loss of 
independence. It is the youthful prisoners among the Boers who feel most 
uncomfortable. This is but natural, for will not their whole lives be spent 
henceforth under the gall of servitude? It is difficult to say whether we 
should be glad or sorry for the peace. No doubt, as subjects of His Majesty 
the King of England, we must feel joyful at the news. But as ordinary 
men created by God, we cannot help regretting the circumstance that a certain 
body of God’s creatures have lost their independence. We are, no doubt, 
glad that the slaughter of men has now ceased; but how can we not 
bewail the fate of the Boers who have fallen into the jaws of dependence, 
more terrible than the jaws of death? Of course, as Imperialists we rejoice 
in the extension of the British Empire; but if we take int» account the happi- 
ness of the world as a whole, we must indeed lament this increase in the 
number of slaves on the earth. 


7. After a good deal of hesitation, peace has at last been concluded 

, between the English and the Boers. Like plague 
Kesars (109), Srd June. = and famine, war is also a national calamity. . It is 
therefore natural that every one should heartily rejoice at the conclusion ofa 
war in which patriotic heroes like the Boers were likely to be completely crushed 
beneath the overwhelming force of a powerful nation. Our joy is augmented 
by the consideration that the conclusion of peace has relieved the British 
Government of a burden which had become too heavy for them. The fear 
that some DeLarey or DeWet might mar the universal enthusiasm on the 
very day of the Coronation has now passed away. LEnglish politicians need 
not, henceforth, be uneasy. with the thought that, following the advice of 
Mr. Chamberlain, they might one day throw the whole empire into some 
fearful pit. The people, the Ministers and the King of England must surely 
have received the news of peace with an unparalleled thrill of joy. The 
approaching Coronation, the capture of Lord Methuen which still further 
embittered public opinion against the war, the opportunity which the con- 
tinuance of the war afforded to the successful accomplishment of political 
designs by foreign nations and the increasing discontent of the people 
against the Ministry owing to the imposition of new taxes —all these cireum- 
stances seem to have conspired to induce England to agree to conditions 
which are no better than what she could have got a year ago. Whenthe news 
of peace reached London, tke whole city was lost in a thrill of ecstasy. If 
after this first burst of joy has subsided, Englishmen were to consi ler calmly 
why it is that they should feel so joyful, they will come to the conclusion that 
they ought to rejoice not because their politicians have benefited the nation in any 
way, but because, fortunately for them, the country has been savei betimes irom 
the pit of utter ruin to which she was being drifted by the egregious blunders of 
the politicians. England has lost by the Boer war materially as well as morally 
in a way she has never done before, Worse than the loss of money, which is 
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simply terrible, is the loss of her military reputation and of her officers. The 
English army has suffered in the estimation of the world and its training has 
been found ill-adapted for the requirements of modern warfare. Her veteran 
soldiers and generals have all been sacrificed at the altar of war, and it. would 
take years to fill the void which their loss has created. The loss which England 
has had to endure in this. war can well be likened to that sustained by the 
Marathas at the battle of Paniput, Is it not wonderful that a small body of 
twenty-five or thirty thousand farmers should have tried the strength of three 
lacs of British soldiers for not less than three years ? No doubt, President;Kruger’s 
vow about staggering humanity has well-nigh been fulfilled. Although the 


- conditions of the treaty are called ‘the terms of surrender,’ closer observation 


will show that the Boers have lost nothing beyond their independence. On 


_ the whole, the terms of peace seem to be more advantageous to the Boers than 


to the British. 


8, Commenting on the i "e pore between the British and the 
ere Boers, the Duydn Prakdsh says:—By this peace, a 
Bega Prakash (52), Sth generous and patriotic nation hes forfeited its 
: independence. <A brave people, who for 31 months 
fought for their country and independence braving all kinds of privations, have 
been obliged to surrender their arms and bow in submission to their foes. 
The Boers are so far fortunate, however, that they are entrusted by Providence 
to the care of a nation which contains men who declare that they shall be 
treated like brave friends. It was the will of Providence that the Boers should 
lose their liberty and that they must reconcile themselves to their fate. ‘Chey 
must henceforth try to elevate themselves by the aid of those uncommon virtues 
which they possess and for the display of which there is field enough under 
British rule. If the Boers flourish under British rule, it will incite other 
dependent nations to work for the improvement of their condition. 


9, The war has caused a fearful gap in the British Army. While 
Gurékhi (100), 5th June. England was entangled in the meshes of war, the 
Other European Powers who were inimically inclined 
towards her found an excellent opportunity to further their political designs. 
It appears from the terms of the treaty that His Majesty has adopted Lord 
Rosebery’s suggestion of converting the Boers from a band of brave foes into 
one of brave friends. One condition in particular, viz., that the Dutch language 
shall be taught in public schools, reflects the highest credit on the liberal 
principles of His Majesty’s policy. The rebels in Cape Colony have also been 
treated ina way which leaves nothing to be desired. In dealing with the 
Boers His Majesty has displayed true statesmanship and richly deserves the 
blessings of his subjects in all parts of the British Empire. 


10. The mighty British Government has at last been obliged to make 


Vidya Vilis (140), 6th peace with a handful of Boers, From the terms of 


June peace which have been made public at present, it 

i appears that the Boers have not lost anything besides 
complete independence. ‘That the Boers were able to hold at bay for three 
long years such a formidable mass of the British army, is the fruit of their 
intense patriotism. They would never have earned such undying renown, had 
it not been for their love of their mother-land. Unswerving faith in one’s 
country never fails to bring its fruit to the patriot. The history of Cuban 
independence is an excellent illustration in point. We should, therefore, be 


ready to work incessantly and faithfully for the regeneration of our country 
and our efforts are sure to be crowned with success. : 


11. ‘ The event of events for the world is the coming Coronation of King 
a Pe ne Edward VII. And that. event is preceded by 
PRs i, Tico another, no less important, no less auspicious, 


namely, the ratification of peace with the Boers in 
South Africa. What could be more auspicious than the formal official 


recognition, as the Sovereign Lord of the British Empire, its Colonies and 
Dependencies, of the most popular Monarch of our times, ushered in by 


daughter of the gods, the healer of all wounds and sores? To those who know 
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how far His Majesty has influenced the course of recent negotiations, making 
for peace as honourable to the British as it is cheering to the brave burghers 
of South Africa, this settlement may well appear a reward of magnanimous 
and wisely-directed efforts, The Coronation of King Edward will shine all the 
more brightly in the pages of history for this timely conclusion of peace, over 
which many more nations than the Boer and the British are found rejoicing 
to-day. In India we welcome the event with no less enthusiasm,” 


‘« 12, “The enthusiasm in the whole of the British Empire which followed 
Bombay Hast Indian (1) the announcement that peace had been signed at 
qi Taner ’ Pretoria was indeed unbounded........... That hosti- 
lities have ceased three weeks before the Coronation 
of the British Sovereign is an event which must be hailed with extreme 
satisfaction and exultation. Thesupremacy of the British in South Africa is 
a fait accompli and is complete. It is hoped that the blessings of peace and 
good government will be attended with prosperity and happiness to the 
millions who inhabit that part of Africa.’’ 


13, ‘The war is over. The sword is sheathed, Briton shall slay his 
Bombay Weebly cho (2) brother Boer no more. India has received the glad 
ak Sean , ’ tidings with Oriental impassiveness. England is in 
a frenzy of the wildest enthusiasm. The scenes of 

Mafeking are repeated. It would be brutal to rejoice over a fallen foe who 
withstood the might of the British Empire with unparalleled fortitude for three 
years. We shall not consent to believe the English capable of such brutal 
behaviour. The joy of the English people is due not to the surrender of the 
Boers, but the inauguration of peace. It is the festival of peace. The 
demonstrations are only the manifestations of the love of peace, and the 
weariness of war. The English had long got tired of this unholy war. We 
shall now see them at their best. The moment peace was signed, Chamberlain’s 
ascendency ended. His power is now on the wane. It is sorry to see 
Englishmen magnify this war into a struggle for existence. From the very 
beginning the fate of the Boers was sealed. It was only a question of time. 
sak cannes It was a Giant versus a Dwarf. To justify the war by the dread of dire 
results following defeat is neither sound logic nor sound morality. The war. 
was unjust. It was the object of Chamberlain’s diplomacy, He has succeed- 
ed, but his success has cost blood and treasure which will not easily be for- 
given by Englishmen, now that the sword is sheathed. Were it not for the 
intervention of His Majesty King Edward, the war might have been prolonged 


indefinitely. ‘The terms of peace indicate what part the King and the coming 


Coronation have played in the preliminary transactions for peace. It is 
believed that His Majesty King Edward intimated to Mr. Chamberlain that 
he wanted peace, and that generous terms should be offered to the valiant foes 
who are now to become loyal subjects.’ 


14, *‘* Peace has been declared at last; and the Boers who have been our 
Kithidwar News (21), 4th mortal enemies are now our fellow-subjects, We 
‘oe Ce ke have hammered them into peaceful citizens, let us 
— hope for all time to come. The nation wished for 
peace earnestly as the war cost heavily in blood and treasure. Al) that we can 
say at present is that they may have the good sense to enjoy the blessings of 
a good government. ‘The work of setting the house in order shall commence 
forthwith, and civil administration in the form of a Crown Colony Government 
will be substituted for military administration.”’ 


15. “ Viewed calmly and dispassionately, no one can deny that the Boers 

| _. have been very generously dealt with, although the 

. —- enreee—ne acts terms of peace may, perhaps, be considered not so 
7th Prank 7 ‘ > liberal as those which Lord Kitchener offered fifteen 
months ago. We must not, however, overlook the fact 

that the conditions are not the terms dictated by the vanquished, but promises 
voluntarily held out by the victors. It is eminently satisfactory to know that 
the generosity of the terms is not so unbounded as to prove a menace t0 per- 
manent peace, Be it remembered also, that it was the loss of independence 
which the Boers fought against in refusing the very generous offer which 
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was made to them before..,,..... The more carefully the terms are examined 
the more striking does their magnanimity become. Government has proved 
firm, though showing every disposition to concede all that is possible without 
undue delay. Civil administration will be established at the earliest possible 
date—precisely what was promised last year—and Government wisely refrains 
from committing itself as to the date on which the Crown Colony administration 
shall be superseded by representative Government. ‘Circumstances will deter- 
mine when representative institutions ieading to self-government can be in- 
troduced.’ In other words, it depends entirely on the Boers themselves how 
soon that date shall arrive, but as Lord Salisbury said the other day, resolute 
Government may be necessary for generations to come,” / 


16, We see at last the sg Hoe the sanguinary go which for nearly two 
years has been carried on between the English and 
O Bombacnse (45), 7th Jane. ‘the Boers, The declaration of the old yeorel te 
Kruger about staggering humanity by the war. has proved prophetic. ‘Ihe war 
was terrible in its effects and so terrible that no nation will now be in a burry 
to engage in.warfare. This is the first act of Kiug Edward VIi after his 
accession to the throne of the Stuarts, and it will also be the best and the 
only aet which will shed lustre on the brilliant festivities of His Majesty’s 
Coronation. On account of this great success His Majesty has received con- 
gratulations from all parts of the globe, and the public is transported with joy 
at the cessation of hostilities. 


17. After 31 months of continuous and sanguinary struggle the Anglo- 
0 Anglo-Lusitano (42), 7th Boer war is at last over, It is for some time that 
Pee the peace negotiations have been going on, which 
happily have led to a very satisfactory conclusion. 
The conflict has cost England rivers of blood and gold, and has shown to the 
world her power, her resources and the inyaluable moral gifts of her people, 
who with admirable earnestness and incomparable patriotism supported the 
Government in its greatest difficulties and co-operated with it for the triumph 
of the national flag. The Boers fought with a patriotic ardour which is rare in 
history. Fortunately being convinced of the uselessness of continuing the 
struggle they have at length signed the terms of peace, which are honourable 
to both the contending parties. This is a brilliant event in the Coronation 
month, and we believe that His Majesty King Edward VII was anxious 
to see peace restored in South Africa, It isa great triumph for the British 
Empire, and congratulations are being received from all parts of the globe 
by the exalted British monarch. 


18. The news about the conclusion of peace will be received with a sigh 
yee of relief by all the subjects of the Empire. Unlike 
Pca pst alge le Tee England India is not likely to go in frenzied raptures 
(52), Sed “otis over the announcement of peace. But the people, 
following their traditions, will all the same quictly 
offer their thanksgiving to the Almighty and pray for the prosperity of the 
British Empire. England’s attitude in generously bringing the war to an end 
is deserving of all praise. [Most papers of the week express satisfac ion at the 
conclusion of peace in South Africa. The Bombay Sumdchar remarks that the © 
influence exerted by the King-Emperor in bringing about the peace has 
elevated him in public estimation and given rise ‘to high hopes about his 
future administration of the Empire. | 


19. Commenting on a recent speech of Lord Salisbury at a meeting 

of the Primrose League in which His Lordship is 

Comments on the South alleged to have found fault with the policy of Mr. 
African war and the pony of Gladstone regarding South Africa and Ireland, the 
he ieestarn (106), Ist Juss. -Kalpataru says :—The policy of the present Ministry 
x with regard to South Africa is much to blame. We 

are tempted to ask what are the advantages which England has secured by 
the immense loss of men and money? Only an empty suzerainty, perhaps. 
The Transvaal Colony will poy no greater deference to the sovereignty of 
nglish Colonies. Is it not then really honourable 


that Mr. Gladstone did not engage in the work of completely annihilating a 
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brave people, for the sake of a nominal sovereignty? With regard to Ireland 
also, the policy of Gladstone was perfectly right. It was but just that 
Ireland, which has shed her life-blood for the extension of England’s supremacy, 
should be granted home rule. Had Gladstone been alive at present, 
England would never have been involved in this disastrous war and. no 
opportunity would have been given to Russia and France to augment their 
power, nor would England have had to court the good-will of her colonies. We, 
therefore, venture to assert that the policy of Lord Salisbury is an entirely 
mistaken one. If it is persisted in for a long time, there is no knowing what 
dangers may threaten the Empire. 


20. Contrasting the attitude of the Americans towards the Cubans with 
he Cuban Republic that of the British towards the Indians, the 
Chikitsak (92), 4th June,  Chtkitsak remarks:—A powerful and self-aggran- 
dizing nation seldom shows regard for the principles 
of morality. The policy of the Indian Government is an illustration in 
point. Although self-government was promised to us as soon as we were 
found capable to manage our own affairs, our rulers do not scruple to break 
that promise. But how can a Government, which is blinded by selfish 
motives, be expected to appreciate the disabilities of our people? Even the 
Transvaal war, which resulted in the wanton destruction of the Boers, is the 
outcome of England’s policv of aggrandizement. No doubt, all European 
nations are votaries of this policy. But a unique instance of generosity is 
shown by America which has recently granted independence to the Cubans. 
This generous act has not only increased the fame of America, but it will also 
serve to strike terror into the hearts of Powers engaged in the work of 
tyrannizing over fallen nations. [tisa remarkable fact that while America 
can improve the condition of the Cubans and grant them independence after 
four years of American rule, the Indians who have . been for centuries 
under British rule, are still declared unfit for self-government. The contrast 
ought to convince us of the extreme rarity of magnanimous nations like 
America on the face of this earth. 


21. The Ad/ gives an outline of the history of ‘lyrol under the Bavarians, 


drawing a comparison between its condition and that 
of India under British Government. It says:— 
Those whose eves have been dazzled by the prowess 
and grandeur of vast empires, those who entertain the notion that nothing 
can withstand the might of a powerful army drawn in battle-array, those 
who cherish the belief that all the strength of an empire is coucentrated 
in the king, the generals and the army, those who are ignorant of the 
fact. that unswerving faith in God, diligent industry and patriotism have 
the power to work miracles and whose minds are, therefore, enveloped 
in the darkness of despair, should, of necessity, read the following history 
of Tyrol. ‘Tyrol is a small territory to the South of Germany. Until 
the end of 1805 Tyrol was under the control, of Austria. But although 
under foreign domination, it was practically independent. It would be 
difficult to find poiuts of similarity between the then control of Austria over 
Tyrol and the present control of England over India. The people of Tyrol 
did not feel the burden of taxation at all—so few were the taxes imposed on 
them. Most of the higher posts in the country were occupied by the natives, 
who again were not prohibited from indulging in military pursuits. It was the 
law of the country that every man on attaining manhood should devote at least 
42 days to military education, The people of ‘fyrol were naturally honest, 
brave and benevolent ; but they could not endure insults. Born and brought 
up in an atmosphere of independence, their anger was instantly roused if any- 
body dared to dispute their right to freedom. With the commencement of 
1806, when the province pussed into the hands of Bavaria, began the history of 
‘Tyrol’s slavery and inisery. But how could God have kept long in subjection 
a people who worshipped Him with childlike faith? Bavaria, perhaps, was not 
proficient in the art of deceiving people by giving them falso promises. She 
tried to rule them with a rod ot iron. The conquered people were deprived 
of all their original rights aud were oppressed to “an ——— degree. ‘They 
CON 392—5 | 


The History of Tyrol. 
Kal (105), 6th Jane, 
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were forbidden to speak their. mother-tongue in the court and even their 
gods were disgraced. But of all kinds of oppression, the one which moved 
them most was that they were obliged to fight on the side of their oppressors. 
and to do the work of slaughtering other people at their behest. Oppression 
assumes the same form everywhere. History is full of examples of such oppres- 
sion. But what gives peculiar interest to the history of Tyrol is the fact that 
they felt the rigour of the tyranny and rose in revolt against it. Onthe 26th 
of December 1805 they fell into the jaws of dependence and they broke loose 
therefrom on the 8th of April 1809. It isa wonder that in the short space 
of three and a half years they realized the bitterness of servitude and effected. 
their deliverance from it. They must indeed be too thin-skinned inasmuch 
they could not bear the pangs of oppression, 


22. The misfortunes of are. vs and famine that 1% befallen India are 
not striking enough to appeal to the imagination of 
: ao iad Dhl oak the world ; and therefore though lacs of founds die in 
lic attitude towards the India, the circumstance is looked upon with indiffer- 
victinis, Be ence, nay, it is boldly declared that India is increasing 
cago ree. Sac omnes in prosperity. We have said before that our country 
is accursed even in death ; and an example of this may be found in the recent 
disaster of the 8. 8. Camorta, A few days ago the 8. 8. Cumorta, while earry- 
ing 650 Indian coolies, foundered in the Bay of Bengal. Of course, this insigni- 
ficant occurrence could not he expected to make itself felt amidst the grander 
attractions of volcanic eruptions and the Coronation ceremony. What does 
it matter if some 650 coolies are drowned in the sea? Do not thousands die 
of starvation and famine? Who is going to bother himself about it? The 
Madras Mail, however, has started a fund for the benefit of the bereaved 
families, But it is remarkable that not a single generous soul has had the 
goodness to subscribe to it, although thousands of rupees are being contributed 
to succour the victims in the West Indies disasters. 


23. India and Ireland are both under the sway of England and both have 
reason to murmur against thetreatmentthey receivefrom 

Attitude of India and her, But whata contrast there is between the attitudes 
Ireland towards the Vorona- of the two countries towards the Coronation ceremony ? 
'Kél (105), 6th June,  -—«:NSlavish imitation of the Colonies, India is making 
: herself merry and dancing for joy. The Colonies are 

joyfully celebrating the festival, because all their hopes and aspirations have 
been fulfilled; but not so India. She is dancing simply because she sees. 
other people doing so and because she does not know when to dance. But the 
Irish hold very different views anent this matter. They know full well 
that at the time of the Coronation ceremony the eyes of the whole world will 
be turned towards the British Empire. And, therefore, instead of wasting this 
golden opportunity in feasting and revelling, the Irish patriots are trying their 
best to place their wrongs and grievances before the nations of the world 
and thus enlist their sympathy in their cause. They have boldly decided to 
declare their resolve that Ireland shall not be subject to foreign domination but 
shall be governed by the Irish alone. They are perfectly aware that if they were. 
to play the sycophant this time, their own addresses will be turned against 
them and paraded as an indisputable proof of their spontaneous loyalty. India 
would do well to follow theexample of Ireland. Surely it is far better to speak 
out our mind clearly, than to send addresses full of insincere praise. Ireland, 
too, does contain some flatterers who are trying to secure titles for themselves by 
sending addresses to the King as if on behalf of the people. But such men 
are scorned by every one and have no social standing. We do not mean 
to say that whatever Ireland does is absolutely right, nor is it our opinion 
that no addresses should be sent to His Majesty. But we mean to call 
attention to the fact that the addresses should not be simply and purely 
eulvgistic, but should also contain a reference to the wants of the Indian people, 
so that those who read them might not be led to imagine that India is perfectly 
satisfied with her present lot and has nothing to complain of. Jt will never do 
onerey. to disregard our country because the King of England is to be 
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_ 24 “A telegram evidently inspired from Simla has appeared in the papers 
kek Gemte and. allese’ with reference to the complaint of the Native Press that 


non-representation. of the the educated community is not adequately represented 
educated cluss of natives at among the gifests invited to the Coronation. The only 
tke ensuing Coronation cere- merit of this communication is that it indicates a, very 


mony in London. commendable desire on the part of Lord Curzon to 
“—on (17), 1st June, keep himself in touch with Indian sentiment and to set 


himself right with the Indian public with promptitude. 
As we will presently show, the communication does not succeed in proving that 
the complaint of the Indian papers is not well-founded; on the contrary, it 
goes far to justify the dissatisfaction that has been felt in consequence of the 
exclusion of the foremost and most distinguished representatives of educated 
Indians. We are, indeed, thankful to our Viceroy for the promptitude he has 
shown in explaining the action of his Government. But beyond that we cannot 
possibly go. The explanation is not at all convincing and shows that he has 
himself been wholly misirformed as. to the representative character of the Hindu 
gentleman that have been selected on behalf of the Hindu community of this 
Presidency. Sirdar Vinchurkar represents no one but himself and his admiring 
Official patrons, and cannot by any stretch of language be called a fair representa- 
tive even of his own class or of the educated community of Western India. Nor 
can it be justly said that the two gentlemen, one a Parsee and the other a 
Muhammadan, who have )een invited to London, in any sense represent the 
highest capacity and culture of this Presidency. So far as the Hindu community 
of Western India is concerned, it.is a downright and deliberate insult to say that 
it is duly represented by the young and unknown Sirdar whom the Local Gov- 
ernment thought it proper to pitchfork into the Council when the Land Revenue 
Bill was on the legislative anvil and who his now been sent to England in 
grateful recognition of the implicit support he gave to that universally-con- 
demned measure.......... It is surprising to find that a shrewd Viceroy like 
Lord Curzon, who is ever wide awake, should have allowed himself to be so 
hopelessly misinformed as to the representative character of the men that have 
been chosen. It is still more surprising to find that His Excellency himself 
should have still remained so ignorant of the men whom all the Indian 
races and communities agree in recognising as their honoured and distinguished 
representatives. With Lord Curzon at the head of the Indian Government we 
felt that there would be no bungling in the selection of the Indian representa- 
tives. But our expectation has not been fulfilled, and we are sorry such 
lamentable want of discretion and judgment has been shown in making the 
selectione. We have more than once said in these columns and we repeat 
once more that our English rulers might do well to receive a few lessons from 
some of our experienced Indian Chiefs and Princes in the art of celebrating 
the Coronation and other ceremonies with that instinctive grace and royal 
magnanimity which wins people’s hearts and cails forth benedictions from all.” 


25. In this the month of His Majesty’s Coronation, London will shine 
| like a heavenly city and its people, forgetting the 
ya ot eoapery ca >) = World and its cares, will be lost in a transport of 
Ohikiteak (92) ry unspeakable joy. But when we turn to India, how 
different a spectacle meets our eye? The mortality 
and poverty of the Indian people baffle description. Groans of despair and 
agony assail our ears on every side. Plague and famine, new and stringent 
revenue laws, want and starvation have all combined to bring abvut this 
dreadful result. Still the Indian people are doing their best to express their 
sense of loyalty. They are still generous enough to celebrate His Majesty’s 
Coronation with becoming grandeur. Let us at least hope that this sincere 
loyalty of the Indians will move the King, whom the Hindus rogard as an 
incarnation of Divinity, to grant them some concessions and to alleviate their 
miseries. 
26. The month of June being the Coronation month will be marked by 
revelry all over England and especially in London. 
Reasons why the Delhi Representatives from all parts of the British Empire, 
Darbar ought to have been ambassadors of all the great nations of the world and 
held sin ccromoxy. _-eVen members of the Royal Families of Europe 
Kesari (109), 3rd June. with all tie pomp of retinue are hastening to 
England to witness the Coronation spectacle which 


! 
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promises to be the grandest the world has ever seen. Even conquered and 
subjected India has contributed her quota of Princes and Chiefs to this magni- 
ficent gathering. On the 26th of June, England and her Colonies all over the 
world will ring with manifestations of joy and enthusiasm. But the face 
of India alone will, as usual, present an aspect of the deepest sorrow. Let no 
one for a moment imagine that India will take no part in this universal out- 
burst of joy, because she is rendered extremely miserable by the constant 
ravages of plague, or because the grim figure of famine has converted her 
markets of corn into markets of death, or because her people have become so 
much accustomed to hang down their heads for shame at constant humiliation 
that even such of hersons as have gone to England will hardly have the 
temerity to look up and appreciate the beauty and grandeur of the ceremony, 
or because her people are so much crushed beneath the overwhelming burden 
of taxation that the mere contemplation of a ceremony like the present suflices 
to fill them with apprehensions about the imposition of a new tax, or because 
even the well-known leaders of the people have, for want of power and means, 
been reduced to an effeminate and shameful condition. It is true that India is 
not wanting in persons who trade in loyalty. Butall the same the 26th of 
June will not be a gala day in India, the reason being that the Government 
of India have ordered that loyalty-mongers instead of opening their shops in — 
the month of June should do so in January at the time of the Delhi Durbar. 
No doubt, this order will damp the ardour of many loyalists, and it is possible 


that some of them will even disobey the Viceroy’s behest: in order to sell away 


their ready-made goods, But the people in general will not be particularly 
sorry for it. His Excellency seems to have been actuated by the consideration 
that India, reduced as she is to extreme poverty, might not be able to bear 
the strain of two national festivals taking place within the interval of 
six months. But there seems little likelihood that the Viceroy’s decision will 
find favour with those who are carrying on the business of courting the 
favour of their rulers. The profession of making an exhibition of one’s 
loyalty has now-a-days become an extremely profitable one. It is best adapted 
for those who want to secure some honorary title for themselves and prosperity 
for their children, If anybody desires to succeed at the Bar without being 
possessed of much legal knowledge, he need only acquire the knack of giving 
entertainments to English officers. Englishmen in India know full well whata 
race of sycophants the natives of India are; they are perfectly aware that 
a single look or word from them suffices to ensure the success of any 
and every festival they like. When such is the case, the question naturally 
arises, why His Excellency should have hit upon the plan of celebrating 
another festival at Delhi six months after the Coronation ceremony in 
England. India docs certainly contain more than 3860 Europeans, and no 
doubt, every day of the year can easily be rendered memorable by commemora- 
ting the birthday or the elevation to a high post of some one or other of these. 
Thus those who carry on the profession of flattery under the garb of loyalt 

wili surely find occasion daily to entertain some European‘on behalf of the 
public’ or at least to give him a farewell ovation und garland him at the 
Railway station, Such people have always a store of ready-made speeches 
at hand. If the person to be honoured happens to be a judge, they instantly 
begin to eulogise him in set terms, notwithstanding the fact that he may have 
threatened the pleaders of his court with being turned out of doors by his peon, | 
or that he may have turned the scales of justice according to the shifting 
caprices of his mind. In this country, therefore, teeming with sycophants and 
parasites, would it not be as unwise to celebrate the Coronation Day twice over 
as it would be to entrust a madman witha burning torch? In this state of 
things is it not in a manner imperative that the Delhi Durbar should be held 
simultaneously with the Coronation ceremony in London? Perhaps the real 
motive of Government in having a separate festival is that the Delhi Durbar 
if celebrated simultaneously with the Coronation ceremony would suffer 
by comparison and be hardly taken notice of by the world. Itis of the 
utmost importance that the loyalty of the ‘Indians should make a deep impres- 
sion on the nations of Kurope, so that they might not entertain groundless 
suspicions about the stability of English rule in India. No doubt, Lord Curzon 
has-acted wisely in ordering that the first festival need not be celebrated in 
India, but it would have been far better if he had also ordered the Provincia] 


authorities to take steps to check the enthusiasm of our professional loyalists, 
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27. The 4 Luz publishes an appeal addressed to his countrymen by 
_ one Mr. J. Benedito Gomes urging them to join in the 
a — aoe dpe: ee ae in British India in honour of 
: a e Coronation, and says:—We much appreciate the 
sneering “A Joy on fhe noble idea of Mr. Gomes that we should expres 
A Iuz (157), 31st May. the gratitude and affection of the Goanese towards 
the Sovereign of the great nation under whose pro- 
tecting banner so many of our countrymen live, earning their daily bread ant 
leading a free life. In fact, great is the gratitude which we owe to tiis 
Monarch who protects us with so much generosity, and thus contributes to a 
great extent towards the progress ofour own country. In these circumstanc:s 
it is nothing but just that we should offer our homage of eternal gratitude as 
ene by Mr. Gomes, so that we may show to this mighty nation that we 
now how to acknowledge the favours we receive. 


28. The O a referring to the above-mentioned appeal of Mr. 

3 omes, states :—It is very proper and praiseworthy 

‘ie, Bombaense (49), 31st that the people of Goa should manifest on this occasion 

| their sentiments of joy and gratitude to the King- 

Emperor and the English nation to whom they owe so much. We hope that 
the appeal of Mr. Gomes will be cordially responded to by his countrymen. 


29. In a contributed article, commenting on the decision of Government 
to observe the 3Uth May as the King’s Birthday in 
Comments on the observ- India, the Phenix says:—“ The affectionate seu.ti- 
ance of the King’s Birthday ment which attaches to a day as Birthday of the 
on the 30th May. S , , re , 
Phenix (10), 4th June. overeign, will find no counterpart in India. One 
true, strong and abiding spring of loyalty is thus rudely 
dried up in Indian hearts, For ages past the soil had been the home of solid 
learning and ascetic self-sacrifice, and even in later times, it was the solid strength 
of character and prowess which preserved her to the Muhammadan rulers. All 
is now changed : the present ruler is made to unlerstand that India must be 
pleased by toys and titles. It is officially announced that the celebration of the 
King-Emperor’s Birthday would be fixed on the 30th May in future, for the 
convenience of publishing the Honours Lists in the year. It is indeed couceded 
that between the Sth November and the New Year’s Day, the interval is too short 
to make or mar reputations. It may be that during November when the Viceroy is 
on tour, he cannot spare time, amid the round of festivities and inspections for 
the anxious personal consideration required for the invidious task of ennobling the 
favoured and the fortunate few. But now that the Coronation takes place duriag 
the Simla season, the selection of the 26th of June would be morein accordance 
with the fitness of things historically and sentimentally. ‘I'he 30th of May 
has no locus standi in the Calendar, it has no pretensions of convenience and 
no order of Council can cannonize its inclusion among Indian Holidays. If 
India is an integral part of the British Empire, give us your joys as our joys 
and let us rejoice as one with you on the 9th of November. If India is only 
an ornamental appendage, give us the 26th of June as the day of the Empire. 
If India is an individual entity with the rights of a protege, then let one day, 
the divine Nowroze, the 21st of March, the birthday of the Sua, be the day of 
celebration. But if she is a toy and a plaything, without feeling, without 
sympathy, without loyalty, without a past ora future, then any day out of 
the Calendar would do—even the 30th of May.”’ ) 


30. The action of the Conservative Ministry in exempting the home-grown 

| 7 wheat from any duty while taxing Indian wheat im- 

The Conservative Ministry ported to England is a fresh illusiration of its mean 

and dutieson imported wheat - and selfish policy. The invidious distinction made by 

a be Saerieg the Ministry is due to the fear that its power will be 

jardtt (17), 1st June. : iy 

. overthrown if a duty is levied on the indigenous 

uct. It is actions such as these that have made the Conservatives so un-— 

popular in India. 
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81. Commenting on the alleged injustice of the regulations regarding 
Alleged injustice of the Coopers Hill College, the Shit Saydjt Vijay says :— 
ynles regarding the admis- Our rulers seem to find peculiar pleasure in treating 
sion of natives to Coopers the Indians with unfairness. The restriction on the 
Hill College, admission of natives to Coopers Hill is a foul blot on 
onan’ Vyjay (8°), the fair fame of England. ‘To admit only two natives 
é: in the College and to defray all its expenses from the 
Indian Treasury is vothing less than deception. Englishmen will do well to 
put a stop to this injustice which has been allowed to continue so long. But 
will the injustice frequently practised by England with regard to India ever 
end? At least we must not indulge in this hope as long as India is ruled by 
Secretaries of State like Lord George Hamilton. 


82, ‘ All who feel for the poor Gujarat rayat will learn with pleasure and 
gratitude that the Viceroy, has sent Rs. 1,000 to 
Lord Curzon’s donation to Honourable Mr. Lely to buy and distribute seed 
a wae Te ee , among the peasantry in the famine-stricken parts of 
jon Bes ee = Gujarat. No charity could have been better con- 
ieee ceived or better directed. When the highest person- 
age in the land takes the lead, it behoves others, officials and non-officials, to 
take up the good example. With cattle and seed given to him now, the poor 
rayat will be enabled to begin the year with a cheerful heart, and let us all pray 
fervently that God may bless his labours. He is the mainstay of the 
people and Government. It is he who forms the very foundation of the great 
fabric of which others form the mere superstructure. Take away the rayat, the 
poor uncomplaining, hard-worked, half-starved but ever hopeful rayat, and see 
what will become of us all, officials and unofficials, It is he who works for and 
feeds the people and the Government.......... It is characteristic of Lord Curzon 
as an Englishman thus to feel for and sympathise with the only class of people 
in our land who have some g7i¢ leitin them. It is the Englishman alone who 
knows what grit is and appreciates it. His Lordship’s example, it is hoped, 
will be followed by others.” 


33. Writing about the recent Durbar of the Sirdars in the Dezcan held 
on the King’s Brithday at Poona, the Mumbai 
The recent Durbar of the Vaibhav says:—The Durbar of the Deccan Sirdars 
Deccan Sirdars held onthe hag become a mere farce. It has lost its old 
King’s Birthday at Poona. ee “ae es “hay 
Mumbai Vaibhav (117), Political significance, and we fail to see the necessity 
5th June. of continuing this useless pageant any longer. 
Although Mr. Aston’s address this year contained 
no reference to rebellions in China and Russia, still he did allude to the peace 
negotiations in South Africa and to Lord Salisbury’s speech. We do not see 
what possible connection there could be between the South African war and the 
Durbar. It is true, we admit, that Mr. Aston had no definite theme for his 
address and that possibly he had no alternative but to speak on matters of 
general interest. ‘But our request to Government is that the Durbar should 
either be made real y beneficial to the Sirdars by conveying to them useful 
suggestions through their agent or that otherwise it should be entirely discon- 
tinued. 


34. “A well-known Deccani gentleman, in seconding a vote of thanks 

the other day at Mahableshwar, seemed to be more 

His Excellency Lord jn favour of a ruler who gives away freely from his 
Northcote as Governor. purse than in favour of one who rules wisely and well. 


Gujarati (17), Ist June, 


Bing. acke, ‘he arguments put forward in proposing or seconding 


votes of thanks need not be subjected to severe 
scrutiny and we, therefore, refrain from examining the merits of the speaker’s 
contention. But we confess our predilections are wholly in favour of a 
statesmanlike ruler who rules wisely and well, Lord Northcote has given 
away splendid sums with instinctive generosjty with a view to relieve distress 
or promote some useful or charitabie cause and has deservedly earned 
the grateful thanks of the people concerned. But with all our sincere 
regard and admiration for His LExcellency’s charitable and generous 


81. Commenting on the alleged injustice of the regulations regarding 
Coopers Hill College, the Shit Saydjt Vijay says :— 
rales regarding the admis- Our rulers seem to find peculiar pleasure in treating 
sion of natives to Coopers the Indians with unfairness. The restriction on the 
Hill College. admission of natives to Coopers Hill is a foul blot on 


Alleged injustice of the 


Shri Saydji Vijay (89), 


31st May, the fair fame of England. ‘To admit only two natives 


in the College and to defray all its expenses from the 
Indian Treasury is vothing less than deception. Englishmen will do well to 
put a stop to this injustice which has been allowed to continue so long. But 
will the injustice frequently practised by England with regard to India ever 
end? At least we must not indulge in this hope as long as India is ruled by 
Secretaries of State like Lord George Hamilton. 


82. “ All who feel for the poor Gujarat rayat will learn with pleasure and 
gratitude that the Viceroy, has sent Rs. 1,000 to 
Lord Curzon’s donation to Honourable Mr. Lely to buy and distribute seed 
ar aan TG TY , among the peasantry in the famine-stricken parts of 
ent, Mire CS) Ist Gujarét. No charity could have been better con- 
geno ceived or better directed. When the highest person- 
age in the land takes the lead, it behoves others, officials and non-officials, to 
take up the good example. With cattle and seed given to him now, the poor 
rayat will be enabled to begin the year with a cheerful heart, and let us all pray 
fervently that God may bless his labours. He is the mainstay of the 
people and Government. It is he who forms the very foundation of the great 
fabric of which others form the mere superstructure. Take away the rayat, the 
poor uncomplaining, hard-worked, half-starved but ever hopeful rayat, and see 
what will become of us all, officials and unofficials, It is he who works for and 
feeds the people and the Government.......... It is characteristic of Lord Curzon 
as an Englishman thus to feel for and sympathise with the only class of people 
in our land who have some g7i¢ leftin them. It is the Englishman alone who 
knows what grit is and appreciates it. His Lordship’s example, it is hoped, 
will be followed by others.” 


33. Writing about the recent Durbar of the Sirdars in the Dercan held 
on the King’s Brithday at Poona, the Mumbai 
The recent Durbar of the Vaibhav says:—The Durbar of the Deccan Sirdars 
Deccan Sirdars held onthe hag become a mere farce. It has lost its old 
King’s Birthday at Poona. ne “ee say ' 
Mumbai Vaibhav (117), Political significance, and we fail to see the necessity 
5th June. of continuing this useless pageant any longer. 
Altbough Mr. Aston’s address this year contained 
no reference to rebellions in China and Russia, still he did allude to the peace 
negotiations in South Africa and to Lord Salisbury’s speech. We do not see 
what possible connection there could be between the South African war and the 
Durbar. It is true, we admit, that Mr. Aston had no definite theme for his 
address and that possibly he had no alternative but to speak on matters of 
general interest. ‘But our request to Government is that the Durbar should 
either be made real y beneficial to the Sirdars by conveying to them useful 
suggestions through their agent or that otherwise it should be entirely discon- 
timeed. 


34. “A well-known Deccani gentleman, in seconding a vote of thanks 
the other day at Mahableshwar, seemed to be more 
His Excellency Lord jn favour of a ruler who gives away freely from his 
Northcote as Governor. purse than in favour of one who rules wisely and well. 
pouiaratt (17) Ast Ju he arguments put forward i i 7 
me’ hela g p rward In proposing or seconding 
: votes of thanks need not be subjected to severe 
scrutiny and we, therefore, refrain from examining the merits of the speaker's 
contention. But we confess our predilections are wholly in favour of a 
statesmanlike ruler who rules wisely and well, Lord Northcote has given 
away splendid sums with instinctive generosjty with a view to relieve distress 
or promote some useful or charitabie cause and has deservedly earned 
the grateful thanks of the people concerned. But with all our sincere 
regard and admiration for His Excellency’s charitable and generous 
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instincts, we cannot forget the distinction between a wise, capable and 
statesmanlike ruler and a generous hearted Governor who gives away freely 
from his purse. Lord Curzon too -has forwarded a donation of one 
thousand rupees for the relief of distress in Gujarit. The sum is to be distributed 
amongst the sufferers for the purchase of seed and bullocks. Tle donation will 
be widely appreciated in Gujarat, and Lord Curzon will undoubtedly earn the | 
blessings of many. It is, however, not very difficult to decide if His Excellency 
would adopt the views of our Deccani friend and like to rest his reputation as 
Viceroy only on his munificent donations or would prefer to live in the memory 
of the people of India by the initiation of far-seeing and just measures which 
would stamp him in the pages of history as a wise, sympathetic and high-souled 
statesman who actively advanced the cause of material and moral progress in this 
country and strengthened the foundation of British rule by his righteous and 
generous treatment of the subject-population.”’ 


35. ‘Seldom has an appointment to the Bench of the High Court been open 
to such public criticism and seldom has it been so un- 
Appointment of Mr. Aston popular as that of the Honourable Mr. Aston. We 
as High Oourt Judge, Bom- over expected a Sessions J udge like Mr. Aston who 
is Achiel (33), 5th had so often shown want of judgment and balance of 
June, Eng. cols. mind, the most essential qualities in a Judge, to come 
up to the highest Judicial Tribunal of the Presidency. 
The Bombay High Court has till now generally maintained a high reputation 
for uprightness and the highest judicial equanimity. It has justly inspired the 
highest confidence in the minds of the people who generally are satisfied with 
the justice given to them. The Honourable Sir Lawrence Jenkins has fully 
kept up all the traditions of the Court and has won golden opinions from the 
Bench, the Bar and the public alike. The appointment of Mr. Aston asa 
Puisne Judge becomes all the more objectionavle when we remember that the 
rightful claims of a distinctly superior man have been superseded by one who 
has not proved fully competent even for the minor posts he had held till 
now. Mr. Whitworth, who had already acted on some occasions as Judge of 
the High Court, and who certainly has not earned at least that sort of 
reputation for which Mr. Aston is known in every Court over which he presided, 
has been thrown aside and perhaps for good. For itis likely that Mr. Aston 
may become permanent, as we know Mr. Justice Candy is shortly to retire from 
service, and as there is a rumour that the Chief Justice is thinking of going to 
England after the arrival of Mr. Justice Cundy. In that event, Mr. Aston can 
be pretty sure of a pucca appointment at the High Court. Wehave known 
Mr. Aston from the Pvatod case of Sdtara. His treatment of those who had 
to plead before him is so discourteous that so far as Bombay is concerned, no 
Pleader or Barrister, Native or European, is_ willing to appear before him; and 
such a Judge is now to adorn the Bench of the highest Appellate Court of 
Justice in the Bombay Presidency.”’ 


36. ‘“ Without grudging Mr. Aston the honour which some of the mischief- 
mongers among the Poona Bar — unsuccessfully 
attempted to bestow on him, we may say that he does 
not really deserve any honour of the kind; and that Messrs. Vyankatrao 
& Co, have simply prostituted the name of the Poona Bar in even making 
the unsuccessful attempt. It is simply notorious that Mr. Aston is defi- 
cient in those qualities of bead and beart whivh are essential for maintaining 
good relations between the Bench and the Bar and for creating in the minds _ 
of litigants confidence in the judiciary, ‘This confidence Mr. Aston has seldom 
enjoyed, and the relations between him and the Bar have invariably been 
unsatisfactory. Not a few High Court Pleaders and Barristers have left his 
Court in disgust, while the self-respect of many has been infamously outrayzed 
before him. As for his capacity as a Judye we ought not to make any 
remarks, because his official character affords him an armour too strong 
for criticism. But we may say this much that judging by the numerous 
performances which Mr, Aston has given of his capacity to administer justice, 
we think that the gain of the Poona District by Mr. Aston’s transfer has been 
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a loss to the High Court.. We have held these sentiments since Mr. Aston 
made himself famous.at Sdtéra; and we. have been only confirmed in ou 
opinion all along by his subsequent career.” — ve 


37. “Last week a huge fraud was committed upon the Honouruble Mr. 
Aston by certain members of the Poona Bar, They 
The pan supari entertain- gave him to understand that the Poona Isr wanted to 
ment given by a sag ti honour him with a pan supari party, end \r Asion’s 
“a Maheditn (9) lst June. Vanity induced him to accept th: invitation without 
sf | inquiring how far the invitation really emanated from 
the general body of the Poona Pleaders, Three of the plead«rs, of wlom one is 
Public Prosecutor and Government Pleader, and another his assistint, unautho- 
risedly issued invitation cards in the name of the Pvona Bar ; and the pan su part 
arty was got up as informally and as secretly as women: The assewbly, tiiere- 
ore, which gathered at the appointed time and place, was a very small one and 
not at all representative either of the Poona Pleaders or the Puona public. It 
was, in fact, made upof the Government Pleader and one or two of his under- 
lings, some of Mr. Aston’s official subordinates, and the usual contingent of 
ubiquitous Honorary Magistrates, toadies and title-hunters. ‘The s;.eec.es deli- 
vered on the occasion were partly ambiguous and partly untruthful and altogether 
worthy of the fraudulent affair of the pan supari party. Sir Vyankatrao 
Ramchandra is reported to have said that the whole of the loona Bar were 
unanimous in their opinion as to Mr, Aston’s ‘ moral consciot sness’ in sifting 
all the aspects of any case that came before him. Thi« asseition may or 
may not be really believed in by the speaker himself. But so far as the fact 
mentioned therein is concerned we must say that if is altugether untrue. 
Mr. Aston was, Mr. Vyankatrao further said, ‘no respecter of persons” ‘This, 
however, is literally true. Mr, Vyankatrao himself and some others that 
attended the meeting know very well by personal experience that respect for 
age or position is a foible from which Mr. Aston has been particularly free. 
It was further alleged that Mr. Aston’s sole aim was always to find out the 
tiuth, This, again, may or may not be true, but we dure say that Mr. Aston 
did not make the least effort to find out the truth at least about the repre- 
sentative character of the people who came to invite him to a pan- 
supari party in the name of the Poona Bar. Mr. Aston was, it was 
further said, very frank. Nothing can be a greater fiction than this one iu 
the mouth of the aged Government Fleader. Mr. Aston was, Ur. Vyankatrao 
lastly said, a truthful Judge, who was for truth ‘in scorn of consequence.’ 
Truthfulness is a positive virtue ; and we for one are not aware of any con- 
spicuous instances in which Mr. Aston displayed that virtue; and as for the 
phrase ‘ in scorn of consequence,’ we thiuk the terms therein would be 
appropriately reversed so that we might say that Myr. Aston acted towards 
people in court‘ consequence of scorn’ rather than ‘im scorn of conse- 
quence.’ ” 


38 The Kesavi gives the following account of the entertainment given 

to the Honourable Mr. Astoa at Poona :—On ‘Thurs- 

Kesari (109), 3rd June; day evening two or three pleaders entertained Mr. 

ee ee ae fe Aston professedly on behalf of the whole koona Bar 
— on his elevation to the High Court Bench. Mr. 
Vyankatrao Ramchandra, Government  Pleader, 

extolled Mr, Aston’s uncommon qualities, such as conscientiousness, industry, 
frankness of heart and love of truth and justive. Mr, Aston gave a fitting m ply. 
We learn that several pleaders were not invited to this entertainmeut whieh was 
avowedly given on behalf of all the pieaders, and that others could not attend. 


- The whole proceeding, no doubt, reflects disgrace on the Poona Bar. [Lhe /’ra- 


bodh Ratna says :—'lwo pleaders 01 Poona entertained Mr, Aston and cused it an. 
entertainment on bebalf of the whole Bar. But it is a remarkable circumstance 
that not one among the pleaders had the courage to contradict the a-sertion 


_and express their disapproval of the proceedings. ‘he Prekshuk says: -'lhe 


pleaders of Poona showed a fatal want of appreciation in honouring Mr. Aston. 
They seem to vie with one another in courting the favour of Goverument 
officers by flattering them,] : 


39. Commenting on the same oa eeh the Sudhdrak remarks:—Mr. Aston’s 
ray cay manner in coart was not at all calculated to inspi 

_ Budharak (41), 2nd June. afrection in the minds of the people. His Sellovtons 
towards the Jury, the Bar, the witnesses and the contending parties, was 
eapable of much improvement. In Poona he certainly preserved the good 
name he had earned ior hims ‘lf at Sdtéra by his, eagerness to mete out 
extravagant punishments to culprits, Ifa High Court Judge is expected to 
possess other qualities than mere lezal knowledge, such as nobility of heart, &c,, 
Government cannot be said to have shown much skill in selecting Mr. Aston for 
the post. It is natural that the people should, in a sense, be glad to see 
Mr. Aston transferred from Poon». But this joy is quite different from that 
felt by certain pleaders when they entertained him ‘ on behalf ofall the pleaders ’ 
without sO much as inviting many of them Of course, there is no harm in 
giving an entertainment to anybody, But the one given to Mr. Aston will 
simply have the effect of spoiling him al] the more. He must surely be think - 
ing that the pleaders of Poona have not even the moral courage to express their 
disapproval of the way in which, he had treated them. Ifa private entertain- 
ment had been given to him, there would have been no room either for comment 
or for misunderstanding. 


40. <A correspondent of the Kesari writes:—Although remission of , 

Cine tn land revenue to the extent of one crore and thirty 
reported otters af Gornrn- lacs of rupees has been granted in the Bombay Pre- 
ment ve the remission of land Sliency, the executive authorities have issued orders 
revenue in the Bombay that the concession shall not be granted in respect 
Presidency. ois te of lands owned by or mortgaged to Sawkars. These 

ee ee ee orders will aifurd a pretext to the Sawkars to compel 
agriculturists to sign fresh documents and tius the burden of debt on the 
rayats will be increased. The orders are thus directly opposed to the intention 
of Government that the rayat should not be obliged tv incur debt for the pay- 
ment of revenue, 


41, Government consider the best officer to be one who practises the 
Alloged indifferonce of Steatest oppression upon the people and against 
Government officers towards Whom complaints are constantly made. Such an 
the welfare of the people. officer is invariably promoted in the service or other- 
Dakshin Vritta (94), 25th wise rewarded by Government. How shall we desig- 
may nate this political morality and how long shall this 
policy of the administration continue? Government themselves seldom care 
for the welfare of the subjects ; and if unwillingly some measures are passed 
for the benefit of tue people, they are, as a rule, never carried out by the exe- 
cutive authorities. Such conluct is perhaps excusible in the case of foreigners, 
but when our own people act the part of traitors and lord it over the rayats, what 
shall we say of them? ‘The best way to bring tuem to their senses would be to 
subject them to constant humiliation and to hoot them out from society, They 
are viler than crows and must be treated with the contempt they deserve. . 
42. it is impossible adequately to describe the disastrous effects caused 
| by the frequent recurrence of famines in India. If 
Alleged reluctance of the tie present distressful state of things continues for a 
famine-stricken people to page ue : 
resort to relicf works and a few more years, 1b 1s to be feared that the people will 
suggestion to tho local altogether bevome extinet. It is really benevolent on 
authorities in Broach. the part of ‘:overnin ent to open relief works for the 
Din Mani (57), drd June. fa mine-strickea, but owing to the inadequacy of 
the wages and the system of imposing fiaes, people prefer to loiter about for 
alms rather than go to the works. It is a pity the Government and the 
public should be indifferent about this matter. As it 1s not convenient to 
open relief works just at this time in Broach, we request the local authorities 
to send the famine-stricken people who have immigrated into the city back to 
their native places as has been done, for instance, at Surat. 
be, . 43, A correspondent of the Kal, signing himself Ambadas Jugonnath, gives 
) | — the following account of an assault which, he alleges, 
Alleged assault by a Furo- wag made upon himself by a European :—I am Assist- 
Pome it (108), 6th Juno, ant Head Biznaller at Dongargad, a station over the 
|  Bengal-Nagpur Kailway. On the 80th ultimo a 
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European named Hardikar (?) came to me at sbout 9 o'clock in the night 


and asked me to wire a: message concerning the death of the wife of a Guard 
mamed Woods. Of course, I refused m o so unless the payment was first 


made. He, thereupon, began to abuse me right and left and told me ‘I ama 
Railway Guard and you must take my message.’ I told him that although he 
was a Railway Guard I could not take the message free of charge. He, 
thereupon, went back and immediate ly returned with the Guard Woods. The 
latter insisted upon myrtaking the: message, but I gave him the same answer. 
He then said ‘ You must look to the colour,’ and entering the Telegraph Office 


gave several blows on my face. The Assistant Station-master and Guard 


Hsrdikar remained silent spectators of the scene, and on the next day 
urged me not to blurt out the incident to any one. I, however, disregarded 
this advice and wrote a report of the incident to be forwarded to the District 
Traffic Superintendent through the chief Station-master. But the latter has not 


-yet forwarded my report. 


44. ‘* Will Lord Curzon take note of the manner in which Babu Melaram 
was persecuted at the instance of Mrs. Tytler, a 
—— the er i Mission lady. By this time His Excellency must be 
son ala for abfactine a im possession of the facts of the case, and it cannot 
Hindn girl from the custody but have struck him that simply to gratify a whim— 
o & Christian Missionary if, indeed, ” i sheng ing a Christian woman, 
ady. a respectable man has been put to no end of trouble 
Pe hy ee vans and expenditure, and public money has been 
wasted. It will be a pity, if those responsible for Babu 
Melaram’s prosecution are not called to account and made to feel that they 
cannot with impunity oppress His Majesty’s subjects and play ducks and 
drakes with the funds of the State.” 


45. “A Jaw-tout named Shamrao Sitaram was convicted and sent to jail 
the other day by Mr. Karsandas Chhabildus of the 
Touting in law courts in Presidency Police Court, Bombay. We must call the 


ge Weekly Echo (2) attention of Government, of the Honourable Judges 
ten et me" of the High Court and of the Bar Association to the 


following remarks which fell from Mr. Karsandas, 
who has fully justified the hopes entertained of him on his appointment, 
‘A heavy punishment,’ said the Presidency Magistrate, ‘was necessary 
to deter other law-touts, who were regular pests in the courts, and whose 
geteral business was to make poor and ignorant persous part with their money 
by false representations.’ ‘Pests’ isa strong word, but it is the mildest that 
could have been used in connection with this plague of touts. ‘The business of 
the tout is varied, but his sole object is to obtain money by fair means or foul. 
Inspector Brewin deserves to be congratulated for bringing the culprit to book. 
lf the Commissioner of Police would set him on the track of a couple or more 
ot these law-touts, he would instil into the gang a wholesome fear. If touti 
were an offence cognizable by the Police, we are inclined to helieve the pest 
would soon deem it advisable to migrate elsewhere. We have been advocatin 
drastic measures, and our case is strengthened by the observations of the Third 
Presidency Magistrate who possesses a thorou gh knowledge of Bombay.” | 


46. ‘We are extremely sorry to record the death of Mr. Rahimtulla 
M. Sayani,a member of the firm of Messrs, Payne, 
The late Mr. Rabimtalla Gilbert and Sayani, Solicitors, and a distinguished 


Bayani. ss -, townsman and public-spirited gentleman of Bombay. 
Jone ag at Fp OM aves Descended from a high family he came c 


prominence and took part in all public movements 
at an early age. He was a sound scholar, an able debater, an experienced 
eorporator, an acute lawyer and an unassuming worker in the fields of literary, 
scientific, political, social and industrial development of the country. The 
Standing Committee of the Bombay Corporation paid a high tribute to his 
memory yesterday evening by adopting a resolution expressing regret for his loss, 
Bombay has lost one of her most clear-headed public men who ever stood by 
her in times of difficulty. The Congress too has Jost one of its staunchest and 
tried supporters and patrons, May his soul rest in peace! ” | | 


97 


47, “Mr. R. P. Barrow, since he has ny: to ry as Collector and 

ee District Magistrate, has divested the plague lations 

Per test pa ct of all their terror and thereby endeared himes'f to the 
the Karéchi Cantonmeat people of the district. He has’ performed a service 


~ Station. which will redound to his honour and increase his 


; arenes Chronicle (7), 1st yeputation. But it is a pity that he has made a point 

g of turning a deaf ear tothe complaints made from 
time to time regarding the treatment to which female passengers are subjected 
at the Cantonment Station and which loudly calls for redress. Purdah-nashin 


ladies are taken out of their carriages and made to wait on the platform and be 


stared at by the passengers and the Railway staff. And what is worse, the 


room in which their inspection is conducted is too small to accommodate 


even a dozen female passengers and the result is that they have to go into the 
room in batches of eight or ten at atime and the rest have to remain in the 
open in the scorching sun until their turn comes.......... We do not think that 
the action of the Plague Authorities with regard to this particular matter is in 
consonance with the letter and spirit of the Government Resolution on plague 
administration, which distinctly stated that female passengers, no matter what 


class of carriage they travelled, should be examined in their carriages unless 


they showed suspicious symptoms.”’ 


48. ‘It is very relieving and consolatory to see the superior authority 
| of the Bombay Government asserted in behalf of the 
Resolution of the Bombay much-harassed agriculturists of Sind. ......... The 


Government on the rasa* oy] of rasas will thus without doubt be at any rate 
system in Sind. 


Prabhat (45), 31st May, something less rampant than it has hitherto been. But’ 
Eng. cols, nevertheless the entire eradication of the evil, or 


any considerable reduction of it, could only be 
achieved by a bona Ade determined and continued effort on the part of 
touring officers to put it down. At this stage it will be only right to hope 
that after this clear declaration of the intentions and views of Goverament 


the touring officers will seriously exert themselves to end the evil.......... 


The Government have shown real solicitude fur the welfare and peace of 


the Sindhi agriculturists, and seem sincerely desirous also of suppre:sing 


lapo. In this connection it will be due to the Government also to state that 
they some time ago enhanced somewhat the salaries of Tapedars, which just 
now vary from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per month per head in the case of ordinary 
Tapedars, and from Rs. 39 to Ks, 40 in the case of supervising Tipedars. The 
enhancement, however, is not adequate. Considering the duties of Tape- 
dars we think it would be desirable to further enhance the salaries allowed to 


them, making them vary from Ks. 3) to Rs, 40 in the case of ordinary Tapedars 


and from Rs, 40 to Rs, 50 for supervising Tapedars. Then the Government 
could with ample reason be said to have imposed effectual checks on the 
‘'apedar’s lapo and other extortionate practices.” | 


49, “The supersession of Rao Bahadur Choithram Ramchand by Sardar 
Khan Bahadur Mahomed Yakub is indeed a very 


Po. sae —. =< ugly illustration of the iniquitous and short-sighted 


to a Deputy Uollectorship in Policy of favouring a section of His Majesty’s 


Sind. subjects, inaugurated by Sir H. E. M. James, and 
Prabhat (46), 24th May, gontin1ed by his successors with a faitufulness worthy 
Eng. cols. of a better cause. Surely, it is time the authorities 


woke to a sense of the real nature of their policy. When the authorities, to push 
forward a member of a class whom they have sworn to favour, can, with such 
little compunction of conscience, pass over a man of the Rao Bahadur’s sterling 
worth, whose high attainments and vast and varied experience are on all hands 


~ acknowledged, and who has served the Government ably; diligently and loyally 
in a would it not become dificult to possess one’s soul in 


patience? Sardar Mahomed Yakub, whose interests they have now advanced 
at the expense of Rao Bahadur Choithram, must himself feel that he will 
never be ab le to hold a candle to the latter—so unquestionably superior is the 
Rao Bahadur to every other native officer in the Province...,...... Sir H, 
E, M. James, while introducing him to Lord Elgin, daring the latter’s Viceregal 
tour in Sind, had the candour to describe him as his right hand. It is no small 
credit to Kao Bahadur Choithram that he should have succeeded in making 


June, Eng. cols. 


Sir H, HE. M.: James forget his deep-rooted antipathy to Hindus and pay such a 
tribute of praise to him. The minutes which Rao Bahadur Choithram has had 
occasions to make on some of the knottiest questions concerning the administra- 
tion of the provirce would, at ped time, be deemed monuments of thonghtful- 
ness, research and penmanship. ..+eee He is now being denied even his rights 
and dues, Could anything be more witheringly unjust? Several deserving 
Government, Hindu officials have suffered from the invidious policy of class 
distinctions pursued by Sind officials, But the instance under notice doubtless 
beats all previous records........... It is but right that Mr, Cumine should 
forthwith move to have the newly set tled.grade of the Sardar unsettled and to 
accord to the Kao Bawa:lur the elevation which he has by his ability and penionniy 
so richly deserved,”’ 


50. In reply to ‘the above, the Al-Haq says : :—** We fail to see why ene of 
‘aa tia y our contemporaries has made the promotion of Sirdar 
hie: cclei (£4); “*y>. Khan Bahadur Mahomed Yakub, C.I.E., a grievance 
| with the Hindu community and why it rakes up the 
racial question of Hindus and Muhammadansin this matter. There are three 
Deputy Collectors w}om Sirdar Mahomed Yakub has been made to supersede. 
One is Rao Bahadur Choithiam, another Mr. J. P. Lobo and the third Khan 
Bahadur Shaikh Sad: .ali. Of these only one isa Hindu and the other two 
non-Hindus—one a Christian, the othera Muhammadan. How the question of 
Hindu and Muhanmadan creeps into this case is therefore difficult to realize. 
The fitness, merit and capabilities of these officers are best known to Govern- 
ment and we cannot j dze beiter........... If Government possesses the preroga- 
tive to recognise exce ptional urit, they have exercised it here in the fittest case 
possible and it is ve y ungenerous and not a little mischievous to impute motives 
to the authorities in their just recognition of the claims of capable native 
officers,”’ 


51, “ How urgent is the need for lightening the burden of revenue officers 

and subordinates in the mofussil may be judged from 

Alleged heavy pressure of tle following instance which is only one out of many 
work in revenne offices in +) at have come to our notice :—The Deputy Collector 
Sind Gazette(13), 3rd June, nd Ist Class Magistrate of U. 8. I, District has to. be 
at office working from 7 A.M. till: 9 P.M. with a 

recess of about two hours. In the touring season about two hours more have 


to be devoted to work. ‘I Le office is invariably open on Sundays, and generally 


on other holidays as well Even the 24th of May—Victoria Day—could not 
be observed as a holiday. ‘Ihe employés in the establishment are equally, if not 


more, over-burdened. We hope son.ething will be done at an early date; for it 
is not fair nor w ise to tax the eLergies of public servants to the extent disclosed 
in this instance.”’ 


52. “In our issue of the 30th November 1901 we have given a full 
account of the subject of khatabadal and have also 
_ A grievance of agricul- suggisted a few ways of removing the difficulties 


turists in Sind, 
: ra le 
sblien (bh TK Ma * Ine cause the disgraceful delay in the completion 


Bag. ools. of a most simple matter, but we are afraid Govern- 


ment has not yet taken steps to remedy this most 
reasonable grievance of the public, Cases crop up in civil and criminal courts 
alniost daily in which the fact of the hata not having been changed to the 
name of the maa entitled to it is the main cause of all the difficulties of the 
litigants. The grievance is due to no fault of the people. Whenever attempts 
are made to transter a khatu to unother name, innumerable difficulties are raised 
by the revenue offices auu at last the matter is left undecided and years roll 
away giving rise to numberless complicatious of which the public becomes the 


: victim in the end.” 


Legislation. 


_ 58. “There is xo doubt, t that, at present at least, the results of the Bill 
_ Phe Sugar Daties Bill in- will be to make sugar dearer than at present and to 


troduced in the Imperiai give a distinct advantage to Mauritius planters. 
tive Council. — as for our Indian ipdustry, it will very likely 


Prakish (83), ud ,uffer . materially instead. of gaining angthide by the 
new legislation, . For. we have very few sugar manu- 


esi Pa 
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factories in the whole of the country and these too produce sugar that cannot 
be expected to compete with the foreign article. But we must admit that this 
is no fault of the Government of India. Our tradesmen should try to improve 
the quality of their sugar and then they will also get the benefits that are 
thrown open to all. We think, on the whole, the position taken by the 
Government of India is quite sound and safe, and it is simply our misfortune— 
at any rate no fault of theirs—that we cannot get anything by the new 
legislation.” 


54, In an article headed ‘ Philistine Legislation or Further Countervailing 
Kaiser-eHind (20), Ist Duties on Sugar,’ the Kuiser-e-Hind says :—“ Once 
June,Eng.cols, | | more the legislative wheel has been put into motion 
Ce ae with the view, ostensibly, of shutting out bounty-ted 
foreign sugar, but, iv reality, of giving the monopolists in the Mauritius sugar 
that unrestricted play they had prior to the importation of that commodity 
from Germany and Austria:. ....... Let us look at this new legislation which is 
on the anvil from the Indian point of view. It is said that the Kartel system 
is alone answerable for the abnormal importations of German and Austrian 
sugar into India, that thereby the indigenous industry has greatly suffered 
and that therefore it is expedient to put on such additional duty as shall bring 
the sugar on a par with the non-bounty-fed article! Now the only other kind 
of sugar which enters India in large quantities is that from the Mauritius. Can 
the Mauritius sugar be said to be sold at a xatural price? It should be remem- 
bered that it is a British Colony in which labour is known to be exceedingly dear. 
With the indigenous labour tbe Mauritius sugar-planter could never be able to 
export such large quantities as he has been doing. But the Government of 
India for years past has been indirectly giving nothing but a bounty to the 
Mauritius sugar-producers by encouraging emigration of Indian coolies under 
special legislation. . This is, in our opinion, nothing but giving an indirect 
bounty in cheap labour to the Maurifius....... But what has been the economic 
result to India itself? This, that it is this Mauritius sugar which has killed 
the original indigenous industry, till at present there is absolutely left 
nothing of it, or at the best, next to nothing. The Mauritius has been able 
io achieve unexampled prosperity owing to the bounty indirectly viven in 
labour by the Government of India—labour which has been the principal 
factor in the cost of production of the colonial commodity. The Kartel bounty 
may be one species of bounty— this emigration of Indian coolies to the Mauri- 


tius is another species, ut they both belong to the same category. There is 


not a pin of difference between the two, With what grace, then, can the 
Government of India lezislate for countervailing duties on bounty-fed con- 
tinental sugar and yet forego to leave the Mauritius sugar unhampered? Here 
we come back to our second point, namely, that there is no refined sugar of 
India at all to be protected. It is a fiction to urge that there is any. 
Hence, this legislation is a pure hypocrisy and the Indian Government 
is throwing dust in the eyes of the world. For years together it has, by 
encouraging the Mauritius sugar-planters, owing to the silent understanding 
between it and the Home authorities from the time of the Honourable the 
East India Company, been greatly instrumental in destroying the native sugar 
industry which, therefore, is now confined to the preparation of the coarse crude 
sugar known as Gol or Gu. We unhesitatingly say that it is the Indian Gov- 
ernment which has been guilty of killing the native industry in sugar-refining. 
The result of years of this wseen bounty and protection has been to make the 
Mauritius sugar manufacturers and dealers monopolists of a most powerful 
character at the expense of India, ‘These monopolists have. during the last 


few years been hard hit. A year or so before the first countervailing duties 


came into operation, there was a terrific hurricane which did immense injury 
to the plantations. This was followed by dearness of rice and other articles 
owing to the plague and famine in the country, It was just at that juncture 
Austria and Germany naturally turned their attention to India and exported 
largze quantities of their beet-root sugar. The Mauritius monopolists were greatly 


alarmed’and owing to.the strong influence of some-of these with the Ovlonial 
‘Minister, they did their level best to introduce countervailing’ duties.’ Lord 


Elgin’s Government had resolutely set its face against so cool a proposal and did 
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not think that there was anything like a native industry in sugar-refining which 
was prejudiced and which, therefore, needed protective legislation. But no sooner 
did Lord Curzon come to office than the monopolists again began to influence the 
Colonial Minister, with what result: we all aay The fatlacious and utterly 
hollow cry was raised that the native industry was being seriously injured. It 
was a pure mask. ‘There was no industry at all to be injured. The injury was 
long long before done, and done most effectually by the Mauritius as already 
stated. But the Indians, altogether blissfully ignorant of the history of the 
industry and its economics, blindly took up the cry—the same cry which 
enabled the Government to publiely declare that the countervailing duties had 
the entire sympathy of the native population! But the Mauritius monopolists 
found that in spite of the duties the foreign sugars were increasing in imports, 
Of course, they were. The Brussels Conference pointed out that the Kartels were 
greatly instrumental in stimulating the exports, The Conference, however, forgot 
to point out that the exports from Mauritius were stimulated in years past by a 
similar method—by cheap indentured labour specially sent from India. This 
Kartel affair gave just the handle that was necessary for the Mauritius Philistines 
to lay the fuel fora fresh and stronger agitation. The result is the new 
legislation announced in such grandiloquent terms last week and which the 
inspired organs of Anglo-Indian opinion are now so vigorously booming. It is 
wonderful how sometimes so-called public opinion is manufactured in the 
interest of class legislation! But the reader will be clearly able to understand 
this latest move when we refer to the following figures which tell most  elo- 
quently how the biter Mauritius has in turn been bitten by the inexorable hands 


_of retributive justice.’ Here the paper gives a comparative table showing 


the quantities of sugar imported respectively by Austria-Hungary, Germany and 
Mauritius during the years 1899-1900, 100-1901 and 1901-1902, and adds :—“ It 
will be seen that the aggregate imports of Germany and Austria during the three 
years come to 53°96 lakh cwts. against 52°61 lakh cwts. of the Mauritius. No 
wonder the Colony is alarmed, and no wonder Mr. Chamberlain is so obliging 
in the interests of the poor natives of India to drive away the continental com- 
petition and encourage them, with the help of our ‘sympathetic’ Viceroy to 
push their own industry which is dead (an excellent Hibernian bull) and in the 
bargain reinstate the Philistines of the Mauritius who are so greatly alarmed at 
the trade slipping through their hands,” 


55. Commenting on the new — for = pocnemiayyr wa” of duties on the 
a import of bounty-fed sugar, the Kesayi remarks :-—~ 
Kesari (109), 3rd June. we are, by no sf eans, disposed to think that the new 
Bill will have the desired effect of giving encouragement to the sugar indust 
in India. ‘I'he ultimate effect of the new legislation will be to benefit the sugar 
producers in Mauritius, and if Government indulge in the belief that the new 
law will help to revive the indigenous sugar industry, we must say they are 
cherishing a delusion. If they really wish to attain this object, they must 
impose taxes on every imported article whether coming from Mauritius or 
from England, and devote the revenue thus derived to the encouragement of 
the indigenous industries of India. But to expect such encouragement to 
Indian industries irom a Government which did not hesitate to cripple the 
indigenous cotton industry for the sake of Manchester, would be as unreason- 
able as to attempt to extract sugar from the waters of the sea. 


Municipalities. 


56. ‘The Honourable Mr. Lely’s memorandum addressed to the Almed- 
abad Municipality is veritably a bolt from the blue. 
‘I'he Honourable Mr. Lely’s The annual reports on the administration of Municipal 
re yaar i. the Ahmed- Boards have all along borne encouraging testimon 
a “te inerg = ity. Ist June, to the excellent work done by this body, and all of a 
Eng. cols. oo sudden the Commissioner for the Northern Division 
3 has come down upon it with a severity which might 
have been wisely reserved until gentler methods had been fully tried and proved 
wholly ucsuccessful.......... That the municipal affairs in Ahmedabad are 


not in a highly satisfactory condition may be admittgl. Sinoe.the much- 


31. 
lamented death of Rao Bahadur Runchorlal Chotalal and of his successor, 


‘Mr. Manibhoy Premabhai, the Municipality appears to have fallen upon evil. 


days, It isa fortunate circumstance that the present President of the Munivipa-. 


_ lity is a nominee of Government ; otherwise an elected President would have been 


held responsible for all its sins of omission and commission. There are people who 
think that with a President in whom the Commissioners and the public had 
sufficient confidence the present state of things would have been much more 
satisfactory, and that Government are responsible for placing in the presidential. 
chair a gentleman who, whatever his qualifications as an experienced engineer, 
had scarcely any experience of municipal management. But the Honourable 
Mr. Lely hardly seems to bestow a single thought on this aspect of the question 
in his now famous memorandum. ‘That was, of course, to be expected, But 
having regard to the past career of the Municipality and its praises sung in 
Administration Reports and at Council meetings, the Commissioner of the 
Northern Division might have done well not te hector it in the usual dahadur 
fashion which p.sses for administrative strength in certain official circles. He 
could have invited the attention of the Municipal Commissioners to the short- 
comings which he has discovered all of a sudden to his profound surprise, in a 
more courteous and conciliatory communication. Hectoring is not the best 
method to follow even for the most experienced officers of very long standing. 
...--- That Ahmedabad must at once set her house in order must be conceded 
by impartial on-lookers, At the same time we sincerely trust that the 
Honourable Mr. Lely will advise the Board in the performance of their arduous 
task in a more courteous, sympathetic and helpful spirit than he has exhibited 
in his needlessly discourteous memorandum.”’ 


57. ‘* All of a sudden the Honourable Mr, Lely has discovered the necessity 
. of resorting to drastic measures for the improvement 
The Honourable Mr. Lely’s of municipal administration in the city of Ahmedabad 
pa tothe Bandora ond with equal suddenness he seems to have been 
Aujaréts J (17), 1st June, keenly roused to the sense of the urgency of reform- 
Eng. cols. ing the state of things in Bandora. No sensible person 
would resent the suggestions contained in his memo- 

randum. But, though it is more friendly and courteous than the peremptory 
note addressed to the Ahmedabad Municipality, in some places Mr. Lely’s language 
is unnecessarily strong and shows that he has forgotten to bear in mind that he 
as well as Government, as the superintending authorities, deserve blame equally 
with the Municipality....... If the drawb:icks to which the Commissioner for 
the Northern Division draws the attention of the Bandora Municipality do really 
exist, they are serious enough to deserve the prompt attention of those who are 
responsible for the proper discharge of municipal obligations. The wonder is 
that they did not so long attract the notice of the higher authorities,......... 
It is a pity all the unexceptionable advice given by Mr. Lely was not tendered 
earlier aad it is a still greater pity that the superintending authorities them- 
selves took so many years to realise the nature of their own duties and respon- 


sibilities,’ 


58. ‘Members of the Bulsir Municipality have elected Mr. Durlabhji R, 
Desai, B.A., LL.B., Vice-President of the Maunici- 

Klection of a Vice-Presi- pality, and not the Mamlatdar of the taluka who has 
moe the Buleér Munici- invariably occupied that position for several years 
nese ast. Mr. Durlabhji’s election has, in consequence, 
Sig as Si Wael élicited a protest from the Collector, Mr. Sladen........ 
Now, it may be that it is the time-honoured practice to 


elect the Mamlatdar as Vice-President of the Municipality in his taluka. Wedo 


not. know whether the practice prevails in every taluka in every district. But 


there is no doubt that in Bulsér at least it has been the practice, as stated by the 
Collector, to elect the Mamlatdar. but as Mr. Sladen hisaself admits, there is 
no statutory provision against the election of a non-official or an official other 


than the Mamlatdar. If so, the 04 question to be considered is whether 


‘the gentleman that has been chosen voice of tl { 
is qualified and competent to discharge his duties in a satisfactory manner, 


y the voice of the majority of his colleagues 


or at least as satisfactorily as the Mamlatdar. We have nothing to say against 
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this officer personally. But the question is one of principle............. Itis 
natural for officials to think that they alone are graf of ' administering 
municipal affairs with efficiency. It is equally natural for energetic, zealous 
and ambitious non-officials to think of undertaking larger and growing responsi- 
bilities. Both are apt at times to over-estimate their capacity and - under-esti- 
mate the other’s work. But a Collector with a judicious and sympathetic 
frame of mind will not find it difficult at least to hold the scales even between 
these opposing tendencies, In our opinion, it should be the uniform policy of 
the higher authorities to encourage non-official efforts as much as possible even 
at the risk of occasional failures. ‘'Time-honoured’ practices are good in their 
own way. But higher administrative wisdom lies in recognising the Justice and. 
importance of timely departures in the very interests of good government and 
well-ordered progress and advancement.” gucuies 


Native States. 


59. “Whether the departure of a large number of Princes to England 
will have any good effect on the country’s future, 
_ Visits of Native Princesto we have grave doubts about, All the time and 
England to attend the Coro- money of these Princes in England will be spent in 
nation ceremony. ° : ; : 
Native Opinion (35), Ist Sight-seeing and merry-making, and they will return 
June, Eng. cols. to India, we presume, not a bit wiser by the trip........ 
| We would not have cared if the expenses had been 
paid from the pockets of the Princes themselves. But the situation is otherwise, 
and it is that the expenses will ultimately fall upon the poor, half-starving 
peasants of India. What acommentary on the Princes’ munificence at the 
expense of the dying peasant! Is there no escape out of this, one may 
naturally ask, and nobody can say that there is not. The Indian Princes 
are going to England for the Coronation on the invitation of the King of 
England, and they are to be the guests of the King in London. Why should 
not the King himself or the British Government pay for entertaining these 
invited guests? But that would be hoping against hope. The poor half-dying 
peasant will ultimately have to bear all the expenses, and if he moans under the 
accumulating heap of taxation he will be bluntly told that to improve his condi- 
tion he ought to learn thrift and economy. To learn thrift and economy by the 
Indian peasant indeed! 1t is asorry picture, and we hope that it will not escape 
the attention of the King and Parliament.” : 


60. We have the honour to receive from Mr, H. O. Quin, our worthy 
Sian ~ cabal” ee Political Agent, an important memorandum which 
Mr. Quin, Political Avent, “¢@ls with the scheme of planting trees by all indi- 
Kathiawar, about, planting viduals in honour of the approaching auspicious 
trees in Kathiiwarincomme- oecasion. The scheme is a nice and simple one, un- 
mare oy ——, attended with any great expense. We are glad to see 
Kind ne ee in worthy Political Agent has resolved to 
seriously take the matter up, it being indispensably 
necessary in the present denuded state of the various parts of our province, 
which only a few years back were full of verdure and vegetation. We are 
quite hopeful that under the Political Agent’s fostering care the scheme is sure 
to prosper, as it will be readily backed up by the various Native Chiefs, 
Talukdars, and all private individuals.”’ ) 


61. “Mr. E. A. Good’s brochure on the doings, or rather the alleged mis- 

' _ doings, of Khan Bahadur Kadirdad Khan, Vazir of the 
ee aie? : Khairpur State, has attracted a good deal of public 
June, Eng. ae . attention, and people naturally expect that the | 
Vazir will take immediate steps to clear his 

character. The charges bro ght against the Vazir are specific and definite, 
and one Mr. K. Amritrai’s exposure in, the Pioneer and a letter signed 
8. A. B. in the Phenix of Karacii lend colour to Mr. Good’s allegations. 
We think that the Vazir cannot assume any stolid indifference and ought not to 
lose time in bringing Mr. Good to book. The necessity for the Vazir to clear 
his character apart, we ask is it not obligatory, supremely obligatory, on the 
Nabob of Khairpur to inquire into the whole administration. It is the Nabob 
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into whose hands the destinies of the Khairpur people are entrusted ; and it is 
the Nabob who is primarily responsible for the good government of his 
subjects. Sowe think that the Nabob cannot sit with his hands folded. 
We do not say that the allegations made by Mr, Good are true; they may be 
false ; but their falsity has to be proved and that can be done by nobody except 
the Vazir or the Nabob, for his own reputation and that of hisState. There is a 
third point also. The Vazir’s services haying been lent to the Khairpur State 
by the British Government, it is incumbent on the British Government to see 
that the large powers vested in him are not misused. We are not, of course, 
for British interference in the affairs of the Native States, but there are 
occasions, and this is one of them on which we think the British Government 
should institute, or direct to be instituted, inquiries.” 


62, A correspondent of the Hitechehhu writing from Sddra complains 
about and quotes some specific instances of the 

_ Alleged prevalence of corruption alleged prevalence of corruption in the Mahi 
aR Mahi ae i ert ro Kantha Agency. He aiso makes bitter complaints 
Spin aunts against the dbaker oF against the Thakor of V4sna who, he alleges, 
Hitechchhu (61), 5th June. extorts money from his subjects and harasses 

| them in Various ways and requests the authorities 


to take severe notice of his conduct. 
Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


63. “The casket and address of the Goans in British India are now ready, 
The casket will be exposed for view in the Dabul 
The Goanese community Church to-morrow, Sunday, and it will then be kept 
prgting esI e a at the Real Instituto Luso-Indiano for a few days. 
wr pie Bae x ree (42), Considering the little time there was for the prepara- 
Slst May, Eng. cols. tion of both, we must congratulate the Committee on 
turning out the work with much neatness and 
promptitude. The Committee was hampered by many difficulties, the chief one 
being of funds. A rough calculation and estimate, however, proved approximate- 
ly correct. The Coronation movement among the Goans has extended far and 
‘ wide, and enthusiastic meetings have been held at Rangoon, Karwdr, Amritsar, 
Matheran, Poona, Karachi, Ajmere, Jimnagar and Mount Abu, supporting 
the action of Bombay. Co-operation has been received from Bhusdwal, 
Baroda, Madras, Satara, Badnera, Gwalior, Akola, Ahmedabad, Sholdpur and 
Igatpuri, and others are expected to follow. Pensioners and others who have 
retired from British India have come forward with liberal subscriptions, and had 
we time, we should have certainly acquitted ourselves magnificently, but we 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with what has been accomplished. The 
Committee requires help, and it is hoped that those who have not yet come 
forward, will send in their contributions without delay.” 


64. “Ata public meeting held in the Town Hall, Sukkur, on the 28th 
ultimo, under the presidency of Mukhi Pokardas, it 

i peopeaen 26 sunien oe was resolved to celebrate the Coronation of the King- 
"Sind Gazette (13), 3rdJune, wmperor. Ks. 800 in all will be spent on the occa- 
sion. The programme includes prayers in temples 

and mosques for the Sovereign's long life and prosperity, feeding the poor, 
distribution of sweets to school children, wrestling exhibitions, the volunteer 
band will play during the evening, prominent mosques and temples will be 
illuminated as also public buildings (including the Minaret and the Sadh Bela), 
singing at street corners, sports for school children to be followed by prizes, &c. 
Kardchi and Hyderabad may well take a leaf out of this interesting programme.”’ 


65. The public of Bombay did pot make manifestations of joy at the 
tidings of peace in South Africa as they should have 
Alleged apathy of the done. The event passed away as if it were only an 


Bombay public on the receipt ordinary occurrence. Neither the European mercan- — 


of a oe of peace 12 tile firms nor the foreign Consulates in Bombay 
a ame eer char (52), Showed outward signs of rejoicing and the work in 
3rd June. the port was also going on uninterrupted as on 


ordinary days. 
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66, “A Sukkur correspondent tells us that thefts have become scanda- 


lously common there. They occur by day and by night. 

p Pry 0) i. : inhsed, quite a number of them have been reported 

' in the papers lately....... The people are freely com- 

menting on the complicity of some police employés in several of them. Small 

blame to them if they suspect the police, though we certainly do not take it 

upon ourselves to say that they are 2 aed in their suspicions. In the inte rests, 

both of the police officers and the Sukkurites, it is suggested that some over- 

hauling of the police officers jis necessary. The transfer of a number of them 

to the Larkdéna District under Mr. Green will be productive of much good and 
no harm.” 


67. A correspondent of the Kesari says that at Shrirgaon (District Goa), 

se _ which contains the shrine of the goddess ‘ Shri Lairai,’ 

at Siding (Gon), practice an annual fair is held in honour of the goddess 

Kesart (1c as during the first five days of the Vaishakha month. 
rv (109), 3rd June : Sse 

He says that during these days a great sacrificial fire 

is lit under a bunyan tree adjoining the temple, and that thousands of 

votaries of this goddess (who are called Dhonds), after bathing at mid- 


night, walk barefooted over the burningembers. This spectacle, he says, is seen 
between the hours of three and five in the morning. é 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Seoretariat, Bombay, 10th June 1902, 
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66. “A Sukkur correspondent tells us that thefts have become scanda- 


lously common there. They occur by day and by night. 
Pa: say oeaners Indeed, quite a number of them have been reported 
enix (10), 4th June. . 

in the papers lately....... The people are freely com- 

menting on the complicity of some police employés in several of them. Small 

blame to them if they suspect the police, though we certainly do not take it 

upon ourselves to say that they are right in their suspicions. In the inte rests, 

both of the police officers and the Sukkurites, it is suggested that some over- 

hauling of the police officers jis necessary. The transfer of a number of them 

to the Larkdna District under Mr. Green will be productive of much good and 
no harm.”’ 


67. A correspondent of the Kesari says that at Shrirgaon (District Goa), 

se _ which contains the shrine of the goddess ‘ Shri Lairai,’ 

os oa Ny practice an annual fair is held in honour of the goddess 
Kesaré (109), 3rd June, during the first five days of the Vaishakha month. 
He says that during these days a great sacrificial fire 

is lit under a bunyan tree adjoining the temple, and that thousands of 
votaries of this goddess (who are called Dhonds), after bathing at mid- 


night, walk barefooted over the burning embers, This spectacle, he says, is seen 
between the hours of three and five in the morning. é 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 10th June 1902. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The end has come at last and the King of England has deserved 
earns a ee ee well the thanks of the British nation for the most 
Kaiser-c-Hind (20), 8th honourable part he has taken in bringing to a close a 

June, Eng. cols. most unequal condition of hostility. To us if is a 
matter of profound regret that the intense selfishness 
of the age and the gross materialism of the hour made the great Powers almost 
bankrupt of their moral courage.......... There was none of that stately but 
soul-stirring cry of ‘ Hands off ’—the cry which the illustrious and noble-minded 
Gladstone successfully raised when Armenian atrocities shook the European 
world to its foundations and Christendom shrieked and uplifted its hands 
to Heaven.......... But what will History say about the conduct and action of 
the British nation itself from first to last? We have not the slightest hesitation 
in our mind as to her verdict, though perchance a century may elapse before it 
is given, The verdict will be a scathing condemnation of the nation and 
specially of those who secretly and sedulously fanned the flames of war, who strove 
every nerve, by means of their lying organs, to misrepresent their foes, to invent 
the most diabolical stories of their acts which never were committed and even- 
tually inflame all the worst passions which humanity is heirto. The war has, 
from the very beginning, been a war promoted by a few buccaneers, who, under 
the pretence of building a glorious empire for the British in South Africa, most 
ingloriously strove to wrest from the hands of a few thousand unsophisticated 
rustics all the territory which their peculiar instinct had years ago peacefully 
acquired and on which they had settled down as good, simple, honest citizens— 
a credit to themselves, and a credit to righteous humanity at large. Gold was 
the canker which consumed these so-called ‘ empire-builders,’ but who in reality 
should be branded as empire-wreckers. ‘These had persistently coast wistful 
glances at the gold of Transvaal and were determined by hook or by crook to obtain 
it. And innumerable indeed were the wicked devices these sordid men 
resorted to to satisfy their lust for gold. ‘They seemed to have displayed 
all the instincts of the bloodhound, and in order to justify their impious and 
inexcusable practices they systematically manufactured a false public opinion 
in England which was being continuously dinned into the ears of the credulous | 
average Englishman, thanks to the gold which was so profusely scattered among 
a shameless and ignoble press. ‘These are facts which those who really care to 
ascertain for themselves may readin the voluminous literature which has 
appeared from the pen of the most disinterested but the most well-informed 
and righteous section of the British public—a section which still unfortunately 
consists of a minority...... ... Strong as is our own conviction of the utterly un- 
righteous character of the Boer war, we cannot refrain from expressing once 
more our profound regret at the sorry figure the British nation at large has cut 
before the world of ethics. Whatever the glories of war—and it is more than 
doubtful that England has earned ascintilla of glory by it—its morality 
can never be justified.......... ‘The war from the beginning to end was 
unjust and no amount of whitewashing will deprive it of its Athiopic colour 
or save the reputation of those Ministers and other high State officials who 
were most actively prominent in bringing it about. It has stained the 
otherwise glorious page of British history which it will require some centuries 
to efface. All that we can say at present is that His Majesty King 
Edward deserves the warmest thanks of the British nation for having brought 
this inglorious war to an end. Singly and by himself do2s His Majesty shine 
pure, with unstained hands, among the members who have been carrying 
on his Government since his accession to the throne. It is his sense 
of righteousness, his deep sympathy, and his genuine English instincts 
which have brought about a happy termination of the struggle. His conduct 
and action are the only redeeming situation of this most dismal and inglorioug 
affair. Silently but perseveringly and patiently did he work all through, so 
far asan English Sovereign can, to bring about the pacific termination, Nobl 
has he played the rdle of the constitutional King of England. History will 
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not fail to render him that justice which is his due and accord her due meed of 
raise for having in reality saved the British people from further national 
ishonour., All honour to such a Sovereign.” 


2. ‘No news has within recent times been more anxiously looked for and 
al ais ae received with greater gratification than that our 
Pichae-be poi a (18), 5th enemies have laid down their arms, and shown their 

Lia willingness to remain sworn subjects of the King 
under the mighty British flag. But peace has been secured not without 
spending infinite treasure and precious human life for over three years, a 
thing which posterity will have reason perhaps to remember with a feeling of 
unmixed regret. A war, perhaps the greatest of the last century, a war 
that embittered the last days of a tender-hearted sovereign that has ever 
ruled over Britain, one might surely rise with a pang of relief that the bloody 
war has ended not a day too soon. The handful of semi-civilized, fanatical 
Dutch boors whom England, or at least her over-zealous Ministers, hoped to 
crush at the first stroke of battle, have given a rude awakening to their English 
conquerors, and taught them a lesson which would surely be very useful to 
England when she isengaged with a more powerful foe. ‘The ultimate success 
which England obtained over her enemy was the success of heavy odds against 
a handful of men, a preponderance of numbers quite disproportionate to 
what Lngland was ever called upon to iand on the field of battle against an 
enemy similarly placed as were the Boers in south Africa Whatever 
the verdict of posterity, it is to be devoutly wished, now that the war is concluded, 
that the Boers would join us, as the Prime Minister told his hearers at the 
Albert Hall the other day, in setting up and entering into a political structure 
which would enable them to enjoy to the full all the advantages which are 
conferred by the British Colonial system We trust the promises given 
by General Kitchener in his proclamation as an inducement to the enemy to 
surrender still hold good, and will be honestly fulfilled.” 


8. “It goes without saying that the news of the peace in South Africa 
will be welcomed everywhere on the surface of the 
Mahratta (9), 8th June = glohe, It is natural, however, that the news should 
be received by different people with different degrees of enthusiasm. Thus 
while the continental nations of Europe will receive the news with more or 
less of unconcern as they are attected neither for good nor for evil by the 
termination of the war, India will be positively glad of the peace because 
the whole of South Africa will be brought completely under the control of the 
British Government, and the redress of the grievances of Indian residents of 
the Boer Republics and British colonies will be randered more practicable 
and more speedy than it would be otherwise. As between the Boers and 
the Britons, again,the news ofthe peace seems to have been received with 
different emotions. ‘Thus while the Boers have taken the matter ve 
sullenly the Britons have gone into raptures over it, We have not yet heard nor 
do we expect to hear of any overt acts on the part of the Boers of rejoicing over 
the termination of the war. Even the Boer prisoners, who were cut off from 
their country and prevented from enjoying even the pleasure of fighting and 
who may besupposed to have grown weary of their useless existence and 
impatient for liberation, have not, judging by the accounts received, viewed 
the prospect of being set at liberty with any manner of enthusiasm or cheerful- 
ness, On the other hand, the whole of Hngland has gone mad over the peace, 
Now that the game of the war has ended and the time has come for a reckon- 
ing, let us see how do the gnins and the losses stand. Most of the terms of 
the peace contain only consequential settlements, They are settlements of dis- 
orders or claims arising out of the waging of the war, but do not, except in one 
case, touch the causes of the war. ‘The only criginal settlement is that with 
regard to the status of the Boer republics; and in this respect it is clear that 
the Boers have lost everything though whether the gain of the English is fully 
in proportion to the loss sustained by the Boers is a question. for one and 
only one object was the war undertaken by the Boers, viz., for mending or 
sili once for all, if possible, the English policy of pin-pricks and settling 


whether they were or were not to have that independence for which they were 
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fighting and suffering from the beginning of the last century. And the question 
was decided by the war against them. The history of the fight made by the 
Boers for their cherished independence is a very ‘sad one, and it was decreed 
by fate that they should be harassed with the perpetual rivalry of the English 


and should be politically exterminated from a land which they were the first 
to colonise.”’ 


4. “The war was partly the out-ome of Boer ignorance and impetuosity 
on one hand and Mr. Chamberlain’s uncompromising 
Imperialism and over-vaulting ambition un the other, 
ee _ The struggle pretracted over thirty-one months of 
deep anxiety and suspense and entailed terrible sacrifices, in men and money, 
6n both sides and immeasurable loss and suffering in other ways, ‘The issue of 
the war was nover uncertain even from the beginning, except in the eyes of 
ignorant pro-Boer partisans and faddists.......... But the fact that it has 
taken nearly three years to stop hostilitics shows that even a groat naval aud 
military Power like England found it noeasy taskto prosccutethe war in a 
strange and unknown country against a determined foe. ‘The Boers have, at 
last, been conquered. But it will be conceded by friends and foes alike that 
the Boers as a nation have covered themselves with undying glory. Their 
magnificent stand for the maintenance of their hearths and homes in an obviously 
unequal combat and for the preservation of their priceless independence will 
cajl forth admiration for all time. Their magnificent heroism, wonderful 
nimbleness and agility, noble and burning patriotism, splendid defiance of death 
and their most touching and glorious stand to the last will be deservedly ranked 
in history with similar achievements recorded in ancient and modern listory. 
DeWet has won for himself even from the British a place side by side with 
Hannibal, and other Boer Generals have no less distinguished themselves by 
their brilliant acts of valour and generosity in war. At the same time we are 
equally willing to recognise the gallantry and heroism shown by British soldiers 
on several occasions in the midst of successive reverses and misfortunes for 
which they were not at all prepared. It isa pity that so much priceless human 
energy and talent, and countless millions had to be wasted over a needless war 
instead of for the benefit of humanity. This painfully protracted and costly 
war with its attendant privations and sufferings is the saddest commentary on 
human nature and our muchi-vaunted modern civilisation. The world is yet 
where it was centuries ago when the Prince of Peace and Buddha, his immortal 
predecessor, preached the Gospel of Peace in the East and West. Well, peace 
has at last been proclaimed and we gladly tender our congratulations to Iis 
Majesty on the conclusion of peace just before the most auspicious event of his 
approaching Coronation.” 


Gujardte (17), Sth June, 
Eng. cols. 


5. ‘The same paper in another place observes :—There is no doubt that 

ie | the Boer war las now come to an end and that the 
» Gujarati 17), 8th Juue. British Government will try to gratify the Boers by 
granting them as many privileges as they conveniently can, But since it is not 
unlikely that the Boers may unite again and take arms against the British 
Government, it would be best for ngland to give them the same riglits and 
privileges of self-government which are enjoyed by the people of Australia and 
Canada and to give them to understand that they are in no way dependent on 
England, but will be treated by her on terms of perfect equality and friendship. 
This policy alone will enable Kngland to preserve her colonies in South Africa, 
_ otherwise there is danger of her losing them as she did her American Colonies, 


6, The contest between the lion and the elephaut bas now ended. No 
doubt the lion, as is natural, won the victory, but 
it cost him all the strength and endurance he possessed, 

— to accomplish his purpose. When the prolongation 

of the war had taxed all the resources ef the nation and when the British 
ublic began to feel the pinch of the war-tax on its purse, then alone did 

England lend her ear to peace negotiations. It is a matter for congratulation, 

‘however, that bloodshed has ceased before the day fixed for Ifis Majesty the 

King-Emperor’s Coronation, : : 

CO¥: 423——4 | 


. Moda Vritta (116), 9th 
June. 


~ June. 
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7. It is but natural that we should be rejoiced to see our rulers emerging 
Gubedh Pairiha (10), Sth successfully out of a war which lasted for not less than 
Jane ee three years. So many times before had we con- 
fidently expected that the war would end and so often 
were we disappointed in our expectations, that the news of the real end of war 
has been received by us with intense relief. It is extremely gratifying to see 
that groans of death and cries of agony will not assail our ears at the time 
of the Coronation ceremony. The honours bestowed by His Majesty on Lord 
Kitchener are undoubtedly well deserved. We sincerely wish that the new 
peace may bring happiness to the conquerors and the conquered alike. 


8. England has this time given up her contention that she would listen to 

i (86 _ nothing less than unconditional surrender on the part 
ee ee ae the Boers, It is particularly praiseworthy that, 
setting aside the advice of Mr. Chamberlain, England has made many generous 
concessions to the Boers and given fair treatment to magnanimous soldiers 
like Botha and DeWet, thereby richly earning the admiration of the whole world. 


9. The Punch Dand observes that i the natives of India have 

. made no demonstrations like the people of England 

Punch Dand (71), 15th +5 express their joy at the ocinabunkion of peace in 

South Africa, they are no less delighted at the news 

of peace. The paper congratulates His Majesty the King-Emperor and his 

subjects on the event, and considers the terms of peace honourable to both 

the parties concerned, and remarks that though the Boers have been defeated 

and have lost their independence they have immortalized their names. [Several 
other papers of the week express satisfaction at the conclusion of peace. 


10. Commenting on the terms of peace, the Kesari observes :—Consider- 
ing all the conditions of peace that have been publicly 
ne — a eo declared, as well as that secret condition published by 
Kesari (109), 10th June. the Editor of the Review of Reviews about granting 
amnesty to the rebels of Cape Colony on the Coronation 
Day, it plainly appears that in the matter of the peace the Boers have carried their 
own point rather than the English. While speaking in the House of Lords, Lord 
Salisbury said that although engaged in the South African war, England was 
still able to defend herself against foreign invasion owing to her admirable 
naval defence. It is certainly disheartening to find that England, who before 
the commencement of the war had the power to dictate any course of conduct 
she liked, to the other European nations, has now so far fallen from her superior 
position that she can actually rejoice to think that no other Power has the 
audacity to make an invasion upon her. 


11. On the same subject the Kdl says:—The English once boasted that 
Poe e they would listen to nothing short of ‘unconditional 
EE LiF), 1 eee surrender,’ Have they acted up to their declaration ? 
After all, it does not appear that they have gained much by depriving the Boers 
of their independence. But still the conditions of the peace can never fail to 
undermine the native manliness of the Boers, They will lose half their former 
spirit when they find that they are the subjects of a foreign domination, The 
noble and divine principle of the Boers, viz.,‘ Africa for the Africanders’— 
which had animated them with such extraordinary strength and enabled them 
to hold their own so long—that noble principle and that golden idea will be 
completely annihilated by this peace, They will now soon experience the 
acute pain which the stiug of slavery carries with it and the poison of 
servitude spreading through the body of a nation and tainting the very 
life-blood of it. Those very leaders of the Boers, who only a fortnight 
ago were exhorting the people to fight to the last, are now visiting the 
concentration camnps and advising their countrymen to be reconciled to the 
British rule, in language well worthy of an accomplished flatterer of India, 
There is no doubt that the English language will gradually supplant the Dutch 
language in the courts, and that, as time passes, the permission to use arms 
will be but scantily granted. Thus if England continues to rule the Transvaal 
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_ unrestrained, it is beyond the shadow of a doubt that the latter will gradually 
get more and more entangled in the meshes of servitude until in a few years’ 
time it becomes another Ireland or India. 


12, Commenting on the recent honours conferred on Lord Kitchener, 
the Kesar says:—What greater proof can there 
Pca oage: So Tia 3 ee be of England’s military weakness than that the 
Highest rank in the Britis whole strength of the English army should be 
army. committed to the charge of one who until very 
Kesari (102), 10th June, = recently was only a Colonel and, until the conclusion 
of peace with the Boers, had not even risen to 
the rank of a General? The canker which is corroding the heart of the 
British army has been brought home to the minds of the English Ministry 
by the experiences of the South African war and they have accordingly 
resolved to effect a complete change in the military training of the soldiers, 
The officers who had served as Commanders-in-Chief in India have lost their 
reputation, the far-famed soldier General Buller has entirely forfeited the good- 
will of the Government, and it is found necessary to entrust the command of 
the whole army to Viscount Kitchener—an officer far inferior to cither of them 
in rank or reputation. Of course everybody will congratulate Viscount 
Kitchener upon his elevation, but we cannot help regretting that the distinction 
conferred upon him should only tend to diminish the honour and glory of 
the British army. 


13. ‘“‘It is not necessary for us to play the ,éle of those biassed and 
ee eee srejudiced Englishmen who say that the conduct 

ot Lond Beopéhit ‘Gane of the Boers was senseless and caaprovdlend and that 
of Madras, on tke conclusion their cause was unjust. Even the mighty Governor 
of peace in South Africa. of the Southern Presidency might have left this 
i on iia ait question to be decided by the stern judgment of 
oe a future Hallam and refrained from denouncing 
the Boers and their cause in very questionable taste from his seat in the 
Legislative Council. Lord Ampthill does not pause to consider whether 
according to the principles of international law or political ethics England 
had any right to coerce the Boers into granting those political conces- 
sions which British Government demanded from the Boer Government 
for the English settlers in the Transvaal. That question has to be 
impartially considered before the Boer caus can be, summarily condemned as 
unjust. Not that we stand up in defence of the Boer Government who could 
have well granted the franchise asked for with reasonable limitations instead of 
rushing into a ruinous war with indiscretion and impetuosity. One might 
not have much sympathy for the Boers who treated the natives of Africa 
with anything but consideration and enacted restrictive and offensive laws 
against Indian settlers in the Transvaal. Whether the lot of Indians will show 
any improvement under the new constitution remains to be seen. But 
the same insolence and disregard of the rights of others which the Boers 
showed in the treatment of indigenous and Indian races led them to ignore dictates 
of prudence and dragged them into a disastrous conflict. We do not, in so 
saying, justify the conduct of England in relation to the Boers, We have all 
along held that this was a needless, avoidable and unjustifiable war, aud to that 
opinion we still adhere, though contrary opinions have been held by the 
majority of Englishmen.......... Assuming that the war was a righteous and 
necessary one, the terms of peace now agreed upon and accepted on both sides 
cannot be looked upon as ungenerous, We doubt if the Boers would have got 
them in their present shape, if they had not proved to the whole world by their 
magnificent display of undaunted courage and patriotism the stern stuff the 
are made of. ‘There is no doubt that both sides had grown sick of the pro- 
tracted and harassing war.....,... The terms which the Boers have secured 
are in some notable respects more liberal than those conceded to the people 
of India who helped the British in conquering themselves. We are sincerely 
glad of this. The Boers will nos start on their new career of national progress 
burdened with an enormously heavy load of public debt or taxation, because 
they will not be called upon to pay the war expenditure, Besides, their voice 
will be heard in the executive council of the State, when civil government is 
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established. They will, moreover, enjoy the right to carry atms for self- 
protection. ‘What is more than all, the Boers can hopefully look forward:to. 
that glorious day when they will obtain from British Government the gift of. 
self-government, as settled in the terms of peace.......... Now that peace has 
been concluded, this country has a direct interest in the successful adminis- 
tration of the conquered territories. We sincerely trust and hope that 
the conclusion of peace just on the eve of the auspicious celebration of the, 
Coronation Day may prove the real harbinger of lasting peace and good-will 
amongst the English, the Boers, the Indians and the indigenous races and: 
will not lead to events resulting in course of time in the creation of a second 
Ireland in South Africa on a wider scale. For this great work of real unification. 
and consolidation on a basis of mutual friendship a Gladstone or Washington 
is needed rather than a Chamberlain, and if is our heartfelt prayer that 
England may bring out the great and God-fearing man needed for the 
consummation of this glorious achievement in the course of this century.” 


14, ‘Now that the South African war is over and the Boer and the Briton. 

i or have agreed to live together in mutual toleration and 
Marita (9), Sth June. political companionship, if not in love, it would be 

ies interesting to turn back for a moment in a mood of 
retrospection and to reflect upon the conditions which enabled the Boers to 
make the admirable fight they did against a first class European Power. It is 
not our set purpose to praise the Boer at the cost of the Briton ; but we cannot: 
help saying that by their recent display of certain qualities, the Boers have added 
one more item to the world’s treasury of human wonders. The disparity of 
strength between the contending parties was so great that the task of contest 
would well-nigh appear to anyone to be hopeless. But it is only under such. 
conditions that the element of heroism in human nature flashes forth; and. 
howsoever opinions might differ as to the absolute justice of the cause for 
which apparently the fierce war has been waged, no one can doubt that the 
fight made by the Boers will rank with the best that was ever made in the 
history of the world; and even the modified success which crowned the 
supreme efforts of the Boers will always convey its own lesson of instruction to. 
those that may need it in any part of the wide world hereafter.” : 


15. It is very curious that although the interests of India are identical 
with those of England, still the people of India do not 
Alleged attitude of indiffer- seem to share in the joys and sorrows of the people 
ence cf the lena . = of England as is evident from the attitude of the 
Moe eee South Africa, former towards the Boer war. Whereas the people 
(injardti (17), 8th June, Of England have rejoiced at the conclusion of peace 
the peceple of India are altogether indifferent about 
the matter. There are various reasons which account for this anomaly. One 
of thcm is that the Anglo-Indian officers look upon the natives as a conquered 
people, and treat them in a manner calculated to excite a feeling of discontent 
among them. Another explanation of the indifference which the natives 
show in the conclusion of peace is the narrow-minded policy of Government 
which denies them a liberal share in the Indian administration, although 
they have shown themselves deserving of it. Again the policy adopted 
by Government to encourage the commerce and trade of England at the 
expense of Indian commercial interests is also responsible for the want of 
cordiality with which the natives have received the news of British success, 
The best means of removing the discontent prevailing among the people 
is to admit them more largely into the administrative machinery of the 
country, But unfortunately no political privileges were conceded to them 
although there were very good opportunities of doing so in 1877, 1887 and 
1597. If the ensuing occasion of the Delhi Durbar is similarly missed we 
need not wonder if the present discontent increases still more. 


16, The Broach Milra praises the generosity of the Americans in grant- 
ing independence to the Cubans as soon as they were 
found fit to manage their own affairs, and observes 
that though a similar promise was given to -India 
by the British Government it has not yet been ful- 


‘The Cuban Republic. 
licach Mitra (58), (lth 
dune. | 
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filled, and adds that even after a lapse of nearly two hundred years the English 
still consider the natives of India unfit to carry on the work of administration, 
The paper, however, hopes that as soon as the British Government considers the 


natives fit to administer their own country they will lose no time in granting 
them self-government. 


17. ‘So long as the colonies have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
a. they are Imperialists of the first water, but when it 
| eged treatment of In- : . : 248 , 
‘diane in Natal and other comes to shelling out their quota, a disposition 18 at 
colonies and the petition of once evinced to retire within the confines of their own 
the Bombay Presidency As- shells. What can be more base, ungrateful, and un- 
te a fair than the treatment of India in this Imperial 

tae Fl ue  polity? Here we are the brightest jewel in the 
British Crown scintillating and attracting admiration but denied to have any 
intrinsic, value of our own. So long as the prestige and might of the 
British Power has to be displayed, so long as her borders have to be 
defended, so long as countries have to be developed, so long as the piper has 
to be paid, India is dragged well to the fore, but when it comes to a division 
of the profits, well, then, India somehow loses grasp of her partnership in the 
concern. ‘The British subject of India is practically denied admittance to 
Australia except to Queensland where they are required as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, yet it was only the other day that Australians were clamouring, 
as sons of the Empire, for admittance to the Indian Civil Service. ‘Take but 
do not give’ is the motto of their policy. But the unkindest cut of all comes 
from Natal. This Colony has been from the beginning dependent for its de- 
velopment on Indian labour, and its Prime Minister even now considers that 
her industries would be paralyzed by withdrawal of Indian emigrants, Tho 
services of Indian stretcher-bearers with Buller’s relief-column earned for 
them a temporary pat on the back and acceptance as sons of the Empire after 
all. But that mood has passed with the trouble and they are only suffered to 
exist in the Colony as coolies. They are to toil and moil, and when their time 
is up they have to be shipped back to India as unclaimed goods. ‘To remain 
in this British Colony they have to pay an annual tax of £3. What bodes 
it that they are British subjects? In Natal they can but be coolies, and as 
such they must come, for it would be ruinous to stop the stream of State emi- 
erated coolies, but as for being anything else in Natal they must pay £3 
annually for the privilege. And now an insidious move is being made to levy 
an additional £3 on every major child. ‘The protest against this iniquity, 
addressed by the Bombay Presidency Association to Lord George Hamilton, 
will receive the sympathy of every right-minded man, and the request that 
State regulated emigration from India to the Colony should bo suspended, if 
the Bill is passed, is so reasonable that it would be impossiblo not to grant 
it under the circumstances. It seems to us that the selfishness of the Colonies 
will be a source of continual irritation amongst the members of the British 


Imperial Family, and of course the greatest pain will be suffered by the old 
mother,” 


18. “ Poor India does not seem to be destined to receive fair treatment 
Sa ee eo at the hands of the authorities in England as far as 
mondations mado by the Mer army charges are concerned. According to 
Commission on Indian Ex- Reuter, the Commission on Indian Expenditure 
penditure regarding the recommends a geographical apportionment of the 
aie’ rpg oobi og a charges for Indian troops. India is considcred to 
pak ‘Eng. sae (7), Sth have a direct interest in Persia, Siam and Ezypt, a 
Tock, sole interest in punitive expeditions on its borders, 
and a modified interest in the Malay Peninsula, China and Zanzibar, and none 
in Africa, south of Zanzibar. We have tu thank the Home Government for 
their small mercy in not having also included ‘ Africa, south of Zanzibar 
within the scope of their scheme laid down to squeeze poor India for its rupees, 
annas and pies, which she can ill afford to pay from its impoverished and 
almost empty treasury at the present juncture, Why? Since the authorities 
have chosen to perccive that India has a ‘direct,’ a ‘sole’ anda ‘ modified ’ 
con $23—5 ; 
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interest in certain countries mentioned in the geographical apportionment of 
the charges, they might have gone a step further, and have included even 
‘Africa, south of Zanzibar’ in their scheme and seen the justice of demanding 
a share in the expenditure incurred during the war in South Africa. One 
fails to find justice in the assertion that India has a direct interest in Egypt. 
It is true that Egypt provides a shorter and a more direct route to India, but 
in view of the fact that England derives a much larger pecuniary and moral and 
material advantage by the possession of India than she ever did from any of her 
Dependencies or Colonies, she cannot in justice and equity demand even a pie for 
the maintenance of their position in Egypt, which has paid England over and 
over again in diverse ways on account of her supremacy in that country.......... 
We will not hesitate to assert that if Egypt is to be protected or ruled by any 
European Power, it should be England, for there is not throughout the length 
and breadth of the world a ruling Power, which is more just and equitable 
than that tight little island. But that ought not to make England forget 
that she owes a duty to India, which has, besides being afflicted with plague 
and famine, been over-burdened with taxation, and that it is scarcely fair to 
levy charges which cannot with any show of justice be imposed upon the 
country.”’ 


19. This adjustment, although on the face of it : has the appearance of 
oe | justice, still ignores many things essential to the 
aspen capris well dalee of India. We fail to understand what 
Government means when it says that India alone is interested in the expedi- 
tions on its borders. Is it India alone that is benefited by warding off the 
approach of Russia by winning over to itself the frontier Pathan tribes? Is 
not England in any -way interested in the secure possession of her Indian 
Empire ? Again, what does Government mean when it says that India has a 
direct interest in Persia, Siam and Egypt? No doubt, it is essential that peace 
should be maintained in Egypt for the preservation of a secure passage between 
England and India, and that British supremacy should extend over Persia so 


- that Russia might not intrude into the Arabian Sea. But like India is not 


England also directly concerned in these advantages? Similarly it would be 
difficult to say what possible connection there can possibly be between India 
on the one hand and China and Zanzibar on the other. It is simply a pretence 
of justice to say that the question of expenditure should be referred to Parlia- 
ment. How can we hope to get justice from a Parliament the majority of 
whose members is sure to side with the British Government of which the 
Secretary of State for India is one member? It is, however, some consolation 
to think that this resolution has put a stop to the deliberate injustice of ‘ over- 
burdening India with the expenditure of any and every war in which England 
is engaged. 


20. Commenting on the recent apportionment of army charges to India, 

a peter pr the Shri Saydjt Vijay says :—It is needless to remark 

PT ssi Saydjt Vyay 39), ¢th that this Ae has been made purely on the 
strength of authority and that Government has per- 

petrated an act of deliberate injustice without paying the slightest attention 
to the well-being of India. It is quite natural that the Secretary of State, 
Lord George Hamilton, should agree to such an arrangement, because it is 
quite in keeping with his character and policy. We hear that even Lord 
Curzon has accepted the settlement. We must certainly bewail the evil fate 
that has overtaken our country. In the whole range of British officers, should 
there not be one generous soul able to fight out our cause? How long is this 
pusillanimity to continue ? O Goddess of Justice, thou hast certainly left. Eng- 
land and gone to the beasts. — | 


21. ‘* His Majesty’s Government for the time being will never find it 
Gujardti (17), 8th J difficult to get their supporters to vote in their favour, 
ne aoe. nee and the Secretary of State for India, who will find . 
himself in an awkward predicament, will not dare 

to go against his own colleagues. The only course lett open to him is to resign 


if he happens to be a conscientious officer, or otherwise to let the Treasury 
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have everything in its own way and thus allow the interests of India to be 
sacrificed. But the discussion in Parliament, especially if India had powerful 
friends there, might bring about a more judicial and reasonable attitude on 
the part of the Treasury. Perhaps the plan suggested by the Commission of 
submitting the disputed point to a Committee consisting of two members 
nominated by the Imperial Government and of two members by the Secretary 
of State and of a Chairman chosen by the members, and of submitting their 
report to the two Houses was better than the present arrangement, It would 
have also secured discussion in Parliament in the light of a report by a special 
Committee and with the additional advantage that the Secretary of State for 
India would have found himself in that case less fettered by his position as a 
member of the Cabinet, Reuter’s cablegram is succinct and we must wait 
for further particulars before any definite opinion can be formed in regard to 
the arrangement the Treasury has so reluctantly accepted.” 


22. ‘It has been announced that the India Office, which is now-a-days the 
Kaiser-e-Hind (20), 8th humble and obedient servant of the powerful British 
June, Eng. cole. ‘Treasury, has agreed to the terms proposed by the 
latter with reference to the apportionment of military 
charges in the future regarding the service of British and Indian troops who may 
be employed beyond the statutory limits of India. Itis further declared that the 
Indian Government has acquiesced in the arrangement to which the feeble 
autocrat, who now presides over the destinies of the country at Westminister, has 
given his consent. It may be readily conceded that the consent was given with 
alight heart by the most light-hearted of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State for India. Lord George Hamilton, in his entire career at the India 
Office, has never been known for his strength. And in the Cabinet, where 
large questions of policy and finance in relation to India are now and again 
discussed, he has never shown that independence and that strength of character 
which are needed for the advocacy of the interests of the country whose affairs 
he is supposed tomanage. Of course, all this arises from the Jack of appropriate 
sympathy and true knowledge of Indian requirements which are the first 
requisites of a Secretary of State. It is superfluous to point out here the 
striking contrast between his colleague at the Colonial Office and Lord George 
Hamilton. While the one fights tooth and nail, rightly or wrongly, to promote 
the best interests of the Colonies and is capable enough to bring round the 
other members of the Cabinet to his own way of thinking, despite heavy odds, 
the other has no spirit of fighting in him and besides wholly lacks that power 
of debate and strength of skilled statesmanship to convert his colleagues to his 
opinion. He yields lightly with this unlucky result that Indian interests are 
not so scrupulously and jealously guarded as they ought to be. And the 
announcement made by Reuter on Thursday last is a fresh illustration of the 
feebleness of that functionary. It is simple nonsense to say that in Porsia and 
Egypt, as well as on the trans-frontiers, India is directly interested. Who can 
ever place the slightest credence in such a one-sided statement? It may be all 
well to urge it on the part of the British Treasury which, it is notorious, has 
for a century past inflicted the most cruel financial injustice on India. But 
for a responsible Secretary of State to acquiesce in such an astounding state- 
ment passes belief! We shall, however, refrain from offering further criticism, 
So far as the telegraphic summary goes, it seems that this agreement’ 1s 
simply hypocritical, 1t is another instance only of letting purely Indian interests 
eo to the wall so that the wealthy British tax-payers may save their pockets ! ”’ 


23. The Muslim Herald, commenting on a report alleged to have been 
published in the North Empress and the Liverpool 

_ Alleged assault ona mosque Review, regarding an assault on a Muhammadan 
in_Lavarpoo! and comments mosque on the day of the Bakri-Id (a Mubammadan 
Muslim Herald (46), 13th holiday) at Liverpool, says:—It is a pity that the 
June. mosque should have been pelted with stones and 
otherwise damaged by such peace-loving people as 

those of England. Cannot the Home authorities remedy this grievance? It is 
the duty of the British Government to punish such wicked persons as have the 


audacity to do mischief to a Muhammadan place of worship. 
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24. ‘The approaching ceremony of the King’s Coronation is a unique 
| | occasion and it can properly be commemorated in 
Suggestions regarding the India by granting some unique concessions to the 

commemoration of om 43 oro- people. This can best be done by a reduction in the 
* Waker edtied "(20), 8th !and-tax and by otherwise assisting the rayats who 
June. . have been reduced to extreme poverty by the constant 

| ravages of famine. The prosperity of a Government 
depends on the happiness of its subjects and by making his Indian subjects 


happy, King Edward will surely earn the blessings of all classes of his subjects. 


25. The Praja Bandhu says that the people of India, who have made 
3 . such a vast progress during the last forty years and 
fa Bandhu (23), Sth have given such ample proof of their loyalty to the 
; Crown, naturally expect some valuable concessions 
onthe present occasion, and remarks that if the King-Emperor considering 
the present distressed times makes a reduction in the taxes of India, and 
reissues to his Indian subjects the Queen’s Proclamation improved upun in a 
more generous spirit, the auspicious occasion will be marked in letters of gold 
in this country and not only the present generation, but their descendants also 
will ever feel grateful to His Majesty. 


26. ‘‘Itisa wise suggestion that the interests of the people _— the — 
: .  ghould be recognized at the coming Durbar. Some 
ee of aes OC sort of boon rs Indian people on this occasion will 
Native Princes onthe occasion be gratefully remembered and it will bea worthy 
of racagg ea ge ~~ memento of the Durbar. Some substantial concessions 
Pie yee (93), 9th to the Princes would also be a noble recognition of 
their unquestionable loyalty and devotion to their 
Paramount Sovereign. The question is naturally raised as to the form of 
concessions to be granted to the Indian Princes, The Government of India is 
required to institute enquiries with regard to a number of political matters and 
is compelled to interfere witha view to maintain good administration and for 
the extent of such interference, the Government depend upon the assistance 
of the Political Agents and Residents. It is now suggested that an Advisory 
Board of Native Princes should be constituted and questions regarding the 
maladministration or mismanagement, if any, should be referred to this Board 
instead of referring them to Political Agents and Kesidents. This procedure will 
give the Government of India every assistance in dealing with the important 
questions of State about which complaints might reach the ears of Government. 
The effet of the constitution of such a Board will be that reckless Princes will 
not like the idea of laying their shortcomings and faults before Princes of 
equal position and rank, and we feel confident that the constitution of such a 
Board will be an important and a salutary departure. Such a Board is 
bound to exercise a wholesome influence upon all the Native Princes and, 
besides, the Princes would consider it to be a great honour to be conaected with 
this Board. This reform would provide a noble and honourable career to 
the Indian Princes and we request Government,to give it their earnest consi- 
deration.” 


27. Wedonot think that the authorities in India are ignorant of the 
great disappointment caused throughout the country 

Adverse remarks on the on account of the publication of the order of the 
pocpooeees 2 yrs Government of. India regarding the non-observance 
en ng nee a of the 26th June as a gala-day in India. We are 
(Guyjurdti (17), 8th June, of opinion that Government have erred and are 
to blame in this matter. We apprehend that the 
people will disregard the order regarding the 26th of June and will incur 
double expenditure, for they will celebrate the present occasion as well as 
that in January next. It would have, therefore, been better to celebrate the 
Coronation simultaneously.in “Kneland and India, ‘The reasons advanced 
for deferring the celebration till next January in India seem to be very hollow. 
The real motive seems to be that Lord:Curzon is desirous of availing himself of 
the grand occasion to proclaim to the world his achiévements during his tenure 
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of office and consequently is afraid that his speech would pass unheeded in the 


noise of the pageant in England it he held the Coronation Durbar on the 
26th of June. | | 


28. In expressing its disapproval of the appointment of the Honourable Mr, 
iii ie ina Aston . Acting J we 9 the High Court, Bombay, the 
ae ’ Gwardti says :—Hardly any appointment of a Judge 
019 = Fo gl "uae of the High Court has caused greater dissatisfaction 
Judge of the High Court, amongst the people than that of Mr. Aston. The 
Bonibay. selection of a man like Mr, Aston who allows him- 
PP aly (17), SthJune; self to be ruled by his whims and whois not well-disy 
randesh Vaitbhay (111), ' ; : 
Ath Zane. posed towards the E pny as appears from his atti- 
. tude in the Pratod case, does not reflect any credit 
on the Bombay Government, It is difficult to understand what led the 
Government to select Mr. Aston in preference to men better fitted for the post 
like Mr. Whitworth. [The Khdndesh Vaibhav says :—It is simply lowering 
the prestige of the High Court, that a man of Mr. Aston’s type should occupy 
its Bench, Only just and intelligent lawyers shoul be elevated to the: Benca 
of the High Court.] 


29. A Bombay correspondent of the Mahrdttu says:—“ With reference 
to your criticism upon Mr. Aston’s behaviour towards | 
The pan supart entertain- the Bar made in your last issue in the course of 
a esa Pooled “M,, your comment upon a cheap, make-believe pan supari 
‘hatin. ' "party to Mr. Aston, I entirely endorse your remark 
Mahrdtta (9), 8th June. that Mr, Aston is deficient in those qualities of 
head and heart which are essential for maintaining 
ood relations hetween the Bench and the Bar. I do not pretend to account 
or the manner in which ‘Mr, Vyankatrao NRamchandra & Co.’ should 
have reconciled themselves to the generally discourteous and sometimes 
insulting treatment which Mr. Aston gave to the Bar as a whole. But 
though not a member of the Poona Bar, yet being a member of 
the Bar of the Presidency, I think it is my duty to join my voice in 
the protest against the unauthorised use of the name of the Poona Bar 
made by certain members thereof in arranging somethin: like a pan supari 
party behind the back of the Profession ; and in doing so, I advert to the one 
most glaring instance of Mr. Aston’s discourteous behaviour towards the 
members of the Bar, which came within my direct knowledge about two years 
ago. I refer to the case of conviet Ganesh Sakharam Phadake. It is well 
known that in the course of his trial, while Mr, Aston was strenuously exerting 
himself to exact answers from the accused in the form of bare ‘ yes’ and ‘no’ 
when his statement was being taken down, one of the Counsels on behalf of the 
accused was trying to draw Mr. Aston’s attention to Section 364 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, requiring the Judge to take the whole statement of the 
accused. Mr. Aston insultingly warned the said Counsel (I use Mr. Aston’s 
own words as I find them to-day written on my brief at the very time of the occur- 
rence) : ‘Mr.—, if you interrupt me, the Officer of the Court shall silence you.’ 
In what spirit and manner the words of Mr. Aston were understood in the 
Court at the moment was seen from the fact that the Police Inspector, then 
present in the Court and watching the case on behalf of the Police, spontaneously 
rose and said: ‘ Yes sir,’ apparently prepared, if required, to physically silence 
the Counsel or sce him out of Court. It would be interesting to the public to 
know that Mr. Vyankatrao Ramchandra was in the Court and probably also a 
witness to the scene. Now let me ask, is it proper that such a Judge should 
be honoured with a pan supari party in the name of the Poona Bar? Perhaps 
the Bar will take care of itself so far as the abuse of its name in the matter is 
concerned ; but I write this only to add testimony to the justice of your criticism 
on the affair.” 


30. ‘ From time out of mind we have Leen appealing for a less antiquated 
proval.of the- memorial system for the dispensation of Justice in Sind, and it 
made by the Karéchi Cham. Seems that the magnifying glass has just been turned 
ber of Commerce for there- in our direction, and the ear-trumpet has just repro- 
sonetitaion. of. fe Sadar duced the noise we have made, and that is about all. 
sig tobe (10), 7th June, Some time, of course, the Sadar Court will have to be 
; ~-———s: veconstituted but the question is, when? The grounds 
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advanced by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce with reference to the constitu- 
tion of the Sadar Court of this Provinoe are as strong as those urged by the 
Bengal Chamber in regard to the Calcutta High Court, and we trust that the 
Government of India will give the matter due consideration, and sanction the 
proposal at an early date,”’ 


31. “ We are still receiving letters from zamindars from all parts of Sind 
inquiring whether we know if the Commissioner 
Page oy Pod . er has issued a circular to the effect that plaints under 
circular order to the effect the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act should be 
that plaints under the Dece- exempted from the operation of the Court Fees Act 
can Agriculturists’ Relief same as is done in the Deccan by a Government 
a — from Court Regolution. We have already brought this fact to 
“AL. Haq (44), 7th June, the notice of the Commissioner more than once and 
Eng. cols, urged that the chief object of the Deccan Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Act is being defeated by the absence of 
such a circular, ‘The Civil Courts must be specially directed to accept plaints 
without stamps. It is more than a year now that the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act has been applied to Sind and no step has yet been taken to extend 
the benefits of the Resolution to Sind exempting Court-fees on suits under the 
Act. We hope the Commissioner in Sind will not deny this great boon to the 
 agriculturists in Sind.” 


32. “ By the sad death of Mr. Sayani, Bombay loses one of its fore- 
, ; most citizens and the whole of India one of her 
Pico late Mr. Rahimtulla yblie-spirited sons, Mr. Sayani was fifty-five years old 
Makedtta (9), 8th June, | nd bisdeath was unexpected coming as it did, after a 
short illnessin the midst of an active life. He died, 
however, full of honours. For having been a Fellow of the University, a 
Member of the Local as well as the Supreme Legislative Council, the President 
of the Bombay Corporation, the Sheriff of Bombay, and the President of the 
Bombay Provincial Conference as well as the Indian National Congress, Mr. 
Sayani may be said to have enjoyed every honour, official and non-official, that 
was open to a man in his line of public life. He was an ardent religious as well 
as political reformer, and his sympathies were very wide. Steady, industrious, 
level-headed and scund of judgment, Mr. Sayani was one of the few public- 
spirited men in the non-official ranks of Bombay who successfully took an 
active part in working for the weal of that city and earned for the party of 
political reformers in the country the status it has at present reached. Ia his 
speech as President of the Calcutta Gongress, Mr. Sayani openly ridiculed the 
factious opposition to the Congress movement coming from the Muhammadans 
of the Aligarh School and stoutly maintained that so far from Islam forbidding 
political activity, it enjoins on the Muhammadans the duty of being loyal 
and good citizens. His death causes a void in the ranks of our public workers 
in the country, and we may, therefore, assure Mr. Sayani’s brother and 
family that the public in general is a sharer in their sad bereavement.’’ 


33. ‘* Another fine specimen of Khoja citizenship is lost to Bombay by 

Voice of India (15), 14th the death of Mr. Rahimtulla Mahomed Sayani. 
June. Kindly and courteous, sensible and diligent, Mr, Sayani 
struck one as just the sort of man who would live on 

good terms with the world. He seemed essentially to be a man of peace, and 
tried to foster fellow-feeling between the Muhammadans, Hindus and Parsis, 
He was fond of convincing his co-religionsts that there was an identity of 
interests between the various Indian communities, and that they should not 
fall out of linc with the others in the march of progress. Mr. Sayani was 
conscious of the regrettable backwardness of his own community, but he 
believed that Muhammadans would not lag behind very long in the race of 
life.......... Mr. Sayani proved an excellent medium between the Government 
and the community of which he’ was a natural representative. He shared his 
political views generally with the Congress, over the twelfth session of which he 
presided with no small ability and success. The moderation and reasonableness 
of the presidential speech he then delivered were- acknowledged even by the 
bulk of the Mubammadans who were opposed to his political creed. No 
Muhammadan citizen served his community more loyally and with greater zeal 
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than the late Mr. Rahimtullah Mahomed Sayani, and in him it loses a member 
whose place it will be hard to fill.” [Several other papers express similar 
sentiments. | . 


34, A correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed complains .that the residents 

of Kalbadevi, Bhuleshwar and other localities in 

uM a Sean ie sean Bombay are greatly disturbed at night by Marwaris 

till a late hour at night in Yesiding in their vicinity, as the Marwari females 

certain parts in Bombay and are in the habit of indulging in loud and tediously 

: request to the Police tostop lengthy oe agp a late hour at night, and expresses 

surprise that the matter should not have yet arrested 

ho aaa wate le he Gtledbiee of the Police Frese hah He asks 

whether this alleged nuisance cannot be stopped by the 

Police Commissioner, Bombay, under the provision of the new Police Act or 

by some other means, and whether some one would not get the matter cleared 
in a Court of law. 


Legislation. 


35. “ Last Friday saw the passing of the additional countervailing duties 
in the Imperial Legislative Council at Simla. There 
_ The Sugar Duties Bill was little of speechifying and the Viceroy confined 
introduced in the Imperial himself to a few sugared inanities to calm Mr. Turner 
Legislative Council, Ps ? 
Kaiser-e-Hind (20), 8th the only non-official member who happened to 
June, Eng. cols. be holiday-making at Simla. Legislation at that 
aot sanitarium has more than once been nick-named 
‘picnic.’ And if any enactment really deserved that sobriquet it was the one 
which passed on Friday last, So far the Imperial legislators may be said to 
have sweetly discharged their duty. There was no gall or wormwood in their 
scrappy utterances. The question, however, remains whether these precious 
duties will have any material influence on the course of the exports of Conti- 
nental sugar? Wedoubt if. Austria has already hinted in brave words that no 
amount of these cuuntervailing duties will restrict its exports. It can produce 
sugar cheap enough to oust out the monopoly commodity of the Mauritius. Ger- 
many, too, is defiant. It threatens a retaliatory tariff on exports from India 
which average about eight crores, the principal items being cotton, hides, skins, 
jute and seeds. That both these countries are capable, even without bounties, of 
competing with the Mauritius sugar goes without saying, and it is simply 
futile for the Indian Government, under stress of the Colonial Office, to stem 
the tide of the Continental imports of beet sugar. Chemical and other processes 
have so far been improved that it has now become practical to obtain the largest 
quantity of sugar at the least cost, with further gain on waste products which 
science has been able to turn to utility. Let it be remembered that in the 
whole of India there is not a single sugar refinery of the latest and most 
improved type, on a moderate scale, conducted and managed purely by native 
enterprise.......... Practically, there are about three large sugar refineries, 
two in Bengal and one if North-West Provinces which, however, are managed 
by foreign capitalists. Whether the same class will have any inducement to 
multiply refineries of this kind remains to be seen. Even if they do, the gain 
to India will be next to nothing. At the best a few hundred labourers will 
get a better wage than two annus per day, ‘his is all. The profits of the 
indigenous sugarcane will, of course, go to the capitalists outside India.” 


Education. 


36. We are extremely glad to hear that Government have made a grant 
" Gratification at a gift of Of Rs. 25,000 for the establishment of a boarding 
Rs. 25,000 by Government for house for the Dhulia High School. . Sixty per cent, 
aboardingaccommodationfor of the students who attend that High School come 
the Dhulia High School. = from outstations and therefore it was essential for the 
Pe ata aibhav (111), school to have a boarding house of its own for the 
ngobeene accommodation of these students. We learn that 
Government intend giving a similar sum for a similar pur pose also to the 
atnégiri High School, There is no doubt the news of these gifts will be 


received with great joy by all parents and guardians, 
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Uunicipalities. 


37. ‘A wave of reaction in matters municipal seems to have come upon 
Election of a Vice-Pre- the Northern Division. One admonition after another 
sident by the Bulsir’ Muni- ‘to Municipal bodies is emanating from Mr. Lely, the 
a Divisional Commissioner; and what by impeachment 
morereens (9), OR ove and indictment and threatening and couxing, they are 
being called upon to remedy certain patent shortcomings, discovered as it were 
by arevelation. Shortly after the open indictment of the Ahmedabad Muni- 
cipality, criticised in these columns only a few weeks ago, Mr. Lely took the 
Bandora Municipality under his rigorous care; and now we find the reaction- 
ary impulse manifesting itself in the form of advice from the Collector of 
Burat to the Bulsdr Municipality to reconsider the election of Mr. Dullabhji 
R. Desai, B.A., LL.B., as Vice-President. It appears that by a ‘ time-honoured 
ractice’ the Mamlatdar of the taluka of Bulsdr is invariably appointed the 
ice-President of the Bulsér Municipality. The Collector is well aware that 
the law does not require it. But there are many reasons, in his opinion, 
in favour of the practice; and ‘in a Municipality of the size and the import- 
ance of Bulsdr, a departure from the practice is not to be recommended unless 
good grounds can be shown for it,’ The Collector, therefore, advises re- 
election and asks the Municipality to assign reasons for their choice of 
Mr. Desai in case they are not prepared to.act upon the advice. We confess 
we have never met with an instance of a more bare-faced or a more unreason- 
able interference by a Collector with a Municipal body. The Surat Collector 
has unhesitatingly taken the most unusual course of putting a veto on the election 
of the Vice-President of the Bulsir Municipality. And yet, strange to say, he 
seems to have got nothing to openly allege against him, The only reason that 
is urged by him is not against the election of Mr, Desai, but one in favour of 
electing the Mamlatdar as the Vice-President. And what is that reason? 
A time-honoured practice! Surely, Mr, Sladen should have better sense than 
to allege what is no better than a woman’s reason.’ According to Mr. Sladen 
every blessed Mamlatdar that chance may throw in the lap of the Bulsdr 
Taluka must be a good enough Vice-President. for the local Municipality ; nay, 
he would even have us presume that it would be impossible for the Bulsdr 
Municipality to find among its members, elected or nominated, any other gentle- 
man more competent or fit than the Mamlatdar to discharge the duties of the 
Vice-President, Further, as a matter of course Mr. Sladen would not be in- 
clined to allow the Bulsdr Municipality ever to outgrow the swaddling clothes 
of official guardianship though the legislature may authorise and the execu- 
tive Government may actually pvrant the Bulsar Municipality the right of 
electing its own Vice-President. For, the practice of the Mamlatdar being 
appointed to the office being already ‘ time-honoured’ would only be more and 
more so as time advances. But as a time-honoured practice so much appeals 
to Mr. Sladen, we would only point out to him that it has also been as much 
a time-honoured practice as the other one for Collectors not to unnecessarily 
interfere with Municipal elections, at least not to give silly reasons for any 
interference that may be contemplated. And we hope that tlie Surat 
Collector will be hereafter good enough to follow that wise and time-honoured 
practice.” 


38. “The circumstances connected with the election of the Vice-President 
of the Bulsér Municipality are of more than mere 
parochial importance.......... For the first time, 
perhaps, since the incorporation of the Municipal 
body, the Municipal Councillors have elected Mr. Dullabhji Ranchodji Desai, 
B.A., LL.B., a very talented and public-spirited resident of the place and 
Assistant Public Prosecutor in the local court, to be their Vice-President for the 
coming term, The election went up for confirmation through the Collector ard 
no one suspected that there would be any obstacle interposed by the latter 
autlority. To the surprise of everyone the Collector has refused to send up the 
nomination for approval. The ground urged is a very lame one. It is stated 
that according to time-honoured custom, the Mamlatdar ought to have been 
elected, and the councillors were requested to reconsider their choice de 
novo. With excellent spirit the councillors again proceeded to make a choice 


Praja Bandhu (23), 8th 
June, Eng. cols. 
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and have again elected Mr. Dullabhji. We trust that the good sense of the 
Collector will save Government from an unpleasant and undignified position. 
Asamere matter of law it is doubtful if the Collector can refuse to send up a 
name for approval, whatever the merits of an election, He may not back up 
the Municipal choice with his recommendation, but his powers do not go 
further....... That there may be occasional inconvenience from an official stand- 
point in having a non-officiel Vice-President may be conceded, but the duties 
of Municipalities and their executive officer are defined by law, and wide 
powers of interference are given to the District officers in the event of these 
bodies neglecting their duties. There are in every Municipal town a consider- 
able number of educated men, with sufficient public spirit and intelligence to 
conduct the civic administration with efficiency. The Mamlatdar has so many 
things to attend to that there is every chance that the Municipal administration 
of a town like Bulsdr will gain rather than lose by the independent management 
of a non-official, We are afraid that there is something more than mere 
prejudice or considerations of official convenience lying at the bottom of the 
attitude assumed by the Surat Collector. ‘(hough the change in the law has 
long beex effected, this is the first time that practical effect has been given 
to it; and it is not in human nature to view loss of power with indifference. 
Another and we believe a stronger cause of the official attitude is to be sought 
in the ignorance of the changes that are silently but slowly altering the sub- 
stance as it were of the mofussil society.” 


39. “Surely, to urge that the Mamlatdar, and the Mamlatdar alone, should 
: yo be appointed Vice-President of a Muncipality, is to 
ce i ie : too narrow, not to say bigoted, view of local 
self-government in India. ‘That the member elected 
by the Bulsdr Municipality is an Assistant Government Pleader, and therefcre 
a sort of Government servant, is an argument which weakens Mr. Sladen’s 
contention. Moreover, it is generally complained that, during years of famine 
and plague, the Mamlatdar is too hard-worked an official to attend to all the 
duties of Vice-President as he should. All the greater reason, therefore, why 
a non-official member, commanding leisure and possessing the necessary quali- 
fications, should be appointed in his place. We understand that the Bulsdr 
Municipality has sent in a dignified reply to Mr. Sladen’s protest, full of cogent 
and convincing arguments, and we trust the liberal-minded Commissioner of 
the Northern Division, who will act as arbiter in his official capacity, will 
weigh all considerations carefully, before pronouncing judgment.”’ 


40. The Rdjahansa requests the Dharwar Muni- 

tequest to the Dharwir gipality on behalf of the public to keep lights along 
a ge! public paving public roads till il P.M. in the streets even in nights 
the city. of full moon during the rainy scason as otherwise, 
Réjahansu (29), 11th June. it says, the public find it difficult to see their way 


in the dark. 
Native States. 


41, “A very cogent and well-balanced article appears in the Bengalee 

mee on the position and dignity of the (Indian Princes in 

PR gh Ws tate by velation to the Foreign Department of the Govorn- 
fcmetniakat at: inte “to a, ment of India, The writer quotes Mr. Gribble of 
son of His Highness the the Indian Civil Service, who has written on the 
Nizam being called a Prince. game subject in the last number of Last and West, 
Bg iad (29), 8th and proceeds to state that, according to Mr. Gribble, 
ene inte Lees the Foreign Office objected to a son of the Nizam 
being called a Prince.......... If what Mr, Gribble says is true—and we have 
not the slightest reason to doubt his assertion—the matter seems to be a serious 
one. If ason of a Native ruler of the position and status of His Highness the 
Nizam, who holds his sway over one of the largest and most important Native 
States in India, cannot be called a Prince, one fails to understan to whom that 
designation can be applied. We do not admire His Highness the Nizam as a 
ruler, but as long as he holds his present stately or regal position, he is entitied 
to all the honours that are attached to his elevated station in life. When sons 
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of some of the petty rulers in Burope are addressed as Princes, it is by no means 
unfair to describe a son of aruler like His Highness the Nizam as a Prince. We 
quite agree with the Bengalee when it says, ‘The dignity of the Empire depends 
tipon the dignity of the Indian Princes. Indignities of this kind go deep down 
into the hearts of the Indien Princes. Their good breeding prevents their 
giving utterance to their feelings. But the feelings are there. The indignity 
sinks into their hearts, and cannot help to improve their good-will to the Gov- 
érnment.’ The Bengalee has correctly gauged native feeling in this matter, 
which calls for immediate attention on the part of Government. We would go 
a step further than the Bengalee and say that, whoever wrote to His Highness 
the Nisam that his son should not be designated in official correspondence a 
Prince in the future, should be asked to explain his conduct, and that if he 
can offer no reasonable explanation for the same, he should be dealt with severely 
by the Government of India.” . 


42. ‘We have received a copy of an application made by Mr. Balvantrao 
Jaganath Sirmandal, a Jahagirdar in the Nemawar 
ged grievances District in His Highness the Holkar’s territory, to 
Jahagirdar in His Highness His Excellency the Governor General. The appli- 
the Holkar’s territory. ; , 
Muhrétta (9), 8th June. cant appears to have a grievance in respect of some 
, villages yielding an income of five thousand rupees 
exclusive of haks, &c., which had been in the possession of the applicant’s branch 
of family for a hundred years, that is to say, since the time of the original grant 
made by Maharaja Scindia. The documentary evidence adduced in the 
application goes to show that during the minority of His Highness Shiwajeerao 
Holkar the declarations of the Diwans of the State had the effect of confirming 
the right of the applicant to the villages in question. But the Maharaja 
Holkar eventually confiscated the villages. The petitioner relies not only upon. 
his inherent right to the Jahagir, but also on the disqualification of the 
Maharaja Holkar for confiscating any villages granted by the Scindia, and 
forming part of only exchanged territories, We hope justice will be done to 
the petitioner, at least that his request to allow the case to be decided by a 
judicial court will be granted by Lord Curzon.” 


Alleged grievances of a 


43. ‘* Distress in Kathidwdér consequent on the prevailing scarcity has 
been wide and acute, though it does not seem to be 
Alleged distress in Kathid- g9 officially reported. We are told that in certain 
0 Ae account of scarcity. talukas whole villages have been swept out of 
dthidwar News (21), 7th : . ‘ . ‘ 
existence, and many well-to-do Girassias with their 
families have died terrible deaths through starvation. 
‘The monetary condition of Kathiiwar is getting worse and worse day by day 
as Bankers and Vakils and others who have lent money to Native States have 
not much chance of getting back their money yoon. Some of the Vakils 
are seriously thinking of disposing of their landed property for almost half of 
their value and returning to their native places, as they have no work, and so 
keen is the competition due to overcrowding that some of them think it safe and 
more honourable to retire in good time.” 


June, Kny. cols, 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


44, ‘*'The welcome news of the cessation of hostilities in South Africa 
and the final proclamation of peace has been received 
Rejoicings beld in Bhav- jin Bhavnagar with great satisfaction by all classes. 
pti 9 er of the news Hig highness the Maharaja held a thanksgiving 
of peace in South Africa, ? eet | 
Kithidwér News (21), 11th meeting at the historical temple of Jasunath, at 
June, Eng. cols. which a large gathering of people, including all the 
| high officers of the State, were present. His High- 
ness feelingly expressed his delight. at the glad tidings received about South | 
Africa, and earnestly asked those assembled to thank the Lord of all nations for 
the success of the Britis: arms and for the termination of the war, Prayers: 
were offered and followed by the recitation of poems in: Sanskrit, Gujarati and: 
Hindustani, composed specially for the occasion. [is. Highness then, with all 
his Hindu officers, entered the temple, where he joined in the aruti ceremony 
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offered to the presiding god J asanath, or correctly Yasheshvarnath, the Lord © 


of prosperity and peace. The proceedings terminated with three hearty cheers 
for the King-Emperor.’’ oN | : 


45, “His Highness Sir Bhagvatsinhji Bahadur, G.C.S.I., LL.D., M.D.» 
the Thakor Saheb of Gondal, has recently published 
Orders issued by the an Briraordinary issue of the Gondal Durbari Gazette 
cama rating. the com, intimating to all His Highness’ subjects that the 26th 
memoration of the -Coro- Jnstant is to be observed as a public holiday through- 
nation Day (26th June) of out the State, the same, being the Coronation Day of 
wa Majesty — = King- His Majesty King Edward VII, Emperor of India, 
Vai. a (8) and that all offices and schools of the State should be 
llth June; Kéthigwér Times kept closed on tha; day. The same Gazette further 
(22), 11th June. notifies that in order to perpetuate the memory of that 
auspicious occasion in the State, all the officers and 
other servants of the various departments as well as all the subjects thereof 
should each plant at least one fruit-tree or shade-giving tree on that day 
In aconvenient place where the same might be easily reared up. That it 
would be considered more convenient if the trees were planted either on the 
roadside, and especially in resting-places, or on the banks of a river, a stream 
or a pond, or near a well in a manner. so as not to cover up the same, or in the 
eompounds of public buildings. It would be more beneficial to the owners of 
fields, if they were to plant fruit-trees in their own fields where they can better 
rear them up.......... The Gazette also requires the Revenue authorities to 
submit to the Huzur Office a due report of the number of trees planted in 
each village as well as of the recommendations given to the Patel or Havaldar 
of the place to properly rear them up.” [The same paper in another issue 
publishes ‘similar orders issued by the Bhavnagar State. | 


46. A correspondent of the Prakdshak writes:—On the 22nd ultimo 
Prof. Paranjpe gave a philosophical address on the 
A speech made at Dharwar ancient Purans, in the temple of Vithoba. The 
by Mr. Paranjpe, the pro- addyess was given ina lucid and logical style and 
prietor of the Kal, and bis . | Basie ree : 
reception by the people. evinced Mr. Paranjpe's deep-seated patriotism for 
Prakdshak (128A), 6th June. the land of his birth. On the next. day be delivered 
a lecture at Garag Theatre on ‘The danger from 
Christianity,’ in which he pointed out the weak points of Christianity. A 
Christian missionary named Edward Chintaman tried to refute his arguments 
by ridiculing the Hindu religion and telling Mr. Paranjpe to read works 
on Christianity and appreciate its wisdom. But Mr. Paranjpe silenced him 
by making a reply that he was already aware what principles are inculcated by 
Christianity and that he would read again all the works on that subject and 
if he found any truth in them he would willingly turn a Christian. When 
the agitation had subsided, Mr. Mutalik Desai read the draft of an address to 
be presented to Mr. Paranjape and placed it before the meeting for its 
approval. Mr. Mudvedkar seconded the proposal and Mr. Anant Bapu Shastri 
supported it by a long speech extolling the singular virtues of Mr. Paranjpe, 
his wonderfui eloquence and his untiring efforts for the regeneration of his 
country. The president then considered the proposal to have been unani- 
mously passed and presented the address encased in a silken bag to Mr. 
Paranjpe. Mr. Paranjpein reply thanked the people of Dharwdér for the 
honour and complimented them saying that they possessed nobility of mind 
and due appreciation of merit, and then the meeting was dissolved. 


47. A correspondent of the Sudhdrak publishes the following facts about the 

. address alleged to have been presented to Mr. Paranjpe 
Sudhdrak (41), 9th June. — quying his recent visit to Dhdrwir:—The people 
of Dhdérwd4r were necessarily opposed to the idea of presenting an address to such 
a violent and fool-hardy politician like the Editor of the Kal. ‘They were by no 
means consulted in the matter and the address was in a manner forced upon 
them by three gentlemen who had secretly formed a clique for that purpose. 
Even Mr. Phatak, who presided when Mr. Paranjpe delivered his lecture, 
was completely unaware that an address was going to be presented to. Mr. 


Paranjpe. 
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48. The Khdndesh Vaibhav reports that a grand entertainment was 
ke icicles Ss 30. given to Police Superintendent Mr. Luck on his being 


oad leg —— transferred to Nasik, by the members of the Police 


* Khandesh Vaibhav (111), department, and that the leading members of the town 


6th June. 
| attended ite 


49, “We regret to learn that the systematic theftson the G. I. P. Railway 

hia al between Lanowli and Poona, to which we drew atten- 

eged thefts on the ., . ; 

G. I. P. Railway between tion in the month of January last, are again becom- 
Lanowli and Poona, ing common. ‘The latest victims are a family of 

Daily Telegraph and Dec- wealthy Marwaris from Beypore who had been on a 
can Herald (3), 10th June. = yilerimage .to certain places in Southern India. 
These people passed through Poona on Saturday night on their way home 
again. They had a reserved second class carriage in which were placed a 
number of boxes containing clothes, cash and jewels. According to the story of 


the complainants one of the passengers, an old woman, woke up at Karjat after 


falling asleep at Poona, and discovered that three small boxes containing 
cash and ornaments valued at Rs, 1,000 were missing. The matter was report- 
ed to the Police on arrival at Neral station. Another complaint, according to 
the Bombay papers, has been lodged by Mr. H. D. Nariman, Dental Surgeon, 
of Church Gate Street, who states that he was robbed of a steel trunk contain- 
ing a gold watch and chain and cash amounting to Rs. 400, while travelling 
by the 10 p.m. train from Poona to Bombay on Friday.” 


| es 50. The Rajahansa reporis a theft, at the | 

Phas on the Hubli Rail- Hybli Railway Station, of a box, containing jewelry 

ae pete (29), 11th June. and other things to the value, according to the paper, 
of Rs. 3,000. 


51. The Kathidwdr News reports that not a single day passes in the 

Cutch State without the occurrence of a highway 

Reported plunders inthe robbery, and says that within the last few days a case 

Cutch State. of this sort occurred in the limits of the Roha Jagir 
Kathidwa'r News (21), 11th 

Teas and two more cases occurred near Bala and Fatehgadh. 


The paper adds that it is rumoured that the parties 
robbed were merchants from Sind. 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press, 


Ojtice of the Reporter on the Nutive Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 17th June 192. 
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Shivaji Coronation festival at Calcutta: Comments on the proposed celebra- 

tion of the — ae wis ves vo we 96 
Sind : 

An inerease in the Police force at Tatta (— ) desired _ rr 37 

‘Complaints about the administration of civil justice iv Shikdrpur as 36 
Tyrol: Comments on Tyrol’s struggle for indepeudenco ne rm 11 
Vedic religion ; Swami Nityanand s lecture on tho— i nl 


con 487—1 : 
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g CONTENTS. 


PaBaGRarus 

Legislattwon— 

Sugar Duties Bill: The — passed in the Imperial Legislative Council . 88 —40 
Municipalrtves— 

Bulsér: Appointment of a non-official President to the-—— Municipality 4] 
Ratlways— 

B. B. & C. I. Railway: A suggestion to the — avthorities a his 42 
Native States— 

Bhor: A complaint against the Chief of — ‘s sie ase 43 

Bhiévnagar Stato: Alleged maladministration in tho — 4,4 


anes oo A school-master said to have been made Dewan of a First Claas 
tate in—. ‘ts ia jas waa 


Intelligence extracted from the Press~ 


Coronation ceremony: A meoting held at Rajkot in connection with the 
proposal to plant trces to commemorate the Coronation of the nue 


Emperor ... oes 
ae Quin, Political Agent, Kéthiéwar : Reported surprise visit to J undgadh by - a 
Police : 
Robberies on the Shahapur-Belgaum road a “a " 
Thefts at Ahmednagar ... — aa nbs si 


Shivaji Coronation festival ev tse ve eee Cis 


_ Last of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1902.) 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula. 


ENGLISH. 


1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay...  ...| Weekly... —...| Mi. T. Fernandez; East Indian;57 ..  ,,, 240 
2 | Bombay Weekly Echo ...J Do. .., «| Do. ... oo} Frank Baptista .. «see aed B00 
3 | Daily Telegraph and! Poona ,.. ee! | \ meee -.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 47; former! 

= Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. y 600 
4 | Eastand West ... «| Bombay... _ ,,.| Monthly ih re ee KS ea a ii 500 
5 Indian Social Reformer eee Do. eee eee Weekly see eee K. Natarajan ose see eee eee ees 435 
6 | Indian Spectator “a ae es got: Ie eas eee} Nowroji Manckji Dumasia ; Parsi; native of 

nd pe Surat ; formerly on the staff of the Bombay — 


Gazette. 
7 | Karéchi Chronicle vee] Karachi .. see Do. oe. ane Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil);51 —,.,, 500 


8 | K4thidwdr Times —...| Rajkot... —...| Daily +. _,.] Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu) 200 
| W Noreen ihe 

{ hrdtta ... ess wee] POOMA nce ns] WCOKIY... one] NATSIN intéman Kelkar, B.A.. LL.B.:| 5 

de eas . Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman) ; 28. | -_ 


10 Phoenix om pi eee} Karachi... .«.| Bi-weekly »».| Nominal editor, J&far Fadu; Muhammadan’ 500 
rotighs de 42. | 
| . | Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 

11 | Poona Observer and Civil, Poona... vee} Daily ove eo| R. Lemny; Englishman; 40... coe a 500 
| and Military Gazette. | E 

12 | Railway Times ... .--| Bombay... soo] Weekly ... .-.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian «| 1000 
7 : | 

13 Sind Gazette ies eos} Karachi eee ... Bi-weekly i Colonel Cory; European; 61; a retired 600 
oe | Military officer. | 

14 |.Sind Times ine oat Be es ve 0. ak vee} Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 82 _...| 400 
bo ! 

15 | Voice of India... ...| Bombay... saul POOKY «00 ce ee ee _ 1,000 
: | 

: | ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 


| ‘ 
ae , 
o oe ...| Baroda ... .... Weekly... w-| (1) Dolatram Maganl#l Sh4h; Hindu (Guias 
16 | Deshabhakta da | y rhti Bania) + 26. ga (Guja : 65t 
| (2) Vasautldl Sunderlal Desdi; Hindu (N4gar 
| | Brahman); 39. | 
"| 


eee ...| Ichh4aram Surajrém Des#i; Hindu (surti 4,000 


: : , oe coon eins Bomba a ee 
17 | Gujarati ) Bania) ; 47. 


| 


18 | Gujarat Mitr’... cal SPUNET ccs vee! a pis »» Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi; 41 os BUC 
19 |Hindi Punch ... — ...{ Bombay i i .., Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 41 | 900 


20 | Kaiser-e-Hind i nae” eee ce” uae xe Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 51 al 3,200 
21 Kithidwar News... voe| AjKot ... .... Bi-weekly eoe| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 38 ... 0... ae 460 


om oi ys et RS ee or «| (1) Tehelram Nenumal Vazir4ni; Hindu 
99 Kathidwar Times... 0 | \ Kéyaat) . ndu 470 
(2) Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B,; 
Hindu (Nagar Brahman); 42 


23 Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad...) Weekly ... sii sone gi modsim s Hindu (Mewdda Br&h- 600 
| man) ; 34. 


m atapatethe - Zs Do. ».| Do, ...  «.. Ganpatrdm Uttamram Bhat ; Hindu (Gujaréti | 300 
a 


| Brahman); 26. _ 
25 | Radst Goftér «© ee | Bombay | Do. ss ove} Kaikhoshrn Navroji Kabraji; Parsi; 67 =...) 1,550 


26 Satya "aes SY ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal Harivithald4s; Hindu (Shrimali’ 550 
; Bania) ; 35, 


27 Shri Say Ajj Vijay e Baroda.... <a Weekly pres ne Damodar Sivliram Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 4,300 


| a7. 
he! Surya Prakash eee eee Surat eae ™ Do. owe wv" Naginda's Dayabhai ; Hindu (Bania) ‘ 51 eee 250 | 
ANGLO-K2’NARESE. ) | | | | 
Réi D A ooo) Weekly v0. .o| Kuml&kar Dinkar Jather; Hindu (Karhdda' 
99 | Réjahansa... .. | Dharwar oe “Beéhman); 89. ( a0 
con 34 —la 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


+ 
No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. 
ANGLO-MaRATHI. 

30 | Dnyan Chakshu .., .| Poona -o| Weekly ,.. 
31 | Dny4noday ose ., Bombay... es ce 
$2 =| Dnydn Prakash .,., POONA - ccc Do. 

33 | Indu Prakash _... ++} Bombay... .| Bi-weekly 
84 | Maratha Deen Bandhu .,.} Kolhapur .| Weekly .., 
35 | Native Opinion ..| Bombay... .| Bi-weekly 
36 | Prekshak... abe | Satara ... .| Weekly ... 
37 |Samarth ... eee] Kolh&pur Do. 

38 | Sh&hu Vijay Do. Do. 

39 | Shri Saydji Vijay ..| Baroda ... Do. a 
40 | Subodh Patrika ... Bombay... Do. 

4h Sudhdrak «.. ose .| Poona Do. 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
42 | O Anglo-Lusitano ».| BOLIDAY.s. .| Weekly... 
ENGLIsH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIUM. 
43 |O Bombaense .| Bombay.e. w.| Weekly... 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
44 | Al-Haq ... .| Sukkur ... .| Weekly ... 
45 | Prabhat ... soe ~|Hyderabad) Do.  o- 
(Sind). 
AnGio-URDU. 
46 | Muslim Heraid ... .| Bombayee i are 
| EneuisH, Mara'THI AND 
GUJABA TI. 
47 | Baroda Vatsal ... veo| Baroda .. —o.-| Weekly... . 
ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND 
| KANARESE. 
48 | Karnétak Patra ,.. ...| Dharwar | »..| Weekly... 
GUJARATI. 
49 Akhbé4r-e-lslam eee eee Bombay... eee Daily eee 
50 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar ...| Do. ce gas| DOs ans 
5) | Bombay Patrika .., wee! Dow coo _,..| Weekly ov 
52 Bombay Sam4char ee Do. vee eee Daily eee 
53 | Broach Mitra ... | Broach .,, | Weekly... 
54 buses SamAchér... eee Do. PTT) eee Do. eee 
55 fen Mitr’ dee 00 Surat TT) TT) Do. ese 
| | 


| 


| 


..., Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 


| 
} 
eee! 
| 
ees 
cad 


| 
| 


i 
' 
] 
‘ 
eee, 


} 
i 
aoe, 


| 


eee! 


| 


.| Bhau Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 
,, Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 
| Hari Néréyan Apte; Hindu Chitpéwan Bréh- 
.., Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé-; 
,.| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 


= a a 


man); 46, 
tian ; 41. 
man); 32. 


Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 37. ; 


wan Brahman); 30. 


Brahman) ; 30. 
Waman R&mchandra Joshi, 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 26. 


B.A.; Hindu 


man); 26. 
Damodar Savlfram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39 


Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahwan) ; 32, 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 42 ... eee 


Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 


(Pathan) ; age between 36 and 40. | 
Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 —... 


..| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir ;} 


Muhammadan ; 26. 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 67 ... 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingé- 
yat) ; 31. 


| 


K4zi Ism&il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan 


36. 
Nan4bhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 45 sis 


Bélubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 

age 30. 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Pfrsi ; 31. 

Ménekl4l Narotamdas; Hindu (Bania) ; $2 ,,. 


Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 42 ... er 
K4shidds Bhagvandés ; Hindu (KA&chia, é.e., a 


Dwirken&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ;|_ 
bs ) 


vegetable seller); 42. 


} 


° ne 
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500 
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250 
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GUJARATI—continued. 
56 | Deshotkarsh see .... Ahmedabad vant Weekly . ma ...| Manekl4l Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 30 
| Brahman ; 35. 
57 | Din Mani coe = soe! Broach ooo ce oe iia a ‘GopAldas ; Hindu = (Kéyastha 125 
| nia 
SS | Parmid ic eas one | DOTNEY -«| Monthly... —..»| Bomanji Navroji Kébr&ii; Parsi; 41... ... 600 
59 | Gadgadat bes ee es ...| Weekly . ots "i Manchharam; Hindu (Dassoda| 1,000 
| ania 
60 | Gap Sap ... - cod ae eee EY ie ortnightly ee Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzban ; Parsi ¢ mo 425 
61 | Hitechchhu re »..| Ahmedabad _,,. Weekly ... «| Jesing Mulji; Hindu (Kadva Kunbi); 62... 400 
62 | Jam-e-Jahdnooma -»-| Bombay. oo Dow... ...| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria ; Parsi; 25 i 300 
63 | J4m-e-Jamshed on Me we | Daily... “ Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi;52 ...! 3,000 
64 | Kaira Vartaman ... soo] BRITA». 208 .| Weekly ... ie "hoao,, Fulchand; Hindu  (Shr4vak 73 
\ ania) ; 63. 
65 | Nagar Charcha or the} Bombay.., s| Daily... .../ Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Pérsi; 38. | 500 
Topics. | 
66 | Navs4ri Prakash .. » | Navsari... ve) Do. ove | Rustamji Jamdspji; Parsi ; 52 ... eee av 800 
7 |Nure Elam = -e.| Bombay... sd Monthly... .»-| Merwanji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62 ... rene vai 600 
| | ee 
68 | Nydyadarshak  «. -«.| Ahmedabad ...| Fortnightly ... Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shriméli 300 
| Shravak Bania) ; 33. 
69 | Praja Mitra . .. ...| Karachi... ..| Bi-weekly tea | Navroji Framji Billimoria ; Parsi; 28 ... ass 300 
70 | Praja Pokar oe vd USE 5. a Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42... eee oes 500 
-1 | Punch Dand ue »»-| Bombay... tae rae | Jamnadas Bhagvandas‘; Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
: | 39. 
79 +| Samsher Bahédur «| ABMCCADARA «= ..:i TO. ic ..., Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu  (Shr4vak 200 
| | Bania) ; ; Ole 
“2 | Stri Bodh... ane ...| Bombay... .. | Monthly... |. Kaikhoshru Navroji K4braji ; Parsi; 57 oa) 400 
: . 
74 | Surat Akhbar... sect Surat |... .| Weekly... .../ Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33... Kas 300 
. | ! 
75 | Svadesh Banchu ... ...| Mahudha ve) MO, ax; - M4anekl4l Khushaldas ; Hindu (Bania); 80... 250 
76 | Vishvadarshan - ois| KOITA — nee J i ee | Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Brah-|  ... 
| | | man); 20. 
HINDI. | | | 
| | : 
qe | Pandit — ... oes ..| Poona .., « Weekly . — ..., Govindréo Gangdrim Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 125 
| | jar) ; 40. 
93 | Shri Venkateshvar Saméa-|} Bombay ‘ | af ee | Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (N4gar, 6,200. 
char. | | Brahman); 36. 
| 
KA’NARESE. | | | 
79 | Digvijaya... | Gadag . s. — Weekly .., oe | | Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu) ,,, 
. | (Devang, Lingévat). 
ap | Hubli Patri a... ca) eee ee at See ..., Hanmant A sei Ségur ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
| / man); 
g) | Karndtak Vritta... ».| Dharwar al ak oe out RED Skinning Mahadev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
i | (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 
| : (2) Ann&charya BélachArya Hoskeri; Hindu! 
! (Deshasth Brahman); 32. : : 
3» | Loki Bandhu... me pare er el ee sal Gururio Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 300 
* | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 37. ss 
33 | Loka Mitra ses «cf Bavert. - (Dhar-!. Do. - ss, «»-| Guddo Melgir Nadgir ; ; Hindu (Deshasth,  ,,, 
7 war), be . Brahman).. . 
g4 | Rasik Ranjini a... «-.| Gadag ... ek ae -»-| Gaurishankar saniaoieiil ; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
3 | . ; |! Brahman) ; 40). ‘ Pete: * 
g5 | Saty’ Vritta .. | Do. . « Do ss. «. | Shrinivis Raghavendra Umachigi ; Hindu) ~—- 200 
3 : - | (Deshasth Brahman) ; ho- : ry 
MaRATHI. | | 
| | | | es 
gg; Arunodaya sas ee) BO : ». Weekly ove te Késhinath Vishnu Phadke ; , Hindu (Chitpéwan , 700. 
ae | “e a Bréhman) ; 56. ie 
87 A’ryavart eee eee vee Dhulia aes ooo! Do. eee eee Vithal Lakshman Upfsani Hindu (Deshasth’ ; 400 ; 
pes . ! : ; | Brahman) ; 37. : 
88 Belgaum Saméchar _,..| Belguum vod Eieiediiceneenioicaiaae "i Bhikwji Samant ; ; Hindu (Gaud enna 825 
: | 
: con 34-2 
Me t. | 
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»».| Pandharpur 


Brahman) ; 28. 


va| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hiada sees 150 
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MaRa’THI—continued. | 
: | | 
89 | Chandanshu iv | Tasgaon -o Weekly ... »»-| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 28 
| | shasth Brahman); 38. 
90.| Chandrakant oe: Chikodi ol eee .-.| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| | pawan Brahman); 36. | 
91 | Chandrodaya__... vee) Chiplun “a OO aa «| Sad4shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Ohitpawan 250 
| | Brahman); 34. q 
92 | Chikitsak... ses «+; Belgaum oo SS ee se — Bhim4ji ; Hindn{(Deshasth Brahman) ; 600 
| | 4 ¥ , 
93 | Chitraguf —... veo} Karad ... ie 3: amaron ...| Jagannath  Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| | | Bréhman) ; 31. 
94 | Dakshin Vritta ... —.... Kolhapur | Do. 4... es} Sad4shiv Vithal P4rasnavis; Hindu (Chandra. 175 
| | | Senlya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 63, | | 
95 | Deen Mitra sas .- | Bombay... he : anes see] shikes cee | 
96 | Deshakdlavartamén-— ...| Erandol i ee es - | Mahadev Paéndurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
| | sos | Brdhman); 37. 
97 | Dharwar Vritta ... ,..| Dharwar leet a: ee ..., Réo Saheb Ant4ji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 750 
| | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 52. 
98 | Dny4n Sagar .... ...| Kolhapur Oe ee. ee jae bene Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 275 
| | | | mart); 36, | 
99 | Gurdkhi ... oe ...| Bombay... in eas ... Vinayak Nérayan Bhite; Hindu (Karh4da, 2,400 
| : ! | : | Prdhman) ; 32. 
oe. as a me vee Daily au. oes Do. do. | 5,000 
| | | 
101 | Hindu Punch ... ‘caf SO ss, ne Weekly ... ... Shridhar Vaman S&thaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan) 500 
| | | Brahman) ; 36. | 
102 |Jagad4darshts.. 2.) Anmednagat 4.1) Do... --/ Késhinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit-| 100 
| | | | pawan Braéhman) ; 47. 
103 | Jagadhitechchhu eae | ee re ee. eee .... Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé-; 4,000 
| | | wan Bre&hman) ; 70. 
104 | Jagatsamdchir ... a eR ee el IR ..| Lrimbak <A’baji Réje; Hindu (Kaéyasth 600 
: | | | Prabhu) ; 36. . 
105 | Kal oo is sel FOODA ... te Do. ‘ oe Shivram Mahddev Para@njpe, M.A.; Hindu) 2,900 
| (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 40. 
106 | Kalpataru... ...| Sholapur » Dow «.  ,..| Govind Ndrdyan Kdkade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman) ; 43. 
107 | Karmanuk soe wee! POONA. 0 ee. ..| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan; 3,000 
| | Brdhman) ; 32. | 
108 | Keral KXokil ca ...| Bombay... ..| Monthly ...| Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da} 2,000 
| | Brahman) ; 45. eee 
109 | Kesari__... a suet SOOT ncn > ven] WOOGIE cnn ,..| Dal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hinduj| 13,000 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 39. 
110 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...) Dbulia ... eek: aS eee oe Belwats ee Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| rahman) ; 39. 
11 | |) Khandesh Vaibhar: ud: Pe. a Do. ove ...| Balwant Jandérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 800 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 50. 
112 | Kumta Vritta .. ..|Kumta..  ...) Do. .. «| Isakshman Baburéo Hegde; Hindu (Séraevat| 300 
| Brékman) 3 42. 
113 | Lokamata .., aa ... | Vengurla at Di ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 525 
| Bréhman) ; 23. 
114 | Lokaseva ... eo «| N&sik ... me Do. . | Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan 300 
Bréhman) ; 35. 
115 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ..|)Satdra .. «| Do. .».| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha);} — 160 
: 35. | 
11¢ | Moda Vritta ... «| Wai .,, | Do. .. «| K&shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
| | Brahman) ; 50. 
117.| Mumbai Vaibhav ».| Bombay... «| Daily .,, «s»| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
ae pawan Bréhman ); 39. 
118 | Mumbai Vaibhav es |! oS! eee Do, do. wee} 1,100 
lig | Nagar Sam&chér... ...| Ahmednagar ,,.) Do. 4. on Sac 75 
120 | N&sik Vritt ae soe] NASIK oo DOS »| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan! 250 
| Bréhman) ; 28. 
19) | Nip4ni Vaibhav ...  ...| Nipdni... ..| Do. 4.  -e Yo R&mchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 83 
| é' réhman\. | i 
122 Nydys% Sindhu eve eee Ahmednagar eee Do. eee Gee Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
: | Brdhman) ; 28. | 
123 | Pandhari Bhushan 


— * 


ae Ft 


No. | Name of Paklicstion. | Where published. Faition, Namo, caste and age of Editor, -—-—=—(| Sireulla- 
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124 | Pandhari Mitra ... .»|Pandharpur — ,,,| Weekly ,,, ...| Govind Sukh4r4m Bidker; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
; : | Brahman) ; 36. : 

125 | Poona Vaibhav ... _...| Vadgaon | Do. se. vse Ganesh Mahédev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 300 
300 

75 


Brzhman) ; 38. 


126 | Prabodh Chandrika -o+| Jalgaon ‘xl Ee ea ‘eal Nar@yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Bréhman) ; 37, 
127 | Prabodh Ratna ... occ} IMTEL 0s »»-| Monthly .».| Parling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 46 . 


128 Pratod ... oes | Isl4mpur -»| Weekly .. -o| Ramchandra Nirdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 


oe ' (Karhada Brahman) ; 44. : 
129 _ Raghav Bhushan ooo] MOOIB tse ase} D0, ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35. 135 


130 | Satya Mitra coo 8 sweet] MEGIOTAON. © veel DOw ses ...| Balchand Hirdéchand Gujarati; Jain; 25... 175 


13] | Saty& Shodhak ... ...| Ratndgiri in ee as ... Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp#wan! 1,000 
| Brdhman) ; 55. 


132 ‘Sholépur Sam&chér _... | SholApur oe ie & Saag re .».| Narsdppa Abdnna ; Hindu (Kamati) ; 42 me 375 


133 , Shrigonda Vritt ... -e | Shrigonda vied I ans ‘ie en Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 1¢0 


‘iv sia oo Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Bréah- 100 
man) ; 22 
135 | Shubh Suchak ... ack Wiles ak | Do. .,, «| Raémohandra -App4ji Chitale;. Hindu (Chit- 150 
| pawan Brahman) ; 60. 
136 Sudarshan Jas --/ Ahmednagar .,..) Do. ... ...| Dhondo A’'tm4ram Dhuse; Hindu (Deshasth 409 
Brahman) ; 35. 
er ae eae ...| Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan 400 
: Brahman); 41. 
128  Véarthdateh ‘oo sae] MGI VAN ... ie en ee ...| Narayan Pundlik Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bradh- 600 
man); 41. 
ae ee) Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 300 
Brahman); 42. | 
140 | Vidya Vilas ve ...| Kolhapur oe ae vee, Shankar Raghun4th Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-; 600 
pawan Brahman) ; 45. | 
ae ...| sad4shiv Vaman Marthe ; Hindu (Chitp4&wan, Very smal). 
Brahman); 24 | 


134 Shri Shahu ste jit OTE ks 1 ioe: 


137 | | Sudhékar ii oo} Pen 


139 ; Vengurla Vritta ... .».| Vengurla ut 2 


141 | Vidyarthi... vee eee} Nandurbar ook 


142 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar -...} Do. oe »-.| Monthly ... Hari Shivram Fansalkar; Hindu — 600 
d Brahman) ; 32. 
143 | Vrittasar ... ses ro | oe ..| Weekly ,.. | Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit 250 


pawan Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | Vritta Sudha... oe SAtdra ... wel On ees ...| Hamehandra V4aman Khatavkar; Hindu (De 100 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. | 
145 | Vy4pari ... an oset POORE cc gee soa prosody Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bre-| 500 
man) ; 39. 


} 
| 
| 


SINDI- 
146 | Khairkhih Sind ..., «| Karachi ...| Weekly ... ...| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 27 —.... 600 
147 | Muin-ul-Isl4m _..., eS MR ie ore me |” eee ...| Mirza Mahomed walad Sidikkhan; Muham-|_... 


madan; 46. 
148 | Sind Sudhar ose ms Ge: aaa mae ae” See te Kh4nehand Ratumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 33 wii 60) 


149 | Sookree .., eee BO oe: eee cal eS ..., Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 40 ... 200 


URDO, 


| 
150 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... »-.| Weekly .., _..|Hakirh Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk;; ~- 700 \G ae 
| Muhammadan ; 46. oe 
151 Sultan-ul-Akhb4r eee Do. ete eee Daily «oe eee Do. do. ae 400 ae 


MaRra’THI AND Ka’/NARESE. 


Chandrika oe = oe | BAGalkot ..| Weekly... «..| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindo (D 125 Aaa 
153 = ae Brahman, Smarta); 37. | ish 
300 3 Pe rs 


153 | Karndtak Vaibhay ....| Bijapur... | Do a ow Annéjl Go eee art Hindu (Deshasth 
. a man 
14 |Siddheshvar ..,  ...| Bagalkot ooo} Dow seo 000 Pare Shivaji owkr ; Hinds (Mar&tha);| 150 
| 
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No, Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. = | 
Ce | 
Maka’tH! AND Uspu. 
155 | Champévati ove | Bid (Hyderabad! Weekly ... »»-| Krishnarao Trimbakréo R4jurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Brdhman); 30. 
156 | Gulbarga Samdchdr _...| Gulbarga | Do. . — oe} Parashram Govind; Hindu (Brihman) ; 45... 500 
PoRTUGU £8E-KONKANI. 
aor Tae eee ea ee »..| Bombay... vee] Weekly oo ...| Antou Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 «| 1,000 
158 | Luso-Concanim ...  ...| Do.  « ak ee 10 ...| Co Js Francis ; Goanese ; 42 sve is eee 600 
ots | a 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, | 

C. The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Liat of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is tnat wnen the long a (Sj or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(H = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of N ewspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. | Where published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
GUJARATI. 

64a | Kathiawddno Himé-| Ahmedabad ...] Weekly eo EES ey ener ee aia 

yati. 

MARATHI. 

88a | Bramhodaya ... ...| Kolhapur —...| Fortnightly ov ste ses 

1284 | Prakashak ... ...| Bijapur .-| Weekly ...| Mr. Govind Gangaédhar Pendse, Hindu]... 

(Brahman) ; 25, 
1374 | Udyamotkarsh ...| Bombay coc} — WO. ad ug ies se 


Norg.—The Indian Spectator (6) is amalgamated with the Votce of India (15). Mr. K. N. Kabrdji has sovered 
his connection with the Rast Goftdr (25) from the lst May. Mr. Pallonji Barjorji Desdi is now Editor of the paper. 
The Satya Vritta (85) has ceased to be published. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “Hind welcomes with genuine feelings of relief and gladness the 
joyous news from South Africa about the cessation of 
Pose in South Africa. hostilities. A brave foe has surrendered and the lion 
indt Punch (19), 15th . 
June, Eng. cols. and the boar are at last at peace. ‘Fierce has been the 
struggle from the day the contending hosts first flew 
to arms. Many a time has Hind’s heart bled at the sight of the fearful carnage. 
Often was she put in mind of the deeds of valour performed in the distant past 
within her own borders on that classic field of battle where now peace and calm 
prevails—the once crimson field of Kurukshetra—where fell those giants 
skilled in war-craft, Bhisma, Drona, Karna and warriors many whom the sins 
of Duryodhana pursued. A race had then been swept off the face of the earth 
and a similar fate threatened the Boers. The victors and the vanquished have 
both passed the ordeal of fire. In the workshop of Nature the process was 
perhaps necessary, and all may be for good in the end—good for Briton, good 
for Boer, good for Hind—good for the world! May firm friendship ever 
bind with clasps of steel both Boer and Briton, and peace and tranquillity long 
dwell among them! The descent of smiling pedce upon this crimson land of 
gold and diamonds is like that of cool showers on the parched earth. Long has 
Britannia been casting anxious and longing looks upwards for a sight of the 
radiant goddess who has at last come at a time most auspicious—the beginning 
of a new reign. The beneficent and unique reign of the universally lamented 
Empress-Mother, Victoria the Good, closed in the midst of the nation’s severest 
trial and heart-ache. The new reign of the King-Emperor, Edward VII, whose 
approaching Coronation is the theme of the day, dawns gloriously with the 
nation rejoicing after a well-earned relief and much-needed heart’s ease. May 
the new reign prove prosperous throughout the wide realm over which the 
beloved. monarch now wields his sceptre, supported by his noble consort, the 
nation’s darling Queen Alexandra ! ” 


2. ‘* England has come out triumphant. She has convinced the whole 
Shee Savéié Fijav (29 world that she can undertake a long war in a distant 
léth Fens, Mec, oo, (9), part of the world, can send large forces out of the 
country without in the least injuring or impairing 
her safety at home. This in itself is no small gain. England’s prestige 
is tremendously increased, The very fact that no European Power 
attempted to create complications for her is a convincing proof of the 
dread and esteem in which she is held by other nations. She has withal 
acquired a vast region in South Africa which will give a strong impetus 
to her colonizing impulses. Thus England has gained in every way even 
though the sacrifice was great. We can, therefore, very: well understand 
the feelings of Englishmen in this hour of triumph. They have a right to be 
jubilant, and to celebrate the peace with enthusiastic demonstrations. England 
has not been ungenerous towards the vanquished foe,...... The terms granted to 
the Boers are very reasonable and by no means harsh....... Though the Boers 
have lost independence, England has allowed them many privileges which we 
Indians can envy, The Boers are allowed to have weapons for self-defence 
and for sport, though they will not be allowed to keep arms and ammunition of 
war. ‘Their language too has not been eschewed altogether. On the whole, 
therefore, the Boers have secured better terms than could be expected.” 


3. ‘ Though certain clauses of the peace are ambiguous and vaguely worded, 

it is obvious from the general nature of the terms 

pay nae al (47), loth taken as a whole that they are more favourable to 
ee the Boers than to the English who moved heaven and 
earth to subdue them, Whatever may be the innate attitude of the victors 
towards the vanquished, the way in which the Boer war has been brought to a 


close is not at all creditable to the victors, inasmuch as the terms of peace show 


that the party which has been termed ‘vanquished’ was not af all willing 
to come to terms if a single item of its demands in the matter of peace was 
left unheeded.......... No rejoicings or boisterous mirth will ever go to make 
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up the substantial and irreparable loss that Great Britain has sustained in her 
struggle with the Boers. We hope that the recent peace will teach many a good 
lesson to our rulers.”’ ) | 


4, ‘The gloomy depression that so long brooded in the minds of all true 
friends and weii-wishers of the British Empire owing 
Phania (10), 14th June. +) the unconscionable protraction of the inglorious 
and discreditable war in South Africa, has at last been dissipated by the news 
of peace, and replaced by a feeling of unutterable exultation and delight. 
We have already acquainted the reader with this glorious intelligence, and 
we doubt not but in this hour of general felicitation and joy he will not be 
disposed to look very critically into the means by which the peace 
has been brought about, nor to find fault with those whose perversity and 
senseless persistence in a course once foolishly adopted, were instrumental in 
putting off for a whole year what could well have been effected much earlier. 
It is an open secret that if the very generous terms upon which we have 
at last succeeded in securing the loyal acquiescence of our Boer fellow-citizens 
in the supremacy of Great Britain’s rule in South Africa, had been offered 
them before now, peace would ere long have been established, and the waste of 
blood and treasure, which formed such a ghastly and gruesome feature of the 
year that is gone, altogether averted. But the Ministers having once subscribed 
to a policy of ‘war to the finish’—having bragged and blustered about 
it and gone about the country with this proud boast on their lips—were in no 
mood to climb down and abate the extreme severity of the demands which the 
made upon the enemy for peace. And this perverse adhesion to an evil 
policy resulted in the loss of thousands of precious human lives—the pride 
and joy of many an English home whose place in the family-circle can 
never be adequately supplied—and the expenditure of no end of money wrung 
from the slender resources of a none too prosperous people. They talked 
of unconditional surrender and would be satisfied with nothing less. Uncon- 
ditional surrender! These were the words by which bouncing Ministers made 
the welkin ring and the scandalised ears of their audience tingle. And 


the ball being set rolling by no less a personage than the Prime Minister 


of Great Britain it was not long before others took it up and increased its 
force and momentum. But the mood was bound on the very face of it, 
to be a short-lived one.......... The Boers have been treated with great 
indulgence and generosity, and given almost everything that they wanted. 
And this, because the British people who, however they may be led astray 
for the time being by evil counsels, are sure in the end to range them- 
selves on the side of freedom and justice, threw the whole weight of their 
influence into the scale in their favour. And they are not likely to find 
fault with a result which they have themselves been instrumental in bringing 
about. It is to be hoped that the flaming sword, which has kept Briton and. 
Boer apart, will now be replaced by the olive branch and that both the races. 
will learn to love each other through ali vicissitudes.” 


5, ‘°° As testified to by our contemporaries with one voice, the terms of 

Voice of Indio (15), set Po*? offered to the Boers reflect honour on the 

as al generosity and good serse of Great Britain. For- 

bearance shown in the hour of wiumph is a sign of 

true greatness, If England’s forbearance in the present instance does not make 

a friend and ally of the Boer for ever, nothing can. We trust sincerely that the 

peace means not only a joining of hands, but of hearts as well, between the two 

nations who, after all, are not so divided as they seem to be, ‘The Boers cannot 

be too grateful to the King, their Sovereign, whom it should bea privilege to 
them to serve and pray for.” | | | 


6. Unfeigned joy has spread all over India at the conclusion of peace in 

fo ee An Se ee” South Africa before the festive occasion of the 
eshabhakta (16), ™* Coronation. It is wel] to befriend a wise enemy and 
it is, therefore, a source of no small satisfaction to us that we have gained the 
friendship of a nation distinguished for its bravery and other noble qualities. 
Hitherto the Boers were fighting for a sort of imaginary independence, but now 
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although they have been worsted, they will find that under the egis of British 
rule they can enjoy happiness and liberty beyond their most sanguine expectations. 
The English and the Boers will henceforth work in harmonious union in 
South Africa and be so to speak ‘divided in body but united in spirit.’ 
The hearts of us loyal Indians overflow with joy at the termination of this 
bloody war. We the Indians like patient lambs are used to quickly enduring 
our lot, whether happy or miserable. We are staunchly loyal to the British 
Government, whether justics is meted out to us or not. What wonder, then, 
that we should fondly hope for substantial privileges being granted to us on the 
Coronation Day. The Boers after a sanguinary struggle have at length secured 
valuable political privileges from the English. If such privileges are denied to 
us, we would be led to think that England rules over us like a step-mother, 
and wrong notions, such as that we are not as valorous and united as the Boers, 
would enter our heads. Such notions, however, could easily be obliterated from 
our minds by fostering our spirit of loyalty. Such is the warmth of loyalty 
which burns within the breast of the Aryans thut they would sell even their 
own persons for helping their King, even though they got no political rights 
from him, It were wise, therefore, to grant them substantial privileges on the 
present occasion and thus foster their loyalty. 


7. Commenting on oo terms of peace between the English and the Boers, 
the Kesart says:—The terms do not confer upon 
ne i any gratuitous gifts made by the British 
Government, but only embody the conditions agreed to on both sides with a 
view to end’the war. The value of this agreement is quite different from that 
of the Queen’s Indian Proclamation of 1857, inasmuch as nobody in future will 
be able to call it an ‘Impossible Charter.’ If England had not acquiesced in the 
conditions, it is indisputable that the war would not have ended for many 
months moro. In view of the facts that thousands of Boer prisoners are restored 
to their native land and that the promised self-government is granted to the 
Boers, it .will be clear which of the two sides has profited most by tke 
war. 


8. Commenting on the guerilla warfare carried on by the Boers, the 
Kesari says :—England’s enormous wealth and almost 
Reflections on the guerilla jnfinite resources enabled her to send to South Africa 
— carried on by the innumerable regiments of soldiers well equipped with 
Kesari (109), 17th June, horses and ammunition. But all her wealth could 
not supply the want of a DeLarey, a DeWet or a 
Botha in her army. The highest qualities of a true soldier are not purchasable 
wares, and even if England had resolved to part with the brightest jewel in 
her crown, viz., India, she could never have procured regiments of soldiers 
like the Boers, who, having full faith in God, could fight doggedly and adroitly 
for their independence. Before the Boer war broke out, we were wont to 
think that nothing could withstand the attack of destructive weapons of 
modern warfare, that numerical equality in point of men and ammunition 
on both sides was absolutely necessary to maintain an equal struggle, that 
moral courage could not make up for deficiency of guns and that sharpness of 
intellect was of little avail in warfare. But the Boer war has dispelled our 
illusions. We have come to learn that a brave and intelligent people 
carrying on: guerilla warfare can successfully cope with an enemy ten times 
as strong in number and fighting according to civilized methods of warfare. 
Henceforth, European nations will think twice before waging war with other 
nations. England, at least, for a long time to come, will not venture to 
think of subverting the rightful privileges of other people on the mere 
strength of her military supremacy. While reading of the exploits of DeWet. 
DeLarey and Botha, which have well-nigh staggered humanity, a student 
of Maratha History is irresistibly reminded of similar successes achieved 
by the heroes of Maharashtra in times gone by. As one contemplates the 
various pbases of the guerilla warfare kept up by the Boers, the spectacle of 
the Marathas, who resorted to similar tactics against Aurangzeb, rises before 
one’s mind’s eye in vivid reality. . 
COK 437—m4 
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° 9. “It is no wonder that a race so thoroughly imbued with patriotism, 
3 and so brave and self-sacrificing as the Boers should 
ee eo Tae attract the active sympathy of foreigners. And though 
Mahra@ita (9), 15th June. . : 

among the foreigners that poured into the Boer country 

when the war was declared there were some who were mere mercenaries or soldiers 
of fortune, there were others who liked the fighting for its own sake or were in- 
spired with the pure motive of rendering their mite of help to a righteous cause. 
Most of the foreigners who were in the land when the war was declared 
naturally sided with the Boers; and within a short time afterwards many more 
came from Europeand America. It may be said that a good cause and a patriotic 
people will always successfully touch the hearts of others; and the Boers 
had the satisfaction of having almost every foreign nationality represent- 
ed on their side in their fight against British tyranny. But the sympathies 
of strangers can never be roused by saving your own skin; and if for the sake 
of their independence the Boers had not been prepared to sacrifice every other 
precious possession they had in this world, they would never have touched the 
heart-strings of the whole human world as they have been able to do. 
The Boers themselves were quite conscious of having inspired feelings of 
admiration and sympathy in the hearts of the continental nations of Europe. 
But their calculation about the exact degree of the intensity of these feelings 
in the heart of the German Emperor proved inaccurate, and the'sympathy 
of the masses in Germany went for nothing as does a charge of gunpowder for 
want of aspark. The Boers have no doubt succumbed to the overwhelming 
combination of adverse elements, but the world has said and will say for ever, 
that they gave a good account of themselves as a self-respecting and manly race, 
and that even in their failure they vindicated the element of justice which they 
claimed for their cause.” 


10, The first and greatest quality of the Boers is their love of freedom, 
and next to it their love of father-land. These were 
The virtues of the Boers the qualities which enabled them to work wonders 
sts —s aa can teach the jn the South African war and resist the whole 
” Prekshak (36), 17th June. Strength of the British army for a period of 
not less than three years. In addition to these, the 
Boers possess all the qualities that go to make a great nation, viz., perseverance, 
nobility of heart, bravery and intense faith in God. We must certainly regret 
to think that such a freedom-loving people should be obliged to suffer the 
pangs of servitude. It is, however, some consolation to find that they have 
fallen into the hands of a magnanimous people like the English, We in 
India are likely to fall into despair because we lack the wonderful qualities 
possessed by the Boers. But we might take courage from the example 
of the Engiish who possesses similar qualities, and strenuously work to form 
ourselves into a nation truly so called. And may the Almighty soon bring 
about the happy day when we shall immortalize our name in the annals of 
mankind, as the Boers and the British have done, : 


11. Ina long article the Kal describes how the god worshipped by the 
._.  Jyrolese fought on their side in their struggle for 
womens . ui sie be S independence, and proceeds co observe :-—Is it impossi- 
Kal (105), 20th June. -—»-Ble for God, who variously appeared in the person of 
a mahar, a weaver and a gardener in order to save His — 
devotees in their hour of danger, to come to their help and lead them successfully 
through the battle of independence? When the time for a nation’s regeneration 
arrives, even little boys of ten years are animated by a spirit of patriotism and 
oftentimes perform wonders worthy of a veteran. Otherwise, even old men past 
the age of sixty do not so much as take any thought of the future of their country 
and seem to take special delight in chewing the bones of servitude. The history 
of Tyrol’s struggle for independence is full of great morals, The story makes 
one’s hairs stand on their ends and is calculated to revive the flames of ener 
in hearts benumbed by despair. It will, fora moment, Overawe the proudest 
potentate and create patriotism in the heart of the vilest traitor. It will 
impart courage to the enslaved communities of the world. It inculcates the 
truth that intense love for one’s country can accomplish miracles and surmount 
any number of difficulties. : 
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12, The Empire of _— is gradually expanding in all parts of the 
world: If we were to ask ourselves what are the 
Patriotism of Englishmen qualities which have enabled Englishmen. to rise so 
pa pines Pesca of their hich above the other nations of the world, there 
* Samatth (37), 18th June, Would be but one answer to the question, viz. that 
they have never turned traitors to their country. 
They have néever-helped the enemies of their country nor have they taken 
arms against their fellow-countrymen, They have never given quarter to 
their national foes in their own houses nor have they invited the latter to help 
them in their internal dissensions. Wherever they have gone, they have always 
subordinated personal considerations to the interests of their country. In 
fact, it is their intense love for their own country that has enabled them to hold 
such a prominent position among the nations of the world. 


13. “Fortunately every Indian settler in Natal has been saved from 
Oe i oe ae humiliation and the Natal Government from ignominy, 
Natat Government to include 108 We understand from the Colonial Indian News that, 
Indian children in the distri- @8 a result of correspondence on the subject, the 
bution of Coronation medals to Government have been brought to a sane condition 
peat ee ram ns " atal. of mind and have announced their intention to 
ca }, Toth June, resent Coronation medals to the children attending 

Indian schools. We are certainly glad of this 
announcement. But none the less does one regret the original decision which 
excluded Indian children, and the present exclusion of other coloured children. 
Children of the soil, in other words, the natives of Natal, have our sympathy 
no less than our own kith and kin and it grieves one’s heart to find that they 
are treated by aliens with so much heartless indifference and even contempt.” 


14, It is nota little remarkable that the people of this country should 
betray utter lack of enthusiasm on the grand occasion 
_ Alleged lack of enthusiasm of the Coronation. It is not that they under-rate the 
ne oe ee a a importance of the great function, nor that they are 
oneree. _— "averse to British rule. If the truth must be told, the 
Gujarati (17), 15th June. people are so very apathetic because the promises 
in the Queen’s Proclamation have not been fulfilled, 
because the relations between the ruling race and the ruled in India are gradu- 
ally growing more and more strained, because the country is. governed not so 
much in its own interests as in the interests of England, and lastly because — 
the native gentlemen invited as His Majesty’s guests at the time of the Coro- 
nation are not the real representatives of the people, but are persons who are in 
the habit of flattering officials and of crying jo-hokum to their mandates. 
The official classes might take a lesson from the notorious apathy shown by 
the people at the present juncture. It is this that the ties of love between 
the ruling race and the ruled in India are not likely to be closely cemented 
unless all inequalities in the administrative system are rooted out with a 
strong hand. If that is done, then alone will the people of this country rejoice 
in England’s joys and feel for her in her calamities and then alone will the 
country form a pillar of strength to the Empire. 


15. The Kal quotes a passage from a lecture reported to have been 
(ieee ak teak las recently delivered by Michael Davitt, one of the leaders 
In gion! vad the att. Of the Irish Nationalists, in which he is said to have 
tude of the two countries to. Yeminded Irishmen of the alleged wrongs they had 
wards the Coronation cere- received from England, and to have sneeringly ex- 
mag Pre horted them to join in the outburst of joy and 
al (105), 20th June. enthusiasm on His Majesty’s Coronation. The paper 
remarks ;:—From the way in which Mr. Davitt spoke, there is reason to infer 
that the people of Ireland must be extremely ill treated by England, But 
-& comparison between India and Ireland shows that the inference is ill-founded. 
The complaints which Mr. Davitt has brought forward are also in existence 
in India, and yet we never think ourselves to be ill treated on that account. 
Here, too, the proprietary rights of the people in land have greatly suffered 
since the passing of the new Land Revenue Bill. But, none the less, the 
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people of India will not fail to join in the joyful thunders of ‘Hurrah’ on 
the Coronation Day. Famine, starvation and other disadvantages of English 
rule falling, as they do, with equal severity upon Ireland and India, it ‘is 
remarkable to notice that the Indians have been oblivious of them in their 
enthusiasm for the Coronation ceremony. Why, then, should Irishmen alone’ 
feel so much for their situation? If they cannot forget their grievances 
for a moment and join in the chorus of joy like the Indians, we must neéds call’ 
them extremely ungrateful. 


16. Dr. Watt, the manager of the Industrial Exhibition to be held. 
at Delhi at the time of the Durbar, says that the, 
Reflections on the Indus- object of the Viceroy in holding this exhibition is. 


trial Exhibition to be held in 4) gproyse the Princes and Chiefs of India from 
connection with the Coro- 


7 their lethargy and to show them the capabilities 
pers (108), 20% June. of their po A No doubt this is a very laudable 
object. But we are tempted to ask what is its meaning, 
If it means that the native industries of India should thrive, we are inclined 
toask who was it that utterly ruined them at first and reduced them to 
their present condition, It is the English who did it in the interests of 
their own industries and it is they again who are holding industrial 
exhibitions at the cost of several lacs of rupees from the Indian Treasury 
in order to revive the dying embers of Indian industry. We are unable 
to reconcile these two opposite courses of conduct. If the English really 
want to regenerate the indigenous industries of India, why did they ruin 
them in the first instance P — 


17. ‘‘Lord Curzon’s Government have in view the formation of a Com- 
iii is ea ae cial Intelligence Bureau which will provide Gov- 
establishment of a Commercial @*nment with advice and information upon industrial 
Intelligence Bureau in India. and commercial questions in which the State is 
Gujaréts (17), 15th June, concerned and enable Government to procure and. 
on wrediaceaaat (109), communicate to the commercial public useful in- 
——— formation which cannot be privately procured 
without great difticulty....... The scheme, as sketched out, is an excellent 
one, and its success will evidently depend upon the fairness, zeal and vigilance 
of the officer at the head of the Bureau. Lord Curzon himself seems to be alive 
to the danger of the Director General allowing the work of his office to 
degenerate into routine.......... We do not know why the existing Statistical 
Bureau and the new Bureau of commercial intelligence should not be amal- 
gamated with a view to avoid multiplicity of offices. The office of the Director 
of Statistics seems to be superfluous. We trust that a needlessly costly estab- 
lishment will not be entertained from the beginning. If there is a danger of 
the Bureau lapsing into routine or degenerating into an office for the bare 
collection of dry statistics, there is also the certain danger of its failing to do 
its duty to the Indian trader and manufacturer. It is.to be hoped that the 
Bureau which will be maintained at the expense of the Indian tax-payer 
will be really instrumental in giving an impetus to the cause of Indian 
trade and industries and not serve to simply afford further facilities for pushing 
British articles and products.” [The Kesari, commenting on the same subject, 
observes :—Having regard to the present industrial condition of India, there is 
reason to infer that this ‘ Bureau’ will turn out to be a useless department in 
the end or at the best but an agency between Government and the Chambers 
of Commerce whose opinions it will voice. The fact that the Viceroy, while 
asserting that this department is specially intended to benefit India, invites 
the views only of the Chambers of Commerce without caring at all for those 
of native merchants, sufficiently indicates what direction the policy of Gov- 
ernment is taking in this country. The Chambers. of Commerce and the 
Kuropean merchants and planters of tea, coffee and indigo, alone represent 
all that Government understand by the term ‘commercial public.’ This being 
so, one naturally apprehends that the foreign merchants, taking advantage 
of the information furnished by this Bureau, would snatch away all the 
indigenous industries from the hands of native merchants who, in consequence, 
will soon be reduced to the condition of common labourers.] EC 


17 


18, “ The outlines of the scheme for the proposed Bureau of Commerce are 
Mahrétta (9), 16th June.  ®Uthoritatively published ; andit can be seen theree 
from that Government mean to work it in a thoroughly 

practical spirit,......... The work of the Bureau, if carried on along the lines 


indicated in the scheme, will no doubt prove very useful to the Government 


and the public. But considering that the Bureau would be located at, 
Calcutta and that the bulk of the native commercial public is not highly 
educated, we think the utility of the new institution will be greatly discounted 
unless the periodical journal proposed to be started is to be the principal 
channel for communicating the information collected by the Bureau and is 


made as cheap and popular as possible. Otherwise, there is a chance that the 


Bureau might degenerate into a department only for the use and benefit of 
the Chambers of Commerce in which the interests of European trade and 
commerce predominate.” | 


19. “ Yet another Bureau and another Director-General! Like the tribe 
of the Campbells this tribe of Directors-General of 
every hue and colour are always coming. India, of 

| course, is so attractive. It provides so many loaves 
and fishes for all—the Saxon and the Gael with equal impartiality. No 
country in the world is a happier hunting-ground. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that among the long roll of many a Director-General we are soon to have 
one for commerce. Late in the day, it has dawned on our rulers, thanks to the 
incessant nagging of those highly disinterested and unselfish confederacies, 
known as the Chambers of Commerce, that it has been very deticient in the 
knowledge of the commercial requirements of the country. ‘The fact is true 
but strange.......... Perchance, the time is not far distant when new Preto- 
rians—not of the militant but of the peaceful order of Indian trade and com- 
merce—would be the sole electorate to set up or set down Viceroys and virtual- 
ly become empire-rulers in the sense in which the latter-day Rhodesian or 
Imperialist takes it. This Director-Generalship of the Bureau of Commerce 
is the first important step towards that consummation. The straw tells in which 
direction the wind is blowing. This new Bureau is the straw which will later 
on forecast the true direction of the combined winds of all Indian Chambers of 
Commerce. Curiously enough our rulers seem to fancy that there are no other 
interests in the country to conserve than those of the foreign exploiter. He is 
everything. The native trader is nothing. At the best heis a negligible factor. 
For purposes of development of Indian trade it is altogether unnecessary to 
consult the Indian. It is not he who is the builder of the trade. So the future 
of the trade must be on the lines which the foreign hierarchy of commerce 
might dictate from this new secret chamber which is to be called the Bureau of 
Indian Commerce. It is of alla piece with the old policy of ‘the Honour- 
able’ the East India Company. It, however, remains to be séen how the 
Bureau works and whether English or Indian interests are promoted. ‘There 
has been, we are constrained to say, and say with regret, such terrible unright- 
eousness even in the commercial policy of the Government of India that we look 
with despair to the fate of Indians. Perhaps to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water only, if not helots. Tres bien.” 


Katser-e-Hind (20), 15th 
June, Eng, cols. 


20.. “We hail with delight the creation by the Government of India of 
| a new ‘ Order of Merit’ to reward conspicuous acts of 
Approval of the creation of gallantry performed by natives of this country, non- 

the new “Order of Merit.” oficial as well as official. This is a departure which 
i. i (18), toth will be welcomed throughout the length and breadth of 
a the country as being specially desirable in so much as 
acts of special heroism and bravery were hitherto left unnoticed and un- 
rewarded. ‘Ihe complaint was often made that such deeds of bravery or 
courage as deseryed reward remained unappreciated owing to the absence of 
any suitable mark of recognition. It isto remove this slur on the authorities 
that the Government has created the new Order of Merit.” 
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21, “Khan Bahadur Darasha R.Chichgar has been summoned by the 
is | wa President of the Board of Trade to give evidence before 
PB peng gg Behadur ® Farliamentary Committee which is now investigat- 
Darasha R. Chichgar to give ing the lascars question. Mr, Chichgar is well.. 
| oe evidence on the subject conversant with the pros and cons of the subject. and 
1 ORS before a Parliamentary we are glad he has been invited to lay his views before 
| Commnitios. the Committee, The lascars are quite alive to the 
ee ae | Pg cr ag (17), 15th June, grave misfortune that would overtake them, if they 
OS r are ousted from service by their employers under - 
pressure from selfish agitators. The very fact that they assembled in latge 
eee numbers on Wednesday last to pass resolutions, in which they have set 
ee forth their claims to continued employment on board the British merchant 
Riess ships and earnestly appealed to the sense of British justice, shows the feelings of 

ee apprehension that have naturally been roused in them and the extent of suffering 
Hoe and hardship that would be entailed on them by their unjust exclusion from 
fee British ships. It would, indeed, be a pity if the sections of the Indian com- 
ae munity which supply lascars were led to believe by their expulsion from service 
that the British Government allow invidious and unjust distinctions to be enforced 


\ between Englishmen and Indians to the prejudice of the latter. As was pointed — 
Le out by some of the speakers at Wednesday’s gathering, lascars are well known 
La for their sobriety, honesty, obedience and capacity for hard and sustained 
Hees. work. Some of them have won distinctions and medals for meritorious 
Le services at sea in the cause of humanity. They stand in favourable contrast 
with men of any other sea-faring community in many respects, and the annual 
official reports bear ample testimony to the very low percentage of deser- 
tions, disobedience or crime and to the extremely low death-rate prevalent 
pn amongst them as well as to the acknowledged value of their services in 
bs connection with Government Transports. The lascars have done well to put 
Mi Mr. Chichgar in possession of their views and we have no doubt that he will 
Rua do his best to represent and defend their cause before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee as against those who have for some time past been waging a most unfair 
and. selfish campaign against them,” 
22. ‘“*Qur sympathy for the poor Indian lascar is well known. We wish 
i celinkateian eb. tak him hearty success in the agitation which is now 
ae Pe tie pale . going on in England on his behalf and which has 
ig) : culminated ina Commission to investigate into his 
) qualifications, competency and integrity as a sailor, and how far and where he 
may be employed. And in Mr. Darasha Chichgar, who started for London 
yesterday to give evidence on their behalf, they have indeed a most trustworthy 
and earnest champion, conversant as he is with all their tribe and their 
avocations for well-nigh half a century. We wish, however, the lascars had given 
es him a long brief by a representative deputation rather than the somewhat farcical 
i and demonstrative gathering which was devised the other day in front of the 
bas Shipping Office. That was rather an indiscreet move indiscreetly advised, and 
iain we wonder why Mr. Darasha did not prevent this farce which is certain to be 
bom subjected to some adverse criticism in the enemies’ quarters where there is 
Be such an intensely hostile feeling not only to run down the poor iascar but 
| ae abolish him altogether. However, we wish Mr. Chichgar every success in 
Ae ee his mission.” 
1a 238. The Hindi Punch re ego hp — a British sailor on boardship, 
a looking all hale and hearty, confronts an’ emaciated 
| ae Sarg eg (19), 15th Indian lascar standing before him in a suppliant 
Bey lage attitude. The letter-press below the cartoon runs as 


) De under :—John Bull—You had better clear out! There is no place for you here ! eBrAT? 

es Indian Lascar—What? Is this my Coronation reward for serving you so #8 | 
a long, faithfully and loyally ? Am 1 not a part and parcel of the corporation ? 
Am T not a man and a brother? [The Indian lascars held a meeting at Bom- Re Ce 
|) Cees _ bay on Wednesday last, protesting against the crusade started in nglandto #§8+=—-—-— 
tee exclude them from British steamers, en gs ee aed 
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_ 24, Commenting on the alleged attempts made by’ English merchants to. 
oe Ss get the import-duty on Manchester cloth' abolished. 
_ Alleged attempts made by by the Government of India, the Kesari says :— 

pager abolish the duty Hor the last four or five years, although thousands 

| n' goods imported : ; : ; “vad 
into India by Manchester, - Of people are dying in consequence of famine, the 

- Kesari (109), 1%h Jone, Indian Treasury is steadily showing a surplus. The 

oe sight of a full Indian Treasury has instantly aroused 

the selfish propensities of the Manchester merchants. They are, accordingly, 
trying through their representatives in Parliament to persuade the Indian 
Government to cancel the duties levied on cloth imported into India. We 
have no doubt that Government will rather be disposed to comply with their 
request than with that of the Indian people who are clamouring for the remis- 
sion of the oppressive salt-tax and the income-tax. In truth, the British 
merchants have not the slightest foundation for their complaint, but none 
the less the Government of India is sure to take steps to remove it. 


25. Commenting on the alleged injustice done to India with regard to 

the Coopers Hill College, the Kesari says :—The 

Alleged . policy of the (College was primarily. intended to furnish well-trained 
a yay: sae win engineers to the Public Works Department in India 
College. weeps “and was erected and maintained at the cost of the 
Kesari (109), 17th June. § Indian Treasury, But no sooner did the Secretary of 
State see that natives of India sought admission into the 

College in large numbers, than he ruled that not more than two natives should 
_be allowed to pass out of the College annually, It clearly bespeaks selfishness 
on the part. of our rulers, that an institution which until now subsisted wholly on 
Indian money, should spurn its benefactors as soon as it was found self-supporting. 
While speaking at a gathering of the College in 1880, Lord Northbrooke said 
that the British Government intended to encourage as faras possible the employ- 
ment of natives as engineers in India. In 1881 Lord Hartington said that all 
subjects of the British Empire would be equally profited by the institution, 
But in the same year the Professor of Hindustani in that College was dismissed. 
How different was the preaching from the practice? Even Lord George 
Hamilton in 1900 very earnestly advised the members of the College staff to 
treat Indians with becoming courtesy, to attend to their wants and to 
regard them with real affection. If Lord George himself had shaped his 
policy in accordance with this sermon, he would have better accomplished the 
desired object. It appears His Lordship knows his duty but does not like to 
do it. | 


26. The Kesavi commenting on the Shivaji coronation ceremony, which, 
it says, the Maratha residents of Calcutta intend to 
Comments on the proposed celebrate, says :—Shivaji has conferred great obliga- 
pire nay" o: = ry tt, tions on the people of India and it is but natural that 
a ice (109) i7th June, the latter should try to repay the debt of gratitude 
oe they owe him, by celebrating festivals in his honour 
all over the country. We understand that the festival of Shivaji’s coronation 
which the Marathas at Calcutta propose to celebrate is supported by Ben- 
galees and Marwarees in general and that Babu Surendranath Bannerji 
and Dr. Mulik are to make speeches on the occasion. When we consider 
how the leaders of the people in Bengal are ever ready to express their sympathy 
for festivals held in honour of Shivaji, we must needs hang down our heads for 
shame at the thought that in our own part of the country there are men 
who refuse to admit that Shivaji was a protector of kine and of Brahmans. 
Singular is the power of time. It is only in accordance with the whirligig of 
time that the name of Shivaji should be profaned and ridiculed in Maharashtra 
: itself, and that malicious persons should take delight in creating apathy among 

_ the people in matters connected with the Shivaji festivals, 
27. A perusal of a typical account of how appointments are made in 
ee ree the Forest Department published by the Bengalee 
; Alle eappetics = - will a the reader Road — cal Vice- 
Tesh sae! r ler nbin benga. royalty of Lord Curzon, the just rights of the natives. 
be. ert Eaves Yeey (°)) aye carelessly trampled under foot. We cannot suffi- 
al Sane: 3 ee ciently sing the praises of our just and magnanimous 
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rulers who are le bent upon sacrificing the interests of natives for thesake 


of their own, In t 


e Bengal Forest Department there are 26 higher 


of which 24 are reserved for the whites, only two and these of the lowest 2: 


being kept open for the black ‘ niggers.’ 


Lord Curzon approve: of this. 


singular justice? Do the authorities apprehend that the admission of natives 
in the Forest Department would corrode the strength of the British Empire ? 
It would be impossible to find instances of such oppression in ancient history. 
It is a special feature with the British administration that it leaves no scope 
for the display of native talent and ability. This being so, it is curious to 
find that there are many among us who feel pride in calling themselves ‘ citizens 
of the British Empire’ : 


28. Commenting on Mr. Subramania Iyer’s Presidential address at the 


Alleged attitade of Govern- 
ment with respect to techni- 


cal education in India. . : Tb tae : 
Kesari (109), 17th June. question of technical education in India. Such ‘sug- 


Madras Provincial Conference recently held at 
Coconada, the Kesari says:—Mr. Iyer has offered 
very practical suggestions to Government on the 


gestions are being made and discussed all over the 


country. But what is perhaps more important at the present juncture than the 
making of suggestions, is to induce Government to attend to them and put 
e. Itis quite possible for the British Government, if it; so 
desires, to improve the condition of India and bring it on a par with that 
of Japan in the short space of a quarter of a century. Not that the Govern- 
ment is blind to these considerations, Perhaps it is wiser than we are. But 
the misfortune is, it is not inclined to take up our cause and help our country, 


29. In a long article commenting on the Honourable Mr. Goculdas 


them in practic 


Mr. Parekh’s memorandum 
to Government re the Gov- 
ernment Resolution on the 


, Gujarat Revenue Enquiry. 


Bombay Samachar (52), 
18th June; Jam-e-Jamshed 


(63), 21st June. 


todo so. Sucha course in el ! 
of the rayats about the British sense of justice. .It is now beyond doubt that 
some of the officers had perjured themselves before Mr. Maconochie, while 


Parekh’s memorandum to Government re Mr. 
Maconochie’s Report of the Gujarat Revenue Enquiry 
and the Government Resolution thereon, the Bombay 
Samachar says:—It is the duty of the Government 
to atone for the imperfections and errors in its Resolu- 
tion on Mr. Maconochie’s Report now that Mr, 
Parekh’s memorandum affords toit an opportunity 
would make an effective impression upon the minds 


one was guilty of having used a false document as genuine. If such conduct 
is allowed to pass unnoticed, the consequences upon the relations between 
revenue officers and the rayats would be mischievous. The Government should 


therefore beware 


in time and do the needful. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
“: commenting on the same subject remarks that there is a strong feeling 


amongst the public that the Government showed mistaken kindness towards 
the officers whose actions were impugned by Mr. Maconochie in letting them 
off only with a mild rebuke instead of taking severe notice of their conduct. | 


30. <A correspondent of the Aesarit writes:—Although the Bombay Gov- 


Alleged injustice in the 
matter of making remissions 
of land revenue in the Presi- 


dency. 


- Kesari (109), 17th June, 


have not been able to pa 


ernment have granted remission of tlie land-tax to 
the rayats to the amount of one crore and thirty lacs 
of rupees, still the manner in which the remission 
is proposed to be granted is altogether unfair. Ac- 
cordiug to the recent Government Resolution on 
the subjeot, the concession is to be given to those who 


y the whole of their dues, but not to those who -have 


done so by selling necessary articles of their household. Thus the concession 

which is granted to one who does not pay the tax is not to be given to one 

who pays it at any cost. Can this be called justice? May the King-Emperor 
remove this injustice before his Coronation takes place. 


31. Government ha 


Complaints in connection 
with takdvt advances in 


Ahmedabad District. 


” Hitechchhu-(61), 1 


9th June, 


t 


ve decided to give takdvi advances to cultivators in 
the Ahmedabad District for purchasing seed and cattle. 
But it is surprising to find that Mr. Alcock, Assistant 


Collector, has refused tomake such advances in certain 


villages in the Daskroi Taluka on the ground that the 
cultivators thereof are in well-to-do condition. We fear 
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Mr. Alcock has been misled into making a general inference about the condition 
of the taluka by observing isolated instances of prosperous agriculturists. He 
has further appointed modies (grain-dealers) in some places and has ordered 
agriculturists to buy seeds from them alone at fixed rates. There can be no 
question about the purity of Mr, Alcock’s motives, but where is the guarantee 
that those who advised him to adopt this plan were not interested in the arrange- 
ment? Takavi advances are given to agriculturists not as charity money but 
as loans which are to be repaid by them within acertain period. It is therefore 
not right to compel them to’ buy seeds from certain specified dealers only. We 
hope the Honourable Mr. Lely will order the removal of this hardship and 
permit the cultivators to purchase seeds anywhere they like, 


32, A correspondent of the Hitechchhu in a long article on agrarian condi- 


Cis Ateneo iavsunsiibiated tions in the Presidency alleges that Government 
te tha: hana ’ anda re. Olucers have not as yet set about seriously to ascer- 
quest to Government in aia the real condition oftherayats. He remarks 


the matter of making takavi that casual attempts have been made in this direction, 
advances. but thin ie hate : a 
Hitechohhu (61), 12th t ks they have been based on one-sided 


Sone experience. He proceeds to make out that the condi- 

tion of the agriculturists has considerably deteriorated 
of late owing to three causes. First, Government, he says, have been 
very apathetic in the matter of diffusing a knowledge of improved scientific 
methods of agriculture among the rayats. Secondly, the revenue instal- 
ments, he observes, being demanded by Government at inconvenient seasons 
during the year the rayat is obliged to sell his crop at an inordinately low price 
and is often driven into the hands of the money-lender in order to satisfy the 
Government demand. Thirdly, most of the subordinate native officers, he 
alleges, are unsympathetic towards the rayats and are either too indifferent 
or too timid to acquaint their European superiors with the true state of the 
cultivators. He proceeds to say :—Owing to the indifference or timidity of 
native officers, the rayats are at present heaving curses against the very Govern- 
ment towards whom they formerly cherished sentiments of gratitude and 
affection. The blame again for the passing of the mischievous provisions of the 
Land Revenue Bill lies not so much at the doors of Government as of the native 
subordinates who are misleading the authorities. The correspondent goes on 
to stigmatize the present system of granting fakavi advances as a mere farce. 
He urges Government to make lib-ral ¢akavé grants at the present juncture 
and remarks that the grants will be productive of good only if the higher 
officers make personal inquiries into the condition of the rayats and exercise 
close supervision over the conduct of their subordinates, 


83. A correspondent of the Kesari says:—No sooner did the English 
conquer India than they began to plunder the country 
A suggestion to the Indian of its literary wealth. ‘They begged, bought or borrow- 


visitors who have proceeded to oq ancient works from the people and carried them 
England to witness the Curo- 


: to Enyvland to be stored in the British Museum. No 

i Resari (109), 17th Jane. doubt, we committed a great blunder in thus allowing 

the British to rob us of all our literary treasures, 

Shall we ever get them back or have we lost them for ever? Will the dis- 

tinguished personaces who have gone to England to witness the Coronation 

ceremony remember their literary treasures amid the grand attractions of the 

Coronation ceremony ? Will asingle one of them take pains to find out how 

many of our ancient works, historical and others, are lying on the shelves of 
the British Museum ? 


84, A correspondent of the Kesari gives the substance of a lecture 


delivered by Swami Nityanand on the occasion of the 


Swami Nityanand’s lecture third anniversary of the Vedic Religion Propagation 
on the Vedic religion. : 


, Society, Bombay, in the course of which the Swami 
nee is asad to cite said :—Brethren, accomplish the 
highest purpose of life by mastering that incomparable and invaluable 
treasure-house of knowledge—the Vedas, Prove -yourselves Brahmans worthy 
of the name. He alone deserves to be called a Brahman who has got the 
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Vedas with its six divisions at the tip of his tongue. In former times 
we had Brahmans of this type amongst us, but those potent and generous 
Brahmans have disappeared from the land and have been replaced by lazy and 
self-interested hypocrites. We have fallen on evil days and we can only 
hope to rise if a wide-spread religious revival were to stir the whole country. 
Under the protecting shadow of His Majesty the King-Emperor, we shall 
be able to carry on our work patiently and successfully. Wrapped up, as we 
are, in our own selfish thoughts, have we the slightest idea of the ignoble 
condition to which we are reduced? Cast a glance around you and see what 
foreigners think of you. You may be living here in airy palaces but go to 
Australia and see if you are allowed to stay in the land for a period of even 
24 hours. You are an eye-sore tothem. They cannot tolerate the very air you 
breathe. They regard you as slaves and apprehend lest contact with you might 
turn them into slaves. Has anybody revolved the question in his mind—why 
have we fallenso low? Is any of you aware that this is so because we have 
forgotten our religion and ignored God? It is, therefore, imperative that 
everyone of us should study the Vedas and master at least a portion of it 
however small, The Muhammadans have got 72 different religious sects, 
but it is remarkable that all of them unite and rally in response to the 
war-cry ‘ Din din.’ They all regard the ‘ Koran’ as their revealed scriptures. 
So do the Hindus regard the Vedas as the infalliable source of all divine 
literature. The principles inculeated by,the Vedas are true and immutable, and 
it therefore behoves every Hindu to be a follower of the Vedic religion and strive 
to accomplish the re-generation of his nation. 


35. The Gadgaddt, referring toa report published by it of a shooting 

- incident in which a native villager was alleged to have 

Explanation given by the been injured by a bullet discharged from the gun of a 

age gs ahak her th ge European officer (vide paragraph 60 of Report No. 11 

heaton aerate A Thins, Of 1902), observes that it is given to understand by the 

Gadgadét (59), 15th June. Acting Collector of Thana District that the bullet was 

not one of large size and that only two small shots 

struck the villager resulting in the skin of his leg being a little scratched. The 

paper says that it has published the above explanation in the interests of 

justice and thanks the officer concerned for supplying if with the correct version 
of the case. 


36, <A correspondent of the Phenix complains about the administration 
of civil justice in Shikarpur and says: —“I may state 
Complaints about the ad- that the way in which civil justice is administered in 
ig weenie of civil justice Shikdrpur is most astounding. Probably the Judge 
Phaniz (10), 18th June. Of the Sadar Court has not time to scrutinize the 
returns of the Subordinate Civil Court of this place. 
You will find on its files several cases that have been pending for two 
years or more though the rule is that every case on the file must be disposed 
of in one year. The costs in many suits have swollen to very large figure out of 
all proportion to the amount in suit, You would naturally ask me the reason for 
all this. It is notfartoseek, The Subordinate Judge specially R. S. Hassaram 
was overworked and he could not dispose of the day’s work. The result was 
that many bogus applications for the adjournment of cases on the ground of 
private settlement were called for and granted and many quarterly cases were 
dismissed for default only to be restored sometimes the next day and generally 
on the first of the next month. Notwithstanding these tactics the arrears were 
heavy and the District Judge requisitioned the services of a First Olass Subordinate 
Judge. The request has been complied with, but we hear that Mr. Ali 
Mahomed is transferred to Hyderabad and that R. 8S. Hassaram is coming back 
to his old station, The state of the work during these 14 days has not changed 
but, on the contrary, this Court is further burdened with all original civil cases . 
pending in the District Court, Is it possible, Mr. Editor, for R.S. Hassaram to 
satisfactorily dispose of all these cases when with lighter work he was unable to 
do so ? No doubt, the Sadar Court has required the Subordinate Judge of 
Jacobabad to assist the Court in clearing off the arrears, but the assistance will 
last only for a short time and that arrangement has also greatly disturbed the 
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legitimate work of the Court to the great discontent of the people of the 
Jacobabad District. Mr. Ali Mahomed possesses the knack of satisfactorily 
disposing of a large number of cases within a short time, and as Shikarpur Courts 
are the most heavily-worked Courts in the whole of Sind and as Mr. Ali Mahomed 
happens to be the Senior Judge also, could not the Commissioner in Sind and 
the Sadar Court Judge allow Mr. Ali Mahomed to remain where he is for 
some time at least till the arrears are cleared off? If this course be not 
acceptable the next best thing under the circumstances would be to have 
two permanent Subordinate Judges for Shikdrpur as the income of the 
Court leaves a good margin for the employment of an Additional Judge 
though [I do not think the Government will adopt this suggestion as it 
affects its purse. I dare say if dothing is done in this respect by Mr. Jacob, 
things in the Shikdérpur Subordinate Court will go from bad to worse, with 
the result that the Court will be resorted to more for the object of 
perpetrating mischief than for obtaining justice.” 


37, “Since the outbreak of cholera at Tatta people are running away, 
_ leaving their houses and property at the mercy 
P An increase in the Police of the Police. But we are sorry to find that 
orce at Tatta (Sind) desired. ‘ 
Phenix (10), 14th June, thefts are becoming too numerous at Tatta and 
that even the life of the people is at stake. 
Under these circumstances an additional Police force is quite indispensable. 
Besides this there is another danger to those who leave Tatta for other places. 
We had some time back pointed out that the road between Tatta and 
Junghshahi is the abode of some robbers who attack and plunder the passen- 
gers, Besides the first accident of this nature at Black Bridge, there are 
fresh occurrences when people have been robbed of their belongings somewhere 
between Junghshahi and Tatta while flying from the clutches of the dire 
calamity prevalent at Tatta. We need not comment upon this point as our 
District Superintendent of Police is an energetic and kind officer who does every- 
thing in his power to mitigate the sufferings of the people. We hope he 
will kindly see to this, and make immediate arrangements for the safety of 
the property and life of the people of Tatta.” 


Legislation. 


38. At the meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council heid at Simla 
on Friday before last, the Sugar Duties Bill introduced 
The Sugar Duties Bill into the Council a few days ago was passed....... Lord 
aa in the Imperial Legis- Qyrgzon, in summing up the debate, attempted to give 
tive Council. 
Mchrdtta (9), 15th June. % Feply to the argument that the- measure of protec- 
tion by means of a countervailing duty does not go 
far enough to encourage indigenous refiners of sugar; and His Lordship advised 
the latter to improve their methods and justify the assistance they were 
receiving. We do not think that the Indian sugar-producers will greatly value 
the advice which tells them only to shift for themselves in the matter of improy- 
ing their methods and which promises nothing in the nature of State support 
except a protective tariff, which again is directed only against foreign countries 
leaving untouched the Mauritius sugar-producers and socosting not a pic to 
' Government.” 


39. Commenting on the Viceroy’s speech at the close of the debate on the 
tia: tne a0 3 Sugar Duties Bill, the Kesari says:—The whole 
esari (109), 17th June. = of the Viceroy’s earnest advice is mainly intended 
for the refiners of sugarin India who are all Europeansand for whose bene- 
fit the present Bill is passed. But we are tempted to ask, is it not desirable 
in the interests of the Indian rayats that the whole of the Indian sugar 
industry should be conducted by the natives of this country?. We firmly 
believe that so long as the Government is not prepared to give direct 
eporumgentes to the indigenous sugar manufacture in India, hundreds of such 
laws will be of no avail. The Viceroy tells us that the object of the Government 
of India in passing this Bill is not the imposition of a prohibitive or even 
protective duty. But we fail to understand why the Government of India 
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should shrink from legislating for the protection of indigenous industries, 
while foreign nations like Germany and Austria are boldly doing so. But per- 
haps the real reason why the Government follows the principle of free-trade in 
utter disregard of Indian industrial interests is that adherence to this principle 
has become a matter of prime necessity to the very existence of England and 
that she is afraid to incur the wrath of British merchants who will surely 
grumble to find their own commodities driven away from the Indian markets. 


40, ‘The recent legislation in yr tse to fae: ay oe which 
: : , 1s professedly declared to be a step for.the protection 
oe en a fatan sugar industry against the unfair com- 
petition of bounty-fed sugar, and which is only the 
logical outcome of similar legislation in 1899, seems to have been mainly based 
on a single assumption, the validity of which time and experience alone will 
demonstrate. That assumption is thut, supposing the present legislation 
succeeds in setting an effective restraint on the rapidly-increasing imports of the 
foreign refined sugar which comes from Germany and Austria-Hungary, and 
. which alone falls within the purview of the amended Act, the Indian refined 
sugar industry will take the place left vacant and will respond to the demand 
created by the bounty-fed sugar. But when it is remembered that Mauritius, 
which has nothing at all to do with bounties, has been of late importing refined 
sugar into the country to the extent of 100,000 tons annually, and, what is 
more, that in spite of the legislation of 1899, the native manufacturers of 
refined sugar have been displaying no increased activity in pushing their product 
into the Indian market, the assumption in question does not appear to be justifi- 
ed. It is just as likely that the recent legislation would encourage the imports 
of Mauritius sugar as that it would give new life-blood to the Indian industry. 
And, in view of this fact, nothing seems to be more appropriate and opportune 
than the well-meant and almost paternal advice which the Viceroy thought fit 
to give to the manufacturers of refined sugar, as well as to the producers of raw 
sugar, in his speech at the end of the debate in the Council.” 


Municipalities. 


41. Commenting on Mr. Sladen’s letter to the Buls4r Municipality in 
connection with the appointment by the Munici- 
Appointment of a non- pality of a non-official Vice-President, the Surya 
ue sen resident to the Prakdsh says:—Mr. Sladen’s views may not com- 
ulsar Municipality. , 
Surya Prakash (28), 14th mand approval in some quarters, but people who are 
June. in touch with the administration of mofussil municipal 
boards are sure to attach much weight to his sugges- 
tions, An officer wielding some authority, like the Mamlatdar, is sure to do 
more useful work as Vice-President than an elected non-official. Besides, the 
Mamlatdar being a native, his appointment as Vice-President should not be much 
of a grievance with the members of the Municipality. We heartily wish for 
the extension of local self-government in the country, but, we are afraid, our 
Municipalities have not yet reached that stage of advancement when they can 
with advantage to the public exercise the right of electing a non-official as 
their President or Vice-President, In the circumstances we are grieved to see 
the Bulsér Municipality strongly opposing Mr. Sladen’s proposal. 


Railways. 


42, ‘ An eSteemed correspondent writes to us that the B.-G.-J.-P. Railway 
authorities have for some time past introduced the 


r - ge ace to ie B.B. salutary practice of attaching an intermediate class 
oF way authorities. : : ° 
Praja Bandhu (28), 16th CO™T 480 to all the passenger trains running on that 


inne, Eag.-cole, Railway line. He suggests that the B. B. & C. I. 

. Railway authorities should, following the example of 
the B.-G.-J.-P. Railway authorities, attach a couple of intermediate-class car- 
riages to passenger trains. Byso doing they wotld confer a boon on the respect- 
able middle-class public with moderate means who, while unable to pay the 
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second class fare, would not mind paying a slight extra for travelling by the 
intermediate class in consideration of their being spared a certain amount of 
inconvenience to which they are quietly submitting at present. He further 
suggests that on the B. B, & O, I. Railway line a few third class carriages 
should be also attached to the mail train along with those of the inter- 
mediate class, so thatthe poorer classes who may have urgent business might 
not be deterred from travelling for wantof funds. The above suggestions 
are ea reasonable and, we think, deserve the attention of the authorities 
concerned.’ 


Native States. 


43. ‘We have received & very long communication in vernacular from a 
_ gentleman, named Mr. Ramchandra Narayan Gurjar, 
A complaint against the complaining that his brother Mr. Balwant Narayan 
wey ‘ok (41) ieth June, OUrsar has been for one cause or other retained in 
ag aot ’ eustody by the Chief of Bhor, whom Mr. Balwant 
had offended by his timerity in presenting a petition 
to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay a few months ago, when he was on a 
visit to the State. Our correspondent goes into minute details and tries to 
explain how his brother was illegally arrested and explains irregularities in every 
stage of the proceedings taken agdinsthim. We do not think it necessary to give 
all these details as they cannot interest the general reader, but we must say 
that the whole case deserves to be looked into by the authorities, whose duty 
it is to protect justice even in a Native State. Mr. Ramchandra Narayan 
showed us some papers duly authenticated by the State authorities, which disclose 
areally pitiable state of aifairs at Bhor, Several attempts made by him, 
both in the State and before the Political Agent, to make himself heard, 
have, we are told, proved futile. We request the Chief to look into the matter 
himself and remove the cause for complaint, if any, for the allegations, if true, 
certainly compromise his position as a just and impartial ruler. We request 
the Political Agent also to cause inquiries to be made in the matter, for it 
would not be creditable to the prestige of British Government, if a subject 
of a Native State could be harassed with impunity simply for the offence 
of presenting a petition to the Government of Bombay.” 


44, A correspondent of the Kdthiduddno Himdyati writes from Bhiy- 
nagar :—Is there no one to protect the people of 

_ Alleged maladministration Bhavnagar whose life and property are daily 
oS ee — 4; i2 danger? A theft was recently committed at 
(64a) Sth Jane. mee” Bhavnagar in which one Kashinath lost ornaments 
worth thirty thousand rupees, The Police and His 
Highness the Thakor were informed about the whereabouts of the culprit, 
but no steps were taken to arrest him. In another case, the Police, while 
extorting a confession from the prisoner, beat him to death. Then, again, two 
murder cases in the city were hushed up by the Police. All this mismanage- 
ment seems to be due to the indifference of the Dewan and His Highness the 
Thakor and to their inability to kegp proper control over the conduct of 
their subordinates. Jf serious crimes occurring in the capital of the State 
remain undetected, what must be the condition of the villages ? There is consider- 
able decline of trade in the State and the authorities are powerless to help the 
subjects owing to the embarrassed condition of the State finances, The Thakor 
whiles away his time in idle pleasure and his subordinates are doing things just 
as they please. It is incumbent, we think, on the Political Agent to look into 


the condition of affairs in the State. 


45, The Kithidwddno Himdyati insinuates that an ordinary teacher in 

a school in Kathidwir happening to have formed 

pee, onool-master said to friendship with the Chief of a First Class Native 

ort Olaaa Btate in Kéthis. tate of Kathi4wdr, while he was _heir-apparent, 
First Olass State in Kathi mg : 

war. was at once made Private Secretary to the Chief 

KGthiéwidno Himéyati on the latter coming to the gadi and was subse- 

(4a), Eaten. quently elevated tothe Dewanship. It wonders how 
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@ school-master could suddenly have become fit to discharge the responsible 
duties of Dewan and professes to be at a loss to understand how the Political 
Agent could have sanctioned the appointment, 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


46. ‘ Yesterday a meeting was held to ascertain how many persons would 

és nists Wal cs Ds undertake to plant trees in the Civil Station to 
connection with the proposal COmmemorate the Coronation of the King-Emperor. 
to plant trees to commemo- It was decided that those who would plant trees in 
rate the Coronation of the their compounds and water them for two years, shall 


King-Emperor. have nothing to pay, but that those who would simply 
sin Fane gle (21), plant trees in their compounds or on public roads 


and entrust the rearing of them to the Municipality 
shall have to pay to the Municipality a rupee and a quarter per year per 
tree. The names of those who undertook the planting and rearing of 
trees and those who undertook simply to plant them were taken down.”’ 
[Similar meetings in connection with the proposal of planting trees for com- 


memorating the Coronation are reported by the papers to have been held at 
other places in K4thiawar. | ine 


47. The Kesart reports that the Shivaji coronation festival at Poona, 
Seteet Cieniniiees tealdek commencing from the 18th and continuing to 
Kooy (109), 17th Juso, the 20th June, would comprise an address on 

a theme in the Hindu mythology by Mr. S. M. 


Paranjape, a Hartkirtan or religious sermon by Bajababuva of Baroda and a 
lecture by Mr. B. G. Tilak. 


48. A special correspondent of the Deshi Mitra writing from Raéjkot 
says:—Last month Mr. Quin, Political Agent, 

Reported surprise visit to K<athidwdar, paid a surprise visit to Jundgadh for mak- 

Junagadh by Mr wu ing personal inquiries in connection with a private 

itical Agent, Kathiawar. Atenas After th : Rated he cued 
Deshi Mitra (565), 19th ispute. er tne enquiry was inishe 6 oraere 
June. ; three or four personal attendants of Prince Sher Juma- 


khanji to go to Rajkot. The people are very anxious 
to learn the secret of these proceedings. 


eed Jagadddarsha reports that a large 
seer _ mumber of thefts have been recently committed at 
Jepathtonbe (1080 1b Ahmednagar and complains that the local Police 


June. authorities have not adopted stringent measures to 
trace them. 


50. The Belgaum Samdchar reports that during the last fortnight a large 
number of robberies were committed on the road 


Robberies on the Shaha- between Belgaum and Shahapur, and suggests that 
pur-Belgaum road. 


a special Police force should be temporarily appointed 
16th ag — ee guard the road at night. : _ 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
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and Military Gazette. | . 
12 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... —_...| Weekly ... | John Alexander Balfour ; Christian «| 1,000 
| a 
13 | Sind Gazette ie vest Kardchi eoe ... Bi-weekly ...| Colonel Cory; European; 61; a ia 600 
| Military officer. | 
14. | Sind Times oe pee ees we ae | Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 sas) 400 
15 | Voice of India... ...| Bombay... tS ce, MOC ee ee | 1,000 
Anoto-Gusara‘TI. i 
) ! | 
16 | DeshabhaktS ... | Baroda... ...| Weekly... — «| (1) Dolatrars Maganlal Sh4h; Hindu (Guja-| 65. 
| _ rati Bania) ; 26. | 
| | | (2) Vasautldl Sunderlaél Desdi; Hindu (Nagar 
| réhman); 39. | 
17 | Gujarati ... .., Bombay... eae] DO;  . oes ——, 7 eee at Des#i; Hindu (Surti 4,000 
| ania); 47, | 
18 | Gujar4t Mitra... | wet... ne ae »--| Hormasji Jamsbedji; Parsi; 41 sl BUC 
| | 
19 | Hindi Punch .| Bombay ee Pe: --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rai ; 41 ; 800 
99 | Kaiser-e-Hind ... oo ae 3 ] Do. ...| Pramji Cowasji Mehta ; Parsi; 51 soo] 3,200 
21 | Kadthidwdr News... woe| RAjkot ... ... Bi-weekly eee} damshedji Framji; Parsi ; 38 ... ie ds 460 
we . a eS ae »».| (1) -Tehelram Nenumal Vazir4ni; Hind v4 
99 |Kathidwdr Times... O U evan), 48. i indu 470 
(2) Ichhashankar Jeshankar, B.A., LL.B, ; 
: Hindu (Nagar Brahman); 42. 
03 |PrajaBandhu ...  ...| Anmedabad ...| Weekly... — «.. J — Depart. Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 600 
MAN) 5 4 
. 8 Be Do. a oie gaa || Ganpatram Uttamram Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarfti 3 
24 |Reajapatrika Brahman); : (Gujaréti; 300 
25 | RdstGoftér ...  ...J Bombay | Do. se — oee| Kaikhoshru Navroji Kabraji; Pérsi;67  ...| 1,550 
26 Satya Vakta ove =f Do. .--| Fortnightly ... i IO nam Hindu (Shrimali 550 
27 ~~ Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda...  .| Weekly... —... — Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Mardtha);| 4,300 
93 | Surya Prakash | Surat ... «| Do. -« «| Nagindas D&y4bhii; Hindu (Rania);51 _,,, 250 
: ) 
ANGLO-K2’NARESE. 
99 | Rédjahansa... ae ...) Dharwar ...| Weekly oss ...| Kimlakar Dinkar Jather; Hindu (Rashida 30 
ss , 


hk Rie 


con 34 —la 


Brahman); 39. 


Fe No, Name of Publication. | Where l’ublished. 
coun | 
| 
| ANGLO-MarATHI. 
| 80) | Dnydn Chakshu .,,., .| Poona ,.. aoe 
: 31 | Dny4noday ves soc) OTODAY 0. ane 
: 32 | Dnydn Prakash ,,. Poona «s. 
| 33 | Indu Prakash +oe| Bombay... 
; 34 | Mar4tha Deen Bandhu ,,,| Kolh4pur 
35 | Native Opinion .| Bombay... 
36 | Prekshak... ry ...| Satara .., 
| 37 «| Samarth ., | Kolh4pur 
38 | Sh4hu Vijay Do. 
39 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Baroda ... 
40 | Subodh Patrika ... Bombay... 
41 | Sudhdrak ... ove ..| Poona 
| 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE, 
42 | O Anglo-Lusitano ..| Bombayes ee 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
° AND CONCANIUM. 
43 | O Bombaense .| Bombay.ee “ 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
44 | Al-Hay ... ...| Sukkur ,. 
46 | Prabhat ... oo» “ Hyderabad 
| (Sind). 
AnGio-Unpu. 
: 46 | Muslim Heraid ... -| Bombayes 
| EnGuisn, MARA'TH] AND 
GUJARATI. | 
: 47 | Baroda Vateal .., veo) Buroda o ee 
| 
| ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND | 
KANARESE. | | 
| 48 | Karn&tak Patr% ,., ..| Dharw4r ‘es 
| GUJARATI. 
49 | Akhbér-e-lsldm .. ..,| Bombay. 4s, 
| 50 | Akhbfr-e-Soudagar cee ae «a ee 
51 | Bombay Patrika .., oT oe ae 
62 | Bombay Samachér aS ie: PR 
53 | Broach Mitra... ...| Broach ,,, ow. 
, 64. | Broach Saméchér.., a he 
q 55 (Deshi Mitrd we vos Surat ons an 
| | 


Edition. 


Weekly ,., 


er 
Do. eee 
.| Bi-weekly 


| Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
| Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 


| Weekly... | 


.| Weekly... 


Weekly .., 
UO, us 
Daily 
.| Weekly ... 
Weekly... 
Duily ... 
Do,  @ee 
Weekly oe 
Daily eve 
Weekly ... 
Do. one 
Do. ove 


eer 


.. Waman 
| (Chitpdwan BrAhman); 26. 


‘ Bhau Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 


. Indu Prak#sh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Vindyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
..., Ganesh Ballél 


.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 42 ... a“ 


. Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhammadan 
.| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


.| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 67 ... 


i K4shides Bha 


2m, 


tion. 


Name, caste and age of Editor, : Circuls: 


man) ; 46, 
Sumant Vishnu Karmarkar, a Native Chris- 
tian ; 41. 
Hari Nar4yan Apte; Hindu Chitpawan Brdh- 
man); 32. 
Manager being DAémodar S4vidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 37. 


wan Brdihman); 30. 
Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhdda 


Brah _ 5-30, 
B.A.; Hindu 


t4amchandra Joshi, 
Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 
| man); 26, 
: Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maritha) ; 


| 37. 
| Dwarken’th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
| 96 


| Viniyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| (Pathan); age between 36 and 40. 


| 


| 


| 
Muhammadan ; 26. 


yat) ; 81. 


36, 
Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 45 eee 


age 30. 
Parsi ; 31, 


Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 42 ... 


.| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingé- 


K4zi Ism4il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


B4lubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Ménekl4l Narotamdis; Hindu (Bania) ; 82_,,, 


ndés; Hindu (K&chiza, i.¢., a 


vegetable seller); 42. 


} 


900 


500 


1,100 


65 


250 


No, Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. Piroule- 


GUSJARATI~—continued. ' 
h6 | Deshotkarsh ©... ...| Ahmedabad | Weekly... .,.| M&nekl4l Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 30 a 
Brdéhman ; 35. id 
57 =| Din Mani soo = ee Broach ooo ro Dow. | oo) Rangildés Gop&ld’s; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 


| Bania) ; 47, | 
OO Ti a oe ee BOR v».| Monthly... «»| Bomanji Navroji Kabr&si; Parsi; 41... ... 600 


69 Gad gadat oes seit: BIOs he0 veel Weekly o oes 2a Manchhdér4m; Hindu (Dassoda 1,000 
| j nla); 35. 
60 | Gap Sap ... 10 eet = DO, one | Fortnightly .,,{ Perozsh4h Jeha#ngir Murzbin; Parsi ; 25... 425 


61 | Hitechchhu 1» os] Ahmedabad ,,,| Weekly... | Jesing Mulji ; Hiadu (Kadva Kunbi); 62 ,,. M0 


62 | J&ém-e-Jahdnooma ..| Bombay... a ee »»| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria; Pdrsi; 25 ai 350 


63 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... ...,| Do. ... | Daily... | ...| Sehangir Behrémji Marzban; Parsi; 52 ...| 3,000 

44 | Kaira Vartamdn...  ...| Kaira ... | Weekly ... ‘es — Fulchand; Hindu (Shrivak 75 
Bania) ; 63. 

66 | Nagar Oharcha or the! Bombay..,, cl DOUY as ...| Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor; Parsi; 33. ! 500 


Topics, 


66 | Navsari Prak4sh ,. » | Navsari,.. ail. es ees »..| Rustam ji Jamispji; Parsi ; 52... 2 ve 800 
67 | Nure Elam “0 .¢e| Bombay... | Monthly... ...| Merwanji Fardunji ; Parsi; 62... ov vee 600 


68 |Nydyadarshak ... »»| Ahmedabad ,,.) Fortnightly —_...; Gatalal Mansukh ; Hindu (Visa Shriméli 300 
| Shrivak Bania) ; 33. 
69 | Praja Mitra ‘iv »| Karéchi,,, ve Bi-weekly ...| Navroji Framji Billimoria ; P4rsi; 28 ... cide 350 


70 | Praja Pokér —= os oo} PUMA 4. «| Weekly ...  —..., Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 42 ... oe a 500 


#1 | Punch Dand _se.. «| Bombay... tect ...| Jamnadas Bhagvandds’; Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
39. 
79 | Samsher Bahédur | Anmedabad. ...| DO. ea. wee a Réichand; Hindu  (Shravak 200 
| Banja); 57. 
| Kaikhoshru Navroji K&braji ; Parsi; 67 ie 406 


73 | Stri Bodh... eee »».| Bombay,,. ae 'Stonthly... es 


24 | Surat Akhbédr _.. saat RAS A, ves] Weekly ... . Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 33 _ ... se 300 


: 
"f | Svadesh Banchu ... »»-| Mahudha ae 1. »».| Manekl4l Khushildis; Hindu (Bania); 60 ...| -260 


76 | Vishvadarshan = .«. ose ERDITA — one Or, Gee | Mae ...| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Brah-| 
| man); 2. : 


HinDle | 
qy | Fandit ... © “se 2b OOMA aes eo, Weekly .. sel retin Gangdrim Wdanwe; Hindu (Wan-| = 125 
| ari); 40. 
78 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Bombay at or ues ,..| Pandit Lajya R4mji Sharma; Hindu (N4gar, 6,200 
cbar. | | Brahman) ; 36, | 
i | 
1 & KA’NARESE, . | | 


79 | Digvijaya... on »» | Gadag ve »-.| Weekly ,.. | Shankrapa bin Gudiapa Basrimayad; Hindu) ,,, : 

| | se (Devang, Lingavat). | : 

go. | Hubli Patra dey eel WA oes co D0. ce ove ANAND in jiv Sigur ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 125 
: | man); 40. : | 

g} | Karndtak Vritta,.. —...| Uharwar a wes oo (1) Shivrim Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 800 i, 
| (Karhd4da Brthmun); 3°. | He 

(2) Ann4chirya BAlich4rya Hoskeri; Hindu’ a 

(Deshasth Brahman); 82. \ "i 

32 | Loka Bandhu... voe| Dov ons evel DO. ov | Gurar4o Raghavendra Mamd4épur; Hindn' 3010) ey 
i ou (Deshasth Brahman) ; 37. | o 
g3 |LokaMitra .. «| Haveri (Dhdr-| Do, 4. «| Guddo Melgir Nidgir; Hindu (Deshasth  .,, Ah 
| wir), | Brdhman). : | | of 
gq | Rasik Ranjini ... «| Gadag ... «Dow ae oe) Gaurishankar Ramprasid; Hindu (Kanoja} 200 Bee | 
, eh | Brahman) ; 40. ; | i. ahs 
85 Satya Vritta PTT) eee Do. “y @e Do. eee eee Shriniv4s Ra shavendra Umachigi ; Hindu 200 ke 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 47. a 

: fh Se ee 

MakAtH1. : | * 

86 Arunodays ooo ve | Lhdua ... a Weekly ,..  «+»| Kdshindth Viehnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 700 ot ia 
| Brdhman) ; 56. | agen | 

t 7 | AlryGvart oe ave oe Dhulia ,., on Do. . — ove| Vithal Lakshman UpfSsani; Hindu (Deshast 400: ie 
oan 98 Belgaum Saméchur eo Belguum v0 ita ii gis waial Hari Bhikat Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman) ; 326 ae 


CON $4—2 


. 6 : 
No, | Name of Publication, | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Faitor, —— 
Maka’THI—continued, 
| | 
89 | Chandanshu oe wee) TAagaon ‘oe’ Weekly... «e| R&mchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 28 
| shasth Brahman); 38. 
90 | Chandrakant _,. | Chikodi 0} Do. spe .-.| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh4dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
ie pawan grog 86. 
91 | Chandrodaya ies vee) Chiplin i ee -»| Sad4shiv Vishnu ke; Hindu (Qhitp4wan 250 
| | Lrahman); 34, | 
92 | Chikitsak... ree «» Belgaum ei ee te i gr ine Bhim4ji ; Hindn{(Deshasth Brahman) ; 600 
93 | Chitragupta ... veo} Karfd ... a Oe es 198 Jaganndth Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| | Bréhman) ; 31. 
94 | Dakshin Vritta ... —«.., Kolhapur » Do. 4, eee] Sadashiv Vithal P4rasnavis; Hindu (ChAndra- 176 
| , seniya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 63. 
95 | Deen Mitra ve ..| Bombay... Han oe |. Memes a seeeaa as 
96 | Deshakdlavartaman _...| Erandol Age: ey ..| Mahddev Péndurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 218 
| ' Brdhman), 37. 
97 | Dharwar Vritta ... ...| Dharwar ist Ws sta | Rao Sfiheb Ant4ji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 700 
| | Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 52. 
98 | Dnydn Sagar se... ‘a | Kolhipur te eae i prone Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 275 
| | man); 36, | 
99 | Gurékhi ... ... 1os| SUOAS 12: ts) DO, des ., Vinayak Narayan Bh4te; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,400 . 
| | BrAhman) ; 32. 
100 | Gurékhi ... eee it Be oe see Daily ... s0 0. do. | 9,000 
101 | Hindu Punch ... josk RO 405 .. | Weekly ... ... Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
! | | Brahman) ; 36. | 
102 | Jagadddarsh aa ..| Ahmednagar ...' Do... -eo| KAshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
; | pawan Brdhman) ; 47. 
103 | Jagadhitechchhu 500i POON i we eee ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 4,000 
wan Bra&hman) ; 70. 
104 | Jagatsamdchir ... seal CONE Ves air Se eas | Lrimbak A’baji Réje; Hindu (Kfyasth 600 
| | Prabhu) ; 36. 
105 | Kal fos oui sol EOONR— sai te ae gk «| Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
Os rar 
106 | Kalpataru.., a ...| Sholapur | one | Govind Nérdyan Ka4 : Hindu (Deshasth 400 
& Brdhman) ; 43. 
107 | Karmanuk eee vee} POONAs es i we | Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan) 3,000 
| | Brihman) ; 32. | 
108 | Keral Kokil  ... ...| Bombay... _.... Monthly il gor ewe Athle; Hindu (Karhdda} 2,000 
| man); 45. 
109 | Kesari__., - vot POOME ix, “J Weekly «+. ...| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 13,000 
| (Chitpawan Brdhman); 39. 
110 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ..,) Dhulia ... de as me — ae Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
: man); 39. 
111 | Khandesh Vaibhav beak WE as a+ DI obs .».| Balwant Jonérdan Karandikar » Hindu (Chit- 800 
! pawan Bréhman) ; 560. | 
112 | Kumta Vritta.., .|Kumta.. .. Do. ... ooo J@kshman Baburfo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 300 
| Brékman) ; 42. 
113 | Lokamata ., ‘an ».. | Vengurla el ee a ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 525 
| Brdhman); 23. 
114 | Lokaseva ... oe ose) Nasik .... vj Do. oe vat Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp4wan, 300 
| Bréhman) ; 86, 
116 | Maharashtra Vritta ..|Sétéra ... 4.) Do. ww. om Pesdurang B4b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 160 
36. 4 
116 | Moda Vritta ... tan 44, veel: Ek te | Késhindth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
ae Brahman) ; 60. a 
117.| Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... soo} Daily ..,  eee| Ganesh Keshav Kearandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
vas pawan Bréhman ); 89. 
118 Mumbai Vaibhav ee: Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Do, 0. on 1,100 ; 
119 Nagar SamAchér.., Tr Ahmednagar PTT) Do. TT, PTT; ceeeee | 75 q 
120 NAsik Vritt TT oe Nasik eee TT, Do. eee eee Yash vant ‘Hari Kale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 950 . 
131 Nip4éni Vaibhav eee eee Nipdni nee eee Do. tee “96 bl Ramchandra Vijaépurkar; Hindu . 
man ;. ee 
122 | NydyS Sindhu .,, | Ahmednagar 4,.| Do. 4. +} Whman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth a 
; Bréhman); 28, a 
123 | Pandhari Bhushan —,,,| Pandharpur «| Do, ss... os] Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Obitpdwan| 1600 
) : ES Brdbman) ; 28. se hata 


No, Name of Pukllcation. Where pnblished. Edition, Namo, caste and age of Editor, Z| 
Maritil—contiwed, | 
124 | Pandhari Mitr& ... »»| Pandharpur — ,,,| Weekly ,,, | Govind Sukhérhm Bidker; Hindu (Deshasth 108 : 
| hari sau) F : 36. : 
125 | Poona Vaibhav .., —,..| Vadgaon nt oe ee eee ae ao Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp&wan 300 a 
‘ raOman ) § . " 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika —-«»| Jalgaon a Oe os el “ea an a Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Iman) ; 
127 | Prabodh Ratna ... « ...| Barsi... .»»| Monthly .».| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 46 ... 75 
128 | Pratod _... eas ».| Isl4mpur oo| Weekly .. | Rainchandra Nfr@yan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
(Karh4da Bréhman) ; 44, : 
129 Réghav Bhushan ooo] YOEOA 44. ol Dow .., eee) Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 35, 135 
130 | Satya Mitra eee vee] Malegaon. neve Oe oe ...| Belchand Hirdchand Gujardti; Jain; 25 ... 176 
13] | Saty4 Shodhak _,, +) Ratnagiri at UO. “ive bas — Masco 4 Limaye; Hindu (Chitp#wan 1,000 
| , srdhiman) ; 55. 
132 | Shol4pur Sam&chér _.., | Shol4pur ee Ea whe 1e.| Narsdppa Abdnna ; Hindu (Ka@m#ti) ; 42 cea 375 
133 | Shrigonda Vritt ... «ee | Shrigonda on ie eee eee Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 ‘ 
| 39. | 
124 | Shri Sh#hu eee ove] BAtATA eee a Ee ens ..| Vaman os Dhavle; Hindu (Karhéda Brah- 100 ‘ 
| man) ; 
136 | Shubh Suchuk ..- ...) Do. ... et ee a a nay halo App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit-| 150 
| %4wan Brohman) ; 60, 
136 Sudarshan oe -oo| Ahmednagar ,,.| Do. a .... Whondo A’tm4 m Dhuse ; Hindu (Deshasth 400 j 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
137 | Sudhakar ies oo} Pen pes i a eee ,..| Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brahman); 41. | : , 
128 | Vartadarah eve — evo| Malvan .., ict Oe tas ...| Narayan Pundlik S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 600 
° man); 41. 
139 | Vengurla Vritta ... ...| Vengurla eo ee ee Vithat Govind B4navalikar; Hindu sical 300 
° Brahman); 42. | 
140 | Vidya Vilds a .».| Kolhapur +s] es as .. Shankar KRaghun4th Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 600 
| 7 pawan Brahman) ; 45. 
141 | Vidyarthi ... ee: Oo ANGOPON gl DOe sis | Sad4shiv Vaman Mardthe ; Hindu (Chitp&wan Very small. 
Brahman) ; 24 
142 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar ...) Do. os .».| Monthly ., Hari Shivratn, Fansalkar; Hindu (Kash 600 
“| -Br& 1man) ; 32. 
143 | Vrittasfr ... ‘as sk WO aus | Weekly ,., | Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit 250 
| p&awan Brahman) ; 25. | 
144 Vritta Sudha eee ees Satara see one Do, eee vial Ramehandra V4man Khatavkar ; Hindu (De- 100 
| shasth Brdhman) ; 35. 
145 | Vy4pari_... ‘ee cost COUR a0 a ek | N&na Daidaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
| man); 39. 
| | 
SINDI- | 
146 | Khairkhth Sind ,,. +. “Kardchi 1».| Weekly ... _,., Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 27 ~—... 600 
& 
147 | Muin-ul-Islam_.,,, ek eae hes dul a se vo.) Mirza se pee walad Sidikkhan; Muham-| .., | 
| madan ; 4 : 
149 |Sind Budhér «oxo = ove} Doo coe = oee{ DO. cen ne Xhfnohand "Ratumal Hindu (Amil);33 60) 
ie Weenee 5 ane ed De: ane | Do. se eee hamatinal Lalchand ; Hindu (Banja); 40... 200 8 
Urpo, “4 
| : 
Bombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... ...( Weekly... | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk;,; 700 
150 | Bombay Punch Bahddu y / Muhammadan ; 46. ‘ 
161 Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r eee Do. 000 eee Daily 0ee ae Do. do. | jaa 400 
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Bagalkot 
Bij dpur ee 
Bagalkut 


Weekly ,., 
Do ave 
Do, yy) 


Bando Trimbak poe 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smiarta); 3 
Ann4ji Go tel 


_Jorsoas ; Hindu (Deshesth 
Vaichnav rébmen) ; 
Panccten Shivaji Powkr , Hinds (Martha); 


‘Name of Publication. 


Where published, 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


155 


156 


MAzkaA’THI AND Uspvu, 
ChampAvati vee 
Gulbarga Samachar 
| Portue¢ £sE-KonKAnl. 


ATAMz . ce ea 


Luso-Concanim ... 


Gulbarga +s 
Bombay... es 
Do. eee eee 


Bid (Hyderabad 
Deccan). 


Krishnarfo Trimbakr4o 


(Bréhman); 30. 


Parashrim Govind; Hindu(Bréhman); 46 ... 


Anton Zaferino Fernandes; Goanese; 30 


C. J. Francis ; Goanese ; 42 


Rajurkar; Hindu 


2 


125 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B, The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the News 


list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is tnat wnen: the long a (3} or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(9% = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


paper in the above 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Cesta 
ae | 
Gusanati. 
644 | Kathidwddno Himé-} Ahmedabad ...| Weekly “ne error ae 
ya ti. 
Maparai. 
884 | Bramhodaya ... | Kolhapur _...| Fortnightly a. 00 v0. ve 
1284 | Prakdshak ... ...| Bijapur ...| Weekly ...| Mr. Govind Gangadhar Pendse, Hindu]... 
(Brahman) ; 25, 
1374 ...| Bombay oat Do, oe ieee oe 


Norz.—The Indian Spectator (6) is amalgamated with the Voice of India (15). Mr. K. N. Kébrdji has severed 
his connection with the Rdst Goftdr (25) from the lst May. Mr. Pallonji Barjorji Desdi is now Editor of the paper. 


The Satya Vritta (86) has ceased to be published. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 
1, Under the heading ‘Attempt at an unnatural achievement,’ the 


| Karndtak Patra says:—“ The Boers are a brave 
The future of South race highly valuing independence and outnumber 


_— vez, the English settlersin South Africa. It is, therefore 
Pang: urge (49), 28rd next to impossible that they would forget their heart. 


| felt hatred for the English 4nd remain lone contented 
under their rule like the people of India. No doubt, the English Government 
will treat them with unwonted generosity for some time and try to make them as 
happy as they were under their own rule. Nevertheless, they will feel the loss 
of their independence and their subjection to a nation which they have learnt to 
hate from their cradle. They will, after a time, try to find an opportunity to 
assert themselves in social, political and even in military matters. For this 
reason the English Government will have always to be on the alert and will 
be obliged to keep a large army in South Africa. This state of things, so far 
as we can see, will continue for many years to come, until either the Boers 
finally re-assert their independence, or are completely subjugated and reduced 
to the condition of slavery. But the active sympathy for the Boers on 
the part of such of the European Powers as are antagonistic to England—in 
other words of all the leading European Powers—must not be forgotten. They 
will never allow the Boers to be completely down-trodden by the English. 
Thus the only thing possible in the absence of Boer independence hereafter is 
a permanent animosity between the two races in all the four Colonies concerned. 
hat will be the gain to England from this result, and how great will be the 
loss she will have to sustain? But, onthe other hand, if circumstances combine 
to enable the Boers to regain their independence ultimately—a contingency 
which is not altogether impossible—the consequences to England will be 
simply lamentable.” 


2. “The King’s pronouncement on the peace in South Africa furnishes 
delicious reading, being entirely free from the bom- 
His Majesty the King and bastic brag and bluster with which his Ministers have 
~ peace eo eae aan , only too well familiarised the public. In reply to 
— rdchs Obronicle (7),22nC Cortain addresses of congratulation on the conclusion 
of peace recently presented to him, His Majesty spoke 
feelingly of the sacrifices of his people both at home and abroad, and of the 
admirable fortitude, valour and endurance ofthe army. The gentle restraint and 
undercurrent of tenderness which seems to dominate the sentiment quoted above 
is in thorough keeping with His Majesty’s larze-hearted sympathies with his sub- 
jects in their weal and woe with which the King is popularly credited, and it will 
be like cooling balm poured on thestricken hearts of those whose homesteads, 
thanks to the war, have been darkened by the shadows of death and bereavement. 
The King could enter into the feelings of his subjects—he touched the one key 
which he knew would strike a responsive chord in their sorrow-laden bosoms, 
It is in this readiness to participate with his people in their sorrows and grief that 
the true secret of His Majesty’s unparalleled and unbounded popularity may be 
said to lie. His Majesty was not without a kind word for the beaten Boers which 
they are sure to welcome with fervour and treasure with fondness. His Majesty 
rejoiced to think that the brave and determined people, lately our opponents, 
would now become our friends; and that the victory we have gained over them 
would pave the way for extending to the newly-conquered dominions (no, the 
King did not say ‘conquered,’ that would not be like him) that system of 
government which had brought peace and prosperity wherever it had been 
established, We say ‘Amen’ with all our heart and congratulate the Boers on 
having such a noble-hearted King.’ ’ 
8. The Hindi Punch, writing before the announcement of the King’s 
illness, congratulated His Majesty on the Coronation 
Congratulations to His which was $o take place on the 26th June as fol- 
Majesty the King-Emperor ows ;— Anointed of the Lord in a truer sense, after 
ig beg rome Queen Victoria, than any of his predecessors, King 
June, Eng. cols. Edward, though certainly new to the Throne, is in a 


sense not new. He brings to the right performance of 
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his exalted office a sense andan experience of its manifold responsibilities, acquired 


under the watchful eye of a fond mother, rarely met with in a fresh wearer of 
the crown, Since that august Lady’s widowed retirement until her passing away 
he stood steadfastly, truly, manfully by her, participating in her joys and 
sorrows, and worthily representing her at all the functions, public and private, 


from which, for many a long year, she had kept sorrowfully away. His 


Majesty’s past life, while he was still uncrowned, affords an earnest of what he 
will doin the future as —England’s crowned King. And the first fruit has 
already come, the fruit for which the world has hungered for two weary years 
and more, It was feared at one time that one guest would be missing at the 
Coronation, whose place nor titles nor riches could supply. But His Majesty’s 
wise forethought, and condescending compromise, humiliating neither to his 
country nor to its brave foe, have dissipated that fear, and now the Dove of 
Peace, that had so long bled at sight of the weeping widow and orphan, will 
come in her snow-white purity, to nestle on the happy morn, in the congenial 
bosom of that other Dove of Peace and gentle kindness and loving mercy, the 
King’s partner in public and private life; our gracious Queen, whose genial in- 
fluence we hope to trace in all future royal acts, great and small.......... 
Besides the ‘ crown of pure gold’ that will be set upon his anointed head short- 
ly, the King wears, has long worn, other crowns more precious still—the 
Crown of Sorrow, whose weight his I‘oyal Mother taught him nobly to support ; 
the Crown of Love that she wrought for him with her fond hand and which 
he shares with the ‘Sea-king’s daughter from~over the sea’; the Crown of 
Victory that has ever graced their unifed brows; the Crown’ of Peace that, 
for a brief, period snatched from him, he himself has brought to rest.on his head 
again; the Crown of Justice tempered with Mercy that the Laws of his 
land have presented him with; and lastly the Crown of Gentleness that his 
Master, who bore meekly the mocking crown of thorns, has left him.......... 
King Edward is not new to us, nor are we strangers to him, We have seen 
and known each other Jong since. He has seen us in cour native land, in the 
privacy of our homes and in the public life of our city ; seen us in our poverty, 
seen us in our riches, in the poverty of earthly possessions, in the riches of 
grateful hearts, He will remember how, when he lay tossing uneasily on his 
fevered bed in the distant past, India wept as one man at the impending 
calamity,.and India prayed with one heart that the calamity might be averted ; 
how on his recovery India sent up its song of deep thankfulness to the Giver 
of Good for having saved the beloved Prince of Wales. And as England’s 
last greatest warbler prayed for Victoria, even so India prays to-day for 
Edward VII :— | 
‘May he rule us long, 


And leave us rulers of his blood 
As noble till the latest day!’ 


India prays, we pray, that it may be given to His Majesty to ‘make the 
bounds of freedom wider vet’; to recognise and allow our national institutions, 
our honest hopes and aspirations; to make the gracious Proclamation the 
cuiding-star of his rule, the Proclamation that the late Queen-Mother gave us 
out of the depths of her boundless love, our Magna Charta, touched by her 
gracious hand and prompted by her generous heart ; and to shape, for our bene- 


fit, other charters nobler, if possible, and more liberal still! Though we shall. 


not be present in Westminster Abbey on the auspicious day, we shall still 
contrive to send our united voice across the ocean-waves to join with that of 
the multitude assembled there, and in the words of a graceful English writer, 
sing :— | 
_ * Long live our Emperor-King and Empress-Queen ! 
God save them from all evils near or far ! ° 
May golden years of happiest peace serene 
Make bright the sway of their Imperial Star ! 
Before high Heaven we swear to them our faith, 
sesh wed truth and jee till death ! 
Jourage and chivalry are wjth us yet,— 
God shall forget us all ere We forget ! 
‘Loud let our voices with the joy-bells ring, 
To all the nations here together met ;— i 
God be with England and with England’s King!?” 
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' & The papers of the week writing before the receipt of the news of the 
King’s illness warmly congratulated His Majesty on his Coronation which was 
to take place on the 26th June and assured him of the devotion and loyalty of 
the teeming millions of India towardsthe Empire. Some of the papers contained 
congratulatory verses in which His Majesty’s virtues were warmly extolled and 
hopes were expressed that he would enjoy a long and glorious reign undisturbed 
by any untoward events. — 


5. The Kesars publishes a poem addressed to His Majesty King Edward 
tei aia a ie VII, composed by Mr. G,. R. Tullu, B.A., of which 
Majesty th + heaetbevakee. ” the following is a summary :—Listen, O King, to the 
- Kesari (109), 24th June, 4 OUtspoken words of a poet, differing widely from the 
: sweet lies of flatterers. Fulfil the pledges given by 
your gracious mother in her famous Proclamation and govern your subjects 
on wise and generous principles, Do not listen to such of your servants as tell 
you that India is growing rich. Visit India in person, if you please, and see 
with your own eyes the pitiful condition of her people. May you live long 
in happiness and peace, O virtuous son of a noble mother |! 


6. “The news of His Majesty’s illness and consequent postponement of 
the Coronation has come so suddenly as to disturb 
Ilness of His Majesty the the equanimity of even the most serene people. It 
peg seg le nig aL ;, appears never to have entered into the calculations 
and Military Gazette (11), of the most prosaic that something untoward might 
26th June. happen to-prevent’an event towards which the eyes of 
| the whole world, soto speak, were directed.......... -The 
news has come with such unparalleled swiftness as to prove exceedingly 
disconcerting. The preparations for the Coronation to-day had been made 
with so much magnificence and at such great cost in London that no very 
strong imagination is necessary to depict the disappointment and dismay 
which must have been experienced by the great crowds that had assembled to 
witness the ceremony.......... From what is published in our telegraphic 
columns to-day it will be seen that His Majesty was not so strong as had been 
supposed and that the operation to which he had to submit has put an end to 
all hopes of the Coronation being celebrated to-day. It is certain that His 
Majesty must have made a brave effort to overcome the ditticulty and to prevent 
the disappointment which would necessarily be caused to so many of his 
subjects throughout the vast Empire. It was not however to be so, and the 
Coronation to which so many people were looking forward with so much earn- 
estness and joy has now been postponed sine die. The disappointment of 
course in the larger towns such as Bombay and Calcutta must be very great, 
but even in sm?ller places where arrangements of some sort or other have been 
made in commemoration of the event, the news now published will come as a 
rude shock.......... We sincerely trust that the illness of His Majesty will be 
shortlived and that he will soon regain his wonted vigour and health.’’ 


7. ‘Reuter’s cablegram announcing the serious illness of His Majesty 
i. figs tg nar King Edward VII will be received throughout the 
cei aes eekly Hecho (2), world with the profoundest gricf. Nothing can 

. cause so much sorrow as this sad news. It has stirred 
the deepest emotion in His Majesty’s Indian subjects. Neither the war nor 
the peace has caused any emotion comparable to the emotion of grief which 
we experience to-day. We sincerely trust and pray that the operation will 
be successful, and that His Majesty will be spared to rule over us for many 
years to come. ’ 


8. On behalf of the East Indian community of Bombay, Sdlsette 
and Bassein, whose loyalty is proverbial, we join 
in the universal sorrow and sympathy felt for our 
beloved Sovereign, King Edward VII, who tas been 
stricken by a grave illness necessitating a serious operation on the eve 
of his Coronation. Throughout the-vast British Empire, the unwelcome 
news, which was as painfully’ sudden as it was unexpected, has cast 
con 461—4 | 


Bombay East Indtan (1), 
- 28th June. 
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quite a gloom, and produced panic and consternation; and the keenest. 
anxiety is felt for the safety of His Majesty. While the world fully 
expected the realization on the 26th instant of the great event which had 
attracted to London a most brilliant 4nd imposing assemblage of illustrious 
personages from all parts of the Empire and from almost every civilized 
country, this untoward accident has caused sore and keen disappointment. For 
the moment, however, the disappointment is forgotten and the thoughts of the 
teeming millions, who own allegiance to him, are centred on the Royal sufferer. 
It is most gratifying, however, to learn that His Majesty is progressing satise 
factorily. In Bombay, as indeed throughout the Empire, intercessory prayers 
are offered to the Almighty for the speedy recovery of His Majesty. In our 
Catholic Churches, special prayers have been offered since Thursday last. It is 
our earnest prayer that the precious life of King Edward VII may be prolonged 
for many years.” , | 


9. ‘The news of His Majesty’s serious illness has disconcerted not only 
the English, but all English-speaking races owning | 
allegiance to the Throne; whilst on other civilised 
nations the news must have flashed with soarcely less 
painful surprise. ‘That all was not well with the King’s health was suspected 
rather widely in India, especially in military circles, in spite of repeated as- 
surances to the contrary. But this was ascribed to the cares of State and the 
physical fatigue consequent on the preparations for the Coronation ceremony. 
No one had the least idea of the seriousness of the malady which has compelled 
the King at the last moment to withdraw from the engagements he was so 
anxious to keep, and to which he must have sacrificed not a little of his failing 
strength. Disappointing as the postponement of the Coronation is to the Em- 
pire it must have been a terrible blow to His Majesty and the Queen both 
of whom have striven heroically for days, perhaps for weeks, to carry the 
programmethrough. Evidently, King Edward and Queen Alexandra consider 
themselves as belonging entirely to their people, with whose hopes and aspira- 
tions they have so identified themselves and whose fervent prayers they now 
command in this their hour of trial. In India, the event is viewed with 
prefound and poignant grief ; there is not a home amongst us where the King’s 
illness is not taken as an event of grave personal import, like the sudden 
illness of the father of the family. What is perplexing as well as painful 
about the illness isthe dramatic suddenness of its announcement. It is 
marvellous that an abscess in the stomach should escape the observation 
of the best medical skill on the spot. Lither the thing sprung up quite 
suddenly, or His Majesty must have carried it about for days, with all its 
agonising inconvenience, hoping against hope to keep up the eclat of the 
national rejoicings.”’ | 


Voice of India (15), 28th 
June. 


10. The news of the King’s illness has come with sudden, appalling swift- 
ee ee ee and has cast a gloom over all parts of the vast 
wa tee amachar (92), Empire over which His Majesty rules. The spontane- 
ous and deep manifestations of sorrow evoked by the 
news testify to the regard and affection cherished towards His Majesty by the 
countless millions of the Empire. The King reciprocates the love which his - 
subjects bear towards him in no stinting manner. His anxiety to conceal his 
illness from the public so long as he could is clear proof of the intensity of his 
affection towards his people. He took part in the round of festivities for 
the week with a smiling face but with an aching heart, and the people will 
love His Majesty all the more when they contemplate the sufferings he must 
have endured in silence in order to prevent, if possible, their disappointment 
at the postponement of the Coronation. No wonder that His Majesty’s 
subjects should cherish him as a noble and ideal type of a monarch and be 
ready to sacrifice their lives in the service of the Empire over which he rules. 


11, The public of Bombay were almost stupefied at the sudden news. of 
the King’s illness received last Tuesday night. His 
Majesty was till lately reported to be in excellent health 
and.no one had dreamt that any untoward accident 


Jéim-e-Jamshed (63), 26th 
June. Boe Se Te 
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would prevent the celebration of the Coronation. But the unexpected always 
happens and the hearts of the millions owning allegiance to the British Empire 
have been suddenly lacerated with grief at the news of His Majesty’s illness, 
May the Almighty Providence listen to the prayers sent up to the heaveng 
with one voice by the teeming millions of India and soon grant perfect health 
and strength to the King-Kmperor. | ; 


12. Our joy at the proposed Coronation of His Majesty has been suddenly 
Akhbér-e-Soudégar (49) transformed into intense grief at the news of the 
96th June. ' King’s illness flashed by Reuter last Tuesday night, 
Great must be the anxiety of the Indian people for 
the King’s health, for His Majesty having personally visited India and wit- 
nessed the sincere loyalty of her people, the latter are expecting great things 
from His Majesty’s rule. All India with one voice prays to-day for the speedy 
recovery and long life of His Majesty. 


13. The Bombay Samdchdr in the course of a highly eulogistic review 
a 5 tits ects of the past career of His Majesty the King and of the 
ea lag wey’ part played by him in European politics, remarks :— 
Bombay Saméchér (52), ++ Survey of the King’s career cannot fail to impress 
26th June. one with his high administrative capacity and _ his 
lofty ideals of statesmanship. Like his illustrious 
mother, King Edward VII is a lover of peace. His tact and diplomacy have 
been of much service to England in critical times and have often saved her 
from impending war with the European Powers. The credit for concluding 
peace in South Africa belongs entirely to His Majesty. It is an open secret 
that had it not been for His Majesty’s intervention, the Ministry—in other 
words, Mr. Chamberlain—would have continued the war until the Boers made 
up their minds to surrender unconditionally, His Majesty’s policy with regard 
to South Africa has shown tothe world at large that he is determined upon 
exerting his influence on the side of peace and it is really comforting to 
think that, in the person of His Majesty, there will now be a powerful brake on 
the impetuous spirits of the Jingo politicians who love war for its own sake. 
The King’s political views are known to lean towards those of the Liberal Party, 
and in some respects seem to be even more advanced, for it is reported that he is 
in favour of the republican form of government as against hereditary monarchy. 
In the present progressive times a sovereign like His Majesty King Edward VII 
would surely be the ideal type of a constitutional monarch and his reign would 
bring numerous blessings to the countless millions over whom he ruled. 
And so it is but meet that His Majesty’s subjects in India and elsewhere should 
pray from the bottom of their hearts that he would soon be restored to complete 
strength and that Providence might spare him to rule over his vast dominions 
for many a long year to come. 


14. In a long article entitled ‘Man proposes, God disposes,’ the Kdl 
attempts a graphic description of the universal dis- 

Illness of the King said appointment caused throughout the Empire at the 
bes — — by illness of the King and the consequent postponement of 
gg (105), 27th Tune. the Coronationceremony. The paper then observes :— 
Everything, even the trembling of a leaf, depends 

upon the will of God, The planets and stars in the heavens revolve in their 
orbits in obedience to His will and hence astrologers are able to ascertain the 
will of God, in other words, to make prophecies by marking the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. Our readers probably remember the prophecy made by 
Taraniprasad, a Bengalee astrologer, in connection with the Coronation cere- 
monr, which was reported in the 40th issue of the 4th yearly volume of the Kdl. 
Taraniprasad had said :—* It is not likely that all the ideas proposed in connection 
with the Coronation ceremony will be fully carried out. Various kinds of obstacles 
will come in the way ofthe ceremony.” A more striking prophecy was made by 
Kand Swami Pilay of Madras and was published in the -/agadhitechchhu of the 
29th June 1901. It ran as under :—‘ Between the 21st and the 28th June 
1902 our present King-Emperor will be attacked on his body by a certain kind 
of ulcers resembling the deadly carbuncles.’’ Thus the King’s illness was 
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foretold fully a year ago in a manner so striking that the greatest atheist will 
now come to believe in God and the profoundest sceptic learn to respect 
the science of astrology. It will be seen that the will of God as predicted 
by the astrologer at length asserted itself. Who can go against God’s will? 
He is omnipotent, Oppressors as well as the oppressed must obey His will, 


for in this world His favour is victory and His displeasure means decline and 
fall. 


15, The Voice of India, commenting on the Coronation Honours List, 
: gays :—‘‘ We welcome the publication of the list of 
a Ooronation Honours ree tion rr cup! ae it serves to 
- , allay the universal anxiety as to His Majesty’s health. 
PP dg cen we coi But the selections themselves deserve to Bi ‘weaiad 
no less. On the whole, they seem to have been made 
with scrupulous care, In the ‘Order of Merit,’ for instance, we find names that 
would reflect honour on any such institution that the wit of man could devise. 
For the rest, we could do no more than name the recipients of the various 
honours, who will be readily recognised as worthy of these.” Here the paper 
mentions about two dozen names, and proceeds to say :—‘‘ If we do not name 
the others, it shows our own ignorance of their worth: certainly, no want of 
worth in them—all apparently being true and good names. But there is one 
name, above all, that we miss in the List and that is of the capable ruler and 
strenuous reformer at the head of the Government of India.’’ 


16. The a fag. ven greed satisfaction with the list of 
ey ritish Honours which, it says, is prepared in an 
sin ree amehed (09), 2108 appreciative and impartial spirit fe. ee worthily 

- emanated from a monarch owning sovereignty over 
a vast empire. The paper is profoundly impressed with the entirely non- 
partisan character of the List, especially with the discrimination shown in 
selecting the recipients of the new ‘Order of Merit.’ It warmly ealogises 
the King for holding the scales even in the distribution of the honours, and 
remarks that the List eloquently demonstrates that the King is guided in his 


policy by just and noble principles and that he has the rare gift of discerning 
true merit. 


17. The same paper, however, commenting on the Indian Honours List, 
says:—The List of Indian Honours, we are afraid, is 
Ja'm-e-Jamshed (63), 27th 98 disappointing as the British List is satisfactory. 
June. In the first place, the honours are distributed with. a 
very sparing hand. ‘his is very regrettable con- 
sidering the importance of the occasion that has called forth the special List, 
but perhaps the authorities have purposely curtailed the List witha view . 
toa more generous distribution at the time of the Delhi Durbar. The other 
fault we have to find with the List is that it does not seem to be prepared with 
discrimination and that it recognises in a very grudging manner the claims to 
reward of non-official leaders of public opinion. The paper, however, expresses 
satisfaction with the honours conferred on His Highness the Aga Khan, Mr. 
H. J. Cotton, Colonel Barr, Mr. Hartley Kennedy, Mr, Marshal Reid and Khan 
Babadur M. K. Nariman. It concludes by expressing the hope that at the 
time of the Delhi Durbar the honours will be distributed with greater 
liberality and the selections made ina broad-minded and appreciative spirit 
befitting the grand occasion of the Coronation. 


18. The Bombay Samdchér also regards the Indian List as disappointing 


: and makes the usual stereoty ped complaints against the 
Penn Samachar (52), principles which, according to it, a found te govern 
as a rule the selections made by the Government 

of India. It oe unstinted satisfaction, however, at the distinctions 
conferred on His Highness the Aga Klan, Mr. Hartley Kennedy and particularly 


on Mr. H. J. Cotton, late Chief Commissioner of Assam. 
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19. “The Imperial Institute is one of those things which betray the 
i, Vie) Vill mockery of Imperialism so far as India is concerned, 
ee i pe ? =: Is notorious that about 16 years ago the Indian 
Mahrétta (9), 22nd June. 4 Princes were induced to give munificent donations to 
ieee the funds of the Institute; and it was represented that 
the Institute would unite social and political ends, be a club and very much 
more, a focus of Imperial interests, and a centre of intelligence, a place to 
which men of business and science would resort for information on all matters 
affecting the Empire, and perpetuate and multiply the advantages of 
Colonial and Indian Exhibitions. The donations of the Indian Princes were 
taken ; but the ideal was soon changed, and after 16 years of half-hearted 
work on the lines originally laid down, it is now declared that the original 
idea is proved to be impracticable and that a new object must be found 
for the appropriation of the big fund of the Institute, A Bill has, there- 
fore, been introduced inio the Parliament with the object of transferrin 
to: the Board of Trade the Imperial Institute with all its property, rights, 
duties and obligations. ‘he property will, hereafter, be applied so far as 
practicable to carrying out the purposes of the Institute or for such other 
similar purposes as the Board of Trade may determine, having regard to the 
commercial and industrial interests of the Empire. The misappropriation of 
the fund would thus be complete, though there would be an Act of Parliament 
to legalise that misappropriation. It will be observed that the change in 
the object of the Institute has been made without the interests of India 
being consulted at all. The Board of Trade will manage the funds to 
which Indian Princes have very largely contributed, for the benefit of the 
commercial and industrial interests of the Empire. Now who is so ignorant 
as not to be aware that the interests of the British Board of ‘Trade and the 
commercial interests of India must often be in conflict; and it is obvious that 
in‘such a case, for want of proper representation of India in the Board of 
Trade’s Council, the funds given by the Princes will be used as an engine of 
harm to Indian interests. That is how in the name of Imperialism the Indians 
are made to cut their own throats, and the suzerain power is grossly abused for 
causing the ruin of Indian interests through the very instrumentality of her 
Princes and Chiefs. We do not know how many of the Indian Princes who were 
made to give lakhs of rupees for the Imperial Institute have ever seen it. But 
we hope that those of the donors who are now in England will see for themselves 
how their funds are misappropriated and will return to India the wiser for it.” 


20. Under an article headed ‘ Reflections and Reveries of a Political 
Pilgrim,’ the Voice of India dwells on the alleged 

. Alleged corruption amongst prevalence of corruption amongst subordinate officials 
ee Pago in India and says:—‘‘'The most potent cause of this 
bay of Adil Indie. P widespread corruption is the exclusiveness of the heads 
Voiee of India (15), 28th of departments, owing to too much of routine work, 
June. : . pride of race, office and so on, and the confusion created 
by a multiplicity «f conflicting laws. ‘There are so many 

laws in the land, with rules under each law, with sections and sub-sections, 
exceptions and exceptions to exceptions, that the people know not what they 
can and what they cannot do. It is this state of uncertainty that provides the 
lower subordinates with their opportunity. Take any departinent you like— 
Abkdri, Forest, Settlement, Salt, Irrigation. ‘Thou shalt not’ is the one 
shibboleth that stares the rayat in the face and draws the line of demarcation 
at almost every step. Is it the poor man’s toddy? He shall not drink it 
at such and such a place; he shall not carry evena pint of it with him 
(he may carry a hogshead of beer or brandy or gin), he shall not sweeten 
or spice his country liquor to his taste, not even for medical purposes. Is 
it the tree in the forest or in the compound? He shall not tap it nor cut of 
a branch, nor pull off a twig, nor pick up or draw twig or leaf that has 
fallen without permission, Is it salt? ‘The rayat shall not boil a.pint of 
sea-water nor scrape a pinch of salt off the sea-coast for himself or his 
cow. Isit water? He shall not draw, it nor divert its course even if it 


does harm to his crop. Let him go to the Darogah, fifty miles, to obtain a 
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permit (generally by oiling his palm). A permit for what? For keeping 
useless 5 ped af his eld. What beautiful laws we have! And hin 
beautifully they are worked! And yet the mora] sense of the Englishman 
is shocked atthe practice of bribe-giving and bribe-taking that obtains in 
the country. Why, my dear sir, itis mainly your laws and departmental 
rules that keep up this stream of foul corruption. The rayats are helpe - 
less. They. have no other way of preserving their rights, they think, em 
by bribing the jacks of the department at every turn, They can hardly 
take a step without bribing somebody. Their ignorance of the law keeps 
them at the mercy of the merciless. And even if they understand the intri- 
cacies of the law what would it. avail them? Who could fight legally with 
the policeman or his brother-bully of the Revenue, the Abkari, the Forest or the 
Irrigation Department ? Where is the poor rayat to get the time from, the stamp 
for numerous petitions, the witnesses to bear out his tale of woe and th 
travelling expenses? And do not the underlings of the law couris themselves 
need oiling the palm? The rayat has been made wise by experience. 
‘Give the dog his first morsel before you eat the fruits of your labour. Thus 
the situation created by your laws, the powers given under them to illiterate 
tyrants, and the hopelessness of obtaining redress of grievances except by pay- 
ing more than one is likely to recover—these are the causes of corruption more 
than the inborn social habits of the people. Simplify the laws, so that the 
people may know how they stand; reduce the number of laws, so that life may 
cease to be a breathless battling with the powers of darkness ; abrogate as 
many of the departmental rules as you can, so that the people may not be en 
snared at every turn; let the departments, in a word, exist for the people, 
instead of compelling the people to exist for the departments; and you 
will see the area of corruption shrink at the same time that the legitimate 
revenues of the State expand. Have Government any idea of the loss. of 
revenue they sustain every year through the present round-about and irres- 
ponsible methods? It is believed that, if this loss were averted, Government 
could easily do away with the Salt Tax and the Income Tax. To much the 
same cause may be traced the corruption and confusion that marks the working 
of some of the lower mofussil courts, especially when revenue officers work ‘in 
collusion with police officers and pleaders. What is the genesis of this unholy 
combination ? Look at the multiplicity and complexity of laws—the revenue 
law, the agricultural law, the irrigation law, the forest law, the abkari law, and 
the Lord knows how many more laws, which the rayat can make neither head 
nor tail of, and which most of the magistrates themselves do not understand, 
Is it any wonder that the bewildered rayat is entirely in the hands of the under- 
lings of the court whenever heis hauled up for breach of this or that law, 
5 that, even where he is capable and well-off, he is seldom a match for clever 
professional intriguers or venal and weak-kneed magistrates who have so often 
to carry out orders in deciding such cases? What better can you expect from 
men on 60 or 80 rupees a month, depending on the good-will of their superiors, 
entrusted with large powers which they can abuse practically with impunity ? 
Subserviency, cupidity and an infinite capacity for hair-splitting are the result. 
The Magistrate, even when honest and experienced, has often to obey orders; 
and although he may be a cyclopeedia of legal words and phrases, he has no 
grasp of the principles of law, can hardly ever follow its spirit or the intentions 
of the law-maker. All this seems to matter little to the State, so long as it gets 
its fees, fines, &c., and so long as its departments dominate the business of the 
courts. But what about the poor, patient, ignorant peasantry, the denizens of 
hills and forests, who are the victims of the laws, the lawyers and the adminis- 
trators of the laws? Ask any intelligent rayat, and he will tell you that the 
— have given him too many laws and too many taxes. A witty old 
Muhammadan was saying the other day—‘* With the exception of air and sunshine, 
the Sirkar has taxed everything we use; with the exception of sneezing, it has 
im a fine upon everything we do.’ This is obvious exaggeration, but it 
embodies the general experience of the poor. Was the old man quite out, con- 
rae | the number of laws, by-laws, rules, &c.—and of taxes, rates, cesses, 
&c,—that we have in India— each giving rise to innumerable and incalculable 


varieties of illegal gratifications? Less law, more justice: fewer taxes, and 
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those on people who can bear the burden with ease. Why bewilder and ims 
co the masses in order to enlighten and enrich a class here and there ? 
hy harass and irritate millions of the population for a paltry revenue 
derived from the necessaries of life, and in collecting which the collectors fill their 
own pockets probably to the extent of the revenue realized for the State? I 
know that an honester or harder- worked Service does not exist. What have I 
not braved, what have I not suffered, in defending our Civil Service and in 
maintaining British prestige generally? I know also that, human nature bei 
what it is, we cannot altogether do away with abuses of power. But why add 


to these evils, incidental to our nature, other artificial evils that could well be 
avoided ?” | | | 


21. Commenting on an article in the Nineteenth Century by Sir H. H, 
Johnston, discussing certain questions relating to 
Comments on the relations the British Empire, the Kdl says:—Mr. Johnston 
oe Fp are and her ig astonished to find that although British rule is 
quered subjects. a oe 
Kél (105), “7th June. everywhere characterized by justice, honesty and 
eataghenn still none of the conquered subjects owing 
allegiance to it are found to love their rulers. The reason of this anomaly, 
however, is not far to seek. How is it possible for a people to love a power 
that has deprived them of their independence and converted them into slaves? 
How can they dance for joy when they have lost their freedom, their kingdom and 
their glory, and have been reduced to dire poverty ? As one sows, so must one reap. 
How, then, can England expect to get love in return for enforcing servitude on 
her subjects? Did not America ensure the lasting love of the Cubans by giving 
them independence? Did not England, too, win the affection of Greece by com- 
bining with other nations to deliver her from the thraldom of Turkey? Mr, 
Johnston makes the suggestion that England, if she wishes to prosper, must no 
longer observe race-distinctions and must treat all classes of her subjects 
with impartiality. No doubt, this is a very pertinent. advice and if faith- 
fully carried out might make the subjects of England forget their natural 
sense of independence and might ensure the stability of the British Empire for 
a longer time than would otherwise be the case. 


22, The European nations having risen to the highest summit of earthly 
glory are led to think that they are the chosen 
Pee otitlor sage A of the favourites of God. It is this consideration which 
Chikitsak (92), 25th June, actuates the policy of England towards India, and 
Be oftentimes leads to injustice being done tu the latter 
country. With what supreme contempt do the whites treat the blacks in 
India ? We cannot contemplate without a shudder the pitiful condition of 
the large majority of the Indians, sunk into the depths of poverty and 
laboriously living the allotted span of their existence. But how can such 
thoughts enter the minds of our rulers who are intoxicated with glory? How, 
again, can we expect them to care for the sufferings of such of our country- 
men as emigrate to other countries? It is remarkable that although the 
oppression practised upon the Indians by the Transvaal Government was profes- 
a of the reasons for which England declared war with the Boers, the 
British Government should declare, even after the conclusion of peace, that 
the grievances of the Indians do not form a matter of pressing importance 
and that the question of redressing them need not be taken up just at the 
present juncture. It appears, therefore, that the British imagine themselves 
to be the chosen favourites of God and think that the whole world is created 
_ for them alone. It should, however, be remembered that all are alike in the 
ayes of God, and that the highest and the lowest are equally liable to be punished 
if they are found guilty of arrogance or injustice. 


28. A correspondent of the Kdi makes some suggestions for preserving the 

vitality of a nation based on the principles of the 
__ Suggestions for preserving Yoga philosophy. He says that the people though 
the vitality of India as @ disarmed caf still preserve their vitality if they shun 
Kal (105), 27th June. all vices likely to endanger their life as a nation 


such as flattery, sycophancy, &c., if they keep 
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the national ideal constantly before their mind’s eye and lastly if they stronuous: 
ly work for the realization of that ideal. He, therefore, exhorts all well-wishers 
of India to rouse themselves and to strive to keep the national intellect of India 
alive. 


24. The Kesari publishes a set of Sanskrit verses composed by one 

__.,. Parakhi describing one of Shivaji’s hunting excursions, 

P Regard shown by Shivaj''® +1 which the Maratha Chief is said to have received a 
ollowers towards their leader d ‘nol 

and alleged absence of mutual wound and to have been very tenderly and lovingly 

regard between kings and nursed by his two faithful followers—Tanaji and 

their subjects in the present Yggaii, The writer remarks that such sincere love 

we, ari (109),24th June, between a subject and his sovereign is rarely to be 

met within modern times, when, according to it, 

kings are too apt to forget that their real duty lies in promoting the welfare of 

the people. 


25. “The difference between the — of the Maratha vm the a 
uerrilla wars, waged two centuries apart, is great. 

ee mggster age The Marathas won the. game; the Boers lost it. But 
by the Boers and that con- as observed already, the failure of the Boers is duo as 
ducted by the Marathas much as the success of the Marathas to factors 
Coabrétte (, 39nd ine. entirely extraneous and which need not be dwelt upon 
' for our present purpose. The only point to be noted is 

that guerrilla war is from time to time to be met with in the world’s history, 
and has always succeeded more or less in its purpose, The improved methods of 
warfare may minimise the opportunities for it. But it will reappear as often as 
disproportionate armies will have to fight out between themselves the cause of 
justice, might being on the one hand and right on the other. What the future 
of the Boers will be cannot be foreseen just now. On the one hand, the Boers 
themselves have only a short while ago declared that at the end of twenty years 
there would be another Boer war when the boys now in their swaddling clothes 
will be old enough to fight. On the other hand, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Cham- 
berlain have, before sanctioning the peace, satisfied themselves that recurrence of a 
Boer war should be impossible. Would the Boers ultimately trek once more and 
go anywhere, rather than be subject to the British Crown? Or will the 
descendants of DeWet, DeLarey, Botha and Cronje vie with one another in 
showing loyalty to Edward IX or Albert or Arthur I and be busy in composing 


Coronation odes and celebrating the victory of British arms at Pardeburgh or 
Ellandslagate ?”’ 


26. The Kesari states what, according to it, are the principles of guerrilla 
warfare, and describes at length the various strata- 

The Marathas said to be gems which, it thinks, are absolutely necessary to make 
tombstones the art of such warfare a complete success. 1t then proceeds 
J Kesari (109), 24th June. ¢0 say that the Marathas were thoroughly familiar 
with the principles of guerrilla warfare and illustrates 

its contention by an elaborate description of the battle of Bhopal and of the 
manceuvres adopted by Bajirao I to foil the designs of Nizam-ul-mulk. It 
concludes by saying that Bajirao I occupies the foremost place among the 
strategists of the world and recommends every student of guerrilla warfare to © 
make a special study of his military achievements. 


27. ‘We understand that Lord Curzon has resolved to honour 18 Hindus 
PURE A SEES 12 Muhammadans and 6 Parsis from Bombay with 
tion of the Christian com- 22Vitations for the Durbar. We would submit for the 
munity of Bombay at the cousideration of His Lordship as well as of Lord North- 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi. cote that the claims of the Chiristian communities of 
cau lay Weekly Hoho (2), Bombay should not be entirely overlooked. The 
ee ee Christian population of Bombay is no insignificant 
factor. Numerically it would be entitled to at least four representatives, It is, . 
therefore, not too much to expect Lord Curzen to invite two Native Christians. 
In Bombay the Native Christian community is divided into Bombay-Salsette 
Christians and Goans. So far as the former community is concerned, the selection 
of Dr. L, P. Gomes or Dr. D, A. D’Monte would give universal satisfaction. -In 
various ways they have rendered deserving public service. So far as the other 
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Christian community is concerned, Dr. L. P, DoRozario would be far and awa 
the best representative, We trust Lord Curzon will be considerate prove 
not to forget the claims of these communities.” 


28. ‘“ We find that most Indian Ts have gone into ecstacies over the 
Delhi Industrial Exhibition and are loud in praise 


Bone ey Pager B. of Lord Curzon for conceiving such a useful and 
1 0 ad . . 2 : : 
is Cavceiiios | Durbar °, noble project for bringing about the industrial revival 


Delhi. of the country. Poor, deluded, simple-minded 
Pheni« (10), 2lst June. creatures. They will find that the Exhibition will 
come and go without any one being the worse or 

better for it, or the millenium in India being hastened by a single hour. Indeed, 
it is as likely as not that the Exhibition is intended for a mere red-herring to be 
drawn across the trail with a view to diverting public attention from the huge 
outlay to be entailed by tie Coronation Durbar, at a time when every stiver has 
its use and when Government ought to husband its resources to grapplo with the 
mass of popular suffering and distress that increases in intensity and proportion 
every moment, Whata contrast will be presented by these two spectacles of 


merry-making and misery side by side. Strangely indeed are the comedies and 
tragedies of life mixed up here below.” 


29, “From a perusal of the outlines of the proposed Bureau of Com- 
merce, which have been authoritatively published, 
Proposed establishment of it seems that the scheme is an excellent one and is 
a Commercial Intelligence likely to prove of the greatest benefit to the country if it 
> rag ote (8), 23rd is organised on practical lines, and is directed by men 
Diu of exceptional abilities and experience on commercial 
questions. It is gratifying to note that Government 
intend to work in a thoroughly practical spirit as regards the creation and 
maintenance of the institution.......... Under the outlines so cleverly drawn 
by His Excellency Lord Curzon there is no doubt that the irstitution will 
secure a substantial measure of success and will prove to be of the utmost value 
to the Government, if not in the beginning, at least after a reasonable lapse 
of time, But the most important point to be borne in mind with reference 
to this proposed Bureau is that if the establishment is internally not efficiently 
managed, and externally not properly looked after by the Government eye, 
the noble object with which it is to be organised will be quite frustrated, and 
there would arise the great danger of the Bureau ultimately adopting a 
tendency to promote the commercial interests of foreign bodies to the extreme 
prejudice of the natives of this country. We therefore earnestly hope that 
the Government of India will from time to time inspect the work of the 
institution and see that it does not degenerate into a mere tool in the hands of 
certain officials,”’ 


30. ‘So little information is available in this country with regard to the 
coumercial conditions that obtain elsewhere that some 
of our countrymen may well be excused if they demur 
to open dealings with what seems for all the world to 
be so much ferra incognita and fear to take a leap in the dark. But this want 
may to some extent be supplied when the proposal which is now under thie con- 
sideration of Government—namely to open a Bureau of Commerce—becomes a 
fait accompli. The said Bureau will be intended for the development of 
trade and industrial relations between India and other countries. We hope that 
a cardinal duty of the Bureau will be to make information regarding foreign 
countries available to native merchants who are desirous of trading with 
ther.” 


81. ‘None except those who were responsible for the Government Reso- 
lution on the Gujardt Revenue Enquiry ever thought 

paibe, , Honourabie ty that Government had dealt with the facts elicited 
Government re the Govern- 10 the inquiry with a perfectly open mind and In 
ment Resolution on the a thoroughly judicial spirit. The attempt to belittle 
Gujarat Revenue yoy 6 inconvenient disclosures and whitewash almost every- 
ujar&ti (17), 22nd June, thing and everyone was plain!y visible throughout 
eae 208. ‘ that document and the outside public was never 


Kardcht Chrontcle (7) 
22nd June. 
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satisfied with all the special pleas, half-hearted excuses and ingenious palliations 
it contained, But the moral effect of the inquiry was not a negligible 
quantity and even Government had tu acknowledge that the investigation 
would be productive of some public good. After the local authorities had 
wmanael their views, right or wrong, upon Mr. Maconochie’s report, the 
matter would, under ordinary circumstances, have been regarded as ended. 
The Honourable Mr. Goculdas, whilst he is prepared to concede this much, 
however contends in his reply that the inquiry being judicial and both sides 


having closed their evidence, it was unfair that certain fresh materials should 


have been used behind his back in coming to the conclusions arrived at 
by Government. What is more, he had asked for the production of certain 
official documents at the inquiry. But they were then withheld and subse- 
quently furnished to Mr. Maconochie after the inquiry had closed.......... 
Hence it is that the Honourable Mr. Goculdas, who was not supplied with Mr. 
Maconochie’s report or even with a copy of the Government Resolution until 
he had himself asked for it, has now come forward with his observations upon 
the conclusions arrived at by Government......... Taking Mr, Parekh’s reply 
as a whole, we must say that it displays an amount of industry, patience 
and perseverance which deserve no small praise......... Mr. Goculdas states 
his own conclusions in regard to the matters under investigation relating to the 
collection of revenue in Olpd4d, Anklesvar and Hansot Talukas and they are directly 
opposed in many respects to those which have commended themselves to the 
judgment of Government, The weighty reasons that Mr. Goculdas has 
advanced in support of his conclusions cannot be easily ignored. The prestige 
of the Revenue Department is, no doubt, an important consideration. But the 
welfare of the dumb and suffering rayats ought to be the paramount considera- 
tion with a righteous administration. Government have already been advised 
to summarily dispose of Mr. Goculdas’ reply by a courteous acknowledgment 
of the same and afterwards to consign it to alumber-room. We know this laud- 
‘able feat can be very easily accomplished, But the public conscience cannot 
be satisfied in this way, and we are sure Lord Northcote’s Government 
will do nothing of the kind.” 


32. ‘Slaying the slain is never a pleasant or even an edifying operation. 
Katier-e-Hind (20), 2208 Sometimes, however, an occasion arises when it is 
Jam ‘te. ile deemed most necessary that this process has to be gone 
through in the interests of the public, specially where 
the public is mostly unenlightened. Aye, it becomes doubly necessary when, 
in the face of recognised facts, elaborate attempts are bare-facedly made to prove 
the contrary! It is notorious that such has been the case with regard to what 
is popularly known as the Gujarat Inquiry......... The contents of Mr. Macono- 
chie’s report was no pleasant reading to Government. In the main the allegations 
had a very substantial foundation in facts. ‘The Government was in a dilemma. 
It could not swallow that unfavourable report, so it went behind the report and 
practically endeavoured to over-ride it by asking extra-judicial opinions 
of officials whose policy was certainly under trial. On the strength of this extra- 
judicial and secret investigation, it issued its Resolution in which it impotently 
strove to whitewash the officials whose conduct was impugned. The whitewash- 
ing was so transparent that the intelligent public at once detected it, with this 


net result that it refused to abide by its judgment, There was no fair justice 


and impartiality on the part of the Government. Mr. Goculdas was far from 
satisfied with the findings of Government and he, therefore, resolutely set about 
to hurl a counter-indictment against the Government of as convincing a 
character as his original one. ‘The document is indeed ponderous, but it bristles 
at every page with contradictions of the plausible theories propounded in the 
Government Resolution. With all the forensic ability of which he is a master, 
Mr. Goculdas vivisects each important paragraph of the report and conclusively 
shows the inconsistencies and fallacies with which it abounds. The whole 
operation seems to have been performed with marked ability and will stand 
as a monument of his great moral courage and his still greater love of truth..,... 
In the 178rd paragraph of his reply Mr. Goculdas passes an exceedingly severe 
judgment on the attitude of Government towards Mr. Maconochie’s report; but 
owever severe the judgment is, it is no more severe than it deserved, 
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because the Government from first to last failed to hold the scales even 
between the culpable officials on the one side, and the oppressed and harassed 
rayats on the other. And here is Mr. Goculdas’ Parthian shot which, we 
think, rightly hits the mark. ‘Though Government express high appreciation 
of the ability of Mr. Maconochie and his conscientious desire to ascertain the 
truth, they seem to be rather too ready to reject his conclusions when they are 
adverse to their servants.’ We may, however, inform Mr. Goculdas that this 
is the way not only of the Bombay Government but of all administrations in 
the country including the Government of India itself. Governments are after 
all human and therefore subject to’all human infirmities which not all their 
tall pretensions to infallibility and strict adherence to truth could divest them 
of, Governments, however, have their responsibilities which they should 
never forget. And one of these is absolute impartiality between themselves 


and the governed, That responsibility is amplified tenfold in India where the 
government is benevolently despotic.”’ 


33. “ Mr. Goculdas Parekh’s mill, though it may grind slowly, yet grinds 
Mutedeus 101, Stuns finely and well. Our readers may remember that in 
alr atta (9), 22nd June. November last, aftera delay of about six months, the 
Bombay Government issued a Resolution in which the evidence recorded by Mr. 
Maconochie in the Gujarat Land Revenue Inquiry, Mr. Maconochie’s report, and 
the reports of Mr, Weir, Mr. Panse and Mr, Lely were reviewed, and by which 
Government affected to finally dispose of the Gujarat Land Revenue Inquiry 
business. We say ‘affected ’ because Government were quite well aware that their 
resolution would be based on the official reports of the Collectors of Surat and 
Broach and the Commissioner, N, D., and that Mr. Parekh not having had any 
opportunity of replying to the criticisms or the allegations made by the above 
officials, the matter could not be finally settled in cumera in the ‘ Bombay 
Castle’ so far as Mr, Parekh at least was concerned, Government, no doubt, 
’ formulated its conclusions on reviewing the evidence and the official reports, 
and distributed thanks and expressed regrets. But the voluminous pamphlet 
now issued by Mr. Parekh shows that the Government Resolution of November 
last was a mere attempt to smother truth under arbitrary authority, and that 
the attempt could not possibly succeed.” 


34. Commenting on Mr. Parekh’s ap ees amr ‘ Government Bs the 
ae 5 Gujarét Revenue Inquiry, the Kesari says:—We are 
say aioe leper cuiaiea’ to say that the whole affair of the Guja- 
rat Revenue Inquiry, from the beginning to the end, has been managed in a 
manner altogether unworthy of the prestige of Government. The initial 
mistake of the Government was that it entrusted the inquiry to an officer of 
inferior rank who was practically to sitin judgment onthe conduct of his 
official superiors. The macy again, acted unjustly when it invited the 
opinions of the Collectors of Broach and Surat and of the Commissioner, N. D., on 
Mr. Maconochie’s Report. Surely, to ask the opinion of the accused on the 
Magistrate’s verdict, is to exalt him above the latter. The Government Reso- 
lution on the Enquiry, again, did not either satisfy or convince the public, but 
erhaps the Government thought that it had at least succeeded in silencing 
Mr. Parekh. But inthis it was deceived, for Mr. Parekh has again come 
forward with a reply running over cighty pages of printed matter in which he 
has carefully reviewed Mr. Maconochie’s RK >port and its accompaniments, and 
has fearlessly exposed to the public the real nature of the evidence tendered 
before Mr. Maconochie, the make-shifts of Government officers, and the dark 
incidents that occurred during the Enquiry. He has also proved that the 
Government has ignored the greater part of the evidence pointing to the 
oppressive and unjust practices of Government officials and that it has laid undue 
stress on slight discrepancies in the evidence on the side of the rayats.* In 
short, the memorandum is so important that a reply from Government is abso- 
lutely needed to refute it. If Government does notdo the needful in this 
matter, we shall be obliged to say that it cares more for its prestige than for 
the sufferings of the poor agriculturists. 
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85, Commenting on the reply of Government to the Honourable Mr. 
Parekh’s memorandum on the Gujard4t Revenue 
Reply of Government to Enquiry, the Voice of India says :— The veteran 
the Honourable Mr. Parekh’s returned to the charge, but has met with a rebuff. 
aloe memorandum on the mie Honourable Mr. Parekh submitted a further 
ujardt Revenue Enquiry, ; ; , ‘th th 
Voiee of India (15), 28th Tepresentation to Government in connection with the 
Sond. Resolution issued by them on Mr, Maconochie’s 
Report on the Gujar4t Revenue Enquiry, but has 
received the curt, stereotyped reply that‘Government find nothing in your 
letter which would, in their opinion, ae ne§ a reconsideration of the matter, 
and that the orders already passed are final.’ Nobody anticipated a different 
result, Government habitually pass orders ‘ after considering all the circum- 
stances,’ as the phrase goes, and it is always uphill work to get them to admit 
that anything advanced afresh has not been considered by them, Especially 
hopeless are the chances ot a memorialist who meddles with matters connected 
with land revenue, because a twofold consideration is involved. There is the 
question of revenue directly concerned ; and intimately bound up with it is the 
prestige of the district administration. That this original enquiry was at all 
ordered is a thing to be thankful for ; and if, as Mr. Parekh says, ‘the enquiry 
and the orders that Government have since issued in the matter of revenue 
collections will be productive of some public good,’ there is occasion to be 
doubly thankful. A change of policy that would have enabled Government to 
‘view the matter under enquiry from another standpoint,’ 7. ¢., the people’s 
standpoint, is a dream that will apparently remain a dream unless very radical 
changes come about on the expenditure side of the budget of the Government 
of India. Nevertheless, Mr. Parekh is right in doing his own duty in the 
matter. His complaint regarding the non-judicial nature of the procedure 
adopted is well-grounded to some extent. He was certainly entitled to have 
access to all the papers placed before Mr. Maconochie, or considered by him in 
writing his report, and to have an opportunity of replying fo them. It must 
be remembered, however, that the reports of the Collectors and the Commis- 
sioncr and the appendices to them will not come under this category; and, if 
we do not err, the Resolution directing the enquiry made it quite clear 
that these reports would be obtained and considered by Government before 
passing orders. That was in the usual course of administration; and it 
is not a matter which can be usefully made the ground of complaint, though it 
may be admitted that justice is not always ensured thereby. Then, as regards 
the substantive part of the representation, it is difficult to resist the impression 
that the district officers feeling themselves on their trial, as they no doubt were 
in a way, seem to have lost the capacity to be edified ; and their one endeavour 
is to defend themselves and their subordinates. When such euphemisms as 
‘hard atmosphere’ and the like are used even by the able Commissioner, N. D., 
who is known to be friendly to the rayats, the situation can easily be taken in. 
We are inclined to think that the prestige or the morale of district officers is 
not likely to be enhanced with judicially established charges of ‘ production of 
fictitious document ’ and so on remaining practically unrebutted on the records - 
of Government, who would be acting more fairly to themselves, as well as to the 


_ Officers concerned, by giving them an opportunity of clearing themselves by 


regular trial in a court of law. On the other hand, when we find that local . 
‘estimates of revenue to be collected’ in a famine year are apt to be stigma- 
tised by Government as‘ below the mark,’ we are in a better position to 
understand where the shoe exactly pinches. This shows the need of a radical 


change in the expenditure budget of the Government of India, to which we 
have already referred,” . | 


36. Commenting on the same subject, the Bombay Samdchdr remarks 
that the reply of Government is neither conceived 
Lombay Samachar (52), . 


e4, Sane. in a prudent spirit nor is caleulated to set the public 

mind at rest, and» adds that the authorities would 
have been well advised in ordering further enquiries to be made with a view to 
get at the truth in regard to the alleged malpractices. 
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87, “ Even the worst enemies of the Anglo-Indian community in India. 
dn,» Gutarks Clothing Fund have to admit that no man, or any public body or 
and alleged npathy of the Community, has done more signal and enduring 
Hindu community towards Services to the pe and distressed agriculturists of this 
the sufferings of the agricul- country than the Times of India,......... When the 
— in ooh age egg ong Lumes of India saw that none of the so-called public 
Jane, yee A (25), “ind men or any of the public bodies moved on behalf of 
the much afflicted classes, it deemed it its pious duty 
to raise a fund for clothing, however meagrely, the poor famine-stricken 
people who had not a rag to cover their loins. An appeal was made 
to the public of the Presidency, which was first answered—and liberally 
answered—by the much maligned and abused Anglo-Indian officials, whose 
noble example was followed by some of the charitably disposed Parsis, 
But strange to say, there was little or no response from the community 
to which the unfortunate agriculturists as a class belong. And yet these 
are the men, who mount upon platforms and deliver Sanidedes against 
British zoolum and British injustice, not so much against themselves as 
against the poor agricultural classes. ‘They pose themselves as friends and 
otectors of the dumb millions, and they loudly proclaim, both on the plat- 
orm and in the press, that they cannot bear the sight of these unfortunates 
being deprived of all that they possess by the ruthless British officials, 
who did not scruple even to draw the last drop of blood from them, The 
farce that was enacted at the great public meeting in the Town Hall of Bombay 
held for the purpose of protesting against the Land Revenue Bill must be still 
fresh in the minds of our readers. They are perhaps aware how some of our 
local and mofussil agitators placing their hands on their hearts, and shedding 
crocodile tears, protested against the zoolum of the Government on poor agri- 
culturists of the Presidency, and endeavoured to show to the world at large that 
they were fading and withering and pining away at the manner ia which the 
revenue was squeezed from them. In short, they averred, in the most emphatic 
manner possible, that they felt for the miserable and pitiable condition into 
which the agriculturists had fallen, And yet these are the men who have kept 
themselves scrupulously aloof from the movement started by the Zimes of India. 
Their tenderness and their love for the unfortunate eighty per cent. of the 
population of the Presidency have since the enactment of the farce disappeared. 
They seem not to care a brass farthing if the eighty per cent. go without food 
or clothing. They probably think that it is the function of the Government to 
feed and to clothe them. If Government did not care to do it, why should 
they bother their heade about it? While the hard-hearted and wicked officials 
have considered it their duty to send in their contributions to clothe the naked, 
the tender-hearted and sympathetic friends and protectors of the dumb millions 
have failed to put their bands into their pockets, We have often in these 
columns ventured to assert our honest conviction that these agitators. are not 
sincere either in their pronouncements or their performances, and that what 
they are doing is simply for their own aggrandisement and glorification. If they 
at all desire to get rid of the charge levelled against them, here is a splendid 
opportunity for them to do so.......... But it is vain to expect any kind of work 
of a practical character from our ‘ arm-chair patriots.’ ” 


38. The Bombay Samdchdr adversely criticizes the reported action of 
ai Government in withholding from the public the 
Non-pablication ty the (ficial meteorological forecast for the current year. 


G Indi t ; age ei 
official sla rey /_o The paper thinks it desirable to give publicity to the 


for the current year, — forecast for two reasons; first, in order to warn the 
Bombay Samdchdér (2), people in time and thus to make them fully prepared 
4th Jone. against a general failure of the rains which, it under- 


stands, the forecast has predicted ; and secondly, in order to give the lie to ramours 
which, it says, are afloat in the country and which seek to put a wrong 
construction on the Government’s action. ‘These rumours, according to tie 
paper, are that Government want to mh the people in the dark about the 
expected calamity in order that they might be enabled to float the new loan 
at favourable rates and to collect the land revenue without difficulty. It 
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concludes by saying that it.is incumbent on the Government in its own 
interests as well as for those of the public to check such rumours by publishing 
the meteorological forecast. 


89. The Jagadddarsh writes:—The Ahmednagar District is again 
me threatened with drought. The heart-rending scene 
Distress in the Ahmednagar presented by the district beggars all description. 


District. ‘Starvation has driven the people to perpetrate 
Bing us ieee dines inhuman and unnatural crimes. Tothers are throw- 


ing their infants into wells, husbands forsake their 
wives and brothers purchase their livelihood by selling away their sisters. 
Some of the famine-stricken people are reported to have made an attempt to 
kill themselves by taking poison. | 


40, The Khdndesh Vaibhav says :—Several questions were recently put 
see in the Legislative Council requesting Government 
Necessity of extending to inquire into the necessity of extending irrigation 
irrigation in Khéndesh Dis- in the Khéndesh District, but to no purpose. 
Kha'ndesh Vatbhav (111), Of course, agreeably to their usual practice, Govern- 
20th June. ment returned indifferent replies, not caring to look 
into the actual state of affairs as they ought to have 
done. But this will not do, The question of irrigation in Khdndesh is of 
such vital importance that the very lives of the agriculturists depend upon its 
solution. Government should, therefore, instantly set themselves about to 
repair the dams and to take steps to supply water in abundance to agriculturists 
in the district. If Government do all this, the condition of agriculturists in 
Khéndesh will materially improve and the revenue of Government will also 
sensibly increase. 


41. “Even peaceful petitioners have their ee in these days of 
constitutional government and constitutional agita- 

oc Todoual Waatees “> tion; and Mr. Sanghani’s memorial to the Marelary of 
the Bombay Government. State for India contains a romance that will not fail 
_ Mahratia (9), 22nd June; to interest the general public. The memorial is an 
meee? CIE een FO embodiment of plain speaking, and ought to draw 
public attention not only for what it contains in. words but also suggests in 
ideas. The story is as follows:—Mr. Keshaylal Sakhidas Sanghani, now 
practising an Engineer’s profession in Bombay, was formerly a Government 
servant. He passed first class first in the L.C.E, Examination in the year 1889, 
and getting the first guaranteed place of Assistant Engineer for that year 
served in that capacity for about two years. At this time Government proposed 
a general examination of all the Assistant Engineers whose promotion was 
blocked ; but Mr. Sanghani declined to submit to the new examination. He was 
thereupon first transferred to Sind and then removed from the Public Works 
Department ‘on the ground of false reports ’ as Mr. Sanghani alleges. He then 
went on making memorials tothe Viceroy, andjthe Bombay Government went on 
withholding them. But Mr, Sanghani had formed an impressionthat Lord Curzon 
bore an admirable love for strict justice, and the aggrieved ex- Assistant Engineer 
went to Simla to personally present his memorial to the Viceroy. Lut he was 
told that he would not be allowed to do so, and was asked by the Assistant Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Viceroy to attend office the next day, when a reply would 
be given to his memorial, Mr. Sanghani, therefore, attended the Viceregal 
lodge at the appointed hour: but the memorial was handed back to him and 
he was advised to try his luck at the Bombay Secretariat, While returning 
with this discomfiting reply, Mr. Sanghani was arrested by a party of policemen 
and taken to a police officer. This officer asked him the usual courteous ques- 
tions, viz., ‘Do you belong to Poona?’ ‘Are you connected with Poona 
Brahmans?’ &c., &c. Mr. Sanghanisaid he was an innocuous and timid Kathi | 
Bania and was most peacefully inclined as his petition wouldshow. The police 
officer then warned Mr. Sanghani against going to the Viceregal lodge and 
released him after a captivity for six hours. The next day a Body-guard of 
Lord Curzon informed him that he had orders from the Private Secretary even 
to kill him if he tried to approach the carriage of His Excellency to present 
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his memorial. ‘The Kathi Bania had, therefore, to return to Bombay discomfited. 
and hopeless, It appears, however, from Mr, Sanghani’s memorial that 
he was fighting the cause of the class of Assistant Engineers generally. He 
alleges that the Anglo-Indian officials in the Bombay Public Works Depart- 
ment had always been anxious to abolish the two guaranteed places which 
Dr. T. Cooke had secured to the Science College of Poona for the benefit of the 
first two successful candidates at the L.C.E. Examination. It was bei 
represented that the Native Assistant Engineers are incompetent as a class, an 
during four years 1887—1891, not a single Native Assistant Engineer was 
Sete from the third to the second grade in the Public Works 
epartment, A departmental examination was invented which actually affected 
the promotions of Native Assistant Engineers only, and the examination was 
made almost unpassable. The invention had its result. A block was worked 
out for the Native Assistant Engineers, and it being represented that these 
were incompetent, the guaranteed places were reduced to one, As for 
Mr. Sanghani himself, he was first refused permission to appear for the ex- 
amination, and then his examination papers were suppressed by the Chief 
Engineer,”’ [The Kesari writes on the subject in the same strain and suggests 
that Mr, Sanghani should communicate his grievance to Mr, Caine or Mr. Weir, 


so that either of them might interpellate the Secretary of State for India on. 
the subject. | | 


42. The Kaiser-e-Hind adversely critieizes the action of the Bombay 
lol istic: dient a ahi dab erage = pO - famosa = bch 

. a. Lustig’s curative plague serum treatment. remar 
rou dt sgheccamccohod = that the treatment at the worst has not yet been 
Professor Lustig’s curative given a fair trial, and adds that it is necessary to 
pete pega p> gp we . continue experiments in the interests of public health. 
Jone MO) Aen ‘The paper thinks that the results shown so far by the 
curative treatment are sufficiently encouraging and 
remarks that it is unfortunate that a remedy which, according to it, has 
tended perceptibly to diminish the percentage of mortality in plague cases 
should be thus prematurely discouraged. In conclusion, it appeals to the Bombay 
Medical Union to take up the question in an earnest spirit and to submit a 

strong memorial protesting against the action of Government in the matter. 


43. ‘* Fools rush in where angels fear to tread’; and in Poona some 
Alleged private persecution People being more loyal unto Government than Gov- 
of the Natus. ernment themselves will not hesitate to do what 
Mahratta (9), 22nd June; Government themselves will pause before doing. 
Kesart (109), 24th June. Obviously the loyalty of these people stands in 
need of greater protection than the established Government in the land. It 
is now well-known that Government, being suspicious about the Natu brothers 
in some matter, ordered them to be arrested and kept under restraint and their 
property to be attached under an old Regulation. But when events and 
inquiries proved the suspicions to be groundless, they quietly released the 
prisoners, restored to them their property, acknowledged their mistake in attach- 
ing the movables and re-admitted the Natus to everyone of their former honours 
and privileges. ‘Thus the whilom prisoners retained their places as Sardars, 
attended the Government House leveés, visited Government officers and were in 
fact allowed to do everything as before. But there were men in Poona who 
were more fastidious than Government or Government officers, and who, there- 
fore, decreed that so far as they were concerned the Natus would not escape 
so lightly. They would regard the Natus as guilty and treat the dis- 
pleasure of Government against the State prisoners as a full measure of 
evidence in proof of their guilt, The elder Natu is a trustee of the 
Parvati Sanvsthan. His election is for life and was approved. by Gov- 
ernment when it was made in 1877. For some time after Sardar Natu’s 
releuse and his return to Poona, the Sanvsthan papers were being sent to him, 
but afterwards the majority of the other trustees, viz., Raste, Mali and Puran- 
dare excluded him from the management. This exclusion was altogether unlaw- 
ful and consequently on a suit being filed in the First Class Subordinate Judge's 
Court, Poona, Sardar Natu was restored to his place on the board of trustees and 
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@ permanent injunction was issued to the defendants against obstructing the 

laintiff in his work and in his enjoyment of his privileges as a member of the 
Parvati Committee. The matter was thus set right ; but the point is that the 
defendants in their zeal for airing their loyalty to Government proceeded to do 
what Government themselves did not think necessary or proper and was mani- 
festly unlawful. But far more interesting than the action of Mr. Natu’s co- 
adjutors is their motive, as confessed by themselves and commented upon 


by the Court in the course of the- proceedings of the suit. The following 


extract, therefore, from the judgment of the Court will be found interest- 
ing :—‘The real question to be decided is whether the defendants were 
justified in suspending or pe the plaintiff or in preventing lim 
from working asa member of the Committee. I am of opinion that they 
were not. Rao Bahadur Khanderao Raste, defendant No.1, states that the 
plaintiff had not been to his knowledge guilty of any offence, nor has been 
disloyal to Government, that on plaintiff being removed from Poona under 
Regulation XXV of 1827 he felt it unsafe to work with him, that he was 
afraid of incurring the displeasure of Government by asking them whether it 
was safe to allow plaintiff to work with him, and that with a view to allay 
his own fears he has nut allowed the plaintiff to work with him. None of the. 
plefendants has to say anything against the plaintiff, both as to his conduct as 
smember of the Committee or as a subject of the Government, It appears 
that with a view to avoid imaginary dangers and to allay sentimental appre- 
hensions they have invaded the rights of the plaintiff to serve as member of 
the Committee. There isnothing on therecord to show for what purposes the 
plaintiff was apprehended and placed under personal restraint. After a time 
the restraint was removed and the plaintiff was restored to his former position 
and rights, The removal of the restraint and the restoration to his former 
position and rights are themselves a proof of his innocence. The defendants 
have no reason to infer that he was guilty of sedition or disloyalty. When 
Gevernment after a long confinement saw no reason to hold him guilty, the 
defendants had no right to adjudge him to be guilty and to punish him without 
any reason. I do not understand how intelligent men like the defendants, who 
occupy a high position in society, would think themselves justified in making 
an invasion upon the rights of the plaintiff without any reason. Unless their 
reasoning faculties were over-clouded by considerations of private animosity or 
malice as stated by the plaintiff or unless extreme pusillanimity, as stated by 
defendant Khanderao Raste, had obtained complete mastery over their minds, 
they could not have failed to see the injustice they were doing. The worst 
feature of the case is that they have not dismissed the plaintiff from the Com- 
mittee and yet they have not and still do not allow him to exercise the rights 
of a member of the Committee, and in justification of such conduct on their 
part they rely upon imaginary dangers and the desire to take extreme precau- 
tions for the preservation of their private interest. Every man has a right to 
take precautions and to avoid dangers; but he is not allowed to do so in such 
a way as to invade the rights of others. If the defendants apprelended that 
they would be considered to be disloyal by association with the plaintiff asa 
member of the Parvati Committee, the best course for them was to resign their 
office and to keep themselves away from the company of the plaintiff or to. 
ask Government whether there was any probability of their incurring any dis- 
pleasure in associating with the plaintiff asa co-trustee. They had no right 
to elbow out the plaintiff with a view to keep their own position secure. It 
may be observed that the arrest and removal of the plaintiff may be compared 
with the arrest of a man by the police under suspicion of his having committed 
acrime. As long as the man is not convicted of. any crime he is vietwnw to 
be innocent. So is the plaintiff. The defendants had not the slightest reason 
to put him out of tee Committee. Only one remark need be made in this con- 
nection. Tho judgment from which the above uotation has been made, no 
doubt, rightly exposes the motives of the- defendants in this case. But the 
judgment does something more. It gives a judicial pronouncement upon the 
dnkaak of Government themselves in putting the Natu brothers under res- 
traint, and we think that, if looked at from this point of view, Sardar Natu 
should rather thank his enemies who helped him to win that pronouncement.” 


The Kesavi remarks on the same subject :—When in 1897 the Government 
raised an imaginary | gran storm and temporarily lost its senses, prosecu- 
tions, arrests, threats and punitive police were the order of the day. After a 
time, however, when the authorities came to their senses and became painfull 
conscious of their thoughtlessness, they tried to rectify their mistakes a 
released Sirdar Natu from imprisonment. But some of our people are so unreason- 
ably timid that they fear lest even mere contact with the Natus might endanger 
their delicate loyalty. | Bac ae i | 


44, “In keeping with the eccentric behaviour of weather in other parts 
Sn ene ey eee of the world, the cycionic storm in Sind has wrought 
Pile aga sol ee Lady havoc and caused immense loss and suffering.......... 
Wortkcote for the relief of Once more Lord Northcote has with his accustomed 
the sufferers in the recent generosity come forward with the donation of Rs. 1,500 
sb or storm in er and Lady Northcote has contributed Rs.1,000. We 
“ ujarai (17), 42nd June, yoo hardly say that this act of splendid charity will be 

ge cols, , . es: nate 
ater appreciated by the inhabitants of Sind in general and 

by the sufferers in particular.” 


45. Commenting on the recent Government Resolution on vasai and 
‘apo in Sind, the Al-Hag says:—‘“‘The methods 
Comments on the recent pointed out in the Resolution for checking the 
pet ps8 Eh aa on evils of rasai and 7 are all sound and practical 
 Al-Hag (44), 14th June, 9nd we hope the Commissioner will not lose any 
Eng, cols. time in ordering Durbars to be held and getting the 
Resolution explained to the people. A _ general 
crder should also be issued to the effect that zamindars should be allowed as 
a matter of right to pay their land revenue direct into the Taluka Treasury 
either by money-order or otherwise. Itis true that in the beginning some 
difficulty may be experienced in eradicating /ajzo—a practice of old standing— 
as zamindars, withholding payment of lapo, will be terribly harassed in many 
ingenious ways by officials who will suffer as a matter of course. The 
higher officers therefore, it is expected, will support the zamiodars and 
quickly save them from the clutches of the enraged and hungry wolves, other- 
wise the Resolution will betaken by the zamindars to bean empty and meaningless 
pronouncement. Patience, determination and a continued effort on the part 
of officers from the Commissioner down to the Deputy Collector will within a 
reasonable time achieve the desired object, As to rasaéit can be stopped at 
the will of the District officer. He has only to give out his mind to his 
mukhtyarkars and the zamindars that he expects no rasaé from them—nay, 
that he absolutely objects to it; tbat things bought for him and his staff should 
be paid for in cash and at market rates; and that any breach of his orders 
would be summarily and severely punished in accordance with the intentions 
of Government, He has only to summon the zamindars and his staff together 
with his butler and other private servants at every camp and let them know 
that no free supplies are to be made, that no false complaints of servants 
would be heard, and that cases of non-payment or short payment would be 
severely dealt with. This threat must be practically carried out, whenever 
an occasion may arise, to give a lesson to the people and assure all parties con- 
cerned that officers are now really and truly determined upon eradicating the 
evil.” 


46. “We beg todraw the attention of Mr. Cumine to some standing 


Grievances of zamindars §™levances of the agriculturists in Sind. The first of 


sn Sind, them is that while the karéas running through the 
Prabhat (45), 21st June, fields are considered as belonging to the zamindars who 
Eng. cols. are responsible for their clearance, as well as for repairs 


to embankments, the tr rowing on the banks are claimed by Government. 
‘We cannot understand why this should. beso, Since the land along the banks of 
the karias is the property of:the zamindar, as also the karia itself, what valid 
title could Government possess to the ownership of the.trees growing thereon ? 
A second complaint is that zamindars. are not allowed to dig a new head for a 
‘karia, though they can deepen and lengthen it or dig new channels to receive 


’ 


some of its water. The official plea is that there is not enough of water in the | 
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canals, and that therefore it should be drawn by lift and not by flow. But 


why should the water-supply itself not: be improved? A third complaint 


refers to the prohibition issued by. the Irrigation Department against the 
digging of khadas within the area of the canals, a prohibition which involves 
much unnecessary labour to the zamindar, besides the loss entailed by some of 
his land being thus not available for cultivation. Often, too, the earth on the 
banks of the canals falls into the khadas, thus obstructing the flow of water. 
The last but not the least of these grievances is that the rules relating to agrie 
cultural land have never been published, and that therefore the landholder in 
Sind remains ignorant of his rights and obligations to the State. Itis natural 
that not knowing the rules he should be often betrayed into sins of omission 
and commission, and become the easy victim of the tapedars and other petty 
revenue officials and underlings. We hope the Commissioner will be plea 

to give his attention to these complaints,” 


47. The Al-Hag says:—“ In new and old Sukkur dehs the gardens are 
assessed at Rs, 6-8-0 per acre. Besides this, for 
Grievances of zamindars in biennial cultivation 4 annas extra per acre used 
ae enrs at formerly to be levied.’ This latter charge the Revenue 
Eng. ea ian mm’ officers afterwards considered unjust, arid consequently 
remitted. But it isto be regretted that since last 
year again the toll has been not only revived but augmented to Re. 1 per 
acre. In this way the tax per acre, including the local fund cess, amounts 
to Rs. 8, which presses very heavily on the cultivators. A further cause 
of complaint is that the tax is levied for a whole number even when only 
a part of it is cultivated. Suppose a number consists of 8 acres. Part 
of this is brought under cultivation and part is under kharif. In such acase 
the whole number is taxed for rabé and again for kharif! Itis to save 
the soil from exhaustion that the cultivator is obliged to reserve part of the 
number for one crop and part for the other. Is it not then unfair to 
charge him each time the assessment for the whole number? The biennial 
cultivation rent is levied on such numbers as are on the bank of the river. The 
question may well be raised,—why should any charge be made at all? The Gov- 
ernment makes no special arrangement for the convenience of the cultivators and 
is put to no expense. The poor fellows themselves put up wheels and secure 
some water at the cost of much labour, as such a task is by no means easy in 
winter. For kharif cultivation, of course, the canals and water-ways con- 
structed by Government are drawn upon. So Government has a right to 
some rent. But not so in the case of the second cultivation. It should be 
particularly borne in mind that these lands, being regularly brought under 
cultivation twice every year, cannot possibly continue to be so fertile as to meet 
the charge of Rs. 8 per acre as assessment (with local cess) and other 
necessary expenses and then leave a margin for the cultivator to keep body and 
soul together. For some time past Government has acted like mabap towards 
the zamindars. This gives us hope that the grievance we have just ventilated 
will be removed. We appeal to Mr. Mules, the Collector of the District, who 
knows what the condition of the landholders in the above dehs is, and trust 
that he will lighten their burden by remitting the extra charges.” 


48. A correspondent writes to the Kardchi Chronicle :—* Many Govern- 


ment officers are probably under the belief that the 
Pigg Vasa aay extension of some provisions of the Deccan Agricul- 


extension of the Decean tural Act to Sind has greatly benefited the Muham- 


Agriculturists’ Relief Act to madan agriculturists in Sind, but I want to show that 


the province. ) they are not benefited at all and that most of them 
Ph ned Chronicle (1); gurse the gentlemen who have thrust upon. them 


| the so-called benefits and declare ‘God save us from our 
friends.’ The principal benefits intended'to be conferred upon them by the Act 
are (1) that the agriculturists cannot beimprisoned in execution of Civil Courts’ 
decrees ; (2) that their lands cannot be sold in execution of money decrees ; and (3) 
that the Civil Courts must go into the history of the debts and award reasonable 
interest; The first benefit is a benefit in name only. From a simple glance at 


the Civil Jail Registers it will appear that the creditors sent their debtors'to the 
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Civil Jail very rarely, a3 they had to maintain the debtors at their own cost. 
The provision about imprisonment in the Code of Civil Procedure is indirectly for 
the benefit of the debtor as well. Formerly theagriculturist debtor was afraid of 
being sent to the Civil Jail and he-took care to pay off his debts and dealt honestly 
with his creditors and in return the creditor not only extended time to pay off the 
debt in the event of a bad harvest, but advanced fresh loans to enable him to main- 
tain himself and earry on his business. Since the extension of the Act the 
agriculturist debtor’s credit is gone, he is indifferent about payment of his debts. 
The last year’s produce was scanty in many places. He cannot get loans even 
at more than the usual rate of interest and the result is that he is starving at the 
present moment. .The second benefit has not been of any usetohim. If any one 
were to see the records of Civil Courts and of the Sub-Registrars he will find 
easily that the credit of these agriculturists is really and unnecessarily lost for 
no fault of theirs. Money-lenders are known to be wise, they do not now 
advance anything except on good security and they have turned old simple 
debts into mortgage debts. The third benefit compelling the Civil Courts to 
go into the history of the debt. is the most useful in the whole of the Act. Its 
effect, however, is in most cases nullified by the joint action of the agriculturist 
debtors. The agriculturist debtors most: willingly, and without any pressure 
being brought upon them, settle their old debts, take fresh loans and nominally 
appoint arbitrators to prepare an award, to put the total amount in it 
_and to make the amount payable at harvest time. When the award is 
thus ready the creditor and the debtor file it in Court. In cases of award 
the Court has no power to inquire into the history of debts. The debtor raises 
no objection to the award and the Court passes the decree in terms of the award 
as it is bound todo. Itis clear, therefore, that the extension of the Act has, 
instead of doing any good to the agriculturists, deprived them of their credit. If 
one were to go into the history of the agriculturists’ awards he will find that these 
poor agriculturists have now to pay more interest than they used to do before, 
The above remarks apply tothe agriculturists in general, ¢.¢., havis and zamindars, 
but the case of the latter is more pitiable. Heis now under a greater difficulty. 
His poor aris having lost their credit as stated above cannot get any loans to 
_ maintain themselves and cultivate their zamindars’ land. The zamindar must 

cultivate his land. If he fails to do so for five years the land is to be forfeited 
to Government. So the zamindar has no recourse but to go to the money- 
lender not only to get money for himself but for his harig also, and that he 
can now only get by mortgaging his zamindari. This means additional cost 

of registration of documents which are not Only registration fees but something 

more. If the land does not yield much produce or if the produce of the haris ’ 

share is not sufficient to pay off his debts (these events are not unusual in these 

days) the zamindar is doomed and doomed for ever. He not only loses his 

debts but his havis as well, The karis run away with or without a portion 
of their share of the produce knowing that if the next year’s harvest happens 
to be plentiful it will be hardly sufficient to discharge the old and the new 
debts of the zamindar, The zamindar is now under a great difficulty. He 
has now to find out other haris who will require good ¢akavi without interest. 

He must now again go to his creditor with folded hands. The creditor will not 
now be satisfied with mortgage deeds but will require him to settle the old 
debt and have an award made and have it filed in Court and a decree passed 

on it in his favour. In the interests of the agriculturists I appeal, through the 

medium of your paper, to our new sympathetic Commissioner to appoint an 
experienced European officer who should personally make a searching inquiry 
into the benefits of the extension of the Deccan Act to Sind by going from 


village to village. If the report shows that the Act has done more harm than — 


good to the agriculturists in Sind, it should be at once repealed.” 


49. We are very much concerned to hear that the agriculturists do not 
one am. the protection provided for taem by the Deccan 

1 Pe wher Sind (146), Agriculturists’ Relief Act. It is not, therefore, strange 
on that they wish the. Act had not been extended to 

Sind. It has not only created a bitter feeling between them and the money- 
lenders, often making it difficult for them to get loans, but it has also in 
another way prejudicially affected their interests. It gives to courts very 


~ or noha 


large discretionary powers which are not very often exercised with due 


to their interests, There have been mstances in which the spirit of the law 


has been sacrificed to the letter, and courts have allowed very heavy instal- 
ments and high rates of interest to be paid by the judgment-debtors, and on 
default, have sold up their immovable properties. The money-lenders who 
had at first raised a hue and cry over the extension of the Act soon found out 
that the Act, after all, was not so bad as not to lend itself to their wily 
operations for exacting as much as possible out of their illiterate clients, In 
some talukas the money-lenders after bringing criminal prosecutions against their 
mortgagors have got them to transfer their lands to them. An inquiry into the 
matter will show that the land conveyances have on the contrary increased 
after the introduction of the ‘Act. The forms of documents have undergone 
changes to meet the changed circumstances and many heinous frauds are 
being perpetrated upon the illiterate agriculturists through the assistance of 
certified writers. It will thus be seen that the Act has not worked well and 
that it has not given full protection to that class of men for whose benefit it 
was extended to Sind. Unless and until the courts interpret its provisions 
more favourably for the agriculturists, and exercise greater supervision over 
their certified writers, there is no good prospect of the agriculturists being 
relieved from the oppression of the money-lenders. 


50. “The failure of the Dumra to connect with the English mail steamer 
owing to the cyclone which she experienced, in con- 
Oomplaint about the recent sequence of which the Sind-Baluchistan mails were 
delay in the douivery of the delayed in Bombay for a week, has drawn attention 
inglish mail at Kardchi. oe , 
Phaniz (10), 26th June, +0 a0 anomaly in the postal arrangements, which calls 
: for immediate remedy. While the Postal authorities 
in Bombay have power to detain the mail steamer when the Calcutta and 
Burma mails are late, they have no power to detain her for the KCard4chi mails, 
In this particular instance, the connection was missed by a few hours, and the 
passengers on the Caledonia were comparatively few, so that the inconvenience 
that would have been caused by her detention is incomparable to that caused 
by the disturbance of business arrangements resulting from the stranding 
of the entire mail of a large business centre in Bombay. Failure to connect 
with the English mail steamer is happily an exceedingly uncommon occurrence 
so far as Karachi is concerned, but it is absolutely necessary that an additional 
safeguard should be provided y giving the Postal authorities of Bombay the 
same power in respect of the Karachi mail, as they already possess in respect 
of the Calcutta and Burma mails,” 


51. A. correspondent writes to the Editor of the Prabhdt :—‘“ You are 
i a, Cee widespread is the evil of levying blackmail 
by Municipal officers ana {0m the poor men who come into town to dispose of 
Police sepoys from fuel. their fuel cut in the jungle. Both Municipal Naka 
sellers in Sind, men and Police sepoys harasss and oppress these 
pap (45), 24th June, greatures by exacting a piece or two of fuel for every 
ge eke donkey load or camel load. If some more officials 
were todo as Mr. Mules is reported to have done at Sukkur, the evil would 
receive some check. It is said that Mr. Mules, while out haying a look at 
things, caught a Naka Munshi red-handed and wrote at once to the Municipal 
Secretary, asking him to take prompt and energetic measures to put a stop 
to the scandal, Let us hope the officers all over the province will give 
some attention to the grievance.” 


52. “Thoughthe Secretary of State for India has recommended that the evils 
Protest against the action 01 He liquor traffic should be mitigated by the careful 
Pity: Abkéri authorities in limitation of the number of licensed liquor-shops, 
granting a license for opefiinyg applicants for permission to open refreshment rooms 
a liquor-shop at Mazagon, for the retail sale of foreign liquors do not find it 


Bombay. — difficult to ure the necessary license. There are 
wee (17), 22nd June, aiveady not less than five liquor or toddy shops at 


sy Lawrence de Lima Street, Mazagon, and yet an 
applicant has obtained the necessary permission to open one more, . As soon’as 
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the Temperance Council came to know that an application had been made for a ae 
license, its Secretaries pointed out to the Collector of Bombay that the a 
inhabitants of the locality had not asked for the opening of any additional ae 
‘liquor-shop. On the contrary, residents in the neighbourhood of the proposed eek. 
shop are opposed to its opening. What steps were taken to ascertain local ee 
sentiment or why it was ignored it is difficult to understand, and what is still 
more unintelligible is the haste with which permission was granted to the pa 
applicant to open the shop. The Secretaries had not sufficient time to | 
i ress any representation to the Abkéri Commissioner, as they got the ae 
Collector’s reply en three days before the opening of the toddy shop: But 
as it was allowed to be opened, the Commissioner must have given his sanction 
beforehand. The procedure seems to bea little extraordinary. There was no 
urgency whatever for the establishment of an additional shop in a street: which 
already boasts of five liquor-shops. ‘The new shop is within a distance of seventy- 
five paces from the Methodist Episcopal Church on one side, and one hundred and 
thirty paces from the Police Hospital on the other. Besides, the site is in the 
centre of a locality leading to and from the various docks and the goods terminus 
of the G. I, P. Railway. The location of a shop in such a place is contrary to 
the directions contained in the circular letter of the Government of India issued 
more than twelve years ago. The Secretaries of the Temperance Council have 
requested the Commissioner to withhold his sanction in case he has not already 
confirmed the action of the Collector. The correspondence shows how the 
recautions, which the Abkéri Department professes to tak» for ascertaining 
ocal feeling, area mockery and a delusion, pure and simple, and how easily 


the Department can set at naught even a reasonable representation from 
outside.”’ 


HH duca t 10 


1 58. “Our readers are aware that admissions to the Grant Medical 


Ad t t] College, Bombay, are now-a-days made only after 
pve ao” —" me a special exmination taken by the Professors of 
examination of students that Oollege. The candidates, as we all know, are 


seeking admission into the Matriculates or sometimes Graduates in Arts. It 


Grant Medical ollege. is true that some of the newly admittel : 
Indu Prakwsh (23), 28rd the newly admittel students 


: cannot. follow the lectures of the Professors at | 
rate TO the College. But this, we think, is due to the students 
being unfamiliar with the pronunciations of English Professors. It ma 
also be due to the limited knowledge of English required at the Matriculation 
Examination of the University. As to the former, it can be removed by the 
Professors themselves if they would only try to speak more distinctly, 
and, as to the latter, they can easily move the Senate to raise the standard 
of English at the Matriculation. But, without resorting to either, they 
chose to hold a special examination of their own in certain subjects. 
This was, no doubt, one more addition to the many grievances arising from the 
exclusive monopoly of almost everything enjoyed by the College authorities 
till now. ‘There were complaints, no doubt, against this procedure, and the 
loudest perhaps was from the Honourable Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, who, a 
few days back, had asked a question in the Bombay Legislative Council 
about the reasonableness of this special examination, As a result of the 
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correspondence between Government and the College Professors, a scheme i 
of examination for the admission of students into the College was sub- ‘ 


mitted, by the Professors to Government through the Director of Public ae: 
Instruction, who has now sanctioned it. A Committee of the Professors of the ae 
College will, it is settled, examine candidates in (1) English, (a) Dictation _ ts 

ge to be selected by the Examiner from an English book or newspaper ; 
b) oral examination to consist of reading aloud a paragraph and questions on 
: meanings of words in the same. (2) Arithmetic. (8) Algebra (as far as but 
a not including the Binomial Theorem), Hundred marks are the maximum for ee 
an each subject, of which 60 must be obtained in English, and 50 in each of the two re 
| ‘remaining subjects. We cannot understand why tho standard in Hnglish = © 
tf. | should be raleed « so high as to require 60 D3 cent. marks in Hnglish, [t is _ 
: a equally inexplicable, what the knowledge of Arithmetic and Algebra has to do | me 
com 461—9 ) | Berm 
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with the studies at the Medical College, The Matriculation standard is fixed at 

25 per cent, in Arithmetic and Algebra and 38 per cent. in English. Are our 

medical men required to be mathematical men also? Or do the College Profes- 

sors think that, without Mathematics, Medicine cannot be studied? The whole’ 

affair seems to us to be the outcome of a ns desire on the part of the 
: 


Professors to have everything in their own hands and under their exclusive 
control. This is, however, not as it should be. There is only one Medical 
College in the Presidency, and the ever-increasing restrictions and difficulties 
which the authorities are putting in the way of our would-be medical men, 
ought to be positively discouraged by Government and the only seat of studyi 
the art of healing in the Presidency should have its doors freely kept open to all 
alike without the least possible distinction,” 


54. A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—‘‘ It is a matter of great 
regret that the Sind College students have been 
Alleged inefficiency inthe constantly complaining of the want of proper training 
ae, Oe ge Fae he in Persian. The only cause of this is that the Persian 
te . 5" Professor, Mr. Mirza, takes no appreciable interest in 
Phenix (10), 25th June. the progress of the students. Out of the 30 days 
in the month, he keeps himself absent for some 8 or 
10 days in consequence of ill-health, and when he takes the class the same ill- 
health prevents him from making much progress. Thus the students undergo 
a great deal of inconvenience, and have to make private arrangements for 
the study of Persian, which entails much expenditure on them, Some of them 
are dragged to other Colleges in the Presidency, where they remain, away from 
their homes, for a very long time.......... The occasion for writing this letter 
arises from the fact that this time especially very little progress in Persian has 
been made at the College. The students could not arrange for private tuition this 
time, as they were driven out of Hyderabad by the malignant plague. ‘The condi- 
tion to which the students have been driven this time is indeed very hard.......... 
It is quite needless for me tu point out to the College Board that the College 
exists for the welfare of the students and not for making a handsome provision 
for the Professors, who, if incapacitated by illness from efficiently discharging 
their duties, should be replaced by others.” 


Native States. 


55. ‘‘ Her Highness the Maharani Scindia of Gwalior has for some time 
been the guest of Lady Curzon at Government House 

Her Highness the Maba- jn Simla. ‘This speaks well for both Lady Curzon 
pte aca i maya of and Her Highness the Maharani. It is the first 
"eakiiocde Baus (21), 2ist time that we hear of a Hindu lady being the guest 
June, Eng. cols. of a Viceroy’s wife since British rule has been 
established in India; and the event seems to herald 


a new epoch for this country.” 


56. ‘A very serious outcry is raised against the administration of the 
Cutch State, and it is quite possible that Government 
Miegeh enleteterentins will be moved to advise His Highness the Rao to 
ee ee oer adopt early measures to improve his administration, 
wea —o awe” ‘ said Mer though twenty-five lakhs of rupees 
are nominally reported to have been spent on famine 
relief measures, in reality there are hardly to be seen works worth ru 
twenty-five thousand! ‘This is a very serious allegation and must not be 
allowed to pass uncontradicted, It is now stated that in view of the approache- 
ing marriage of the younger daughter of the Rao Saheb a loan of rupees. fifteen 
lakhs is about to be raised, and that men have already gone to Bombay to 
negotiate for it, But nobody, it is said, is coming forward to take it up because 
the administration has not been what it once was. We believe there is no truth 
in the above statement, for there is money enough in the Rao’s Treasury, but 
should it be otherwise, it isa feature that calls for peremptory remedy, We 
are told that in Bhuj itself many officials will be found who during the past 
few years have managed to accumulate between ten and fifteen lakhs of rupees, 
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Surely, it is the duty ofthe Political Agent to see that the Cutch administration 
1s not drifting into anarchy. The best course for him would be to represent 
matters faithfully to Government and to ask for orders.” 


57. The appointment of Mr, Quin, a Civilian, as Political Agent, K4thid- 
esis : war, has resulted, we are glad to say, in the introdue- 
atisfaction expressed at 


the administration of Mr, 0m of many reforms in the Agency administration. 
Quin, Political Agent, Ki Mr, Quin is an officer of independent spirit and he 


thidwar, : _ has already done much to check the muddled 
Kéthidwddno Himadyatt way in which things were allowed to drift when 
(644), 22nd June. 


the Agency administration was in the hands of 
military officers. Under Mr. Quin’s predecessors, the daftardar was all in all 
in the Agency administration, for the Political Agent used to pass his 
time in idle pleasure and did nothing beyond putting his signature to 
documents and orders drafted by the daftardar. When Mr. Quin came to 
Kathidwar, his daftardar, according to time-honoured usage, began to open 
and read in his very presence packets and letters addressed tc the Politi- 
cal Agent. On being asked what he was doing, he replicd that he was 
making minutes on twmars and applications addressed to the Agency. Mr, 
Quin peremptorily gave him to understand that it was not his business to read 
applications and pass orders and hinted that he should leave the room and come 
back only when he was wanted. This instance will suffice to show Mr. Quin’s 
independence of spirit. We only hope Mr. Quin will show the same firmness 
and independence in other matters also. We are sure he has enough work 
before him in the way of improving the morale of the public service in 
Kathiawdr and of seeing that justice is evenly administered in the province. 
He should also put some salutary checks on the extravagance of such Princes as 


are leading a debaucherous life and playing ducks and drakes with the people’s 
money. 


58. The Kdthidwddno Himdyati makes -gome complaints relating to the 
Porbundar State, The paper professes to have learnt 

_ Alleged maladministration that jewellery worth some sixty thousand rupees 
in pigs Winks ,, belonging to the State was sold away in spite of there 


(64a), 15th June. being sufficient cash for current expenses in the 


Treasury and that a large amount of money was mis- 


appropriated by an officer in the course of the transaction, Embezzlements, 
it alleges, are also of frequent occurrence in dealings relating tothe purchase 
of carriages and horsesfor the State. It further allegesthat the honour of women 
in the State is not safe owing to the immoral conduct of a certain high officer. 
In conclusion, it remarks that the Chief being merely a puppet in the hands of 
the Divan, the latter is chiefly responsible for the mismanaged condition of 
affairs in the State. 


59, Weregret to observe that the Thakor of Wadhwan has contracted a large 
: .. debt owing to his extravagant habits and that he is ill- 
Hichue the “Thaker “ treating his relatives. It behoves the Government 
Wadhwan, to intervene and bring His Highness to his senses, 
Kathi@widno Himdyati Soon after His Highness came to the Gddi he stopped 
(Ras), OO EMS. the annuity of Rs. 4,000 to which his grandmother, 
Bai Shri Motibai, is fully entitled. The arrears of the annuity thus withheld 
amount to over Ks. 60,000, but the Thakor refuses to pay up the sum, unless the 
old widow consent to stay in Wadhwan, The ‘Thakor’s attitude is apparently 
prompted by sinister motives, for who knows her life will be quite safe if 
she goes to Wadhwdn. We hope her case will meet with the consideration 
it deserves at the hands of Government. 


60. The Kdthidwddno Aumdyati complains against the conduct of the 
; Thakor of Limbdi. It says :—The Thakor receives 
Complaints against His petitions from his subjects at midnight and passes the 


one the thakor of daytime in the Zenana or in praying or playing 
Fathiawddno Himéyati Cricket. The petitions again are not disposed of by 
(64a), 15th June, His Highness for years together and the course of 


justice is thus seriously hampered. The Thakor, 


Be ee — aoe 


besides, is past master in the art of deceiving unsuspecting people and of 
passing off asa saint. It behoves the Political Agent to inquire into the. 
manner in which His Highness conducts the administration of his State. 


61. A correspondent of the Kdthidwddno Himdyati alleges that the 
| see _ Administrator of Jémnagar State is unnecessarily 
th ge ee hare wag a ‘ 'Y interfering in the pecuniary affairs of Bai Shri 
? gar | : ; n 
State, in the peouniary affairs Rupaliba, daughter of the late Maharaja Jamshri 
of the daughter of the late Vibhaji of Jémnagar, and questioning her as to the 
Maharaja. _, ,, manner in which she spends her income. He ques- 
(6 tay tiea Jo Himéyat tions the right of Administrator to do so as Bai 
: ne, 4.9 | 
Rupaliba’s property, he says, was bequeathed to her 
by her father for her personal use. He further alleges that some account 
books submitted to the Administrator in connection with a certain case con- 
cerning Rupaliba and her late Karbhari Thakar Bhana Purshottam have not 
been returned to her although the case, he says, has already been disposed of, 
and although, according to him, no evidence was detected to show that 
Rupaliba’s income was being extravagantly spent. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


62. The Native papers report that universal regret prevailed throughout 
the Presidency owing to the illness of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, The papers teem with accounts 
of meetings and jashans held by different communities 
in various places both in the Presidency and in the 
Native States for praying to the Almighty for the speedy a of 

illness 


Public sorrow in the Pre- 
sidency for the. illness of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. 


the King and for adopting messages of sorrow to His Majesty for his sudden 
and the consequent postponement of the Coronation ceremony. 


63. Ata general meeting of the Portuguese community at Aden held on 
.. the 25th May last it was unanimously resolved to 

r t : 
Beebe cot His Majesty the give full support to the demonstrations proposed to be 


‘ King-Emperor’s intended made by that community in Bombay to commemorate 


Coronation, the occasiou of the Coronation of His Majesty King 
ee (42),218¢ award VII. The meeting was thoroughly represen- 


tative and the enthusiasm displayed on the occasion 
and the prompt and generous manner in which contributions were made to 
the subscription list are positive proofs of the loyalty aud gratitude of the com- 
munity to the British Crown. - We may note that notwithstanding the scanty 
resources of the community and its social condition, itis the only community 
at the settlement which has risen to the occasion, except the Parsis who are a 
more influential and preponderating class at Aden, 


64, The Kesarvi in its issue of the 24th June 
A kirtan proposed to be announced that it had been proposed to have a hari- 
bas dune at Poona onthe firtan performed by Bajababua at the Tulsi Bag, 
Kesari (109), 24th June, | Poona, on the 26th June, in commemoration of the 


Coronation Day. 


65. “It gives us immense pleasure to note that the very wise suggestion 
| of our popular Political Agent, Mr. H. O. Quin, for 
Planting of trees in Ka- the planting of trees in commemoration of the happy 
thidwar in commemoration Qoronation of our Most Gracious Sovereign, the King- 
of the Coronation. 
Kathidwdr News (21), 2st Emperor Edward VII, has been taken up with great 
June, Eng. cols. earnestness by the Chiefsand the people of all classes 
and creeds throughout the province. Besides com- 
memorating the happy event the planting of.trees shall have the additional 
advantage of replacing those that were cut down in such large numbers 
during the last famines, It must not be forgotten that a large number 
of trees have been the means of subsistence of thousands of persons during a 


most trying period.”’ 


66. “On the declaration of peace in South Africa, His Lordship the 
Bishop of Damaun took early steps to issue a circular 
for the conclusion of peace in '0all the Churches under his jurisdiction instructing 
South Africa and for His the Vicars to hold divine services of thanksgiving. 
Majesty’s Coronation, The same circular contains full instructions to 


Divine services in Damaan 


QO Anglo-Lusitano (42), 


Gist June, Bog, cols. celebrate the Coronation Day on the 26th instant 


with a solemn Ze Deum in all the Churches.’’ 


67. <A telegram from Calcutta says that the Shivaji coronation festival 
lasted there for four days. On the last day a 

Celebration of the Shivaji public meeting attended by more than 2,000 people 
pe saa festival ot Usi- was held at a prominent local theatre, The gather- 
Kesari (109), 24th June. 108 Was @ representative one and was attended by 
: the leaders of the various communities in Calcutta 

including the Marathas, the Gujaratis, the Marvaris, the Madrasees, the 
Japanese, &c. A number of educated ladies werealso present. Mr, Surendra- 
nath Bannerji, Dr. Mullick and others made very spirited speeches on the 
oceasion. It appears from the telegram that the Bengalees, be it said to 
their credit, have ‘conceived a feeling of love and veneration for the great 
founder of the Maratha Empire. It is needless to say that hero-worship is essen- 
tial to the progress and elevation of a nation, and that it is in a manner impera- 
tive that we should keep alive the memory of the heroes of our past history by 
celebrating festivals in their honour. We say that the Shivaji festival should 
be celebrated not by the Marathas alone but by the Hindus generally all 
over India, for Shivaji has laid the whole community under a deep debt of grati- 
tude by preserving its religion from the incursions of Muhammadan terrorism. 


68. The Bombay Samdchds reports :—The Shivaji coronation festival was 

Bombay Semdchar (63) celebrated with great eclat at Calcutta by the Asso- 

ouhJune  ———S—S—SC-_—sCdtion known as “Shivaji Utsava Samiti.” A largely 

attended meeting in honour of the Maratha warrior was 

held at a local theatre under the auspices of the Association, Several Bengali 

gentlemen spoke in eulogy of Shivaji’s career and compared the Maratha Chief 
to Oliver Cromwell, King Alfred and Shakespeare. 


69. “The Shri Shivaji festival was, as usual, celebrated at Poona on the 

:  . 18th, 19th and 20th instant. The festival consisted 

_ re ested of a puran by Professor S. M. Paranjpe, two kirtans 
Mahrattta (9), 22nd June. PY & local and a mofussil Haridas, and a lecture 
by Mr. B. G. Tilak. Mr, Tilak in his lecture 

reviewed, as usual, the progress of the materials or criticisms of Maratha 
history that appeared during the course of the last twelve months in the 
different magazines and the press generally, and discoursed on the topic of the 
claims of the Marathas to respectful remembrance every year as proved by the 
moral of current history. He maintained that the Marathas were the first in 
India to realise that only guerrilla warfare could succeed against the onslaught 
of an Imperial army like that of Aurangzeb, and that’ they succeeded better 
than other equally warlike raves, such as the Kajputs or the Sikhs, in turning 
the tide of Muhammadan Imperialism, because they possessed those very qualities 
which helped the Boers or the Philippinos to raise, for a time at least, a huge 
barricade against the march of Anglo-Saxon Imperialism during the last three 
years. In the case of the Marathas, moreover, the use of the guerrilla methods 
of warfare was vindicated by the grand success they achieved against 
Aurangzeb, much better than the Boers or the Philippinos against the English 


ad 


or the Americans. The history of the Marathas has thus a philosophy of its 


own to teach when viewed in the light of recent events; and that much of the 
interest in a Shivaji festival is thus wholly of an historical character is proved 
by the fact that even the Bengalees, who have no other reason to be proud of 
Shivaji and who atone time actually dreaded the Marathas as a pest, have 
now taken up the idea of a Shivaji festival.” 


70. The Shivaji coronation festival at Poona was celebrated at the Vithal 
3 - Mandir. On the first day, that is, on the 18th, Mr.S. 
Kesari (109), 24th June. «WV aranjpe delivered a lecture on ‘The inexorable 


wheel of time,’ and very skilfully illustrated his subject by dilating ona passage 

in the Mahabharata concerning man’s vanity and the transitoriness of earthiy 

glory. On the next day, a kirtam was performed. On the third and last day, 
con 461—10 : | 


Mr. B. G. Tilak made a speech in the course of which he mentioned two or three 
facts which clearly go to prove the unique greatness of Shivaji and his work. He 
said: ‘ Last year, the Imperialistic schemes of Russia were foiled in China, the 
progress of British Imperialism in South Africa was, for a time at least, arrest- 
ed by the Boers, and the Philippinos resisted the yoke of America by resorting 
to guerrilla warfare. These events are not without significance toa student of 
Maratha history, for they throw a flood of light on the history of Shivaji’s times 
and also effectually serve to refute the unfounded and prejudiced descriptions 
of Shivaji given by several historians, The guerrilla method of warfare which 
has attracted so much attention at present was the creation of Shivaji’s brain 
and was resorted to by the Marathas with marvellous success, It was in 
inventing the art of guerrilla warfare that Shivaji’s genius lay, and it is for 
this that he can be reckoned among the great men of the world.’ Mr, Tilak then 
drew 8 comparison between Brahmendra Swami and Saint Ramdas and 
conciuded by reminding his audience of the significance of the Shivaji festivals, 
The meeting dispersed after a vote of thanks proposed by Sirdar Natu to 
Messrs. Tilak and Paranjpe. 


71. A correspondent of the Native Opinion gives the following report of 
Mr. 8. M. Paranjpe’s lecture on the first day of 


Mr. Paranjpe’s lecture at the Shivaji coronation festival at Poona :—Mr. 
_ — coronation festival Paranjpe began by drawing a comparison between 
at Poona. 


“. Oekas -. the approaching Coronation of King Edward VII and 

J a ee that of Shivaii and said: ‘ From the Imperialistic and 
Vedantic points of view we must certainly feel glad 

at the prospect of the coming Coronation of our King-Emperor. But from 
another standpoint, we find that the present is not an occasion wholly for joy. 
At the time when Shivaji was crowned, every Hindu was as it were installed on 
the throne of independence, but to-day the descendants of the Hindus of 
Shivaji’s times are being crushed beneath the weight of that throne. The 
wheel of time is revolving ceaselessly and every nation, however great, is sure 
to be hurried along its whirl. No nation, therefore, should be proud of 
its greatness,’ Mr. Paranjpe, then, illustrated his observations by quoting a 
dialogue from the Mahabharata in which a King named Bali remains calm 
and collected although he is deprived by Indra of his empire, his wealth and 
even his wife, and consoles himself by the reflection that as the decrees of fate 
are inevitable, it is not right that one should be elated with joy or depressed 
with sorrow. Mr. Paranjpe said that everything depends on the revolution of 
time, and that it would be the height of folly for a man to boast of his exploits. 


72. The Arunodaya reports that the Shivaji coronation festival was 


: __ gelebrated at Bhiwndi on the 17th instant under the 

Phe ine yoy Md og Shivaji presidency of Mr. Bapusaheb Kunte who in the course 

Arunodaya (86), 22nd June. of his address is said to have dwelt at length on the 
advantages to be derived from such festivals. 


73. A correspondent from Hyderabad writes to the Phanir:—* We 


hear on reliable authority that the Al Hag, the 


A newspaper in Sindalleged oragan of the Muhammadan community, is being forced 
to be forced by certain 


on the zamindars of the Upper Sind Frontier through 
Fee a Py nal the influence of certain officials, Sometimes a family 


gets two or three copies in the name Of different. 


members and sometimes again it is forced on those who can hardly read,” 
A suggestion to the Poonaites to 74, A correspondent of ‘the Kesari 


publicly congratulate the Americans on - suggests that a meeting should: be held at 

their generosity in giving independence Poona to send a congratulai@r7 address to 

to Cuba. the Americans for generously=? anting in- 
Kesart (109), 24th June, dependence to Cuba. : 


“ 
G. M. SA’THE, 
_ Reporter on the Native Press. ’ 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 30th June 1902. 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ——_ 
OD, 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _ ...| Bombay,,, ‘3 Weekly ‘és »».| John de Mello; East Indian ; 35 “a 940 
2 Bombay Weekly Echo eee Do. ees Do. ese eo Frank Baptista eee eee eee : 500 
3 | Daily Telegraph and! Poona ,.. ,,.) Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerl 
Francik Herald. | employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. - 
4 | Eastand West ... -+| Bombay see men Monthly | Frank Baptista ses eae bai bas je 500 
6 | Indian Social Reformer +} Do. 4. oo.) Weekly ,,. »».| K. Natarajan (Madrasi Brféhman) ; 35 we 560 
6 | Kar&chi Chronicle pot cs eek DR ae oo-| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 4. 400 
7 | Kéthidwdr Times 1 BARC a ef BONY ee ae * (Nien) ag, aeshankar, B.A.; Hindu) 190 
gar) ; do. 
8 | Mahratta... one ee Poona ae, vet Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint#éman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B; 600 
6 Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 28, 
Q | Phoenix «e eee! Kardchi... .»-| Bieweekly »».| Nominal editor, J&far Fadu; Muhammadan 450 
(Khoja); 49. 
, Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
10 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ,,, vee] Daily — oes «| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 oat séa be 500 
and Military Gazette. 
ll | Railway Times ... e--| Bombay... .| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 .. 1,000 
12 | Sind Gazette es coo] Karachi vee ...| Bieweekly »».| Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired 500 
Military officer. 
13 | Sind Times eee oe] SPQ. | eas wa De om .«-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); $2 .. 150 
14 | Voice of India ... ---| Bombay... voe| Weekly ... ,.| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; PArsi ; 50 1,000 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 
15 | Deshabhakt’ ... eo-| Baroda vee ooo} Weekly ... .».| Wasantl4] Sunderldl Desdi; Hindu (N&gar} 1,000 
Brahman); 41. 
16 | Gujar4ti ... +. «| Bombay... so TO | Ichh4ram Surajra€m Desai; Hindu (Surti 4,000 
Bania) ; 49. : 
17 | Gujarét MitrS ... «| Surat... «| Dow 4. — +«+| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi ; 43 coe tee BUC 
18 | Hindi Punch... .»-| Bombay “aL. ek an «| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 43 es 800 
ieee: 2 gt Da sax. a Te »..| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi;53 = see} + 3,200 
20 ) Kdthidwdr Newseo ees} Rajkot ,.. »».| Bi-weekly soe} Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 40 ... sae en 460 
21 | Kathidwdr Times a 2k os wa oe le ...| Bhold4nath Vishwan&th; Hindu (Audich 480 
, Brahman) ; 34. 
22 | Praja Bandhu ... o--| Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... evel J cee ent Hindu (Mewdda Br&4h- 500 
man); 34. 
23 |Reajapatrika een Do. ve ee) ee ..| Trikaml4l Mohanlal ; Hindu (Bania); 26 _,,., 350 
24 Rast Goftar eee eee Bombay ae Do. wae eee P&éllonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi eee eee 1,550 
25 | Satya Vakta eee eS .»| Fortnightly ... ee Hindu (Shrimali} 550 
Nh1a) ; . 
46 | Shri SayAji Vijay ».| Baroda... oe.| Weekly... — .».| M&meklfl Ambardm; Hindu (Bania); 24 ...] 4,200 
27 Sury4 Prakash eee eee Surat. ees ee Do. oar eee Umedram Nagindas Day4bhai ; ‘Hindu 250 
(Bania) ; 25. | 
Anauo-Ka’NARBSE. “ 
; ® | 
28 | RAjahansa... — « | Dhdérwar oo} Weekly ove »-| Divakarpant Jathar; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
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AnoG.Lo-Marirai. 
29 | Dnydn Chakshu ,.. ooo] POODA one ooo] Weekly oo. »».| Bhau Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 560 
man); 58, 
80 Dnyfnoday ee¢ eee Bombay... e6e Do. eee eee Rev. r. T, BK. Abbott eee eee se’ 625 
$31 | Dnydn Prakédsh ,,, Poona eee a eas a wean pa — B.A.; Hindu (Chitp4wan 600 
r4hman); 
32 | Indu Prakdsh _,,, ++! Bombay... «| Bi-weekly »».| Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager ieee D&modar S4vi4r4m Yande; 
| Hindu  (Mardt a); 38. 
83 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ,,,| Kolh&pur | Weekly... or OMaréiie) ; Amritrao Vichare; Hindu} 1,600 
aratha 
34 | Native Opinion ... — ,..| Bombay... | Bi-weekly  ,.. — Bilkrishns 1 Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Bré4hman 
85 | Prekshak... ees »».| S&thra ,.. »».| Weekly ,,, »»-| Ganesh Ballal Picnaitiee Hindu (Karhfida 300 
Brahman ’ 31, 
36 Samarth eee eee eee Kolh&pur ee Do. eee eee Waiman &4mchandra Joshi, B.A, 3 Hindu 850 
| rg pte Brdhman) ; 28. 
37 | Sh&hu Vijay... na Oe tee int a dm «»»| Gop4l Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 400 
man); 28. 
38 | Shri Saydji Vijay ooo] Baroda ove ve oe ee 000 Damodar Sdvl4rfm Yande; Hindu (Marétha);} 4,000 
89 | Subodh Patrika ... «>» | Bombay... oe ee o0s Devan Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 900 
©) | GOGREAK cs ss sel FOOMR: ss DO es tes Vingyak Rémcbandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 1,900 
| pawan Brahman) ; 36. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
41 | O Anglo-Lusitano oo} DOMbaAysoe 06.) Weekly... .| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 . — avs 900 
ENnGLisH, PorTUGUESE 
AND CoNcANIUM. 
42 |OBombaense .,, ...| Bombay. 4.) Weekly... ...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese; 36 ee ee 
ANGLO-Sinp1, | 
43 Al-Haq eee eee eee Sukkur oes ° Weekly YY ine (1) Ali Mahomed Page _Dehlvi; Muham- 1,100 
madan (Pathan); 80. 
@) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadan ; 32. 
a& | Prabbét ... 8 om "’ foot daha Do. ee  ...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 41 ... 600 
ind). 
AnGio-URpu. | 
45 | Muslim Herald ... ooe| Bombayees oi OEP 005 ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir ; 41,110 
Muhammadan ; 28. | 
EnaiisH, Mara'tHi AND 
GusaBa’'TI, 
46 | Baroda Vatell «,  ,,,, Baroda... | Weekly,,,  ,.,| RdmjiSantuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha); 69...) 655 
i 
ENGLIsH, MaRitHl AnD | 
KANARESE. 
47 Karnftak Patra Th eee Dharwér nas Weekly 906 pres Rao Saheb Y. B. Katti; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
Bréhman) ; > 63. | 
| Gusara'tt, 
48 | Akhbér-e-lslém ...  ,,.)Bombay,., 4..| Daily 0. ss. oy Ismfil Kfizi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,600 
‘ | 
49 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar ...! Do. we veel DO» nen ono| NGnAbh4i Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 47 ...) 2,500 
60 | Bombay Patrika...  .,.{ Do. oe ...) Weekly...  ...| B&lubhai Kauda Manidr; Hindu (Moda Bania);|_ ... 
age 30. 
61 Bombay Samfchér toe Do. oe bee Daily eee 00 Kaikhosra Ménckji Minocheher-Honji, BA.; 3 4,000 
, si ; 
62 | Broach Mitra ... 4. Broach ... 0) Weekly.., «| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujréti) 700 
| Br&lfinan) ; 33. 
63 leas SamAchér... oes Do. 000 Pry Do. eos eet Ardeshar Dinsha Géndhi; ; P&rsi ; * AA oes PY) 500 
be Deshi Mitr’ oes See Surat ee YT) Do. eee +o) Kashidas seagrentes Hiudu (Kfchia, ¢ $.&, & 1,200 
| | vegetable seller); 43, 
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GUJSARATI—Continued. 
ae Deshotkarsh ya se | Ahmedabad o|,Weekly,,, —... a — Audich Shahasrra 
; : ranman ; 35 
56 | Din Mani 68 eo} Broach oo. roe Do. oes "hea, Kangildés Surti; Hindu (Kéyastha 
| ania); % 
57 | PFursad ... ‘i »». | Bombay... te Monthly... a Bomanji WNavroji Kabraji; Parsi; 43 . 
58 | Gadgadat ns rr gee Fe a Weekly ... ses "finiay a Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassoda 
| | ania); 36. 
52 | Gap Sap ... ve oer] IO. sue »», Fortnightly —...| Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzban ; Parsi ; 27 
| 
60 | Hitechchhu .| Ahmedabad _,,,! Weckly ... wer} Kélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Srivak Bania) ; 4, 
61 | Jam-e-Jahdnooma »| Bombay... oe | Do. ».-| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria ; Parsi; 2 
| 
62 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... soot 0. i Daily ..., Jehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi ; 54 we 
63 | Kaira Vartamén ... ooo] B.Aira a Weekly ... ve| Kahendis Fulchand; Hindu  (Shr4vak 
| Bania) ; 65. 
64 | Kathidwddno Himéyati...) Ahmedabad . Do. Oe ee an enor 
65 | Nagar Charcha or the! Bombay.. ve Daily ...  — «s| Atdeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33. 
Topics, | | 
66 | Navs4ri Prak4sh .. | Navsari,.. | Do. oes ‘al Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 54 ... 
67 | Nure Elam ..| Bombay... -» Monthly... soe] Nasarwinji Hirjiblai Patel ; Parsi ; 36 
68 |Nydyadarshak ... ot dhnedabed ..| Fortnightly —..., Gatelal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrim4li 
: : | | Shravak Bania) ; 3b. 
69 | Praja Mitra ses »| Kardchi,,, +» Bi-weekly ..| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 38 
70 | Praja Pokar eee .| Surat | Weekly ... ‘ev -Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 43 
| | 
‘1 =| Punch Dand ‘ Bombay... ee! Do. | Jamnadas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 
| 4d, 
72 | Samsher Bahédur | Ahmedab. id Do. ..| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu  (Shravak 
Bania) ; 59. 
7> | Stri Bodh.. = ener. »- Monthly... ...| Pallonji Burjorji Des4i ; Pargi | 
74 =| Surat Akhbdr ..| Surat » Weekly.. | Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47 . 
| : . | 
75 =| Svadesh Bandhu ... “e Mahudha ion sa! Anopsi Maneklal Visasharmali ; Hindu (Bania) ‘ 
= 38, | 
76 | Vishvadarshan ...| Kaira sesh BOO, »» Persotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Brah 
| | | man); 2 
Hinpl. | | 
| | | 
77—«| Pandit | Poona cee oe Weekly .. Govindrio Gangdiram Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan-) 
yari) ; 41. . 
78 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama- , Pombay | OO. / Pandit Lajya Raimji Sharma; Hindu (N&gar 
char. | Brahman) ; 337. Se 
| 
K.a’NARESE, | 
| 
79 | Digvijaya ... ie wo.| Gadag se Weekly | Shankrapa Gadigeppa  Basrimarad; Hindi 
(Devang, Lingwy: it) ; 36. | 
80 | Hubli Patra cost SRM = bk peal BIOs | Mahddeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshast!: 
; | Br&hman); 32. 
Q] Karndtak Vritta... woo, Dharwar ‘ DO 4 '(1) Shivrim Mahddev Khénolkar; Hinds | 
| (Karh4da Br&éhmun); 31. 
(2) Annichirya Bélacharya Hoskeri; Hindu, 
bik (Deshasth Brahman); 33 | 
$2 | Loka Bandhu _s.. 1! nie | |: neers ».| Gururao RAghavendra Mamdfpur; Hindu! 
| (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 39. : 
83 | Loka Mitra o .| Haveri (Dhar-| Do, «| Gundo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth. 
wer), boos Brihman) ; 26. | 
84 | Rasik Ranjini _s.. sort SAREE aes oe Do. ...| Gaurishankar Rimprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 
| Brahman) ; 39. | 
{  -_- MarArHt. | 
| 
85 | Arunodaya a »» | Thana vo| Weekly... »+| KAshinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitphwary 
Brihman) ; 58. | 
86 | A'rydvart ope em se! Dhulia™.. «| Do. | Vithal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 
a 3 | Brahman) ; 39. | 
87 | Belgaum Saméchir .| Belgaum “ |): ree Hari Bhike#ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 
| 39, 
$3 Brarmmhodaya oa ...) Kolhapur wll Fortnightly | oF | 
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- ee semana | -_ 
Mara’THI—ocontinued, | | 

| 
| 
89 | Chandanshu ves vee| Tdagaon -o| Weekly ... e«-| Ramchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- ‘a 
shasth Brahman); 31. 
90 | Chandrakant... eo! Chikodi — | DO. v0 .| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh4dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| | pawan Brahman); 8y. 
91 | Chandrodaya eee wee Chiplun a a a «| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 250 
93 | Chikitsak... pes «| Belgaura in .| Abaji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Martha); 600 
4U : 
93 | Chitragupta soa oo} Karad ... 7 Do. .»| Jagann4th Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda|_.. 
Bréhman) ; 36. 
94 | Dakshin Vritta ... «| Kolhapur Do, veo, Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 125 
| | : senlya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 65. 
95 | Deen Mitra os vee Bombay... soul ... Sadashiv Vishvanath MayAdev; Hindu! 1,000 
| |  (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
96 | Deshakdlavartamdn Erandol ion pe .» | Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshaeth 212 
| | Brdhman), 39. 
g7 | Dharwar Vritta ... .«| Dharwar est Do. | Rao Saheb es Ramchandra Joglekar ; 800 
| | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 54. 
98 | Dnydn Sagar ae, we, Kolhapur oo Do. se] ome Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 250 
| / man); 38, © 
99 | Gurékhi ... »» Bombay... ves, DO. 1H Vinayak Narayan Bhite; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,400 
ae | | BrdAhman) ; 42. 
100 | Gurékhi ... se ves! WO, ees coe Daily 200] Do. do. 5,000 
10] | Hindu Punch = «. na Thana os) Weekly ... | Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitp&wan 800 
| | | Brahman) ; 38. 
102 | Jagadadarsh — a | Ahmednagar ...' - Do. w+ KAshinath Bahirav DLiwaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
| | | pawan Bréhman) ; 59. 
103 | Jagadhitechchhu at ENO sc al a ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé-| 3,200 
| | | wan Br&éhman) ; 72. 
104 | Jagatsamachir ... ooo! Lhana seb I te | Trimbak <A’baji Rije; Hindu (Kfyasth 4,00 
| | Prabhu) ; 58. 
105 | Kal = in vee, Poona, | Do. vee! Shivrdm Mahidev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 3,200 
| | | oe ger Brahman) ; 36. 
106 | Kalpataru.., ..., Sholdpur ees BOs 000 | Govind Narayan Kikade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman) ; 45. 
107 | Karmanuk oe vee! POOMAces we TO eas .| Hori Nérdyan Apte, B.A.; Uindu (Chitpawan| 3,500 
| Brdliman) ; 3/. 
103 | Keral J€okil »e», Bombay... | Monthly | Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
| Brahman) ; 47. 
109 | Kesari... 0s ... Poona vee) Weekly ove vee| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindul 22,000 
| | (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 

110 Khandesh Chitragupta ..,. Dhulia ... diigo evo} Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 

| | Bréhman); 25. | 

11 Khandesh Vaibhav vel 0, ot, see es .o| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- a00 

| | | pawan Bréhman) ; 52. 
112 Kumta Vritta ... + nes gl ace ve} Lakshman Baburéo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 75 
| Brékhman) ; 44. 

113 Lokaimata ,.. ‘we we | Vengurla san) ae | Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| ) Brahman); 25. 

‘14 ' Lokaseva ... eee vee! N4sik nk oe | Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
| Bréhman) ; 88, 

115 | Mahdrdshtva Vritta .,.| Sétdra «. | Do on ‘a Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 160 

36. 

116 Moda Vritta ... coe | Wai ose}. 20s aes oo) KAshindth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,500 
: | Brahman) ; 46. 

117 | Mumbai Vaibhav oe} Bombay... poo} Daily oe. eee} Ganesh Keshav Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 

ae : pawan Bréhman) 41, 7 

118 | Mumbai Vaibhav vo} Doe ose ane] Weekly .., ove Do. do. vee} 1,100 

119 | Nagar Samachér... ...; Ahmednagar ,,,) Do. 4.  ...| Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45 .. 100 

120 NAsik Vritt eee oes Nasik eee eee Do. ees eee Yash vant Hari Kile ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 

Bréliman) ; 27. 
121 | Nipani Vaibhav... ...) Nipdmi .., = oe] Do. wp  - beer Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Minds 83 
rahman . 
129 | Nydyé Sindhu... «| Ahmednagar “,,,,) Doe ... — «..| Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasti, 400 
sree Brihman) ; 30. 
193 | Pandbari Bhushan vo| Pandharpur oe) Do. 4, — aes Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 180 


Nhe ORY RaarieNansa*. . tath be Tilia wer gh apa ne oat J gM, BOE Ea IT IN eM IR Re ite Sg MRR RE ca eng Se ene 


No, Name of Pablication, | Where published. Bidition, Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| aie in waa) 
MaritHi—contiwed, 
124 |} Pandhari Mitr& ... | Pandharpur — ,,,; Weekly ,., .| Govind Sakh4rim Bidkay; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahman) ; 39. 
125 ' Poona Vaibhav... ..o| Vadgaon ee Oh eer ‘ue = Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Sr@hman) ; 36, 
126 | Prahodh Chandrika +| Jalgaon soo] DOs. ove .| Nar@yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
ree Br@hman) ; 38, 
127 | Prabodh Ratna ... vo | Barsi .| Monthly .| Paérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam); 51 .. 75 
128 | Pratod _.. .| Islampur .| Weekly .. oo} Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
e (Karhida Bréhman) ; 40. 
129 | Prakashak...  e6 oes) Bijapur... Do. -| Govind Gangadbar Pendse ; Hindu (Brébman);| _,, 
2. 
130 | Raghav Bhushan ioe] COG as veal ».| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 
131 | Satya Mitra oee ool Malegaon.. Do. ...( Belchand Hiréchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 
28, 
132 | Saty&’ Shodhak .| Ratnagiri | Do. .».| Hari Nardéyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp#wan 800 
Brahman) ; 57. 
133 | Sholapur Samf&ch4r __... | SholApur | Do. ..,| Narsdppa Abinna; Hindu (Kamatti) ; 45 375 
| 
134 | Shrigonda Vritt ... oe | Shrigonda vit O90. me — Janubhai; Muhamimadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
13% | Shri Shahu ou | BAER tes Do. Véman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhéda Brdh- 109 
| man) ; 22 
136 | Shubh Suchak _... wel - we Do, «| Rémohandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
| | pd&wan Brahman) ; 53. 
187 | Sudarshan iia ee] Ahmednagar Do. v6, Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 390 
! | _ Brahman) ; 35. 
138 | Sudhakar is Pen sal a 9 ... Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan 409 
| Brahman); 43. 
139 | Udyamotkarsh .| Bomnhay ... i ee ae cool a 
} 
140 | Vartddarah aah veo} Malvan ... a Do. ..| Ramechandsa Purushotam N&dkarni; Hindu 2( 0 
| — (Gaud Brahman); 19. 
141 | Vengurla Vritta ... | Vengurla | Do. + Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Iflindu (Gand 150 
| | Brahman); 47. 
142 | Vidya Viliis .| Kolhapur | Do «| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
|  p&wan Bréhman) ; 47. 
143 | Vidyarthi .. oe vee} Nandurbér | Do. vee Saclaghiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan DOOD 
| Brahman); 25 
144 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...) Dow :| Monthly » (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni, 600 
(2) Rémkrishna  Raghundth Moramkar; 
| | Wfindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
145 | Vrittasar ... ee vee | Wl © | Weekly ... .s» Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
146 | Vritta Sudha sna oo| Satara a .« Laxman Vainan Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brdhman). 
147 | Vy4pari_... a ee} Poona Do .| Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 550 
man); 36. 
SINDL 
148 | Khairkhih Sind ... | Karachi | Weekly ... .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29 —... 500 
149 | Muin-ul-Isl4m _—... int EO ve ee .| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan; son 
| 6. 
150 | Sind Sudhar eee rot ee: eee “at 2, .| Shanohand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 £0) 
| 
151 | Sookree ..., ves ao ey: ne oc} DDO. 000 ..-| Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 .,, 100 
Urpu. 
152 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... oe! Weekly... || Hakim Mahomel Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
| Muhammadan ; 43. 
163 Sultin-ul- Akhb4r eee | Do. eee soe Daily hata eee Do. do. ees 209 
; 
|Mara’tit! AND Ba wanes. 
| | 
164 | Chandrika 1» = oe | Bagalkot wo. Weekly... «| Bando Trimbak Korur; Hindu (Deshasth 159 
| | Brahinan, tiger 30. 
Karnétak Vaibhay woe Bijdpur... - oe} Do ae oo Anniji Gopal Joranur; ‘Tindu (Deshasth 30:) 
Eee ) : J Vaishnav Br@hman) ; 40. \ 
156 | Siddheshvar ‘ie vee Bagalkut roo, D0. cco eee em our Shivaji Powar, Hinds (Mar&tha) ; 12% 
| | | 
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No. | Name of Publication. | Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Olrenla- 


MAaRA’rHI AND URDU. 


157 | Champévati es ...| Bid (Hyderabad) Weekly ... sea Krishnario Trimbakréo R4jurkar; Hindu! 125 
Deccan). | (Bréhman); 30. = | 


58 | Gulbarga Samiéchdr _,.. Gulbarga | Do. .. — ...| Parashram Govind; Hindu (Brahman); 43 vee) 45 
: 
PoRTUGU £SE-KONKANI. aa 

tan TA Tae xx ee ...| Bombay... vee| Weekly oo. ...| Auton Fernandes; Goanese ; 22 rr a 700 


‘ | 


ee | 


Notes,—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. : 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adoptedin the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or 4) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it isshort, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 
-1, “The news of the grave and d 


oO illness of His Majesty the King 
: was received with grief and consternation throughout 
Prog of = Majesty the acc oa was mg — ae = the ry of the 
r, Wreigy ied oronation, turning, all too suddenly, an Empire’s 
sil ete ~~ rejoicings intO mourning. Here wie an event 
awaited by Great Britain and all her wide dominions 
beyond the seas with joyful expectancy. For the first time in the history of 
England, representative Indian Chiefs and dignitaries were invited to take part 
in the celebrations, and the festivities were to surpass anything of the kind wit- 
nessed before in splendour and magnificence. All that is changed!......... The 
fates were inexorable, and in ition to the most serious and painful illness 
which has laid His Majesty low, he has to endure the heart-ache and mental 
agony which a kind and generous nature, such as his, is bound to feel most 
keenly for his people’s disappointment. And how their hearts have gone forth 
in sympathy and affection to the illustrious patient !......... Millions of people 
of many races and many lands are, so to speak, watching with intense anxiety 
at the bedside of their King, and they earnestly hope that, as once before in the 
past, he will emerge triumphant from his critical position, and inthe con- 
sequent joy of his subjects, feel that, after all, he has not suffered and endured 
in vain.” . | 
2, “It has been rightly observed that never in the history of the world had 
iwi io Oo striking and pathetic illustration been given 
eis. woke $US). “of the truth of the saying that ‘man proposeth, God 
disposeth.’ Preparations on the grandest scale for 
the Coronation of the Emperor of the largest and mightiest Empire on earth had 
been completed. Thousands of guests and visitors had assembled in London 
from all parts of the vast Empire and the rest of the civilised world, and every 
subject of His Majesty thought of participating in the rejoicings, when with 
the terrible suddenness of a thunderclap the news of the King’s illness was 
flashed from one quarter of the globe to the other to the disappointment and 
distress of all those who heard it. The Hindus, whose domestic ceremonies are 
strictly regulated by the consideration of auspicious days, instantaneously 
realised the awful gravity of the announcement and there was scarcely a Hindu 
family the members of which did not feel the grave misfortune which had over- 
taken the Emperor as a personal calamity. The blow fell upon all the commu- 
nities with the suddenness of a terrible shock, and apart from the sympathy that 
everyone felt for the numberless guests and visitors, the profoundest sympathy 
was expressed in every Indian household for the King and the sorrowing 
Queen and the Royal Family.......... As soon as the distressing news spread in 
Indian homes, blessings were instinctively invoked for the speedy recovery of 
the King and prayers went up to heaven from every lip for his long life and for 
the consolation of his grief-stricken Queen.”’ 


3. “Itis indeed a matter of profound regret that the day fixed for the 
| Coronation of our beloved King-Emperor and the 
Kaiser-c-Hind (19), 29th yejoicings over the happy event should by a 


z ony : “ag) gr 7. strange fate have been converted iato one of interces- 
? 


wo: cole; Sind Gazette 8l0n and prayers for His Majesty’s speedy recovery from 
3 7h J am the fell disease which overtook him with paint ul i 
ere ness and which spread unspeakable stupefaction among 
the people throughout the wide dominions where the British flag floats and 
where the sun never sets...,...... It is comforting to know that King Edward is 
progressing favourably under the watchful and unceasing care of the three most 
eminent surgeons of theday...,...... May Providence speedily restore His Majesty 


to health and may he be spared to rule over us for many a day and to gladden the ~ 


hearts of his loving subjects in all quarters of the globe.” [The Hindi Punch 
and the Sind Gazette make similar remarks.] © 


. 4, ‘There is many a slip between the cup and the lip,’ is an oft-repeated 
er i gg, Manali § but its truth was perhaps never so convin- 

‘ eee Oe (8), _ cingly proved to the world as it was last week, when the 
es FT -» wnerowned King of England was stricken down with 


CON 476—3 
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& serious malady ey! a couple of days previous to what might have been the 
grandest moment of his life. The vanity of human expectations was perhaps 
never so forcibly demonstrated as when, instead of being borne in great state, 
among the chosen representatives of the world’s nations, in pe pe ented and 
dazzling royal pomp and pageantry, before the admiring eyes of a million of his 
loyal subjects, the King lay prostrate on what looked at one time nearly his. 
death-bed, overpowered by a painful though slight and hidden internal dis- 
order, from which relief could be sought only by subjecting himself to a surgica! 
operation. If ever the wickedness of malicious fate operated with dramatic 


effect if did so here,......... Telegrams are, however, being received during the 
last two days, which give rise to a hope that the King will survive the serious 
disorder in his constitution,......... If the King completely recovers, no one 


. would mind the disappointment that has been temporarily caused, ‘lhe future 
Coronation, that would once more be arranged, would only heighten the pleasure 
and enthusiasm of the millions of his subjects, as they would then see the King 
brought back to them, as it were, from the very jaws of death.” . 


5. In to-day’s issue we expected to give an account of the Coronation 
wut ta ua Heke festivities in England and our readers must also have 
Prahahak (5) » Fale. Y' eagerly awaited the same. But the fates decreed 
otherwise. The King-Emperor was seized with 4 
sudden illness and all the grand preparations for the Coronation: had to be 
abandoned. The event was looked forward to with the keenest interest in Eng- 
land, many foreign representatives had actually arrived in London and the 
people expected to witness & unique and splendid pageant, but unfortunately 
the King was laid prostrate with a seriuus illness, which necessitated a surgical 
operation. The news of the King’s condition spread disappointment every- 
where. Even His Majesty felt keenly for the disappointment caused to his 
subjects and his first words after the surgical operation were: ‘ Will my 
people forgive me?’ It must be remembered that King Edward was to have 
been crowned in bis sixty-second year. Our scriptures enjoin that when the 
heir-apparent attains the age of fifty or sixty years the sovereign should abdicate 
in his favour and pass the remainder of his days in devout seclusion. As this 
custom does not obtain among European nations, the son ‘has but a brief period 
of reign between the grandfather and the grandson. This circumstance invested 
the proposed celebration with special significance and consequently the disap- 
pointment caused by its sudden postponement was very keen. But there is no 
controlling the decrees of fate to which even a paramount sovereign has to 
bow. [Writing on the same subject, the Prekshak observes:—Our rulers 
ought not to forget that a wonderful proof of the loyalty of the Indians for 
His Majesty the King-Emperor was afforded by the fact that, though separated 
by thousands of miles from His Majesty, they fervently and spontaneously 
offered prayers to God for His Majesty’s speedy recovery, the moment they 
heard of their sovereign’s illness. And we trust that having regard to this fact 
His Majesty will, at the time of the Coronation, whenever that auspicious 
event does take ‘place, be graciously | pono to consider the claims of his Indian 
subjects for reasonable privileges and concessions. All the other papers of the 
week, too, express their deep regret at the sudden illness of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, which necessitated the postponement of the Coronation and 
caused very keen disappointment to all classes of His Majesty’s subjects. The 
papers observe that the news of the King’s illness caused deep anxiety through- 
out the British Empire and elsewhere and evoked a chanad outburst of loyal 
and heart-felt sympathy with His Majesty and the Royal Family, They add 
has bearers were Offered in temples, cliurclies and mosques for His Majesty’s 
yrecovery.}) | Y 
6, “The list of Coronation Honours has been published, The English list 
= is almost unexceptionable.......... The Indian list is 
‘The Coronation Honours not very lengthy, It will doubtless cause keen dis- 
ay iti (16), 20th Jane, #PPOintment ineertain quarters, But for the t 
ie ec * at least, Bombay, will: be happily spared the intolerable 
) - -muisance of caste or public meetings and entertain- — 
ments which are so often held in. honour of successful title-hunters, We 


t 
Sp 


must, however, say that only afew crumbs have fallen to the share of India 
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and the list has done less than justice to the claims of distinguished Indians 
on an occasion like the eve ieiissise To the title-hunters the Honours 
Gazette will be a grievous disappointment which is likely to last at least till the 
appearance of the next Honours Gazette. We believe that the recognition 
which Mr. Cotton, late Chief Commissioner of Assam, has received will give 
universal satisfaction to the people of India,......... His Highness the . 
Khan of Bombay has been created a Knight Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire and this mark of recognition will give satisfaction to thousands 
of his devoted followers.” | 


7. “The news of the King’s illness throw into despair those people 
Si a oo, Who were expecting to receive titles and honours, 
<a (8), But the relief, though temporary, which [lis Majesty 

got by the operation allowed two items of the 
Coronation programme to be carried out. One was the distribution of 
titles and honours and the other, very akin to the first, viz., alms-giving and 
the feeding of the poor. The Honours List was accordingly published on 
Friday last; and it is, as every such list always is, full of surprises. One of 
the surprises is that the Coronation honours fall to the lot of very few 
natives,........ The minor honours of Bahadurs and Sahibs are exclusively 
native honours, But vven these are not distributed freely. The Bombay 
Presidency has been practically excluded from the higher Coronation honours, 
The plague honours list seems to have exhausted the bounty of the Government 
with regard to our Presidency.”’ 


8. Though the Coronation was unfortunately postponed on account of the 
Kesari (109), Ist July. King’s illness, two items in the Coronation’ pro- 
gramme, viz., the dinner to the poor and the distribu- 

tion of honours were not cancelled, Along with the English list, the Indian 
list of Coronation Honours, too, has been published, The former shows that 


His Majesty has exercised great care and discrimination in choosing the 


irecpients of his royal bounty. But looking tothe Indian list, the honours 
that have fallen to the lot of Maharashtra are not many and the worst of it 
is that many a title-hunter ie sorely disappointed and will now have to wait 
till the publication of the next Honours List, 


9. “It would now seem unnecessary to comment upon things connected 
with the Coronation, because the Coronation itself has 
The question of the cost been postponed. But certain aspects thereof invite 
of entertainment of P = criticism ; and what we now wish to say will hold good 
ean erent he Corona, Whether the Coronation takes place to-day or to- 
tion of His Majesty the morrow or even if it does not take place at all. 
King-Emperor. he point is about the lengths to which the Home 
Mahrdtta (8), 2%th J (ga) Government will go in taxing the India Office, and 
fy <a hang sts through it the Indian tax-payer, for its own benefit, 
| | It is well known that India has to pay the expenses 
of the Indian guests that will be entertained in England by the Home 
Government. But one would expect that, in return for the trouble the Indian 
Princes have taken in visiting England for the Coronation, their real hosts, 
that is to say, the British public would give them at least one reception or 
entertainment at their own expense. But the meanness of the financial soul 
of the British public appears to have developed to such an extent that even 
the cost of the one grand and general entertainment, which was to be given at 
the India Office in honour of the Indian visitors for the Coronation, was to 
be thrown upon the India Office. The information given by the weekly 
journal India is even more interesting. For, accorJing to our London 
contemporary, on various previous occasions the India Office has been selected 
for holding receptions that had nothing to do with India because that 
office, which is maintained at the cost of the Indian tax-payer, is the most 
magnificent of all Government offices in Kugland, and the cost of these 
receptions was charged to the India Office for the simple reason that they were 
hold in the India Office. In 1867, the Sultan of Turkey and the Viceroy. of 
Egypt were entertained in the India Office; and the India Office, it. is said, 
oid for the entertainment. If this be true, can jobbery or financial meanness © 
go further?” (The Shri Saydji Vijay contains similar remarks,| . | 


“yh AY * OS, emp Ragan ancateeeietnn iniipheaes Ge tiie Sehtuug, Rec atterint Reeiel eae ae ae eee Tne ee ink fet ei la ia on tan a 
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10. The Lokamat, writing of the pro Delhi Durbar, comments 
follows :—It is idie to expect that the country wil 
Observations in connection benefit in any way by the grand Durbar which the 
pig So Coronation Durbar Viceroy bi to hold at Delhi next January. The 
: Lobameat (113), 30th Jane. Durbar will have interest only for those persons who 
may be idee to witness it, Had it not been for the 

happy idea of Lord Curzon of making the Indian Arts Exhibition an adjunct 
of the Coronation Durbar we would have dubbed the whole function as a 
costly and idle pageant and nothing else. We can still say that the country 
at large will reap no substantial benefit in return for the lakhs and lakhs of 
rupees that will be spent from the rang treasury upon the banquets, pageants 

and other festivities connected with the Durbar. 


11, In connection with the arrangements which are proposed to be made 
deus mon for the Delhi Durbar, the Arunodaya remarks :— 
Po iaaae a iy (85), 29th Tord Curzon professes an anxious desire to revive 
the dying industries of India and His Excellency 
even proposes to hold an Indian Arts Exhibition in connection with the 
forthcoming Coronation Durbar at Delhi. But when we look to the actual 
preparations made for holding the Durbar, we are surprised to find that the 
contracts for the various arrangements have been placed in the hands of English 
companies. There will, for instance, be a big display of fire-works at Delhi in 
connection with the Durbar, but the contract for it has been given to a firm in 
England, Similarly, other contracts in connection with the Durbar have either 
been given to firms in England or to English companies in India. Is this the 
right way to foster Indian arts and industries? What a strange contrast 
between the words and the deeds of the Viceroy! The former raise in us feel- 
ings of esteem and admiration, but when we turn to the latter, those feeli 
are replaced by scorn and contempt. We are disposed to — His Excellency 
for his professions but feel inclined to censure him for his deeds. 


12. Commenting on an article in the Zruth in which the writer is said 

to have conveyed a warning to English girls against 
Alleged unfounded impu- falling a prey to the seductive charms of Indian 
a 2 the character Princes now in England, the Arunodaya remarks :— 
England. = SSCs is true that our Indian Princes have manifested 
Arunodaya (8b), 29th June. their loyalty to the British Crown at the sacrifice of 

lakhs of rupees, but they must have at the same time 
realized in what contempt they are held by the people of England. Is it 
possible that the Indian Princes can be so low-minded as actually to think of 
enticing English girls? We daresay there is none among them so mean as 
to lay himself open to such an imputation. Again, we are tempted to ask, 
if educated and grown-up English girls are susceptible of being beguiled by an 
Indian Prince, of what avail ure their education and culture ? 


13. Now that the Transvaal war is over, the time has come for England | 
sl to reward the gallant services rendered by her Colo- 
Bere : oe ee ~ nial allies, England would never have chosen the 
Resleed for the assistenco time so early, had the matter rested upon her will, 
rendered by her to England But the Colonial representatives are now in England 
in od rare ee war, for the Coronation and seem to be determined upon 
. Soe, a getting some privileges in return for the valuable 
assistance rendered by them in the war. A secret Conference is sitting in 
England to determine what form England’s gift to the Colonies should take, 
The Colonial premiers are admitted to the Conference and it remains to be seen 
how England rewards her Colonial allies. India, too, rendered equally valuable — 
assistance to England at the time of the war along with the Colonies, but — 
no Indian representative is admitted to the Conference. Sir Oharles Dilke 
feels the absence of an Indian representative at the gathering and observes 
that India must not be forgotten at this time, — The Homeward . Mail 
takes a similar view and says that when people in England were raising 
questions about the justice of the war and about the yateousness of the — 
motives of British statesmen in prnenonting th the people of India silently did their 
duty towards England by rendering valua 


le assistance to her during the crisis, 
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Itis, therefore, meet, our contemporary continues, that India’s claims should not 
at this time be ignored, This is all very well for the Homeward Mail to say about 
India, but does not our contemporary really exaggerate India’s claims upon the 
gratitude and generosity of England? Is not India a conquered country? Why 
should a conquered country require any political rights? India is not inhabited 
by Englishmen but-is full of black people. Would it not be proper to remember 
India at some other time than the present, say, when there isa question of impos- 
ing anew tax or inflicting upon her the burden of a war fre reer outside her 
limits or of exoluding the sons of her soil from Australia? Surely, the Indians 
will be grateful for being remembered at such times. Why should they be re- 
membered when England is thinking of rewarding her Colonial allies? India 
does not stand in want, besides, of any substantial political rights, The Indians 
can very well starve on an anna for eight days and pass their lives in comfort 
and luxury ona salary of ten or fifteen rupees. Again, what assistance has | ndia 
rendered to Great Britain ? Did she send her army to the front? Does India 
possess an army at all? Were the people of India consulted when a contingent 
of troops was despatched from India to South Africa? If not, they do not 
require any reward, Are they not besides quite content with the frequently 
recurring famines, which threaten to become permanent, with their land assess- 
ments which are revised periodically, with their increasing poverty, with the 
constant drain of their country’s wealth to other countries, with the fat salaries 
which they are required to pay to the Kuropeans and the scanty wages which 
they get for themselves, with the paucity of canals and abundance of railways 
and with many other things of alike kind? What more do they want? Who 
ever gives so much to a conquered country ? 


14. In the course of a lengthy article on the tactics of war, the Kesari 
ee writes :—l'o understand the nature of guerrilla warfare, 

Fae ee alla and the it ig essential that one should understand the funda- 
~~ Kesaré (109), 1st July. mental principles of strategy and tactics. We have 
dealt with the former in the last and we propose to 

say a few words about the latter in the present issue. When two opposing armies 
lie encamped in each other’s vicinity or are suddenly brought face to face while 
on the move, the chances-of victory or defeat depend upon the mastery of 
military tactics displayed by their respective commanders, At tho battle of 
Panipat and at the Tugela river the two opposing armies were lyimy encamped 
face to face and neither could retire from its position without offering battle, 
Each army in such a position has to look to its own security by choosing as good a 
aon for itself as it canand by guarding its flanks and rear from being covered 
y the enemy. If it hopes for victory, it has to find out the vulnerable part 
of the encmy’s forces and to concentrate its attack upon the weakest point. 
Sometimes when there is an immense disparity of numbers between the forces on 
either side, there is little scopefor tactics and victory is determined by sheer 
force of numbers. This was the case, for instance, when Lord Roberts gained a 
victory over Cronje at Kimberley and later on surrounded that General and forced 
him to surrender at Paardeberg. Napoleon was a past master inthe art of 
military tactics and his skill as a General mainly lay in preventing a combina- 
tion of the allies opposed to him and in meeting each ally separately. The 
better discipline and organisation of his troops easily enabled, him to obtain 
victory over detached portions of the enemy’s troops and his strategy 
chiefly lay in preventing combinations and forcing an engagement with a 
limited’ number of the enemy’s troops, Another branch of military tactics con- 
sists in making a dashing cavalry attack upon the weakest point of the 
enemy’s forces. ‘The Marathas, the Mubammadans and the Rajputs all ex- 
celled in this branch of military tactics. But the Musulmans were superior 
to the Rajputs in this respect, while the Marathas surpassed both. In many an 
engagement with Hyder, the Nizam and the Emperor of Delhi, the Marathas 
relied for victory chiefly upon their dashing onslaught of cavalry and the fury 
of this onslaught struck terror into the hearts not only of the Musulmans but 
also of the Portuguese and the English, Even in the battle of Panipat, the 
Marathas had once overcome a leader of the enemy and succeeded in dismount- 
ing him, and though they ultimately sustained a reverse at Panipst, it 
was solely due to the treachery and desertion of two of their confederates, the 
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-Gabkwar and the Holkar. The former completely neglected to cover the 
‘enemy’s rear as he had been directed to do, while the latter left the field all 
of a sudden with 40,000 troops, though the fate of the day was still far from 
being decided at the moment, It will thus be seen that the Marathas and the 
- Musulmans possessed a fair knowledge of military tactics. The English have 
-no doubt carried it further and reduced it to a science, but it cannot be said 
that they worsted the Marathas hecause the knowledge d by the latter 
of military tactics was absolutely worthless. Why, the Maratha troops should 
have given way before the English opens up a new inquiry which we cannot 
enter upon to-day. We shall do so in our next issue. 


15. Writing about the treatment of Indians in South Africa, the Chitsa- 
upta observes :—'lhe treatment that is meted out to 
Alleged unjust treatment Jndians in South Africa by the Governments of 
of Indians in South Africa. Natal and ott Beitich Colonies io far 7 ° 
Ohitragupta (98), érd July. Atal and otner Drive olonies 18 far irom just. 
The Colonial Governments are year by year passing 
invidious laws subjecting Indian immigrants to greater disabilities, while the 
Secretary of State for India and the Government of India are passively looking 
on without raising a protest against such inequitable legislation. The Indian 
Government may not have the power to prevent the passing of invidious 
lews by the Colonial Governments, but it is their bounden duty to safeguard 
the rights of the Indians and to raise a mild but firm protest against the 
unjust treatment that is being accorded to them in South Africa. Indians 
are as much the subjects of His Majesty the King of England as the white 
Colonists of South Africa, and it does not behove a civilized nation to view 
with indifference the unjust laws passed by one class of British subjects 


against another. 


16. The Prakdshak says:—Our school-masters in former days used to 
impress upon our minds that the imposition of the 
Jizia on the Hindus by Muhammadan rulers was one 
of the chief causes which led to the downfall of the 
Moghul Empire. We are inclined to think that our English rulers have 
outstripped the Moghuls in point of selfishness and vice, just as they have 
undoubtedly excelled them in point of civilization, The exclusion of the 
Indians from Australia and other British Colonies as well as the cruel treat- 
ment accorded to the Indians by the Natal Government are instances which 
suffice to show the truth of our observation. Have we not an analogue of the 
Jizia in the hateful poll-tax levied upon the Indian settlers in South Africa? 
Nay, is it not even more hateful and unjust than the Jizia inasmuch as it is 
practically beyond the means of the Indian coolies to pay it? 


Prakdshak (129), 27th 
June, 


17. France bas possessions abroad just as Great Britain has and it is 
Pee RO ee therefore instructive to note the policy pursued by 
Page salt yak ya volicy Erance towards her foreign possessions and to contrast 
and the policy pursued by it with that of Britain towards her outlying dependen- 
Great Britain towards her cies. It will be seen that the colonial policy of 
foreign ey ive France is liberal and that the inhabitants of the 
: ios ju at Vaibhav (117), French colonies enjoy not only a share in the ad minis- 
; tration of their country but are privileged to carry 

arms and to elect representatives to the French Parliament. ‘The result of thig 
generous political treatment is reflected in the increasingly prosperous condition 
of the French colonies. _ If we were now to turn our eyes to the British foreign 
possessions—India for choice—we shall see that the natives thereof are 
poor and famine-stricken, While France has contributed to the regeneration of 
the wild and uncivilized inhabitants of her colonies, England, by her selfish 
policy, has reduced the inhabitants of her dependencies to a condition of 
extreme wretchedness and destitution. While France reposes trust in, and 
accords equal treatment to its colonists, England pursues an opposite peers. 
The result of this difference of policy will bé that in the long. run the French 
colonies will p and become sources of strength to France, while the 
British possessions will decline and become sources of weakness to the British 
Empire. We, therefore, earnestly trust that Great Britain will change her 


15 
foreign policy and imitate the example of the French. If Great Britain were to 


treat India as France treats her colonies, the interests of the Indians would be 
materially promoted. 


18. The Vdrtddarsh, in the course of a lengthy article entitled ‘ The [Bow 
 “‘Hxhortation to the Indians 224 the Arrow,’ exhorts the people to revive the 
to revive the use of the bow Use of the bow and the arrow as weapons of defence, 


and the arrow as weapons Bitter complaints are forthcoming from all parts of 


ry il é ; ; . ia case 
aah rire oe (140), 28rd India against the evil effects of the disarming of the 


as Indian people, and the Indians are clamouring 


everywhere for permission to carry arms in order to 
defend themselves from the attacks of wild beasts. We really fail to under- 


stand why our people should feel so much the loss of their guns and swords, 
when they can easily avail themselves of a thousand and one other weapons 
which will serve their purpose equally well. Had our mighty warlike ancestors, 
who conquered vast countries, ever heardof a gun? Didnot Rama and other | 
mighty archers of old win their battles and subdue their foes with the aid of mere 
bows and arrows? Why then should we not revive the use of these simple 
weapons which, until a few centuries ago, had been the standard weapons of ware 
fare throughout the world? Hundreds of countries like India can be conquered 
with the help of our classical weapons. Why then should we be afraid of 
wild beasts of prey? What can we not achieve, if only we are bent upon 
doing it? Therefore our countrymen should never bewail the loss of their 
guns. They can find athousand other weapons to take the place of guns 
and swords. Let them learn to use the missiles wielded by our classic warriors 
and the common bow and the arrow will assuredly give them success in any 
undertaking that they may propose to themselves; nay, even the ordinary 
lath: or bludgeon will stand them in good stead in times of emergency. 


19, A correspondent of the Shri Saydji Vijay thus exhorts the Hindus 


of the present day to emulate the bravery of theif 
Exhortation to the Hindus forefathers: —Fie upon ye, effeminate descendants 


to omulate the bravery of of those warlike forefathers who defended their 
their forefathers, +s : 

Shri Sayiji Vijay (38), Country and religion by fearlessly and successfully 
28th June. opposing the efforts of the fierce and savage Muhame- 


madans and the brave and wily English! Youlead a life 
no better than that ofdogs. Youare rightly called cowards and mustachived 
women. Undoubtedly, Government are right in withholding from you the right 
of using arms, for what can a people like you do witharms? Rouse yourselves 
from your lethargy, show that you have the stuff of which heroes are 
made and I make no doubt that Government will then assuredly confer 
on you the privilege of carrying arms. ‘Two centuries ago, your own ances- 
tors died in the defence of their freedom and religion, whereas you are content to 


be a race of quill-drivers, Fie upon ye! You were brought into the world in 
vain ! 


90. Mr. Thorburn recently delivered a lecture in England on the 

| ‘Education of the natives of India by means of 

Comments on Mr. Thor- newspapers.’ He has some sympathy for the people 
sata a ig ot ance of India and is able and outspoken. But after all 
ee newspapers.’ | 1 Was nurtured in the Anglo-[ndian atmosphere of 
” Fone (109), 1st July. ‘ enlightened selfishness’ and therefore it is no wonder 
that his views about Indian questions, which found 

expression in the lecture, are rotten and worthless. Mr. Thorburn thinks like 
all Anglo-Indians that the spread of English education in India has produced 
a great political evil. As it is not possible for all educated Indians to find 
employment under Government, many of them, he says, conduct newspapers and 
by criticising the actions of Government foster discontent among the people. 
ir. Thorburn proposes as a panacea for this discontent the establishment of 
Government newspapers in the different vernaculars conducted by highly-paid 
editors enjoying the confidence of Government and commanding the esteem of 
the people. ‘That discontent is growing among all classes of people in the coun- 
try is patent to everybody. But that it is artificially engendered by some 
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ons, who fail in getting service under Government and who, therefore, wish 
in this manner to be revenged upon Government, is a thoroughly erroneous 
notion. The decay of agriculture, the distressful condition of the agriculturists, 
the decline of national industries, the increasing poverty of the country, the 
foreign drain upon the material resources of the country—these are at fihe 
bottom of the discontent in the country and nothing can be more blind and 
selfish than to seek to attribute it to the mischievous activity of newspapers. 
The suggestion made by Mr, Thorburn to remove this discontent is puerile. 
It can only be removed by the actions and policy of Government, 


21, ‘On Saturday before last, the Calcutta people celebrated the Shivaji 

| or _ festival with much enthusiasm. The festival being 
‘ae ila celebration ¢ejebrated this year for the firsttime in Bengal, the 
Wak ehtie (8), 29th June, Occasion must have been regarded as a unique one; 
3 and consequently no one need wonder if the Classic 
Theatre, in which the festival gathering was held, was attended by a large and 
representative crowd of all sections of the Bengal community. Babu Narendra 
Nath Sen presided on the occasion; and Babus Surendra Nath Banerji and 
Sarat Chandra Mullik were among the principal speakers, It may be taken, 
therefore, that the movement has touched the hearts of the more active and 
earnest of the political workers in Bengal and that the seed of the idea of this 
national festival has fallen upon good soil. Of course in Calcutta the new 
movement had its own detractors and Opponents even in the ranks of native 
society, and Dr. Mullik openly alluded in his speech to the cowardice of some, 
the lip-sympathy of others and the servility of those who regarded the 
very mention of the Shivaji festival as an electric shock that would shatter 
their nerves. But we must remember that even apart from the possible variety 
of honest opinion, the promoters of a Shivaji festival must evetywhere count 
with an artificial dislike and dread for the worship of any Indian hero at the 
present time, when both the suspiciousness of Government and the pusillani- 
mity of our own people have very nearly reached their high-water mark. It is 
unfortunate that it should be so, but there is no help for it. Well, the Shivaji 
festival in Calcutta lasted for four days. The small Mardtha colony there com- 
menced the festival on Wednesday by recitations and kathas. On Thursday, a 
meeting was held and songs in Marathi, Hindi and Bengalee were sung. On 
Friday, the Marwadis joined the festival and on Saturday the big public 
meeting brought the festival to a close. The speeches delivered at the festival 
were sensible. Babu Narendra Nath Sen, both in his opening and his closing 
address, laid stress upon the spiritual element in Shivaji’s character. Patriotism 
appeals to the heart of Babu Narendra Nath only in so far as it is allied 
to love for one’s own religion. Shivaji was stirred like Cromwell to his 
heart’s depth by the spirit of God; and in fighting for the establishment 
of the Mardétba Empire, he was actuated more by the inspiration and 
advice of his religious preceptor than by his personal and political ambition. 
Babu N. N. Sen is rightly of opinion that if Shivaji had not beena great saint 
in religion, he could not have been as great a statesman and warrior as he 
actually was. Babu Surendra Nath took up his position as a worshipper of 
Shivaji on the broad basis of the latter being a native of India first anda 
Maratha afterwards. The heroes and heroines of this vast Indian continent, — 
he said, should always find a fitting place in the heart of every Indian, be hea 
Maritha or a Bengalee. Dr, S. K. Mullik referred to Shivaji as an example 
of the extraordinary vitality of the Indian people, and he regarded that Shivaji’s 
imperishable deeds made him not a provincial but a national hero. ‘he British 
Government are the heirs of Shivaji to an Empire in India, and Dr. Mullik 
appealed to them for the continuance of the spirit in which Shivaji ruled his 
people. Babu Bipin Chandra Pal said that Bengal worshipped Shivaji just as 
the Mardthas venerate Babu Keshav Chandra Sen or Ram Mohan Ro 


It was only to be expected that the celebration of the Shivaji festival 
should cause heart-burning among the Anglo-Indian class,......... The 
Englishman of Calcutta in its usual malicious manner reminds the Bengalees 
of the Maratha Ditch and says that a Shivaji festival by the people of Bengal 
is only as reasonable and fitting as it would be for the burghers of Glasgow to 
raise a statue to the outlaw Rob Roy. But we are sure that the trick must fail 
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because the motive of the Englishman to fan. racial animosity is transparent, 
and because the unpleasant memories sought to be revived in the Bengalee 
mind cannot possibly withstand the onslaught of the sentiment of Indian 
nationality which is rapidly advancing. It is true that the Marathas at one 
time were dreaded by the Bengalees, and that the Maratha Ditch in Calcutta 
points to the existence of the feeling of insecurity which the Bengalees at one 
time felt owing to the plundering habits of the Marathas, But are these not 
bygones? Should they prevent the Marathas and the Bengalees to-day from 
uniting freely under Pax Britannica? If the Englishman's line of argument 
were to be followed, it would be absurd for Englishmen and Scotchmen to join 
in a festival commemorating the Scottish patriot William Wallace. The 
centenary of Oliver Cromwell, the regicide, would be almost an anarchist affair, 
as exalting the murderer of Charles I.......... Coming nearer home, have not 
the ancestors of the Indian Chiefs, now on a visit to England for the Coronation, 
had many a fight withthe British? The Scindia, for instance, had, in the 
beginning of the last century, the privilege of counting the British among his 
enemies. Should the memory of the battle of Assaye, however, prevent the 
 egan Maharaja Scindia from sincerely joining in the Coronation festivities ? 

ut perhaps we need not take the Znglishman seriously. That exponent of 
Anglo-Indian opinion has not yet been able to see in Shivaji anything better 
than an outlaw; and with men who show such pig-headed tenacity for retain- 
ing prejudices, argumentation would be a waste of breath.” 


22. “Itisasign of the — highly calculated to gratify those who wish well 
: to their country, that under the magic touch of Eng- 
rr lish education the scattered units of the Indian ron 
munity, inhabiting this vast peninsula, are being so welded into a homogeneous 
whole, and so inspired by a common feeling of nationality and common national 
aspirations and hopes, that the people of one part of the country have begun 
to honour the memory of the departed great bzlonging to another part, and all 
eagerly partaking of the glory attaching to the common inheritance that has 
come down to them from the halcyon days of India’s greatness that are lost in 
the mists of hoary time, and screened off from the living present by the dead 
past. This unification of the Indian race is a result of which every Englishman 
in this country may well be proud—it is the soundest triumph of the British 
administration and a crown of giory to the British nation. Bombay has paid 
Bengal the compliment of keeping a day sacred to the memory of one of her 
illustrious dead—none other than Raja Ram Mohun Koy of immortal memory, 
whose name is destined to live for all times in the annals of modern India and 
glimmer in the pages of her history. And Bengal has now returned the com- 
pliment by the pomp and circumstance with which she has observed the birth 
anniversary of a great Maratha warrior, statesman and saint on the Bombay 
side—even Chatrapati Shivaji whoso deeds of prowess and glorious achievements 
made the Empire of the Moghuls tremble and shake and, in all but name, cease 
to be, and for whom posterity in India ought always to reserve the choicest 
homage of its heart and its greenest and most fragrant laurel wreaths.” 


23. We gave a telegraphic summary last time of the account of the 
Keeari (109), Ist July Shivaji celebration at Calcutta, fuller particulars 
: of the speeches delivered on the occasion are now to 

hand. ‘I'he Honourable Mr. Narendranath Sen, who was in the chair, remarked 
that it was essential for the regeneration of a nation to hold annual celebrations 
in honour of national heroes and said that in point of patriotism and religious 
fervour Shivaji was to be compared with Cromwell inasmuch as both had laid 
their respective countries under similar obligations. Babu Sarat Kumar 
Malik, whospoke after Surondranath Banerji, observed that it was a sacred 
duty of the Hindus to celebrate the Shivaji festival despite the objections 
of cowardly and selfish critics, and that Shivaji had, by his achievements, 
raised Maharashtra to the position of a Master Nation. Shivaji, he said, 
was a hero not only of Vataieshizs but of the whole of India and the 
fact that his name was coming to be revered throughout the country was 
an indication that the idea of a common nationality was taking firm root 
among the people. While Shivaji is thus becoming more and more an object of 
honour and veneration to,the natives, there arasome narrow-minded Anglo- 
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Indians whose resentment is roused by the very mention of his name and ° 
who smell a serious danger to the Empire in the Shivaji celebration, True to 
this cult, the Lnglishman of Calcutta indulges in some wild ravings about - 
Shivaji. Our contemporary thinks that it isas much in the fitness of things | 
for the people of Calcutta to hold a celebration in honour of Shivaji as for the 
burghers of Glasgow to raise a statue in honour of the notorious outlaw Rob Roy, 
How can those, who make slaves of the people of other countries and exercise 
sway over them, appreciate the greatness of Shivaji, who liberated his country- 
men from slavery and religious persecution? I pat who gave political 
independence to his countrymen, is to be compared with Rob Roy, the Mnglish- 
man must be prepared to place Clive and Hastings, who laid the foundations 
of British rule in India by forging other people’s signatures and by helping in 
the devastation of the country of the Robhillas, respectively on the same . 
footing with Umaji Naik and Tantia Bhil, Should not an organ like the 
Pnglishman understand that it isin no way prudent to defame in this manner 
a founder of national rule, who has become the object of devotion to a great 
nation ? 


24, The people of Calcutta i to be congratulated on the yee 

ar courage displayed by them in giving expression to their 

— i aac feeling of gratitude for the glorious achievements of 

Shivaji by celebrating a festival in his honour, despite the hostile criticism 

which they ran the risk of drawing down upon themselves. May God favour 

the spread of the Shivaji movement throughout the length and breadth of the 
country ! 


25, The Arunodaya is also glad to note that the Shivaji movement is 

spreading beyond the limits of Maharashtra, the scene 

Arunodaya (85), 29th June. 9¢ Shivaji’s labours and achievements. The paper 

remarks that it is rather curious that while Shivaji has admirers in far off 

Calcutta, there should be some persons in Maharashtra itself, who look upon 
the Shivaji movement with disfavour. | 


26, A correspondent writes to the Kesari :—The version given by the 
late Mr. Justice Ranade of the episode of the 

_ Controversy about the deadly encounter between Shivaji and Afzulkhan in 
aoe ee ee” his History of the Marathas is unsupported ‘b 
”"Kesané (109), Int July. almost all the Maratha chronicles, The late Mr. Justice 
Ranade says that Shivaji was the first to seek a private 

interview with Afzulkhan and that he sent his vakils to the Khan for the purpose. 
Now this statement is not at all borne out by the Maratha chronicles which 
record the incidents of the episode. These chronicles ag et state that the 
idea of an interview first emanated from Afzulkhan himself and that he 
sent a Brahmin emissary to persuade Shivaji to give his consent to it. 
The object of Afzulkhan in seeking such an interview was to get Shivaji 
into his hands and then to practise foul play upon him. An Englis 
historion Scott Waring is of the same opinion, and says that Afzulkhan sent 
his emissary to arrange an interview and that Shivaji consented to the proposal. 
Secondly, Mr. Ranade says that Shivaji was the aggressor in resorting to trea- 
chery at the interview in that he pierced the Khan in the side with the wag-nuk 
when the latter held him und>r his arm. Here, too, the Maratha chronicles 
are unanimously against Mr. Ranade’s view and we read therein that Afzul- 
khan first unsheathed his sword and struck Shivaji with it, It was only then 
that Shivaji turned upon his adversary and pierced the wag-nuk in his side. 
It is true that Shivaji went armed to the interview as he anticipated foul play 
and had given ordere to his troops to fall upon Afzulkhan’s men sol to 
scatter them in all directions on receiving a signal to that effect, Theo 
Muhammadan clironiclers have . given perverse versions of the episode, 
because they were smarting under the sense of defeat at the hands of 
Shivaji and even Scott Waring says that the Maratha bakhares are more 


trustworthy than the Muhammadan tavarikhe (historical works), Again, 
Mr. Ranade thinks that Shivaji found himself in a critical position at the time, 
and could see no way out of it except by treachery. Butif we were to look 
at the respective positions.of Shivaji’s and the Khan’s troops, we are inolined 


~ 
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to think that the latter were at a disadvantage as compared with the former, 
and it was only when the Khan found it impossible to capture Shivaji hy 
meeting him in the open field that he sought to seize him by secret treachery, 
Shivaji had his spies about the Khan’s person and was informed in time 
of the latter’s intentions. He, therefore, went thoroughly prepared to the 
interview and used his wag-nuk after the Khan had struck him with his 


sword. Lastly, Mr. Ranade says that Shivaji knew that he was powerless — 
to defeat the Khan in an open combat, Shivaji may have known this, but 
what obligation was there upon him of overcoming his adversary in open. 


battle? He purposely lay in hiding and thought of emerging from his 


retreat and falling upon the Khan’s men at an opportune moment. I hava 


thus tried to refute Mr. Ranade’s views about the episode, I once wrote 


oth the possibilities. 


to him on the subject during his life-time and he was a enough to admit. 


that I might be in the right, as the question admitted of 


27. Principal Selby delivered a lecture on‘ Freedom’ before a Hindu 
audience in Poona last Saturday. We leave it to our 
Comments on Mr, Selby’s readers to Judge how far the lecturer was able to 
tar on ‘Freedom’ in discuss the subject adequately before an audience, 
Kil (106), 4th July. consisting of a conquered community, and how far 
his views were palatable to his hearers. The Sudhdrak 
publishes a brief summary of Mr. Selby’s discourse and criticises somewhat 
sharply the lecturer’s definition of freedom. ‘The lecturer observed that freedom 
consisted in patiently enduring the yoke of authority. Uponthis our con- 
temporary waxes indignant, and says ‘Can we console the bullock yoked to 
an Oilman’s mill by saying that it enjoyed freedom in perpetually going 
round and round the mill; can we say to an impoverished rayat that 
his abject and destitute condition was a sign of his wealth and prosperity, 
and hope to carry conviction to his mind?’ We are surprised to find this 
sharp criticism of Mr. Selby’s views in the columns of a moderate organ of 
the reform party. It shows that the Indians are at last awakening to their real 
condition and that mere philosophic talk of freedom will no longer delude 
them into thinking that they are actually free. We wish the lecturer had chosen 
a less controversial subject for his discourse. It was the opinion of English- 
men in the past that they could make the educated Indians accept any views they 
liked and that a pompous enumeration of the various rights of local self-govern- 
ment, liberty of the press, &c., enjoyed by the Indians would dazzle their vision, 
But the people of India have now come to realise that their so-called rights are 
mere names and nothing else,. Augustus, says Gibbon, believed that mankind 
is governed by names and that the Senate and the people of;Rome would submit 
to slavery provided they were respoctfully sssured that they still enjoyed their 
ancient freedom, The same device is being resorted to by some Anglo-Indians 
in India. They think that once they succeed in instilling into the minds of 
the people of India a convenient idea of freedom, there would be no more 
difficulty in subjecting them to any yoke, ‘The device, as remarked above, is 
as Old as the Roman Empire, but it is bound to be exposed in time, It cannot 
serve the purpose of rulers for ever, 


98. “One more unfortunate and rashly importunate coolis has gone to 

his rest through the instrumentality of a British 

¢ ase Soldier. He was a punkahcoolie, We quote the follow- 

a ae enor ing from the Civil and Military Gazette : o* punkah 
Natives. coolie succumbed to injuries inflicted upon him 


Phenia (9), 28th June. by a private soldier at Kawalpindi on the night 


of the 9th instant.’ And here is another case which 


hails from Madhupore, A European railway employé, rejoicing in the cognomen — 


of Myers, omptied the contents of his revolver on the person of a Sonthal punkah 
coolie, Myers said that he shot the Sonthal ia exercise of his right of self- 
defence, and }rought a counter-case against him for theft. The wounded man 
was sent to the loch-up aud bail was refused. He has since been sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment, ‘I'he European, of course, has got off scot-free. 
He was not even asked to explain his conduct.” | 
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Indians ‘whose resentment is roused by the very mention of his name and: 


who smell a serious danger to the Empire in the Shivaji celebration, True to, 
this cult, the Englishman of Calcutta indulges in some wild ravings about, 
Shivaji. Our contemporary thinks that it isas much in the fitness of things ; 
for the people of Calcutta to hold a celebration in honour of Shivaji as for the ; 
burghers of | Glasgow to raise a statue in honour of the notorious outlaw Rob Roy, - 
How can those, who make slaves of the people of other countries and: exercise- 
sway over them, appreciate the greatness of Shivaji, who liberated his country-' 
men from slavery and religious persecution? If Shivaji, who gave political - 
independence to his countrymen, is to becompared with Rob Roy, the English-- 
mon roust be prepared to place Clive and Hastings, who laid the foundationg: 
of British rule in India by forging other people’s signatures and by helping in» 
the devastation of the country of the Robhillas, respectively on the same- 
footing with Umaji Naik and Tantia Bhil, Should not an organ hke the: 
Englishman understand that it isin no way pradent to defame in this manner ' 
a founder of national rule, who has become the object of devotion to a great 
nation ?, , 


24, The people of Caloutia pesca to pe congratulated on the rare 

, - courage displayed by them in giving expression to their 

_— ee feeling of gratitude for the glorious achievements of 

Shivaji by celebrating a festival in his honour, despite the hostile criticism. 

which they ran the risk of drawing down upon themselves. May God favour 

the spread of the Shivaji movement throughout the length and breadth of the 
country ! : , } Ke | 


25. The Arunodaya isalso glad to note that the Shivaji movement is 

| ner - spreading beyond the limits of Maharashtra, the scene 

Arunodaya (85), 29th June. of Shivaji’s labours and achievements, The paper 

remarks that it is rather curious that while Shivaji has admirers in far off 

Calcutta, there should be some persons in Maharashtra itself, who look upon 
the Shivaji movement with disfavour. | 


26, A correspondent writes to the Kesari :—The version given by the 
late Mr. Justice Ranade of the episode of the 
iv Petipa, A Range be deadly encounter between bing and petite = 
Sicukt kr ae wer his History of the Marathas is unsupported © 
Soros (109), Jat July. almost all the Maratha chronicles, The late Mr. Justi $ 
__.  _Ranade says that Shivaji was the first to seek a private 
interview with Afzulkhan and that he sent his vakils to the Khan for the purpose. 
Now this statement is not at all borne out by the Maratha chronicles which 
record the incidents of the episode. These chrovicles distinctly state that the: 
idea of an interview first emanated from Afzulkhan himself and that he 
sent a Brahmin emissary to persuade Shivaji to give his consent’ to it, 
The object of Afzulkhan in seeking such an interview was to get Shivaji 
into his hands. and then to practise foul play upon him. An English: 
historian Scott Waring is-of the same opinion, and says that Afzulkhan sent 
his emissary to arrange an interview and that Shivaji consented to the proposal. 
Secondly, Mr. Ranade says that Shivaji was the aggressor in resorting to trea- 
chery at the interview in that he pierced the Khan in the side with the wag-nuk- 
when the latter held him und2>r his arm. Here, too, the Maratha. chronicles 
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to think that the latter were at a disadvantage as compared ‘with the former, 
and it was only when the Khan found it impossible to capture Shivaji hy 
meeting him in the open field that he sought to seize him by secret treachery, 
Shivaji had his spies about the Khan’s person and .was informed in time. 
of the latter’s intentions. He, therefore, went thoroughly prepared to the ee 
interview and used his wag-nuk after the Khan had ek him with his 
Sword. Lastly, Mr, Ranade says that Shivaji knew that he was powerless ~ 
to defeat the Khan in an open combat. Shivaji may have known this, but’ 
what obligation was there upon him of overcoming his adversary in open) 
battle? He purposely lay in hiding and thought of emerging from his: 
retreat and falling upon the Khan’s men at an opportune moment. [I hava. 
thus tried to refute Mr. Ranade’s views about the episode. I once wrote. 
to him on the subject during his life-time and he was good enough to admit . 
that I might be in the right, as the question admitted of both the possibilities. 
27. Principal Selby delivered a lecture on‘ Freedom’ before a Hindu 
audience in Poona last Saturday. We leave it to our 
Con ments on Mr, Selby ’s readers to judge how far the lecturer was able to: 
ae on ‘Freedom" in discuss the subject adequately before an audience, — 
-Kél (105), 4th July. consisting of a conquered community, and how far | 
his views were palatable to his hearers. The Sudhdrak. 
publishes a brief summary of Mr. Selby’s discourse and criticises somewhat | 
sharply the lecturer’s definition of freedom. The lecturer observed that freedom » 
consisted in patiently enduring the yoke of authority. Uponthis our con- 
temporary waxes indignant, and says ‘Can we console the bullock yoked to » 
an Oilman'’s mill by saying that it enjoyed freedom in perpetually going 
round and round the mill; can we say to an impoverished rayat that 
his abject and destitute condition was a sign of his wealth and prosperity, 
and hope to carry conviction to his mind?’ We are surprised t find this 
sharp criticism of Mr. Selby’s views in the columns of a moderate organ of. 
the reform party. It shows that the Indians are at last awakening to their real 
condition and that mere philosophic talk of freedom will no longer delude 
them into thinking that they are actually free. We wish the lecturer had chosen 
a less controversial subject for his discourse. It was the opinion of English- 
men in the past that they could make the educated Indians accept any views they © 
liked and that a pompous enumeration of the various rights of local self-govern- - 
ment, liberty of the press, &c., enjoyed by the Indians would dazzle their vision, ’ 
But the people of India have now come to realise that their so-called rights are 
mere names and nothing else.* Augustus, says Gibbon, believed that mankind 
is governed by names and that the Senate and the people of, Rome would submit 
to.slavery provided they were respectfully assured that they still enjoyed their 
ancient freedom. The same device is being resorted to by some Anglo-Indians 
in India. They think that once they succeed in instilling into the minds of | 
the people of India a convenient idea of freedom, there would be no more 
difficulty in subjecting them to any yoke... The device, as remarked above, is 
as old as the Roman Empire, but it is bound to be exposed in time, It cannot — 
serve the purpose of rulers forever, : 


28. “One more un 


_— instances Of aS~ 
sault. by Europeans upon 
Natives. | 

' Phenix (9), 28th June. 
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« *29 4¢The Honourable Mr; Goeuldas Parekh is to, be a the. 
“i Hor ble Mr, Sudcess-he has all along achieved in the matter of the 
Parokh’s: asians “inquiry into the conduct of some of the native. 
Gisteensiant ote Goves- ate officials in the Revenue Department, 
ment « Resolution on the The Honourable Mr, Monteath, as a meniber of 


* 2 


Gujerit Rovenne Enquiry. Government, threw down the oh on behalf of: 
"ten ag tg (24), 20th these officers at a meeting of the Legislative Council, 
th which was at once ace by the Honourable Mr, 


Goouldas. True to his word, he proved up to the hilt that the officers were. a: 
wicked lot, who extorted money in various ways from poor agriculturists for 
the purpose of filling the coffers of Government, It is all very well for Govern 
ment'to say that Mr. Goduldas could not substantiate the several. statements 
against many of the officers of the Revenue Department, but as Mr. Goculdas 
had to make ah fip-hill fight in that he had to obtain proofs against these 
Officers from what may be described as the ‘enemy’s camp,’ his difficulties 

have only to be imagined, rather than described. Though strictly legal proofs 

could not be had; Mr. Goculdas proved, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that these 

Officials were morally guilty, and that the Department as a whole was rotten to 

the core. What we are surprised at is the attitude taken up by the Honourable 

Mr, Monteath: Why should he have taken up the cudgels on behalf of that 
wretched lot, who i to have nopity for the poor agriculturists, who eke 

out a most miserable living in this Presidency P ........ Mr, Parekh’s: rejoinder, 

though dilatory, was crushing and conclusive. It was, indeed, very wise on 

the part of Government to have sent a laconic answer, for, if — had 
attempted to add a single word to it by way of areply, they would have landed 

themselvea into additional difficulty.” 


30. Commenting on the reply of Government to the Honourable Mr, 
Gujaréti. (16), 20th Jun Parekh’s memorandum on the Gujarét Revenue 
Zag. ae ” Enquiry, the Gujardt. says :—* Any impartial person 
. a | who goes through Mr. Goculdas’ detailed analysis of 
the conclusions arrived at by Government will find it x gers to agree with 
the confident and sweeping assertion in the last portion of the reply that ‘ Gov- 
ernment find nothing in your letter which would, in their opinion, require a 
reconsideration of the matter,’ The attitude that Government have all along 
taken towards the Honourable Mr, Goculdas with reference to the allegations 
and the mquiry in question had already prepared us for a summary reply of the 
kind they have given, though we thought that Lord Northcote’s presence at the 
head of the administration ought to lead to a more satisfactory result. But the 
correctness of the general impression that His Excellency is powerless to give 
free play to his own political instincts and sense of fairness is being more and 
more justified by events. Lord Curzon’s individuality is being felt everywhere. 
In our own Presidency Sir Richard Temple’s personal influence, whether for 
good or for evil, did manifest itself in many directions. Similarly, Lord Reay 
was no puppet, or a figure-lead Governor. The influence of his righteous 
ideals and strong personality was ptible in many important matters. But 
with all our respect for Lord Northcote we must say that he is unable to assert 
himself, If His Excellency had possessed the individuality of some of his pre- 
decessors and found leisure to go through Mr. Goouldas’ representation,. we 
believe not only the present reply of Government would have been different: but 
the original Resolution itself would have beeu conceived ina widely different 
spirit.. Lord Reay would certainly not have been a party-to a Resolution, which 
is, on the whole, an attempt to whitewash revenue officials at the expense of 
the rayat. Apart from the merits of Mr. Goouldas’ strictures on the conclusions 
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a1 
very important issue that he has raised at the very outset of his memorandum, 
veessesee’ WO Know that the decisions of judicial or executive tribunals must 
necessarily have finality at some stage. But that is obviously different. from 
proclaiming that there is nothing’ im Mr. Goculdas’ representation re zuirin 
reconsideration of the questions dealt with in it......... Is this a fair and judicial 
method of dealing with a question of public importance and with public men 
who volunteer their services in the cause of the public? The particular griev- 
anoes under inquiry sink into insignificance by the side of this constitutional 
and administrative question and it is the question of questions Which requires 
consideration at the hands of the public.” | : 


'. 81. “The voluminous reply, which the Honourable Mr. Parekh recently 
Mahrétta (8), 29th June. 38VE to the Government Resolution of November last 
ae inthe matter of the land revenue collections in the 
Surat and Broach Districts has been disposed of by the Government in an 
unceremonious fashion. Mr. Parekh has been informed that Government find 
nothing in his letter which would: in their opinion require a reconsideration of 
the matter and that the orders already passed are final, We, too, did not expect 
that Mr. Parekh’s rejoinder would compel Government to reconsider their. 
decision. Mr. Parekh too, we believe, knows this full well and will. feel 
consolation for the present unceremonious disposal of his reply by Govern- 
ment in the fact. that howsoever Government may outwardly affect to belittle 
the results.of the inquiry, a recurrence of the evils of revenue collection, which 
re has so successfully exposed, will be rendered practically impossible in 
un  s 


32, The Hitechchhu fears that Gujardt is threatened with a severe famine 
wh se heal te th during the current year, and remarks:—The rayats 
atih end eal of ih, Of the province have till now managed somehow or 
jm and eulogy o € ; 
tience of the Indian rayats Other to py up the bulk of their revenue arrears, for 
r. the face of successive te =r Revenue Boor . like er sword of 
~~ pion ie : amocles on their heads and threatens them ever 
Hitechehhu (69), 26th June. moment with forfeiture of their holdings. in as 
they fail to satisfy the revenue demand. But they have now come to the end 
of their resources and to fill the cup of their miseries, as if were, another severe 
famine is grimly staring them in the face. In these circumstances, we think, it 
would be impossible for them to pull through the present crisis unless Govern- 
ment postpone the recovery of land revenue arrears till the advent of better times. 
Tf Government are not prepared todo this, they should at least establish agricul- 
tural banks in the province which can advance loans to the cultivators at 
favourable rates of interest. By the way, we hear that a certain Assistant 
Collector in Gujarat recently ordered a Mamlatdar under him to stop further 
advances of takavi to the cultivators as soon as he learnt that the Meteorological 
Reporter had predicted a general failure of the rains this year. The action of 
the officer, which must evidently have been unauthorised, is calculated to spread 
grave alarm among therayats, and we trust that Government will not fail to 
take notice of his conduct. The paper before concluding praises the patience 
and fortitude ‘which, it says, were displayed by the people of the 
Presidency in the face of successive outbreaks of plague and famine during the 
last five years, and remarks :—We leave the Government and its officials to 
imagine what serious complications would have ensued in any country 
ty Barope if -it- had been fated to undergo calamities such as have 
of late befallen Western India: It speaks volumes for the loyalty and 
patience of the Indians that they should have endured without a murmur 
the spectacle, on the one hand,: of officials merrily enjoying themselves on 
the fat salaries obtained from the people’s money, and on thw other, of their 
own wives and children falling victims to death from starvation. ‘It jis said 
that-it is better to court ‘death by the sword. than to succumb to starvation, but 
the tayate-of this country never thought’ of:acting up to this advice and have 
thereby: shown.to-the world that they are loyal to the core, If they had risen 
against: the Government, as the people of any other country under similar 
iroumsetauces would have done, or: if they had) become lawless and had taken 
to\dacoity and depredations, the ‘authorities would have found themselves fage, 
to face with a very grave crisisindeed. = =. non* Sa 
con 476—6 


‘ Suggestions to Government 
in connection with the threat - 
ened famine in Gujarat. 

Bombay 
Ist and 4th July. 


claration of its policy without further delay. ‘For our 


Samichdér (51), 


an 
38. Weregret to observe that the Bombay Government is not making 


adequate preparations against the famine which. 
threatens the Presidency during the present year. 
The rayats are entirely in the dark as to the measures 
which will be adopted for combating the calamity, . 
if it does come; and it would serve to relieve public. 
anxiety if Government were to make an official de- 
rt, we would s 


that in view of the serious agricultural depression prevailing at present through-~ 
out the Presidency, the authorities should suspend, for the time being, the. 
operation of the Land Revenue Code as well as the collection of land assess- 
ments. We further think that it is high time for Government in the interests 
of the ill-starred rayats to levy a prohibitive duty on the export of corn from 
India and to appeal to Parliament for a substantial pecuniary grant from the. 


British Exchequer. 


a 


34. The Din Mani learns that notices have been issued to agriculturists . 


Complaints in connection 
with revenue collection in 
the Broach District. 

Din Mani (56), Ist July; 
Hitechchhu (60), 26th June. 


It considers these measur 


es to be too harsh, and 


in the Broach District for paying up the arrears of 
land revenue without delay. The paper further 
hears that arrangements are being made for confisca- . 
ting the lands of defaulting occupants, and that in one 

or two cases forfeitures have actually taken place. 
urges the authorities to deal 


gently with the rayat in view of the sore straits to which he has been reduced — 
by a succession of bad years. [The Hitechchhu learns with considerable regret 
that notices of forfeiture have been served in the Ahmedabad District on such 
agriculturists as have failed to pay the current year’s revenue. | 


85. During the last famine three big 


Suggestions to Government 
in regard to future famine- 
relief works in the Broach 
District. 

Broach Mitra (82), 
July. 


2nd 


purpose they were originally intended to serve. 


tanks near the city of Broach 
formed part of the famine-relief programme in the 
Broach District. But we are constrained to say that 
the money spent on the works has been productive of 
no permanent benefit to the people. The tanks 
have at present entirely dried up and are quite useless 
as sources of water-supply to the Broach Oity, which 
In view, therefore, of a 


threatened famine in Gujarat this year, we would suggest that the famine 
labourers should be employed in sinking deeper such tanks and wells as 
already exist in the vicinity of the villages and that the work ‘should be car- 
ried out under the supervision of non-official agency. If this plan is adopted, 
the labourers would be employed near their own farms and a break up of homes 
would thus be prevented. Besides, the labour expended on the works will be 
productive and fruitful in character, for works of permanent utility to the 
villagers would thus be created, 


86, “The plague in Karédchi is fast on the wane and with the gratifying 


‘Appeal fo :thé ‘anthorities drop in the figures in the bill of plague mortality, 


1 iiaciitinien Whi” eal) the need for the medical inspection at the Canton- 


inspection of. pass¢ngers at 
the Kerachi Cantonment 
Station. 

Kardchst (6), 
29th Jane. 


Chronicle 


ment Station may be said to have ceased to exist. 


So, let there be no more waste of public money, no 
further inroad on the depleted resources of the Munici- 
pality. We hope the authorities will soon see their way 
to order the discontinuance of the medical inspection 


at the Cantonment Station which from the very first has been regarded by 
the people with disfavour.”’ : 


37, A new cattle-ta 


A new cattle-tax in the 
Baroda State. | 

Rast Goftar (24), 29th 
June. 


especially to be deprecated at the present juncture 
Jost their cattle in myriads during the recent terri 


x called the tail-tax has recently been i 


, imposed in the. 
Baroda State by order of His Highness the Gaekwar, 
Such a tax is not only a novel one im the history of 
the State but is provably unheard of anywhere else, 
Better things might have been expected from an 
enlightened ruler like the Gaekwar. The impost is 

tur en the agriculturists have 
wWiefamine, = ———— 


23 


88, A correspondent of the Hitechehhu, writing from Idar in the Mahi- 
Kéntha gi says:—Some villainous Marwari 


ihieetl ta tee ae _ officials in the State are at present terrorising the 


Mahi Kintha ple and outraging the honour of their women-folk. 
CFitechohhu (60) 68h Sie The said officials are apparently taking full advantage 


of the absence of His Highness the Maharaja and the 
Divan from the State as well as of that of the Political Agent, Mahi K4ntha, 
who is understood to be in Poona. The Maharaja, if he had been here, would not 
have tolerated for 2 moment such misconduct on the part of his officers. The 
people of Idar are longing for the Maharaja’s speedy return to his State. 


Intelligence extracted From the Press. 


39. “ We are glad to be informed that the preparations in connection with 
the next Congress at Ahmedabad are progressing very 
Pree: tess preparations at wel], The Secretaries and the Working Committee 
medabad. ; , : 
Mahrattta (8), 29th June: | being already appointed, steps are now being taken to 
send out agents to the mofussil to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the other parts of the Presidency. Bombay will give valuable assistance to 
Ahmedabad in every respect, and even the other important towns will, we hope, 
not be found wanting in their duty, remembering particularly that the expected 
deficiency of rainfall and the consequent scarcity will affect Gujarat more than 
any other part of the Presidency. As regards the industrial exhibition, we have 
already announced that His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda has kindly 
consented to open the exhibition, and we are glad to be able to inform our 
readers further that the proposed exhibition has won the sympathies of the 
Honourable Mr. Lely, Commissioner, N. D, A deputation waited upon 
Mr. Lely last week to request him to give the exhibition his support; and 
Mr. Lely, while promising a donation of one hundred rupees, has also promised 
his full support in every other respect.” 


' 40. The Praja Mitra draws the attention of the authorities to the fact 

pa Cre that damaged food-grains are at present being sold in 

-_ Alleged mae of ae the bazar at Kar&chi, and in the interests of public 
Praja Mitra (69), 2nd July. health and especially in view of the prevalence of 
cholera and plague in Karachi, the paper urges the 


Collector to prohibit their sale. 7 


41. In pursuance of the wish expressed by His Majesty the King that the 

3 dinner to the poor arranged for in England should 
Mose Ben, “eat 8 not be postponed in consequence of His Majesty's 
Bomsbaense (42), 5th July, illness, the Society of Our Lady of Piety at Mazagon 
gave a treat to the protégés of the Society on June 

26th on which occasion the president of the Society in proposing the health of 
the King explained to the poor the object of the feast and asked them to pray to 
God for the speedy recovery of His Imperial Majesty. Another speaker in 
referring to the entertainment said that by performing this act of charity the 
Society was showing its gratitude to the British flag under whose protection it 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 7th J wl y 1902, 
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7 | K&thidwdr Times vo! Rajkot ... vee| Daily os o * (Neeas} <—m B.A.; Hindu 190 
8 |Mabrétta... . +«|Poona .., «| Weekly... _...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A, LL.B: 600 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 28, 
9 | Phenix ..  .. | Karachi... «| Bi-weekly oe “(khor) oi Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan! 450 
oja); 49. 
Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
10 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .,,  ...| Daily. —«+.| Mr. Sangar, European;49 wg ww, Sw 500 
and Military Gazette. | 
11 | Railway Times ... ++ Bombay... ..., Weekly... _...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 ..) 1,000 
12 | Sind Gazette see eee) Karachi ooo ve] Bi-weekly ...| Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired 500 
Military officer. 
18 | Sind Times ies pool DI ee ae te -»-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindn (Amil); 82 — ees 150 
14 | Voice of India... »--) Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabéri; Parsi; 50... 1,000 
ANGLO-GUJARA ‘TI. 
| | | 
15 |Deshabhakt{ ... «| Baroda... «| Weekly... «| Wasantl4l Sunderldl Desdi; Hindu (N&gar 1,00 
Brahman); 41. 
16 |Gujarfti ...  .. | «| Bombay... 4. Do. ...  ++| Ichharam Surajrym Des#i; Hindu (Surti, 4,000 
| ) Bania) ; 49. | 
17 | Gujarat Mitr’... ...) Surat... «| ~Dow ... ee) Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi; 43 ml OO 
18 | Hindi Punch _.. .»-| Bombay | eee .-| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; P4rsi;43 _. 800 
19 | Kaiser-e-Hind ... saat ee one I eee ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 53 ___., vee | 3,200 
20 : Kathidwdv News... ...) Rajkot... —«..| Bi-weekly —..»| Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 40... ... 41 460 
21 | Kathidwar Times oct SOG ase ee ie ae ...| Bhol4nath Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 480 
Brahman) ; 34 
22 | Praja Bandhv ... «--/ Ahmedabad _...|. Weekly ... a yon Oe ccue, Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 500 | 
man) ; ed) 
23 | Rajapatrika ‘ie vo Do. in Te ies ...| Trikaml4l Mohanlal ; Hindu (Bania);26 __,,. 950 | 
24 |RéstGoftér ... «| Bombay o-| Do. ose vee PAllonji Barjorji Desai; Parsi aa Ee 
25 | Satya Vakta sia | Do. .-| Fortnightly... oe 8 a Hindu (Shrimali 050 
| nia); 87, 
26 . Shri Sayaji Vijay »»-| Baroda ... »»-| Weekly ... ...| M4nekl4l Ambirdm ; Hindu (Bania); 24 ...| 4,200 
27. | Sury& Prakésh ... oo Surat TT tae |” RR | Umedram Nagind&s Df&y&bhai; Hindu 250 
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* (Bania) ; 25. 
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Name of Publication. 
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No. Where Published. 
| 
AnGLo-MaRATal. 
29 | Dnydn Chakshu ,,. ...| Poona .., — ows 
80 | Dnyinoday ~ ..,  ..., Bombay... os. 
31 | Dnydn Prakésh TPO 
32 Indu Prakash eee Bombay... eee 
33 | Marétha Deen Bandhu ,,.; Kolhapur bei 
34 | Native Opinion ... ...; Bombay... _... 
385 | Prekshak... 06 6 OE ane 
96 {Samarth ...  .... — «»»| Kolh&pur ase 
37 | Sh&hu Vijay... ik ak 
38 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ...| Baroda ... ‘es 
89 | Subodh Patrika ... «| Bombay... ox 
40 | Sudhdrak ... ver oof FOODA .., per 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
41 | O Anglo-Lusitano »+-| BOM ayes oe 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIUM. 
42 |O Bombaense _s.. oso Bombayeee si 
ANGLO-SINDI, 
43 | Al-Haq ... - « ...| Sukkur ... ‘vs 
44 | Prabhat ... — ccc »| Hyderabad 
(Sind). 
Anaro-Urpu. 
45 {| Muslim. Heraid ... s-| Bombayees een 
| Enoisa, Mara'THI AND 
GUJARATI. 
48 | Baroda Vateal ... .e.| Buroda oe sae 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND | 
KANARESE. 
47 | Karnétak Patré. ... .».| Dharwar oon 
GUJARATI. 
48 | Akhbér-e-lsldm ... eoo| Bombay... as! 
49 |Akhbér-e-Souddgar ..., Do. we § ... 
50 | Bombay Patria on. osegh DOr Sgn 
61 |BombaySaméchér .,.1 Do .. wn 
-§3 | Broach Mitra... .,.) Broach ... es 
53. Broach Saméchér... aie 9: me 
64.| Deshi Mitrs .., ..,Surat .. ,.. 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


were te 


Weekly ... 
DO, ans 
As: - See 
Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 


eas 


Es ws 
DO. sis 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


ees 


Weekly ,.. 


Weekly... 


Daily ... 


Weekly .. 
Daily ... 
Weekly ... 
Do. ous 


4..| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardénjpa; Hindu (Chitpé- 
Weekly ,.. - 


-«.| Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshasthe Bréh- 
man); 58, | 
e Rev. T, E. Abbott eee eee per 


.»| Hari Néréyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 

Brdéhman); 35 

...| Indu Praketsh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 

Manager being Damodar SAvl4ram. Yande ; 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 

...| S@vlaram _Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 

(Maratha) ; 28. 

wan Brdhman); 31. 

...| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar ; ; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 31. 

..| Waman RAmchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 

(Chitpdwan Brahman); 28. 


.»»| Gopal Vithal Mantri ; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 
man) ; ’ 28. 

...| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 

| Dwarkendth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
28. 


.-| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 44 ... oe 


.... F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 25 jes ee 
...| (1) Ali Mahomed ne Dehlvi; Muham- 


madan (Pathan) ; 
(2) Kazi Mahumod Seti’ ; Muhammadan ; 32. 
...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41 woe 


,..| Mahonied Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 28. 


,..| RAmji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 69 ... 


,..| Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; > 63, 
| 


na beg Ism4il K&ézi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
...| Nén4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar; Pfrsi;47  _—.... 
a mae Kauda Maniér ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
hi Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, BA.; 
es Mahoshaatkar bs sae Bhat ; Hindu (Gujrati 


Brahman) ; 33. 
eo-| Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Pérsi ; ; 44 ooo oe 


-..| Kashides o sell); 43. Hindu (Kachia, é.e., a 
d — )5 43. ; 


| 


aS 


No, Name of Pablication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste und age of Editor. — 
GUJARATI—Costinued. : 
65 | Deshotkarsh oa pe | Ahmedabad ooo} Weekly ,,, “ee Minékid 0 Chhaganlél; Audich Shahasrra 30 
man ; 35. 
56 | Din Mani woe eee} Broach os Oe ae | Sa oot N Panis) PY yaaa Surti; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 
nia 
57 Fursad eee eee eee Bombay... eee Monthly... ee0 Bomanji Navroji Kaébr4ji ; P4rsi 4 43 eee ee 600 
58 | Gadgad&t cae jit EO vee} Weekly wos eee en Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassodaj 1,000 
nia); 36. 
59 (Gap Sap ... 1° se Se Mee vee, Fortnightly ... Perozsh4h Jeh@ngir Murzban; Parsi ; 27... 425 
60 | Hitechchhu ».| Ahmedabad ,,! Weekly ... eo} Kélidis Ghelabhai ; Hindu ( Srivak Bania); 43, 400 
61 | J&m-e-Jahd4nooma ..| Bombay.s. - Do. ... «| Ratanshaw Frémji Achéria ; Pérsi; 27 1,000 
62 | Jém-e-Jamshed ... st BO 1ee| Daily ..-; dehangir Behrémji Marzb4n; Parsi ; 54 vee} 3000 
63 | Kaira Vartamdan ... je) OE kes ool Weekly , ‘as "haa: Fulchand; Hindu  (Shrdvak| «+ 
ania) ; 65. 
64 | Kaéthidwddno Himdyati...| Ahmedabad | Do. és pape sc 
66 — Oharcha or the} Bombay... _ »| Daily »«.| Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor; Parsi; 33. 500 
opics. 
66 | Navs&ri Prak4sh .. oo.| Naveseri... ' Do. ».., Rustamji Jamaéspji; Parsi ; 54 ... er is 800 
67 | Nure Elam pie ‘ee Bombay... - Monthly... evel asarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi; 36 ~~ 600 
68 | Nydyadarshak ... eo} Ahmedabad .,./ Fortnightly... ‘ Gatalél Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrimfli 200 
3 | Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
69 | Praja Mitra oe .».| Karachi,,, «».| Bi-weekly ins Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) : 33 400 
70 | Praja Pokér = +» oe} Surat »..| Weekly ... ree Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 43 . one 400 
‘l | Punch Dand se... .».| Bombay... ‘ Do. | Seman Bhagvandds ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
| 4 
%@2 | Samsher Bahédur ...| Ahmedabad - — ani 2 Réichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
| ania) ; ; 9. 
75 | Stri Bodh... eee .».| Bombay... “1 Monthly .. Paéllonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi 400 
74 | Surat Akhb4r ... »»»| Surat «e-| Weekly .... Phirozshth Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47... vai 300 
{ 
76 | Svadesh Bandhu... _...| Mahudha eee} Do. ee», Anopsi Manekl4l Visasharmali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
| | 2. 
76 =| Vishvadarshan ... ip ae z Do. ..-| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hintlu (Audich Brah- 
3 | man); Qo, | 
| 
HINDI. | 
77 | Pandit... ‘oe eee ens ve Weekly .. Sie Gangirim Wanwe; Hindu (W an-| 175 
3 avi) 5 41 
78 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Bombay wm | DO, | pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nivar' 6,206 
cbar. Brahman) ; 37. | 
K.a’NARESE, : 
79 Digvijaya ... coe oo.| Gadag ses a Weekly nie ...| Shankrapa Gadigeppa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
| (Devang, Lingéyat) ; 36. 
80 | Hubli Patri ‘ni vac] SRUULL -. ces iar BOs aie ---| Mahddeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman); 32. 
81 | Karndtak Vritta... oe| Dharwar anef EO: eae y eae Shivrim Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu! 800 
| | (Karh4da Brxhman); 31. | 
(2) Ann4chirya Bélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu; 
(Deshasth Brahman); 33. 
82 | Loki Bandhu _s.. rt gen age fae see Do, . woe eee} Gururéo R&ghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
= bao oid (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. : 
83 |.Loka Mitra... .| Haveri (Dhar-| Do, ..,.. ---|Gundo Melgir Nadgir ; : Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| war), Brdhman) ; 26. 
84 | Rasik Ranjini | Gadag ... seele O. .. ave ...( Gaurishankar Ramprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| Bréhman) ; 39. 
‘ 
MarAtHt. 
85 : Arunodaya Pe ee | Thana ... oo} Weekly ... = Kashinath Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 30¢ 
Brahman); 58. 
. Bo | Afryavart we exe ...| Dhulia ... ar ee ee a — Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| | 3 man); 39. 
87 | Belgaum Saméchér --| Belgaum : Des sie oe | Hie or Bhikaji Samant ; ; Hindu eons Reiko : 325 
. ) , | | : pees 4 : 
88 | Bramhodaya eee oe, Kolhapur ef / Fortnightly ad oe Pe ove tee 
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“Na. | Name of Publication, |" Where published. | _Eithoit. Neiwe, enste and: ngc'of Mattes, Cinaalar 
‘ , ) 
Mara’THI—continued. : 
- 89 | Chandanshu ses es.| TAsgaon -| Weekly ... oe RAmchandra Vindyak Kulkarni ; Hindu (De-| as 
: : : : shasth Brahman); 31. 
90 | Chandraként ... «| Chikodi «| Do. vee ss] Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| pawan Brahman); 3s. : 
91 | Chandrodaya oe = eee} Chiplun: nS) Saas as ged oe 9 Phadke; Hindu (Ohitpéwan 250 
i A 8 : man); 30. 
923 | Chikitsak... oe -«s| Belgaum inet (ee .».| Ab&ji Ramchandra S&vant ; Hindu (Maratha); 600 
; | 40 ‘ 
93 | Chitragupta oe -| Karad ... | Do. we  _eoo| dagannath  Baél4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda|_... 
ne ' | Bréhman) ; 36. * 
94 | Dakshin Vritta ... —«»»| Kolhapur | Do, ... eso Sad@shiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 125 
seniya Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 65. 
95 | Deen Mitra 00 ee| Bombay... jay Ges ..., sadéshiy Vishvanath Mayadey; Hindu 1,000 
) (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. ' 
96 | Deshakdlavartamdn  .«., Erandol dict BOON ine ...| Mah@dev Peandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
3 Brdhman); 39. 
97 | Dharwar Vritta ... «| Dharwar peal eS a | Rao Saheb Ant&ji Ramchandra Jogiekar; 800 
| Hindu (Chitp4wan Br&hman) ; 54. 
98 | Dnydn Sagar... wee} Kolhapur onthe. 00 ‘a Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 250 
| man , 38, 
99 | Gurékhi ... a ee.| Bombay... ie AIO ee .... Vinayak Narayan Bhite; Hindu (Karhfda| 2,400 
Brahman) ; 42. : 
100. Gurakhi aes eee eee Do, eee oe Daily eee see Do. do. hie 5,000 
101 Hindu Punch  ... eoo| Thana ... «| Weekly wn ..| Shridhar Vaman Sathaye; Hindu (Chitp&wan 800 
Brahman) ; 38. 
102 | Jagadédarsh = ws «| Ahmednagar «...| Do. .., veo| KAshinath Bahirév Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
193 | Jagadhitechchhu ee} Poona 4, «| Do. 6 — os-| R&oji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 3,200 
wan Bra&hman) ; 72. 
104. | Jagatsamachir ... o6a) BDSOE co ie eee an ide ePmbhe) Heap Raje; Hindu (Ka4yasth| 400 
rabhu); 58. 
105 Kal eee cor Poona. eee nee Do. ee eee Shivram Mahadev Par&njpe, M.A. 3. Hindu 3,000 
(Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 36. . 
106 | Kalpataru..,.. .| Sholapur iia 2 eas | Govind Nardyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
. Brahman) ; 45. 
107 | Karmanuk i“ veo! POONA: on DO ee ».| Hari Narayan Apte,B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 3,500 
Brahman) ; 34. 
10g | Keral ISokil ooo,” ose| BOMBAY... ..| Monthly ses oe a -a Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 2,000 
| man); 47. 
109 | Kesari uw” oo sie] POOBR a0 oe, Weekly oe .».| Bal Gangadhar: Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hinduj 13,000 
| (Chitpawan Brdhman); 45. 
119 | Khandesh Chitragupta ...| Dhulia ... et SO a | Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Brahman) ; 23. : 
11) | Khandesh Vaibhav ...| Do. ...  ...{ Do. oo «| Balwant Janirdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 500 
: pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
112 Kumta Vritta eee ese Kumta. e. 8 ees Do. v eee Lakshman B4Aburdo Hegde ; Hindu (Sdrasvat 7D 
Brahman) ; 44. 
119 | Lokamata...  ..  o./ Vengurla ont} - Ee ane .| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
Brahman); 25. 
114 Lokaseva eee aes eee NAsik eee eee Do. eee eee Anant V4aman Barve ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
: ee | Bréhman) ; 38. | : 
"11 5 Mahdrashtr a Vritta ee Sdtara eee oe. Do, pee tee Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 160 
36. 
116 | Moda Villa ne et WM vo] Do. so ove KAshineth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
Brahman) ; 46. 
117 | Mumbai Vaibhav ove} Bombay... ooo} Daily oe. eee} Ganesh Keshav Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
Pere pawan Bréhman) 41. 
118 | Mumbai Vaibhav oerl- Dien: ened Weekly «ste Do. : do. see 1,100 
119 | Nagar Saméchér.., o., Ahmednagar ,,.} Do. 0 . ov Narsappw Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45 ../ © 100 
120° NA&sik Vritt eee eee Nasik eee | ee Do. ees one Yashvant Hari Kale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Brahman); 27. causa" 

12) — Vaibhav ... »»-| Nipdni ... veel Dos oc fos iver Rémchandra Vijapukar; Hindu} 83 
ss . : man. - | | 
129 | Nydy& Sindhu ... coo} Ahmednagar 4.) Doe  ... »..| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400. 
193  Panndbari Bhushan oo] Pandharpur seo} Do. ss. _— ave Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan 180 
| | | | | fe - Brdhman);3l | | } 

| ' Sue ane 
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ee pepe. 
| 
Maritui—continued, | 
124 } Pandhari Mitr&... ...| Pandharpur _..,| Weekly ... ye Sibisin Bidker ; ; Hindu (Deshasth ; 108 
| | man); 39 | 7 
125 ’ Poona Vaibhav ... .»-| Vadgaon wef Do. sce oi “Bra mv i Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp&wan| | 500. 
3 réhman) ; 36, ) 
126 | Prahodh Chandrika oo} Jalgaon soul Dds one sei oo sol Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth| | 200 
“hes man); 38, | Bees 

127 | Prabodh Ratné ... | Barsi - ... «| Monthly ...| Paling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam);51 .| ! 75 

128 | Pratod ... oe ..| Isl4mpur .| Weekly .. oo} Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu ) 360 

ee : (Karhéda Bréhman) ; 40. | 

129 | Prakashak... ee = os BijApur... et Oy tes ‘ee — Gang4adhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman);|' .,, 

2) 
130 | Raghav Bhushan soe} ROOM co odof YO... vee ..|Guldbsing Bhagirath-; Hindu (Pardeshi); 39.) 30 
131 | Satya Mitra 0. += «e| Mélegaon. =... Dow as. Balchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (GujardtiJain ) ;}' 175 
| re 8 
132; Saty&’ Shodhak ... .| Ratnagiri a oN ae es = = wo Limaye; Hindu (Chitp@wan 800 
; rabman ; of. : 

133 | Sholapur Samf&ch4r : - -... | Shol4pur Do. .| Narsdppa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 375 

134 | Shrigonda Vritt ... = Shrigonda deat 00. ai _— J anubhal ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 

135 | Shri Sha¢hu oes we-| SATATA «cee “| Os > ei ; Vitian task Diavie, Hindu (Karhdda Bréh- 100 

man) ; 22 os] 

136 Shubh Suchak wat Wee 5G ..| Do; ...  — ...| Rémohandra AppSii Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 

| wan Bréhman); 53. 
137 | Sudarshan ron eee Ahmednagar Do. .».| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; » Hindu (Chitpéwan 300 
Brahman) ; 35. : 
138 | Sudhdkar aes | Pen we] Do. oo «| N&rf&yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (C Hien 400 
Brahman); 43. 
139 | Udyamotkarsh .| Bombay ... DO ue 00 96 ees 
140 Raat ve see | Malvan ... OO .| Ramchandra Purushotam Nf&dkarni; Hindu 2(0 
| : (Gaud Brahman) ; 19. 
14] | Vengurla Vritta ...  —..., Vengurla | Do. ee Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
Brahman); 47. 

142 | Vidya Vilds me ,»--| Kolhapur Do. .«-| Shankar hunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 

pawan Brahman) ; 47. | 

143 | Vidyarthi .. “on ooo} Nandurbar | Do. we, Sadashiv Vaman Marthe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 

. : Brahman) ; 25 
144 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...) Dow .| Monthly | (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni, 600 
} (2) Rémkrishna Raghunéth Moramkar; 
} | Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brihman). 
145 | Vrittasdr ... vee| Wi ©: | Weekly ... .»-| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-} 250 
} pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
146 | VrittaSudha sw oe] Satara i as ..| Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman). 
147 | Vy4pari... vee | Poona ... Do .»»|'Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 550 
man); 36. | 
SINDI 
148 | Khairkhdh Sind ... sos} Karachi .-| Weekly ... .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); v9 ... 500 
Sie tile ie ee ns a A a — Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan;|_... 
60. | 
150 | Sind Sudhér__—... ak ow oe Oe ke ...| Shanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil);36 __... 500 
151 | Sookree ... ai om: Ei wes ool Do. eee ...| Jhamatmal Lélchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 .., 400 
URpDo. 
| 
52 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay...  ..-| Weekly... ...! Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 00 

. oe / J Muhammadan ; 48, i. 

: rb63 Sultin-ul- Akhb4r eee Do. YY) ~~ Daily coe cs Do. d 0. oi 9 00 
Mara’THI AND Ka'NARESB. 
Chandrika oan ...| Bagalkot | we) Week] iss soe} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu Deshastb 50 

= , - A — bgt 30. ; ' 
Karndtak Vaibhav .e.| Bijapur ... ei Do ; ...| AnnAji orapur ; B Hindu (Deshasth 9 

ae | oR ee is Vaislay Brahman) ; ” 
456 |Siddheshvar .. «..) Bagalkut ve] Dor coo ove Parashrém oe i=. Hinds (Maratha) ; 125 
: 


F 


“wo. | NameofPatiiestion, | Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Ousaler 
‘ 

MARA’THI AND URDU. 
157 |Champfvati ..,_«..| Bid (Ayderabad| Weekly... —_...| Krishnarfo Trimbakréo RAjurkar; Hindu} 125 


{ Deccan). (Brdhman); 30. 
158 | Gulbarga Samdchdr _...| Gulbarga ek Oe. bes +} Parashram Govind; Hindu(Br&éhman); 43 ... 45 


PoRTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


19 }ALuz... ssi »s.| Bombay... vo| Weekly oe. ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 swe “e 700 


iia: | 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. | 

B, The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, : 

C. ‘The systém of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spellin 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (8f or 4) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent ig left out, and the short a(% =u in gyn) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it isshort, thus—-d, 

D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


1, “The intense anxiety produced by the alarming nature of His 
| Majesty’s illness had put a heavy strain upon the 
The King’s illness and public mind last week. For two days after the 
gp wel Fae re painful announcement there was a feeling of disa 
ujavratt (16), 6th July, , 
Eng. cols, pointment and suspense everywhere. But fortunately 
for the King and for the Empire the dark cloud has 
disappeared. If the English subjects of His Majesty were touched by the 
sudden misfortune which befell the King, his Indian subjects were no less 
moved by the sad occurrence. The accounts pagers in the press of the | 
various ways in which the Indian Princes and the people at large expressed 
their profound sorrow and sympathy are the most convincing and touching 
index of the sentiments entertained in this country towards His Majesty. The 
articles that have appeared in the Indian papers on the subject of His Majesty's 
illness give fitting expression to the feeling of devoted loyalty and heartfelt 
sympathy which was evoked for King Edward and Queen Alexandra and the 
rest of the Royal Family. The demonstration of Indian feeling was, indeed, 
unique. It was universal, spontaneous and extremely touching. In common 
with the rest of our countrymen we rejoice to learn that King Edward is mak- 
ing rapid progress towards recovery, and hope that he will be soon restored to 
his former health and vigour.”’ 


2. “The unique spectacle presented to us during the week, of » whole 
hii at tants ieee tee Empire, teeming with countless races and creeds, 
j tog Gumus) fervently praying in a body for the recovery of their 
dies beloved King, was as impressive as it was pregnant with 
meaning to those who care tolook below the surface of things. It was more im- 
ing than any celebrations and public rejoicings would have been, had the King 
een duly anointed.......... Perhaps the most touching piece of news wired by 
Reuter this week, next to His Majesty’s pathetic inquiry—‘ Will my people 
ever forgive me‘ ’—is the statement made by the Bishop of London. When 
that dignitary informed the Indian officers quartered at Fulham of the King’s 
illness, they said, ‘ We will go and pray,’ and they knelt on the grass for an 
hour and a half, praying. That is India, India as it really is, and not as it 
SECINE.......006 ‘There could have been no more impressive sight in the tamasha, 
had it been held on the appointed day, than that which greeted the eyes of the 
Bishop of London—the sight of hundreds of strangers, all loyal citizons of the . 
Empire, kneeling down and fervently praying for the recovery of an alien 
King, In India itself, the first thought was that of offering prayers, as has 
ever been the case, from the earliest days.” 


8. It must be a matter for national rejoicing that the King is fast recover. 
ing and that he will esha in a say to bear the 
_ trouble and worry attendant upon the ceremony of 
ee eee the Coronation ta the Abbey and-the processions in the 
streets. Since his accession, the British public have discovered in the King 
several virtues which were dormant during his career as Prince of Wales, and 
many a touching expression of fine sentiment is reported tu have been uttered 
by the Royal patient, adverting to the disappointment of the people on account 
of the postponement of the Coronation ceremony. His Majesty was so deter- 
mined upon wearing the crown that he would, he said, go to the Abbey even if 
he died’ there. He was prepared even to be crowned in bed and let the 
aw take place without him. And he was anxious, it is said, that the 
eeding of the poor and the distribution of titles should take place in spite of 
the postponement of the Coronation. Oertainly the King has developed amiable 
traits of disposition, and incidents such as these will no doubt have the effect of 
endearing him to his subjects.” 
4, During the last two weeks the entire population of the Indian Empire 
-Tnlinin toivelie ont wablowe-ciott F gsc. je in intense anxiety and gloom owing to 
been strikingly evinosd the illness of His Majesty the King-Emperor. By the 
during the King’s ilinessand grace of God, however, the clouds are at last ix 
suggestion to reward India and His Majesty is reported to be making very 
for her loyalty at the time of satisfactory progress. It is expected that before 
the Corvus long he will completely recover and beable to take 
part in the round of the Coronation festivities, which 


tion. 
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will have to be arranged once more. In India the preparations for the Delhi 
Durbar are in full swing and the public has good reasons to presume that the 
Durbar will be held synchronously with the Coronation ceremony in London. 
We fervently hope this expectation will not be belied. The shadow cast 
over the Empire by the danger to the King’s health has now passed away, 
and it would not, therefore, be amiss if we observe that the sincere and 
fervent prayers for His Majesty's recovery which were sent up to heaven 
from every hearth and home in India have demonstrated to the world the 
loyalty and devotion of her teeming millions towards the British crown. This 
sudden and spontaneous outburst of affection towards the King-Emperor 
naturally kindles the hope that His Majesty will be pleased, when the Coronation 
eeremony does tahe place, to reward his Indian subjects in a fitting manner 
for their sincere loyalty and attachment to his person and throne, The tie 
which unites a sovereign to his subjects involves a twofold obligation, the one 
springing from the subjects to the sovereign and the other vice versa. The 
sovereign, it must never be forgotten, owes duties to his subjects quite as much 
as the latter owe duties to him. This truth, however, does not seem to be 
realised in India where the people are loyal to the core, while the sovereign 
or rather his representatives look upon them with suspicion. Thus it happens 
that while pwans of praise for India’s loyalty are sung ad nauseam by the — 
higher sathorisien both here and in England, absolutely nothing has been 
done so far to recognise that loyalty in a practical spirit. Now, heartfelt 
devotion on the one side and stolid indifference on the other form an incon- 
gruous combination, and, like an inauspicious conjunction of the planets, 
augurs ill for the happiness of the people. And who, we may ask, is to 
blame for this? The question must lead to a searching of hearts and the autho- 
rities in India cannot afford to lightly brush it aside. Let them coolly reflect 
whether they will succeed in promoting contentment and loyalty among the 
masses by a plentiful shower, at the time of the Coronation, of empty titles 
and distinctions on those who fawn upon Government officials. In our opinion, 
mere distribution of high-sounding titles is not the right way to get at the hearts 
of the people, Ifthe Government has that aim in view, let it show by its 
actions that it is national in spirit though foreign in personnel and that it is 
determined upon granting complete equality of rights to natives and Europeans, 
The native rulers of old conferred substantial privileges upon their subjects when 
they ascended the throne. Cannot King Edward VII do likewise? But the 
realization of this hope rests more with the Indian than with the Home 
Government. The Government of India has at present at the helm of affairs 
a statesman of masterful personality and enlightened views, and public expecta- 
tions have been strongly roused that he will not fail at the time of the Delhi 
Durbar to make generous concessions to the people, and thus render his name 
immortal in the annals of the country. | 


5. It is a matter for universal gratification that our King-Emperor is 
; making satisfactory progress towards recovery and 
Comments on the interces- that the Qoronation will take place about the 
sory prayers offered for the sddle of ‘ 
recovery of the King-Emperor. Middle of next montb. Meanwhile, may we ask to 
- Kal (105), 11th July, whom the credit of the King’s recovery is mainly 
due? The surgeon who performed the operation © 
will claim it for himself. Those who offered prayers for His Majesty’s 
recovery will also claim that their intercessory prayers principally contributed 
to bring aboutthe happy result. We wish to examine this latter claim semewhat 
fully on its merits and see whether it can be justly made. Now, His Majesty’s 
subjects include persons of differing creeds and religions, all of whom offered 
prayers in their respective places of worship for the recovery of His Majesty. 
he Hindus prayed in their temples, the Muhammadans in their mosques, 
the Christians in their Churches, and so on. Let us see how these prayers 
would impress the King. Now, we may divide the people who offered the 
peeves into two classes, viz. idolators and non-idolators. We will first 
‘deal with the former class, which includes Hindus, Jains and Buddhists, 
‘Wha; will a Protestant Sovereign think of the prayers offered by these 
people before their stone idols and brass or silver imagés? To a Protestant 
the gods of the Hindus, Jains and Buddhists are nothing. more nor less 
‘than masses of metal or stone and he will attach no importance what- 
ever to the prayers offered before such gods, Some critic may urge that 


1B 


even Kuropeans respect the Hindu gods; do they not, he will say, stand 
respectfully at a distance when visiting Hindu shrines and take off their hats 
-by way of showing their veneration for the sacredness of the place they visit ? 
‘We answer that if Europeans do these things, they do so not out of veneration 
for the Hindu gods but out of respect for the feelings of the Hindus themselves. 
‘They do not want .to offend the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus and 
are unwilling to lose their empire in India for the sake of such slight matters. 
They have to levy taxes upon the Hindus and to drain away India’s wealth 
to England, and hence are loth to interfere with the religion of the Hindus. 
They are more sensible in this respect than the bigoted Aurungzeb or the 


idol-breaker, Afzulkhan. But it does not by any means- follow that they | 


havo any higher regard for Hindu gods than either of the two fanatics named 
above. Again, do the latter-day Hindus offer prayers on such occasions 
in the orthodox fashion? ‘The old orthodox way of praying to God was 
far different from the ridiculous spectacle we witness at present. We see 
title-holders and title-hunters mustering strong in semi-European costume 
in some temple and listening to the hatha of a Hindu preacher. Why 
should they have a katha on such an occasion? It is a_ singularly 
inappropriate way of interceding with God from a Hindu point of view. 
And a Protestant sovereign cannot but look upon the whole thing as a 
silly formality, having no efficacy whatever. The prayers of Muhammadans and 
Jews will not be prized by our King-Emperor any better for somewhat similar 
reasons. Let us now see whether these prayers might have been of any avail 
with God. Looking at the matter froma strictly philosophical and religious 
point of view, we do-not think that such prayers, offered with a specific object 
in view, can serve any useful purpose. Prayers must be essentially disinterested 
and supposing that God ever condescends to listen to intercessory prayers, why 
should He be influenced by the prayers of selfish and well-nigh godless persons ? 
Thus we see that tlic intercessory prayers could have had no effect at all, The 
recovery of the King is due to the skill of the surgeon and to His Majesty’s 
past good deeds. However, we do not care who takes the credit for the happy 
result. The main thing for gratification is that the King has recovered. 
May His Majesty be soon restored to perfect health and may the Coronation 
come off af an early date. : 


6. Just as some Indian Chiefs have gone to Lngland for the Coronation, 
the Premiers of the British Colonies, too, have gone 


Contrast between the use- s1o.9 for the same purpose. But how is it that 


+ it ° ° . 
re: «wd pe 2 the wodo not hear much of the demonstrations in their 


Colonial Premiers to England honour when we hear a good deal of the reception 
for the Coronation of His ggeorded to the Indian Chiefs? Are the Colonial 
ge ot os ges is = eid Premicrs but insignificant persons after all and are our 

en Chiefs held in such high esteem in England that 
Reuter has always some news or other to wire to this country about the honour 
done to them? The true state of things is just the reverse of this. The 
Colonial Premiers are engaged in securing substantial commercial privileges 
for their respective. colonies, while the Indian Chiefs are chasing the mirage 
of empty honours and hospitality. By the way, the cost of this hospitality, too, 
is to be borne by India. While the Indian Ohiefs are being banqueted, the 
Colonial Premiers are engaged in the discussion of such important questions as 
a Zollverein and Imperial Federation. When the-latter return to their colonies, 
their .colonial brethren will welcome them with demonstrations for -having 
seoured some additional privileges for their colony. What sort of welcome, 
we may. ask, will be accorded to tbe Indian Chiefs on their return to 
India? They will, of course, be honoured on their return and chcered to the 


echo by their small coterie of friends and flatterers, but what will be the feelings 
ofthe {ndiantax-payer? Willhe not feel thatthe Indian Chiofs have simply | 


added to his’burden by going to England? The Indian tax-payer’s lob is thus 
unen’ abl in every ~ ot; but then he is a slave after all and to be miserable 


is the lot of an.enslaved people. 
con 521-94. ea. oe ee 
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7. Reuter wires that the reception of the Indian Chiefs at the India Office 


Alleged injustice of 
throwing upon India the 
cost of the reception of 
the Indian Chiefs at the 
India Office. 


Kesari (109), 8th July; 
Kadt (185), llth July; Gu- 
r@kht (100), 9th July; Prek- 
shak (35), 8th July; Native 
Opinion (34), 6th July; 
Moda Vritta(116), 7th July ; 
Jagadhitechchhu (108), 5th 


July; Dnyén Prakésh (31), 


10th July. 


surpassed anything of the kind seen this season, and 
that the central quadrangle of the building was 
covered with a huge canvas representing a moon-lit 
starry Indian sky. The stars were made to twinkle 
by an ingenious arrangement of lime-lights and the 


quadrangle was decorated on a scale of unparalleled 


magnificence as a palace, while tho air was heavy with 
the perfume of: flowers. There were in all three 
thousand guests present, including the royalties and 
several peers. The object of holding this splendid 


‘reception was to accord a public reception to the 


loyal Indian Chiefs who were invited to England as 
the King’s guests, The account of this gorgeous 


| function will no doubt gratify the people of India, 
but when they learn that the cost of this brilliant pageant is tobe borne by 
them, they will feel vexed.and pained and perhaps wax indignant. We do not 
know how to characterise this kind of courtesy; generosity and sympathy fora 
subject people. The cost of the ball given at the India Office many years ago 
in honour of the Sultan of Turkey was similarly thrown upon India and it was 
ingeniously argued by some persons at the time that as the Sultan was the 
spiritual head of Islam and as India contained a considerable number of 
Muhammadans, the Indian treasury should bear the cost of the ball! It is 
by the use of similar logic that the cost of the reception of Indian Chiefs 
has been saddled upon India. But the selfish British statesmen should bear in 
mind that ifthe Indians are loyal and peaceful and submit quietly to an 
injustice, they are also harassed by poverty and famine and by a heavy drain 
upon their resources, and it would be well for all parties concerned if British 
statesmen would refrain in future at least from exhibiting such reprehensible 
meanness towards India in money matters. [The Prekshak, the Native Opinion, 
the Moda Vritia, the Jagadhitechchhu and the Dnydn Prakdsh contain similar 
observations. The Kal, writing on the subject in the same strain, observes :— 
It will be difficult to find anywhere else a more disgraceful example of a 
breach of etiquette. If it is right to make India bear the cost of entertaining 
the King’s guests in England, why should not the Chief of Bhor, who recently 
entertained His Excellency ‘Lord Northcote at his residence, ask His 


Excellency to pay the cost of the entertainment? A rule is arule and must 


be observed universally. Why should it be made to apply to India alone and 
not to Lord Northcote? - But, after all, India is a conquered country, while - 
Engiand occupies the position of a conqueror. Whatever England does, there- 
fore, is just and India must bow.to it. The Gurdkhi of the 9th July reproduces | 
the Kesari article verbatim without acknowledgment. | 


8. Accounts of the movements of Indian Chiefs, who have gone to 
England for the Coronation of the King-Emperor, 


Mavéiannte of Indian 
Chiefs invited to England 
for the Coronaticn of His 


were received by the last Mail. The visit of these - 
distinguished representatives of the princely families - 


in India does not appear to have produced the expected 
effect upon the minds of the British public. The . 
British were of course amused with the retinues, and 
the pomp and jewelry of the Indian Chiefs, but the latter have also furnished - 
food for newspaper gossip and have even been made the subject of some pleasant 
raillery. It is reported, for instance, that Colonel Maharaja Sir Pertapsing | 
began his speech in English at the Royal Asiatic Society’s banquet, but as he 

could not. go On, he spoke in Hindustani and was greeted with. “‘ sympathetic - 
cheers.” There were various banquets and receptions in honour of. the - 
Indian Chiefs, and the Maharaja Scindiah and the Maharaja of Kolhapur were 
given FR of honour at; the Royal Asiatic Society’s banquet, viz, to the ._ 
right of H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught and to the left of Lord George Hamilton, _ 
respectively. But the general mode of the reception accorded to: the Indian -: 


Majesty the King-Emperor, 
Kesars (109), @th July. 
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Princes was not at all calculated to make them forget entirely that they hailed 
from a en country, And the Saturday Review even publicly preached 
that the Indian Chiefs must not be received in such a manner as to: make them 
think léss of the prestige and dignity of the representatives of British power in 
India on their return to this country. We leave it to our readers to judge from 
all this whether England’s object in inviting the Indian Chiefs for the Coro- 
nation was to afford them an opportunity of showing their loyalty or to add to 
the splendour of the celebration or to dazzle the Continental nations with a 
vision of the vastness and glory of the British Empire. : 


9. “We regret to say that although more than 20,000 beggars were feasted 
Abailonmias of Ge we-. oe the Coronation Day in Bombay, here in Karéchi- 
posed dinner to the poor in the dinner promised to the poor was withheld because 
Karachi on the Coronation of the Viceroy’s desire to suspend, as far as possible, 


"Kas éehi Ohrons all rejoicings and celebrations in India until the 1st of 
ius en err January 1903. What a great pity! We do not 


know whom the pvor have to thank for this piece of 
aggressive indiscretion, The dinner should not have been postponed, and the 
poor thereby deprived of the treat which was promised to them and which they | 
had looked forward to with eager expectation.” — ee 


10, ‘* That is a very happy suggestion which Major J. B. Keith has made in 
EMER CE I the columns of the Pioneer. In the coming celebra-- 
, Viclorin ike ce aa Delt tion of the Delhi Darbar he would like to see the 
in memory of Her late rection of an Asoka Column to the memory of the late 
Majesty the Queen on the Queen, with Her Majesty’s effigy on the top of it, and 
occasion of the Uoronation with quotations from the celebrated Proclamation of 
me ¢ India (14), Bth 1858 inlaid on the sides of the column in letters of gold - 
twee . in Persian and English, As the Major puts it, these - 
| | columns ‘ symbolised. the greatness of the man’s works, 
and towering over the landscape, conveyed moessiges of fraternity and _tolera- 
tion to United India.’ Imposing externals have always counted for a great 
deal in the East, and in the total expenditure which will be required for the 
Delhi Darbar the inclusion of an item like this will hardly be felt. - Above 
all, the Delhi Darbar can leave its impress permanently on the minds of 
the Indian races in no more effective manner than by the erection of a pillar, 
in the fashion of those Asoka monuments which are still looked upon with 
reverence and awe, bearing the efligy of a noble Englishwoman, and proclaim- 
ing from its sides in letters of gold the promises of a benevolent sovereion 
to her grateful subjects.” © ae | | 


11, ‘“ We have already said that it goes against the grain with us to 
: approve of the enormous expenditure proposed to 
A suggestion in connec- be incurred in connection with the Delhi Darbar. 
tion with the prenere Coro- But the rulers of the land have set their hearts upon 
nen ae py, ves g (g), this grand tamasha—like the boy in the Pears’ Soap 
6th July. | "advertisements, they will not be happy until they get 
| it—and knowing as we do how they are wont to stick 
to a thing once they have made up their minds about it—we may depend upon 
it they will allow no consideration of economy-to balk them of the pleasure they 
have promis d themselves,......... But since the Darbar must needs come off — 
at the appointed time, and as it has also been settled that-the Prince of Wales 
will pay India a visit at an early date, we fail to see why the two events cannot 
be made to synchronise so that each may-add to the importance of the other. 
Nothing can so reconcile the suffering people of India to the carnival at Delhi 
as the presence and assistance of their future King-Emperor at the function, 
and there is no reason why their wishes on this head should not be gratified, 
But the authorities evidently intend to let Lord Curzon: boss the whole show 
himeelf, and. suffer. no temporary eclipse by the. presence of the Prince of 
Wales. It is otherwise difficult to understand why the. Prince’s visit should be ©’ 


put off until the Darbar is over.”’ 
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| . 12. “ The invitations tothe citizens of Bombay to attend the vot Durbar 
f : are distributed:.in a manner that is certainly likely to 
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Invitations to Bombay provoke hostile criticism. Itis well to point out 


| : citizens to attend the Delhi that the Bhatia and Bania communities are very 


Durbar. . . 
Bombay Weekly Echo (2), Smallin point of numbers, though very prosperous. 
12th July. oe oe Nevertheless, they have ‘received more than their 


proper share of the invitations. Two Brahmins have 
likewise been invited, but not a single Maritha who is not a Brahmin.+ These 
Hindu gentlemen have been invited because they. are regarled as the leaders 
of the Hindu community. But the experience gained during the riots should 
have enlightened Government on this point. ‘The riots revealed that: the true 
leaders of the masses, the men who possess anid exercise extraordinary influence 
over them, are not Brahmin and Bania lawyers or doctors, but those who, 
though unknown to fame, are too well-known to and respected by the people. 
Of course, if Lord Curzon does not want these unostentatious individuals who 
are the true leaders of the people and can render the greatest assistance to 
Government in the hour. of need, we have nothing to say. But if His Lordship 
wishes to enlist their good-will and intensify their loyalty, he cannot do better 
than invite .a gentleman like Rao Sabeb Vandeker, the representative of the 
Mandvi Ward in the Corporation: of Bombay. More than once he has given 
unmistakable evidence that he exercises very great influence over Maratha mill- 
hands. The Maratha population of Bombay is nearly 400,000. Not even Sir 
Bhalchandra can hold the candle to Rao Saheb Vandekar in the Mandvi Ward. 
But he is a man of retiring disposition, and therefore forgotten by the Viceroy. 
This is indeed a great pity, We also regret that the Native Christians of Bombay 
have been entirely overlooked. They are among the most loyal and law-abiding 
citizens of Bombay. Their loyalty surely deserves adequate recognition. Two 
Native Christians from Bombay will not cause overcrowding at the Delhi 
Durbar. To forget them would be to injure them, as it would doubtless 
lower them in their own estimation as also in the estimation of others. We 
trust Lord Northcote will not forget the Native Christians of Bombay.” 


13, As intimated in our last issue, we shall first consider how far British 
: rule was established in this. country by sheer force 

Guerrilla warfare and the of arms. If we look at this question solel 
epee the British conquest from a military point of view, leaving aside all 
Kesasi (109), 8th July. Other considerations such as the tortuous but well- 
regulated policy of the British, the assistance derived 
by them in a full measure from recent scientific inveations, and the opportunity 
given to them of aggrandizing themselves in a period of disorder and internecine 
religious feuds in India, we are painfully constrained to observe that the 
display of British strategy and tactics in erecting the splendid fabric of British 
rule in India is very meagre, indeed, By the single strategic diversion made by — 
Clive in attacking Arcot with a view to raise the siege of Trichinopoly, the 
British were able*to become masters of the whole of the Madras Presidency 
without any rightful claim to that position, The display of military tactics on 
the field of ‘Plassey was inconsiderable, but the British were thereby enabled to 
extend their supremacy to the whole of Bengal, and when four years later the 
power of the Marathas and the Muhammadans alike was crushed on: ths field 
of Panipat, the English were left without a formidable politival rival and found 
excellent scope for ostentatious interference in the politics of Native States like 
Oudh and KohiJkhand and for obtaining a footing at the Court of. Delhi. 
At one time some British statesmen were actuated with the foolish and. fatal 


a | ambition of trying conclusions with the united forces of the Maratha con- 
io fedcracy, but the attempt was abandoned because they found by éxperience 


i 


that 


that it was not in the line of shop-keepers to.excel in military prov ess and 
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war did not terminate as they desired and the Marathas were not outwitted 
in strategy. The British, though victorious in these battles, were obliged to 
make peace with Scindia and Holkar asa compromise, because they were in 
fear of the Mardtha horse. But the vicious Bajirao was subsequently advised 
by his foolish counsellors, who were put up by the British representative at 
Poona, to disband his cavalry of 52,000 troops so that he might not lack money 
for his iniquitous course of conduct. It will, therefore, be more correct to say 
that the stupid and vicious Bajirao made a free gift of his kingdom to the English 
than that the latter acquired it by conquest. The English did not even experience 
that amount of trouble in acquiring the possession of Maharashtra, which they 
experienced in Burma after they had taken that province by deception. Nay, 
there were not wanting Brahmins in Poona at the time ready to plant the Union 
Jack on the walls of the Shanwar palace with their own hands. What happened 
in Poona took place alsoat Nagpur. By the year 1848, British supremacy was 
well established in India and itis no wonder that the Sikhs, though fighting 
with a fanatical fury fell before the advancing wave of British conquest. At the 
time of the Mutiny of 1857, British officers were disconcerted and dismayed, but 
the masses favoured British rule and the rebels had no leaders of even ordinary 
ability in their ranks with the exception of Tatya Topi and the Rani of 
Jhansi, Hence, the Mutiny was suppressed the moment the rebels were 
confronted with a British force. History thus proves that the British did not 
conquer India by the sword, but it is at the same time apparent that the British 
army was dreaded universally, The sword might not have been drawn from 
the scabbard, but there is no doubt that all dreaded it. And British rule spread 
its victorious arms unchecked all over India either because the British sword 
was backed by tortuous policy or because a settled form of administration 
was naturally expected to assert its ascendency in provinces rife with disorder. 
Haidar outwitted the English in strategy and forced them to signa treaty in 
the very heart of Madras. But eventually Tipu was killed and the British 
flag was hoisted on the walls of Seringapatam by a single Englishman. 
The Maratha confederacy shared the same fate. It was, therefore, natural that 
British might should have been held in great awe all over the country. But 
the British did not distinguish themselves by any actual display of military 
tactics. How were they then able to conquer the Marathas, Rajputs and 
Sikhs? Theanswer is that they were skilledin the use of guns and that their army 
was well drilled. The Marathas and Muhammadans, too, knew the use of fire-arms, 
but these were not considered the essential weapons of warfare. The Marathas 
fired but a single volley with their old-fashioned matchlocks when they 
saw the enemy in front and directly threw the heavy weapon aside and 
rushed to close combat with their swords and spears. The use of fire-arms was 
thus limited in Maratha warfare. Cannon were used only for the defence of 
forts and fortified towns and but rarely in siege operations. It was, therefore, 
natural that a European disciplined force, expert in the use of guns, should 
strike terror and spread confusion in their ranks, though the advantage in 
point of numbers was vastly in their favour. When the English advanced 
upon Poona to help Raghunathrao, the Marathas were strong in numbers 
but they could not prevail against a foe armed with a vastly superior Weapon. 
Even the accidental report of a gun is known to have created confusion and 
dismay in the ranks of the forces of Chanda Saheb. if the Marathas were 
terribly afraid of the English army, it was not because they were cowards or 
lacked manliness, but because they simply dreaded the British guns. The same 
phenomenon was witnessed at Kabul when Colonel (now Lord) Roberts entered 
that city with a small British :force and was surrounded by an overwhelming 
number of Pathans. ‘The latter dared not approach the British, because. they 
were mortally afraid of the English guns.- Colonel Roberts, 1t 1s said, com- 
mitted several tactical blunders at the time. and Colonel Hanna is of opinion 
that. he escaped disaster by sheer good luck. We are, however, of opinion 
that the result was mainly due to the Pathans’ dread of the English rifle. ‘The 
Afghans and even the tribesmen on the frontier are now armed with rifles, 
though of a somewhat old-fashioned pattern, But, with the help of these, 
the Afridis were-able to drive back the English army at the time of the Tirah 
campaign, The glorious achievements of the Boers, too, were principally due 
to their being a with rifles, In pitched battles, discipline counts for 
much but in guerrilla warfare the only essential requisite is a rifle. = 
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12, ‘ The invitations to the citizens of Bombay to attend the Den Durbar 
are distributed: in a manner that is certainly likely to 
Invitations to Bombay provoke hostile criticism. Itis well to point out 
~< real attend the Delhi a the meetin and. Hanis. Commnnalest are very 
| woe cho (2), Small in point of numbers, though very prosperous. 
19th Jule dude Nevertheless, they have received more than their 
| | proper share of the invitations. Two Brahmins have 
likewise been invited, but not a single Maritha who is not a Brahmin. These 
Hindu gentlemen have been invited because they. are regarded as the leaders 
of the Hindu community. But the experience gained during the riots should 
have enlightened Government on this point. The riots revealed that: the true 
leaders of the masses, the men who possess and exercise extraordinary influence 
over them, are not Brahmin and Bania lawyers or doctors, but those who, 
though unknown to fame, are too well-known to and respected by the people. 
Of course, if Lord Curzon does not want these unostentatious individuals who 
are the true leaders of the people and can render the greatest assistance to 
Government in the hour. of need, we have nothing to say. But if His Lordship 
wishes to enlist their good-will and intensify their loyalty, he cannot do better 
than invite .a gentleman like Rao Sabeb Vandeker, the representative of the 
Mandvi Ward in the Corporation: of Bombay. More than once he has given 
unmistakable evidence that he exercises very great influence over Maratha mill- 
hands. The Maratha population of Bombay is nearly 400,000. Not even Sir 
Bhalchandra can hold the candle to Rao Saheb Vandekar in the Mandvi Ward. 
But he is a man of retiring disposition, and therefore forgotten by the Viceroy. 
This is indeed a great pity. We also regret that the Native Christians of Bombay 
have been entirely overlooked. They are among the most loyal and law-abiding 
citizens of Bombay. Their loyalty surely deserves adequate recognition. Two 
Native Christians from Bombay will not cause overcrowding at the Delhi 
Durbar. To forget them would be to injure them, as it would doubtless 
lower them in their own estimation as also in the estimation of others, We 
trust Lord Northcote will not forget the Native Christians of Bombay.” 


13, As intimated in our last issue, we shall first consider how far British 

| rule was established in this. country by sheer force 

Guerrilla warfare and the of arms. If we look at this question solely 
pike: the British conquest from g military point of view, leaving aside all 
ea (109), 8th July. Other considerations such as the tortuous but well- 
regulated policy of the British, the assistance derived 

by them ina full measure from recent scientific inveations, and the opportunity 
given to them of aggrandizing themselves in a period of disorder and internecine 
religious feuds in India, we are painfully constrained to observe that the 
display of British strategy and tactics in erecting the splendid fabric of British 
rule in India is very meagre, indeed, By the single strategic diversion made by 
Clive in attacking Arcot with a view to raise the siege of Trichinopoly, the 
British were able’to become masters of the whole of:the Madras Presidency 
without any rightful claim to that position, The display of military tactics on 


- the field of Plassey was inconsiderable, but the British were thereby enabled to 


extend their supremacy to the whole of Bengal, and when four years later the 
power of the Marathas and the Muhammadans alike was crushed on: tho field 
of Panipat, the English were left withcut a formidable political rival and found 
excellent scope for ostentatious interference in the politics of Native States like 
Oudh and Rohilkhand and for obtaining a footing at the Court of. Delhi. 
At one time some British statesmen were actuated with the foolish and. fatal 
ambition of trying conclusions with the united forces of the Maratha con- 
federacy, but the attempt was abandoned because they found by éxperience — 
that it was not in the line of shop-keepers to.excel in military prowess and that © 
it was a more prudent policy to pick up and eat a fruit when it. became ripe and 
fell, spontaneously from the tree, 7 1803 the British fought two pitched 
1 


battles with the Marathas at Assaye and Laswari, but then the English army was 


commanded at the time by a General of Europvan Gelebrity, viz., Wellington. 
Though the British by their militdry tactics 'secured.9 vigtory at the time, the 
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war did not terminate as they desired and the Marathas were not outwitted 
in strategy.- The British, though victorious in these battles, were obliged to 
make peace with Scindia and Holkar as a compromise, because they were in 
fear of the Maratha horse. But the vicious Bajirao was subsequently advised 
by his foolish counsellors, who were put up by the British representative at 


_ Poona, to disband his cavalry of 52,000 troops so that he might not lack money 


for his iniquitous course of conduct. It will, therefore, be more correct to say 
that the stupid and vicious Bajirao made a free gift of his kingdom to the English 
than that the latter acquired it by conquest. The English did not even experience 
that amount of trouble in acquiring the possession of Maharashtra, which they 
experienced in Burma after they had taken that province by deception. Nay, 
there were not wanting Brahmins in Poona at the time ready to plant the Union 
Jack on the walls of the Shanwar palace with their own hands. What happened 
in Poona took place alsoat Nagpur. By the year 1848, British supremacy was 
well established in India and it is no wonder that the Sikhs, though fighting 
with a fanatical fury fell before the advancing wave of British conquest. Atthe 
time of the Mutiny of 1857, British officers were disconcerted and dismayed, but 
the masses favoured British rule and the rebels had no leaders of even ordinary 
ability in their ranks with the exception of Tatya Topi and the Rani of 
Jhénsi, Hence, the Mutiny was suppressed the moment the rebels were 
confronted with a British force. History thus proves that the British did not 
conquer India by the sword, but it is at the same time apparent that the British 
army was dreaded universally, The sword might not have been drawn from 
the scabbard, but there is no doubt that alldreaded it. And British rule spread 
its victorious arms unchecked all over India either because the British sword 
was backed by tortuous policy or because a settled form of administration 
was naturally expected to assert its ascendency in provinces rife with disorder. 
Haidar outwitted the English in strategy and forced them to sign a treaty in 
the very heart of Madras. But eventually Tipu was killed and the British 
flag was hoisted on the walls of Seringapatam by a single Englishman. 
The Maratha confederacy shared the same fate. It was, therefore, natural that 
British might should have been held in great awe all over the country. But 
the British did not distinguish themselves by any actual display of military 
tactics. How were they then able to conquer the Marathas, Rajputs and 
Sikhs? Theanswer is that they were skilledin the use of guns and that their army 
was well drilled. The Marathas and Muhammadans, too, knew the use of fire-arms, 
but these were not considered the essential weapons of warfare. The Marathas 
fired but a single volley with their old-fashioned matchlocks when they 
saw the enemy in front and directly threw the heavy weapon aside and 
rushed to close combat with their swords and spears. The use of fire-arms was 
thus limited in Maratha warfare. Cannon were used only for the defence of 
forts and fortified towns and but rarely in siege operations. It was, therefore, 
natural that a European disciplined force, expert in the use of guns, should 
strike terror and spread confusion in their ranks, though the advantage in 
point of numbers was vastly in their favour. When the English advanced 
upon Poona to help Raghunathrao, the Marathas were strong in numbers 
but they could not prevail against a foe armed with a vastly superior weapon. 
Even the accidental report of a gun is known to have created confusion and 
dismay in the ranks of the forces of Chanda Saheb. if the Marathas were 
terribly afraid of the English army, it was not because they were cowards or 
lacked manliness, but because they simply dreaded the British guns. The same 
phenomenon was witnessed at Kabul when Colonel (now Lord) Roberts entered 
that city with a small British force and was surrounded by an overwhelming 
number of Pathans. The latter dared not approach the British, because. they 
were mortally afraid of the-English guns. Colonel Roberts, it is said, com- 
mitted several tactical blunders at the time. and Colonel Hanna is of opinion 
that he escaped disaster by sheer good luck. We are, however, of opinion 
that the result was mainly due to the Pathans’ dread of the English rifle. The 
Afghans and even the tribesmen on the frontier are now armed with rifles, 
though of a somewhat old-fashioned pattern, But, with the help of these, 


the Afridis were able to drive back the English army at the time of ‘the Tirah 


campaign. The glorious achievements of the Boers, too, were principally due 
to their being equipped with rifles, In pitched battles, discipline counts for 
much but in guerrilla warfare the only essential requisite is a rifle. 
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14, The people of India do not hate their foreign yoke. ‘Tiothem British 
| rule has proved a boon under which they enjoy and 
Alleged contrast between will continue to enjoy blessings never even dreamt 


the attitude of the people of ° : | . 7k 
oe eck Lad” temssts of by their forefathers in former times. ‘l'o the people 


British rule. of India, therefore, the attitude of the Irish people 
“Vértddarsh (140), 30th towards England is altogether incomprehensible in 
June. face of the fact that Ireland enjoys the same 


benefits at the hands of Englishmen as India does. 
The grievances of Ireland are of long standing but of late the Irish have been 
ventilating them openly and fearlessly. Some time ago, Michael Davitt, the 
leader of the [rish Nationalists, while speaking about His Majesty’s Coronation, 
ironically observed that the Ooronation was the fittest occasion for comme- 
moration by such of the Irish people as were evicted from their holdings, and 
brought to the verge of starvation. He further remarked that bon-fires should, 
be lighted on every hill-top by those who felt grateful to England for conferring 
these blessings upon Ireland. The cutting irony of the above remarks proves 
that England’s rule in Ireland has really become odious to the Irish. But it is 
difficult to understand why such should be the case when Ireland and India are 
governed with the same indulgence and when the latter country easily bears 
the British yoke, Indeed, the Irish should remember that the British yoke is 
really a blessing sent to them by God and that in treading the path of rebellion 
they pave the way to their certain ruin. | : 


15. The Boers, who a few days ago were the bitter foes of the British, 
have now become their fast friends. ‘lhe English are 
ddaieke rn Bed truly now lauding the acts of Boer heroism to the skies, 
Kél (105), 11th July. When the Boers abandoned their demand for independ- 
ence, Lord Kitchener, Lord Milner and Lord Roberts 
began to praise them effusively. And the Boers will never feel the want of 
British praise so long as they continue to bear the British yoke and pay taxes to 
the British. At the Royal Asiatic Society’s banquet, Lord Roberts seized the 
occasion to sound the praises of the Boers and even compared them with the 
Sikhs by way of paying a compliment to the latter. The Z7%mes, too, has taken 
up the parable and patted the Sikhs on the back for their valour. To a certain 
extent the comparison of the Boers with the Sikhs does no doubt hold good. 
Both were fighting for their country and were in the end conquered by 
England; both had to lay down their arms when they found the struggle 
hopeless. But the Times says that at the time of laying down their arms, the 
Sikhs accepted a present of two rupees each. Does this really show the ardent 
patriotism of the Sikhs? We doubt whether any one would be found: among 
the Boers who would consent toaccept a money present as a solace for the loss of 
his country’s independence. The Sikhs cannot, therefore, be fitly compared 
with the Boers. hey lack many of the good qualities possessed by the 
Boers. The Sikh’s ideals are not ennobling, He craves for an inorease to his 
pay or for the grant of a medal for his services in a campaign. Is this a sign 
of patriotism ? Our people fall short of the Boers in many noble qualities and 
whatever be the praises showered upon us by others, we must not forget that 
we are really grovelling in darkness. 


16. India forms as much a part of the British Empire as the Colonies. 
, But it is a matter for surprise that while British 
India and Imperial gtatesmen are profuse in their praises of the Colonies 


Federation. 


al for the assistance renderéd by them to the mother- 
4 ge Teo 2%) country, ag are studiously silent about India, 

| though she has contributed so much to England’s 
greatness and power. Is it right that the British statesmen, who are at 
maturing a scheme of Imperial- Federation for the Colonies, should ignore 
India’s claims altogether? It is difficult to understand why India, which has 
faithfully stood by England in every crisis in her fortunes and which can be more 
relied on than even the Colonies themselves, should be denied any share in the 
scheme of ne ee Federation now under contemplation. It issome consolation — 
to learn that there are some English statesmen who do feel the injustice of the 


> 


treatment at present accorded toIndia.. Sir Charles Dilke, who has very minute 


ly studied the question, is of opinion that any scheme of Imperial Federation 
which oxeindet T : 


ndia, which pays more than one-third of England’s military — 
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expenditure and which has contributed so much to England’s greatness outside 
the United Kingdom would be imperfect and positively unfair. As the 
constitution of the Indian Government differs from that of the Colonies, it will 
be necessary to make the scheme so far comprehensive as to be applicable 
_ to the circumstances of both. The Indian Government, which at the present 
moment is centralized, irresponsible, and opposed to the real progress of the 
Indian people, must be purged of all these defects. In short, any scheme of 
Imperial Federation which may be proposed should in fairness and equity 
include India and place her on an equal footing with the Colonies. 


17. The /agadhitechchhu of Poona, commenting on the burden of taxation in 
ae a — under the pe rule, observes :—We note with 
porigat re "\ +. Satisfaction the slight verbal change made by Lord 
aly apse raed at cls George Hamilton in his familiar sears that India is 
“the most lightly taxed country in the world.” His 
Lordship is now content to say, instead, that India is “the most lightly taxed 
country in Asia.” To test the incidence of taxation in any country we should 
not look to the amount of taxation actually levied but see whether it can 
possibly be raised at a critical time. Applying this test to India we find that 
taxation here has reached its utmost limit and that it will not admit of any 
increase at all. This is also perceived by Government themselves and that is 
why, when they wanted to raise more revenue, they adopted an indirect method 
of raising it, viz., by means of the currency. legislation. By this legislation, 
Government have increased the burden of taxation in India by at least thirty-six 
crores. ‘This will give one an idea of the unbearable limit to which the people 
of India are taxed under the British rule. In spite of all this, we are told again 
and again that we are very lightly taxed. The people of India aro to-day 
paying six crores of rupees more in taxes than they did in 1886, and it is 
probable this figure may soon he raised to twenty-one crores, while during 
the last sixteen years nota single tax has been repealed. This does not show 
that the Indians are lightly taxed. 


18. When a people are under their own Government, they experience no 
obstacles in the path of progress and prosperity. 


A request tothe Government ‘fake the case of Japan as an illustration, Is not 
of India to send out young 


Indians to foreign countries J@pan’s rise in the scale of civilisation due to the fact 
to study varions arts and that she has her own Government to control her 
crafts at the expense of the destinies? Inthe case of India, this is not the case. 


By oe Say éji Vijay (88), 5th India is under an alien rule and her foreign rulers are 
July. ih i ti not generous enough to look upon her interests as their 


: own, Even Nepal lately furnished an illustration of the 
above proposition. The Government of that State recently sent eight young men 
to study. various useful arts and crafts at the Imperial University of Tokio. 
The entire expense of these young men will be borne by the Government 
of Nepal. His Highness the Gaikwar also sent out some young men from his 
State with a similar object in view. Why, then, cannot the Government of 
India do what the Gaikwar and the Government of Nepal successfully 
attempted ? Can we not attribute the indifference of the Government of India 
to the fact that they look upon their Indian subjects as aliens? 


19. Allnatives of India, whether educated or otherwise, receive the common 

chy designation of ‘coolies’ in South Africa and as such 
Arege py pe ages gy are not allowed to travel in cars and carriages used 
Vidya Vilés (142) 4th aly. by the white population. 1s it fair that a Hindu, 
= — ~ however high-born he may be, should be reckoned 
inferior to the lowest white labourer? What would be the feelings of the whites — 
if they were to receive the same kind of treatment which thoy extend to the people 
of this country ? The invidious distinctions which are observed in South Africa 
between the white and the coloured population, reflect the greatest discredit 
upon a civilized ‘people like the English, The latter should remember that by 
treating the Indians in this manner they render themselves deserving of similar 
treatment at the hands of foreigners in other countries, | 
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20. . Proposals are being broached, it is said, to grant an extension of two 
ee ee Ge or three years to Lord Curzon to enable His Lordship 
—. of , a yer to mi out his pr empeess : gga We also — 
ars rie ¢ ' cordially approve of the proposal. Up till now His 
te Prircove x jong Ax Aleta Excellency has‘fed the people of India upon mere 
- Sudhérak (40), 9th July. § promises and most of the reforms contemplated by 

. 7 him are not as yet accomplished facts. It is but 
fair that His Excellency should be given an opportunity to make good his 


promises and to fully carry out his programme of reforms. 


21. “It is really a satisfactory thing to note that the Presidency Association 
' Alleged nineties of thcow- has recently sent a petition to the British Parliament 
ing upon India the costinci- On the question of the contemplated increase in the 
dental to the increase inthe already heavy military charges which India has to 
i? Pony ar med "r84),- Sth bear. The present financial burden is the result of the 
Fidy, Bee. A ’ Army Amalgamation scheme which was drawn up 
and carried out in distinct and direct contravention of 
the view of shrewd and experienced statesmen, India can murmur but she 
cannot go any further. Her interests lie in the hands of those who care more 
for the interests of Englishmen than for those of the Indians......... It is not 
fair that Mr. Brodrick should include the Indian army in his scheme for re- 
organising the British army. And if he does it, it is evidently for Imperial 
purposes and the Imperial expenditure ought to be borne by England and_ not 
by India. That India’s interests .are very. rarely consulted when additional 
burdens are thrown on her is an open secret and it is, we think, the duty of 
the Government of India and of our public bodies and Associations to represent 
to the British Parliament the injustice that is being done to this country.” - 


| 22. ‘Reuter wires that, speaking in the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour 
ei a said that the question of additional charges to be borne 
Kesari (109) a Jah “Y> by India on account of the increase in the British 
soldier’s pay is under consideration. It is impossible to 

find in this statement any clue to the probable decision that will be arrived at. 
But it may safely be assumed thatit will be on the principle of ‘ woe to the 
conquered,’ . The injustice of the burden to be imposed on India on account of 
the increased pay of the British soldier is obvious ; and as soon as a definite 
pronouncement on the subject was madecin Parliament, the Indian press 
from One end of the country to the other vehemently protested against the 
action of the Home Government. And be it said to the credit of the Anglo- 
Indian. journals that most of them, too, joined in the protest. The Bombay 
public, acting. under the kad of the Presidency Association, has lately 
addressed a petition in the matter to the House of Commons, and it may be 
hoped that Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Caine and other influential members will 
once more call the attention of the House to this instance of benevolent 
administration of India by the Crown. We believe the Government of India 
do.not approve of the increased burden put oo the back of India, and a protest 
made by them will strengthen the hands of the friends of India in Parliament.” 
[The Kesari writes in a similar strain and adds:—Thbe relief given to India 
by the Indian Expenditure Commission in consequence of the re-adjustment 
of military charges between England and India amounted to two hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds per annum, But the recent increase in the British 
soldier’s pay sanctioned by the Home Government would throw an annual burden 
of seven hundred. and. eighty-six thousand pounds upon India. This crafty 
licy befitting. a Marwareedces not become those who call themselves rulers. 
The . WViskeid was not even informed previously of the proposal to increase the 
British soldier’s pay, and His Lordship, it is said, came to know of it only, when 
an announcement was made on the subject in Parliament. Mr. Caine and other 
M.P.s, who sympathise with India, held a meeting in London to consider this 
subject and a deputation appointed by the meeting waited upon Lord George 
Hamilton, who promised to publish the correspondence on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Military authorities in England. The 
Bombay Presidency Association has also forwarded a memorial to Parliament:on 
ponder and it is to be seen how far the agitation on the question proves 
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22. It is ramoured 


Adverse comments upon 
the rumoured proposal to 
increase the salaries of Indian 
High Court Judges, | 

Native Opinion (34), 9th 
July. | 
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that the Indian Aligh Court Judges complain of the 


inadequacy of the salaries they get at present. Their 
salaries were only recently increased and we are not 
sure whether it would be right or equitable to sanction 
a further increase inthemat the expense of the poor 
Indian rayat. Again, if any proposal about the 
revision of the salaries of the Indian Judiciary is actually 


under . consideration, why should not the claims of Subordinate Judges and 


other lower grade Judici 


officers also receive consideration? A slight addition 


to the pay of the latter will not be a very heavy burden upon the country’s 
exchequer, whereas an increase in the salaries of High Court Judges, who 
already draw higher salaries than the Judges in America, will add greatly to the 
country’s expenditure, The rayats would not mind the strain if, for. the increased . 
remuneration, they could be sure of having better qualified Judges to dispense 
justice to them. But favouritism stands in the way, and it is worthy of note 
that we have at present men of inferior ability on the Bench even with the 
recently increased scale of salaries. We, therefore, hope that if the question 
of revising the scale of the salaries of High Court Judges is really before the 
Secretary of State for India, he would carefully consider the points urged above 
and prevent the perpetration of a jobbery in the sacred domain of justice. 


24. “ We had quoted in our last issue some figures from the volume of Judicial 
and Administrative Statistics to show that the revenue 


Alleged costliness of civil 
justice in India. — 

Voice of India (14), 5th 
July. 


derived from the Civil and Criminal Courts in Madras, 
for the last five years, left a handsome surplus over 
the total expenditure. Not only had civil suitors to 


pay for the dispensing of both civil and criminal justice, 
but what was left from the revenue was, it may be presumed, spent on objects 
which could have furthered neither the ends of justice nor the interests of 


liké India? Here 
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as'a commercial commodity, It is not administered : it is, in a sense, sold, 
Hence the complaint that justice in India exists for the rich, and not for the 
poor. | _ ! 


25. Society in Buropo is so strangely constituted that there is apparent, 
F in the manners, customs, usages and beliefs of 
Observations on the Sand- Fuyropeans, a certain artificiality or some sentiment. 
hurst Scandal. : ‘ ! h 
Kesari (109), 8th July. carried to extravagant extremes. Whether th 
are discharging their public duties such as giving 
vent to their feeling of joy at a military victory or expressing their sorrow 
ata national misfortune, or concentrating public opinion to bring its 
overpowering influence to bear upon the policy of Government, or 
whether they are engaged in carrying out dark designs such as thefts, frauds 
or murders, or taking part in socialistic conspiracies or rebellions, the fact noted 
above invariably finds illustration in their acts more or less. The recent 
disturbance created by the cadets at Sandhurst will also serve to 
emphasise the above assertion. A series of mysterious fires occurred in 
the College and the College authorities and the War Office have issued 
stringent orders stopping all leave with a view to enferce discipline. 
The cadets were annoyed at this and two- hundred of them left the College 
in a body and thereby expressed their displeasure at the disciplinary measures 
ordered by the authorities. They further created a disturbance, smashed 
lanterns and overturned the tables in the College garden. They had a 
méleé with the picket sent out after them and trundled the gravel-roller into 
the lake and were about to throw the cannon in front of the College into the 
lake likewise when the College authorities came upon the scene and stopped 
the disturbance. Lord Roberts has ordered sixty of the cadets to be rusticated 
unless the culprits of the undiscovered fires are found out. It is stated that 
twenty-seven cadets are leaving the College. The pupils trained in the College 
get commissions in the army after the completion of their course and discipline 
is the chief characteristic of the British army. It is, therefore, not a good sign 


that youths who have a military career before them should behave in such a 
frivolous and disorderly manner. 


26. “It does look odd at first sight, that of all provinces Bengal should hold 
a public meeting in honour of Shivaji. Bengal, like 
The Shivaji celebration at QGujarét, even now stands in awe of that.name. What 
bats f India (14), 6th does this demonstration then mean? Does it mean 
Saly ; Deshabhakta (15), 8th tbat the Bengali worships the god whom he dreads, 
July. reserving cold contempt for the god he loves? Not so. 
) Those who have eyes to see need no one to tell them 
that a new sense of nationality, a larger ideal of patriotism, is springing up 
among the people—a circumstance for which England may well claim credit. 
Those who, again, compare the great Mardtha leader with Rob Roy, seem to 
lack the faculty of historical criticism, Shivaji had his faults; but he was less 
selfish than Napoleon, for instance, and with equal opportunities, might have lived 
to loom as large in history.......... It.is said that this Shivaji celebration in Calcutta 
means an exchange of inter-provincial courtesies—that, as the Marathas 
‘worship’ Keshub Chunder Sen and other Bengali worthies, so the Bengalis 
‘worship ’ Shivaji. Have we really, on this side, ever done honour to Keshub, 
or Vidiasagar, or Kristodas, or Rajendralal, or Ram Mohan Roy, the noblest 
Roman of them all? When, where, how? Only a few monthsago this writer 
asked a number of friends to buy up and distribute copies of Kam Mohan’s life 
by that devoted Englishwoman, the late Miss Collet, who had collected the 
materials with infinite trouble and had written the. book on her bed of pain. 
Copies were offered for less than the printer’s cost; but there was no respons¢ 
to speak of. Nearer home we have the instance of the favourite poet of Guiestt 
Dayaram, to whom. we have paid ‘national honours’ more than once, at 
towards whose portrait we have, up to now, collected the magnificent sum of 
rupees one hundred odd. Such is our ‘worship’ of national heroes, our 
‘reverence ’ of patriots 


hoe wp our ‘adoration’ of India, our mother-land ! 
supart meetings at three annas four pies each are about all we 
those whom we profess to ‘ worship,’ ‘ reverence ’ and ‘adore,’ No, 


We are clever people, 
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- ‘A suygestion’ in ‘connec- 


- dion with the election of a Stanley of Alderley should be ask 


let us be real, even as politicians ; otherwise, we make ourselves. ridiculous, 
and desecrate, instead of consecrating, the memories we cherish in oily 
words.” (The Deshabhakta expresses its approval of the Shivaji celebration 
in Caleutta and suggests that similar celebrations should also be held at all 
important places in India in honour of Victoria the Good.] | 


27. Commenting on the celebration of the Shivaji festival at Calcutta, 
the Kathidwar Times says:—The Hindu community 
must have learnt with no little gratification that the 
sacred momory of the great founder of the Maratha 
on is dearly cherished even in far away Calcutta, Shivaji has laid not merely 
Maharashtra but the entire country under a deep debt of gratitude. In the time 
of Aurangzebe, the Hindu religion was well-nigh in danger of being uprooted 
from the land. That bigoted Emperor had struck terror into the hearts of even 
the brave Rajputs, and had not Shivaji risen just at this crisis in the fortunes of 
Hinduism, the ruthless scythe of Muhammadan vandalism would have fallen with 
unerring precision on the ancient religion of our land, It is quite in the 
fitness of things, therefore, that Shivaji’s name should be cherished and respected 
all over India. The formal celebration of the anniversary of Shivaji’s birth or 
his coronation is but an outcome of the spirit of hero-worship which the East 
has imbibed from the West, Such celebrations deserve to be encouraged, for 
in India the worship of national heroes serves to strengthen the bonds of union 
between the different communities, In this respect the promoters of the 
Shivaji festivals and of the Indian National Congress can be said to have a 
common aim in view. 


Kéthidwar Times (21), 6th 
Jaly. 


28, The Gujardti expresses unstinted gratification at the celebration 
Gujarati (16), 6th July, of the Shivaji festival at Calcutta and remarks :— 

»—--** -[t is very desirable in the interests of our country 
to encourage festivals in honour of the great men who have figured pro- 
minently in our past history. Such festivals not only serve to keep the 
memory of our national heroes green in the recollections of the people 
but also to instil into their minds fervent hopes and aspirations for the 
rise of their country. It is true thatthe Anglo-Indian papers are ever on 
the alert to havea fling at celebrations like the Shivaji festival and to 
belittle the virtues of our national heroes, but one does not need much pene- 
tration to discover their motives in doing so. The Anglo-Indians have hitherto 
exercised uncontrolled sway over the country and are naturally alarmed 
at the sentiment of patriotism which is just beginning to grow in the 
minds of the Indians. In course of time this budding sentiment, they 
fear, will act as a powerful check to their high-handedness. They spend 
all their efforts, therefore, to arrest the growth of our patriotism. They profess 
to look askance at patriotic movements like the Shivaji festival and preach 
that they are tainted with disloyalty to British rule. But the Shivaji move- 
ment in spite, | seg because of, Anglo-Indian opposition is gaining 
strength day by day and is spreading far and wide over the country. This is as 
it-should be, for, under.the benign rule of the British, every subject-nation 


is at liberty to foster, in its own way, its patriotic feelings. And there is 


nothing in patriotism which conflicts with loyalty. Onthe contrary, where 
there is no patriotism there can be no true loyalty. Such loyalty, as has been 


‘too much in evidence of late, is not genuine loyalty but a meretricious substitute 
‘based upon selfishness; and the authorities reckon it at its true worth, how- 
ever much they may outwardly belaud it. 


29. “It would be interesting to know in what light the responsible 
Congress Executive take the suggestion that Lord 
to be the Presi- 


President for the nest.Indian dent of the next Congress. In one way, the noming- 


National Congress. tion of an outsider would he a relief to the Congress 
‘unte Sociat Reformer (), © mmittees, because the list of Indian gentlemen 


seem to be a very large one. On any other ground, we are. unable to see that 
Lord Stanley’s Steno will meet the needs of the hour, ‘The present gitua- 
tion calls for a man who has made a systematic study of Indian political, social 
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and economical subjects in' India, Lord Stanley’s sympathy is well-known and 
well-assured. The President of the Congress however must be one who cannot 
only criticise Govérnment but give a straight lead to the people in the many 

erplexing problems that demand consideration. Such a man is the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokuldas Parekh, such a man is the Honourable Professor Gokhale. 
Mr. Gokuldas in particular has done strenuous work of a kind which no living 
Indian politician has even attempted, His work has been loudly appreciated. 
And he has been treated with scanty courtesy by Government. If there were 
any sincerity in our applause of his action, in the resentment expressed by us at 
the treament Selobiak to him by the powers that be, we should reward his 
constancy, public spirit and self-sacrifice by conferring on him the highest 
honour in our gift, The very fact that the suggestion has to be made shows 
that all is not right in our public life. We shall not deserve such unselfish 


public service if, on account of any petty notions, we fajl to honour the man 
who renders it,”’ 


30. The reply of the Bombay Government to the memorial of .the 
sedi utite Muska G Presidency Association on the subject of remissions 
maths ‘ oe tage Aa + of land revenue is calculated to create wide-spread 
the Presidency Association disappointment among the agriculturists in the Presi- 


‘ve emissions of revenue dency. The reply evidently shows that the Bombay 


arrears in the Presidency. 


Government is intolerant of public criticism and 

vin tee” Samachar (51), ynwilling to back out of the awkward position into 
fe which it has drifted by an obstinate adherence to an 
exploded policy. The Local Government has miserably failed to meet the 
weighty reasons urged by the Association for wiping the famine slate clean 
and thereby giving a new lease of life to the distressed rayats of this Presidency. 
It is significant that the Local Government has not attempted in its reply to 
show how its present attitude squares with the intentions of the Government 
of India which were clearly and unmistakably set forth during the Budget 
(lebate in the Supreme Legislative Council. We only hope the Presidency Asso-. 
ciation will not be daunted by the undeserved rebuff dealt out to it by the local 
authorities and that it will lose no time in approaching the Government of 


India with a representation on this momentous question. 


31, ‘It requires no ordinary amount of courage and patience on the part 


mere ys of our public men and political-Associations to persist 
nue and the representation 12 addressing representations to Government, perha 


‘of the Bombay Presidency Only to court snubbing as a reward for their dis- 


Auecintion to oe a interested exertions in the cause of the public. - Faith 
overnment on the subdject, } : | ) 
Gujaréti (16), th July, and hope are a source of perpetual encouragement, 


guy sole’ and a consciousness that one’s cause is just tends 
g. cols. . ta or 
to keep up flagging activity. Hence it is that 
we find the Bombay Presidency Association once more trying to ruuse 
to a sense of its duty that hopelessly obstinate entity known as the Land 
Revenue Department............. The representation is not conceived in a 
spirit of timidity. It is a vigorous but temperate protest against the 
oped laid down by the Local Government for the guidance of District 
flicers in carrying out their orders in regard to the remission of arrears. 
When these instructions were issued in April last we stood almost alone in dis- 
approving of the principles adopted by Government, when so many of 
yur contemporaries allowed themselves to be misled by the plausibilities 
of the Resolution in question, Its most objectionable feature was that it 
involved harassing and unsatisfactory inquiries into individual cases by underlings 


of the Land Revenue Department. The principle of making those pay who 
‘re in 4 position to discharge their dues is, in theory, perfectly just and equit- 
‘able. But-the difficulties in enforcing it in practice are simply insuperable, — 


‘Suecessive Famine Commissions and especially the last one have condemned the 


mn pay and 


those who cannot. But the Bombay Government has all along ‘persisted in it, 
-from the lic as ‘well as the Sera The Bombay : PeSiaer Association 
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of Lord Ourzon’s Government. of ‘wiping the famine slate of India clean,’ 
Their representation is a sufficiently plain-spoken remonstrance against the 
policy obstinately persisted in by the Local Government. Memorials and 
petitions and public meetings are all a thankless task in this country. But 
all the same, if has to be done in a fearless and disinterested spirit, and we con- 
gratulate the Association upon the able, vigorous and temperate memorial they — 
have submitted on a subject of overwhelming importance to the helpless, 
voiceless and broken peasantry of this Presidency.”’ 


32. “The Bombay poh | ae has cece gee addressed a strong 
memorial to the Government of Bombay in the 
i ee (31), 10th matter of the remission of arrears of aad” revenue, 
ie The Government of India have placed Rs, 1,30,00,000 
at the disposal of the Government of Bombay to be used for this purpose.. And 
they have arrived at this figure on the strength of the information supplied by 
the Collectors as regards the actual and probable suspensions of land revenue 
for the two years 1900-1901 and 1901-1902. The only course open to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay under these circumstances was to at once write off the 
arrears Of land revenue and allow the rayats to reap the fullest advantage of 
the generosity of the Supreme Government. The Government of Bombay was 
only a.channel, in this instance, through which the bounty of the Government 
of India ought to bave flowed unimpeded. But the Local Government has gone 
out of its way to issue instructions to the District Officers to inquire into the 
circumstances of the cultivators and landholders with a view to determine their 
ability to pay off the arrears from means other than actual borrowing. After this 
inquiry the Local Government proposes to grant remissions to those only who can- 
not discharge their dues without borrowing. Setting apart for a while the ques- 
tion of the declared intentions of the Government of Iadia, we very strongly 
object to the obstinate adherence by the Bombay Government to the principle of 
individual enquiry. This principle is a favourite one with amateur political 
theorists. In practice, however, it is not only a total failure but is even 
a, source of considerable mischief.” 


33, ‘The Presidency eg has Ege a representation to the 
: Bombay Government in which the latter have been 
ee urged to extend to the rayats the same measure of 
liberal treatment in the matter of remissions of land revenue as has been put 
at their disposal by the generosity of the Government of India. The public 
press made a protest at the proper time, when the Bombay Government sought 
in their own way to interpret the intentions of the Government of India in the 
matter of the 117 and odd lakhs of suspended land revenue, and laid down their 
own rules for giving the rayats the benefit of these remissions. But the protest 
now made, though unsupported by grounds not already urged, has the distinct 
advantage of being made at a very opportune moment. For the withholding of 
the rains has brought on almost a terrible crisis in the condition of the rayat, 
and it is just at this time that the Bombay Government must be reminded of the 
disastrous consequences which a policy of unwise discrimination acd illiberality 
is likely to entail upon the distressed rayat. We are sure the Bombay Govern- 
ment do not desire to intercept the operation of the measure of relief allowed 
by the Government of India. But they are still fondly clinging to their fad ‘of 
individual inquiry, and very probably it is owing to this circumstance that they 
seem, in their Resolution of the 21st of April last, to have discouated from the 
relief given by the Government of India,” | 


24, The Government of India sanctioned remissions of land revenue 
amounting to one crore and thirty lacs of rupees and 
even promised to make good the loss which the Local 
Government would have to bear in consequence of 
ae the remission, Butthe Local Government nullified 

the generosity of the Imperial Government by issuing a Resolution in April 
last directing that those who may be found. after. individual enquiries to be 
able to meet the revenue demand without borrowing should not obtain remis- 
sion. The principle of individual enquiry, however plausible it might appear 
at first sight, inevitably leads to vexation and oppression when carried out in 
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practice. And the latest Famine Commission has declared itself to be opposed to 
this principle; and has recommended wholesale remissions to the cultivators in tracts 
where there isa general failure of crops, But the Bombay Government is 
not prepared to act upon this recommendation. It was the intention of 
the Government of India, too, when they sanctioned remissions to the 
extent of two erores at the Budget meeting, that there should be no dis- 
tinction made between cultivators who are able and who are not able to pay the 
assessment, but that all should obtain the concession and- that the famine slate 
of India should be wiped clean. But the Bombay Government still cling to 
their fad of ‘ individual inquiry.’ We fail to see how they have any authority 
to issue a Resolution which will have the effect of preventing the cultivators 
from benefiting by the generosity of the Government of India. The Bombay 
Presidency Association have submitted a representation to the Local Government 
praying that effect may be given even so late in the day to the beneficent mten- 
tions of the Government of india, but we doubt whether the representation will 
produce any effect upon the Local Government which seems bent upon carrying 
out its own capricious intentions to the disregard of those of the Government 
of India, [The Mumbai Vaibhav makes similar comments, | 


35. “The ways of the Land Revenue Department and its me are 
| ea very strange indeed, ......... A. correspondent has 
home oF “a erage fF ee 9 ehiosaial ya to the dailies which sire how even 
ties in the Thana Districtin a very wealthy and influential khot runs the risk 
& certain case. of being treated in the matter of revenue collec- 
Gujardis (16), 6th Jnly, sions, ‘The Collector of Théna demanded from him 
Rs, 5,000, being the amount of expenses on account of 
a revision survey of certain lands made during the time of the former khot. The 
present proprietor repudiated his liability, at the same time expressing his 
willingness to pay the amount, if:a Civil Court decided the question against 
him. But this is too dilatory a procedure to be followed. The Land Revenue 
Code provides a summary remedy in the shape of attachment and sale of the 
property of a person who is adjudged to be a defaulter by the revenue officials, 
and we are not surprised to find that they resorted to it un the present occasion, 
just to teach a lesson to the khot who, in their opinion, was not sufficiently pliant 
but refractory and contumacious. The Collector is said to have issued orders 
for the attachment of all the immoveable properties of the khot, together with 
the contents thereof, which were worth a hundred times more than the amount of 
the demand, Locks were put on the buildings, chawls, warehouses and all 
grain lying in the open, and books of account were also attached. The 


_ correspondent has omitted to mention that some of the shopkeepers who 


were tenants of the khot had to leave their shops, when they were locked. ......... 
A portion of the khot’s grain was sold in satisfaction of the amount of the 


claim. But the correspondent says that the attachment was not entirely 


removed amntil three weeks after! ‘The Coliector’s order for the removal of 


' attachment was made onthe 5th May, but the attachment notwithstanding 


remained till the 30th May! ‘Ihe processes for the recovery of dues are, of 
course, very swift in their operation. But there is no temptation to act as 
speedily and restore things to their status quo when the dues are recovered. 
ater Why it was deemed necessary to attach all the properties of the khot 
and to evict shopkeep: rs living in chawls, when the attachment of one grain- 
house would have more than suiticed to protect the interests of Government, 


' and to continue the attachment three weeks after the dues had been recovered 


18 more than wecan say. ‘The case evitently requires investigation at the 


_hands of Government.” 


36. The Kesari, adverting to the same subject, remarks :—Nobody needs to 
Kesari (109), &th july; be told once more that the actions of the subordinate 
Satya Shodhak (182), executive are frequently quite opposed to the intentions 
of Government. The Honourable Mr. Parekh. has 


thoroughly exposed, at the time of the “ ujarét- Revenue Enquiry, the devices 
resorted to by the oilicials in collecting land revenue, Some people might — 
- think that these practices are ‘contined to Gujardét alone, but. recently an 
instance of high-handed procedure on the part of Revenue officers has occurred 
in the Théna District. A gentleman purchased the khoti right of some villages 
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in the Thdéna District and the authorities demanded from him the cost of the 
revision survey of the lands purchased by him. As the survey was made 
during the time of the previous khot, the new khot objected to pay the cost 
until a Civil Court decided that the burden must fall on him. The Revenue 
authorities proceeded under the Land Revenue Code and levied the amount 
from the new khot by attaching the whole of his moveable and immoveable 
property and causing needless annoyance to his tenants. If they wished to 
recover Ks. 5,000 from him, they could very well have done so by attaching a 
single grain-depdt belonging to the khot; but they went to the length of 
attaching the whole of his property. If the authorities behave in this high- 
handed manner towards a rich and influential khotin the matter of collecting 
land revenue, what must be their attitude towards poor and illiterate cultivators ? 
We leave it to our readers to imagine the condition of the poor agriculturists 
under such circumstances. [The Satya Shodhak makes similar comments. | 


37, ‘*The outlook for the impoverished agriculturist is indeed exceedingly 
ia halk ia dismal as we write, although all hope is not yet lost. 
wilinisene i sae I to Gov. Under the circumstances, we think, we are entitled to 
ernment to be prepared in time ask at this early stage what may be the preparations 
to cope with a possiblo famine. the Bombay Government has made or is making to 
‘ ig (19), th prevent famine and the terrible distress which will 
ee follow in its train so far as the mass of the rayats, 
already prostrated and disabled, are concerned....... Weask the question in order 
that we may not have the unpleasant spectacle of a repetition of that unreadi- 
ness, that incapacity, and that melancholy meanness which characterised the 
entire famine relief operations of the Bombay Government in 1899-1900. 
Our anxiety to put the question is all the greater inasmuch as we notice that 
there has been as yet no repentance absolutely at head-quarters so far as the 
relations of the Bombay Government with the down-trodden and impoverished 
agriculturists are concerned. Had there been any repentance, had there been 
anything like acandid acknowledgment of grave errors universally pointed out, - 
and had there been the slightest willingness to deviate from the old path of 
wrong-headedness and persistent obstinacy, we should have found it with regard 
to its action in the matter of the remission of the arrears of land revenue for 
which the humane Government of Lord Curzon has generously provided a crore 
and thirty lakhs. But the orders of the Local Government in the matter of 
remissions plainly indicate the prevailing mood and temper of the authorities 
responsible for -the agricultural prosperity of the Presidency. We think, 
therefore, this is the most opportune time to ring the tocsin of alarm and once 
more warn the erring Government of Bombay against a repetition of its most 
illiberal and narrow-minded policy of famine relief in combating the calamity 
which now unfortunately looms in the near distance. It is much to be hoped 
that it will, even at this late hour, profit by the bitter and costly experience 
of the past, learn wisdom, and do its byst to wipe off the stain which the Indian 
world, and the MacDonnell Commission in particular, have cast on its adminis- 
tration, Will Lord Northcote be equal to the occasion ? We are fully aware of 
His Excellency s deep sy npathy for the indigent rayat. But such sympathy 
is of no use unless accompanied by practical wisdom and statecraft.” 


38. “The discussion that has taken place on :he paper read before the 

i tig e Bombay Medical Union by Dr Turner, Health Oificer 

Pr nbs ae iam of Bombiy, on the treatment of plague by Dr. 
Gn connection With Professor Lustig’s curative serum, has made it amply cleur that, 
Lustig’s carative plague if used in the earlier staye of the disease, the serum can 
serum treatment. in a major.ty of c.ses effect a complete cure.......... The 

| PP MB. so (24), Oth treatment is as yet in the prim ry stage of its trial, and 
ee nn ee in order to make it ab:olutely successful some more 
experience is needed both with regard to the preparation of the serum and the 
proper method of using it. At aay rate, it is not ia accord with the spirit of 
scientific research to give up the treatment altogether after it has shown such 
tangible results. The only question now remaining to be considered is who is to 
pay the cost of preparing the serum? Hithérto the Buoiubay Government 
and the local Municipal Corporation have borne the whole burden of the cost, but 
the former have, for reasons. best known to themselves, recently washed their 
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practice. And the latest Famine Commission has declared itself to be opposed to 
this principle; and has recommended wholesale remissions to the cultivators in tracts 
where there isa general failure of crops, But the Bombay Government is 
not prepared to act upon this recommendation. It was the intention of 
the Government of India, too, when they sanctioned remissions to the 
extent of two erores at the Budget meeting, that there should be no dis- 
tinction made between cultivators who are able and who are not able to pay the 
assessment, but that all should obtain the concession and that the famine slate 
of India should be wiped clean. But the Bombay Government still cling to 
their fad of ‘ individual inquiry.’ We fail to see how they have any authority 
to issue a Resolution which will have the effect of preventing the cultivators 
from benefiting by the generosity of the Government of India. The Bombay 
Presidency Association have submitted a representation to the Local Government 
praying that effect may be given even so late in the day to the beneficent mten- 
tions of the Government of ladia, but we doubt whether the representation will 
produce any effect upon the Local Government which seems bent upon carrying 
out its own capricious intentions to the disregard of those of the Government 
of India, [The Mumbai Vaibhav makes similar comments, | 


35. “The ways of the Land Revenue Department and its = ” 

| Tne _.,. very strange indeed, ......... A. correspondent has 
an, a et ae py’ te mye to the dailies which fi how even 
ties in the Théna Districtin a very wealthy and influential khot runs the risk 
a certain case. : of being treated in the matter of revenue collec- 
Gujardis (16), 6th July, tions, ‘The Collector of Thdna demanded from him 
Rs. 5,000, being the amount of expenses on account of 
arevision survey of certain lands made during the time of the former khot. The 
present proprietor repudiated his liability, at the same time expressing his 
willingness to pay the amount, if:a Civil Court decided the question against 
him. But this is too dilatory a procedure to be followed. The Land Revenue 
Code provides a summary remedy in the shape of attachment and sale of the 
property of a person who is adjudged to be a defaulter by the revenue officials, 
and we are not surprised to find that they resorted to it un the present occasion, 
just to teach a lesson to the khot who, in their opinion, was not sufficiently pliant 
but refractory and contumacious. The Collector is said to have issued orders 
for the attachment of all the immoveable properties of the khot, together with 
the contents thereof, which were worth a hundred times more than the amount of 
the demand. Locks were put on the buildings, chawls, warehouses and all 
grain lying in the open, and books of account were also attached. The 


- correspondent has omitted to mention that some of the shopkeepers who 


were tenants of the khot had to leave their shops, when they were locked. ......... 
A portion of the khot’s grain was sold in satisfaction of the amount of the 


claim. But the correspondent says that the attachment was not entirely 


removed wntil three weeks after! The Coltector’s order for the removal of 


' attachment was made on the 5th May, but the attachment notwithstanding 


remained till the 30th May! the processes for the recovery of dues are, of 
course, very swift in their operation, But there is no témptation to act as 
speedily and restore things to their status quo when the dues are recovered. 
apaae iG Why it was deemed necessary io aitach all the properties of the khot 
and to evict shopkeep rs living in chawls, when the attachment of one grain- 
house would have more than suiticed to protect the interests of Government, 


' and to continue the attachment three weeks after the dues had been recovered 


is more than wecan say. ‘The case eviiently requires investigation at the 


hands of Government.” 


_ 86. The Kesari, adverting to the same subject, remarks :—Nobody needs to 
Kesari (109), 8th suly ; be told once mure that the actions of the subordinate 


_ Satya Shodhak (182), executive are frequently quite vpposed to the intentions 
July, | of Government. The Honourable Mr. Parekh. has 


thoroughly exposed, at the time of the “ ujarét- Revenue Enquiry, the devices 


~ resorted to by the oilicials in collecting land revenue, Some people might 
' think that these practices are ‘contined to Gujarat alone, but. recently an 


instance of high-handed procedure on the part of Revenue officers has occurred 
in the Théna District. A gentleman purchased the khoti right of some villages 
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in the Thana District and the authorities demanded from him the cost of the 
revision survey of the lands purchased by him. As the survey was made 
during the time of the previous khot, the new khot objected to pay the cost 
until a Civil Court decided that the burden must fallon him. The Revenue 
authorities proceeded under the Land Revenue Code and levied the amount 
from the new khot by attaching the whole of his moveable and immoveable 
property and causing’ needless annoyance to his tenants. If they wished to 
recover Rs. 5,000 from him, they could very well have done so by attaching a 
single grain-depdt belonging to the khot; but they went to the length of 
attaching the whole of his property. If the authorities behave in this high- 
handed manner towards a rich and influential khotin the matter of collecting 
and revenue, what must be their attitude towards poor and illiterate cultivators ? 
We leave it to our readers to imagine the condition of the poor agriculturists 
under such circumstances. [The Satya Shodhak makes similar comments. } 


37. =“ The outlook for the impoverished agriculturist is indeed exceedingly 
iia “Wiis isis dismal as we write, although all hope is not yet lost. 
piled a anton to Gov. Under the circumstances, we think, we are entitled to 
ernment to be prepared in time ask at this early stage what may be the preparations 
tocope with a possiblo famine. the Bombay Government has made or is making to 
j sig gpa (19), th = prevent famine and the terrible distress which will 
a ee follow in its train so far as the mass of the rayats, 
already prostrated and disabled, are concerned....... Weask the question in order 
that we may not have the unpleasant spectacle of a repetition of that unreadi- 
ness, that incapacity, and that melancholy meanness which characterised the 
entire famine relief operations of the Bombay Government in 1899-1900. 
Our anxiety to put the question is all the greater inasmuch as we notice that 
there has been as yet no repentance absolutely at head-quarters so far as the 
relations of the Bombay Government with the down-trodden and impoverished 
agriculturists are concerned. Had there been any repentance, had there been 
anything like acandid acknowledgment of grave errors universally pointed out, - 
and had there been the slightest willingness to deviate from the old path of 
wrong-headedness and persistent obstinacy, we should have found it with regard. 
to its action in the matter of the remission of the arrears of land revenue for 
which the humane Government of Lord Curzon has generously provided a crore 
and thirty lakhs. But the orders of the Local Government in the matter of 
remissions plainly indicate the prevailing mood and temper of the authorities 
responsible for -the agricultural prosperity of the Presidency. We think, 
therefore, this is the most opportune time to ring the tocsiu of alarm and once 
more warn the erring Government of Bombay against a repetition of its most 
illiberal and narrow-minded policy of famine relief in combating the calamity 
which now unfortunately looms in the near distance. It is much to be hoped 
that it will, even at this late hour, profit by the bitter and costly experience 
of the past, learn wisdom, and do its b-st to wipe off the stain which the Indian 
world, and the MacDonnell Commission in particular, have cast on its adminis- 
tration, Will Lord Northcote be equal to the occasion ? We are fully aware of 
His Excellency s deep sy npathy for the indigent rayat. But such sympathy 
is of no use unless accompanied by practical wisdom and statecraft.” 


38, “The discussion that has taken place on ‘he paper read before the 
Bombay Medical Union by Dr Turner, Health Oificer 

Pre cage eer Aa of Bomb:y, on the treatment of plague by Dr. 
sn connection with Professor Lustig’s curative serum, has made it amply cleir that, 
Lustig’s curative plague if used in the earlier stave of the disease, the serum can 
serom treatment. in a major.ty of c.ses effect a complete cure....... ... The 
PF Mi. 2 (24), Oth treatment is as yet in the prim ry stage of its trial, and 
ee ee ee in order to make it absolutely successful soine more 
experience is needed both with r-gard to the preparation of the serum and the 
proper method of using it. At aay rate, it is not in accord with the spirit of 
scientific research to give up the treatment altogether after it has shown such 
tangible results. The only question now remaining to be considered is who is .to 
pay the cost of preparing the serum? Hitherto the Boubay Government 
and the local Municipal Corporation have borne the whole burden of the cost, but 

_ the former have, for reasons. best known to themselves, recently washed their 
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practice. And the latest Famine Commission has declared itself to be opposed to 
this principle; and has recommended wholesale remissions to the cultivators in tracts 
where there isa general failure of crops, But the Bombay Government is 
not prepared to act upon this recommendation. It was the intention of 
the Government of India, too, when they sanctioned remissions to the 
extent of two erores at the Budget meeting, that there should be no dis- 
tinction made between cultivators who are able and who are not able to pay the 
assessment, but that all should obtain the concession and- that the famine slate 
of India should be wiped clean. But the Bombay Government still cling to 
their fad of ‘ individual inquiry.’ We fail to see how they have any authority 
to issue a Resolution which will have the effect of preventing the cultivators 
from benefiting by the generosity of the Government of India. The Bombay 
Presidency Association have submitted a representation to the Local Government 
praying that effect may be given even so late in the day to the beneficent mten- 
tions of the Government of india, but we doubt whether the representation will 
produce any effect upon the Local Government which seems bent upon carrying 
out its own capricious intentions to the disregard of those of the Government 
of India, [The Mumbai Vaibhav makes similar comments, | 


35. “The ways of the Land Revenue Department and ils officials are 
Alieged arbitrary procee Very Strange indeed, ..... ..+. A correspondent has 
dure of the Revenue authori- 2ddressed a letter to the dailies which shows how even 
ties in the Thana Districtin a Very wealthy and influential khot runs the risk 


% ochre! oe ae 6) 6th July, Of being treated in the matter of revenue collec- 
Sin oe en oe > tions. The Collector of Thana demanded from him 


Rs, 5,000, being the amount of expenses on account of 
a revision survey of certain lands made during the time of the former khot. The 
present proprietor repudiated his liability, at the same time expressing his 
willingness to pay the amount, if:a Civil Court decided the question against 
him. But this is too dilatory a procedure to he followed. The Land Revenue 
Code provides a summary remedy in the shape of attachment and sale of the 
property of a person who is adjudged to be a defaulter by the revenue officials, 
and we are not surprised to find that they resorted to it un the present occasion, 
just to teach a lesson to the khot who, in their opinion, was not sufficiently pliant 
but refractory and contumacious. The Collector is said to have issued orders 
for the attachment of all the immoveable properties of the khot, together with 
the contents thereof, which were worth a hundred times more than the amount of 
the demand. Locks were put on the buildings, chawls, warehouses and all 
grain lying in the open, and books of account were also attached. The 
correspondent has omitted to mention that some of the shopkeepers who 
were tenants of the khot had to leave their shops, when they were locked. ......... 
A portion of the khot’s grain was sold in satisfaction of the amount of the 
claim But the correspondent says that the attachment was not entirely 
removed antil three weeks after! The Coltector’s order for the removal of 


' attachment was made onthe 5th May, but the attachment notwithstanding 


remained till the 30th May! Jhe processes for the recovery of dues are, of 
course, very swift in their operation. But there is no temptation to act as 
speedily and restore things to their status quo when the dues are recovered. 
Mees Whyv it was deemed necessary to attach all the properties of the khot 
and to evict shopkeep rs living in chawls, when the attachment of one grain- 
house would have more than suiticed to protect the interests of Government, 


~ and to continue the attachment three weeks after the dues had been recovered 


is more than wecan say. ‘The case evitently requires investigation at the 
hands of Government.’’ | 


36. The Kesari, adverting to the same subject, remarks :—Nobody needs to 
Kesari (109), 8th suly; be told onc: more that the actions of the subordinate 


Satya Shodhak (182), executive are frequently quite vpposed to the intentions 
July, of Government. The Honourable Mr. Parekh has 


thoroughly exposed, at the time of the “ ujarét- Revenue Enquiry, the devices 


~ resorted to by the oilicials in collecting land” revenue, Some people might 
' think that these practices are ‘contined to Gujardt alone, but. recently an 


instance of high-handed procedure on the part of Revenue officers has occurred 
in the Thana District. A gentleman purchased the khoti right of some villages 
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in the Théna District and the authorities demanded from him the cost of the 
revision survey of the lands purchased by him. As the survey was made 
during the time of the previous khot, the new khot objected to pay the cost 
until a Civil Court decided that the burden must fallon him. The Revenue 
authorities proceeded under the Land Revenue Code and levied the amount 
from the new khot by attaching the whole of his moveable and immoveable 
property and causing’ needless annoyance to his tenants. If they wished to 
recover Ks. 5,000 from him, they could very well have done so by attaching a 
single grain-depdt belonging to the khot; but they went to the length of 
attaching ‘the whole of his property. If the authorities behave in this high- 


handed manner towards a rich and influential khotin the matter of collecting 


land revenue, what must be their attitude towards poor and illiterate cultivators ? 
We leave it to our readers to imagine the condition of the poor agriculturists 
under such circumstances. [The Satya Shodhak makes similar comments. ] 


37, ‘The outlook for the impoverished agriculturist is indeed exceedingly 
Acuik diaoes® dismal as we write, although all hope is not yet lost. 
S800 Bloomy ons Under the circumstances, we think, we are entitled to 
prospects and request te Gov- . 
ernment to be prepared intime SK at this early stage what may be the preparations 


tocope with a possiblo famine. the Bombay Government has made or is making to 


: aa pera (19), th = prevent famine and the terrible distress which will 
ete oe follow in its train so far as the mass of the rayats, 
already prostrated and disabled, are concerned....... Weask the question in order 


that we may not have the unpleasant spectacle of a repetition of that unreadi- 


ness, that incapacity, and that melancholy meanness which characterised the 
entire famine relief operations of the Bombay Government in 1899-1900. 
Our anxiety to put the question is ali the greater inasmuch as we notice that 
there has been as yet no repentance absolutely at head-quarters so far as the 
relations of the Bombay Government with the down-trodden and impoverished 
agriculturists are concerned. Had there been any repentance, had there been 
anything like acandid acknowledgment of grave errors universally pointed out, - 
and had there been the slightest willingness to deviate from the old path of 
wrong-headedness and persistent obstinacy, we should have found it with regard 
to its action in the matter of the remission of the arrears of land revenue for 
which the humane Government of Lord Curzon has generously provided a crore 
and thirty lakhs. But the orders of the Local Government in the matter of 
remissions plainly indicate the prevailing mood and temper of the authorities 
responsible for -the agricultural prosperity of the Presidency. We think, 
therefore, this is the most opportune time to ring the tocsin of alarm and once 
more warn the erring Government of Bombay against a repetition of its most 
illiberal and narrow-minded policy of famine relief in combating the calamity 
which now unfortunately looms in the near distance. It is much to be hoped 
that it will, even at this late hour, profit by the bitter and costly experience 
of the past, learn wisdom, and do its best to wipe off the stain which the Indian 
world, and the MicDonnell Commission in particular, have cast on its adminis- 
tration, Will Lord Northcote be equai to the occasion ? We are fully aware of 
His Excellency s deep sy npathy for the indigent rayat. But such sympathy 
is of no use unless accompanied by practical wisdom and statecraft.” 


38, “The discussion that has taken place on ‘he paper read before the 

' Bombay Medical Union by Dr l'urner, Health Oificer 

Phra etary scars of Bomb:y, on the treatment of plague by Dr. 
sn connection with Professor Lustig’s curative serum, has made It amply cleir that, 
Lustig’s curative plague if used in the earlier staye of the disease, the serum can 
serum treatment. ,, ia amajor.ty of c.ses effect a complete cure.......... The 
oe (24), Sth treatment is as yet in the prim ry stage of its trial, and 
wl iin tis in order to make it absolutely successful soine more 
experience is needed both with r-gard to the preparation of the serum and the 
proper method of using it. At aay rate, it is not ia accord with the spirit of 
scientific research to give up the treatment altogether after it has shown such 
tangible results. The only question now remaining to be considered is who is to 
may the cost of preparing the serum? Hitherto the Buiubay Government 
and the local Municipal Corporation have borne the whole burden of the cost, but 
the former have, for reasons best known to themselves, recently washed their 
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hands clean of it. It is a pity that they should have come to such a decision. 
We are quite at. one with the Honourable Sir Bhalchandra Krishna in thinking 
that this should be made a charge on the Imperial revenue like the expenditure 
for Professor Haffkine’s plague prophylactic. Not only Bombay but all 
India is interested in stamping out the epidemic, and it is evidently unfair that 
Bombay should be made to pay for a thing of which the whole country may 
reap the benefit.” | 


39, Commenting on the trial, resulting in conviction, of Captain 
Talbot, a military officer in Kathiawar, for assault 
Assault by a European upon a Dative railway employé (mde paragraph 
military officer upon 2 69 of Report No. 17 of 1902), the Kdthidwdr Times 
eae ton (7), Says:— Now that Captain Talbot’s case has been 
4th July, Eng. cols. finally decided, we cannot help remarking that hardly 
any person here had expected that it would end 
in so satisfactory a manner. The imposition of a fine of Rs. 20 on Captain 
Talbot, though a very moderate one, is a sufficient reprimand to him and is 
calculated to serve as an effective warning to others. The credit of all this 
is solely due to Mr. C. C. Watson, Assistant Political Agent, Halér Prant, 
who sat as a special judge in this case, inasmuch as he has, discarding all 
racial prejudices, administered justice in a most satisfactory manner, and 
thus maintained the high prestige of the: evenness of British justice.”’ 


40. A European guard recently committed an assault upon a native sig- 
naller at the Dongargad Railway Station on the Bengal- 


— by : = Nagpur line. The signaller, instead of dragging his. 
guard upon a native signalier. : ) } : 
Moda Vritta (116), 7th assailant to a court of law, preferred to apply to his 


‘July. departmental superiors for redress. Perhaps the sig- 


naller, in seeking the milder remedy for the redress 
of his wrong, had in his mind a recent case in which a white man accused 
of beating a native with shoes was acquitted. In the signaller’s case, his 
superiors, after a consideration of his application, imposed on his assailant the 
truly tremendous fine of one rupee! (In the other case, the native was beaten 
with shoes and still the accused escaped scot-free. In the signaller’s case, 
though the guard had only used his hands in committing the assault he was 
fined as much as arupee! We must say that there isa gradual improvement 
visible in the mode of administering justice in such cases. 


41, ‘The criticism offered by Digby on the paper .read some time 


ia) eee by Mr. Thorburn, on the subject of an 
men n re J. ” e ° : 
burn’s paper on ‘The edu- official journal, conducted under the authority of 


‘cation of Natives of India the Indian Government, must have informed the 


by means of newspapers.” reader how impractical and visionary the idea is. We . 
Karser-e-Hind (19), €th wonder what prompted so capable an ex-Civilian- 
July, Eng. cols. 


as Mr. Thorburn to suggest the establishment of 
such a journal. It could only create a Frankenstein, if practically carried 
Mie Leaving alone the suggestion, if may be asked whether the 
Government at present is not satisfied with the organs of public opinion it has at 
its command to ventilate its views ? It has been alleged that in every province 
and presidency there is at least one such organ which is retained for the advocac 
of the views of the Local Government or Adi inistration. If such be really the 
case, of what use is it to have a separate and independent official organ? The 
subsidising, directly or indirectly, of newspapers is now an ordinary matter 
with every civilised Government. The Indian Government can certainly 
adopt that course. Rumour has it that in our own city there are at least two 
weeklies and one daily which indirectly, if not directly, have official support. 
There is nothing to surprise us in the least if this press gossip has any foundation 
in truth. It will be remembered that a few short years ago there was a journal 
in the Punjab which was subsidised. When the matter was exposed in the 
Supreme Legislative Council, the subsidy was withdrawn and the paper imme- 
diately collapsed. Government need not be ashamed to subsidise newspapers, 
provided it does so openly and not sub vosd. When the public know the organs 
it has subsidised, it can rely on the views therein advocated on behalf of Gov- 
ernment, Anyhow it would be well if members of different provincial local 


Councils interpellated their respective Governments whether they do or do 
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not subsidise any organs of public Opinion. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale © 
may putasimilar question to the Government of India at its next session, 
The cat would then be let out of the bag.” 


42. A correspondent of the Vdrtddarsha writes:—It is reported that 
ie '- the Mélvan Police have resolved to proseoute 
Comments on the alleged Mr, Nadkarni, late editor of the Vdériddarsha, ona 

Pilea ef Ge, . pi cbr charge of sedition and that a warrant for his arrest is 
the staff of the Vértddarsha. already out. Bravo! Well done! For some time 
Vértédarsha (140), 30th Past the Mélvan Police looked with a jealous eye on 
June. , the various press prosecutions which were instituted 
at Bombay, Poona and other places. They were 
evidently watching for an Opportunity to distinguish themselves by getting up 
cases of sedition within their jurisdiction as did their brethren in the places 
above-mentioned. Fortunately for them, the issue of the Vdrtddarsha dated 
the 10th March contained some criticism upon the British army in South Africa. 
The District authorities directed the local Police to enquire what the authority 
for the article in the Vdrtadarsha was. On the strength of this order, the 
local Police are taking most unwarranted action at present. A man from our 
press was once arrested by them on the suspicion that he was Mr. Nadkarni. 
It was only when the man proved to the Police that he was not Mr. Nad- 
karni that he regained his liberty.- Again the Chief Constable has asked Mr. 
Mitkar, the present editor of the Vartddarsha, to arrange an interview between 
the Chief Constable and Mr. Nadkarni, What does this mean? Why should 
Mr, Mitkar undertake to bring Mr. Nadkarni before the Chief Constable ? 
What right has the Police to make secret inquiries about the whereabouts of 
Mr. Nadkarni when no warrant of arrest is ont against him? Altogether the 
whole affair furnishes an excellent illustration of the tact with which he Police 
can make a mountain out of a mole-hill. 


43, On Tuesday last, Rao Bahadur Vishnu Moreshwar Mahajani delivered 
an address at the hall of the Sarvajanik Sabha. He 
Observations on the friend- chose as the theme of his discourse a few Verses from 
ly attitude of the leaders of ‘Tyrkaam inculeating singleness of purpose and un- 
the rival parties in Poona. ; nate S 
Kesari (109), 8th Jaly. swerving fidelity to the goal in view as the surest 
path to suecess. I'he lecturer in the course of his 
address made several practical suggestions and impressed upon his audience 
_ the fact that the true duty of a reformer lies not in denouncing or finding 
fault with the existing foibles of society but in gently trying to awaken 
the people to a sense of their true duties and responsibilities. On the 
whole, Rao Bahadur Mahajani gave very useful and pertinent, advice which, 
if followed by the Poona public, would certainly do them good. It is worthy of 
remark that Professor Gokhale, who presided on the occasion, was proposed to 
the chair by Mr. Bala Saheb Natu and thatthe proposition was seconded by 
Mr, Tilak. The latter also proposed a vote of thanks t the chairman at the 
close of the lecture. We heartily wish that such friendly co-operation will be 
more frequently visible in future than it has been in the past. 


44. The hall of the Sarvajanik Sabha presented a gratifying spectacle on 
the oceasion of Rao Bahadur Mahajani’s lecture. The 
leaders of the rival parties in Poona met on a common 
platiorm, so to speak, and showed an inclination to 
co-operate with one another. We hope this friendliness. will be lasting and 
that much of the mutual jealousy and ill-feeling which hitherto marred the 
harmony of public life in Poona will henceforth disappear.. Rao Bahadur 
“Mahajani deserves much credit for bringing about this happy result, [The 
Prekshak and one or two other Marathi papers express their gratitication at the 
‘signs of conciliation and co-operation between the leaders of the rival parties 
-in Poona, and hope that the said leaders will forget their differences in the past 
and continue to work in harmony for the public good in future.] neh 
- “45, ~The Commissioner in Sind’s action ia recommending the shifting of 
POPP abi ss >: the Upper Sind’ officers’ head-quarters to Quetta inf 
- Disapproval of the sog- summer has. taken the public by surprise. The 
gestion of the Commissioner ~.. ti ge : a. ed ae ead ii 

*, Sind to remove the head- Object apparently is to establish a second Simla or a 
quarters ot the Upper Sind second Mahdbleshwar for these officers... Could not 
officers in summer to an any cther plan, a little easier of execution and less 
‘ er Chronicle (6), 8th oxnensive, suggest itself to the Commissioner in Sind ? 
vn gongs We have the Commissioner in Sind’s authority for 


Sudhdrak (40), 7th July; 
Prekshak (35), 8th July. 
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knowing that the administration work of thedistricts willin no way suffer, for 
the powers exercised > Rony District Magistrates could be exercised by the Senior 
‘Assistant Collectors. ‘That might be, but it, at first. sight, seems to he a practical 
impossibility. We, however, make bold to suggest to Mr. Cumine two other 
simple ways of securing the same object—the object, namely, of keeping the 
Upper Sind officers out of all harm’s way. And they are, (1) to make Karachi 
their head-quarters during the hottest part of the year in which case they will be 
under the immediate supervision of the Commissioner in Sind, or (2) to give 
Upper Sind officers summer vacation as is done in the case of the Civil Courts in 
Sind. There is nothing in the proposals we have broached that will run counter to 
or be inconsistent with the object which the Commissioner has im view......,... 
We are next told that the same recommendation has been made in favour of the 
- Police Superintendents and their European Subordinates. We do not exactly 

know what is meant by ‘ European Subordinates.’ There are some Europeans 
employed as Police Inspectors and European Constables. Are we to under- 
stand that these gentlemen will have to go to Quetta alsoP We had had 
some sort of idea that those Europeans who joined the Police Department 
were not so soft-brained and tliin-skinned as other Civilians, and that the 
were proof against all tropical forces. But now we know better. ‘There is, 
however, an objection, a serious one too, to these guardians of our persons and 
property leaving their districts. Has not Mr, Cumine read of the several 
reports of thefts that recently appeared in local papers as having occurred in 
Upper Sind ? Does the Commissioner, these reports notwithstanding, consider 
it safe to permit Police Superintendents and their European Subordinates to 
be away from their districts leaving the people and their property to the merey 
of low-paid Policemen? The whole thing is too ludicrous to admit of any 
serious consideration, and one wonders how it could have been conceived in any- 
thing like seriousness of purpose. Any way, the Commissioner in Sind’s 
recommendation is too big an order, and we do not think that it will be 
accepted by the Bombay Government,” 


46. “It is lucky for the district of Karachi that it should have, at this 
time, such a sympathetic Collector as Mr. Barrow, 
Mr. Barrow, Collector of Our readers cannot have forgotten how he interested 
Karachi, praised for his himself on behalf of the sufferers from the cyclone of 
efforts in relieving the the 13th May and made an appeal to the public for 
distress of the sufferors 10 subscriptions to the fund raised for their succour....... 
the recent cyclone in Sind. On Montes lat Me 2 ° 
Prabhdt (44), 24th June, On Monday last Mr. Barrow convened and presided 
Eng. cols. ; Kardchi Chronicle over a meeting of the leading residents of Karachi to 
(6), 6th July. consider what steps should be: taken to relieve the 
distress caused by the secund storm compared with 
which the first was as. nothing, :o infinitely greater damage and destruction 
it has caused. We cannot sufficiently thank Mr. Barrow for the paternal 
solicitude which he is displaying for the distressed. It is to be hoped that our 
wealthy men will cheerfully respond to his noble efforts and open their purse 
strings, and subsrcibe liberally to the fund which was started at the meeting,” 
[The Kardchi Chronicle makes similar comments about Mr. Barrow’s 
sympathetic attitude towards the sufferers by the cyclone. | 


47. “|We draw the attention of Mr, Steele especially to a letter published 
Frequency of thefts: at %2 our Sindhi columns referring to the frequenoy of 
Hyderabad (Sind) and the thefts and the sense of insecurity which prevails 

alleged inefficiency of the among people here. As the correspondent rightly 
ne ae ta ae ai says, thieves would never have been able to ply their 
a eke ) | me trade, if the Police had been up tothe mark. It is 
3 the impunity with which the thieves hae been 
fearle-sly entering people's houses and carrying away whatever they find 
that is responsible for such a condition of things. Thefts were not so rife 
during Rao Bahadur Lachmansing’s days. “Why? Because he kept a sharp 
watch over his subordinates and had an eye on bad characters, It would seem 
‘this'is not done now, It is difficult to account therwise for the change which 
is noticeable in the efficiency of the Police force.” oe ee 


3) 


48. ‘We are glad : learn Bo the attention of Mr. Barrow has been 
| rawn to the remarks in the public press respecti 

Foe ig nay Pig Be cot stg damaged food-grains, for we learn that ‘the City Magis: 

Kardchi to prevent thesaleof trate, Mr. Cumming, accompanied by Dr. Kaka, the 

damaged food-grains in that Health Officer, has been busy visiting the godowns of 

ye Acie ee Gk European firms with the view of ascertaining what 

ind Fasstle (12), 4th Jaly Guantity of damaged grain has been sold. This is as 

it should be, but the godowns of the native merchants should also be visited 
and examined.” | 


49. ‘ Hard, exceedingly hard, is the lot of the Branch Post-master. He has 

at least four grievances which loudly call for re- 

Alleged grievances of Post- dress:—(1) He gets a very lowsalary, Rs.10a month. 
— Branch Post Offices (2) He finds it almost impossible to secure leave hows 
Al-Haq (48), 28th Jone, Ver urgent or imperative the need forit. (8) He i, 
Eng. cols. generally condemned to pass his whole life in remote 


cheerless, desert places, and is seldom transferred 


to towns and cities. (4) Notwithstanding all this he is practically debarred - 


from promotion. Even when he has urgent business or is very ill he cannot 


obtain leave in time. If he applies for sick leave he is asked to ‘ produce a. 


medical cestificate.’ Very probably there is no qualified medical practitioner 
in the village where he is posted. He cannot close the Post Office and repair 
to a village where a medical man is to be found, first because he is not able 
to: move without much difficulty, and secondly, because he is not free to 
move out of his station! He has either to die at his post or take the chance 
of aslow (but not sure) and painful recovery with old women’s nostrums or 
under the treatment of a quack or a hakim. The result is often disastrous. We 
hear for instance that one Gopaldas, Post-master of Badah, died before he could 
get the sick leave for which he had applied by letter and then wired again and 
again. The same happened in the case of Ghumanmal, Post-master of Dokri. 
Other instances can be quoted but these two suffice for our purpose. If 
leave is required for any other purpose, nearly as great difficulty is 
experieaced.. It often happens that even when after many efforts leave is 
sanctioned, there is no relieving clerk available and he may take months to 
appear on the scene.......... When there are promotions to be given, the paid 
and unpaid clerks in the larger offices alone get them. Being at or near head- 
quarters they are able to bring influence to bear on those in whose gift the 
promotions lie. The Branch Post-masters have hardly any means of knowing 
in time that a vacancy has occurred ; but should they sometimes get to know 
this, who is to recommend them?......... We apveal to the Denuty Post 
Master General, Sind and Baluchistan, to give his early attention to remedy the 
grievances we have herein laid bare,” 


Education. 


50. Under the heading ‘ useful observations’ the Kesart thus comments 
| upon the present educational curriculum in India :— 
Observationson thepresent The present educational curriculum is purely secular 
Sinentinwn’ curriculum in and mace no ene for cs instruction. The 
curriculum was fixed some fifty or sixty years ago, 
i ee eee od but it has undergone no change till now. Has not the 
progress of half acentury indicated the necessity of any alteration therein ? 
Again, the educational curriculum, which may answer the needs of one 
country, will not necessarily meet the wants of another. It should be specially 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of each country. This has not been done 
in the case .£ the educational curriculum of our country. It conforms mainly 
tothe type of the curriculum which is in vogue in England; but though the 
curriculum of England is elastic and changes with the advance of time, that in 
India is.stationary and stereotyped. Hence it does us no good. Our country- 
men are simply being crushed under its load. : 
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knowing that the administration work of thedistricts willin no way suffer, for 
the powers exercised by the District Magistrates could be exercised by the Senior 
‘Assistant Collectors. ‘That might be, but it, at first sight, seems to he a practical 
impossibility. We, however, make bold to suggest to Mr. Cumine two other 
simple ways of securing the same object—the object, namely, of keeping the 
Upper Sind officers out of all harm’s way. And they are, (1) to make Karachi 
their head-quarters during the hottest part of the year in which case they will be 
under the immediate supervision of the Commissioner in Sind, or (2) to give 
Upper Sind officers summer vacation as is done in the case of the Civil Courts in 
Sind. There is nothing in the proposals we have broached that will run counter to 
or be inconsistent with the object which the Commissioner has in view......,... 
We are next told that the same recommendation has been made in favour of the 
Police Superintendents and their European Subordinates. We do not exactly 
know what is meant by ‘ European Subordinates.’ There are some Europeans 
employed as Police Inspectors and Enropean Constables. Are we to under- 
stand that these gentlemen will have to go to Quetta also? We had had 
some sort of idea that those Europeans who joined the Police Department 
were not so soft-brained and thin-skinned as other Civilians, and that they 
were proof against all tropical forces. But now we know better. ‘There is, 
however, an objection, a serious one too, to these guardians of our persons and 
property leaving their districts. Has not Mr, Cumine read of the several 
reports of thefts that recently appeared in local papers as having occurred in 
Upper Sind ? Does the Commissioner, these reports notwithstanding, consider 
it safe to permit Police Superintendents and their European Subordinates to 
be away from their districts leaving the people and their property to the mercy 
of low-paid Policemen? The whole thing is too ludicrous to admit of any 
serious. consideration, and one wonders how it could have been conceived in any- 
thing like seriousness of purpose. Any way, the Commissioner in Sind’s 
recommendation is too big an order, and we do not think that it will be 
accepted by the Bombay Government,’ 


46. “It is lucky for the district of Karachi that it should have, at this 
time, such a sympathetic Collector as Mr. Barrow, 
Mr. Barrow, Collector of Our readers cannot have forgotten how he interested 
Karachi, praised for his himself on behalf of the sufferers from the cyclone of 
efforts in relieving the the 13th May and made an appeal tothe public for 
distress of the sufferors in subscriptions to the fund raised for their succour......, 
the recent cyclone in Sind. Os Mindee leak Me | ps d . 
Prabhdét (44), 24th June, On Monday last Mr. Barrow convened and presided 
Eng. cols. ; Kardchi Chronicle over a meeting of the leading residents of Karachi to 
(6), 6th July, consider what steps should be: taken to relieve the 
distress caused by the secund storm compared with 
which the first was as nothing, :o infinitely greater damage and destruction 
it has caused. We cannot sufficiently thank Mr. Barrow for the paternal 
solicitude which he is displaying for the distressed. It is to be hoped that our 
wealthy men will cheerfully respond to his noble efforts and open their purse 
strings, and subsrcibe liberally to the fund which was started at the meeting,” 
[The Kardchi Chronicle makes similar comments about Mr. Barrow’s 
sympathetic attitude towards the sufferers by the cyclone. | 


47. | We draw the attention of Mr, Steele especially to a letter published 


oe a eee in our Sindhi columns referring to the frequenoy of 
Hyderabad (Sind) and the thefts aud the sense of insecurity which prevails 


we. 4 saathenony of the among people here. As the correspondent right 
0OC& Oo ICG, et Re nee : , 
Prabhit (44), 28th June, says, thieves would never have been able to ply their 


papers | trade, if the Police had been up tothe mark. It is 
the impunity with which the thieves hae been 
fearle-sly entering people's houses and carrying away whatever they find 
that is responsible for such a condition of things. Thefts were not so rife 
during Rao Bahadur Lachmansing’s days. “Why? Because he kept a sharp 
watch over his subordinates and had an eye on bad characters, It would seem 
‘this is not done now. It is difficult to account ‘therwise for the change which 
is noticeable in the efficiency of the Police force.” —>—. be siden 
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48. “We are glad to learn thatthe attention of Mr. Barrow has been 
ees i ue ae drawn to the remarks in the public press respecting 
vila, Se the authoritier at amaged food-grains, for we learn that the City Magis- 
Kardchi to prevent thesaleof trate, Mr. Cumming, accompanied by Dr. Kaka, the 
damaged food-grains in that Health Officer, has been busy visiting the godowns of 
— Aaretle (19). 4th Joly, LUropean firms with the view of ascertaining what 
ind Gasstie (12), 4th daly. Guantity of damaged grain has been sold. This is as 
it should be, but the godowns of the native merchants should also be visited 
and examined,” ) | 


49; ‘* Hard, exceedingly hard, is the lot of the Branch Post-master. He has 

at least four grievances which loudly call for ree 

Alleged grievances of Post- dress :—(1) He gets a very lowsalary, Rs.1:a month. 
rego ea Branch Post Offices (2) He finds it almost impossible to secure leave hows 
Al-Hagq (48), 28th June, Ver urgent or imperative the need forit. (3) He i, 
Eng. cols. generally condemned to pass his whole life in remote 
: cheerless, desert places, and is seldom transferred 

to towns and cities. (4) Notwithstanding all this he is practically debarred 


from promotion. Even when he has urgent business or is very ill he cannot 


obtain leave in time. If he applies for sick leave he is asked to ‘ produce a. 


medical cestificate.’ Very probably there is no qualified medical practitioner 
in the village where he is posted. He cannot close the Post Office and repair 
to a village where a medical man is to be found, first because he is not able 
to: move without much difficulty, and secondly, because he is not free to 
move out of his station! He has either to die at his post or take the chance 
of a slow (but not sure) and painful recovery with old women’s nostrums or 
under the treatment of a quack or a hakim. The result is often disastrous. We 
hear for instance that one Gopaldas, Post-master of Badah, died before he could 
get the sick leave for which he had applied by letter and then wired again and 
again, The same happened in the case of Ghumanmal, Post-master of Dokri. 
Other instances can be quoted but these two suffice for our purpose. If 
leave is required for any other purpose, nearly as great difficulty is 
experieaced. It often happens that even when after many efforts leave is 
sanctioned, there is no relieving clerk available and he may take months to 
appear on the scene.......... When there are promotions to be given, the paid 
and unpaid clerks in the larger offices alone get them. Being at or near head- 
quarters they are able to bring influence to bear on those in whose gift the 
promotions lie. The Branch Post-masters have hardly any means of knowing 
in time that a vacancy has occurred ; but should they sometimes get to know 
this, who is to recommend them?......... We apveal to the Denuty Post 
Master General, Sind and Baluchistan, to give his early attention to remedy the 
grievances we have herein laid bare.” 


Education. 


50. Under the heading ‘ useful observations’ the Kesars thus comments 
| upon the present educational curriculum in India :— 
Observations on thepresent The present educational curriculum is purely secular 
sinentione curriculum in and nom no erm for ay ag instruction. The 
curriculum was fixed some fifty or sixty years ago, 
meeer (2 ool: but it has undergone no change till now. Has not the 
progress of half acentury indicated the necessity of any alteration therein ? 
Again, the educational curriculum, which may answer the needs of one 
country, will not necessarily meet the wants of another. t should be specially 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of each country. This has not been done 
in the case .£ the educational curriculum of our country. It conforms mainly 
tothe type of the curriculum which is in vogue in England; but though the 
curriculum of England is elastic and changes with the advance.of time, that in 
India is-stationary and stereotyped. Hence it does us no good. Our country- 
men are simply being crushed under its load. | : 
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51. The Dhdrwdy Vritta complains that in filling some vacant posts of 
vernacular school-masters serious injustice was recently 

Alleged injustice done to done by the educational authorities of the Dhdérwér 
some school-masters in the District to some deserving men serving in the depart- 
Didrwdr Veitta (97), $ra ment. The paper remarks that some school-masters 
July. ot whose claims for promotion were ignored protested 
against their supersession, but that their protests met 

with no satisfactory response from the authorities concerned. The paper mentions 
the names of Mi. Hanchinal, Mr. Nadger, Mr. Kuncher and Mr. Bote, in this 
connection. | 


Municipalities. 


52. Acorrespondent writes to us a very long letter on the subject of the want 

of a good water-supply at Kalyan. He complains, 

Alleged yee 4 71 regular and we think rightly, that Kaly4n, being an important 

beuee ce 5), 6th July. fade centre in the district and being besides an 

| important railway junction, should not ‘be allowed 

to remain without a good and regular water-supply. A scheme estimated to 

cost Ks. 1,76,000 for supplying the town with water was once prepared, but 

it is, we are afraid, consigned to an inaccessible pigeon-hole in some Govern- 

ment office. The people of Kalydn feel the scarcity of water keenly | 
especially during the hot weather when the wells run dry, and it is meet that 

something should be done to remove this keenly-felt want. 


Railways. 


53. A correspondent, writing to the Kesarz on the subject of over-crowd- 

ing in third class Railway carriages, remarks :— 

- Alleged grievances of Pilgrims going to Pandharpur suffer serious hard- 
ann ap ae to Pan- ships at Dhond and other Railway junctions. The 
Kusari (109), Sth July. poor people are crammed in horse-trucks. ‘Thirty to 
forty passengers are carried in a truck which can 

hold eight horses or ten ponies, Thus we get the equation that five men 
are equal to one horse! There are no latrines attached to the carriages 
which are occasionally not lighted during night, One can easily imagine the 
sufferings of the unfortunate people under these circumstances, which may be 
likened to those of the victims confined in the ‘ Black hole’ of Caleutta, No 
one pays heed to the grievances of these people. It is to be hoped that the 


authorities will make better arrangements in this respect at the time of the 
next Ashadhi Ekadasi. | ; | 


Native States. 


54, Affairs at Junagadh are reported to be in an unsatisfactory condition 
at present. The Nawab himself is dissatisfied with 


Peg in the Junagadh the way in which the administration is being carried 
Kithidwidno  Himéyati On at present and intendsto have the State put under 
(64), 29th June. British management, if possible, for some time. At 


present Vazir bahuddinbhai is the dominant figure in 
the politics of the State and is having things managed pretty much at his own 
sweet will. It would, we think, be well under the circumstances, if the Stat 
is transferred to British management for a while. 


55. We regret to vobserve that the .affairs of the Piulitana State are 

| - deplorably mismanaged owing to the prevalence of 

Alleged maladministration “factions among the State officers and the extravagance 
a Piliténa Stato(Kathia- oF the Chief who is aguaptering away large sums of 
i Re Himéyati money in luxury, The Thakor is surrounded by a 
(64), 29th June. — host of satellites who pander to his base passions. 


Some of these favourites have by hook or by crook 
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managed to feather their own nests and to get from the Thdkor presents of 
valuable landed estates, some of which are worth several lacs of rupees. No 
wonder that the State should be plunged in debt and that oppressive methods 
should be resorted to by the Chief with a view to extort money from his 
subjects. What these methods are we hope to indicate fully in a subsequent 
issue. In the meantime we would only ask the Political Agent, Kathidw4r, to 
enquire into the administration of the State. 


56. We learn with much concern that in spite of the deficiency of rain- 

fall the work of revenue collection is in full swing in 

prey, maladministration the Wadhwan State. This has led many of the 
a. State (Ké- Gultivators in the State to sell their agricultural 
Kéthiawédno  Himdyats ioplements and to migrate elsewhere, The finances of 
(64), 6th July. the State are in a far from satisfactory condition at 
‘present, The private debts of the Chief have swollen 

toa huge figure. It would be arelief. to the subjects of the State, if it is 


placed under the administration of the Agency. 


57. The cultivators of Jdmnagar are at present confrontel with exceedingly 

gloomy prospects owing to the want of sufficient rain- 

Distress in Jamnagar State fall in the State. They have to be conteat with one 

Soo peed? _, . meal a day and have to pass some days without food. 
Kathiadwadno Himdyati . : 

(64), 29th June. As they-neither receive nor expect to receive any 

help from the State they are obliged to sell 

their cattle. Unless the later rains are favourable, the lot of the Jamnagar 


cultivators will be very hard indeed ! 


58. The talukdars and girasdars of Kathidwdr are reduced to such dire 
straits at present that with many life is a hard 
_ Condition of the talukdars gtrugele. They hardly get enough food to eat and 
ee pgerepscres Himéyaty enough clothing to wear. We recently came across 
(64), 29th Jone. © ~.._@ talukdar’s wife selling vegetables in a market. A 
hard and cruel stroke of fortune indeed for one born 
toa high and respectable station in life! Government have already taken 
some measures to prevent the indebtedness of the talukdars, but these have not 
had the desired effect and the seizure of a talukdar’s property for debt is not 
an uncommon occurrence. We, therefore, hope that Government will go yet 
further, institute an inquiry into the condition of each individual talukdar 
and take measures to prevent his being entangled in the clutches of usurious 
money-lenders. : 


59. The Kadthidwddno Himdyati referring to the complaints about mal- 
_... administration in the Porbandar State made in the 
Retractation by the Kathid- cue of the paper for the 15th June (vide paragraph 

wadny Himdyatr of certain No. 26 f ray 
- allegations made by it re the 58 of Weekly Report ? ) protesses to Nave 
administration of the Por- received an explanation concerning the allegations 
bandar State (Kathidwar). = made by it from Mr. Manibhai, Divan of Porbandar. 
Posey hie betlemeaei . paper considers the explanation to be satisfactory 
— and withdraws its allegations, which it now believes 

to be false and unfounded. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


60. “The Hindu and Muhammadan communities at Hyderabad organized 
special thanksgiving services in the chief temples and 
Thanksgiving services in mosques on Friday last for the favourable progress 


i t : 
ee me sce towards recovery being made by His Majesty the 


recovery of His Majesty the King-Emperor. A feast was also given by the 


King-Emperor. Hindus to the poor, and telegrams of congratulation 


J . md Times (13), 9th were sent to the Viceroy and the Commissioner 
uly. ‘ida Ses | : 
in Sind. 
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61, A special correspondent of the Jdém-e-Jaméshed says:—During the 


: last four months dacoities have been of very frequent 
Alleged ~ prevalence of occurrence on the road between Dholka and Ahmed- 
Faooities on the road between abad. The toad lies wholiy within British territory, 
Jam-e-Jamshed (62), 9th but the laxity of the local Police reminds one of the 
July, anarchy prevalent in pre-British times. It is really 


surprising that the dacoits should be allowed to ply 
their nefarious occupation with impunity under tlie regime of a capable Police 
Superintendent like Mr. Lambert. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 13th July 1902. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1902.) 


. ee 


id 


| re 
| | | 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste an age of Editor, Circulae 
tion, 
oi wan > a a —— ——— ies ——. anal iia 
| 
: ENGLISH. : 
} 
1 | Bombay East Indian ts Bombay.,, .... Weekly... — ...} John de Mello; East Indian ; 35 6 9240 
2 | Bombay Weekly Echo a Os: ise ec) eS a as ma oe 500 
3 | Dail Telegraph and Poona ... | Daily... | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former! 
Setcari Herald. employed in the eadenae Press, » Bombay. < - 
4 | East and West -; Bombay .+. »».| Monthly .| Frank Baptista  ... ose be 500 
5 | Indian Social Reformer =» Do. ... veo. Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan (Madrasi iis ; 30 ies 500 
6 | Kardchi Chronicle oot Temple a asl Ts sd, -».| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 400 
| 
7 | K&thidwér Times ‘ea Rajkot ... | Daily ...| Erataéprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
| (Nagar) ; 35. 
8 | Mahratta ... »--| Poona ..,, .. Weekly... | Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
| Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 28, 
9 | Phoenix .. see) Karachi ... .»-| Bi-weekly ooo) NN (hoje) — Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan' 450 
| &)5 | 
. Real al Mr. Bannerji, a Native comes | 
10 | Poona Observer and Civil, Poona _,., | Daily os ...| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 me io eee 
and Military Gazette. | ; 
11 | Railway Times ... -»- Bombay... .| Weekly ... ..| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 .. ' 1,000 
12 | Sind Gazette awe bia Karachi cee veel Bi-weekly .| Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired 500 
| Military officer. | 
18 | Sind Times re Do. eee} Do. -| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 150 
14 | Voice of India »- Bombay... ...| Weekly ... .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari; PArsi ; 50 1,000 
| ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. ! 
15 |Deshabhakti ... +s] Baroda ... : Weekly .»| Wasantl4l] Sunderldl Desdi; Hindu (N a! 1,0€0 
\ ! | Brahman) ; 41. : 
| | | | 
16 | Guiettl 3. - | uc” sae} Bombay... at ae . .._ Ichh4ram Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Susti 4.000 
: | | Bania) ; 49. ! 
17 | Gujar4t Mitr&é ... —...! Surat “1. oe ..| Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 43 a ag 
| | | 
18 ‘Hindi Punch ... .»», Bombay | Do. .-| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi;43 .,.. 800 
° 
19 : Kaiser-e-Hind ... eae! Do, sont Do, .| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 53, eo} 3,200 
| | 
20 ! Kathiawar News... .| Rajkot ... ...| Bi-weekly .| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 40 ... ive 460 
21 | Kathidwar Times 2 Do. Do. eee | Bholadnath Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich| 480 
| ! Brahman) ; 34. | 
22 | Praja Bandhu ... ... Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... - or ea Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Brah- | 500 
man 
23 | Rajapatrika | Do. ian: Oo. Be eek hr Mohanlal ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26 | 950 
24 bec Goftar eer ne Bombay con (See: ec ae ,..| Pallonji Barjorji Deséi; Parsi ais soc] 1,550 
25 | Satya Vakta oi 3) ae ae -| Fortnightly ’ Reshoriil. Haririthelaes ; Hindu (Shrimali 550 
Bania); 37, 
26 | Shri Sayaji Vijay | Baroda ... »-| Weekly ... ,.| M4nekl4l Ambirdm ; Hindu (Bania) ; 24 4,200 
se 
27. | Sury&’ Prakash ... .«/ Surat... Do. ..| Umedram Nagindds D&y4bhii; Hindu 250 
: (Rania) ; 29. | ! 
ANGLO Ka’NARESE. | 
| 
98 | Rajyahansa... os o.| Dharwar o+.| Weekly vos ..-| Divakarpant Jathar; Hindu (Karhdda’ 100 
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41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 
49 
50 
dl] 
52 
o3 
54 


Name of Publication. Where Published. 
| s 
| 
ANGLO-MaRATHI. 
Dnyan Chakshu .,.. soo] POONA oes os 
Dny4noday oes J Bombay... oe 
Dnydn Prakash ,,, Poona ce 
Indu Prakdsh ,.. »»>| Bombay... 
Marftha Deen Bandhu ,,,| Kolh4pur 
Native Opinion ...| Bombay... 
Prekshak... ee | Satara ... 
Samarth eee} Kolhapur ee 
Sh&hu Vijay eet: DO hee es 
Shri Saydji Vijay ...| Baroda ... 
Subodh Patrika ... » | Bombay... 
Sudharak ... eae .| Poona oe 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. | 
O Anglo-Lusitano a Bombay... 
! 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE | 
AND CONCANIUM. | 
O Bombaense a Bombay... ‘ 
ANGLO-SINDI. : 
Al-Hagq | Sukkur .., 
Prabhat... oe ae Hyderabad 
_ (Sind). 
AnGLo-URDU. | 
Muslim Heraid ... Pe Bombay ves - 
ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND | 
Gusaka’TI, : 
Baroda Vatgal _.,.. . Baroda .. 
ENGLIsn, MARATHI AND | 
KANARESE. 
Karnétak Patr® ,., | Dharwar 
Gusara’tt. | 
Akhbdr-e-lslim ... ve Bombay... oes 
Akhbé4r-e-Souddgar 1 Das eae 
! Bombay Patrika ... as Heke. “eaatiane ae 
Bombay Samachar eos! D0, 
Broach Mitra es Broach ,,. a 
Broach Sam4chér... .. | Dov -ii 7 
Deshi Mitr’ cos. oop Surat: me 


Weekly .,.. 
Di eee 
Do. eee 


.| Bi-weekly 


.| Weekly... 
.| Bi-weekly 
.| Weekly ... 


.| Weekly... 


.| Weekly ... 


| Weekly ... 


| Daily... 


.| Weekly .., 


.| Weekly ,.. 


Daily 

Do. 

Weekly. . 

Daily ... 

Weekly ... 
Se" 
Do... 


tee 


...| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhadaj ° 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


1. “QOnly a fortnight ago, the deep concern of an Empire was centred in 
that historic spot in London, where His Majesty the 
The King’s health and the King-Emperor was lying seriously ill. Before the 
a. oe ref Sa gtd termination of the Boer War, there was but one 
Vote of India (14), 19th question anxiously asked: ‘Is it Peace?’ Hardly 
Joly. had a reply been found, which gave relief to the whole 
world, when it was inquired, with much deeper 
anxiety, ‘How is the King?’ MHappily, the reply given to-day is entirely 
satisfactory, and the subjects now propose to offer their humble thanks to Him 
who heard their prayers for the recovery of their beloved monarch, : The East— 
simple and superstitious—will attribute the remarkably speedy recovery of its 
Emperor to the never-failing efficacy of prayer. Even the West may now 
believe, more readily than before, that there are more things wrought by prayer 
than the world dreams of.. His Majesty has progressed so well during the past 
week, and the progress has been so steadily maintained, that it is now reported 
to be practically settled that the Coronation will take place in August. There 
are indications to show that the report is well-founded, Itis said that every 
evil does some good. The misfortune which overtook the British Empire a few 
days ago proves, beyond doubt, the anxious solicitude of the King for his 
subjects, on the one hand, and the deep, heart-felt loyalty and devotion of the 
latter for their sovereign, on the other. The Empire may well be proud of such 
a monarch, and the monarch may well take pride inruling over such a faithful 
people, of whom none are more loyal or devoted than His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects.”’ 


2. ‘One can only imagine the confusion and utter dismay into which 
thousands that were riding on a mighty wave of 
Hast and West (4), July. = enthusiasm, in London, must have been plunged by 
the awfully sudden announcement that the King, whose Coronation thev were 
so eagerly expecting to witness, was dangerously ill, and those that had come 
to rejoice had to remain tremblingly to pray for Divine intercession. But if an 
abscess can disappoint an empire, a sentence of six words can wipe out the dis- 
appointment and melt into sympathy the hearts of millions, ‘ Will my people 
ever forgive me’? No sentence more pathetic was ever uttered by human lips 
in similar circumstances, Forgive His Majesty! Why, the people will cheer- | 
fully sacrifice twice as much as before to attend again the Coronation of a 
Sovereign whose one great care, in the midst of evident though patiently 
concealed suffering, was that they should not be disappointed. May His 
Majesty recover soon, and be crowned with redoubled enthusiasm on the part 
of his subjects !”’ 


8. In one of our previous issues we gave our readers an account of the 
ae preparations that were going on all over the British 
ae neal A ual the Empire in honour of King Edward’s Ooronation, 

Kil (105), 18th July. Our readers may have formed from our desoription some 
idea of the gaieties in which the people of Australia, 

Canada, Natal, Ceylon, India, &c., were engaged in the week preceding the Coro- 
nation. Let us now turn our glance towards [reland and see how the Irish 
intended to celebrate the joyous event. It is evident that they were in no 
frame of mind to illuminate their towns or to light huge bon-fires on their 
hills. The Town Councils of Ireland were not iu a hurry to vote congratulatory 
addresses to the King. Some of them opposed the voting of such addresses, 
and it was evident that the Irish were thinking more of their own grievances 
than of the Coronation of King Edward. It was proposed by some one that 
all the newspapers should be published with large black borders on the Coronation 
Day. Instead of carrying Union Jacks, a resolution was passed in one place 
to carry black flags indicative of the distressful situation of Ireland. The 
Mayo County Council actually passed a resolution that they had nothing to 
do with the Coronation of an alien ruler like King Edward. A great deal of 
seditious talk in this strain was freely indulged inin Ireland.. The only other 
place where similar sentiments prevailed was Malta. But with the exception of 
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these two, all other parts of the Empire were engaged in singing praises of British 
rule. This shows the glory of the British Empire and demonstrates how advan- 
tageous it is for everyone to join in that chorus of praise. at a 6) 


4 The postponement of King Edward’s Coronation is not the first instance 

of its kind in English History. King Edward IV’s Coro- 

_ Postponement of the Coro- nation was fixed to take place on a certain day, but as 
nation of His Majesty the the Wars of the Roses were going on at the time and 
weereits), 18th idly as King Edward was called upon to meet the enemy 
li tat ‘ in the field on the day fixed for his Coronation, the 
ceremony had inevitably to be postponed. The politicians of those days had. 
not the shrewdness of patching up a peace with the enemy anyhow and then 
fixing a date for the Coronation. King Edward IV had more of the spirit of the 
soldier in him than of a shrewd politician, The Coronation of William IV had 
to be postponed for a few hours, ‘The Oororation of Her late Majesty the Queen 


also did not take place on the day originally appointed. 


5, According to the Lnglishman, ‘it is notified that India pays the whole 
-. Alleced injustice of throw. OF the expenses connected with the visit of ‘Indian 
ing me Inia the expenses Coronation guests.’ When the rumour to this effect 
connected with the visit of was first circulated, some of us, whoare more charitable 
Indian Coronation gucsts. than prophetic, were inclined to discredit it. Yes; 
P oe YP ©); ce Joly; ertainly it was too ugly to be believed. But the. 
wee Sree oe Englishman’s correspondent now puts it beyond all 
doubt or dispute. Those of us, therefore, who had called it a meanness on the 
part of England, subject tothe corrective potentiality of the conjunction ‘ if,’. 
may now feel compelied to make absolute the rule nist which they had issued 
upon the English: nation calling upon it to show cause why the decree of 
‘meanness’ should not be passed against it, They may now account for the 
extra superior hospitality shown to the Indian Princes by observing that any- 
one can be generous at other people’s cost.’ [The Samarth refers in particular 
to the cost of the reception of Native Chiefs at the India Office, and observes 
that England’s action in throwing the said cost upon India is reprehensible, 
insulting and a gross violation of the laws of hospitality. | 


6, “It is difficult to understand how the Secretary of State for India could 
eta, can tik allow the expenses of the reception of Indian Princes at. 

J aly, en, = (80), 17th the India Office to be charged to the Indian ‘Treasury. 
It was in no sense an entertainment given by India, and 
making the Indian tax-payer pay for it bas compelled a charge of meanness 
on the part of the British Government, which it will not be easy to refute, 
At a time, above all others, when it was important to encourage loyal feeling, this 


charge on the Indian tax-payer is particularly unfortunate, and an unnevessary 
blunder.” | 


7. “There seems to be some confusion of ideas on the subject of the ex- 

: . penses of His Majesty the King’s Indian guests in 

F gag? sl poreg oC Bee England, The expenses will, we presume, be met by 
Dech dhakte (151 ) 15th Sale. the English treasury. It is the cost of the great, 
at tamasha at the India Office that is sought to be 
thrown upon this country, avowedly because the India Office is supposed to 
represent India, and possibly also because, if the English treasury were to bear 
the expenses, it would seem as if the Indian Princes were the equals, and not. 
the subordinates, of the King. We confess it is difficult to see the force of this 
ument. The Princes were His Majesty’s guests; they were invited as such, 
and as suth they accepted the-invitation.. Have they been treated as such ? 
We wish the Secretary of State looked at these things a little more with an 
Indian eye, being Secretary for India. ithe Gurakht makes somewhat similar 
observations, and concludes :—We trust Lord George Hamilton will yet repair 


the blunder of throwing upon India the cost of the reception of Native Chiefs. 
at the India Office, The Chiefs were invited to England as the King’s guests 
and it is mean and unworthy ofa generous Government to throw the cost of 
posed ee upon India. The Deshabhakta also contains similar obser- 
vat ns. ° ; r | oy 3 
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8, The reception of Indian Chiefs, Rajas and Rajalets (as some of them | 


Kesari (100), 35th July; 2° contemptuously styled in England) at the India 


Office cost seven thousand pounds and it has already : 
Kal (108), 18th July. a8 GiFCa 
ee been decided to saddle this ‘ati upon India, Lord 


George Hamilton has declared that the object of the function was to announce 
to the world that King Edward VIT had assumed the exalted position of para- 
mount ruler of India. But we fail to see the justice of making India pay the 
cost of the Darbar. Besides, if that was the real object of holding the 


-_—_ 


ceremonial, there was no reason whatsoever to insult the Native Chiefs by 


making them pass in procession before foreign princes and in the presence of 


three thousand English guests. To throw the cost of such a ceremonial upon 


India is to surpass the meanness exhibited in making India pay the cost of the 
Ball given in honour of the Sultan, With a view to show tothe world, as it 
were the dependence of India and the selfishness of England, the Home Govern- 
ment have now decided to make India bear not only the cost of the reception 
at the India Office but the whole of the expenses connected with the 
visits of Indian Coronation guests, When King Edward visited India as 
Prince of Wales the nazarana offered to him by our Native Chiefs amounted 
to: five hundred thousand pounds! But when these Chiefs go to England 
as His Majesty’s guests, the Indian rayats are made to bear a burden 
amounting to several lakhs of rupees. If India is made to bear the cost 
of the Darbar at the India Office, should not England on the same principle pay 
the cost of the Coronation Durbarat Delhi? But it is useless to hope that 
greedy nations will ever discriminate between justice and injustice or between 
truth and falsehood in matters. whore their pecuniary interests are touched. 


[The Adi makes similar observations, and adds :—LHither the host should bear . 


the cost of entertaining his guests or, at the worst, it should fall upon the 
guests, who were foolish enough to aceept the invitation. Why it should be 
saddlrd upon a third party, vsz., the Indian tax-payer, is more than we can 
understand, Even the Anglo-Indian journals have expressed their disapproval 
of the action of England in this respect. Just as there were guests invited for 
the Coronation from India, there were guests invited from the Colonies. And 
England will bear the expense of the Colonial guests, But she is too poor to 
bear the expense of her Indian guests! Thisis British justice and fair play! 
Again, it is an insult to the Indian Chiefs that England should decline to pay 
the cost of their entertainment. If Colonel Sir Madhavrao Seindia, the 
descendant of Doulatrao Scindia, the hero of Assaye and Laswari, had been 
aware of this at the time of making his loyal speech at the Asiatic Society's 
banquet, he would undoubtedly have been grieved, There is presumably noone 
among the Indian Chiefs in England, who has the spirit of the prosent Holkar. 
The latter, it is said, received an affront while he was in England, but he directly 
loft the country and came away. Though none of the Indian Chiefs now in 
England may outwardly resent the affront put upon them, they will all feel 
it inwardly all the same. Though they may utter loyal sentiments, the insult 
offered to them must rankle in their hearts. But what does mighty England 
care for the unexpressed feelings of the Indian Chiefs? We shall cite another 
instanve of England’s partiality, though, by the side of the above, it sinks into 


utter insignificance, The leading English Railway Companies had issued free 


passes to the Colonial visitors while there were no free passes for Indian 
visitors. And still we are told that caste distinction exists in India alone and 
that it is not to be found in England at all !| 


9, British journalists and responsible British statesmen are loud in their 


Should the loyalty of the Praises of the sincere loyalty of our Native Chiefs, 


Indian Princes go uureward- 88 manifested in their public utterances and acts in 


ed ? England. But of what use are mere empty eulogies ? 
Moda Vritta (116), 14th Does not the loyal attachment of our Chiefs t» the — 


July. British Crown deserve some substantial reward? 


Should they not, for instance, be emancipated from the control of the Political 
Agents? At present, they are mere puppets in the hands of Political O livers. 
How long is this stato of absolute dependence to continue? Should not our 
Chiefs be given greater liberty of action as a fitting reward for thir 
loyalty ? It would be well if the Government were to signalise tha ausp.cious 


con 6§3——4 | 


ee 

oscasion of the Coronation by a gift of +‘ r 2 sagen to the Native 
Chiefs, and we trust that Lord Curzon will not miss the excellent goa 
that would be afforded to him for the purpose by the Coronation Durbar at 
Delhi. | | ay 
10. The Standard, in a leading article on the approaching Durbar at Delhi, 

| remarks that Lord Curzon is engaged on a repetition of 

Nativo sentimentinconnec- what was regarded asa questionable experiment a 
ton wits hoped Sage age * quarter of a century ago. In reply to this article an 
ico ve "> evidently inspired paragraph has appeared in Anglo- 
Indian papers, It is pointed out that deference to 

‘native tastes in the matter of display’ is now regarded as a sound prece- 
dent. The Native Press as well as the Indian public have hitherto main- 
tained dignified silence on the subject. But it is obviously unfair to take 
advantage of it and justify unprecedented expenditure on show and pageantry 
by appealing to ‘native tastes inthe matter of display.’ It is doubtless 3 
very convenient appeal. But whilst it isan unwarranted reflection on Indian 
intelligence, it also seriously reflects upon the intelligence of those who go 
directly against ‘native tastes’ and ‘Indian sentiment’ in more important 
matters. Was itin deference to native tastes and Indian sentiment regarding 
State receptions and State hospitality that it has been decided by the Home 
Government to call upon the Indian Government to bear the expenses of Indian 
Coronation guests? A more lamentable, a more humiliating exhibition of 
melancholy meanness or something worse it would be difficult to conceive, The 
poorest Indian would be able to point out to those who are responsible for 
saddling- India with the expenses of Indian guests what is decent, becoming 
and honourable on the grand occasion of the Coronation ceremony of the 
Sovereign of a world-wide Empire.......... Oriental tradition and custom, 
Indian tastes and sentiments require that the unique occasion of a king’s 
accession to the throne should be invariably signalised by some gracious gift 
from the sovereign to the people. May we inquire how they are going to be 
respected on this occasion? Is it, after all, a very difficult achievement to be 
deferential and respectful towards native tastes and sentiments at the expense of 
natives? We are evidently reluctant to pursue this unpleasant subject further. 
But we feel that it is scarcely fair to found any contention in favour of 
unequalled pageantry and magnificent shows on the dignified and graceful 
silence maintained by ‘ natives’ with respect to the proposed Durbar.’’ 


11. We do not quite see the necessity of holding a grand Durbar at Delhi 
, : to mark the auspicious onescien of the Coronation of the 
omments on the propriety King-Emperor, A precedent is sought for the proposed 
of yah ace eae Delbi Durbar. su 2 the Tutsosiat y Sree” held it Delhi 
ujare@ts (16), I3thJuly; . ° 3 
Jém-e-Jamshed (62), 16th 12 1877, but we think that the circumstances under 
July. which that Durbar was held were quite different, 
It was intended at the time to commemorate the 
assumption of a new title by our beloved Queen and the people held Her 
Majesty in such love and esteem that they spoke not a word against the Durbar 
and hoped, too, that a brighter era was to dawn upon them thereafter, The King 
is assuming no new title on the present occasion and we fail to see why a costly 
pageant should be held at Delhi when no actual Coronation will take 
place there. Again, were the wishes of the people of India, who will be 
made to pay the cost of the Durbar, ascertained about the matter? No, And 
yet itis given out in some quarters that the Indians are fond of display and it 
1s to gratify their taste for pomp and show that the Coronation Durbar is to be 
held at Delhi. The people of India are not in the least anxious to have the Durbar ; - 
they are too much pre-occupied with their own anxieties and sufferings on 
the score of successive famines to think of any brilliant pageant. If the 
authorities think that by holding the Durbar they will enhance the loyalty of 
the masses in India to British rule, they aresadly mistaken, The people appreciate 
only practical efforts to ameliorate their lot and asubstantial addition to their 
political rights and privileges. |The Jdm-e-Jamshed yemarks :—Instead of 
holding a costly Durbar at Delhi, a far better way of commemorating the Coro- 
nation of King Edward would be to grant substantial concessions to the people. 
The sum of 35 lacs which is proposed to be spent on the Durbar at Velhi would 


1b: 


be much better spent.on some work of public utility. Such.a course will serve to 
keep the memory of the auspicious occasion ever green in the minds of the public, 
The people have forgotten all. about the Imperial assemblage held at Delhi in. 
1877, but they cherish the memory of the Proclamation of 1858 because it con- 
ferred on them rights which placed them on a footing of equality with Euro 


peans. } 


12. =“ Weare glad to find that the selection of prominent Hindu, Parsi and 
enti Ke Gs Muhammadan citizens of this city, who have been 
Pg ee gw invited to inyited to the Delhi Coronation Durbar as the guests: 
elhi Durbar. | “ee ‘ 
Gujarati (16), 13th July, Of the Government of India, is more satisfactory than 
Eng. cola. the selection of gentlemen who were invited to London 
as representatives of this Presidency. There are 
undoubtedly strange and unaccountable omissions. Why, for instance, the ex- 
members of the local Legislative Council have not been included in the list is. 
not easy to explain. Again, the omission of the names of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Chandawarkar and Rao Bahadur Vasudev Jagannath Kirtikar, 
Government Pleader, is not easily explicable. The published list is perhaps 
incomplete. But so far as it goes, it is fairly representative of trade and 
commerce, wealth and social position, culture and intelligence. The number 
of invited guests might have been slightly increased. But the Indian Gov- 
ernment in its a as host will, we hope, act more gracefully than the 
wealthy and mighty British Government did, by not asking the Provincial 
Governments to pay the expenses of the guests hailing from their respective 
provinces,” 


138, The Akhbdr-e-Isldm, in commenting on the selection of Muhammadan 
(ils viel tes gentlemen from Bombay invited to the Delhi Durbar, 
inclusion of Sunnis in th, POints out that among these there is not a single re- 
invitations to Mahammadans resentative of the Sunni sect, and trusts that 
for the Delhi Durbar. Government will supply the omission and rectify the 
; —— (48), loth injustice done to that important sect by inviting some 
ass worthy representative thereof to the Imperial Assem- 
blage at Delhi. 


14, In the course of its fifth article on the subject of guerrilla warfare, 
ciate the Kesart writes :—The general principles of strategy 

Ketari (109), 15th July, 80d tactics, which we have tried to expound in 
"our previous issues, are equally applicable to guerrilla 
warfare. Whatever be the mode of warfare, the comparative excellence of 
the kind of ‘fire-arms carried by the combatants always decides the issue. 
Any amount of dash, tactics and gallantry is of no avail before a storm of 
bullets. The word ‘guerrilla’ is derived from the Spanish tongue, and it was 
the Spaniards who first introduced that mode.of warfare into Europe, The term 
equivalent to guerrilla in Marathi is ganimi kawa and is derived from the word 
ganim applied by the Muhammadans to the Marathas. It will thus be evident 
as to who introduced this mode of warfare for the first time into India. After a 
country has been overrun and conquered by an enemy, the inhabitants thereof 
carry on this kind of warfare by forming themselves into small bands and 
harassing the enemy. As these small bands have no lines of communications 
‘to protect nor administrative centresto defend, they can devote the whole 
of their energiesto shifting the theatre of war with startling rapidity 
to the utter confusion of their opponnts, and the people of the country 
being in active sympathy with these bands, their work is considerably 
facilitated. In a sense, the victorious army has to fight with the whole 
of the defeated nation in this kind of warfare. Here the expression ‘the whole 
of the defeated nation’ must not be taken too literally. For, in every nation are 
to be found some people anxious to curry favour with their conquerors and to 
wish them godspeed. But generally speaking, not only is it necessary that the 
geneial public should not be hostile to their fighting countrymen, but that, 
whenever there is no fear of immediate punishment, they should be ready to 
help them with the sinews of war, and to give them the banafit of their advice, 
Where there is a possibility of immediate punishment overtaking those who 


16 
render such aid, or where on the arrival of the enemy’s troops upon the scene, it 
may not be possible to remove all traces of such assistance having been rendered, 
those who do not wish to take part in actual fighting may refrain from rendering 
such assistance. But on all other occasions, barring the minority of the selfish 
traitors to their country, the rest of the population should feel a pride when their 
youthful sons join the fighting bands or when their provisions are of use in feeding. 
them. They should at least be careful to see that such assistance is not placed at 
the enemy’s disposal, The people are individually required to supply intelligence 
and provisions to the guerrillas or to join their ranks. There is no time to wait 
and see what others do. These things are not possible unless the people of the 
conquered country are patriotic, intelligent and capable of enduring privations. 
When warfare is carried on in this fashion the guerrilla bands are always on the 
move, destroying, when opportunity offers, the military camps of their adver- 
saries, wrecking their trains, or capturing their convoys. An active guerrilla leader. 
is generally able to secure provisions for his followers by plundering the enemy’s 
convoys and thus be independent of aid from his countrymen, If the enemy’s 
forces try to overtake him, he at once shifts his operations to some other part 
of the country, though inso doing he isrequired to take cover in hills, forests, 
&c., and to fight many a rear guard action. These points we can very well 
illustrate by describing the mode of guerrilla warfare as pursued by the Boers 
and the Marathas, but before doing so, we propose, in our next issue, to advert, 


briefly to the history of guerrilla warfare as -waged in Spain, Switzerlaad, 
Holland, the Philippines, &c. 


15. ‘The Kesari publishes the fullowing account of the trouble in Basuto- 
| land and the apprehensions of a native rising there : — 
History of Basutoland and Important news has been received from South Africa 
the possibility of a native yesarding a Basuto Chief who is to be tried at Maseru 
Mei eet (109), 18 on a charge of high tre Basutoland is ab 
Resars (109), 12th July. charge of high treason. Basutoland is about 
half the size of Switzerland, and the Orange River 
Colony, Natal and Cape Colony form its boundaries, The territory is well- 
watered and has a fine climate and is said to be the best grain-producing 
country in South Africa. ‘Till the year 1818, Basutoland was the scene of 
many inter-tribal struggles, but in that year a Chief named Mocheko united 
together all the different tribes. In 1852, they fought against the English 
Colonists, and were defeated, but were not deprived of their independence. 
In 1856, hostilities arose between the Basutos and the Orange Free State, 
and the former were well-nigh annihilated in 1858, but by the grace of 
God their country was conquered by the British, and the people were 
saved from extinction by being taken under British protection! ‘The simple- 
minded Basutos, however, did not at the time gauge the future consequences 
of this introduction of the thin edge of the wedge. In 1871, their country 
was annexed to Cape Colony and nine years later, an Act providing for 
a general disarmament was made applicable to it. The people thereupon 
rebelled. This state of affairs having continued for a number of years, the country 
was taken over by the British Government as a separate Colony in 1884. At 
the commencement of the Boer war efforts were made by the Boers to incite 
the Basutos and their Chiefs to rebellion, but Lerothodi, the foremost of the 
Chiefs, having remained faithful to the British, the efforts failed. A Chief 
named Joel Molapo, however, successfully supplied the Boers with horse~ and 
provisions, in return for which they sent to him a large number of Mausers, 
He also attacked a Chief friendly to the British. The British endured all this 
in silence at the time as they were already at their wit’s end in consequence of © 
the reverses they had sustained at the hands of the Boers, and as they appre- 


 hended a native rising in case of interference, Lerothodi helped the British vy 


supplying remounts, &c., to them, and on one occasion he was ready to go to 
the assistance of Colonel Brabant when hard pressed by the Boers! Now that 
peace has been made, it is under contemplation to try Joel on a charge of high 
treason, and the attitude of the hitherto. faithful Lerothodi haviag caused 
uneasiness, troops have been sent to the Basuto Frontier to provide ay«inst a 
possible revolt. As the Basutos possess about 40,000 combatants, it is diificult 
to say what turn matters may take. | , , 


this account. 


in British Colonies. 
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16, “The doyen of European statesmen has resigned the reins of govern- 
| ment into the philosophical hands of Mr. Balfour; who 


Retirement of Lord Salis: was generally regarded as the political heir of Lord 


bury. 


ombay Weekly Echo (2), Salisbury.......... As Prime Minister Lord Salisbury 
19th July. was not a strong man. Had he been a stron 
man, the restraining influence which he peleows | 


upon the head-long militant Imperialism of the Jingo type, of whioh 
. Chamberlain has become the most perfect embodiment, would have been 
ter and more salutary.......... To Lord Salisbury’s weakness must be 
attributed the comparative progress of Jingoism and Militarism. The annex- 
ation of the Transvaal after the solemn protestation that Britain sought no ‘ gold 
fields’ constitutes a breach of faith unparalleled in the modern History of 
Europe. His policy in Ireland has been a miserable failure. He has undone 
much of the good work of Gladstone, and changed friendliness into bitterness. 
sosisdues It is not easy to determine whether Continental hostility to England 
was augmented or not during Lord Salisbury’s premiership, but it can be 
said that on the whole he has left England feared much but hated more.” 


17. ‘* Who can tell what vicissitudes of fortune may attend the Ministry 
Voice of India (14), 19th bereft of its respected head? Lord Salisbury had the 
Jey. advantage of an historic name, added to an accumu- 
lation of practical wisdom and of varied culture 
such as have fallen to the share of but few Prime Ministers in the whole 
range of the political history of England. In diplomatic circles his name grew 
to be one to conjure with, and to the younger generation of onlookers he 
appeared to be a veritable Atlas, carrying the burden of the world’s politics 
on his shoulders. His successor claims hardly any of these solid advantages, 
though he is wise and alert enough to turn in time to those who possess them. 
On .the whole, however, we must- confess to a sense of anxiety as to the 
future of England's foreign relations; and, curious as it may sourd, we 
apprehend more trouble from Germany and the United States than from 
Russia and France. In domestic affairs, the Liberals are, unfortunately, too week 
and incoherent still to drive the Ministry before them; while the Ministers 
themselves, with one or two exceptions, have neither the personality, nor the 
moral prestige for any great measure of domestic reform. It remains to be 
seen when, for an accession of strength, they indent upon the services of the 
high-minded ruler at present guiding the destinies of India. This country 
can ill afford to spare him ; nor is he likely to leave his work unfinished, unless 
it be to cheer the heart of the Chief who has just made over the command to 
his gifted relative.” 


18. Next to the fixing of the date of the Coronation early next month 

s es0ny Shek 4) the most important news of the week is the resignation 
Kd? (109), —e of Lord Salisbury. The Premier has been in failing 
health and his resignation was anticipated as inevitable long ago. Mr. Balfour 
succeeds Lord Salisbury as Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour is by no means 
an extraordinary man like Gladstone. He is a mediocrity, being neither very 
good nor very bad, Mr. Chamberlain has promised to serve under him and to 
give him his full support. Thissshows Mr. Chamberlain’s good nature. Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach, however, is disappointed and has resigned his office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The names of Lord Hanbury, Lord George 
Hamilton and Mr. Austen Chamberlain are mentioned as Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s 
ible successors in the Chancellorship, If the choice falls on Lord George 
Aamilton, it is doubtful whether wecan get another equally sympathetic 
Secretary of State, and every Indian must feel a ‘momentary pang of regret on 


19. ‘Those of us who had been hugging to their bosom the hope that the 
Conference between the Colonial Premiers and. Mr. 
Conference o: the Colonial J oseph Chaniberlain would lead to the abatement of 
Premiers in London ~ the stringent restrictions imposed upon Indian 
grievances of Indian sett’ immigrants in the Colonies are destined to suffer a 
Phaniz (9), 12th July. very bitter disappointment.: Mr. Chamberlain’ had 
cee ran Pe no intention in the world to tackle the Colonial 
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Premiérs on so ticklish a subject as the question of Indian immigration,’ over 
which there was every likelihood of his falling out with them. The Conference 
was merely intended to furnish an occasion for the exchange of smooth compli- 
ments between Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial Premiers, and it was deemed 
impolitic to let the confabulation drift into dangerous channels and bear on 
subjects which were in no way calculated to illumine counsel and promote 
harmony. What if the-Colonies have lately been trying by hook or crook: to 
make things lively for Indian immigrants and put all manner of spokes in 
their wheel, without regard to the obligation which they owe to the mother- 
country to treat British subjects, no matter of what clime or creed, with 
every consideration and fairness. It would not do to tread too closely on their 
corns, or balk them of the pleasure they derive by nagging at the Indians. 
When the Indian has the hardihood to invade Colonial precincts. in 
pursuit of wealth and fortune he must not object if he is pelted with a stone 
or two by way of sport and is buffeted about and kicked from pillar to post, 
What is game to the Colonials may be death to hiw, but he ought to be 
prepared to dic a thousand deaths in order to afford amusement to his Colonial 
fellow-subjects......... Hence though the anti-Indian policy of the Colonies has 
lately been so much to the fore, and the world at large has cried shame upon it 
as an atrocicus iniquity and a scandalous infamy, Mr. Chamberlain does not 
think it worth his while to tax the Colonial Premiers on the score and disturb 
theirsmug complacency. What they did at the meeting instead was to indulge 
in no end of log-rolling and to sctatch each other’s back. The Indian question 
‘was not so much as mentioned.” 


20. The greatness of a nation depends on the spirit and bravery of its 
ple. For instance, Switzerland, though small in 
_ Encouragement of shoot- gize, is able to hold its own against other nations 
yan, Aas rpms te because of the activity of its people and the capacity 
naan lo le pened developed amongst them of wielding arms. The 
~ Pratod (123), 14th July, mountainous nature of the country gives the Swiss 
agility of limb, while idleness isa thing unknown: to 
them. But above all they excel in shooting and markmanship. Shooting is an 
art which they pick up in their infancy, so to speak, and in early manhood it 
becomes an object round which all their ambition centres, Skill in shooti 
gives a Swiss not only a superior position in society but carries with it other 
privileges besides. ‘here are rifle-classes all over the country and it is the 
ambition of every youth to excel] in shooting. Tournaments are held for the 
encouragement of military sports and prizes are awarded to the victors. It 
is quite natural that with such encouragement of shooting, the country should 
boast of excellent marksmen. If we turn to India, we see that our people are 
denied even the privilege of carrying arms; how can we then be expected to 
excel in the use thereof? We are, therefore, losing our manly spirit and as 
a nation becoming useless to the Government and to ourselves. Government 
should, therefore, reverse their policy in this respect at least partially and make 
arrangements to impart instruction in shooting to a selected few among us, so 
that both they and the country can benefit thereby in times of emergency, 


21, A practical illustration was recently afforded in the village of Harkul 
Ages a in the Devgad ‘éluka of our district of the utter 
n instance OF damage helplessness of the people in defending themselves 
te ee and their cattle against the attacks of wild beasts 


in a village in Ratndgiri Im consequence of being deprived of their licenses 


‘District. to carry arms, <A correspondent writcs to us:— 
a ye Shodhe’ ‘rv ny, A huge beast (presumably. of the feline species) 
thu. «Cone day suddenly appeared in the above village 


| | -and attacked a -herd of cattle, killed a-galf and 
wounded several head of cattle. The cultivators were looking on passively 
from a distance but were powerless to save their cattle for want of arms. 
They raised a hue and cry but this had only the effect of diverting the 
fury of the beast to themselves. The beast sprang upon a Muhammadan 
‘youth and mauled his left arm terribly and inflicted injuries all over. his 
Luis, It next attacked another man and was about to-kill him when. 
‘the villagers raised hue and cry a second time, which bad the effect of making 
nee, ' 
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the beast leave bim:and choose a third victim. . In the meanwhile, a by-stander 
took up a stone and threw it at the beast with great force. The stone accidently 
hit the. animal in a tender part. It was stunned by the blow and fell fainting 
on the ground when the peasants. ares round it and finished it off with 
their lathie. All this damage, involving serious danger to human life, was 
due to the want of arms among the villagers. Such instances occur frequently 
and it is a matter for serious regret that Government do not pay sufficient 
attention to this grievance of the people of our district. It is hoped that the 
authorities will inquire into the matter and restore to the people the same 
facilities in the matter of carrying arms as they . possessed of old. [The 
Mumbai Vaibhav refers to the same incident and makes similar comments.]|. . 


22, Dr. John Wallace has published some remarkable observations in the 
Dr. Wallace’s views about Indian Medical Record from which it would appear 
tho British administration that he takes a very pessimistic view of British rule 
of py ‘is . in India, and holds that the time has come when 
‘ov ee tg England should radicaily alter her policy in governing 
the country and invest the people with the right of local-self government, 
The system of governing India by means of the India Office has, says Dr. 


‘Wallace, proved a signal failure and the best thing that could be done for the 


country would be to abolish the India Office, since India has ‘steadily declined 
in material prosperity ever since the time her destinies began to be controlled 
by the Secretary of State for India. Dr. Wallace is further of opinion that 
India should be given the right of appointing her Governors and that unless 
she becomes self-governing, there is no chance of her people ever becoming 


contented and happy. 


23. ‘There is some truth in the remark that the appeals made to Govern- 
co ment to save the sinking industries of this country 
_ Suggestions for making an are more often piteous than definite and helpful in 
ye eo ae -; ee their details. But definite suggestions too are some- 
ray oe ee put forward, ‘The President of the Madras 

| Provincial Conference, held last month at Cocanada, 
recommended an industrial survey, the compilation of a treatise giving 
detailed information regarding various agricultural and mineral products which 
can wita advantage be manufactured into articles of utility, the establishment 
of institutes of science, technical schools, mining, weaving and other industrial 
institutes, in the presidency and other towns, the institution of a large number 
of scholarships for Indian youths to proceed to foreign countries and to acquire 
scientific and industrial training and the formation of bureaus of experts, 


_ whose sole business should be to direct tlie industrial and commercial interésts 


of the country. It is understood that there will be men enouch to utilise the 


information published in Government treatises, employment available to the 


students trained here and abroad, and capital as. well as enterprise.” 


94. ‘* Are we not, in India, overdoing this cry of poverty ? That India is 
poor, poorer than most civilized countries; that the 
The poverty of India— bulk of its agricultural population is becoming less 


Daer poe oe a el 19th and less able, with the lapse of time, to meet the 
ides” i ee en growing demands of an artificial existence forced 


, 3 upon it by contact with some of the richest. nations 
of the world, and by a highly centralized form of Government ill-suited to ifs 
genius; cannot-be galusaid by any one who has had opportunities of study- 
ing the question. ut are Persia, Russia and Lurkey better off in this respect ? 
vous . Besides, there are large classes in India, other than agricultural; whom 
it would-be absurd to describe as poor, Tosay nothing of the ruling Princes 
and Chiefs, there are the jagirdars, talukdars, zamindars; the merchants, 
brokers, middlemen ; the lawyers, doctors, engineers, and the native official class 
generally. What right have we, belonging to any of these classes, to 
complain of poverty? Again, is it not possible to get rid of India’s poverty by 
legitimate means ?......... Which of the nations of the earth were. not poor at 


one time? Were not some-of the most prosperous nations of to-day at one time 


the poorest? And by what means have these risen to prosperity? Not 
by perpetually whining about their poverty; not by means of abject 
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dependence on others; not by using poverty as a stock excuse for their 
apathy. Is it poverty alone that we, English-educated Indians, are 
suffering from? Or is it apathy also? Apathy and brute contentment 
have been the bane of India. This was not probably felf so much when 
India was a self-contained community, with no population problem to solve, 
or when the solution was furnished by war, famine and pestilence; with 
no economic rivalries, no commercial and industrial rings to overcome. But 
in an age of fierce competition, this impotent cry of poverty, poverty, 
poverty is found to act like a blight on our progress. Verily, the fetish 
of poverty, under cover of which we so often abjure our responsibilities as 
men and citizens, bodes ill for the future of India. ‘ What we think and speak of 
constantly ee become , teaches the Vedanta; Who can tell how: much poorer 
still we may become by harping upon our poverty in and out of season? 
Kyen supposing we were all poverty-stricken, every unit of the population, 
including the favoured classes mentioned above, even then it would be suicidal 
for us to yield to the counsel of despair. As it is, look at the most forward of 
our public organizations—the Congress. But for the generousinitiative of English- 
men and the lead given by perhaps half-a-dozen of our own politicians, you might 
honestly say there was little life in the movement. Look at our associations, 
sabhas, unions and the rest. Compare the agitation carried on by these with, say, 
the Corn Law Agitation of Cobden. ‘To be sure, these Europeans agitators 
are well-to-do as a class; they can afford to spend. But if we have not 
their means, look at our number. Cannot we each give a pice to the 
Kuropean’s rupee? What can we not do for the general prozress of 
the country—political, industrial, commercial—if we give a pice, even a 
pie each, to the rupee given by the European? Which of us is too poor to 
give that? There are thousands in poor India, who can afford a hundred 
times more than that; and there are hundreds of thousands who can 
each give his little mite and put in his little work into the bargain. Do not we 
pay the State to carry on the administration? We have to pay the income-tax, 
for instance, Suppose, we, educated men, tax ourselves, down to the monthly 
income of Rs. 50. Isarupee out of every fifty rupees of our current income too | 
much for the sacred cause of progress? Let us be poor unto ourselves only — 
thus far, and we shall soon feel rich enough for the country. .At the rate of 
2 per cent. on our earnings we shali be able to build up a splendid fund for 
purposes of organization all round, and shall be able to spare something for 
the really poverty-stricken in the land—the destitute, the diseased, the widow, 
the orphan, and so on. We havea system of voluntary taxation like this 
worked by caste and other guilds in many parts of India. Why cannot we, 
educated indiais, start a co-operative fund like that? It is time the com- 
munity learnt to tax itself, to pay for progress in one shape or another.......... 
Let us start with an humble, honest organization ; with a few devoted volunteers. 
A band of well-to-do beggars, men and women alike, might work miracles,’ 


25. The Government of India having regard to the terrible loss of life on © 
Rea eee . account.of famine and the extremely indebted con- 
Pes. salina ss! condi- dition of the agriculturists of this Presidency very 
griculturists in , — 
Fadia, generuusly sanctioned remissions of land revenue to 
. Samarih (36), 16th July; the tune of one crore and thirty lakhs of rupees, but 
Kéthtdwadno Himdyatt (6+), the Local Government, in their superior wisdom, 
18th vuly; Dakshent Vritt thought it advisable to intercept the free flow of this 
(94:, 6th July. ~ pd ipenag 
bounty by giving instructions to their officers not to 
convert suspensions into remissions without individual inquiry. ‘The Presidency 
Association protested against the injustice of these instructions but the reply of the 
Local Governm: nt tothe Association is discouraging. Itis said that the Bombay 
Government have the secret support of the Supreme Government in their land 
revenue policy and that it is of little use for the Association to carry the matter 
betore the Government of India. It is certainly reprehensible and unfair that 
the poor rayats should be denied the boon remission even in the worst times of 
famine and that Government: should be bent upon exacting from them the 


uttermost farthing. The condition of our agriculturists affords a good illustra- 
tion of the superiority of a representative to a despotic form of Government. 
The poor wretches are subjected: to pay a heavy salt-tax, a very heavy 
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land tax, and under the amended Land Revenue Code are in danger of 
losing their holdings for failure to satisfy the revenue demand in time, 
They have no other resource but to borrow money from the Savkar, and when a 
famine overtakes them, they are likely to die of hunger and their orphaned | 
children fall into the hands of missionaries and are converted to Christianity. 
In spite of all this the highest functionaries like the Secretary of State do not 
hesitate to assert that India is prospering, and though bodies like the Famine 
Commission occasionally bring the true state of things to the notice of Government, 
the latter are not influenced by such representations in any way but continue 
their. policy of exacting revenue from the rayat unchecked. The agriculturists 
are thus reduced to abject poverty and their destitution is making its effects felt 
in a number of ways. ‘Thefts and dacoities are on the increase. \The number of 
beggars in the country has also risen toan alarming extent. The growth of 
population is arrested and diseases have multiplied. Those who observe this condi- 
tion of the population remark that if this state of things continues for some time 
there is no knowing what calamities might overtake the country. [The Kdthid- 
wdédno Himdyati makes similar remarks upon the present condition of India, and 
trusts that the rulers will, in their own interest, cease to be selfish in their 
policy of governing the country. The Dakshin Vritt discourses on the same 
subject as follows:—There can be no doubt that the pressure of land assess- 
ments in India is the cause of the increasing indebtedness of the rayat, Gov- 
ernment like to evade the charge by throwing the blame upon the Savkar upon 
whose devoted head are hurled very harsh epithets such as greedy, heartless 
usurious, &c. As a matter of fact, the Savkar comes to the rescue of the rayat 
sometimes when the latter is hard pressed for payment of Government dues by the 
revenue authorities, If Government desire that agriculturists should not fall 
into the clutehes of the money-lender, they should grant remissions on a liberal 
scale to the rayats in bad years. Again, are not the poor rayats put to much 
needless expense when they resort to the law courts? If Government have a 
sincere desire to improve the lot of the rayat, let them moderate their revenue 
demand and reduce the scale of court-fees and not throw the blame of his poverty 
upon the Savkar. | 


26. Among the many remedies suggested by various publicists for 
: ameliorating the condition of agriculturists, the estab- 
Approval of the sugges- lishment of agricultural banks occupies an import- 
tions made by Mr. Whish on gut place and the question of opening such banks is 
the subject of agricultural 1 cing discussed in this country f ite : ber of 
banks. ) or quite a4 number of 
Kesari (109), 15th July. years; but owing tu the indifference of Government 
nothing practical has so far resulted from the dis- 
cussion. Lord Curzon had even appointed a Commission to inquire into the 
subject and its Keport was, we believe, published several months ALO; 
but wehave not heard that any practical measures have yet been taken. 
Only, under the regime of Sir A. MacDonnell, a few agricultural banks were 
opened in the United Provinces and they are said to be in a tolerably flourishing 
condition. Mr, Whish, a retired officer of the United Provinces, recently read 
an essay in England upon the working of those banks and indicate! how they 
could be rendered more useful and flourishing still. He pointed out, for 
instance, that the banks should advance loans not only for agricultural but even 
for non-agricultural purposes, that the rate of interest charged by them should be 
reduced from 9 to 5 per cent., that arrangements should be made to give loans of 
seeds, implements and live-stock to agriculturists on good security, &c. If these 
suggestions are acted upon, Mr. Whish thinks that the banks will not only be 
more popular than at present, but that they will also be instrumental in teach- 
ing economy and self-reliance to the agriculturists. Mr. Whish further 
suggests that the working of the banks should be entrusted not to the 
official class but to the village Panchayat. in this manner, a_ useful 
village institution, which formed a valuable factor of anvient rural economy, will 
be revived and will not only be of use in managiug the banks but subserve 
a number of other useful purposes also. The Panchayat can be entrusted, for 
instance, with the collection of evidence in ordinary cases and adjusting minor 
disputes in the village. This will simplify procedure and check the unduc 
tendency to litigation which is unfortunately prevalent in British India. 
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27. «Last week I ventured to givea scolding to my countrymen for want 
__ of personal interest in the affairs of the country, for 
Exhortation to English 


; the absence of willingness on their part to pay for pro- 
penerrerletg ced i ‘he gress. This week I should like to say a word to English 


people of India. riends in India, especially of the official class. What: 
yy Sa of India (14), 19th do you do, gentlemen, for the country which provides 
uly. 


such splendid careers for you ?—from actual kingship 
downwards. Worthy Lieutenant-Governors, Commissioners, Political Agents— 
what are ye but kings in deed, if notin name? You make and unmake our native 
rulers ; you control the destinies of millions of the population.......... You are in 
the enjoyment of salaries ranging from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 7,000 a 
month, You say, you attend to the duties entrusted to you. True; and I may 
add that, on the whole, you discharge ie duties exveedingly well. But do 
your duties begin and end at office? Do you owe nothing else to India than 
this going through the official grind so many hours the day? Do you owe 
notbing to the people as fellow-citizens ? What hospitality do you dispense to 
your humble fellow-subjects* What charity, what brotherly interest do you 
evince in the affairs of those who contribute so largely towards your upkeep in 
this princely style and in these more than princely positions? How often do 
you go out to them as brothers, or invite them to your houses, sharing their 
joys and sorrows—in a word, identifying yourselves with them? Asa matter 
of fact, you have taken to a life of complete isolation. You live in a world of 
your own, enveloped in an impenctrable atmosphere of reserve and iauteur. 
You work like machines, and treat the people as so many nobs and dents in the 
administrative mechanism which you have come out, you think, to keep going. 
You feel no living interest in the every-day life of the people ; you scorn to show 
it even if you feel the interest. Your ideal seems to be to put inso much of 
the statutory task to which you have been called by a hard fate, before you 
retire on the paltry little pension of rupees fifteen thousand a year. Of 
course, there are heroic workers found amongst you, whenever the occasion 
calls for heroism : men with a stern sacred sense of duty, before which all ideas 
of convenience and comfort have tomake way. But thope are your national 


How many native papers do you read? You get, on an average, say 
from ks, 1,000 to Rs. 8,000 the month. Can’t you spare from Rs. 10 
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native paper is paid for and read by you may lend prestige to it. and help to 
quicken its enterprise as well as to correct its eccentricities. There is a great 
deal to learn, take my word for it, from the native newspapers ......... How 
great are your opportunities of usefulness, and how little is the use you make of 
them! And then, how you love to grope in the dark, whenever you find something 
amiss !......+4. Use the press as an honest ally ; do not despise it in spite of its 
imperfections. But what do we find instead? Deadly indifference onthe part of 
the official class, And what isthe result? ‘The press, as a whole, has been driven 
into a compact opposition. Now, in India, the fourth estate will always be His 
Majesty’s opposition. But why should it be driven into becoming an agent 
of total estrangement in matters social as well as political? This growing 
estrangement seems largely due to the isolation and indifference of the official 
class, and its results are not pleasant to contemplate.”’ 


28. Everyone knows that the scheme of raising regiments of Imperial 
Service Troops was inaugurated in India in the year 

Imperial Service ‘'roops 1885 by Lord Dufferin. There was a rumour at the 
Sak Ge the see Gon time that Russia was going to invade India and His 
parce iene oe Highness the Nizam was the first among the Native 
Kgl (105), 18th July. Chiefs to make an offer of military assistance to the 
Government of India. Other Chiefs followed suit and 

Lord Dufferin consented to accept these loyal offers subject to one simple con- 
dition. The Native Chiefs had offered to place their troops at the disposal 
of the Government of India to meet foreign aggression, but these troops were 
raw and undisciplined. It was, therefore, proposed by Lord Dufferin that the 
troops should first undergo better training and discipline under British super- 
vision before they could be employed in the defence of the country against a 
foreign foe. The condition, light as it seemed, was accepted by the Chiefs and 
Imperial Service Regiments began to be raised in the various States of Rajputdana, 


Central India, &c. The effect of this movement has been very far-reaching, | 


indeed. Before these regiments were raised, the armies of Native States 
numbered three and a half lacs of men, whereas the total streneth of the 
British army in India, both European and Native, was not far above two lacs. 
The numerical disproportion between the British army and the armies of 
Native States could not have escaped the attention of statesmen fond of 
poring over statistics, and must have furnished to them some cause for 
disquiet also. But, thanks to lord Dufferin’s scheme, the disproportion 
has disappeared altogether. The undisciplined armies of Native States were 
eradually disbanded and the military resources of the States now principally 


consist of their Imperial Service Troops, which number no mora than 20,000, © 


all told. These troops again are partly under British control. The British are 
not at the same time obliged to lock up their troops in various cantonments as 
of old as a check upon the forces of Native States. ‘They have nothing to fear 
now from the armies of Native States and a large number of British troops can 
now be spared for foreign service. Thus Lord Dufferin’s modest scheme of 
raising regiments of Imperial Service ‘Troops has benefited the British Govern- 
ment immensely and in more ways than one, 


29, “Next in importance to the Irrigation Commission is the Commission 
appointed by Lord Ourzon’s Government to inquire 


The Police Commission. into the administration of the Police force in British: 


Gujardti (16), 13th July, 


ion ela India. Justas the whole agricultural community is 


directly interested in the labours of the Irrigation 
Commission, so is the mass of the Indian population directly and vitally concerned 
in the proper organisation and administration of the Police force in India, It is 
the people at large and not the higher classes that come into very close contact 


with the Police, and it is, unfortunately, the Police that are most drcaded and: 
least liked especially in the Moffussil. Members of the Police force are mostly 


illiterate and badly paid and, as a whole, do not command the confidence of 
the public. We, therefore, welcome the appointment of the present Commission, 
Ths selection of the President isa good one. The nomination of Mr. Justice 
Candy, who has intimate acquaintance with the moffussil and has had a long 
judicial career, will be welcomed in this Presidency. We confess we cannot look 
upon the appointment of the Honourable Mr, Shrinivasa Raghava: Aiyangar‘as 
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a source of strength to the Commission, because he has all along been known to 
be. too loyal an official to-bring an open and independent mind te bear upon:the 

uestions under investigation, We have great respect for the Maharaja of 
Tierehines. But he himself will admit. that he has no special experience, 
professional or otherwise, of the Police. The one great defect in the personnel 
of the Commission is that no independent and respected Indian lawyer or judge, 
with extensive professional experience of criminal work, has been chosen. None 
but an. experienced Indian lawyer can. ever know the ins and outs 
of the present Police system and we wish such a member had been put on 
the Commission. We cannot but deeply regret this grave omission. It isa 
pity that Lord Curzon, in appointing. Commissions, is not quite happy in his 
selection of the Indian Commissioners. If it is deemed necessary to appoint a 
Commission at all, it should be one which will command the confidence of the 
public. Itis possible to make up ina way for the marked deficiency in the 
constitution of the present Commission, if Provincial administrations appoint 
local Commissioners of the right stamp with a view to give to the Commission 
the benefit of their long professional experience in criminal cases.’’ [In its 
Vernacular columns, the paper makis the following observations :—There are 
various reasons why the Police are held in universal dread and dislike by the 
populace and why all contact with these myrmidons of the law is studiously 
avoided. Firstly, the Police have exaggerated notions of their authority and 
are often insolent and high-handed in their conduct towards the public. 
Secondly, they resort to torture ‘as a means of inducing confessions. Thirdly, 
they are low-paid as a body and this operates as a strong inducement to them to 
be corrupt. We trust the Police Commission will make a searching inquiry 
into all ihese defects and suggest proper remedies. For our part, we may point 
out that it is extremely desirable to increase the pay of the lower grades of the 
force so as to attract a better class of natives to its ranks, When men of 
education and respectability join the Police force we are sure that we shall hear 
no more of Police torture and Police corruption, | 


30. ‘*We welcome the appointment of the Police Commission, under the 
Voice of India (14), 12th July. Honourable Mr. Fraser. With such a personnel, and 
the powers of. inquiry ‘and report given to the 

Commission, it ought to be able to secure immense good both to the Administra- 
tion and to the public.... ..... It is reported that the labours of the Police 
Commission will last for about eighteen months. Considering the magnitude of 
the task and the grave difficulties which beset the problem, this does not seem to 
be too long a period.......... Police reform, like so many other reforms which 
India needs, spells money. Increase the pay of the force, it is urged, and 
tnere will be less corruption, That is,in a way, true, but it is only half the 
truth. The other half lies ina larger employment of the better class of 
Indians in the service. In the meanwhile, attention may be called to 


“an article on ‘ Police Reform’ by Mr. Whish, which appeared in the 


February number of Hast & West.” | 


31. Commenfing onthe same subject the Deshabhakta says :—“ It is an 
Deshabhakta *(16),. 18th PS secret that the word Police has somehow or 
Joly, Ban. ents. , other become a by-word of contempt. It is’ therefore 
: meet that proper enquiry should be instituted and 
the whole machine set right soas to make it a real blessing’ to the people. 
And on that ground we welcome the appointment of the Police Comumis- 
sion.......... As to the personnel of the Commission we must say that it is 
defective in some respects, It would have been well if some independent 
gentleman with extensive professional experience of criminal work were put on 
the Commission. We think that it is not yet too late to mend the mistake and 
if Lord Curzon adds one such to the list of the members, we may hope 
for good results from the labours of the Commission.’ 


32, “Among the many Commissions appointed by Lord Curzon, we doubt 
eeerencrern - if-there is any with so much potentiality for affording 

_ Phen (9), 1€th July, relief to the public as the Commission appointed 
a | tO enquire into the administration of the Police in 
British India....,,.... At the same time, we are inclined to think that there is 
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the District Magistrate and to his position as head of the Police. Under the 
circumstances it is but natural for these officials to feel that they are in some 
measure on their defence, and unless they are able to rise above the influence 
of such a feeling, a stumbling block will be thrown in the way of arriving at the 
‘veal truth at the very first stage of the enquiry.” 


33. Lord Curzon has appointed one more Commission—this time to 
; , __- Inquire into the working of the Police Department. 
spp cs techs It is a puzzle to many Englishmen that the rayat of 
this country should not be happy and contented even under the ealiczhtened 
British administration, But to a careful and sympathetic observer, it willat once 
be clear why this should be so. Next to the Revenue authorities and the 
Judicial Courts, the masses are brought into the closest contact with the Police ; 
and strictly speaking, it is the business of the Police to detect criminals 
and scoundrels and to proteot the innocent and the law-abiding. But the atti- 
tude of the masses towards the Police is not only one of distrust but of positive 
hatred and dislike. Why should this be so unless it be that the Police Depart- 
ment, instead of protecting the people, has become an engine of torture and 
oppression ? How far the Police Commission will be useful in reforming the 
existing abuses is problematical, but the fact that it has been appointed shows that 
the question of Police reform has engaged the attention of the authorities in — 
some measure. In the opinion of some of our contemporaries, it would have been 
well if a native barrister or judge of independent views had been appointed a 
member of the Commission. In our opinion, the statements prepar2d by Pr .vincial 
Governments and the instructions of the Supreme Government would hamper 
somewhat the free and impartial character of the Commission’s inquiry. It 
would have been more politic to leave the Commission an absolutely free hand 
in conducting their inquiry and enuneiating the reforms deemed desirable by 
them. It is most unfair that the Supreme Government as well as the loval 
administrations should hold, as it were, a secret consultation with the Commis- 
sion before the latter commence their inquiry. The only redeeming feature 
in the situation is that the President of the Commission is, like the President 
of tke last Famine Commission, a sympathetic officer and the public have 
strong hopes that he will conduct the inquiry in an earnest, diligent and 
impartial spirit. | | 
34. Judging from past experience we doubt if the appointment of the 
ge Sion ‘ Police Commission will bring any practical benefit to 
5 Mors Vritta (116), 14th the people at l-rge, Lord Curzon possesses an excel- 
ute te lent. knack of making a parade of his solicitude for the 
_welfare of the people committed to his care by appointing Commission after 
‘@ommission for inquiring into the working of the different branches of the admini- 
stration. But we find as a rule that these Commissions seldom go to the root of 


the matter and generally fail to produce any appreciable effect upon the: 
policy of the Government ; while the latter hardly cares to attend to the reforms 
suggested. We may cite in this connection the case of the Inoculation 
Committec, Although 500 persons deposed before that body that they were 
afflicted with various diseases after they got themselves inoculated, the Committee 


- chose to ignore and disbelieve their statements altogether and the Bombay 


Government took the same viéw. All Commissions are mcre or less of the 
same type. They seldom do any real good. But it is our duty, nevertheless, 
to offer suggestions to, and to tender evidence before’ them, whenever 
they are appointed, with a view to promote the welfare of our countrymen. 


35, The appointment of the Police Commission. may furnish occasion 

in Prakésh (81), 17th 2 #0me to Fun down Lord Curzon’s regime as one 

J - een en abounding in Commissions and Comm ittees of enquiry. 

ye . ° 

| enue We are not, however, disposed to take up such a& cap- 

tious attitude, because we firmly believe that inquiry must always precede reform. 
It is said by some that such Commissions do not bring about practical reforms; 
but it must be admitted that Lord Curzon’s vigilant activity has tended in 
some measure to vivify and improve the administration of the country. We can 
cite several acts of His Lordship in support of the above proposition, such as his 
action in the Rangoon outrage case, the despatch of the Indian Contingent to 
South Africa, the Government Resolution on the Land Revenue policy, &c. 


Though the Commissions appointed by Lord Curzon may not directly bring 


- about any substantial reforms, we are sanguine that they will lead to much 


indirect good by rousing the officers of Government from their lethargy and 


by directing popular attention to the existing fvibles and defects in the country’s . 
administration, 


36. ‘Lord Northcote’s reply to the address presented by the Sholapur 
Municipality, on the occasion of the opening of the 
Lord Northcote at Sholé- New High School, is remarkable for more than one 
P Ves ¢ of India (14), 19th TO280D. Jt ie a bold declaration by the head of the 
Saly js Jém-cJamshed (62), Government of Bombay of a more liberal support to 
17th Jaly. the cause of general education than has hitherto been 
found possible, and of the inauguration of a better 

educational policy by the Indian Government. His Excellency remarked that 
he and his colleagues wished to see every caste and creed in the Presidenoy 
upholding Bombay’s prominent educational position amongst the Provincial 
Governments, and made an earnest appeal to the Muhammadan community to 
shake off their lethargy im educational matters and keep abreast of the Hindus 
and Parsis. Another feature of the reply is the dexterous way His Excellency 
dealt with the request of the Sholapur Municipality to have a non-oflicial Presi- 
dent at their head. He concurred in the opinion of Lord Harris that Govern- 
ment would be disposed to view the request with favour if it met with the 
unanimous support of all pariies; but as long.as such unanimity was not 
‘forthcoming, he would let affairs take their course. We do not know how far 
the civic fathers of Sholipur will be satisfied with this laconic assurance of 
His Excellency. Lastly, we cannot pass over without notice His Excellency’s 
characteristic, though not quite novel, comperison between. the South African 
war and the early plague policy of the Bombay Government. In both cases, 
the strength of the opposition to be encountered was underestimated and 
sumMary suppression was: believed to be practicable. In both, a change of 
tactics was tried, and tried with success. Frank admissions like this, coming 
from a responsible and important quarter, do more to draw close together the 


ralers and the ruled than almost anything else.” [The ./dm-e-Jamshed makes 
similar comments, | a 


37. “The Bombay Presidency Association has received an astounding reply 
ee a to ite memorial to the Bon bay. Government on the 
Pedi is to the aspera Eh of subject of land revenue remissions. The Presidency 
the Presidency Associationre Association: had only pointed out that the instruc- 
remissivMBof yevenue arrears tions, issued by the Government to thvir officers 


" in the Presi¢ient ¥ ; ‘5 rt x, s o. ? : | ° 7 4 ° e 
” Made etta 18) 13th Suly. for granting remissions. on the baeis of: individual 


inquiry, were inoonsistent with tho intentions of 
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the Government of India in sanctioning a remission of the total revenue sus- 
pended, The Bombay Government in their reply contend that the Government 
of India have not authorised the remission of al/ arrearsof land revenue, and 
that they have received no compensation for the remission of all such 
arrears. They further assert that ‘what has been. authorised is the remission 
of suspended arrears which are held ‘as not likely to be recovered without the 
risk of being forced to borrow or of imparing the means of efficient cultivation.’ 
In other words, it is urged that the limit of remissions is what has been in their 
discretion fixed by the Bombay Government on the basis of individual inquiry ; 
and that the Government of India have accepted this‘ limit. ‘To put the same 
thing in another way, it is suggested that the ultimate estimate of the necéssity 
or the measure of relief required by the rayat rests with the Local Government 
and not with the Government of India, e think, however, that this is not the 
case. Words have been used by official members, the Finance Minister and even 
the Viceroy himself in the Budget debate of March last, which distinctly mean 
that the relief by way of remissions was to be given wholesale and by a general 
standard, and not on the basis of individual inquiry. At any rate, even admit- 
ting the force of the distinction made by the Government of Bombay in their 
reply to the Presidency Association, the individual inquiry, if it was the basis 
of remissions, was presumably made by the Local Government when they sab- 
mitted tix ir estimates to the Finance Minister before the framing of the Bu 'get ; 
and if that be so, there was no necessity of issuing the instructions of April 
IRE: 64,00 Does the Government of Bambay mean that the process of 
individual inquiry is to go on for ever, even up to the realisation of the last 

ie of the arrears? Ifthe estimate was once formed and sanction obtained 

rom the Government of India for remitting a certain amount, where is the 
necessity of perpetuating individual inquiry ?” See. 


38, “The reply of the Bombay Government to the memorial of the 
Gujaréti (16), 13th Jul Bombay Presidency Association bears a striking 
Mag: ecle. ve Y* resemblance to its reply to the recent memorandum of 
, the Honourable Mr. Goculdas, The latter was told 
that there was nothing in his observations which, in the opinion of Government, 
required a reconsideration of the conclusions arrived at by them and that 
the orders passed were final. Now the Bombay. Presidency Association are 
informed with equal confidence that ‘ there is #0 foundation for the assumption 
of the Association that the Government of India have authorised the remission 
of all arrears of land revenue and that the Bombay Government have received 
compensation from the Supreme Government for the remission of all such 
arrears,’ ‘There is obviously a family. likeness between these bold and 
sweeping negatives.......... It would not be difficult to convince anyone 
except the Land Revenue Department or the Bombay. Government, that the 
‘Bombay Presidency Association have based their contention on a substantial 
foundation. The public at any rate have not so soon forgotten the arguments 
urged so ably and lucidly in their memorial.. The present reply of Govern- 
ment together with their Resolution of April last is absolutely inconsistent with 
the declarations in Council of the Viceroy and the Home and Finance M2mbers 
of the Supreme Government on the subject of remissions. That Resolution, it ae 
will be remembered, distinguishes between suspensions which had already baen 7 
granted after careful inquiry and those which it was deemed desirable to grant dae 
‘after further inquiry. or the present, we leave alone the third class of payers 
‘who were expected to pay owing to sufficiency of their resources. Now the 
question is as to whether botl: these classes of arrears were covered by the grant 
of the Supreme Government. On this question the Local Government say 1n their 
reply to the Association that ‘what has: been authorised is the ro nission of 
suspended arrears which are the arrears which, ‘it is held, agriculturists could 
‘not* be required to. pay at once.without risk of being forced to borrow or 
impairing the means of efficient cultivation, and the limit of remission culeulated 
ow this, bosie has been adupted by the:.Government of India.’ . his 1s 
—Ddeautifully vague. Government could, doubtless, have said all tuat they. meant 
to gon¥ey in more clearand less involved language. Does this mean that the 
- grant. ofthe Indian Government covered only the tirst class of arrvars which ~ 
had alrcudy been suspended after detailed inquiry? Ifso, the declarations of the 


attempts to perform im 
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principal members of the Indian Government are hopelessly at variance with the 
contention of the Bombay Government.....,........ ‘We ascertained, observed 
Lord Gurzon in his speech on the budget, ‘ that the total arrears of land revenue, 
already suspended in these areas, was just short of two crores or a sum of 
£1,320,000, We, therefore, resolved to wipe off the whole of these arrears by 
a stroke of the pen. Do these arrears cover only the arrears that had — 
already been suspended after detailed inquiry? At the time Government 

submitted their estimate there were two classes of arrears, as we have pointed 
above. In regard to the one, inquiries had already been made, and in respect of 
the other, they were fo be made, though it was deemed necessary or desirable to 
suspend their payment. What, was the basis adopted by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in estimating the total amount of arrears ? The Resolution of the Bombay. 
Government of April last throws light on this question. It states that 
‘the Government of India have sanctioned remission of arrears of land 
revenue to the extent of Rs. 1,30,00,000 in this Presidency,’ and that 
‘this sum of Rs, 1,80,00,000 is based on figures of actual and probable 
suspensions at the end of the Revenue year 1900-01, and of estimated 
suspensions for the current Revenue year, as reported by the Collectors from 
time to time.’ As actual inquiries had not been made in some cases, 
Government could only supply the figure of probable suspensions............. 
Again, the Honourable Mr. Ibbetson spoke with a feeling of gratification 
about ‘the remission of all outstanding famine arrears. A good many of 
his observations on the point would have no meaning at all, if the view 
of the Bombay Government were correct....... .. ‘Wewere ina position,’ 
he declared, ‘ to wipe the jamine elate clean, to give a fresh start free from balances 
to allthe famine-stricken tracts of British India, and the cecasion was one 
Sor, generosity, unmarred by too nice a discrimination.’ If the Home 
Momber meant any such reservation as is sought to be introduced by the Local 
Government, the reference to the generosity of Government and to the necessity 
of not marring it by too nice a discrimination between those who are able 
fo pay and those who are not in the opinion of the underlings of the Revenue 
Department becomes ridiculous.......... It is clear that the course adopted 
by the Local Government is inconsistent with the policy enunciated by the 
Government of India and the explanation given by them in their reply to the 
Association is altogether unsatisfactory.” 


39, ‘The perv ie aeons papa of the Crovernment of 

Pe Nig mbay in regard to the recent revolutionary develup- 
Pe ys ‘3th ment of its land revenue policy is well vances When 
ie overwhelmed with enlightened and disinterested public 
criticism, it takes refuge in abusing its critics and attributing motives to 
them, just as te petti-fogging attorney, with a hopelessly rotten case, takes 
refuge in a defence which is hardly distinguishable from abuse ........ It is 
useless to recall the conduct and action of the Bombay Government in the 
matter of the Land Revenue Code Amendment. Bill against which the whole 
Presidency, led by the Presidency Association, justly and emphatically protest- 
ed, ‘The honours of argument lay with the latter body. Not all the sophistry 
and subtlety of the clever young lions of the Seoretariat nor the impotent 
and. simulated indignation of their patron chief, inflated with his own conceit 
and brief authority, could dislodge the protestants from their fortified position. 
All this is history. Asa rule, it is said, that governments nowhere learn the 


_ lessons which a signal defeat teaches. The more crushing the defeat, the 


ater the perversity to plunge deeper into the slough of inexcusable errors. 
uch features are more pronounced in despotic than in free or partially free 
governments. And nowhere are they so emphatically accentuated as in this 


Official-ridden country where despotism, pure and simple, is supposed to be 


‘somewhat tempered by benevolence......... But as the drowning man is said 


to catch at a straw, se this defeated department is audacious enough in its 
possible feats and prove that it is in the right. © Still 


hugging itself to the belief, in spite of Indian public opinion to the contrary —an 
opinion fortified: by an Qfficlal Commission of unique experience whick jot 
even the. trinity constituting the Bombay administration could ever command— 
that its land revenue policy was the correct one and that it should not.remit 


the arrears due, it issued another irritating wkase which declared that remigsions 
generously sanctioned by the Imperial Government to the extent of 14 crore of 
rupees should only be granted after careful individual inquiry! It is superfluous 
to say that the Resolution of April 21st is a puzzle after the emphatic 
declaration, first, of the Macdonell Commission as to the utter futility of such a 
course, and secondly, after the clear and unmistakable terms in which two 
members of the Government of India—the Honourable Mr. Ibbetson and Sir 
Kdward Law—and the Viceroy himself declared how the amount of the remise 
sion allowed to this Presidency was to be applied. It would be unjust and 
disingenuous to allege that Lord Curzon does not mean what he says. His 
utterances are weil known for their sterling candour and are indeed in pleasing 
contrast with the delphic utterances of many an official of the permanent 
bureaucracy. We, therefore, refuse to interpret His Lorlship’s expression of 
Opinon on this subject at the last budget debate in any other way than what 
appears so palpably plain on the surface. To twist and contort it, and to assign 
to it any other interpretation than the one which it is not capable of bearing 
is simply the height of perversity, if not something worse. Here, too, the reply 
the Revenue Department has just given to the memorial of the Presidency Asso- 
ciation on the subject, is as evasive and unsatisfactory as the reply given to the 
petition of the Deccan Sabha last year. Why are the rayats not given the full 
benefit of the generosity of the Government of India without further investi- 
gation, if that authority has found the money, foregone its own share and com- 
pensated the Bombay Government for its loss? That is the sole issue. But it 
cannot be said that that issue has been satisfactorily disposed of by the 
reply given to the Association and. by the further Resolution of Friday last, 
which purports to bea reply to the severe criticisms of the Times of India. In 
reality, the Bombay Government stands alone against the unanimous public 
Opinion of Bombay in respect of this controversy. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the criticism made by our well-informed contemporary, will go to open 
the eyes of Lord Northcote and lead to the cancelment of the ungenerous 
Resolution of 21st April which, we believe, is hardly looked upon with sympa- 
thetic eyes by the Collectors, We appeal to the good sense of His Lordship to 
exercise his constitutional prerogative and to do all in his power to retrieve the 
shattered reputation of the Land Revenue Department and once more to establish 
the confidence of the people in the justice, generosity and beneficence of his 
Government.” 


40. ‘“ With commendable promptitude a reply has been sent by the 
Bombay Government to the memorial recently ad- 
dressed to it by the Bombay Presidency Association 
in connection with the famine arrears in this -Presi- 
dency. The reply, however, is not satisfactory in the least on examination. 
It states that the Government of India authorized only the remission of 
suspended arrears and not the remission of all arrears of land revenue as 
assumed by the Association. But the instructions issued by the Bombay 
Government, after hearing from the Government of India, to the District 
Officers in April last in connection with this matter do not correspond with 
_ the explanation now given in the reply. The substance of these instructions 
is that the arrears which have been allowed to accumulate after detailed inquiry 
should be remitted without further investigation, that in cases in which the 


Praja Bandhu (22), 13th 
July, Eng. cols. 


collection of revenue has been postponed, relief should be granted-aftcr making» 


an individual inquiry with the object of ascertaining how far and in what 


proportion a person was entitled to relief and that no relief should be granted | 


to occupants that have reaped sufficient crops or have other means than 
borrowing of discharging their dues....... This system of individual inquiry 
carried on, as it must needs be, by ill-paid subordinates of the Revenue Depart- 
ment must, in the very nature of things, lead to an amount of corruption and 
oppression, And we should not be surprised if the humane object which actuated 
the Government of India to make the gift were baffled to a certain extent 
in consequence of this individual inquiry. The defence of its present policy 
by the Bombay Government in the reply is, we repeat, unsatisfactory and 
lame. Disappointing as this reply no doubt is, we would ask ‘the President of 
the Bombay Presidency Association to approach the higher authorities with a 
suitable memorial on the question,” | : 
con (68—8 
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41. ‘ The members of the Bombay Presidency Association and other citizens 
Tos India (14), 19th of Bombay have forwarded a petition to the House of 
wn” of indo (24), 1%) Commons on the subject of military expenditure, and 
3 more particularly in reference to the recent proposal to 
increase the pay of the British soldier, which would entail on the Indian Treas 
a further annual charge of about £786,000. There can be no doubt that, ever 
since the Mutiny in 1857, the military charges of the Government of India have 
shown a steady rise; and this burden on the nation is increasing almost e 
year. It may be true that the necessity for keeping abreast of the latest 
scientific developments in the Military Department must naturally lead to a 
steady rise in the charges; but, even allowing for that, it would appear that the 
army maintained in India serves purposes other than the mere defence of the 
country and the maintenance of peace and order in the interior, India has sent 
out a part of her garrison to aid the British arms in China, in New Zealand, in 
Abyssinia, in Egypt and at the Cape. This aid has often been furnished in spite 
of the fact that India had no direct interest involved in the expeditions, She thus 
provides in the East, as the Association puts it in its petition, a ‘reserve force,’ 
which, supposing India to be quiet, can effectively strengthen British policy in 
the East and elsewhere, In return for these services, it is only just that a more 
liberal treatment should be given to the dependency by the Home Government 
to relieve the Indian Treasury of a part at least of her burdens, Acting up to 
the recommendations of the Welby Commission, the Government but lately 
sanctioned the reduction of the Indian Army charges by a sum of £230,000. The 
Presidency Association, therefore, very reasonably petitions Parliament to consider 
how the projected increase of £786,000 would nullify the effects of all the 
previous inquiriesand labours, Above all, if itis true that taxation in this country 
has reached its utmost limit, as has often been maintained, and if the military 
charges have always been an uncertain and constantly fluctuating element in 
Indian finance, as they have proved themselves to be during the last thirty years 
and more, and if, as the Viceroy said some time back, uncertainty and insta- 
bility have no chance of ceasing during the coming years, then there can be 
no doubt that a prospective increase in the charges by £786,000 a year would 
prove all but fatal to the tottering finances of the Government, in spite of 
official estimates and accounts. It is to be hoped that the petition will have 
the eye and the ear of Parliament, for the Bombay Presidency Association has 
voiced in it the feelings of the whole country. We have no doubt that it 
will receive the attention and support of many righteous Englishmen who 
have always held that financial justice is but sparingly done to India and 
have bitterly felt the injustice of the course usually adopted by their country in 
such matters.’’ 


42, The Bombay Government have vouchsafed a prompt though negative 
Kesari (109), 15th July ; reply to the representation of the Bombay Presi- 


Kalpataru (1C6), 13th July. dency Association 7e the remission. of land revenue 


arrears. The Local Government have also issued 
another Resolution, replying to the criticism of the Zimesa of India on the 
subject. They say in their reply that the Association have misunderstood | 
the meaning and intention of the speeches delivered in the Supreme Coun- | 
cil at the Budget meeting. This is, in our opinion, rather an astounding 
assertion to make with respect to the members of the Presidency Association. 
The speeches in question have been published and any one who reads them will 
agree with our opinion. Lord Curzon is fearless and outspoken in speech, and it 
is difficult to find any ambiguous expressions in his utterances, It is, therefore, 
strange that His Lordship’s speech during the Budget should be construed 
differently by the Bombay Government and the Presidency Association. 
But a little reflection will suffice to show the fallacy: or rather the perversity of 
the view taken by the Bombay Government. The following sentences occur in 
the Viceroy’s speech at the Budget meeting :—‘ The total arrears of land revenue 
already suspended in these areas was just short of two crores. We, therefore, 
resolved to wipe off the whole of these arrears by a sirvke of the pen.’ The 
Honourable Mr. Ibbetson spoke of ‘ the remission of all outstanding famine 
arrears’ and Sir E, Law observed that it had been resolved ‘to wipe the famine 


state clean without making too nice a discrimination’ between those who were 
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able and those who were not able-to pay: their dues. All these utterances make 
it‘indisputably clear that the Government of India wanted to grant remissions 
‘to.all in whose case the necessity for giving suspensions had been anticipated. 
The Bombay Government urge that their report. to the Government of India 
referred to two kinds of suspended arrears viz., suspensions already granted after 
individual enquiry and suspensions which were only roughly estimated withoat 
individual oo if It is the intention of the Local Government. not to convert 
the latter kind of suspensions into remissions without furtherinquiry. But the 
total amount of both kinds of suspended arrears comes to one crore and thirty lacs 
and the Government of India sanction the remission of the whole of this amount. 
Why should then the Bombay Government seek wilfully to nullify the generosity 
of the Government of India? If they are, however, right in their view 
that the Government of India sanctioned the remission of only the arrears 
suspended after inquiry, we must conclude that the object of the Viceroy in 
making his speech was to throw dust into the eyes of the people. We, therefore, 
beseech Lord Curzon to make the meaning of his speech quite clear to the 
public and to redress the injustice that is being done to the rayats of this Presi- 
dency. [The Kalpatarusays:—If the Honourable Mr. Monteath and other 
Anglo-Indian officers take pride in spurning public opinion as if it were the dust 
on tlieir shoes, we would humbly suggest tothem that such obstinacy on their 
part will not lead to any good. It is never politic on the part of Government 
to stick to their own line of policy in defiance of public opinion. | 


43, The rr bese describing the horrors of famine in the 
rai ; Abmednagar District and the terrible straits to which 
Karat a Ah oe some of the famine-stricken in that district are at 
magat District and comments present rig wg a tragic instanve in which a 
thereon. carpenter and a Kunbi, not finding the dole of grain 
a Pritta (116), 14th  yeceived by them to be adequate for sustenance aly. 
une formed a conspiracy to put an end to their miserable 
existence, The former killed the latter with a sharp instrument and was 
prepared to be hanged for his act. He was, in the ordinary course, taken 
before a Magistrate and confessed to having murdered the Kunbi at his own 
request, The case went up to the Sessions Court and the accused was, mainly 
on his own confession, convicted and transporied for life. Poor fellow, he did 
not after all succeed in putting an end to his existence. Tragedies more 
heart-rending than the above might have happened during the last famine. 
If the King had been kept informed of the abject condition of his subjects, 
thousands of persons would not have been allowed to die for want of fool. To 
save the lives of his subjects is the primary duty of a ruler and pecuniary 
considerations must never be allowedto stand in the way of the discharge 
of this duty. If the Judge convicted the accused upon the strength of his 
confession, he made.a mistake in awarding the sentence of transportation for 
life. According to the strict provisions of the Code, the extreme penalty should 
have been awarded, while philanthropy required that the accused should have been 
discharged altogether and provided with the necessaries of life. The Judge 
followed neither the provisions of law nor the dictates of philanthropy. It is 
certain now that the poor wretch will die in misery. It is desirable that the 
administration of law should be tempered bv discretion and if the officers of 
Government must abide by the law, Governme:t should in such cases exercise 
their prerogative of mercy. 
44, “That money-grasping and hard-hearted individual, the Bania, who 
| will live on everything, even on the woes of others, 
a ake te” Bake has been known at times to raise an artificial famine 
anéy Nonlin at Dhond and by purchasing all the grain in places where it is much 
Sholdpur, and a request to needed and despatching it to other parts where it is 
Government in the matter. stocked for being sold at a convenient time and in the 
J . oona Observer (30), 15th host market. Something of this sort is at present 
ot occurring at Dhond, Sholapur and other centres on the 
South-East section of the G.I. P. Railway. ‘The Bania is said to be at work 
buying up as much grain as he can in places where hundreds are. actually 
starving and sending it down to Poona and elsewhere where it is tolie idle and 
serve no good purpose. Such tactics as these fall heavily on the poorest classes, 


Artificial scarcity of food- 
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but the Bania is as ruthless as he is sordid and will earn a rupee though the 
process drained the life-blood of others. It would be a good thing if. the Gov- 
ernment at a time like the present of impending famine could forestall the Bania 
and make large purchases of grain which could again be sold at reasonable 
rates to those who stand much in need of it. The thing is quite feasible and 
could be worked out by appointing reliable officers to carry out the purchase,”’ 


45. A correspondent writes as below to the Voice of India :—“I give 
below two instances, which will clearly show how 
_ Alleged uneven administra. our Magistrates are liable to err, both on the side of 
tion of justice by Presidency Jeniency and of severity in meting out punishment :— 
Paice of India (14), 12th (2) Mr. Strangman, who acted for some time as Chief 
July. Presidency Magistrate of our City, and who before 
the expiry of his term of office earned for himself the 
reputation of a‘ Whipping Magistrate,’ had before him a poor blind boy who 
was charged, so far as the published reports show, with no more serious offence 
than that of begging in the streets. The Magistrate ordered that the accused be 
whipped, and, in spite of a protest in the press, the order was, I believe, duly 
carried out. (6) Mr. Karsandas Chhabildas, Third Presidency Magistrate, had 
before him one Bhajia Amruta, who was charged with having caused-hurt 
by means of a dangerous weapon to his wife Sakubai, a girl of 13 years. 
The evidence on behalf of the prosecution showed that the girl had gone to live - 
with her mother on account of ill-treatment by her husband. He, however, 
managed to bring her back. Then began her troubles and trials. The accused tied 
her hands and feet with a piece of rope, and flogged her on the back with a cane. 
He next heated an iron ladle and branded her on the cheeks and other parts of 
the body. He also kept her bound the whole night. The accused, be it noted, 
pleaded guilty to the charge; and his pleader expressed regret on his behalf, 
and offered compensation to his wife as the best way to conciliate her. 
As the mother of the girl was willing to accept compensatién, the Magistrate 
fined the accused I's, 15, which he ordered to be awarded to his wife as a solatium, 
and also bound him over in the sum of Rs. 100 to keep the peace for six 
months. Now, Sir, it seems to me that both Mr. Strangman and Mr. Karsan- 
das Chhabildas held the scales of justice rather uneven in meting out punish- 
ment to the two accused, As to who erred most, it is difficult tosay. If the 
one was unnecessarily severe in punishing the accused before him, the other 
was unduly lenient.” 


46. During the current week we come across the following cases of assault 
| by Europeans upon natives :—(1) Mr. W. F. Chap- 
Cares of assault by Euro- man, Assistant Superintendent in the employ of 

Pe Moda’ Vritta. (116) 144, alli Brothers Co., while inspecting the work of 
J ais. a , one of the clerks in his office—Babu Govardhandas 
Ban nerji—suddenly lost his temper and dealt a severe 
blow on the face of the latter. Babu Govardhan filed a complaint against his 
assailant for assault, but the Magistrate directed the parties to settle the 
matter amicably, which they accordingly did (2) Dr. Kruz, Plague Medical 
Officer at the Lalbag Railway Station, Burhampur, severely assaulted a luggage 
clerk on duty there. A report was made tothe superior authorities in the case; 
who transferred Dr. Kruz to Burmaand stopped his promotion temporarily. But 
who cares for the luggage clerk, who was severely assaulted? (3) On the 25th 
April, a Police constable travelled by train to Igatpuri on special duty. The 
guard in charge of the train wished to see the constable’s pass, which the latter 
promptly showed, but the guard snatched it from the constable’s hand and 
began to abuse him freely and even tried to pull him down from the compartment, 
When the train reached Kasira, the guard gave the sepoy some blows and said 
that if he were to go with him~to the latter's brako he would deal with 
him more savagely, The dispute went on till the train reached Kalyan, 
when the guard threw back the constable’s pags in the presence of the Assistant 
Station-master and went away. The case is pending at present before the 
District Magistrate of Thana. (4) As regards the case reported in oar issue of 
26th May we learn that the accused has been fined Rs. 20! It is hopeless to 
exvect better justice in cases between blacks and whites, a 
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47. ** May we ask what notice the authorities have taken of the conduct of 
Lieutenant Branson who abused and kicked the mdlz 
of the Municipal garden at Hyderabad! Surely the 
gallant officer, who did not hesitate to beat a poor 
helpless man, should not be allowed to remain under 
the impression that he could behave thus towards a 
native with impunity. If the victim had been able 
to seek redress in 4 judicial tribunal, want of action on the part of Lieutenant 
Branson’s superiors would not have mattered much. But a man in the position 
of a mali cannot command money fora prosecution. Even if he managed to 
find it, what hope of justice could he have against a European ? ” 


Alleged assaalt on a native 
by a European Military officer 
at Hyderabad. 

Prabhét (44), 5th July, 
Eng. cols. 


48, “ We cannot quite understand either the utility or the necessity 
of abolishing the office of the Reporter on the Native 


Comments on the amalga- 
mation of the office of the Re. 
porter on the Native Press 
with that. of the Oriental 
~ Translator. 

Indu Prakash (32), 14th 
July, Eng. cols. 


Press and dividing the work till now done by 
that office between the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Oriental Translator. That o‘fice, as is 
well known, had been serving most capably and 
successfully the purposes both of the Government 
and of the public. The effects of the step recently 


taken by Government are likely to be more discouraging to the people than to 
Government.. For, the Native Press has now lost the highly sensible, accurate 
and appreciative criticism on the Native Publications from the pen of Rao Saheb 
Gopal Moreshwar Sathe, the retired incumbent of the post of Registrar of Native 
Publications.......... His synopses of vernacular plays and works of fiction were 
always entertaining and instructive. And, it may be said that he filled the office 
of ‘taster’ of the numerous works that were yearly placed before him in a 
manner so efficient and satisfactory that his work was highly appreciated both 
by the Government as well as by the public.......... There is one more point 
in this connection that we should like to notice. The work of criticising the 
native publications is now entrusted to the Director of Public Instruction and 
his report thereon is to be a confidential document. This procedure, we are 
gure, will be very prejudicial to the interests of native writers, who will now be 
kept in ignorance of the merits or demerits of their publications. Budding 
authors of vernacular publications used to derive considerable profit by knowing 
their real worth from the criticism of the Registrar, which were till now madet 
public. It will, therefore, be positively discouraging if the Government insists 
on keeping these criticisms, by whomsvever they may be made, striotly 
confidential.” | 


49, The object of having the office of the Reporter on the Native Press 
~*~ In Bombay and of establishing Press Committees in 
the principal district towns is to furnish Govern- 
ment with a ready source of information about public 
grievances and complaints against local ollicials, 
But do Government, as a matter of fact, profit by this 
source of information? Dothey take speedy notice of local grievances and com- 
plaints? We regret to say that we fail to notice any such tendency on their 
part. On the contrary, we learn of fresh acts of injustice every day and 
public grievances instead of decreasing are actually on the increase. ‘The Press 
Committees, on their part, do not discharge the duties entrusted to them in a 
proper manner. Instead of bringing public grievances to the notice of Gov- 
ernment, they scrutinise the papers simply with a view to detect if any. seditious 
sentiments find expression therein. It is 10 wonder, therefore, that these Cum- 
mittees neither justify their existence nor enjoy the confidence of the public. 


50, ‘It.is stated that Mr. Cumine has, at the suggestion of Mr. Lucas, 


-Alleged inutility of the 
Préss Committees. 

- Deen Mant (56), 15th 
July. , 


+ Reported recommendation 
made by the Commissioner 
in Sind to Government for 
the removal to Quetta of the 
summer head-quarters of 
officers in Upper Sind. 
Prabhat (44), Sth July, 
Eng. cole. ; Karachi Chronicle 
(6), 13th July. 
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Collector of Larkana, recommended to the Government 
of Bombay the advisability of shitting the head- 
quarters of European officers in Upper Sind to Quetta 
during the hottest part of the year. If Mr. Cumine 
has’ made such a recommendation, it is very much 


to be regretted, for it shows a lamentable disregard for 


the convenience of the pcople......... If before 
making the recommendation in question, Mr. Cumine 
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had only considered how European officers have been hitherto living in Upper 
Sind all the year round, he would have seen that there is no necessity for 
changing their head-quarters during any season.......... If the proposed 
arrangement involved no public inconvenience, we would be the last to grudge 
the European officersof Upper Sind the luxury of enjoying their summer in 
Quetta. But the arrangement is calculated to cause a great deal of incon- 
venience to the public which should, on no account, be permitted.’ [The 
Kardchi Chronicle makes similar comments. | 


51. ‘ We hitherto ~~ no "tT of the gogo 7 send py ol gag 
E whose lot is cast in the hot districts of Sind, to the 
ieee hemoretns S cool heights of Quetta, during the hottest ‘months 
of the year, because we thought the proposal would have been adjudged 
too idiotic to deserve a moment’s consideration. But as it has been taken quite 
seriously in high quarters, it is time to point.out that the particular 
individual—we do not know who he is— whose heated brain gave birth to 
such a brilliant idea, stands self-condemned as having little more to do for 
his day’s work than affix his name to papers prepared and placed before him b 
his subordinates. For to seriously argue that a district can be effectively 
administered by absentee administrators is tantamount to admitting that the 
real work of administration is to be entrusted to the subordinates left behind to 
grill in the plains. If Sind can be administered from Quetta, it means that 
the executive work done by heads of departments consists of signing papers 
forwarded by those left behind. Not in this fashion do conscientious officials 
do their duty ; not in this mould are administrators, who carve their names 
on the hearts of the people, cast. We sympathise with the officials who are 
stationed in these hot places, but it must be remembered that all these dis- 
advantages have been considered in fixing their princely salaries and unparalleled 
privileges. For sixty years their predecessors have patiently endured these 
discomforts. If their successors prefer eating grapes at Quetta to doing their 
duty in the plains, we are tempted to ask why do they come out to India at all ? 
Why not administer the whole show from Merry England, when there would 
be no necessity for severing a single official, from the Honourable Member of 
Council down to the recently arrived Assistant Collector, from his mammy’s 
apron strings ? ”’ | 


52. ‘“ Withreference to the suggestion made by the Bombay Government, 
oe in their Resolution about Lapo, to the effect that the 
; os ee Zamindars to avoid the Tapedar’s exactions can remit 
ing acircular in Sind concern- ‘ ° 
ing the recent Resolution of their rent direct to the Treasury, we regret to remark 
Government on Rasai and that though we have done our best to acquaint the 
Lapo. Zamindars with the fact and have impressed on them 
rE Al-Haq (49), Sh S0ly) the advisability of taking advantage of the concession 
ng. cols, ° 
so graciously offered, they fear to adopt the course 
solely on the authority of a journalist and desire that a circular giving them 
the necessary permission should be issued by the district officers, Their hands 
will thus be strengthened, they say. The matter is a very important one, and 
we trust all the Collectors will see their way to notify tothe Zamindars the 
wish of the Government. Otherwise the Government Resolution must 
remain a dead letter.” 


53. “The practice of extorting a confession by means of torture is very 
common here and, as a result, many men are punished 

An alleged instance of for offences of which they are quite innocent, We 
Police torture bn my Sbikér- are glad, therefore, that criminal action has been taken 
ag Rok vg ta) a July, against a chief constable, a head constable, two 
Eng. cols. | trackers and a Police sowar in the Shikérpur District 


who tortured a Bania with a view to make him confess 


to a certain theft. To such an extent does this Bania seem to have been 
tortured that, when he was permitted to go heme for a short time, he did away © 
with himself to avoid the further torture which was in store for him. The 
public will watch the proceedings of the case, and await its result with anxious 
interest. Nothing but exemplary punishment will stop the evil which has 
assumed such gigantic proportions.” 
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564. ‘Thefts! Thefts! Thefts! thisis the complaint from one end of 

the week to the other. Our correspondents have 

_ Alleged frequency of thefts ried themselves hoarse over it. We, too, have 

in Boia’ ers Jal done the same. But with little effect. Thefts 

Eng, cols. | ” continue to be the order of the day. It is simpl 

scandalous that such a state of things should prevail, 

and that the authorities should show themselves so very unconcerned about it. 

What a conception of duty must they have to suffer the people, committed to 
their care, to be thus robbed ? ” | 


_ 65. ‘“ We are extremely sorry to have to record the sad death of Khan 
) Bahadur Sardar Dorabji Padamji, Presidentof the Poona 
. The late Khan Bahadar City Municipality, which occurred at his residence 
ardar Dorabji Padamji. ‘ , ° es 
Mahrétta (8), 13th July, | 12 the Bhowani Peith, Poona on Friday last.......... 
Sardar Dorabji was a typical man ofj his community. 
Endowed with a high degree of intelligence and administrative ability, 
he carried many an enterprising trading and commercial scheme to success, 
But it was not private business alone that benefited by his abilities. For he 
had also a liking and taste for public work, and there was hardly any non- 
official committee in the city appointed for a charitable or other public 
purpose, on which Sardar Dorabji was not called upon to work. In fact, he 
led a career as the first citizen of Poona in every department of public activity 
for the last twenty years and more. His connection with the local Municipality, 
however, deserves special mention. Since the time, when the Government of 
Bombay, in Lord Reay’s time, first bestowed upon the Poona Municipality 
the right to elect its own President, the unanimous choice of the elected as 
well nominated Municipal Councillors has always fallen on Sardar Dorabiji, 
and never was a public honour more deserved. For twenty years, through 
good and bad weather, Sardar Dorabji piloted the Municipal Corporation 
with rare ability, and it is only fair to his respected memory to say that had 
it not been for his tact and wisdom, the Poona Municipality would hardly have 
come out unscathed through the many ordeals it had had to face. And it will be 
very difficult to find another man who will fill the chair vacated by him so as 
todo it the fullest credit. Sardar Dorabji equally enjoyed the confidence of 
the Government as of the people, and he died full of civic honours.” [Several 
other Vernacular papers of the week express similar sentiments, and observe 
that the death of Sardar Khan Bahadur Dorabji Padamji is an irreparable loss 
to public life in Poona. ] 


Native States. 


56. Lord Stanley of Alderley proposes to ask a question in the House of 
Commons regarding the permanent annexation of 
Comments on Lord Stan- Berars to British territory. The gist of Lord Stanley’s 
ey : hema question 1 Question is whether the province can be added to 
"K4l (105), 18th Jaly. British territory without Parliament being previously 
: consulted in the matter. Lord Stanley wishes that the 
whole correspondence on the subject should be placed before Parliament and an 
opportunity given to that body to decide upon the expediency or otherwise of the 
proposed addition. We think that Lord Stanley has not framed his question in a 
proper manner ; he raises only a narrow issue. Supposing Parliament 7s con- 
sulted previously on the subject, would it justify the addition? Had there 
been an Indian representative in Parliament, he would have asked whether it 
was just to annex permanently a province, belonging to His Highness the | 
Nizam, to British territory, even when the military charges for which it 
was originally assigned to the British Government had been repaid. We wish 
Lord Stanley had framed his question in the above terms. Itcan never be just 
to annex a province belonging to a native ruler to the British Empire, even 
though the British Parliament were to sanction the step. ‘The justice or in- 
justice of such a measure dves not depend upon the will of Parliament. Many 
Native States like Sdtdra, Nagpur, Oudh, &c., were annexed in the past by 
Lord Dalhousie “and the annexations may even have received the sanction of 
Parliament, but can they be held justified absolutely on that account? Will 


God approve of them as just? Never. | 
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57. ‘Some time back, we had occasion to advert to the mischievous 
liga ek ce practice, prevailing in several Native States, of filling 
distinctions in tho Bévant. @/most all posts in the gift of the State, with men 
vidi Ftate. of the caste of the administrator or the ruling Chief, 
Subodh Patrika (39), 13th irrespective of their qualifications. We should have 
July, Eng. cols.; Desi Mitra thought that it was only in States managed by 
chee bape def natives that this practice prevailed in its worst form, 
But from an advertisement which recently appeared in the Z'¢mes of India, 
resumably with the sanction and approval of the Political Agent, Sdvantvadi, 
inviting applications for a Mamlatdarship, and adding as a rider that 
preference would be given to non-Brahmins, it seems that even responsible 
officials connected with Native States are not strong enough to resist the 
caste-infection—which seems to find quite a congenial sphere for its growth 
in the atmosphere of Native States. We confess we are unable to understand 
the exact significance of the Political Agent’s rider to his advertisement that 
non-Brahmins will be preferred. Brahmins, so far as we know, are quite as 
capable of holding any official appointment with credit to themselves and 
honour tothose whom they serve as non-Brahmins. Why then this invidious 
distinction ?......... There are black sheepamongst Brahmins just as in every 
other community, the European not excepted. And it certainly is not in 
keeping with the traditions of British policy all over the Empire to disable a 
community from carning such honours as are in the gift of the Government 
because of the sins of certain of its members. A part of an English officer’s 
duty, as we take it, isto bring about harmony amongst the different com- 
munities entrusted to his care. Can this harmony be brought about by such 
caste preferences? It is the duty of those in high places to do their best to put 
a stop to the prejudices that favour one caste at the expense of another. ‘The 
Political Agent of Sdvantvadi, therefore, we trust, will do his utmost to undo 
_ the mischief which his advertisement is bound to create.”” [The Deshi Mitra 
makes somewhat similar comments in a facetious strain. |] 


58. We learn that the Maharaja of Jeypore has made a gift of £5,000 
to the ‘ King’s Hospital Fund’in London. There is 
Bag omy Haegge dra no doubt that the Maharaja will be lauded to the 
“fr le om to the King’s Skies for a week or two by the entire British Press tor 
Hospital Fund in London. his magnificent bounty, and it is possible that he 
Native Opinton (34), 13th might even be rewarded for it with a new title or 
“pe FP ogg  Fabietane decoration. But may we be permitted to ask whether 
12th leis, ‘ ’ the generosity of His Highness could find no fitting 
: object for its manifestation in India? The sum he has 
given away would have been sufficient to save the lives of hundreds of people 
out here. But the fact that he has chosen to give a donationin England, is an 
illustration of the hobby of pleasing European officers that is day by day gaine 
ing ground in the minds cf our Native Chiefs. Moreover, the distinction between 
a Chief’s privy purse and the State Treasury is not strictiy observed in the case of 
Native States. Of course, we do not urge that it should be so observed, but 
such wanton abuse of State money for the purpose of gratifying Huropeans 
is certainly to be deprecated. Such extravagance on the part of our Chiefs will 
only give the British public good grounds for, disbelieving the assertions, based 
upon statistics, of men like Dadabhai Naoroji, who are striving to bring home 
to their minds the chronic poverty of the Indian people. There is much to be 
learnt by our Native Chiefs from their visits to foreign countries, but as a rule 
such visits are looked upon by them in the light of mere pleasure trips and 
nothing else, If that is their view about a trip to Europe, we wonder why 
they should travel abroad at all. [The Indu Prakdsh and the Sutya Vakta 
make similar remarks.|  . wesc: : sip 


59. Itis rumoured that the state of affairs at Aundh is at present not very 
we -gatisfactory. It is alleged that the Chief has no inde- 
Affairs in the Aundh State. pendent judgment ef his own and isa mere tool in thé 


Phe Shéhu (186), 16th + nds of his wife anda numberof flatterers and 


“ae  .... hangers-on. The Chief’s two younger brothers and his 
mother bave fallen out with him and left Aundh, The Chief only recently asked 
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for the loan of the services of the present Karbhari, but it is reported that he 
is disgusted with him already and is trying to get rid of him soon. Why was 
the Karbhari then appointed at all? tt is possible that he may not have 
enough experience for the responsible post. But the Chief seems to object to 
him simply because his inner circle of flatterers and sycophants do not like 
him. e would humbly request the Chief to assert his own authority in such 
important matters and not be swayed by the counsel of selfish and interested 
persons. A Bombay contemporary recently sounded a note of alarm in 
connection with the administration of Aundh. Perhaps it was justified in 
doing so, We would also on our part request the Chief to remove all ground 
for complaint and save the reputation of his State. 


60. ‘It has been settled that the noxt Provincial Conference is to be held 

at Dharwar in October. A strong and representative 

Preparations for the next committee has been formed there for organising the 
4 i feng > eae ggg to be GConference. Dhdrwdr alone came forward this time 
Gujardti (16), 13th July, With an offer to hold the Conference and that offer 
has been favourably entertained. It isan unwritten 
but well established rule in selecting a President for 
the Congress or the Conference to choose some one outside the Presidency or 
the division of the Presidency where the gathering isheld. The Honourable Mr. 
Goculdas was appointed President of the Satara Conference, and in accordance 
with that and similar precedents, Mr. Chimanlal Harilal Setalvad has been 
chosen President of the Dharwar Conference. We have no doubt that the 


selection is one which will meet with approval throughout the Presidency.” 


Eng, cols, 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th July 1902. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


1, The Coronation, which was unfortunately postponed owing to the 
Contrast between In- /Iness of the King, is now fixed to take place on the 
dian and Irish feeling in 9th proximo, as His Majesty is now sufficiently 
regard to the British Crown restored to health to go through the ordeal of the 
= Daeg eel of oeg ard ceremony. The people of India are rejoiced 
in af ta Caroenine py extremely to hear the happy news of the King’s 
making some memorable con- Yecovery from a serious illness. But it is to 
cessions to the people of be hoped that in recognition of their loyal rejoicings 
India. the King will be pleased to grant them some con- 
Prekshak (35), 22nd July.  gecsions. A ruler must deserve the esteem of 
‘his subjects by magnanimous acts. Otherwise he runs the risk of being 
insulted even on an auspicious occasion. Take the case of the Irish, 
for instance. It is said that they intended to celebrate the 26th of June 
as a day not of rejoicings but of mourning. The people of India will 
always deprecate such attitude on the part of the Irish. But, if one were 
to look at the matter from a different point of view, can it be said that the 
ruling class has not contributed in any way to bring about this state of public 
feeling in Ireland? No. We, therefore, beseech the Home Government to 
adopt a beneficent policy so that no other part of the Empire may feel inclined 
to copy the example of Ireland. England may, of course, rest assured that 
such a contingency need never be apprehended with respect to India. 


2. “It is greatly to be rg cg! ag the expenses of the guests who 
ee _ went from India to be present at the Coronation 

bey tote tale gi tab niged of His Majesty King Edward VII in London last 
the entertainment of the June, together with the cost of all the functions 
Indian Coronation guests. having any connection with India held in London, 
jay Bae 2 C (24), 20th like the reception at the India Office, are to be defray- 
oe ed from the Indian Exchequer, This is, to put it mildly, 

a funny way of extending hospitality. It is notso much the question of the 
actual amount with which India will be saddled, as an index of the cavalier 
treatment which English Ministers are accustoming themselves, with oft-recur- 
ring frequency, to extend to this country in the matter of the financial relations 
between England and India, If India had to pay for her representatives at the 
Coronation in London, then it were far better that the persons who were 
selected for the purpose were asked to pay their own expenses. They would 
cheerfully have done so, rather than that the poor tax-payer of this country 
should have the luxury of paying the cost of the honour and pleasure which 
Indian Chiefs and notables could derive from a visit to London on the historical 
ovcasion, We dare say, if the question was left to them, the Chiefs at least 
would have spurned the idea of an iota of the expenses incurred for their 
entertainment in London being charged to the poor tax-payer. We should 
be very much mistaken, indeed, if any Indian authority, from the India 
Council and the Supreme Government down to the smallest officer who had 
any voice or hand ia the organizing of the Indian representation at the. 
Coronation, were guilty of this ‘melancholy meanness.’ We believe that 
the English authorities alone are responsible for it, How ridiculous, if not 
contemptible, this little exaction from India is will be realised when we 
picture to ourselves a person or family bidding relatives or friends take part 
in any celebration, and then asking them to pay for the hospitality dispensed 
to them. Some ardent economist in the office of the English Exchequer has 
created this ludicrous situation, Evidently he is not an Imperialist by any 


means,”’ 


3. ‘It is now authoritatively stated that all the expenses incurred on 
account of the Indian Coronation guests are to be 
thrown on the Indian Exchequer. The announces 
ment has caused intense indignation from one end of 
the country to the other. We will not insist on the fact that India in her 
present condition is ill able to bear the slightest addition to her existing burdens. 
We do not think such an appeal ad miseri cordiam will reach the heart 


Praja Bandhu (22), 20th 
July, Eng. cols. 
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of the British nation, for has it not quietly added on account of the pay 
of the British soldier more than a crore‘of rupees to India’s military charges? 
It is idle to represent that it is against all usages of hospitality to charge the 

ésts the entire cost of entertaining them.......... These are our Oriental 
ideas perhaps, and the West has not yet been able to estimate them at their 
true worth. But on the broad ground of justice we confess we are unable to see 
how Great Britain can claim even a pie of what she spends in this behalf. 
waeees.se Wecannot understand why the Colonial representatives should be 
entertained at the expense of the Imperial Exchequer, and why a <lifference 
should be made only in the case of poor India....... .. It is said that the Gov- 
ernnient of India were not even consulted before the step was taken, and if Lord 
Curzon is made of the stern stuff he is believed to be by the people, he 
ought to throw the whole weight of his authority into the scale against 
this arbitrary step. Whether he will do so or not is more than we can 
say; but it is fit that he should be informed that the act will do more to foster 
a sense of wrong and injustice in the minds of the people than any similar act 
of recent times,......... The District officers often pose as the guardians of the 
people, as their protectors against wrong of any kind. We are sure that they 
are fully aware that the measure we are writing about has given positive 
offence to all intelligent men in the country, and is calculated to relax the 
hold of the Government on the affections of the people. Will they have the 
courage to represent this to the powers at head-quarters P ”’ 


4. When it has been decided to throw upon India the cost of the reception of 
Native Chiefs at the India Office, where they were made 

Kesari (109), 28nd July ; to go through the humiliating ceremony of marching 
Kalpataru (106), 10th July; 10 procession and making a profound obeisance to the 
Shri Saydjs Vijay (88), Prince of Wales while the foreign princes and the 
19th Jaly. - representatives of the English aristocracy remained 
3 seated, it is idle to expect that England would be 
ready to contribute to the expenses of the Delhi Durbar. In reply to a ques- 
tion in Parliament on the subject, Sir M, Hicks-Beach said that the Imperial 
Treasury would not contribute a farthing towards the cost of the Imperial 
Durbar to be held at Delhi. Lord George Hamilton further admitted that in 
saddling the cost of the India Office reception upon India he had not consulted 
the Viceroy. lis Lordship added that an opportunity would be given for the 
discussion of the subject at the time of the Indian Budget debate in Parlia- 
ment. We donot think that the discussion will lead to any good, as the Minis- 
try will, of course, have the majority on their side. The assurance of the Secretary 
of State is thus purely evasive and hypocritical. [The Kalpataru and the Shri 
Saydji Vijay, in writing on the same subject, strongly resent the decision to 


_ throw upon India the cost of the India Office reception and deplore it asa gross 


injustice done to India.] 


5. The Arunodaya, commenting on the statement made in Parliament by 
| : Lord George Hamilton that he had not consulted the 
aly | Kal sea’ 108) oto Viceroy of India in the matter of throwing upon India 
he de saute the cost of the entertainment of the Indian Coronation 
: guests, makes the following observations in an ironical 
vein :—Why should the Secretary of State consult the Viceroy, who is but his 
subordinate? Why should he care to ascertain the feelings of the Indian people 
on the subject ? Lord George is right in thinking that he is not bound to do 
anything of the sort. India was not conquered for the sake of the Indians, nor 
is the country being administered at present in her own interests. Providence 
has bestowed the country as a gift upon Great Britain to be governed as the 
latter chooses, ‘The Secretary of State for India, therefore, thinks himself to be 
the sole judge of what is good for India, and he is quite right in his view.. The 
matter might have been different had India been inhabited by men. In that 
case, the opinions nd feelings of such a vast mass of population might have 
been of some importance and might have influenced the action of the State 
Secretary. But luckily the inbabitants of India are not human beings but’ so 
many dummies. The people of this country, had they been human beings, 
would never have tolerated the kind of treatment accorded to them by Govern- 
ment as regards of taxation and cognate matters. In England a small increase 
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in the tax upon an insignificant article provokes an angry outburst of popular 
feeling and matters are made hot for the legislators in Parliament until the idea 
of increasing the tax isabandoned. Butin India a duty is imposed and even en- 
hanced on an article like salt, which is one of the first necessaries of life, and 
those who complain about it are punished; and persons breaking metal on the 
road are assessed to pay the Income-tax, . The assessment on lands in India 
has been considerably enhanced of late in spite of bad years. The costof the 
civil administration has been doubled, while the military expenditure has 
also been needlessly increased, though the country has been absolutely free 
for the last 50 years from any internal disturbances, All this has been 
done wthout any protest from the people and this vast expenditure was 
incurred without any regard to their views, Is it not, then, natural that 
the Secretary of State should think it quite unnecessary to consult the 
Viceroy with respect toa trifle like the cost of the reception of the Indian 
Chiefs? [The Kalpataru slso strongly disapproves of England’s action in 
throwing upon India the cost of the reception of Native Chiefs at the 
India Office and calls Lord George Hamilton a ‘Sultan Bahadur,’ who 
spends India’s money as if it were his private property. The paper then praises 
Lord George Hamilton in a sarcastic vein for his extreme solicitude for India’s 
interests. | _ 


6. The Hitechchhu =" somewhat similar remarks and concludes :— 
‘ as poor India! What are we to think of thy | 
ENtegnenne (Wud Hate SOY: roiedition after this? But when Christ himself i 
devoid of mercy, why sbouldst thou bemoan thy fate? When Jesus Christ 
will take mercy on thee, then alone, will his followers turn their thoughts 
towards thee. Otherwise, it is fruitless for thy sorrowing sons to hold Congresses 
and Conferences and to fight many a tough campaign for thy rights both here 
and in England. If Christ will inspire the minds of Missionaries with compas- 
sion for us, India is sure to see better days. Otherwise, we must resign 
ourselves to our fate ! 


7. We were at a loss to understand till now how Lord Curzon could have 
consented to the proposal of Lord George Hamilton 
to draw upon India the entire cost of the reception of 
Native Chiefs at the India Office. It transpires, 
however, that in his superior wisdom Lord George did not even consult 
Lord Curzon in the matter. He knew perhaps that in Lord Curzon he had 
to deal with a tough Viceroy, who was not likely to yield unquestioning 
obedience to mandates emanating from Downing Street. Butif the Secretary 
of State for India can spend the country’s revenues at his own sweet will, the 
question arises why have a Viceroy at all? Really, India has had enough of 
Lord George Hamilton and it would be a veritable blessing to the country if 
- the rumour that His Lordship is likely to succeed Sir M. Hicks-Beach as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, turns out to be true. 


Jam-eeJamshed (62), 21st 
July. 


8, “The Review of the Indian troops in London seems to have been a 
brilliant sight—one might be tempted to say, one of 

Review of the Indian Coro- the most brilliant that the Coronation festivities have 
nation Contingent by M. K+ hitherto afforded. The huzzas and cheers that greeted 
ee io ladle a 1), oct, the arrival on the scene of the Queen and the Prince 
July. : and Princess of Wales, and that came from the side 
of the Indian troops, on the one hand, and on the 

other, the deafening shouts with which the troops were themselves received by 
the swarming crowds of England’s best elements, mingling together, proclaimed, 
as it were, that for once the two countries had become one united nation, 
acknowledging the sway of one single sovereign, a sway marked by no dilference 
of treatment and marred by no shades of unequal differentiation. As they all 
passed in review—Rajput, Sikh, Pathan, Afridi, Gurkha, Multan, Madrasi, 
Baluchi, Dekkani, Dogra—proud of the distinction which had been accorded to 
them, the glow of enthusiasm that tinged all these faces in the presence of their 
Queen must have made the on-lookers doubt whether they were really aliens 


from a foreign land.” 
con §69—3 
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9, ‘The King-Emperor is all right now, and the date of the Coronation is 
fixed for Saturday the 9th August..,...... The days 
of rejoicing have again come after those of anxious 
waiting. And people all over the British Empire 
will enjoy the day with enthusiastic feelings of thank- 
fulness.......-. But we trust it will not be an idle 
suggestion for us to make that Government should 
feed the poor people on Famine Relief Works on the Coronation Day and 
the day previous to it, which happens to be a Hindu Holiday. Government 
has been doing all it can for these poor people, but we submit nothing can send 
a thrill of grateful delight through the heart of every Native of India so well 
as the measure we have suggested.”’ 


10. We hear that the guests invited to the Delhi Durbar will be supplied 
by Government with a pavilion, furniture, board, 


A suggestion to Govern- 
ment in connection with the 
celebration of the Coronation 
Day in India. 

nyan Prakash (31), 24th 
July, Eng. cols, 


The question of the cost of 
entertaining the guests invi- 
ted to the Delhi Durbar. 

Akhbar-e-Souddgar (49), 
23rd July. 


servants, &c., but we are told at the same time that 
each of the guests will be charged Rs. 200 a day for 
enjoying these comforts. We do not know how 
to characterise this sort of hospitality, which, we are 


afraid, will create wide-spread dissatisfaction through- 
out the country similar to that aroused by the injustice done to India in 
saddling upon her the cost of entertaining the Indian Coronation guests in 
England. It is said that the Delhi Durbar is tobe held out of deference to 
native sentiment. Why then ride rough-shod over native sentiment in this 
trivial matter? Oriental notions of propriety require that the host should pay all 
the expenses of his guest while the latter enjoys his hospitality, and European 


notions, we believe, are not different. 


We hope, therefore, Government will 


see their way to reconsider their decision in the matter. 


ll. 


Retirement of Lord Salis- 
bury. 
Mahraétta (8), 20th July ; 
Kesari (109), 22nd July. 


“Last week, Lord Salisbury placed his resignation of the Premiership 


in the hands of the King and retired from the scene 
of politics. The noble Lord has arrived at a stage of 
life in which the exacting duties of a Prime Minister 
could not be energetically performed and in which 
The 


: rest from toil was needed permanently. ........ 
Cecils, that is to say, the ancestors of Lord Salisbury, have always been selfish 
as Lord Macaulay tells us in his essay on Lord Bacon; and Lord Salisbury 
has manifested that family trait by the comfortable berths that he has secured 
for a number of his relatives in the Ministry as well as outside it. The taunt 
flung by Lord Rosebery at Lord Salisbury upon possessing a family, every 
member of which is a distinguished statesman competent for any work of ad- 
ministration, muststill be freshin the mind of the newspaper-reading world.’ [The 
Kesari writes in asomewhat similar strain and adds :—Lord Salisbury was twice 
Secretary of State for India, and there are only two or three good things that 
he did for this country during his tenure of office, e. g., the rendition of Mysore, his 
fearlessandoutspokencriticism of the blunders committed during the Orissa famine, 
and his candid acknowledgment of the gradual impoverishmeut of the Indian 
rayats, But in other respects his public career was not beneficial to this country. 
Interference in the affairs of Afghanistan, the trial of Malharrao Gaekwad, 
the annexation of Burma and the steady increase in the military charges of India 
are some of the incidents in the late Premier’s career for which India cannot 
be grateful to him. There are some other phrases of Lord Salisbury, e. g., his 
description of Mr. Dadabhai Navroji as a ‘ black man,’ his comparison of the 
Indians to the Hottentots and the phrase ‘India must be bled,’ which will 
serve to make his name ever memorable with the Indian public, His Lord- 
ship’s resignation, it is said, will bring to the surface the internal differences 
and jealousies in the Conservative party. Lord Salisbury’s influence was 


sufficiently commanding to control these differences but that influence being 
now withdrawn they will break bounds and imperil the position of the Con- 
servatives as a political party. It is to be seen how far Mr. Balfour is able to 
counteract this disintegrating tendency. | 
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12. Lord Salisbury took such languid interest in Indian politics that his 
ae retirement can hardly affect India’s welfare in any way. 
Pat (16), 20th July; His mind was cast in an intensely conservative mould. 
aja Bandhu (22), 20th E ag rer 
July. arly in his public career when he was Secretary of 
| State for India, he did indeed show some sparks of 
sympathy for thiscountry. But the advance of age deepened his narrow-minded 
instincts, and banished India completely from his political horizon. His attitude 
towards Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji’s candidature for a séat in Parliament twelve years 
ago was simply unbecoming and disgraceful. India is not likely to forget nor to 
forgive the slur which the retired Premier sought to cast on her by applying in 
derision the epithet of ‘black man’ to one of her most revered sons, Lord 
Salisbury was so stolidly impassive towards Indian interests that during his 
regime as Premier Lord George Hamilton could rule India at his own sweet will. 
Is it then to be wondered at, if not a single Indian feels sorry for Lord Salis- 
bury’s retirement? [The Praja Bandhu remarks :—Since Lord Salisbury left 
the portfolio of the India Office, he has done nothing to promote India’s interests, 
though as Premier he had ample scope for making his influence felt for good 
on the course of Indian administration. It is well known how he threw no end 
of obstacles in the way of Mr. Dadabhoy’s return to Parliament and how, 
having failed in his object, he gave his support to Sir M. M. Bhavnagree whom, 
he knew, he could count upon to advocate his policy in the House of Commons. 
It may be that Lord Salisbury was too busily occupied with British politics to 
think much of India but we do not see how his most partial apologists can 
defend his attitude towards Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji.| 


13, The Maharaja of Kolhdpur’s speech at Guildhall deserves more than 
passing notice. His Highness declared in the course 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s of his speech that India recognises equally with the 
wre oe he greg ,, Colonies that Mr. Chamberlain’s name is associated 
PE gina 4), 2 with every movement tending to promote the prestize, 
interests and solidarity of the British Empire. We 
are sure this declaration, though made in the name of India, does not reflect 
the true feelings of the people of this country. Surely, the Maharaja could not 
have forgotten the invidious distinctions, made between the Indian and 
Colonial guests invited to England for the Coronation in the matter of the 
expenses of their entertainment. Besides, does not the Maharaja know that 
Mr. Chamberlain has all along turned a deaf ear to our prayers and entreaties 
for removing the hardships which our Indian brethren have to suffer in South 
Africa? Is not His Highness aware that the ill-treatment of our countrymen 
has been accentuated since the establishment of British Supremacy in South 
Africa, and that the loyal Indians who had left the Transvaal before the 
outbreak of the war are refused permission to return and settle there again? 
Does His Highness mean that such ill-treatment tends to promote the prestige 
orthe unity of the Empire? Of course, politeness requires that the guest 
should acknowledge the hospitality of his host in graceful language, but in 
doing so care must be taken not to say things which are wide of the truth. 
So far as India is concerned we are sure Mr, Chamberlain has done nothing to 
deserve the compliment paid to him by the Maharaja. 


14. The Kesari, in the course of a lengthy article, gives the following 

; account of guerilla warfare in Spain:—In 1306 
ceeri tiles, ahod, Pe a Napoleon had overrun almost the whole of Furope 
gers ‘and his name inspired terror everywhere. Ihe 

only country on which he had not been able to make any impression was the suall 
island of England, but he was restlessly trying to assert his supremacy there, 
too, He had issued proclamations forbidding the import of English goods 
in European ports and England, smarting under a sense of injury, was prepar- 
ing to strike a blow at his power. She wanted to conciliate Spvin and Portugal 
with a view to land an army in Portugal and to menace Napoleon's supremacy 
by marching upon the Pyrennes from the South. Napoleon foresaw this move 
and taking advantage of the political factions at the Spanish Court suddenly 
swooped down upon Madrid with a vast force and, having dethroned the 
King, made his brother Joseph King of Spain. England’s plans to menace 
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Napoleon from the South were thus completely foiled and she was obliged to 
watch Napoleon’s movements passively and from a distance. The people of 
Spain were thus left to their own devices in delivering themselves 
from the French yoke. They formed themselves into guerilla bands and 
for the first time demonstrated to the whole of Europe how such bands 
can effectively harass and oppose a conquering foe. The capital of Spain 
was in the hands of the French and most of the forts were held by them. 
But these guerilla bands did not despair of ultimate success. They had 
the sympathy of the general population on their side and found excellent. 
refuge in their native mountains and fastnesses, The country was held 
by Napoleon’s trained army, but the guerilla bands harried the French troops 
whenever they found an opportunity, and encounters between the two were 
of frequent occurrence. in some, the bands were victorious, in others they 
were worsted. At the siege of Saragossa the guerillas made a successful stand 
against the besieging troops, who were eventually forced to retire. This splen- 
did success gained by the guerilla bands evoked the admiration of Europe, but 
all the guerilla bands were soon after completely vanquished by a general of 
Napoleon. But the Spanish were far from bemg humbled compietely by this 
defeat and at Cordova they scored another brilliant suecess over the French 
troops. The news of this Spanish victory electrified Europe and in England 
especially considerable sympathy was roused for a people fighting for their 
country against tremendous odds. A motion was carried in Parliament, voting 
a large supply of arms and ammunition to Spain. The French were utterly 
demoralised by the defeat at Cordova and Joseph fled from Madrid. ‘The 
Spaniards now in the flush of victory abandoned their guerilla tactics and were 
again defeated ignonimously by Napoleon, We shall not trace here the subse- 
quent development of events as they form the history of the Peninsular War and 
do rot concern our present subject. We shall turn to other instances of 
guerilla warfare in our next issue. 


15.. “The conduct of the Boers and Britons towards the Indians in 
Tee ae South Africa is one of the many painful episodes in 
Indians in South Africa. the tragic history of our people. ‘Thisconduct is not 
Bombay Weekly cho (2), ee as 
26th . ‘uly. only countenanced by European civilisation but 
actually induced by it. A conduct so foreign and 
offeusive to Indian sentiment naturally puzzles the Indian mind, and provokes 
the query, ‘Is Furopean civilisation a failure? ’......... Mr, Balfour as Premier 
of England has just informed Europe that ‘those who accused England 
of attacking a free people would see in the future of the Transvaal what 
British ideas of liberty, Colonial self-government, and purity of admiuistration 
would do. ’ But he has been warned in the columns of S¢. James’s Gazette by 
Mr, M. J. Fareilly, who poses as an international jurist, that in ‘the Settlement 
of South Africa’ these British ideas of liberty must not embrace the idea 
of including British Indians among the free people of the Transvaal.......... 
Nobody, of course, denies that a free independent State has every right to forbid 
foreign immigration on economic grounds, or out of sheer ‘ cussedness’ 
or hostility. But it is absurd for Mr, Fareilly to contend about ‘the jural 
validity of Asiatic exclusion ’ while the door is open to Europeans. Interna- 
tional Law tolerates no such insult to any Asiatic nation. No people unless 
enslaved and debased would tamely submit tosuch insults ; and no State, not too 
feeble to enforce its willand avenge the insuit, would hesitate to regard it as a casus 
belli. If, therefore, India were free to guide her own destiny, neither Cape 
Colony nor Natal would dare impose degrading restraints on Indian immigrants 
in South Africa. But as India forms the finest pearl in the Crown of England, 
it is the duty of England to protect the Indians from such outrageous insults by 
whomsoever administered,......... jf Englishmen have a right to enter and 
settle in the Transvaal, every other British subject has an equal right. No 
distinction could be made between Englishmen and Indiavs by international 
jurists, but only by international Jingoes. Such a Jingo is Mr. Fareilly. 
‘Let us,’ says he, ‘look squarely in the face the position held by some Anglo- 
Indians. Is it the destiny of Europeans to subdue the most warlike native 
races,—Zulu, Swazi, Basuto and Matabele; then to conquer, after a three 
years’ war, one of the most vigorous of the European strains the Hollander- 
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German-French Huguenot, who is called the Boer, and then to introduce, 
as reaper of the spoils of victory, the mild and unwarlike Hindu from 
Hindustan? Thisis par excellence a Jingo’s worship of brute force. But 
is the Hindu mild and unwarlike? Has Mr, Fareilly not seen these mild 
Hindus of whom he speaks so scornfully? Has he not heard that these are 
the very men who were extolled by Earl Roberts and compared with the 
Boers—those dare-devil peasant-soldiers who have been universally admitted 
to be foes worthy of British steel? We can undertake to say that this warlike 
jurist will find at least 20 millions of Indians, each of whom will be a match 
to him physically. But ifa martial physique wera a requisite to the rights 
of British citizensltp, what would become of all the padres and politicians and 
civilians and women and children who are unfit to bear armsin war? It is 
astonishing to what absurd lengths jurists can go to uphold a wicked cause. 
Our Jingo is sorry that the Queen’s Proclamation of 1857 gave Indians the 
‘status of British subjects.’......... We are told that this Asiatic exclusion 
must not be ‘attributed to trade union jealousy.’ ‘It is life and death 
to the European race to maintain their standard of subsistence, White 
men cannot subsist and support their families on the handful of rice and 
the few ounces of opium found ample by Asiatics. This is of course a 
travesty of truth. But if it be a question of life or death, why not 
legislate against the employers of labour and fix a certain minimum of wage 
under penal laws? No man wants to work under the sweating system. 
It is the wolf of hunger that drives him to work on starvation wages. 
If, therefore, the ostensible contention be genuine and honest, the State 
ought to direct its attention against employers and not against immigrants. 
‘As indentured labourers or as domestic servants, many British employers 
prefer Indian service. But as traders, as cultivators of the land, no British 
encouragement of such immigration is to be found.’ Is this not strange? As 
labourers and servants they would lower wages and not as traders or tillers of the 
soil, It is obvious the real truth underlying all this racial legislation is not 
political economy, but barbarous racial jealousy. These white Jingoes will 
have Indians as domestic servants, because they do not wish to be servants 
themselves, but to permit them to trade on terms of equality with Europeans, 
and enable them to amass wealth—such ideas of liberty do not enter into the 
creed of civilized Christians in Europe. It is against this base and debasing 
attitude that Indians must battle. To be constraind to drudge as domestic 
servants, to be forced to locate ourselves in certain places, to be forbidden to 
travel in first-class compartments, to be subjected to other odious restraints 
merely because we are Indians is to treat the fellow-subjects of the Premier of 
England with unspeakable contempt. It is impossible to associate such treat- 
ment with the most elementary notions of civilisation. No man not enslaved 
beyond redemption can contemplate such legislation without burning indignation 
The basest of the base would refuse to submit to it. Such forced 
degradation would breed rebellion in the heart of the most loyal and timid of 
men. It is, therefore, desirable that Mr. Balfour should silence jurists of the 
Fareilly type by abrogating all racial legislation that hampers Indians in 
trading freely and pursuing other independent careers in South Africa. Such 
an act would strengthen the bonds of union between England ani India, and 
augment the stability of British rule in India more effectually than arms 


and bayonets.” 


16. India forms a part of the British Empire but she is not destined to 
enjoy equal rights with Englishmen. She keeps 

Kal (105), 25th July. ‘an open door’ for the entire white population, but 
Australia and Natal keep no such open door for 

- Indians—even coolies. If the people of this country wish to settle in the 
British Colonies they are obliged to Pay a capitation tax. In fact, they are not 


treated as Dritish subjects. Some Englislimen regret that the Proclamation 
of 1858 conferred, though nominally, all the rights of British subjects 
upon the people of India. The French, it is said, have been wiser in this 
respect; as they do not indiscriminately style Frenchmen and foreigaers 
owning allegiance to France by the same name, Had England followed 
a similar policy, the Colonial Governments would have been saved from an 
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awkward position and the Indian National Congress could not have de- 
manded the rights of British subjects upon the strength of the Pro- 
clamation of 1858, One Mr, Fuareilly writes in connection with the 
immigration of Indians in South Africa as follows:—‘ England does not 
wish to exclude the Indians from South Africa altogether. They may go 
there to work in mines, but they must quit the country when their 
period of service is over. They may remain in South Africa as domestic servants 
but have no business to settle there as traders or as cultivators of the soil. The 
British had a hard strugzle to wage. before they could subdue the Kaffirs, 
Zulus, Matabeles and other aboriginal tribes. Why should the unwarlike 
Indians be allowed to reap the fruit when the British had to sacrifice so much 
in establishing their supremacy in Africa. If the Indians wish to settle 
in the country, let them do so as menialsin English households, but not as 
independent traders or cultivators. What right have they to the produce of 
the soil?’ We admit that there is, of course, considerable force in this line 
of argu ment but then, why should not the same argument be made applicable 
to India also? Why should the Indian rayat toil in the scorching sun and 
expose himself to all the inclemencies of the weather and give up most of 
what the land yields to Englishmen in the shape of taxes to be carried tojEngland. 
If India’s wealth had not been drained away to other countries, Indians would 
never have been under the necessity of serving as menials in foreign lands? 


17, “In South Africa it appears the Mohurrum and Holi Festivals are 
known as Coolie Christmas. Atthe last Coolie Christ- 


P ra regulations in mas some car-drivers were fined ‘for driving ccolies.,’ 
oat rica. : r , 
Bombay Weekly Echo (2), But the coolies were respectable Indian gentlemen. 


26th July. However, the regulations included ‘All Natives of 


Asia’ in the category of coolies. So that the Emperor 
of China, the Mikado of Japan, the Shah of Persia, the Nizam of Hyderabad, 


the Maharajah of Gwalior, the Gaekwar of Baroda, the Thakore of Gondal, Sir 
Pratab Singh, the Honourable Mr. Mehta are all ‘coolies’ to drive whom 
in a public conveyance is an Offence in the British Empire. This comes of colour 
aversion and colour classification. To Indian Christians and the followers of 
Islam and to Asiatics in general such an outrage seems incomprehensible, It is 
asad and shocking fact that European Christians should not only tolerate but 
actually approve of it. The only explanation possible is that though education 
has made great strides in Europe, the nature of Europeans, despite the influence 
of Christianity, is not yet sufficiently refined, and that their innate barba- 
rism occasionally manifests itself in such ‘Regulations’ and ‘ Mafeking’ 
celebrations,” 


18. A correspondent, writing to the Subodh Patrika, thus describes the 
scenes witnessed at Oxford on the night of the 
Scenes witnessed at Oxford st of June, the day on which the news of the peace 
” the night of the lst of gioned at Pretoria reached England :—The streets 
"Subodh Patrika (39), 20th Were bedecked with flags and bunting, Union Jacks 
July ; Kai (105), 25th July, floated from the tops of doors and windows, and at night 
the whole town was illuminated. Huge bonfires were 
lighted in the streets and groups of undergradutes from Colleges and young 
girls from the town marched through the streets in separate processions at first, 
but when they met together, they formed themselves into a circle and indulged 
in all manner of frivolities, which would throw into the shade anything of the 
kind witnessed in India during the Holi festival. Girls belonging to respectable 
families do not appear in the streets on such occasions, but if they do, the 
have to forget their gentility for the time, and theydo not seem to think 
much of it. To one, who is a stranger to these things, the scene is shocking, 
The Kdl reproduces the above and comments adversely on the morality of 
inglishmen as follows:—The scene described by the correspondent of the 
ubodh Patrika will give our people some idea of the morality of Englishmen, 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, too, remarked on his return from 
England that the impression left upon his mind by his recent visit to that 
country was that Englishmen were day by day becoming irreligious and 
materialistic. Some missionary organs resented the learned judge’s remark aiid 
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assured him that Englishmen were very religious, Surely,there is much. religi- 
ous sentiment in England, and on the night of lst June, there was an exhibition 
of it in the conduct of the undergraduates at Oxford! May every country be 
free from such “ religiousness ’’ | | : 


19, We think that a republican form of Government for India is calculated 
to meet the needs of the country at the present junc- 
Republican form of Gov- ture, much better than a monarchical form of Govern- 
ass desired for India. = ment, either native or foreign, Under such a system 
avsdrs Prakash (66), eee : 
2uth July. of Government, the cry about India’s poverty would 
bea thing of the past and even the poorest rayat 
might aspire to rise one day to the most exalted position in the State. Mark, 
how native rule at present affects the condition of the people. The Chiefs 
have proceeded to England on pleasure trips, and are enjoying themselves at 
the expense of the poor tax-payer. Would they have been permitted to do so, if 
India had been a Republic? Would not the money which the Chiefs are at 
present squandering in England have, in that case, been devoted to mitigating 
the distress of the poor and the famine-stricken in the country ? It is really 
pe for our people that they have but little control over their own 
estinies. | 


20. A correspondent, writing to the ag newspaper, dilates upon the 
, contrast between the views held by Lord Curzon in 
- poe of y i Beoiouny 1893 when he was a member of the House of Commons, 
Lord Curzon in 1893 and 1902, and those held at present by His Lordship about 
Shri Saydjs ~ Vijay (38), the financial condition of this country. The corres- 
on ee pondent shows that during the space of 9 years Lord 
Curzon’s views on the above subject have undergone a complete revolution. 
In 1893, His Excellency was an advocate of economy and believed that taxation 
had already reached a very high limit in this country. He is now presiding 
over the destinies of India and exercises complete control over her exchequer, 
but instead of retrenching the country’s expenditure, he betrays a fondness 
for pomp and a tendency towards extravagance, Can it be said that the 
last decade has witnessed any improvement in the condition of the country? 
Is it not, on the other hand, true that famine and plague have, during 
the interval, played serious havoc not only with the lives of the people 
but retarded or rather lessened appreciably the material prosperity of the 
country ? In spite of all this evidence of a decline in the fortunes of the country, 
the military expenditure is steadily on tte increase, Though a public fund had 
to be started for saving the lives of the famine-stricken and though the value of 
the currency has had to be kept up by the stimulus of an artificial legislation, 
His Excellency the Viceroy proposes to squander forty lacs upon a costly Impe- 
rial pageantat Delhi. Lord Canning held an Imperial Durbar but there were at 
the time good grounds for holding it. Lord Lytton followed suit with the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, but only made himself ridiculous in the eyes of 
the public, because the country was being scourged with a dire famine at the 
time. Similarly, we see no propriety in holding a Coronation Durbar at Delhi 
in January next. What purpose will this function serve? How can a military 
parade, sporting tournaments and social gaieties enhance the loyalty of the 
people? Will not the money be a sheer waste ? 


91. Under the heading Our Bengal Notes (by a Bengali Journalist) 

the Voice of India contains the following :—*‘ The Shi- 

‘ rhe Ps cssaly 2 celebration at vaji eolabeation in Calcutta, hae came off the other 
ew roxas day, will prove, I hope, a bond of union between the 
Pe a of India (14), ith Bengalis and the Maréthas. There was a time when 
the uame of the Maratha, popularly called here 
Borghi, excited batred and fear. But now, under the British regime, the Maratha 
nnd the Bengali meet as brothers, and join in honouring the great Mardtha 
hero. Shivaji has ever excited the admiration of the educated Bengali, and 
recently a detailed story of his life has been published in the Bengali language 
and has been widely read in this province. We Bengalis can point to one great 
member of our race, whom many here would like to see popularly honoured in 
other parts of India, J allude to the illustrious Rajah Ram Mohun Roy. In 
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truth, he is the light of modern India. And if we Bengalis can hold in our capital 
city and participate, with all our heart, in a festival in honour of Shivaji, 
why can wenot hope that the great Bengali Ram Mohun Koy should be 
similarly honoured in Mahérdshtra, in Poona and other cities inhabited by 
our Maratha brethren P”’ : 


22. A correspondent from Calcutta writes as follows tothe Kesari, on the 

ae subject of the recent Shivaji celebration in that city :— 
Kesart (109), 22nd July. There is no truth in the report that permission to 
take out a procession in connection with the celebration was refused; such 
permission was not in fact applied for. It was, indeed, under contemplation at 
one time to have a procession but as the time was too short to allow of the 
arrangements being carefully elaborated and as the holding of the procession 
was a matter of labour and expense, the idea was abandoned. Some fimid 
persons apprehended that the promoters of the movement would incur. the 
displeasure of Government and the Police and a few extreme loyalists tried 
to dissuade the promoters from carrying out their idea, but despite such fears 
and dissuasions the celebration was held and turned out a great success. Mrs, 
Satyendra Nath Tagore presented a saffron-coloured flag (the National flag of the 
Mardthas), with the name of Shivaji inscribed thereon with her own hands. A 
Bengali poetess composed an ode in Shivaji’s honour. It is hoped that the 
celebration will be held on a grander scale next year in the Town Hall and 
there are signs that it will spread to other parts of Bengal also. 


23, The Navsdri Prakdsh, in adversely criticising the speeches made during 
ia poe te the Shivaji celebration at Calcutta, remarks :— 
25th July. rakde% (6°), Nothing can be further from the truth than to 
| compare Shivaji, as some of the Bengali orators did, 
with King Alfred or Oliver Cromwell, Such a comparison is nothing less than 
a wanton insult to our benign rulers, who can justly claim the credit of having 
established order and good government in the country in place of the chaos and 
anarchy prevailing in the times of the Moguls and the Mardthas. Shivaji’s career 
was one merely of plunder and bloodshed. He could neither read nor write, nay 
he was naturally averse to letters. How could noble and truly patriotic 
sentiments enter the mind of an illiterate freebooter? Shivaji was so ignorant 
that he could not think independently for himself and was ever kept in 
leading strings by his Brahmin gurus. He, therefore, in no way deserves a 
tribute of homage to his memory and it is silly if not disloyal to put him on 
the same level with illustrious English rulers and statesmen. 


24. We are at a loss to understand the raison d’etre of the wave of Shivaji 
worship that has just swept over Bengal. Shivaji’s 
Fagg no verseenlity certainly cannot have much attraction for 
| the Bengalis, Itis true that, in the light of the 
Maratha dakhars, an attempt has been made in some quarters to show the other 
side of the shield in respect of Shivaji’s career. But notwithstanding these 
attempts, we think it is impossible to resist the conviction that Shivaji was: 
after all merely a freebooter and plunderer. Bengal itself had to endure man 
an unpleasant experience of Shivaji’s victorious march and the Mardtha Ditch 
stands to the present day as a living monument of the terror which Shivaji had 
struck into the hearts of the Bengalis. The experience of Gujarat has not been 
dissimilar and the Gujaratis have wisely kept aloof from the movement. The 
spread of the Shivaji festival movement to Calcutta seems to some of our contem- 
poraries nothing else but a recognition of a closer bond of union and a growing 
spirit of mutual appreciation between the two great communities in the Deccan 
and Bengal, We are told that there is dawning on the Mardtha mind a senti- 
ment of respect and veneration for the great Bengali reformers, such as Keshub 
Chandra Sen and Ram Mohun Roy and that it is rather on this account than 
in recognition of any benefits conferred or services rendered by Shivaji that 
the Bengalis have joined in venerating his memory. We are unable, however, 
to endorse this view, for we have our own doubts as to how far the Mardthas 
really admire the work of the great religious and social reformers of Bengal. 
Do our Maratha brethren strive in earnest to follow in the footsteps of these 
reformers and do they endeavour todisseminate their noble teachings among 
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their co-religionists in the Deccan? If they do not, why should the Bengalis be 
so very eager to pay a tribute of homage to the idol of Maharastra? We cannot 
offer any rational explanation of the attitude of the Bengali mind, The whole 
thing is to us a mystery. 


25. The Jagadhitechchhu commenting on the high salaries of Indian 
officials observes as follows:—While the generality 
The high salaries of Indian of civilised countries are administered with care and 
icy techohhu(108), 19th SConomy; India is administered with reckless in- 
ji. difference and extravagance, The reason is to be 
found in the fact that the administration is not in 
Indian hands but in those-of aliens. The object of England, in ruling India, is 
to promote her own interests and not those of India, England has used and is 
using India’s money inany way she likes, Let us illustrate this statement by 
comparing the salaries of some exalted Indian functionaries with those of 
similar officers in foreign countries. Indian High Court Judgesare better paid 
than their confréres in America. The Chief Justice of Calcutta draws 
over seven thousand rupees per month, while the salary of the Chief Justice 
in America is less than half this amount, The allowance of the President 
of the United States amounts only to five thousand pounds per annum, while 
the executive members of the Viceroy’s Council draw much more than this. 
Though the Judges in India are thus drawing princely salaries they are 
clamouring for an increase in their pay. One can hardly form an idea of the 
extent to which India is being drained by England of her wealth in the shape 
of the salaries of Anglo-Indian officers. It is thus clear that England’s admi- 
nistrative policy in India is not economical but recklessly extravagant. 


26. ‘‘ The inquiry ordered by the Government of India into the question of 
Police reform is complete and comprehensive, and we 
— Police Commission, —_ gan hope with great confidence that substantial reforms 
are Sayajs Vijay (88), ‘ll flow f ‘+ TM,  : ' re b 
19th July, Eng. cols. will flow from it. e most important question to be 
dealt with by the Commission is to decide on the 
present relation of the Magistracy and the Police and the satisfactory investiga- 
tion of crime,......... The Commission is also empowered to see whether 
the Police department affords good prosp:cts for well-bred Indians - ...... 
The small pay of the lower ranks of the Police attracts the lowest class 
of people, and the black-patta with the sacred symbol of order and the majesty 
of the Strcar which it represents cannot but act upon the men with consider- 
able effect so as to pervert law into oppression and order into terrorism. It is, 
therefore, quite desirable that the question of Police pay be considered properly. 
Secondly, the executive in charge of law and order should contain some legal 
heads if the law dealing with crime is to be administered satisfactorily. If 
Inspectorships—some at least—-which are respectable in point of pay were 
specifically reserved for experienced graduates in law, the principal part of 
_ Police work will certainly be done with greater efficiency.” 


27. ‘* As for the personnel of the Commission, there is no fault to be found 
with the selection of the Honourable Mr. Fraser 
as President, for he has been able to secure the 
confidence both of the rulers and the ruled. We do 
not know much about the other European members of the Commission except 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Candy, who it would be perfectly justifiable to 
hope would be able to bring to bear upon the consideration of the problem his 
vast experience of Police work, which must have come under his observation 
in the mofussil as well asin tue High Court. As for the Indian members, we are 
sorry we cannot speak about them in the same terms. The Maharaja of Dur- 
bhanga has, we are afraid, very little experience of Police work, and as for the 
Honourable Mr. Iyenger, judging from his career as the Dewan of the Baroda 
State, we do not expect much from him. We have no hesitation in saying that 
these two Indian representatives could have been easily substituted by better and 
more experienced men from among our countrymen whose aid would have been 
of very great use, However, since a provision has been made for the appoint- 
ment of a temporary member during the tour of the Commission in each 
Province, we hope a suitable man—a lawyer having extensive practice in criminal 
law —would be selected for the purpose......... The question of providing a 
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Praja Bandhu (22), 20th 
July, Eng. cols. 
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competent Detective Branch of the Police service is an important one. At 
present, search where you will, deteotive ability is conspicuous by its 
absence, especially among the mofussil Police of every grade. Under these 
circumstances, there is little wonder if a large number of the subordinate Police 
officers use all sorts of devices to extort confessions from those suspected of 
crime. This has to be done in those cases in which they cannot frighten 
away a complainant from lodging his complaint. No one need, therefore, be 
surprised if the Policeman whose proper function is to protect the honest from 
the machinations of rogues and dishonest persons, instead of being approached 
with the object of redressing a grievance, is shunned as if he were a pesti- 
lence. Asa remedy for this deplorable state of affairs we think it is neces- 
sary that a separate branch of the Department should be formed, which 
is specially necessary in the mofussil, under the guidance of a capable Detective 
Officer, It would be advisable to appoint only educated, respectable and capable 
youths in this branch, who should be assured of adequate future prospects, and 
who should be given a decent start. Unless this is done, it is impossible to 
secure men of the right sort.” 


28. The Bombay Samdchar disapproves of the personnel of the Police 
Commission. It fears that the labours of the Com- 
Bombay Sama'chér (51), mission will not be productive of much good, as 
“1st July. most of its members, it remarks, have but a limited 
| experience of the inner working of the Police Depart- 
ment in India, The paper is surprised to find that the Police administration 
in Presidency towns is excluded from the inquiry entrusted to the Commission. 
As regards the lines on which Police reform should proceed, the paper makes 
the following suggestions:—(1) The pay of the lower ranks of the Police 
should be increased so as to attract a better class of natives thereto. (2) The 
relations between the Police and the magistracy should be less close than 
they are at present, and the latter should be brought into direct subordi- 
nation to the High Court. (3) The impression among Police Officers that the 
number of convictions obtained by them is regarded by Government as the 
best test of their efficiency should be discouraged, (4) Non-officials should 
be encouraged to volunteer their help to the Police in the detection of crime. 


29. We do not see what necessity there was for appointing the Police 
Moda Vritia (116), 2lst Commission. If Government wished to reform the 
oe | Department, could they not have obtained information 
" about the direction which reform should take 
from previous Administration Reports, Besides, such Commissions are useful 
only in democratic countries but not in a country like India, where a 
Commission appointea by Government is hardly likely to reflect public opinion 
on any subject and where the recommendations made by it stand little 
chance of being carried out by the authorities. The main defect of the 
Police Department is that it is manned by an undesirable class of persons 
and that honesty and intelligence are conspicuously absent in its ranks, 
Will the report of the present Police Commission serve in any way to remove 
this radical defect? ‘The Honourable Mr. Mehta made some strong remarks 
on the subject some years ago in the Supreme Legislative Council but these 
were resented at the time by the then Viceroy. The appointment of the 
present Commission shows that the desirability of reforming the Department is 
now realised in the highest quarters. But the appointment of the Commission 
was not needed for bringing about the desired reforms, Government could very 
well have introduced them at once in the exercise of their executive power. 


30. Lord Curzon, it seems, is bent upon effecting far-reaching reforms 

ie i ie in the various departments of the country’s admini- 

aere “Akhbar (153), stration. He is a Viceroy of independent judgment 

a and enlightened views, and enjoys besides, an advant- 

age over his predecessors, viz., that by his visits to India prior tu his appoint- 

ment as Viceroy he has long since become familiar with the usages and customs 

of the people of this country. This is perhaps the secret of his wonderful capacity 

to introduce substantial reforms into the administration of the country. We 

wish every success to the Police Commission, and hope that it will expose the 
defects of Police administration in India. 
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31. The Native Opinion regrets that the native non-official class is very 
meagrely represented on the Police Commission 
and observes that the two native gentlemen on the 
Commission have no special qualifications for the task 
before them. ‘The paper thinks that a larger propor. 
tion of native members in the personnel of the Commission would have 
added to the value of its deliberations, It next proceeds to criticise the recom- 
mendation made by the Supreme Government to the Commission that they 
should bear in mind the necessity of having Europeans at the head of the Distret 
Police. The paper thinks that the very object of appointing the Commission would 
be defeated by thus fettering the discretion of its members in proposing:reforms. 
[The Indu Prakdsh, commenting on the same subject, writes :—Tbe personnel 
of the Commission leaves somsthing to be desired. It has not on it any non- 
official gentleman possessing a fearless and independent judgment, It is to be 
regretted that such Commissions ave mostly co uposed of offisials, while their 
non-official colleaguas are not strong enoug to assart their own views. 
Government could, if it had chosen, have selected from the non-official 
class men of the desired type to serve on the Police Commission. But as the 
Commission is constituted at prasent, there is'little chance of the inquiry leading 
to any lasting public good. Besides, the most crying defects of the Police Depart- 
ment are patent to everybody and no Commission was needed to bring them to 
light or suggest any remedies for the sane, For instance, it isa matter of 
notoriety that the meagre pay of the men serving in the lower grades of the 
force is responsible for many of the evils against which the public complain, 
and Government could easily have cured the evil by increasing the pay of the 
members of the force. There are many defects in [Indian administration and 
many public grievances which can be remedied not by inquiry by means of 
Commissions but by a greater measure of liberality on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of India. If Government want reforns, they must be prepared 
to pay for them, and to have more money to spenil upon useful reforms it is 
necessary to keep a sharp look-out.upon all unnecessary or extravagant expen- 
diture of public funds. If Government are anxious to reform the Police 
Department, they must first do away with the pernicious system under which 
ju 


Native Opinion (34), 20th 
July; Indy Prakash (82), 
21st July. 


icial and executive functions are combine! in oae and tha same officer. 
And it would be well, if they ask the Police Commission to report upon 
this subject also. ] 


32. Gambling in the shape of Suita transactions is fast spreading in 


Alleged prevalence of Sutta — 


transactions and a request to 
Government to put a stop 
thereto, | 

Mumbas Vatbhav (117), 
3rd July; Jaém-e-Jumshed 
(62), 24th Jaly. 


the City of Bombay and the mofussil and is bringing 
many a thriving and respectable family to the verge 
of ruin and bankruptcy. ‘There is no doubt that 
these are gambling transactions, though in con- 
sequence of some technical flaw in the legislation on 
the subject, they do not come under that category. 


If the said legislation is defective, Government sould 
at once proceed to remedy the defect by suitably amending the law. 
A case of opium Suéfa transaction, which recently came before the High 
Court, showed to what extent these transactions are carried on and what 
a temptation to folly and ruin they constitute in the case of many unwary 

rsons. It is to be deplored that the evil has been allowed to grow to 
its present proportions and we trust that Government will take speedy action 


to arrest its further spread. [The Jém-e-Jamshed expresses similar views. | 
83, ‘Like the Times of India we would strongly recommend the reader 


Land revenue policy of 
the Government of India— 
Publication of the Resolution 
of the Government of India 
on the subject in book form. 

Kasser-e-Hind (19), 20th 
July, Eng. cols. 


interested in the land revenue systems of the country 
to buy a copy of the reply which the Imperial Govern- 
ment made some time ago to the criticisms of Mr, R. 
C, Dutt and which has just been published in book 
form. We, however, must differ from our valued 
contemporary when he tries to infer that the Govern- 
ment of India is right in all its contentions and Mr, 


Dutt in the wrong. This off-hand opinion shows how much it has yet to learn 
and unlearn, And it raises a smile to our lips when Mr. Muir Mackenzie is 
apotheosised as the talented and most unerring Goliath of the Bombay land revenue 


system, 


In our own days we have at least heard of half a dozen apostolic autho- 
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rities on this system. Each inturn has been declared to be infalliable, so that 
we are indeed puzzled who may be the premier infalliable authority. But this 
very fact shows how unsafe it is to rely on any one of these. The land revenue 
system, not only of Bombay, but of all other Presidencies and provinces of the 
Empire, Bengal excepted, is a huge abracadabra which each person, posing 
as an authority, affects to solve according to his own predilections an 
experience. Whether in this multitude of conflicting authorities there is wisdom 
ismore than we can venture tosay. But the life-long student of the subject 
only finds that he is wheeled about in a circle. There seems to be no beginning 
and no end to the State policy in land. And judging from the experience 
of the past we are inclined to think that this circle will add new circles of 
official inconsistencies and subtleties without any satisfactory solution, The 
real solution will only come when a severer famine than the last overtakes 
the whole peninsula and really teaches our rulers a stern lesson which 
even now they are unwilling or careless or indifferent to learn. Lastly, we 
come to the third point of our contemporary, The compilation in book form 
of important State papers, which first see the light of day in the official Gazette 
is no new departure for the Government to take, as our contemporary imagines. 
There have been numerous such compilations during the last half a century, as 
any leading library will show, Moreover, Government has never been for want 
of advocates to ventilate its own views, be they on the land orany other 

roblem. There are its favourite organs of public opinion, both here and in 
Danian the names of which it is superfluous to mention, We have never 
known of any instance in which it can be averred that it has grievously 
suffered for want of the necessary advocacy. On the contrary, we should say 
that on all important matters there has been an abundance of advocacy or 
defence or apology by whatever name it is called. What, however, has happen- 
ed during the last few years, especially since the Indian National Congress and 
the Provincial Conferences have been in greater evidence and scoring heavily as 
His Majesty’s non-official opposition in India, is that the Government has been 
constrained more than before to be on its mettle. The critic, like the school- 
master, is abroad. He is growing in strength and ability to criticise. Heis more 
deeply going into statistics, such as the officials choose to make available to the 
public, and is inclined to rake up the past history of forgotten questions with an 
industry and capacity which have been known to be very ‘ awkward’ and look- 
ed at askance both at Calcutta and Westminster, Asa consequence there are 
more articles of all sorts and-degrees appearing not only in the accredited 
Government organs in this country but in a variety of quarterlies, 
monthlies and weeklies defending the acts and policy of Government. And 
it cannot be denied that these are mostly written by retired Anglo-Indian 
officials some of whom are known to be aspirants to or occupants of some snug 
berths at the India Office or to hanker after fresh promotions and higher titles and 
decorations, The device has become so transparent that the less we say on this 
point the better. The same retired fraternity is now and again directly or 
indirectly inspired to deliver lectures, now at the Society of Arts, now at the 
Imperial Institute, and now at the Royal Statistical Society..,.... Again, it is 
customary for some titled Anglo-Indian official, to preside at such meetings and 
to put the case of the Indian Government even in stronger colours than the 
lecturer himself! So that, we repeat, the Government has at its command no 
inconsiderable number of so-called ‘distinguished’ Anglo-Indian officers on 
the retired list to defend its acts and policy against the growing but telling 
volume of criticism of the Indian press and Indian politicians of the stamp of 
Mr, Dutt. On our part, wedo not at all make a grievance of this condition 
of affairs. On the contrary, we welcome this secret organisation of the Govern- 
ment which becomes such an active spokesman on its behalf hera and in 
London and sometimes even in the pages of some friendly Continental journal. 
We say the more the merrier. For the impartial critics of the administration 
thus get an excellent opportunity to correct their own mistakes, learn all the 
strong and weak points of a controversy from the side of Government, and are 
then able to carry on their legitimate and disinterested agitation all the better. 
And since this is the result of the activity of His Majesty’s unofficial opposition 
in India and in England, in the press and on other platforms, we are rejoiced 
at it. The distinct good it has achieved is this. It has put Government on its 
active defence, So far well and good.” | 
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_ 84, “There is one point in connection with the controversy regarding the 
The policy of the Bombay question of remission of famine arrears which we were 
Government re the remission 10t able to notice last week. The Government of India 


of land revenue arrears. afforded relief not only to the Bombay Presidency but 
‘“ el (16), 20th July, also to the Punjab, the Central Provinces, the United 
ng. cols. Provinces and the British District of Ajmere. Now 


the administrations of these Provinces did not frame their estimates of the revenue 
to be remitted on the basis of the principle of individual inquiry because this 
inquisitorial method does not now find a place in their revenue system. Besides, 
it hasbeenunreservedly condemned by the MacDonnell Commission and the opinion 
expressed by the Commission seems to have been accepted by the Government 
of India also, Why should the Bombay Government alone be allowed to go 
against the principles laid down by the MacDonnell Commission when the 
other Provincial administrations have loyally accepted them? Why should 
the people of this Presidency be placed at a disadvantage as compared 
with the rayats of the other Provinces? ‘I'he theoretical excellence of 
the principle of individual inquiry is not in dispute but it is impossible 
to ignore the fact that its practical operation involves needless handships 
and injustice. We hope Lord Curzon will not allow the point to remain 
in an unsatisfactory, condition, leading as it does to endless friction and 
unpleasant misunderstandings. The simple question is whether the Bombay 
Land Revenue Department is to be permitted to override the deliberate 
judgment of the last Famine Commission and to subject the agriculturists of 
this Presidency to a differential treatment of a harsh kind, or to eagerly take 
advantage of those recommendations of the Commission which are not quite 
favourable to the peasantry and at the same time to summarily reject others, 
which are in favour of the rayats, at their sweet discretion. The Government 
Resolution published last week on the question of the arrears of revenue does 
not really meet this central point in the controversy. The next point in our 
argument arises from an important admission made by Government in their latest 
Resolution. They state that as regards part of the revenue—mainly that pertain- 
ing to the current revenue year 1901-1902 inquiry had not been made or com- 
pleted, and it had not been determined or directed how much of it should be 
declared for immediate collection, how much should be remitted and how much 
should be held over for collection in future years. In other words, a portion of 
the arrears dates back to the years prior to 1901-1902 and remains uninvestigated. 
Government require that the necessary inquiries be now made. Apart from the 
objections that have been urged against theinquisitorial system, the question arises 
whether the local Government are not deviating from the pledges given by the 
Supreme Government through their authoritative spokesmen. Even assuming 
that their declarations do not cover the arrears of the current year, it is 
impossible to escape the conclusion that they certainly covered all 
outstanding arrears. ‘To my mind,’ said the Honourable Mr, Ibbetson in 
the course of his speech, ‘the one great feature of the present budget. which, 
above all others, lends it distinction is the remission of all outstanding famine 
arrears amounting to 14 millions sterling or two crores of rupees.” It is 
not possible to quibble away the plain import of this declaration even by 
resorting to involved, ambiguous and obscure language which is now becom- 
ing the noticeable feature of Government Resolutions. The Supreme Gov- 
ernment do not wish the local Government to differentiate between recover- 
able and irrecoverable balances for past years. But this is precisely what 
Government have directed their officers to do. It is notorious that almost 
all those who could pay have paid and have been made to pay, But the 
local authorities are determined not to give up their principle of individual 
inquiry, though its application to owtstanding arrears must now be more 
or less of purely academic interest or at any rate be very limited in its 
character. ‘The authorised version of the Government Resolution of April last 
which is attached to the Resolution issued last week does in no way detract from 
the strength of the well-fortified position taken by the Bombay Presidency 
Association and the public press on the basis of authoritative declarations of 
opinion, and Government have in no way succ2eded in convincing the public 
of the wisdom or justice of the course they seem determined to pursue with 
stubborn pertinacity and in defiance of unanimous public opinion.” 
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35. “ Weare glad that Sholdpur took the opportunity of putting forth its 
: claims to a non-official Municipal President before 
“a ry eres Tord North- His Excellency Lord Northcote when he had been to 
Mahrdtta (8), 20th July, that place to open the Victoria Fruit Market and the 
New High School Buildings. Possibly the high- 
handed administration of the present President, Mr. Machonochie, may have 
persuaded the Municipality to make up their differences and to wish for a non- 
official President. Lord Nothcote observed that Sholipur was not particularly 
agerieved as none of the mofussil Municipalities, except Poona and Ahmedabad, 
enjoy the privilege of a non-official President. He, however, promised sympa- 
thetic consideration if any representation were made, provided the nominee of 
the Municipality was a capable man unanimously selected.” 


36. Lord Northcote, in replying to the Municipal address at Sholapur, 
said that Government could not grant the right of 
Pe Seg 128) , oie electing a non-official President to that Municipality 
July. mimataate because there were too many factions in that city. The: 
reason assigned by His Lordship for the refusal is very 
queer and the Governor seems to be under the impression that any reason would 
do while replying to an address from a native public body. ‘Those who proclaim 
from housetops that Native newspapers create a misunderstanding about 
Government in the mind of the public, should be careful to see that 
the reasons assigned by them, in support of their own acts and views, are 
valid and adequate and not false or evasive. If the authorities think that 
‘anything would do for a native, we deem it our duty to inform them - 
explicitly that those days are now gone, and that if lame and halting arguments 
are brought forward by the official class in support of their policy, native 
journalists would feel bound to expose the fallacy and hollowness thereof. 
We perfectly agree with Lord Northcote in thinking that it is the duty of. 
the people to co-operate with one another in the discharge of their public duties ; 
but to say that the right of electing a non-official President may be properly 
withheld so long as there are factions in any city is, in our opinion, extremely 
ridiculous. There are factions in England, too, but can the King 
say on that account to the leaders of the several parties that he will not 
choose a Prime Minister from any of the parties? Why should such an 
argument be then brought forward in India alone, when the right in question 
is not of any great political importance? If Government do not wish to 
confer any rights upon the people, let them not do so, but to refuse 
to grant aright on insufficient grounds is like adding insult to injury. 
[The Sdnj Vartmdn says:—Lord Northcote in his reply to the Municipal 
address at Sholapur declared that his Government were willing to appoint a 
non-official member as President of a mofussil Municipality, provided he had. 
the unanimous support of the Municipal Commissioners. The condition laid 
down by His Lordship may be unimpeachable in theory but in practice, we 
are afraid, it would be impossible to fulfil it. The local officials, it is well 
known, are not favourably inclined towards members who have the unanimous 
confidence of their constituency and on the other hand it seldom happens. 
that a member whi is in the good graces of loeal officers is at the same time 
trusted and esteemed by his colleagues. | 


37. “One more pleasing ceremony was performed by Lord Northcote, this 
a és week, by the opening of the Adam-Wylie Memorial 
Adan Wulic Hosvital in JLospital at Agripada. ‘The Hospital owes its exist- 
-Wylie ospital in ; ; : f ; 

Bombay by His Excellency ence entirely to the enlightened liberality of Mrs, 
Lord Northcote. Adam-Wylie, and it is intended to provide for the 
; a of India (14), 26th sick and infirm among the famine-stricken poor, who 
wae flock in such large numbers into out city attracted by 
its name and wealth. One of the paramount needs of the day, as His Excellency 
remarked, is an ample supply of hospitals for the relief of the sick poor. But 
for an hospital of the type of the one that has just been opened, the necessity has 
been lately felt to be all the greater, on account of the policy adopted by the 
general charitable hospitals, of refusing admission to paupers picked up from. 
the roads and taken there by the police. It is gratifying to find that a lady 
should have stepped forward to solve a question that has recently been a subject 
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of discussion between the Government and the Municipality. The funds for 
the maintenance of the hospital have still to be found, and His Excellency has 
made once again a strong appeal to the Bombay public to help an institution 
which deserves all possible sympathy and support. We hope, this appeal will 
meet with a hearty response from our city, so well-known for its liberality.” 


[Some other papers of the week make similar remarks and observe that as the 
Hospital will supply a keenly felt want, the appeal for funds for its mainte- 
nance should be liberally responded to by the public. | 


38, Writing about the approaching retirement of Mr. Kramroz R. Joshi, 


Approaching retirement of 
Mr. Framroz R. Joshi, Super- 
intendent, Government Cen. 
tral Press. : 

Akhbér-e-Souddagar 


: (49), 
22nd July. 


began his career at the lowest rung of the ladder but soon rose by sheer 


Superintendent, Government Central Press, Bombay, 
the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar says: —Mr. Joshi has filled the 
post of Superintendent, Government Central Press, with 
creat credit to himself for a period of over 10 years. 
He is full of health and energy but is oblized to retire 
shortly, as he will soon complete his 55 years. He 


ability to the position of a Superintendent in the Hevenue Department, 


whence he 


was transferred in 1891 to the 


Central Press. His tact and 


organising skill enabled him to introduce a number of salutary reforms 
into the management of the Press, so that during his tenure of office, 
the Press was not only more economically managed but could show a much 


larger output of work than in previous years. 


This shows what a well- 


educated and intelligent native is capable of doing, if placed in a position of 
responsibility. Mr. Joshi devoted his leisure hours to the interests of his own 
community. His strenuous and energetic services in organising the Zoroastrian 
Death Benefit Fund are greatly appreciated by the Parsis, and we hope that 
after his retirement he will devote himself with still greater energy and zeal 
to the well-being of his co-religionists, 


39. ‘ Behind its veneer of imitative artificiality, the Bengali mind seems 


Approval of the movement 
set on foot in Bengal to 
patronize home-made in pre- 
ference to imported articles 
of daily use, 

Voice of India (14), 26th 
July. 


to have a background of solid good sense, which needs 
to be brought to the surface to be properly appreciated. 
The recent movement set on foot in the province to 
patronize home-made articles of daily use in preference 
to imported ones, if quietly persevered in, may lead to 
larger results than the originators have an idea of. In 
our present circumstances, the same price, paid even 


for aslightly inferior quality of home-made things of wear or general use, will 


not be paid in vain, 


This need not continue for ever. 


There are hundreds of 


articles for which we have at present to depend upon the whims of the 
foreign market. Let us make them here for our own use, if not for exportation. 
The material gain, in the aggregate, will be immense, though nothing to 
compare with the moral benefit. ‘To feel that we are able to supply our own 
wants—to make our own shoes, umbrellas, sticks, cutlery, biscuit, our own piece- 
goods, perfumery, soaps and other articles.of daily use—why, that is enough to 
give the backbone to the rising industrial and commercial spirit of the country. 
Attempts have been and are still being made in this direction in many parts of 


India. 


What is needed is persistence, coupled with enterprise and a modest 


amount of capital. There is no hope for the country without cultivation of self- 
help and self-reliance. And men of education and wealth ought to lead the van 


in this behalf,”’ 


Education. 


40. Of late a change has come over the educational policy of Govern- 


Unsatisfactory character of 
the recommendations said to 
have been made by the Indian 
Universities Commission. 


Shri. Sayijs Vijay (26), 


19th July ; Dnydn Prakash 
(31), 24th July ; Indu Pra- 
kash (82), 23rd July. 


ment. ‘he authorities seem to be desirous of 
striking a blow at the root of higher education, and 
their desire will very likely be fulfilled by the Indian 
Universities Commission. According to the Bengals 
the Commission has recommended, among other things, 
that there should be a central Law College in the 
Presidency towns, while all other Law Colleges should 
be abolished, and that the scale of college fees should 
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be raised. It is further reported that the Commission has recommended the 
abolition of all second-grade colleges not teaching up to the B.A. course. If 
these recommendations be carried out, the middle and the poorer classes will 
no longer be able to avail themselves of the blessing of higher education. We 
remind our leaders that the recommendations of the Commission are pregnant 
with serious danger to the cause of higher education in this country, and point 
out to them the necessity of carrying on a unanimous agitation in the matter. 
[The Indu Prakdsh and the Dnydn Prakdsh write in a similar strain and observe 
that if the Commission has actually reported on the lines indicated by the 
Bengali, higher education in India would receive a serious blow]. 


Municipalities. 


41, ‘The sad death of Khan Bahadur Dorabji Padamji has brought the 
Municipality face to face with the delicate duty of 
Selection of a new Presi- choosing a new President......... In 1885, when the 
a for the Poona Muuici- Bombay Government settled the constitution of the 
OT ahrdite (8), 20th July, Poona Municipality and conferred on it the special 
: privilege of electing its own president, it was assigned 
- as a reason therefor that there existed in Poona ‘a very large and intelligent 
class of educated native gentleman who have already shown great interest in 
Municipal administration and in the promotion of education,’ It goes without 
saying that the facts remain practically unaltered and the smooth working 
of the Municipal administration, on the whole, under one single leader for over 
fifteen years is an additional reason for perpetuating the high tradition of a 
non-official president. Among the present Municipal Commissioners, there 
will be found more than one gentleman, who will uphold the dignity 
of the presidential chair, if elected therto. A vacancy has, moreover, been 
created by the death of the President himself ; and if in filling the same Govern- 
ment re-nominate the Honourable Professor Gokhale, for instance, who 
resigned his seat some time ago before proceeding to Calcutta as a member of 
the Viceregal Legislative Council, the Municipality would get back one more 
experienced Councillor, who will have fully as great or possibly even a greater 
chance of being elected to the presidential chairas any of the gentlemen referred 
to above. In 1886, Sardar Dorabji was elected by 17 against 10 votes. On the 
present occasion, however, the Poona Municipal President, whoever may be 
chosen, will probably be elected with a less difference of opinion among the 
members.”’ 


42. ‘‘ It seems as if the authorities in Poona City, the Suburban Munici- 
pality and last but not least the Cantonment, desire 
Nuisance caused to Poona to accentuate, in every possible way, the fact that 
— by the night soil we have no sewage system at all, The way in which 
Hells | Pelaoranh , leaky, stinking, lumbering night soil carts are 
y elegrap an : ° 
Deccan Herald (3), 23rd Allowed to perambulate the roads at eventide and dis- 
July. seminate an insufferable stench, alike to the detriment 
to health and comfort, has been often referred to, 
but it still continues. The so-called night soil is carriedabout the streets of the city 
in open kerosine oil tins by men and women all day long without let or hindrance. 
aS Some years ago, a Sanitary Commissioner passing through Poona 
made a representation to the Cantonment Committee as to these evils, but it was 
as the voice of one crying in the wilderness. It is almost hopeless to expect 
any improv ement.”’ 


43. In reply to a leaderette in the Pioneer adversely criticising the action 

The Parsi Panchayat and f the Parsi community in resolving at a public 
the Bombay City Improve- meeting to submit a protest to Government against 
ment Trust. the proposed acquisition by the City Improvement 
_ Rast Gojtar (24), 20th Trust of a strip of land near the Towers of Silence at 
oalyr ag ee Bombay, the Radst Goftdr says :—‘‘ Speaking about 
the present cispute between the City Improvement Trust and the Parsis, 
the Pioneer is on the wrong track, The reason why the Parsis held their 
public meeting ,was that, when the Trustees of the Panchayat Fund failed 
to persuade the City Improvement Trust and the Government that the land 
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belonging to the community should not be included ‘in the scheme for improve 
ing the district, the community as a whole resolved to send an effective repre- 
sentation to Government, requesting them not to encroach upon the property 
which was considered sacred by them. The Parsis, as a rule, construct 
their Towers far away from cities and towns, and when their Towers were 
first built on the Chowpati_ hill, it was all a widerness, there being no 
dwelling houses within a mile or more of these structures. The town 
gradually expanded in the direction of the Towers, and the Parsis, by way 
of precaution, went on purchasing the various properties surrounding the hill 
so that there might be no question arising in the future regarding the 
proximity of the Towers to some of the bungalows and houses, springing up in 
and about the locality. They have thus done every thing they can to keep 
their Towers at a sufficient distance from the neighbouring localities, which 
are becoming more or less overcrowded, and Government will accordingly 
do well to let alone their property as desired by them. Why should the 
feelings of the law-abiding and loyal Parsis be not regarded in the matter ? 
We hope and trust that Government will consider the representation, which 
the commitee appointed by the public meeting of the Parsis will forward 
to them, in a favourable and friendly, spirit and try to meet the wishes 
of a community that has made Bombay whatit is at present. The Parsis 
have spent lakhs and lakhs of rupees on the purchase of their Chowpati 
property in parts, with the sole object of keeping their sacred ‘Towers ata res- 
pectable distance from neighbouring properties, and it will be a thousand pities 
if Government, by taking up even a portion of the hill, were to defeat the object 
with which the community had been at ‘every opportunity extending their 
property. It is true that the land required by the Trust is at some distance 
from the sacred Towers, but it is apprehended, and rightly apprehended, by the 
Parsis, that this is but the thin end of the wedge which might be thrust deeper 
at no distant date.... ..... We appeal and most humbly solicit the Government, 
in the name of the Parsi community, to see their way to leave the property, 
which, though it may not strictly be called a property dedicated to religious 
purposes, but which may be regarded as a quasi-religious strip of land, alone, 
and thus afford relief to 1 community which by their philanthropy and their 
good-will, loyalty and affection to the Predominant Power, will try to repay 
the kindness ten-fold as they have done in the past.” 


44. The Parsi community has strongly disapproved of the action of the 

| ee Parsi Panchayat in weakly giving its consent to the 
Pe ogee gtr os proposal of the City Improvement Trust to take up 
July; Sdnj Vartmén (72a), the strip of land near the Towers of Silence at Chow- 
7th, Sth, and 10th July; pati. ‘The feelings of the community were clearly 
Katser-e-Hind (19), 18th reflected at the public meeting of the Parsis held at 
Pe 20th July; Akhbar-e- the Albless Baug under the lead of the Honourable 
oudagar (49), Sth July ; ‘i. Malta d anit in Caen s csialalaaal 
Jdém-e-Jamshed (62), 8th and tT. ALehta to submit a protest to Government against 
28rd July. the action of the City Trust. We think the Parsi 
Panchayat utterly failed to sound the sentiments of 

the community before acquiescing the proposal of the ‘rust. As a matter 
of fact, the religious feelings of the Parsis have been deeply stirred in the 
matter and they resent the Trust’s action with the utmost vehemence as will 
be apparent to any one who casts a glance at our correspondence columns. 
[The Sdnj Vartmain, the <Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Kaiser-e-Hind also 
strongly disapprove of the Trust’s action on religious grounds. The Jdém-e- 
Jamshed, however, writes in a different strain:—Wedo not see anything 
in the proposal of the Trust that is calculated to wound the religious susceptibi- 
lities of the Parsis, nor do we consider that the matter was, after all, so 
very important as to demand a public meeting of the whole community. 
If a deputation of our leading shethias had waited upon the authorities 
concerned, it would have amply met the necessities of the case. ‘The strip 
of land in question was only recently purchased by the Panchayat and the whole 
community need not have thrown itself into an unnecessary paroxysm of 
rage and indignation over its acquisition by the City Trust. We belicve the 
leading shethias of our community as well as the educated class of Parsis share 
this view of the matter. At the same time, we ara of opinion that the 
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Chowpati scheme can easily admit of modification so as to leave the 
plot of land in question untouched. So we would recommend the Parsis to 
give to their representation on the subject the shape of a protest against 
@ violation of their rights rather than'against a supposed offence to their religious 


Seelings.| } 


45, A correspondent writing to the Bombay Samachir says:—* I think it. 
: is high time that the Parsi community should express 
eint part Samachar (51),  itgelf strongly on the perfect disregard of its interests 
ee and sentiments which has been and is being evinced 
by the gentleman occupying the post of Secretary of the Parsi Panchayat Trust 
Funds. I wonder how the Secretary can justify his action and attitude con- 
cerning the question of the Chowpati properties now agitating the community. 
The community having expressed itselffully and strongly at the crowded 
meeting held at the Allbless Baug, Mr. Jivanji cannot plead that he is unaware 
of its real sentiments. ‘There was not a single dissentient at the meeting, nor 
does there exist anv difference of opinion on the question of the Chowpati 
properties in any responsible or important section of the community, Mr. 
Jivanji and some of the Trustees were present at the meeting, but not a word 
was uttered by them in dissent. Under these circumstances if anybod 
was bound to co-operate loyally in the movement set on foot by the 
meeting, it is the Secretary of the Trust Funds. But what is it that we 
find him doing? He has now in his wisdom published the correspondence 
which took place between the Trustees of the Panchayat and the City Im- 
provement Board, along witha prefatory letter, with the intention of justify- 
ing the action of the Parsi Trustees. He has there attempted to show that 
no religious feelings of the fParsis are involved in the question of the 
acquisition of a part of the Chowpati properties by the City ‘Trust; that the 
demands of the City Trustees are not unreasonable; and that there would be no 
great harm done in giving over the property which they want toacquire. It may 
not bean immediate outcome of the pamphlet but unfortunately there appears 
soon after a paragraph in the Pioneer, based in the main upon the same fallacious 
arguments advanced in the letter above referred to. It is needless to say 
that the paragraph is as offensive to Parsi feeling as if is inaccurate and 
misleading in its statements of facts. There can be no doubt that it will 
intensify the misconception caused by Mr. Jivanji’s pamphlet in the minds of 
those who are but superficially acquainted with the question. Thus the 
pamphlet is likely to do the greatest harm to the cause of the community, 
since its publication after the meeting will very probably prejudice the mind of 
the City Trust and of Government, and mislead them into rejecting the 
petition of the Parsi community on the ground that influential members of 
the community approve of the action of the City Trust.” 


RLaitlways. 


46. ‘“ The Railway grievance which a correspondent voices forth in another. 
column is a real one. The Reversing Station is not 
| ty of cone only a usual resort of the sight-seers in the Bore ghaut 
vorting the Reversing Station byt a convenient station for breaking railway journey 
on the Bore ghaut (G.I, P. 5 
Railway) into 8 regular for a number of people on both the sides of the ghaut. 
passenger station, The want ofa platform anda bvoking officeat the Station 
Mahrétta (3), 20th July. has been a grievance of long standing, and the efforts of 
people interested in its removal had, if we are rightly 
informed, at one time so far succeeded that the Railway authorities had actually 
issued an official order for the station being brought into use as a passenger 
station with a platform and « booking office. But like many other things 
in the Railway administration, relating to the convenience of third class or 
native passengers, even this order was suspended in its execution for the want 
of some one to carry it out against the opposition of the local station staff who 


feared an increase of work. We hope full inquiries will be made into the 
matter and the grievance redressed.”’ a 


Alleged necessity Of con- 
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Native States. 


47. When the news that the University of Cambri*7e had conferred the 
degree of LL.D. upon the Maharaja of Kolhapur 

His Highness the Maharaja was received in this country, it created considerable 
. ; bag fo the Cam- surprise in certain quarters. The editor of a Kolhé- 
al (105), 25th July. | Pur monthly has, however, come forward to enlighten 
oa the public upon the matter. He says that the honour 

was conferred upon the Maharaja of Kolhdpur because he happened to be 
the representative of Shivaji, the founder of the Mardtha Empire, and 
the leader of the brave and spirited Mardthas who handed over their king- 
dom to the English. ‘lo us the above explanation seems utterly ridiculous. 
Does the editor seriously mean that the present Maharaja of Kolhdpur 
was honoured because he happens to be the des¢endant of Shivaji. What sort 
of respect has Shivaji himself received from Englishmen? They have called 
him a plunderer, a dacoit, a leader of highwaymen and what not. This is 
the description given of Shivaji by standard English historians. Lessons on 
Shivaji are excluded from vernacular text-books and celebrations held in 
Shivaji’s honour are keenly resented by Englishmen. Someof them reminded. 
the Babus of Bengal of the ‘ Maratha ditch’ when the latter recently held a 
Shivaji celebration in their midst. We cannot, therefore, accept the explanation 
that the Maharaja of Kolhapur was honoured by the University of Cambridge 
as the living representative of Shivaji’s line. Such honours are inspired by 
some political motives and we must learn to reckon them at their true worth, 
What was the treatment accorded to the Maharaja’s predecessor in. the early 
eighties of the last century? ‘l'hese seeming honours conferred upon our Native 
Chiefs in England are veiled insults and nothing more. Were they taken to Eng- 
Jand for being honoured? Was not the object rather to make them take part in 
the Coronation procession as England’s conquered vassals? The editor of the 
monthly referred to above further says that the authorities of the University 
of Cambridge were anxious that the Maharaja of Kolhapur and other distin- 
quished Indian Chiefs should visit Cambridge. Why should Englishmen be 
anxious for the visits of Native Chiefs to their towns? Are not the Chiefs 
feudatories of the British Crown? Does a liege lord consider it a favour if a 
vassal comes to visit him? Englishmen have not yet become like Native 
Chiefs who consider it a very great favour if a Viceroy or a Governor or even a 
non-titled Englishman condescends to visit their capital. We cannot, there- 
fore, suppose that the Cambridge University authorities were at all anxious that 
the Indian Chiefs should visit their town. ‘lhe explanations given by the editor 
of the so-called honor are thus seen to be hollow and what he looks upon as 


honours conferred upon our Native Chiefs ought really to be viewed in a 
different light altogether. 


48, Recently Baroda has had a sedition trial, just as we had some such trials 
_. in British India a few years ago. It seems that the 
Py ig on a sedition Vatandars and Inamdars of the Baroda State have 
rial in the Baroda State. , 
Prekshak (35), 22nd July, S0me gricvances against the Settlement Officers of the 
State and one Mr. Vinod of Ahmedabad offered to 
champion their cause and called for information on the subject from the 
aggrieved parties by publishing an advertisement in a newspaper. The 
words ‘Despoiled rights of the Gaekwari Watandars’ occurred in the 
advertisement and he was hauled up for this before a court on a charge of 
sedition and was convicted and sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
The result of the trial so far was such as to do credit to the sense of justice 
of Mr, Justice Aston and the late Mr. Justice Strachey. But Mr, Vinod was 
acquitted on appeal by the Varistha Court, which thus saved itself from 
becoming a butt of ridicule like the Bombay Court. The Baroda authorities, 
who seem to be haunted night and day by the demon of sedition, are not 
satisfied with this result of the case and are trying to have Mr. Vinod once more 
placed upon his trial, Unless the Baroda authorities are able to prove to the 
public that they did try to give a hearing to and to remedy the complaints 
against the Settlement Officers, their attitude in the above case will not meet 
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with general approval, The authorities in British India had at one time tried 


to bring a similar charge against Mr. Jivanji Limji with a view to harass him, 
but the Honourable Mr. Gokuldas Parekh came forward and proved to the hilt 
Mr, Jivanji’s allegations. We wish some one will come forward similarly in 
the Baroda State to champion the cause of the Baroda Vatandars and that 
justice will be done to Mr. Vinod. 


49. ‘The car-procession at Jagannath Puri seems to have been this year 

an occasion of unwonted high-handedness on the part 

Alleged high-handed arrest of the officials. The Puri Magistrate injudiciously 
oF tne Baja Or wt om ® interfered in the religious customs in connection with 
“Makrdtta (8), 20th July. the procession and prohibited the ascension of the 
idol on the car. Naturally, much row was made 

by the pilgrims. The Raja of Puri, it further appears, sent a telegram to the. 
Divisional Commissioner and the Local Government, complaining against the 
Magistrate’s order. A summons was thereupon issued to him to appear in 
court and produce his evidence in support. of his allegations in the telegram. 
The Raja having failed to appear in obedience to the summons, a warrant was 


issued and ‘a Police Inspector arrested the Raja by breaking open the doors of 


the Zenana Mehel.’ The Raja was first admitted to bail and discharged after 
examination. Neither the allegations made in the Kaja’s telegram nor the 
charges in the complaint are before us; but the summary discharge of the Raja 
by the Magistrate shows that the charges must have been untenable and of a 
flimsy character, And the question, therefore, arises whether the high-handed 
arrest of the Raja by ‘ breaking open his Zenana Mehel,’ was justifiable ?”’ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


50. “In accordance with the circular lately issued by the Administrator of 

this State, a large gathering of the State officials was 

Tree-planting ceremony at held here yesterday morning in the Public Park for 
oe Thy ry i eet Cg the purpose of planting trees by way of celebrating 
” Kéthidwar Times (7), 23rd the Coronation of His Imperial Majesty.......... The 
July. work of planting trees was soon commenced and the 
Jam Saheb, K. S. Merubha, Mr. Dadbha, Com- 

manding Officer of the Imperial Lancers Troop, Mr, Clabby, Police 
Superintendent, and Mr. Sykes, State Engineer, each planted one mango 
tree. The Administrator himself planted a big bunyan tree...,.... In all 
there were planted about 75 trees at the time, each of which was duly numbered 
and registered and a small plank was tied round it for recognition, They were 
watered by their respective planters, The ceremony being over the. party 
gave three cheers in honour of His Majesty and soon left the Park amidst 
loud acclamations. A similar gathering took place in the local Sonapuri at the 
time, and while officers drawing more than Rs. 50 per mensem planted trees 
in the Jubilee Park, other State servants and distinguished inhabitants of this 
place planted trees in the cemetery grounds,......... ‘To meet the expenses 
to be incurred for the rearing of the trees, a nominal sum of annas four is to be 
collected from every planter. Nearly one hundred and twenty-five trees were 
planted in honour of the Coronation,” | 


51. ‘A correspondent of the Bombay Gazette writes that an old jogt with 
a long grey beard was arrested the other day by the 
Arrest of a supposed Police for preaching sedition in the Lucknow (ans 


Mutiny leader at Lucknow. ; | : ee eras 
Indu Prakésh (32), 24th tonment. It is supposed that the said jogs is 


July, king, cols. Rana Veni Madhav, who, during the time of the 
famous Sepoy Mutiny, took a leading part in fighting 
against the British.......... It appears to us very little likely that the rebel 


Veni Madhav, even supposing he were now alive, would ever enter a British 
Cantonment and preach sedition at an age when he would rather wish to breathe 
his last in some lonely jungle, From the description given we are inclined 
to believe that the person arrested might be a real jogi of the aghori sect, 
whose members carry about them human skulls and other filthy things.” 
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52, At present the annual celebration in honour of the idol in the 
Alleged difference between Vithal Mandir of Islaémpur is going on here and 
the Hindusand the Muham- the idol is taken in procession through the town 
madans of Islimpar (S4téra) every evening. A Musjid of the Muhammadans hap- 
and its satisfactory termi- ens to be situated on the route taken by the proces- 
nation. . 
Pratod (128), 21st July, 100. The Muhammadans on that account filed a 
complaint before the First Class Magistrate of Islampur 
alleging that the procession with its musical accompaniments interrupted their 
evening prayers, and praying for an injunction restraining the procession- 
ists from playing music in the vicinity of the Musjid. The Magistrate 
on inquiry found that the complaint was frivolous and unfounded and refused 
to grant the injunction and made the necessary Police arrangements with 
a view to prevent any breach of the public peace, The celebration thus 
ended peacefully. There has never hitherto been any misunderstanding 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans of Isl4mpur, and it is to be 
hoped that the abortive result of this first attempt to create ill-feeling 
between the two communities will serve to prevent its repetition in the future. 
The Magistrate deserves praise for his impartial attitude in the matter, 


563. A meeting of the Ganesh Mandal was held Sunday before last in 
Vidyarambhai’s Wadi, under the presidency of Dr. 
A meeting of the Ganesh Deshmukh, to settle the programme and discuss the 
Mandal in Bombay. details about the forthcoming Ganpati celebration. 
Indu Prakdsh (82), 21st Teens weiss t Posie 
July. one or two suggestions made by the 
President, which we cordially approve. He suggested, 
for instance, that school-going children should not be included in the Melvs, 
as such a course entails not only a severe strain upon their tender constitutions 
but also causes a serious waste of their precious time, which ought to be devoted to 
books, It was aleo suggested at the meeting that the lectures delivered during 
the celebration should be first committed to writing and then read out at the 
gatherings and that nq oral discourses should be allowed. This wise precaution 
will save the lecturers from any unpleasant consequences and unnecessary 
attentions at the hands of the detective Police. The President lastly exhorted 
those present to take part in the celebration only if they were inspired by true 
devotion and not for mere outward show. 
54. A very boisterous meeting of the subscribers to the Parsi Religious 


Education Fund was held onthe 21st instant atthe 
b te t f a ee @ @e e * * 
Mg ee oa Ph Hore Ther Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy Parsi Benevolent Institution. 


Religious Education Fund. As our readers are aware, the Conference for discussing 
Jam-e-Jamshed (62),22nd the question of imparting religious instruction to 
July. school-going Parsi children hasended in utter failure 


owing to a grave conflict of views between different sections of the com- 
munity. It was, therefore, thought necessary to convene a meeting of the 
subscribers to the above Fund with a view to consider the disposal of the sum of 
Rs. 30,000, collected for promoting the objects of the Conference. From first 
to last the meeting presented a spectacle of rowdyism and boisterous behavi- 
our. Mutual recriminations, choice Billingsgate and even the shaking of fists 
were the order of the day. A member rose to propose Dastur Darab Saniana 
to the chair. The proposal was strongly opposed by a minority, who wanted to 
elect their own chairman. After much wrangling the Head Priest was declared 
duly elected, but the audience was so unruly that the main object for which the 
meeting was convened could not be taken in hand atall. ‘The chairman tried 
again and again to pacify the disorderly members but finding that his ¢fforts were 
of no avail, he declared the meeting dissolved. Even this did not put an end 
to the disturbance. Some of the members grew even more rowdy than before. 
They lingered in the hall for more than half an hour and it was only when 
the hall-keeper closed the windows and put out the lights that they slowly 


began to disperse. 
M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Seeretariat, Bombay, 27th July 19v2. 
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| 4uU 
93 | Chitragupta veo! Kavad ... | oe v4 Jagannath B4l4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda|_... 
| | Bréhman) ; 36. 
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93 | Dnydn Sagar... | Kolhapur v Do. i poe Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 250 
| — man); 38. 
99 | Gurékhi ... see, Bomnbay... “a Oe .. Vinayak Narayan Bhate; Hindu (Karh4da) 2,400 
| ! | Brahman) ; 42. 
100 | Gurakhi ... ee at RO mn vee Daily veel Do. do. ves} ~~ 0000 
| : 
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| | Be rere Pegs : | 
102 | Jagadadarsh ee ...| Ahmednagar ...' Do. we, Kdshinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
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103 | Jagadhitechchhu oxo FOOMA 4. Do. ‘ .»| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 3,200 
| | wan Brahman) ; 72. | 
104 | Jagatsamdchir ... ee! Lhana ee: eee | Lrimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kayasth 400 
| , _ Prabhu) ; 38. 
105 | Kal sec} Poona. in oe .| Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 3,300 
| : (Chitpawan Bra&hman) ; 36. 
106 | Kalpataru... ...) Sholapur a es eae | Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman) ; 45. 
107 | Karmanuk eee wee!) POON Ase eo Do. .. «| Hari Narayan Apte, B,A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 3,500 
| : Brahman) ; 3°. 
10g | Keral ICokil «.»| Bombay... .«.| Monthly .| Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 2,000 
| ! | Brahman) ; 47. 
109 | Kesari,.. ...| Poona woe) Weekly ooo ..| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindul 13,000 
we : (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 
110 Khandesh Chitragupta ..., Dhulia ... ea »»| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman); 23. 
11, | Khandesh Vaibhav ...'_ Do. | Dow oe ae Balwant Janirdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- a0) 
| ) | pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
112 | Kumta Vritta... eo} Kumta .. we Dow ose eee) Lakshman Baburio Hegde; Hindu (Sdraeva: 3 
: : Brakman) ; 44. 
113 | Lokamata.,.. pai ee | Vengurla ni ie .| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| | Brahman); 25. 
114 | Lokaseva ... eee re Nasik a ie a | Anant V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
| | Brahman) ; 38, 
115 Mahirashtva Yritta = Satara ... sae a a «| Pandurang Babiji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 150 
36. 
116 | Moda Vritta ae ews | Wai cost BIOs tas e| Kashingth Vaman Lele ;- Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
: Brahman) ; 46. 
117 | Mumbat Vaibhav eee} Bombay... coe] Daily oe. ee} Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-} 1,600 
Sek. pawan Bréhman) 41. : 
118 | Mumbai Vaibhav mo ieee °” ere «| Weekly... oes Do. do. seat 1,100 
119 | Nagar Saméchér.., 4.) Ahmednagar ,,,.) Do. «.  4.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 45 100 
120 NAsik Vritt eee eve Nasik eee eee Do. eee here Yashvant Hari - Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
Brahman); 27. ere nred 
13) | Nipani Vaibhav .., | Nipani .., oa OO vas +e Yr Ramchandra Vijepurkar; Hinds 83 
réhman . 
129 | Nydy4 Sindhu e| Ahmednagar .., Doe ... «| Wimfn Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshastn 400 
| | Brahman); 30, , 
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eS (Karhada Brahman) ; 40. 
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| |. (Gaud Brahman); 19. 
141 | Vengurla Vritta ... ww» Vengurla Be. - Vithal Govind Banavalikar; HLlindu (Gaud 150 
: | | | Brahman); 47. 
142 | Vidya Vilas .. Kolhapur | Do. .e-| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
| | pawan Brahman); 47. 
143 | Vidyarthi .. ve eoe| Nandurbar Do. we. Sadashiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
| Brahman); 25 
144 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar ...| Do. «| Monthly . (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni, G00 
| | (2) Ramkrishna Raghunith Moramkar; 
| ) | Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
145 | Vrittasar ... vee | Wal | Weekly ... ..» Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| |  p&awan Brahman) ; 49. 
146 | Vritta Sudha o-| Satara Do. .., Laxman Vaman Khativkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman). 
147 | Vy4pari .| Poona “wa: a .»| Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 550 
| | man) ; 36. 
SINDI- : | 
148 | Khairkhth Sind ... eo} Karachi --| Weekly ... .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 1s 500 
149 | Muin-ul-Isl4m_... ak eee 1 as? has .| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan; ree 
65. 
150 | Sind Sudhar tO: = ses Do. .| Xhanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 ae 509 
151 | Sookree ... ou a a ae | 6.” se .| Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
URDU. | 
152 | Eombay Punch Bahadur .| Bombay... ++] Weekly... || Hakim Mahome] Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
| -| Muhammadan; 48. 
153 | Sult‘n-ul-Akhbar GE tO eee da): ee Do. a ee is 200 
| 
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164 |Chandrika _... ...| Bagalkot »» Weekly,,, | Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu ‘Dated 159 
| Brahman, Smarta); 30. 
155 | Karnatak Vaibhav .o.| Bijapur ... encl DIO kes .. AnnAji Gop4l Jorapur ; Hindu (Deshasth 30.7 
| Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 40. 
156 | Siddheshvar oe we Bagalkot ‘el ...; Parashram Shivaji Pow4r ; Ainds (Mar’tha) ; 123 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 
1. The Jam-e-Jamshed is rejoiced at the approaching Coronation of 


His Majesty the King-Emperor, and remarks :—It is 
Coronation of His Majesty a matter for no little gratification that the Almighty 


the Sing emperor, has heard the prayers of millions of His Majesty’s 
emit cgi oe subjects and soedity restored their beloved Sovereign 


to complete health and strength. As we are nearing 
the Coronation Day, we should like to know what arrangements are pro 
to be made by the native communities of this city to celebrate the memorable 
and joyous event. We think it is but meet that the different communities 
should assemble in their respective places of worship and hold thanksgiving 
services and offer ‘Rigg for His Majesty’s long life and prosperity. We 
would also urge the Parsi Panchayat to hold a ‘Jashan’ ceremony on the 
day and to distribute alms to poor Parsis, Needless to add, a message of loyal 
congratulations {o His Majesty on the auspicious occasion should also be sent 
on behalf of the community, 


2, Asolemn Ze Deum will be sung in the yest: of Dabul _ the 9th in- 
_ stant on the occasion of the Coronation of His Majesty 
bettinne Of tie Curonialaed thee King Edward VII. The Bishop of Damaun and 
by the ws community. the Consul for Portugal will be present and it is but 
; O Anglo-Lusitano (41),2ud meet that all the members of the Portuguese commu- 
7 nity should take part in the celebration of so joyful an 
event in the history of the British Empire. The occasion is one of double 
rejoicing—the recovery of His Majesty from a dangerous illness and his Coronation 
as sovereign of the. greatest empire in the world. Great Britain with its 
immense power, its inexhaustible resources and its extensive possessions is a 
powerful factor in the political world and the British are a nation to whom 
mankind owes many of the blessings it’ enjoys. The Portuguese community 
ee any other is indebted to the British for favours which can never be 
repaid. | 
8, Several of our Native Chiefs, who have gone to England for the Corona- 
tion, are lavishly spending money there in order to 
Indian Coronation guests makea vain display of their splendour. Such a wanton 
and the cost of their enter- waste of the money wrung from their poor subjects is 
— , to be d ted ds. Moreover, th 
Chikiteak (92), 23rd July. | to be deprecated on economic grounds. Moreover, the 
Chiefs are sadly mistaken if they think that they are 
taken to England for the purpose of being honoured, All of them have to defray 
the expenses of their journey to England, and even the cost of their entertain- 
ment there is thrown upon this country. Some of the Chiefs are even 
openly ridiculed. We consider that England’s action in making the Indian 
Chiefs pay the cost of their trips is calculated to lower them in the estimation 
of foreign princes. 


4. The Kesari gives a detailed description of the elaborate and artistic — 
Aiiid (laa he decorations made at the India Office on the occasion 
ing upon Indiathe cost of tho Of the State ceremonial recently held there, and 
Reception at the India Observes :—The description given above of the brilliant 
Office. function at the India Office will give rise to various 
Kesars (109), 29th July: reflections in the mind of a thoughtful person, 
— (158), 28nd here is no other building in London, the metropolis 
of wealthy England, comparable to the India Office 
and the entire cust of erecting it and the salaries of the whole staff from the 
Secretary of State to the lowest menial working there are paid by the poor 
Indian rayat. Is this in accordance with truth and justice? How can those, 
who thought it just to charge to the Indian revenues the cost of the 
ball given in honour of the Sultan and of the banquet given to the Shah oi 
Persia on the ground that the functions were held in the India Olfice 
and that both these countries lie on the way to India,--how can they, 
‘we say, deem it unjust to debit to the poor Indian rayat the cost of the 
reception at the India Office, where the Indian Chiefs made obeisance, in the 
presence of 3,000 guests, to the Princo of Wales as the Tepresentative of His 
Imperial Majesty and where there was a brilliant display ot electric lights 
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and a profusion of fragrant flowers? ‘Several English journals have severely 
censured the. decision of the Secretary of State on the subject and questions 
about it were asked in Parliament. But‘in reply, Lord George Hamilton said 
that the India Office had full authority to arrive at any decision it liked and that 
it was not necessary to obtain the consent of the Government of India in the 
matter.: Mr. Redmond asked Lord George whether it was not an act of extreme 
meanness to throw upon India the cost of entertaining His Majesty’s invited 
guests, but to this no reply was given by His Lordship at all. It has thus been 
settled that the whole expenditure connected with the visits of the Indian 
Coronation guests and of the Indian Contingent should be borne by India. 
Regarding the cost. of the Delhi Durbar Sir Michael Hicks-Beach explicitly 
declared that the Imperial Treasury would not contribute a pie towards it. 
The Stavdard, in commenting on this unjust, high-handed, mean and covetous 
attitude of the British authorities, observes that if the dumb millions of India had 
been consulted in the matter of holding the Durbar and saddling its cost 
upon India, they would never have given their consent thereto. The 
Standard thinks that British rule would be more popular in India if the 
authorities were to spend money on some works of public utility such as roads 
and canals instead of squandering it on processions and fire-works at the head- 
quarters of districts for popular entertainment. But who cares if the poor 
rayats die in a famine owing to the absence of canals? [The Swultdn-ul- 
Akhbdér in writing on the subject observes:—As England has thrown the 
cost of the visits of the Indian Coronation guests upon India, she ought, 
in common fairness, to bear the cost of the entertainment of English guests 
invited to the Coronation Durbar at Delhi. But it seems from Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach’s reply in Parliament to a question on the subject that England will do 
nothing of the kind.] | 
5. It must be said.to the = of England that she has not stinted her 
Pitan nly, hospitality in entertaining the Native Chiefs invited 
——— to attend His Majesty’s Coronation. The Chiefs have 
been lauded to the skies and sweet and honeyed words have been profusely 
showered on them from every quarter in the metropolis, It is really amusing to 
reflect how the cordiality of the reception accorded to them must have tickled 
their vanity. Numerous were the functions held in their honour, but the recep- 
tion at the India Office eclipsed them all in splendourand magnificence. Every 
effort was made to make it a most dazzling and brilliant pageant. The function, 
no doubt, was a grand success, but there is one little featureconnected with it which 
detracts somewhat from its value. Its cost is to be defrayed from the hard-earned 
-money of the Indian tax-payer! It is pleasant no doubt to be hospitable and 
make merry at other people’s expense, but is it just? Alas, India is like an 
orphan-child with no one to look after her interests. She is the drudge of the Im- 
perial household or rather a body without a soui, whose proper place is the 
scaffold. Who is there to safeguard her interests and to see that she is treated 
with justice? The bureaucrats whorule over her have no permanent stake in 
the country. Their aims and ambitions are centred upon titles and decorations 
and it is futile to expect them to stand up and fight for India’s rights in a dis- 
interested and self-sacrificing spirit. If we turn to the Indians themselves, we 
find that they are dumb, helpless creatures with their hands and feet tied down. 
How can they dare resist the injustice inflicted uponthem? Their destined lot 
is to endure kicks and pocket insults without a murmur, In the present in- 
stance, however, all hope of redress is not lost. The entire Anglo-Indian Press 
has with one voice protested against the injustice and perhaps that may have 
some effect upon Lord Geurge Hamilton, But the whole affair is too melan- 
choly for contemplation.’ The only redeeming feature of it is that the Viceroy 
had no hand in saddling this unjust charge upon India. 


6. The Rast Goftar gives the following allegory, its moral being apparently 
i la aa illustrate the alleged injustice done to India in 
Bast Gojtdr (24), 27th July. throwing upon her the cost of the cntertainment of 
the Indian Coronation guests :—lIn the old days there existed a family celebrated 
-for its wealth and generosity. Its younger members had settled in distant 
‘countries beyond the seas. All of them had a white skin with the exception of a 
little child who was black. Biackie, for that was the nickname by which the child 
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was called, was of a very patient and obedient disposition ; yet he was not beloved — 
by his parents who used to interfere in the most provoking manner in his house- 
hold affairs, although they allowed the other children full liberty to manage theirs 
as they pleased, Once there happened to be a festive occasion in the family and 
the elders wanted to celebrate it with great eclat. All the members of the family 
were invited to meet inthe grand family mansion and no pains were spared 
to gratify the taste and whims of the white children. But Blackie was treated 
in an insulting manner and no wonder that he should have fretted and 
fumed in consequence. The following letter of invitation issued to the members 
of the family will explain the reason of Blackie’s ill-humour :—* Such and such 
a day being a day of festival in our family, we invite all our children and 
friends from far and near to meet usin our mansion. We shall entertain all 
our guests right royally and look to their comforts during their stay with us. 
We are fully aware of the ardent affection and loyalty which Blackie bears 
towards us, but we cannot conceal from ourselves that we have very little affee- 
tion to spare for him, The reason for this is that Blackie has not got the blue 
blood that runs in our veins. We condescend, however, so far as to dllow Blackie 
to partake of our hospitality, and he is welcome to stop with us at our family 
mansion, Only let him note, so that there might be no room for misunder- 
standing hereafter, that we shall exact from him every pie of the expense in- 
curred by us in entertaining him. Our dearly loved white children need not 
trouble themselves about their expense which we shall be only too glad to 
defray from our own purse.” 


7. “Lord Salisbury’s retirement from the Premiership and the resignation 
Leak telidbessy’s edhe tendered by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor 
snd reported probability of of the Exchequer, has thrown the present Cabinet 
Lord Curzon’s recall from into a state of chaos, and efforts are being made to 
India to join the Cabinet. fill up the vacancies and put things into working 
: ig dcht Chronicle (6), 27th order again. Reuter calls it a political crisis but 
— with the nomination of Mr. Balfour to his uncle’s 
exalted office, the worst stage of the crisis seems well-nigh past. ‘There are, 
however, persistent rumours in political circles in England that Lord Curzon 
will be recalled from India to join the Cabinet, But Mr. Chamberlain who 
must have found in Lord Curzon a man of strong personality, and for whose 
accommodation he was got out of the way and sent over to India as Viceroy, is 
not likely to favour His Excellency’s return to England. ‘Lhe Tory party, 
however, is not brimful of men of ability and genius to pick and choose from 
and the home authorities may be obliged in spite of themselves to send for the 
young statesman who has already proved a tower of strength to their cause, and 
whose genius alone may adequately cope with the situation created by the 
retirement of Lord Salisbury. ‘The rumour, referred to above, is, however, 
discredited at the India Office, where it is realised that Lord Curzon’s work in 
India is not yet fully accomplished.”’ 


8. The policy pursued by Great Britain in the recent Boer war furaishes 

fit material for reflection. We shall on the pre- 

Some features of British gant occasion confine our attention to three features 
ars Ag on ae ot te policy, These are: (1) the British formed 
Kél (105), Ist Aug. Concentration Camps for non-combatant Boer re- 
fugees; (2) they opened schools for Boer children in 

those camps; and (3) they gave employment to those Boers who were willing 
to take up service under them, It might plausibly be urged that in forming 
these camps, the British were actuated by philanthropic motives inasmuch as 
they provided food and shelter for those Boer women and children who other- 
wise would have had to wander in search of both on the veldt. Similarly, it 
might be said that the opening of schools in the camps betokens a desire on the 
part of the British to make the children there spend their time usefully ; and 
lastly the employment of the Boers in British service might be represented as an 
act of beneficence. But can it be said that this is a correct view of the matter 
or that the. Boers who were opposed to the British in the field would have 
construed the action of the British authorities in the above light? Were 


philanthropy, interest in education and beneficence the only motives governing 
con 580—4 | 
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the policy of the British in the measures indicated above? An analysis 
of the question will completely expose the hollowness of this so-called 
philanthropy and beneficence. If the British confined the Boer refugees in 
the concentration camps, they did so with a view to keep them occupied any- 
how and to prevent them from helping the combatants in the field and thereby 
becoming a source of danger and mischief, If there had been no concentration 

camps, the British would certainly have been obliged to send a larger number 
' of troops to South Africa. Instead of spending money on a larger contingent 
of troops, they preferred to spend it on the concentration camps and at the 
same time to take the credit for philanthropy to themselves, When a famine 
occurs in India, Government employ thousands of persons on famine relief 
works, but the object of opening these works is not pure philanthropy. Gov- 
ernment want to prevent these hungry people from wandering all over the 
~ country and thereby menacing a breach of the public peace. They 
do not want to feed hungry mouths nor to carry out really useful works, 
Otherwise, why should the famine wage have been so very meagre as not to 
suffice for purchasing even as much food as is provided for convicts in jails, and 
why should the workers at times be made to break metal for which 
there is no use? The object of Government is simply to keep the people 
engaged in some occupation and to prevent them from entering on a 
course of mischief or rioting like the French mob who marched straight upon 
Paris and made the French King a prisoner. Government do not want 
these hungry wolves to feed upon the fat sheep in the country and having 
profited by past experience provide some kind of occupation for those who 
are driven out from their hearths and homes in times of famine. As 
regards the opening of schools, how can it be said that the British really 
cared to impart instruction to Boer children, when at the same time they 
were ready to kill the fathers of these very children? Again, ifthe children 
are deprived of their independence, of what use is their education to them ? 
Would the Boers have liked the idea of their children being taught to endure 
a foreign yoke, while they themselves were fighting for their own independence ? 
As regards the employment of Boers in British service, the main object of 
giving such employment was evidently to obtain information about the secret 
places where the Boers kept their stores and ammunition. This information 
could only be supplied by Boers and it is, indeed, a shame that there should 
have been found some persons among the Boers ready to take service under the 
British for supplying such information and thereby betray the cause of 
their own country. The British would naturally seek to entertain such men 
in their service in times of war, when they do so even in times of peace, 
But these men, by whatever name they may be called, are really traitors to 
their country and the Boer leaders are justly indignant at their treacherous 
conduct. , 


9. We gave a brief account in our last issue of the achievements of the 
bec ee Spaniards in guerilla warfare. They had to adopt 

Kes ari (109), 29th July. this mode of fighting in order to throw off the French 
yoke and to re-establish their national rule. About 

this time, Napoleon’s action in Spain led to the commencement of guerilla 
warfare in another country also, viz., Mexico, where it continued for a number 
of years and ended in the permanent ascendancy of the popular cause. As the 
Spaniards waged guerilla warfare with the French, the Mexicans waged it with 
the Spaniards. When the discovery of the West Indies by Columbus became 
known in Europe, Spain began to establish her supremacy in the newly 
discovered region, To send out small expeditions and to take possession of 
territory extending over hundreds of square miles was the order of the 
day. After the Spaniards had taken possession of Cuba, the Spanish authorities 
came to know of the vast and prosperous kingdom of Mexico. A small 
expedition was sent against the kingdom in the beginning of the: 
sixteenth century, and it succeeded in overthrowing the national rule 
there by playing off one faction in the kingdom against the other. The 
people of Mexico in those days were considerably advanced in civilisation 
and the kingdom boasted of large cities and a considerable volume of trade, 
The people were idolaturs and there were large temples dotted all over the 
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country. If weread the account given by the Spanish Commander Cortez 
of Mexican civilisation in those days, the conquest of the country by a small 
detachment of four or five hundred troops seems indeed a puzzle. But 
the possession of fireearms by the Europeans and the dread these inspired in 
the native population furnish a solution of it. When Spain came into posses- 
sion of Mexico, the Spaniards freely plundered its vast wealth consisting of gold 
and silver and jewelry, and not only kept all governing power in their own hands 
but allowed the missionaries a free hand to convert the population to Christianity 
by all manner of crafty devices. Though the population was thus converted to 
Christianity their condition was in 10 way improved and the distinction between 
the rulers and the ruled continued to exist, The people were at first. forced to 
become slaves, but the institution of slavery was subsequently legalised. All 
influence and authority as well as wealth, learning and social status remained 
in the hands of the Spaniards and a hybrid race produced by a mixture of 
Spanish and Mexican blood. This state of affairs continued up to the year 1808 
and no sensible man could have foreseen at the time that the people of Mexico 
were about to be emancipated, but by a mysterious dispensation of Providence, 
the day of Mexican independence was to dawn very shortly. When the news of 
the overthrow of the Spanish monarchy by Napoleon reached Mexico, the 
Spanish Viceroy there issued a proclamation calling on the Mexicans to help 
King Ferdinand against the French. It became impossible for the Spaniards in 
Mexico to exercise ruling influence in that country without the consent and 
co-operation of the indigenous population after the overthrow of the Spanish 
monarchy in Spain. The Viceroy, therefore, wanted to admit the Mexicans to 
a share in the government of that country and the people, too, eagerly welcomed 
the Viceroy’s offer. But the true born Spaniards in the country vehemently 
resisted the Viceroy’s proposal and eventually made him prisoner. A new Viceroy 
was sent out from Spain with instructions that no political rights were to 
be conceded to the Mexicans. The latter were indignant at the disappointment 
thus caused to them and resorted to the mode of guerilla warfare. They adopted 
the cry of ‘ Mexico for the Mexicans’ and began to kill every European they came 
across and to confiscate the property of Europeans. Under the ‘lead of 
Fidelgo they even marched upon the town of Mexico, but Fidelgo was excom- 
municated by the Viceroy. The guerilla leader beg of a pious frame of mind 
was unnerved by the sentence of excommunication passed upon him and 
was defeated in battle and taken prisoner in 1811. But his guerilla bands were 
-not dispersed. They found another Jeader and continued their predatory excur- 
sions for two years more and were victorious in many a sharp engage- 
ment, His ranks were multiplied by recruits from the Spanish camp, who 
were disgusted with the acts of plunder and iniquity indulged in by their 
General Caleza, In 1813, the guerilla bands sustained a severe defeat, but they 
remained active all the same during the next four years. In 1818, they sus- 
tained another signal defeat and itheir activity slackened considerably 
thereafter, but the unexpected outbreak of mutiny among the large Spanish 
contingent sent out against them revived their hopes and brightened their 
prospects until at last in 1821 a Kepublic was established in Mexico. Thus 
the people of Mexico kept up the struggle for political power against the 
Spaniards in their country for over 11 years and were ultimately able to 
force the latter to concede all their demands. The Tyrolese similarly carried 
on guerilla warfare against the Bavarians fora number of years, Tyrol is a 
mountainous tract situated on the southern German frontier and the achieve- 
ments of the Tyrolese against their oppressors the Bavarians are well known 
in history. So wonderful was their display of guerilla tactics against the 
combined military strength of France and Bavaria that even Napoleon had to 
moderate his obstinacy a little. Examples of other people having carried on 
guerilla warfare can be cited from European history and if we look at these, 
we shall find that the mode of guerilla warfare was adopted by people who 
were signally defeated once but who wanted to assert their supremacy again. 
The latest example is of the people of the island of Cuba having fought 
with Spain, as the readers of Kesari are doubtless well aware, In this war 
Spain realized that when a resolute and patriotic people adopt this mode of 
warfare, there is no alternative to put them down effectually but by a slow 
and steady annihilation. Spain wanted to do this but America felt obliged to 


interfere in the affairs of Spain at this stage. But the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines subsequently rose against the United States and defied an army of 30 or 40 
thousand American volunteers by pursuing guerilla’ tactics. The American 
Generals, on the other hand, practised all manner of atrocities upon the women 
and children of the Philippines. The Filipinos, too, retaliated by equally stern 
measures and ruthlessly put to death any native of their island found helping 
the Americans, When matters came to such a pass in the island, the President 
of the United States decided, though somewhat late in the day, to give 
independence to the inhabitants of the Philippines. It will thus be seen that 
whenever guerilla warfare has been carried on by a people under favourable 
conditions, they have invariably achieved fame, if not victory. It is unnecessary 
to give more examples of this mode of warfare from European history with 
a view to emphasise its importance. We shall, therefore, proceed in our 
next issue to describe the wonderful exploits achieved by the Marathas by their 
guerilla tactics while fighting with Aurangzeb. 


10. “The London correspondent of the Bombay Gazette — be either 
a saint or dyspeptic. He is astonished that the 
of sont Wak ie. Oram: ex-President of the Transvaal Republic did not 
berlain in the latter’s recent manifest his sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain for 
ulness. Opinion (34). S0th tHe accident he recently met with by inquiring 
July, Bog hk. sce after his health. The correspondent, we say, must 
is be a saint, inasmuch as in his superior Christian 
spirit, he expects Mr. Kruger to forget all sense of humiliation and personal 
mortification consequent on the deprivation of the liberty of his countrymen 
and their subjugation, for which any ordinary human being must pine away 
to death, if it is not possible for him to wreak revenge. From the correspondent’s 
point of view, Mr. Kruger should have shed crocodile tears and shown the 
ordinary courtesy of inquiring after the health of one, who has been the 
cause of the tragedy of his life and that of bis country. It reflects but little 
credit on the morality of Englishmen, if by repeated inquiries after the health 
of Mrs. Kruger they added insult to injury in dealing with the Boers. If the 
inquiries after the health of Mrs. Kruger meant no actual insult to the fallen 
man, he could not, at any rate, construe it as an honour in his desperate 
moments. We say, the correspondent must be adyspeptic, if nota saint, 
because he has shown the melancholy spirit of attributing a rancorous and 
inhuman gratification to Mr. Kruger, by saying that the ex-President ‘sees, in 
the present misfortune to the Colonial Secretary, a direct interposition of: 
Providence.’ Dyspeptics are very apt to indulge in mean and fiendish ideas of 
this kind.” 


11. The Kdl publishes a summary of Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s speech at the 
Mansion House on the present financial condition and 

Comments on Sir M. Hicks- future prospects of Great britain, and sarcastically 
ens gan Rie Mec remarks :—During the past three years in which Wng- 
Qutlank af Gisat Boitain. land was engaged in the South African war, Germany 
Kal (105), 1st Aug. and America have outstripped her in the race for 
commercial supremacy ; but England thinks nothing 

of this and is greedily bent upon pursuing a policy of war, conquest and annexa- 
tion, and her expenditure is annually mounting up higher and higher in pro- 
portion. Sir M, Hicks-Beach is alarmed at this gigantic increase in expenditure, 
but the Imperialistic statesmen of Great Britain need have no concern at 
all about the pessimistic forebodings of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, so 
long as India formsa part of the British Empire. India can supply all the 
wants of Great Britain. She can send a large army to fight with any of England’s 
foes. if England finds it hard to bear the cost of entertaining her Coronation 
guests, the Indian tax-payer will come to her rescue. English commodities 
will command a ready sale in India and if England desires that her 
religion should spread in India, there are thousands of persons ready to sacrifice 
their religion for a morsel of food and to become converts to Christianity. If 
England isin want of money, she may tax the impoverished population of | 
India or may appeal to the wealthy Native Chiefs. ill not one pice at least 
be found in the pocket of the poorest Indian and are vot some of the Native 
Chiefs fabulously rich? England has been draining India’s wealth for nearly 


: 


iy. 


two centuries and yet there ismuch refuse of this kind left in the country. The 
population of India is wealthy and withal loyal to the core and so long as it 


remains so, Imperial England may safely disregard the gloomy prognostications 
of Sir M. Hicks-Beach, ee ee 7 


12, Itisthe ambition of every lover of his country to bring about its 
3 -regeneration. There is no doubt that India has 
‘ ci Fagen advanced or declined in prosperity since she came under foreign 
Bitich relee  Porny ander yoke, There are some noble souls among the ruling 
Vértédarsha (140), 21st Class itself, who have the candour to admit that India 
July. has not prospered under British rule and that unless 
matters are remedied soon India may come to be 
counted among the dead nations of the earth. There are others who take a 
contrary view and contend that the country has advanced both materially and 
morally since its destinies began to be controlled by the English. But such 
a view does not command acceptance. India wasso prosperous before the advent 
of British rule that the people had never any cause to be anxious for tha 
morrow, whereas their present condition is one of grave anxiety. If this bea 
sign of progress, then India may be said to have advanced materially under 
British rule. Sut for our part we think otherwise. 


13. Patriotismis one of the natural and indestructible instincts gov- 
erning mankind. Man is born with a love for 
the country of his birth, whether that country is 
| independent or subject to an alien yoke. It isa 
God-given gift and not even the worst tyrant can succeed in entirely up- 
rooting it; nay, any attempt to eradicate it serves only to lend strength 
and vigour to it. The Imperialistic spirit is opposed to patriotism inas- 
much as this spirit seeks to build up a vast empire by breaking through the 
natural barriers that separate one country from another. These barriers 
are placed by Providence as eternal land-marks to mark off different countries, 
and it seems to be the design of the Almighty that these boundaries should not 
be trifled with by men and that the people residing within them should 
enjoy life together in happiness, Man has tried to defeat this design 
of Proyidence at various times in the history of the human race, but it 
must be borne in mind that these attempts to break through the land-marks 
placed by Providence are never crowned with success. How can countries 
and islands separated from one another by vast intervening seas and 
mountains be reckoned as parts of the same empire? What connection is there, 
for instance, between Cape Colony and Australia or between Malta and Ceylon ? 
Man tries to weld such distant parts of the earth into a common empire and how- 
ever he may succeed for a time in the attempt, the empire so formed will never 
lastlong. ‘The building up of an empire not only destroys the eternal land- 
marks of nature but seeks to uproot the sentiment of local patriotism. But 
as this latter attempt must ever be futile, empires seldom enjoy a long lease 
of life. Let us take the case of the empire built up by Napoleon, which 
embraced Austria, Spain and almost the whole of Europe. As the feeling 
of patriotism was strong among the Austrians, the Spaniards and tbe Russians, 
Napoleon’s empire crumbled eventually on the battle-field of Waterloo and he him- 
self was confined as a prisoner in the island of St. Helena. ‘The same was the fate 
of the Austrian Empire over Italy and of the Spanish Empire over Cuba, ‘The 
spark of local patriotism burns brightly in the bosom of the people of the coun- 
tries subjected to an empire and incites them to assert their independence. There 
are twothings necessary ifanempireistolastlong., First, the natural barriers must 
not beinterfered with and,secondly,the inhabitants of the various partsoftheempire 
must be animated by acommon sentiment of patriotism. We hope our rulers will 
specially attend to this latter condition and adopt a liberal policy in governing 
cin ie another place, the paper discusses the chances of the stability of the 
British Empire and cites the opinion of a recent historian that the empire will 
decline and collapse like other empires of which history contains a record. The 
paper adds that this historian is of opinion that as the policy of the Briti-h is “one 
mainly of selfish greed and not of disinterested beneficence, their empire will 
not last long and. that especially their supremacy in India will collapse 
suddenly and leave not a trace of its influence behind except the total - 
extinction of indigenous industries and the utterly destitute condition of the 
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people, The paper, however, concludes with the observation that the Indians, 
though treated less generously than the British Colonists, are bound in gratitude 
to admit that England has conferred greater obligations upon their country 
than Greece and Rome conferred on the provinces brought under their sway.} 


14, It has been given out that the expenses of Bombay representatives 

se ee | invited to the Delhi Durbar will not be paid by 

eee a P Te = Government. We do not wish to discuss for the 
ae pond Ginecenedis present the propriety of this decision on the part of 
the matter of the cost of the the Local Government, We shall, however, compare 
entertainment of the guests its action with that of the Madras Government which, 
oo Da” tnk we learn, will defray all the expenses of those non- 
Natswe Uptrion (9%), “Ot official members of the Madras Legislative Council, 
who have been invited to the Durbar. Now we fail 
to see in the first place why the Madras Government should have made any 
distinction in this respect between the non-official members of the Legislative 
Qouncil and the other invited guests, and in the second place why the Bombay 
Government should have decided not to bear the expenses of any of the 
representatives invited by it. This shows that the Government of India has 
issued no instructions in the matter and that each Local Government is 
deciding the question according to its own will. Hence the inconsistency of — 
the orders issued by the Provincial (;overnments on the subject. The Local 
Government. made its selection of representatives after previously coming to 
the decision that it would not defray the expenses of those whom it invited 
and, therefore, selected only those who could afford tou pay their own 
expenses. It must consequently have been obliged to leave aside the true 
representatives of the people. 


15, Dr. Watt, who has been appointed by Lord Curzon to collect exhibits 
from various parts of the country - the forthcoming 
| "\ Indian Arts Exhibition at Delhi, declared by way of 
a Veiita (116), 28th surmise in Bombay that the Government of India 

would purchase some of the best exhibits and place 
them in various museums all over the world. This announcement would 
lessen the admiration of the Indian public for Lord Curzon in organising the 
Exhibition, as it sems that His Lordship’s object is not to revive the art 
industries and manufactures of India, but to enable foreign artists to copy some 
of the products of the art manufactures in India by placing typical specimens 
before them. Lord Curzon is credited with Imperialistic ideas and here, too, 
His Lordship’s action seems to be actuated more by Imperialistic considerations 
than by a desire to help and encourage Indian manufacturers to preserve their 
skill. If the Government of India purchase any of the exhibits at the Arts 
Exhibition, we would not approve of these being sent out to other countries, 
We would rather suggest that the exhibits purchased by Government be 
preserved in the Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta. 


July. 


16. English hospitality like every English-made article is ouly superfi- 
cially fine, as is evident from England’s determina- 


RK Coronation Durbar at tion to charge the cost of the visits of the Indian Coro- 
il. 


De nation guests to the revenues of this country. Of 

Pe ee rita (94), 27th hat use is Britain’s vast wealth, amassed by 5 hieed- 

ee _ ing process extending over a century and more, if not 

a farthing thereof is to be spent om the entertainment of Indian visitors invited 

to be present at the grand Coronation ceremony of England’s King? ‘The present 

policy of the British seems to be based on the principle of “ might is right,” 

but such an illiberal policy is calculated to create ill-feeling in the Indian 
mind, ‘The policy of treating India as a step-child in every matter is certainl 

to be deprecated. land will bear the entire cost of the visits of the Colonial 


guests, but she is unwilling to show the same courtesy towards her Indian guests, 
Again, where is the necessity of holding another, grand Durbar at Delhi at a 
cost of forty lakhs of rupees, when the programme of the function consists mostly 
of military parades, sports and tournaments and a number of State balls and 
banquets? Is the object of holding the Durbar simply to proclaim to the world 
the fact that King Edward holds Imperial sway over India? Was His 
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Majesty’s august mother ever installed upon the throne of India? Her late 
Majesty never even visited India in all her life. And still fora space of over 

sixty years the natives of India continued to show unswerving loyalty and 

devotion to her person and throne. What then is the good of holding this 

oostly pageant when the people are starving? Englishmen should bear in 

= Ana Providence will never like to see India harassed in this manner by 
er rulers, : ; 


17. We give elsewhere a complete list of the names of the gentlemen invited. 
Cc ake ca 1a. Go by the Bombay Government to the Delhi Durbar. 
of Bombay representatives 0 the Bombay Presidency 67 representatives out of 
for the Delhi Durbar. a population of 25 million souls, according to the 
| ae latest census returns, have been honoured with an 
7 aye a hee an invitation. If the same proportion be observed in the 
28th july. rakas (3), case of the other Provinces and Presidencies the total 
| number of invitations tc the Durbar would be about 
775. Considering the grand scale on which it is proposed to hold the assem- 
blage and the large expenditure that would be incurred on the occasion, this 
number may be said to be too small. Besides, if the Government has, as 
announced already, no inclination to defray the expenses of the invited 
guests, the only difficulty in inviting a larger number of them would be 
to provide adequate seating accommodation in the Durbar pavilion and this 
could very easily be arranged by a slight additional outlay. Again, in 
addition to the gentlemen invited by Government, there might be others 
desirous of attending the Durbar and we should like to know whether any 
provision would be made for such  sight-seers after payment of an 
admission fee, if necessary. The selection made by the Bombay Govern- 
ment cannot be pronounced to be altogether faultless, though it must in 
justice be admitted that even a selection made with the greatest care would 
not have entirely satisfied the public. Examining the relative proportions - 
between the representatives of each community, we are led to suppose that 
Government have not acted on any sound principle in the matter of issuing 
invitations but have shown favour to persons keeping themselves in evidence 
before the authorities. Besides, having regard to the fact that the approach- 
ing Durbar is intended chiefly for the natives of this country the number 
of European representatives might conveniently have heen curtailed. In short, 
we expected greater discrimination from the Local Government in the matter. 
[The Indu Prakdsh, on the other hand, remarks that the latest list of the 
Bombay representatives invited to the Delhi Coronation Durbar supplies some 
omissions in the previously published lists and is thus satisfactory. | 


18. Weare really astonished to hear that the guests invited to the Delhi 
Durbar are to be charged Ks. 200 a day for the ex- 
penses of their entertainment. Surely, Government 
entertain queer notions of hospitality and the proposal 
in question is but another instance of its ‘melancholy meanness’ in matters of 
paltry expenditure. No such thing was heard of in connection with the Durbar 
held by Lord Lytton in 1877, and it is .hard to see why there should be any 
departure from the precedent then set, The list of invitations issued by the 
Local Government includes the name of the Lord Bishop of Bombay, the head 
of the Protestant Church. ‘his is as it should be, but why should Government 
ignore the other creeds in the Presidency ? Nothing can be more graceful or be 
better calculated to ‘gratify native sentiment than to include the names of the 
recognised religious heads of Parsis, Hindus and Muhammadans in the list of 
invitations, : | she 


19, Commenting on the selection of Muhammadan representatives invited 

: tothe Delhi Durbar, the Muslim Herald says:—We do 

j eggs a a Bre not see why the Suni Muhammadans should have been 
28th aly ; abe: Hind entirely excluded from the list of invitations for the 
(47a), 26th July. 3 Delhi Durbar. ‘ Surely, it would not be very difficult 
: mo to pick out two or three deserving names from the 

Suni sect, Further, in our opinion, the Mulla Saheb of the Borah community 


. and one of the two Kazis of Bombay should also have been invited. The cheice 


| Sdnj Vartamdn (724), 26th 
— duly. 
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of Mr. Justi¢e Badrudin Tyabaji is a very happy one. We are afraid we cannot 
say as much about the selection of Messrs. Fazulbhai Visram and Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla because when His Highness the Aga Khan is invited to the 
Durbar, it was superfluous to have included other representatives of the Khoja 
community in the list of invitations. [The Punch Bahddur also regrets that 
no Suni Muhammadans have been invited to attend the Delhi Durbar, It is 
surprised to see that Government, who are known for their scrupulously fair 
treatment of different sects, should have made an invidious distinction in the 
arc between Shiahs and Sunis. The Aftdb-e-Hind. makes similar com- 
ments, | 


20. ‘ We are at a loss to understand what misfortune has overtaken the 
Bombo’ Weebly Eoko (3) Native Christians of Bombay that not one of them is 
8 ke ig eehiy Hcho (2) deemed worthy of being invited to the Delhi Durbar. 
There is absolutely no reason whatever why they 
should have been entirely ignored. There are adozen prominent figures 
among them,’ better known and respected in their own community and 
outside their community than several of the gentlemen who have been invited 
by Lord Northcote. In the face of this fact, it is difficult to discover a single 
plausible reason for overlooking the Native Christians, Is it necessary to push 
oneself forward and to pester His Excellency in order to be honoured with an 
invitation? Is it necessary to ask friends and others to intercede on their 
behalf with His Lordship ? The impropriety of such conduct is an obstacle 
in the way of Native Christians, There is unfortunately no Native Christian 
who has access to His Excellency, and who isin a position to advocate the 
rights of his fellow-brethren to equal treatment and press their claims with 
success, They are, therefore, forgotten rather than rejected.......... We, 
therefore, still trust that His Excellency Lord Northcote will rectify the 
injustice. The loyalty and fidelity of these humble subjects surely deserve 
a better recognition than apparent ostracism.”’ 


21. Lord Kitchener, the Commander-in-Chief elect of India, is expected 
to arrive in the country early in October. He will 
The new Commander-in- consequently be able to give to the Indian Govern- 
Chief _ _— ee 49). ment the benefit of his advice ve the military 
Pi og sre oudagar (*%), wanceuvres at the Delhi Durbar. The new Com- 
| | mander-in-Chief is well aware how prompt and | 
valuable was the assistance rendered by India to the Empire in the South 
African war, and we hope that by way of rewarding the country for the assistance 
he will do everything in his power to promote her interests. One of the, 
directions in’ which he can do so would be to make India supply all the 
requirements of the Indian army in the shape of military stores, arms and 
ammunition. | 


22. “Quite recently we have witnessed gratifying symptoms of a 

| very commendable desire on the part of the Indian 

The position of Indian (Christians to recognise what they owe to them- 
Chris hans 10 eC grees selves and to their neighbours in the matter of Indian 
heen. (10), S¢ta eUny, progress and advancement. Some time ago, Sir 
am William Wedderburn wrote a characteristic letter to 
Mr. Baptista, who is the Editor of the Bombay Weekly Leho.......... §No 
one,’ says Sir William, ‘is a worse enemy to the people and the Government 
of India than the man who promotes discord an! jealousies among the different 
sections of the Indian population.’ Unhappily, such specimens of humanity 
are not wanting in India, and we are glad to note that the Bombay Weekly 
Echo has not only a hearty hatred for them but that it unreservedly 
acknowledges and emphasizes the obligation that rests upon the Indian 


Christians to stand shoulder to shoulder with the communities amongst whom 


their lot has been cast. The Echo writes about Sir William Wedderburn in 
terms that do credit to the heart and head of the writer, and then goes on to 


observe :—‘ It cannot be said that the Indian Christians have done their duty 


to their non-Christian countrymen, or stood shoulder to shoulder with them in 


‘their selé-imposed but sacred task of elovating Indians amongst the nations of the . 
world.’ We have always deplored the ‘ aloofness ’ of the Indian Christian com- - 
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munity from all movements, relating to the political and economic regeneration of 
the country, and it is, indeed, a pleasure to us to find in the columns of the Echo: 
sentiments which ought to be cherished by every true-born and faithful 
son of the soil, and an eloquent and earnest appeal to the Indian Christians to 
do their duty by themselves and the land of their birth. At present, the Eura- 
sians, East Indians and the other Indian Christians have no political existence 
whatsoever. They exercise no influence upon the larger public movements in 
the different presidencies or in the country asa whole. Their position is of an 
undefined character. They neither enjoy the privileges of the ruling caste nor 
do they care to co-operate with their neighbours in movements calculated to 
promote the interests of the country as a whole, though they labour under the 
same disabilities to which the rest of the Indians are subject. No doubt, 
attempts are made to conciliate them by throwing out to them some tempting 
crumbs here and there in every department or office. But no community has 
ever risen to its full moral and intellectual height by learning to depend for all 
time upon a blighting system of tutelage or secret favouritism....... Apart from 
larger considerations, the Indian Christians, no matter what particular sect they 
might belong to, ought to rouse themselves in their own interests. They must 
try to rise higher and higher on the strength of their intrinsic merits and quali- 
fications and further take their due share in the work of ameliorating their 
native land. Can this be done by adhering to the principle of short-sighted 
aloofness, degrading indifferentism and suicidal selfishness? Can this be an 
ennobling ideal for any community, larze or small? Let the Indian Christians 
endeavour to answer this question, each for himself.” 


23. “ Itisa healthy sign of the times that industrial institutions established 
eee a; years ago are being revived by the strenuous efforts 
sane coun - ate for 2nd energy of some gentlemen in Poona, who have 
acquiring a knowledge of arts received special training at the hands of the late 
and industries. Mr. Justice Kanade. ‘The Industrial Association of 

Indu Prakash (32), 31st Western India was founded through the efforts of Mr. 
rip we “Ch oe Pe pas Ranade......... After his death, no meeting of the 
en ee r Association was held until only a few days ago when 
an important and valuable paper was read under the auspices of the 
association embodying an account of Indian students in Japan. The paper is 
interesting and instructive.......... -dapan has been the topic of the day and, 
considering the present position of India, we may safely say that it affords a 
very useful and a beneficial: field for the Indian intellect. Indian students 
have made fair and satisfactory progress and if India is to rise in the scale 
of nations, it is Japan which can in this direction extend her helping hand 
to her. Itis the duty of our leaders to send efficient and intelligent men to 
Japan for being trained in the various arts and industries which have made Japan 
the centre of attraction to other nations which look upon her as the rising sun 
of the East. The concluding observations of the paper read before the Associa- 
tion, are worth noting. The expenses of living in Japan are not so costly as in 
England, and besides the Japanese are not half so conservative in their rela- 
tions with students in atts and industries as the nglish. They are, on the whole, 
well disposed towards the Indians, whom they generally treat on a par with 
their own countrymen. It is, therefore, devoutly to be wished that the Poona 
Industrial Association will succeed in getting the active co-operation of the 
wealthy amongst us and in sending annually a number of well-equipped and 
intelligent students to Japan. It isa good field for our distinguished gradu- 
ates, who are losing every chance of good prospects in these days of keen 
competition.” [A correspondent of the Native Opinion suggests that the 
“Ganesh Mandal’? in Bombay should collect subscriptions at the time of 
the Ganapati celebrations every year and raise a fund for the purpose of 
sending out young Indians to Japan and other foreign countries to acquire a 
knowledge of various arts and industries. The correspondent thinks that 
such action on the part of the Ganesh Mandal would appreciably help forward 
a movement set on foot in Bombay with the same object in view but which is 


languishing for want of funds. | 
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94, ‘Weare having Commission after Commission with breathless pace. 
Whe Police Commission ere seems to be no end of them. No sooner is one 
and alleged needless multi- appointed than at its heels follows another. Evidently 


plicity of Commissions ander Lord Curzon seems bent upon signalising his viceroy- 


rd Ourzon’s regime. alty by the number of Commissions he has appointed. 
3 nates ae (19), 27th But ishe not rather overdoing the thing ?....... - 
Saher at We question whether Commissions by themselves 


are a panacea for all the political and economic disabilities from which 
India is suffering. Can it be denied that above all reforms, that bearing on the 
existing condition of the masses, on which there is such a sharp conflict of 
opinion, is the most 7 and pressing P Can it be denied that the economic 
evils from which they have sutiered and are suffering demand immediate atten- 
tion ? For how many years past have the people been crying aloud for an 
independent and impartial inquiry by a mixed Commission on _ the 
economic conditions prevailing in the country P And yet what has the Govern- 
ment done? Why has the Government studiously refrained from responding to 
that rational appeal? Surely, if poverty in the count:y is growing, the inquiry, 
if instituted, will not fail to tell us so. And it will not fail to tell us equally, if 
there be no such condition. Where then is the harm of instituting the inquiry ? 
The very fact of their reluctance only tends to emphasise the popular conviction 
about the extreme dread the authorities have touching this dismal skeleton of 
verty j.eing dragged out of its gloomy closet and exposed to the public view. 
5 our opinion one:such Commission, inquiring leisurely and patiently with 
the utmost independence and fairness, is of infinitely more importance than 
half a dozen minor ones which have hurriedly rushed through the country 
and made reports, the utility of which isa conundrum. Commissions seem to 
be appointed in these days with the secret ry ee if there be any object at all, 
of wndoing the liberal policy of the past, and forging new and insidious chains 
by which to enslave a comparatively free people and blast their legitimate as- 
pirations and ambition. And all this is done in the blessed name of British peace, 
British civilisation, and British justice! Take the latest instance of the 
University Commission. The Commission have made their report and its 
contents seem to have fairly oozed out. Our Calcutta contemporary, the Bengalee, . 
has been inditing a series ,of articles on it. It is alarmed at the many revolu- 
tionary changes of a retrograde and galling character which, it alleges, are 
recommended therein ; and judging from the substance of the criticism, it would 
seem that the Commission have resolved to lay the axe at the very root of 
higher education! ‘The report is not yet made public. The Secretary of State 
is incubating on it. Butit is not impossible to conceive that some reactiona 
line in certain respects is about to be adopted. And now we are burdened with 
a Police Commission! What the secret burden of it may be, we shall know 
as the Ccmmission peregrinates up and down the country. But judging both 
from its composition and its scope of reference, we are entirely distrustful as to 
any good it may do to the public at large. The net outcome will be increased pay 
to the Police; but whether with this greater burden on the tax-payer there will 
be greater protection from the persecution and petty tyranny of the Police 
all over the country isa problem. We repeat we are entirely sceptical about 
the result.......... In fact, where are, in the first place, the trained lawyers on the 
Commission, who may be said to be fully conversant with crime in all its phases 
and aspects, and withthe conduct and action of the Police, and who may be trusted 
to bring to light all those abuses with which people are familiar and which 
need to be reformed? ‘Theie are nonesuch. Tle Commission is again an 
official one and is simply instituted as a blind to register the foregone 
‘decision arrived at in the matter by the junta which sits in camera and disposes 
of the destinies of the voiceless and powerless people of this official-ridden country, 
We, therefore, wholly discount the labours of this precious Police Commission. 
When people cry out for burning wrongs and grievances, this mockery of 
Commission after Commission is instituted but with one purpose only. To 
enslave and oppress the people more and move and to forge tresh chains of 
benevolent. despotism that may be harder and stronger—and all under the 
craven fear, lest Education and Freedom may oue day make Indians so 
powerful that they may overthrow the grand edifice of the British Empire in 
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India! It is this craven fear altogether un-English, which is the foundation 
_ of that policy of retrogression which has been so painfully in the ascendant of late. 
Need wesay that be the chains what they may, after all, it is Providence 
who disposes everything and it is impossible to say what Providence may 
bring forth one day. This much, however, is certain that nowhere in the 
history of the world the policy of repression and retrogression has succeeded. 
The mightiest of empires in the past have tried this policy and failed, 
and it would be misreading the lessons of history to conclude that another 
result will follow the same policy which unfortunately ‘Imperial’ Britain now 
swayed by that ‘Imperial’ spirit, which wrought such woe and havoc in South 
pero is pursuing with regard to unhappy India, That would indeed be a 
miracle,”’ 


25. ‘The Akhbdr-e-Isldm finds fault with the personnel of the Police 
Gis a Ge ca Commission on the ground that it does not include a 
inclusion of a Muhammadan S0gle Muhammadan representative. The omission, 
member on the Police Com- t fears, will prevent the Commission from being in 
mission. touch with the views and sentiments of the Muham- 
Akhbdr-e-Islém (48), 1st madan ‘community, which forms a large proportion 
Aug. . ’ ; 
of the Indian population. The paper suggests in- 
this connection the names of the Honourable Mr. Justice Badruddin Tyabji 
and Mr. Justice Ameer Ali. : 


26. ** It is not a little strange that, whilst our countrymen flock in such 
large numbers to various branches of the Government 
Desirability of admitting service, they should practically keep back from the 
natives to the higher posts Forest Department. It was only during the latter 
in the Forest Department. } : 
Voice of India (14), 2nd lalf of the last century, that the vast importance 
Aug of the preservation of forests for national prosperity 
came to be recognised in India—and for that matter, 
Great Britain itself. Science has now demonstrated how the forests of a 
country influence its climate in a variety of ways, and how this, in 
its turn, bears on agricultural conditions. Thus, the existence of forests is 
a factor of great economic value in the development of a nation ......... It is, 
therefore, a matter of great importance for this country that Government should 
pay increased atiention to the organisation of the Forest Department, and 
render it more efficient than it bas hitherto been. In what way can this be 
done? ‘The opinion seems to be widely prevalent amongst those who are in a 
position to judge in this matter, that a more extended employment of natives is 
essential to the future success of the Department........... If we inquire, for a 
moment, into the causes that have hitherto kept back the natives from entering 
this department, we shall find that the main cause is the absence of good pros- 
pects, coupled with the actual hardships of the service. Under the existing 
regulations, the highest post a native can attain to in this department is that 
of an Extra Deputy Conservator with Rs, 600 a month. The superior posts are 
all filled by men from Coopers Hill College . It is not, therefore, surprising 
that men of the right stamp among natives should not be found eager to enter 
a service which has so few attractions. Ifthe posts of Deputy Conservators 
and Conservators of Forests were gradually thrown open to natives, there can 
be no doubt that a greater number of them would be drawn towards the 
Department, and that the Dehra Dun School and the Forest Branch of the 
Poona College of Science would in time show more active work than they are 
doing just now. We are familiar with the cry for throwing open the doors of the 
various Departments of State service to natives, instead of their being reserved 
for Europeans as a monopoly ; but if ever that ory had clear justification, it is 
‘in connection with the Forest Department wherein, owing to their intimate 
acquaintance with the ways and customs of the people, the educated Indians 
are specially well qualified to shine. The Forest Department may not suit 
our literary classes who hate active out-door work. But there must be large 
numbers of the non-Brahmin population, sufficiently well up in English, who 
could easily qualify themselves for employment after an eighteen months’ 
course at Dehra Dun. ‘This class of students will not, however, be drawn to 
the department till Government open out to them more tempting prospects. 
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We hope the head of the Forest Department in India will kindly bring this 
matter to Lord Curzon’s notice. His Excellency will find Sir D. Brandis’ 
pamphlet on Indian Forestry worth looking into.” 


27. The public of this place were quite disappointed with the reply given 

_ by Lord Northcote to the prayer of the local Muni- 
N ho ? gap iu wots cipality for being granted the right of electing a 
Municipal Be He at Sholé- non-official president. His Lordship is satisfied that 
ur. the affairs of the local Municipality are well managed 
Kalpatarn (106), 27th hut says that the right in question cannot be con- 
vuly: ceded because it is enjoyed by no other mofussil 
city except Poona and Ahmedabad. Has His Lordship forgotten what he 
said in this connection at the time the District Municipal Bill was carried through 
the Legislative Council? His Excellency went on to remark that Sholépur 
had an excellent and capable president in the present Collector of the district, 
but we fail to see how this can be an answer to the prayer of the Municipality. — 
The last reason urged by His Excellency for the refusal was that there were 
factions in the city. May we be permitted to ask in return whether there 
are not parties even among those who rule the destinies ‘of a vast and 
‘powerful empire? We wish: His Uxcellency had been quite frank with the 
Municipality and refused its prayer pointblank without giving any reasons for 
doing so. An attempt to justify the refusal anyhow makes matters worse. 


28. ‘It would be impossible to praise too highly Mr. Enthoven’s admirable 
Report on the Census operations conducted in the 
Mr. Enthoven’s Report of Presidency last year. The work bespeaks much 
the Census operations in the patient labour, and the Provincial Superintendent of 
et @ae Oo the C f 1901 deserves to be congratulated 
Rast Goftér (24), 27th €e Vensus O eserves O DE congra ulated as 
July, Eng. cols. much oa the success which attended his efforts in 
the work of enumeration, as on the very interest- 
ing and readable form in which he has presented an account of it. The most 
important fact to be noted in the Repor: is the decrease in the population which 
has taken place during the last ten years. A fall-off by a million and a half 
from the figures of 1591, instead of an increase of about three millions, 
which was anticipated then, is the dismal record left behind by the oft-recurring 
visitations of famine and plague on the history of the Presidency during the 
last decennium,”’ : 


29. The Deshabhakta expresses its appreciation of the touching com- 
: pliment paid by Mr. Enthoven to the wonderful 
Popa aitca Arey. Om patience and fortitude displayed by the masses of 
the Presidency in their trials and misfortunes during 
recent years aud of his recommendation tov Government to deal sympathetically 
with the rayats in recognition of their exemplary conduct. It is sorry to 
observe, however, that there are ‘stony-hearted’ officers in the Presi- 
dency who insist like Shylock on their pound of flesh in the matter of 
collecting arrears of revenue from famine-stricken cultivators and who think 
that a liberal dispensation of famine relief is apt to demoralise the population. 
The paper considers that a mistaken revenue policy on the part of Government 
officers increases tenfold the miseries of a suffering population. 


30. ‘It is to be regretted that a public body like the Bombay Presidency 
3 Association should be guilty of misrepresentation in 
_ Bombay Presidency Asso- a matter of great publicimportance.. The Association 
Cation and the Bombay gent a memorial to Government on the subject of the 
overnment, B a . 
Rést Goftar (24), 27th Bombay revenue arrears, in which they made a state- 
July, Eng. cols. ment, which Government afterwards characterised as 
‘essentially incorrect.’ As far as the merits of the 
case are concerned, we are at one with the Association, but we have often 
stated, and we emphatically declare on the present occasion, that we have no 
faith in these political bodies. They are scarcely, if ever, fair to Govern- 
ment whose views and actions are persistently placed by them in a bad light, 
The Times of India, while supporting the memorial, made comments upon 
certain measures of Government, which the latter declared were not correctly 


represented by that journal. But the Times of Indra proceeded upon the text 
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We hope the head of the Forest Department in India will kindly bring this 
matter to Lord Curzon’s notice. His Excellency will find Sir D. Brandis’ 
pamphlet on Indian Forestry worth looking into.” 


27. The public of this place were quite disappointed with the reply given 

’ by Lord Northcote to the prayer of the local Muni- 
N His Excellency ord Ginality for being granted the right of electing a 

orthcote’s reply to the ‘ moe ‘ ile , 

Municipal address at Sholé- non-official president. His Lordship is satisfied that 
pur. the affairs of the local Municipality are well managed 
Kalpatarn (106), 27th ~but says that the right in question cannot be con- 
chen ceded because it is enjoyed by no other mofussil 
city except Poona and Ahmedabad. Has His Lordship forgotten what he 
said in this connection at the time the District Municipal Bill was carried through 
the Legislative Council? His Excellency went on to remark that Sholépur 
had an excellent and capable president in the present Collector of the district, 
but we fail to see how this can be an answer to the prayer of the Municipality. | 
The last reason urged by His Excellency for the refusal was that there were 
factions in the city. May we be permitted to ask in return whether there 
are not parties even among those who rule the destinies ‘of a vast and 
‘powerful empire? We wish: His Uxcellency had been quite frank with the 
Municipality and refused its prayer pointblank without giving any reasons for 
doing so. An attempt to justify the refusal anyhow makes matters worse. 


28. ‘It would be impossible to praise too highly Mr. Enthoven’s admirable 
Report on the Census operations conducted in the 
Mr. Enthoven’s Report of Presidency last year. The work bespeaks much 
the Census operations in the patient labour, and the Provincial Superintendent of 
eal Gane the C f 1901 deserves to be congratulated 
Rast Goftér (24), 27th €e Vensus O eserves O DE congra ulate as 
July, Eng. cols. much oa the success which attended his efforts in 
the work of enumeration, as on the very interest- 
ing and readable form in which he has presented an account of it. The most 
important fact to be noted in the Repor: is the decrease in the population which 
has taken place during the last ten years. A fall-off by a million and a half 
from the figures of 1591, instead of an increase of about three millions, 
which was anticipated then, is the dismal record left behind by the oft-recurring 
visitations of famine and plague on the history of the Presidency during the 
last decennium,’’ : 


29. The Deshabhakta expresses its appreciation of the touching com- 
Deshabhakta (15), 29th pliment paid by Mr. Enthoven to the wonderful 
Prtts Lae patience and fortitude displayed by the masses of 
| _ the Presidency in their trials and misfortunes during 
recent years and of his recommendation tv Government to deal sympathetically 
with the rayats in recognition of their exemplary conduct. It is sorry to 
observe, however, that there are ‘stony-hearted’ officers in the Presi- 
dency who insist like Shylock on their pound of flesh in the matter of 
collecting arrears of revenue from famine-stricken cultivators and who think 
that a liberal dispensation of famine relief is apt to demoralise the population. 
The paper considers that a mistaken revenue policy on the part of Government 
officers increases tenfold the miseries of a suffering population. 


30. ‘It is to be regretted that a public body like the Bombay Presidency 
; Association should be guilty of misrepresentation in 
_ Bombay Presidency Asso- a matter of great publicimportance.. The Association 
ciation and the Bombay gent a memorial to Government on the subject of the 
overnment, ° ° 
Rést Goftdr (24), 27th Bombay revenue arrears, in which they made a state- 
July, Eng. cols. ment, which Government afterwards characterised as” 
‘essentially incorrect.’ As far as the merits of the 
case are concerned, we are at one with the Association, but we have often 
stated, and we emphatically declare on the present occasion, that we have no 
faith in these political bodies. They are scarcely, if ever, fair to Govern- 
ment whose views and actions are persistently placed by them in a bad light, 
The Times of India, while supporting the memorial, made comments upon 
certain measures of Government, which the latter declared were not correctly 


represented by that journal. But the Times of Indra proceeded upon the text 
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of the memorial, and the paper was accordingly taken to task by Government 
for what now appears to be a misrepresentation on the part of the Presidency 
Association. The Government, for reasons best known to themselves, said 
nothing about the ‘ essentially incorrect statement’ in their reply to the 
Association, which was as pithy as it was curt, but they threw down the 
trump card, which was kept high up in their sleeves, when they issued the 
Resolution, which was a rejoinder to the two articles that appeared in the local 
Limes. None can commend the action of Government in the matter. Instead 
of promptly throwing the misrepresentation back into the teeth of the Associa- 
tion, they waited until the Times commented upon the ‘essentially incorrect 
‘Statement ’ made by the Association. The Times has acted nobly towards 
Government, It vindicated the unique position it occupies in Indian journa- 
lism by apologising at once for the comments made upon an incorrect state- 
ment which appeared in the memorial, and at the same time in a very clever 
and diplomatic manner, drove the Government into a corner in respect of their 
new-fangled revenue policy from which it would be very difficult for them to 
emerge. Has the Presidency Association taken any step in the matter? We 
waited, and have waited long enough, for an explanation of the serious charge 
brought against them in the columns of their own organs, but instead of an 
explanation we find that an article of a most abusive and rancorous character 
against members of Government appeared in a Sunday paper of 138th July, in 
which no reference whatsoever was made to the ‘essentially incorrect state- 
ment.’ ‘There has been no attempt made at giving even a plausible excuse; | 
all that appears in that article isa round of abuses to officials connected 
with the Revenue Department. What wonder, then, that Government 
should treat these political associations and those associated with them 
with scant courtesy. Though members of Government have been fiercely 
attacked in the article, there is not one word of explanation or regret 
for the misquotation, or rather the wmisrepresentation which entirely 
changed one of the most important aspects of the question. It is to be 
desired that these pelitical agitators, who presumably do not care two 
straws for the welfare or well-being of the agriculturists of this Presidency, 
but who are apparently agitating for objects of their own, will learn better 
manners and refrain from abusing the Government, particularly when an 
amplé and unqualified apology was due to them.’ 


31. “A correspondent of the Times of India, * Z,’ has called attention to 
Oe a ee ee what he calls | an alarming feature of the Guyarat 
ik tee ke ” Revenue Inquiry. He refers to the attitude of the 
dinate revenue officials in Lombay Government towards its subordinate oflicials. 


Gujarat. | There is doubtless much in what ‘Z’ says, but let us 
, nag Goftar (24), 47th also admit that the question has another side as well. 
uly, Eng. cols. Government, in our opinion, can never be too vigilant 


in its control of the lower executive, we mean the small fry of the public service. 
The Gujarit Revenue Inquiry, whatever Government may themselves say on 
the subject, has but publicly demonstrated the necessity of keeping a closer 
watch on the antics of the low-paid officials, who must, naturally, be tempted, 
at times, to make the best of the authority vested in them. We have too much 
faith in the good sense of the Bombay Government to suppose that they do not 
mean to do this, or to share, for a single moment, the belief so widely 
entertained that the lessons taught by the Maconochie Inquiry have all 
been lost upon them. We are convinced that, out of regard for the 
purity and reputation of its own administration, as well as in the interest 
of the poor rayat, Government will visit with condemnation the conduct 
of those who have been found guilty. Asto what form that punishment 
should take, we must leave it entirely to Government themselves. Let 
us not forget, in our indignation, that Government’ owes a_ certain 
amount of loyalty to their servants, howsoever low they may be placed 
and that it cannot be expected to hand over those who have faithfully served 
them, albeit according to their own lights, to the tender mercies of an infuriated 
people the moment they are found to have blundered. We must allow some 
discretion to the authorities how to proceed about setting their house in order, 
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Public interests would be better served, on the whole, by waiting to see what ig 
being done to repair a grave public injury than crying for an immediate publie 
execution.” : 


82, Commenting on a letter addressed by “J.” to the Times of India 

on the question of remission of revenue arrears in the 

The policy of the Bombay Presidency, the Gujardti observes: —“ The controversy 
pep to gece re remissions yegarding the question of remission of famine arrears 
*@ujarak (16), 27th July, oes not bid fair to come toa speedy end. But for 
Eng. cols. ) that the public press is not responsible. Government 
could have easily placed the public in possession of 

the figures they submitted to the Government of India and supplied all the 
necessary information in a more intelligible and definite form than they have 
done in their last Resolution. But they have chosen not todo so. We fail to 
see what conceivable advantage is to be gained by adhering to a policy of such 
unwise secrecy and mystery. There are no State secrets to be revealed in this 
matter. ‘They have openly and publicly professed their determination to adhere 
fast to the method of individual inquiry and have further submitted their 
estimates on the basis of such inquiry. Having gone so far, the only question 
is what were the precise figures they submitted to the Government of India? 
The wisdom and justice of persisting in the inquisitorial system contrary to 
the conclusions arrived at by the MacDonnell Commission is one question, and 
what was precisely covered by the pledges and assurances given by Lord 
Curzon and his colleagues is another question altogether. As they stand, they 
are all comprehensive and at variance with the instructions issued by the Local 
Government in their Resolution of April last. If those pledges and assurances 
are to be construed with reference to the ostimates submitted by the Local Gov- 
ernment, there is no reason why these should not have been placed before the 
public at least in their last Resolution in reply to the Times of India. Why 
should they take refuge in obscure, vague and involved pleas and explanations, 
when something more definite and convincing in the shape of figures is avail- 
able? Those who are in power or can make themselves more widely heard 
can always afford to charge their critics with misrepresentations. But there are 
many occasions when there would not be the slightest room for such a charge, 
if the former put before the public all the necessary facts in a straightforward 
and syinpathetic spirit. Now when the comprehensive declarations and pledges 
of the Supreme Government are appealed to, what do the Local Government 
say inreply? To put it shortly, they urge that the grant of 180 lakhs made 
by the Indian Government did not cover the whole of the estimates submitted 
by them in February last. What did then these estimates include? The 
answer is supplied by the Resolution of the Bombay Government of April 
last. It says that the sum of 1380 lakhs ‘is based on figures of actual or 
probable suspensions at the end of the revenue year 1900-1901, and of estimated 
suspensions for the current revenue year as reported by the Collectors from 
time to time.’ This gives rise to a further question. What are the exact 
figures of actual, probable and estimated sus;ensions? On this point the 
public have been kept absolutely in the dark, It is at this stage of the 
controversy that the figures supplied by ‘J.’ from official compilations in 
his letter will be found to be valuable.... ..... From ‘ J’s’ figures we now know - 
that the outstandings, not merely suspensions, for the whole Presidency including 
Thar and Pdrkar amount to Rs. 1,13,99,531. All these, according to the 
publicly declared assurance of the Home Member, must be included in the one 
hundred and thirty lakhs sanctioned for remission. But these outstandings at 
the end of 1900-1901 together with the estimated arrears for the following year 
proposed for remission are nearly equal] to the amount sanctioned by the Indian 
Government. These also must, therefore, be remitted. ‘To our mind no other 
conclusion is possible or tenable upon the figures supplied by ‘J.’, and in justice 
to the public and in justice to the Government of India as well as to themselves, 
it rests with the Bombay Government to explain how they are at liberty to go 
behind the comprehensive and clear declarations made by Lord Curzon and his 
colleagues and. differentiate between inveitigated and uninvestigated suse 
pensions cr between recoverable and irrecoverable balances. This course would 
seem to be not warranted by the figures quoted by ‘J.’ Itis likely that the Local 
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Government are in a position to give some explanation in reply to the ocom- 
ments which their obscure and mysterious Resolutions have called forth, and © 
for our own part we should, indeed, be glad to see this controversy closed ag 
soon as possible. If it is prolonged, it would be obviously unfair for the higher 
authorities to blame the public or the public press for it. All the necessary 
figures are at their disposal and they alone are in a position to explain how 
their policy is consistent with the pledges given by the Indian Government. 
Let the public be put in possession of those figures, and all doubts and mise 
understandings, at least about questions of fact which are independent of 
questions of policy, will naturally come to an end,” 


33. <A letter from the pen of ‘J.’ appears in the Times of India on the 
| subject of the controversy regarding the remission 
Kesari (109), 29th July. . of land revenue arrears between the Local Government 
and the Bombay Presidency Association. The total 
land revenue arrears for the Presidency amount to nearly one crore and thirty-five 
lakhs. Of these the Government of India has sanctioned the remission of one 
crore and thirty lakhs, but the Bombay Government divides the total arrears into 
‘suspended’ and ‘unsuspended,’ theformer being further subdivided into ‘ suspends 
ed after investigation’ and ‘ suspended only ona rough estimate.’ With reference 
to the latter item of the subdivision, the Local Government have brought forward 
their favourite fad of individual inquiry and seem bent upon collecting 
these estimated arrears after such inquiry. ‘J.’ thinks that such action on 
their part would be ungenerous and cruel in the caso of rayats who have been 
impoverished by a succession of crop failures extending over five or six years, 
The total remissions granted hy the Local Government during the past five or six 
calamitous years amount only to 315 lakhs, while the Government of the 
United Provinces sanctioned with a stroke of the pen remissions amounting to 
sixty lakhs during a single year, viz., in 1896-97. The disparity between these 
figures illustrates the sympathy of the Bombay executive for the rayats! The 
Local Government are opposed to granting remissions to persons who are well 
- able to pay their dues, but who fraudulently and contumaciously withhold these. 
- However valid this contention may be, to act upon it is to leave it absolutely to 
the discretion of the village authorities whether the rayats are or are not bene- 
fited by the generosity of the Government of India. And those whom these 
authorities will consider able to pay must needs suffer heavily. It is 
said that no small amount of rigour is being exercised onthe rayats in the 
Satara, Sholipur and Ahmednagar Districts in making them pay up their dues 
and they are even threatened with the operation of the forfeiture clause of 
the amended Land Revenue Code. ‘J.’ suggests that if Government do 
not wish to sanction any remissions, they should at least postpone the col- 
lection of arrears for some months, <A correspondent of the Zimes has tried 
to take up the cudgels against ‘J.’ on behalf of Government, but there is 
nothing in his letter beyond a mere juggling with figures. ‘The main contention 
of the Local Government is that remissions of estimated suspensions will be 
sanctioned after individual enquiry. But as the figure of estimated suspensions 
must have been arrived at after some sort of inquiry, there was no necessity for 
directing a fresh and full inquiry, and thereby nullifying the generosity of the 
Supreme Government, But will the Local Government of its own accord look 
at the matter from this point of view or will it be made to do so by the Supreme 
Government ? 


34, ‘ We learn that Government have recently ordered a substantial and 
permanant reduction inthe assessment of Devgad and 
Approval of the reduction thus partly abated a scandalous wrong done to the 

of land assessments in the oriculturists of that tdluka. Devgad is one of the 


Devgad Taluka (Ratnagiri). 44) age ara ae ae 
: e Ratnaziri District, where 
Mahrétia:(8), 27th July; Poorest télukas in 3 , 


: the land is not fertile. As for the wealth of the 
a A i tdluka, there are practically no exports to be 
made therefrom except a little tag. In these 
circumstances, the Survey Superintendent, Colonel Godfrey, enhanced the 
assessment from £6,406 to 1,51,108 rupees, which meant an increase 
of over 64,000 rupees at one bound. ‘The standing orders of the Secre- 


* 


July, Eng. cols. 


-paign in the Punjab. 
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tary of ‘State for India require that the increase of assessment in a revision 
settlement should not exceed 33 per cent. for the whole taluka, and the 

rinciple of these orders is also clearly applicable even to an original settlement, 
or in both cases the point is that agriculturists should not have to pay a large 
and: sudden increase of assessment at any time, But the principle was 
deliberately set aside by Government, who seem to have been informed that the 
téluka had been rich and for a very long time under-assessed ; and the injurious 
increase in the assessment was sanctioned in spite of protests. But it seems 
that the real condition of the rayats consequent upon the new settlement could 
no longer be concealed from Government and they have now been pleased to 
order a permanant reduction in the assessment of the taluka by about 25 thousand 
rupees. And Mr. Bomanji as well as the Honourable Mr. Monteath deserve 
public thanks for the reduction. But the present reduction, though welcome, 
carries with it a retrospective condemnation of the policy of undue optimism and 
consequent over-assessment in survey settlements. The lesson taught by the 


ease of the Vevgad Tdluka is not the first of its kind to be forced upon 


the Bombay Government. They ought to have learnt it before in the case 
of the Indipur and many other tdélukas in which the same thing has happened 
Over and over again, viz,, the Survey officers over-assessing, Government 
blindly sanctioning the over-assessment, the Revenue officers attempting 
to rigorously exact the assessment, the rayats sinking down in debt and 
giving up holdings, and then after the unpleasant experience of half a dozen 
years in this manner, Government retracing their steps and giving some 
relicf first hy the remission and then by a small permanent reduction of the 
assessment. We understand that the reduction now to be made in the 
Devgad assessment will be made in the last groups under garden and 
warkas lands in which the percentage of increase has been particularly 
heavy. Now the record will show that when the original settlement was 
made, the advice of Mr. Achyut Bhaskar Desai, that ideally faithful servant 
of the Government, was taken by the Survey Commissioner some time before 
sanctioning the Survey Superintendent’s proposals. In giving his advice, 
Mr. Desai remarked that the Peshvas had not made even one regular assess- , 
ment during 60 years, which could ‘only be attributed to an entire disregard 
of the welfare of the rayats.’ ‘If the Jamaband,’ says Mr, Desai, ‘ that 
is still levied in Devgad was analysed bigha by bigha, the result would be 
something the Peshvas themselves would have been ashamed to hear about,’ 
Mr. Desai, full of solicitude for the welfare of the rayats, of course supported 
the proposal about the increase of the assessment by about Rs, 65,000 ; and he ex- 
plained the situation by saying that cultivation had increased with unexampled 
rapidity in Devgad and that the increase of Rs, 65,000, therefore, was not the 
result of really higher rates, but of increased cultivation......... Will Mr. Desai 
explain the present reduction of Ks, 25,000, which is of course creditable to 
Government, but which also is something that, we believe, Mr. Desai would 
be ashamed to hear about.”’ |The Draydn Prakash, writing on the same subject, 
remarks :—‘“‘ The Honourable Mr. Monteath deserves the special gratitude of 
the people of Devgad ‘Taluka, for it must be ina great measure due to the 
weight of his opinion that Government have been persuaded to make the present 
reduction in the enhanced assessment, We cannot afford to omit here the 
mention of the services which the Honourable Mr. D. A. Khare has rendered 
to the cause of the Devgad Khots by repeatedly inviting the attention of 
Government to the miserable condition to which the Khots were reduced by the 
enhancement. It will be a matter of satisfaction to Mr. Khare to know 
that his efforts have borne some fruit.’’] 


35. “ But for the clear, business-like statement made by the Civil and 
Military Gazette, every friend of the British Govern- 

Adverse comments on the ment would probably have hoped that the proposed 
proposed anti-plague cam- anti-plague campaign for the Punjab was only a feeler. 


Voice of Indie (14), @nd Even as such, it could not but disconcert those who 
Aug. | know the inner mind of India. ‘To inoculate so man 

as 6,500,000 of the pdpulation at one time, that is, to 

introduce into their half-starved bodies (it is the common people that must be 
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36, The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar makes the following comments on the 
scheme promulgated by the Punj4b Government re 
anti-plague inoculation in the province :—The Gov- 
ernment of the Punjab proposes to import from 
England a large number of European doctors on a 
salary of Rs. 750 per mensem whose duty would be to inoculate the people in 
plague-infected areas. Ihe scheme, in our opinion, is not only inexpedient but 
involves a wanton waste of public money. We do not see why the Punjab 
Government should be chary of utilizing the services of capable native doctors 
who would be quite willing to do the work on a much lower salary. Besides, 
the success of the scheme will be better ensured by the employment of Native 
in preference to European agency, for past experience of plague measures leads 
us to predict that inoculation will be stoutly resisted by the native population 
of the Punjab. We hope the Punjab Government will yet see its way to 
modify its scheme so as to bring it into consonance with popular views and 
fecling. [The Jdim-e-Jamshed males similar remarks, | 


87. We take the following case from the Hast of Dacca (Bengal) :— 
Phage reat Toe Babu Durgacharan Bhattacharyi, Postal Inspector 
by Relves upon natives. of the _Habigan] sub-division, while returning to 
Moda Vritta (116), 28th the Shri Mangal station on horse-back after iuspect- 
July; Vidya Vilds (142), ing the Kalighat Post Office, met one M. Hunter 
ath Joly ; Dakshin Vita and another European gentleman on the way, when 
(94), 27th July. the former imperiously asked the Babu .to dismount. 
On the latter refusing todo so, Mr. Hunter lost his temper and in spite of 
the Babu’s telling him that he was a Postal Inspector, Mr. Hunter pulled him 
down his horse by force. Babu Durgacharan having reported the matter to 
the Postal Superintendent, the latter called on Mr. Hunter for enquiry into 
the case; Mr. Hunter admitted to him that he ordered the Inspector to dismount 
but denied having used any force. further inquiry into the matter has been 


Akhba'r-e-Soud@gar (49), 
Slst July; Jdm-e-Jamshed 
(62), 31st July. 


- entrusted to the Sub-Divisional Officer of the Sillhut Division, In our issue: 


of the 14th instant, we reported a case in which a Guard in the employ of the 
G. I. P. Railway Company was alleged to have assaulted a Police Constable on 
duty (vide Weekly Report No, 29, paragraph 46) and remarked that it was pend- 
inc. We now learn that the Guard has been formally acquitted and discharged. 
The Dakshin Vritta comments on the Dacca case as follows:—In such cases 
justice is very often distorted. If the offender happens to be a European, a 
lenient view is taken of his act, whereas if a native is the wrong-doer, his act 
is magnified into a grave offence. It thus appears that the law exists for Euro- 
ans and not for natives. Europeans look upon natives, whatever the social 
status of the latter may be, as little better than coolies and the abortive results 
of the trials in which Europeans are charged with assaulting natives tend 
to confirm and accentuate this tendency and encourage Europeans to insult 
natives with impunity. If, however, © hot-blooded natives were to take the 
law into their own hands under such circumstances their action would be 


set down by Government as one of rebellion. |. 
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38. What shall we say of the disloyalty of “ tobi who pease = 
very irreverently towards furopean officers, forget- 
uae wale bag e ting that the latter exile themselves far away from 
sionists on the Rathjatra their homes and are put to countless hardships in 
holiday at Valcutta, this land of regrets. The natives are bound to wor- 
jJ Ogg Mitra (54), 2lst chin these officers as gods and to yield unquestioning 
J obedience to all their mandates. When they do not 
do so and try to lord it vver the Europeans, it is not surprising that the latter 
should lose their temper and even assault them. These reflections are suggested 
to us by an incident which recently took place at a village near Calcutta, 
the inhabitants whereof were whipped by a European Municipal officer for 
taking out in the streets the idol of Jugannathji in procession on the car 
procession day. ‘he natives were so insolent as to protest against the assault, 
whereupon the officer peremptorily asked them if they had obtained a pass 
from the Police to carry the idol in procession. The natives rudely replied 
that it was not customary to obtain such a pass. Upon this the officer lost his 
temper, kicked the car in which the idol was placed and went away. Sub- 
sequently the leader of the procession was arrested and taken to a Police thana 
where he was insulted with foul and abusive language. We hear that he is 
to be prosecuted and we shall anxiously await the issue of the trial. 


39. Under the heading ‘“ Brahman justice on the water question,’ the 
Dnydnodaya writes :—* What tho depressed classes 
_ Comments on a recent case YW onld have to suffer at the hands of a government 
in the Ahmednagar District is ° ° 
about the right of Mahure to @dministered by Brahmans, is well illustrated by a 
draw water from public wells. case that has just become public property. A Mahar 
_ Dnydnodaya (30), 3let at Jémkhed went to a public spring, built with public 
tb Hug. cols. ; Didrwér woney, and, therefore, belonging to the whole 
a (97), diet July. , ee : 
community, His drawing water therefrom offended 
the prejudices of other castes, and they declared the water polluted, and brought 
an action against him under Section 277 of the Penal Code.......... Mr, Bapu 
Hari Godbole, Second Class Magistrate, convicted the Mahar under this Section 
and sentenced him to pay a fine of Ks. 8, or in default to suffer two 
weeks’ simple imprisonment. Mr. R. A. Lamb, District Magistrate of Ahmed- 
nagar, referred this decision to the High Court, on the ground that there 
had been no finding that the water vf the spring was rendered unclean 
or impure for drinking purposes by the accused, and no offence, therefore, 
was committed. ‘This reference was considered in the Appellate Side of the 
Bombay High Court, before the Honourable Mr. Justice Crowe and the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Batty. ‘heir Lordships concurred in the opinion 
that no offence had been committed, quashed the conviction, and ordered 
the fine to be refunded. The water question relating to the right of the 
Mahars to the use of public wells is no new question. All through the 
Deccan the most iniquitous and unjust discrimination is made by the higher 
castes against one section of their countrymen. ‘There are often public wells 
filled with pure water, but the Mahax is compelled to draw from stagnant pools, 
or to go to great distances for water. Asa matter of fact, the Mahar has just 
as much right as the Braliman or Maratha, to the public springs or wells, but 


go strong is the opposition of the caste people, and the Mahars are so much in 


their power, that they dare not exercise their rights. And when they do exercise 
their rights, they run the risk of a decision such as the one given by the Brahman 
Magistrate.......... _ It was well for Mokinda Mahar that'there were English 
Judges to consider his case, and to rectify the injustice of the conviction, 
There is little hope for justice where caste prejudices rule. This brings up 
again the question of the rights of Indian Christians to draw water from 
public wells. It shows that the law is on their side, and all who oppose their 
drawing water at public wells are violators of the Jaw. Whether for the 
sake of peace and good-will Christians should refrain from insisting on their 
well-defined rights is for them to decide, but -it should be known by every 
man in India that if they oppose Christians in thus taking water they 
become violators of the law of the land, and are liable to the charge of 
obstructing the rights of others.” [The Dhdrwdr Vritta takes, however, 
an altogether different view of the case and remarks that although there 
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was no actual pollution of the water of the well so as to render it unfit for 
drinking purposes, high caste Hindus would certainly object to use the water 
when polluted by the touch of a Mahar and that their religious feelings must 
certainly be offended when a Mahar is allowed to draw water from a public 
well with impunity. ‘The, paper remarks that the orthodox Hindu mind is very 
sensitive on the point as was proved by the case of a Vaishnava Brahmin at 
Dharwar, who committed suicide because his house was disinfected by a party 
of Mahars, and adds that the High Court should have borne this consideration in 
mind in giving judgment in the present case, as, in the opinion of the paper, 
such rulings are calculated to encourage the lower classes to deliberately 
offend the religious susceptibilities of the higher castes and as such slight 
matters may lead to disastrous results in the end. | 


40. Writing about the approaching retirement of Mr. Framroze R. Joshi, 
: ie Superintendent, Government Central Press, the Sdnj 
“a gg ‘'S Soan Vartamdn says:—Mr. Framroze R, Joshi began his 
Superintendent, Government C@reer asa clerk in the Secretariat but by dint of 
Central Press, Bombay, and ability and perseverance rose step by step to higher 
fitness of natives to hold josts until he became Superintendent of the Govern- 
—e under Govern- ment Central Press in 1891. The post was till then 
8anj Vartamen(72a), 31st preserve for Europeans and Mr. Joshi’s appointment 
July. naturally met with vehement opposition in Anglo- 
Indian circles, but Lord Reay’s Government was too 
strong to be swayed by the agitation. The ability with which Mr. Joshi has 
discharged the responsible duties of the post fora period of over ten years 
ought to demonstrate to the authorities the fitness of natives for holding 
higher appointments in the public service. 


4), ‘The supersession of Divan Choithram hy Khan Bahadur Mahomed 
Yakub will always rankle in the minds of Hindus as 

Alleged invidions distinc- one of the prominent outward and visible signs in the 
ee bd te pa progress of the unworthy campaign entered upon by 
thus officials (whose proudest boast has been that they hold 
Phanix: (YY, 26th July. the scales even between race and race, caste and 
caste, community and community) to putdown the 

Hindu because he is a Hindu and to exalt the Muhammadan, because he is a Mu- 
hammadan, ‘That such a campaign has been deliberately entered upon in Sind, 
and also perhaps elsewhere in India, cannot for a moment be doubted. Acting on 
the wrongful and unjustifiable presumption that the Muhammadans are in a 
backward condition, because they do not hold appointments in Government service 
in proportion to their numerical strength in the population, a certain school 
of short-sighted officials has promulgated the mischievous idea that the way 
to improve the Muhammadan is to entice him into Government offices by special 
inducements not held out to any other community, and when he is there to 
shove him as far up the ladder as he will permit himself to be lifted, dis- 
regard{ul of such minor considerationsas the injustice done to other persons, 
and as to whether he is fhe best person to occupy that position. We 
have consistently protested against this insane policy and warned the Govern- 
ment of the inevitable consequences that are bound to follow it. Happily 
in Sind Hindus and Muhammadans live at present on terms of perfect amity. 
Cow-killing riots are unknown, collisions at festivals are unheard of and 
hardly ever apprehended, and those unmistakable signs of a slumbering race 
hatred which are frequently visible in other parts of India have always been 
conspicuously absent in Sind. But we are afraid the action of the authorities 
js tending to alter this statu of things for the worse. The difference in the 
treatment meted out to Hindus and Muhammadans, respectively, is too marked 
not to be noticed and felt, and the consciousness that the Muhammadan is 
favoured and the Hindu treated with contumely and neglect cannot but 
accentuate the differences between the two communities, rouse their worst 
passions and lay the train for perennial trouble in the future.......... It is because 
the supersessioa of Divan Choithram, like that of many other officials high or low 
in rank, cannot be justified on any other ground than that of favouring the 
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Muhammadan community that we notice it and wish to protest against it as 
strongly as we can,......... The . impression is that the question has 
been decided solely on the consideration of Muhammadan vs, Hindu, and a 
Considerable amount of rancour and jealousy has resulted, which is being 
reflected in the bitter controversy raging on the subject in the mofussil press.”’ 


42. A correspondent of the Akhbdr-e-Islém says :—Iinthke village of Pira, 
tiluka Chiplun, district Ratnagiri, there is a 
Alleged harassment of Muhammadan mosque which isin avery dilapidated 
Sr ha thee ide come condition, Three Brahmins are entrusted with the duty 
Waukee lie fet’ of looking after the mosque and keeping it in good 
July. condition, but they appropriate for their personal use 
the produce of the land set aside for the purpose, 
The Brahmins enjoy considerable influence and power in Pira and have 
similarly usurped the lands attached to the local Muhammadan cemetery. 
They have deeply wounded the religious feelings of the Muhammadans 
by digging up the graves and using the land for agricultural purposes, 
They have also illegally taken possession of about 150 mango trees planted in 
the cemetery. The Muhammadan inhabitants of Pira and the neighbouring 
Villages are utterly helpless and cannot get their grievances redressed owing to 
the great influence enjoyed by the J3rahmin usurpers. It is much to be 
wished that the Muhammadans of Bombay would come to the help of their 
co-religionists at Pira and deliver them from the tyranny of the Brahmins. 


43. ‘The meeting of the subscribers to the fund for religious instruction 
ne a ae to Parsi childern, held on Monday last, in the Hall of 
subscribers to the Pars: Rei. the Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy Parsi Benevolent Institution, 
gious Education Fund and afforded an incontrovertible proof of how backward 
alleged reasons for the failure the community is in the observance of the conven- 
of the gene Hag et oF tionalities of society as well as in the amenities of 
Yer ton: tals (2), 27th civilized lite. It was, indeed, a strange commentary 
‘i upon the sacredness of the movement, started by 
men of light and leading, who have earnestly at heart the welfare of the com- 
munity, that all their best endeavours to achieve their noble object should be 
nullified by the obstruction of a few partisans whose ideal of religious reforms 
consists in perpetuating the superstitions of by-gone ages, and in appealing to 
the emotions of the unlettered mob.......... That people who have met together 
for the settlement of an important religious question affecting the future of the 
community, should wrangle like fish-mongers, is indeed a sorry spectacle, of 
which any community, much more the Parsi community, ought to be ashamed. 
ives ces The reason why the movement was bound to fail is not far to seek. 
It was the too anxious desire of some well-meaning members of the Conference 
to admit to its deliberations all and sundry to whom religion is nothing more 
than a rigid observance of ceremonies and prayers. ‘The Parsi community, as. 
it is, is at present split up into different parties of various shades o/ religious 
Opinions. Western culture and Theosophic conceptions have engrafted a new 
stalk upon the substratum of orthodox faith and belief, either for better or for 
worse ; and superstition and bigotry, notwithstanding the vaunted progress of the 
community, have not left their hold over the semi-educated and the uncultured 
mass, whose intellectual horizon is incapable of receiving the effulgence of 
light, The crganization of the Conference was, therefore, a great blunder, 
and it was indeed a wonder, how the venerable Mr. K. R. Cama, who was 
the life and soul of the Conference, steered clear of the difficulties and 
managed to pull through, till the three reports of the sub-committees 
were confirmed finally by the Conference. Mr. Cama’s firm patience and 
tact are all the more worthy of praise, though the natural consequence 
was bound to follow. We have, however, full faith in Mr, Cama and his 
able co-adjutors. They are not the men to let the grass grow under 
their feet. They are sure to persevere in the noble work they have under- 
taken, and they will still do all they can notwithstanding the dogged 
Opposition of recalcitrant obstructionists.”’ | 
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44, <A jogee, supposed to be the notorious Rana Veni Madhav of Mutiny 
oa : aad _ been ey arrested at Lucknow ona 
rest 8 supposed gharge of preaching sedition to the Rajput sepoys 
es "Bord " Vion (38) in the Lucknow Cantonment. In our opinion. 1k 
26th July. Aids ’ amatter of very little significance whether the man 
now arrested is or is not successfully identified as 

Veni Madhav, because the loyalty of the natives of India is too firmly estab- 


lished by this time to be ‘shaken by the preachings of wandering fakirs, and 

Government need entertain no apprehensions whatsoever as to the possible 

effects of such P seems 2g Such being the case, we feel doubtful about the 
i 


a of inflicting any very severe penalty upon the jogee under arrest at 
ucknow even if he turns out to be Veni Madhav. 


45. Commenting on the same subject, the Gujardti says:—It would 
ed aedtty seem that nothing is more repugnant to the minds 
stn ula of our British rulers than to senile to oblivion the 

memory of the Sepoy Mutiny which occurred nearly half a century ago. 
Peace and order have at present spread everywhere in the country, the 
loyalty of the population is undisputed and the foundations of British rule 
are being laid deeper and deeper day by day. Yet our English rulers 
are horrified even so late in the day at the mere mention of the word 
Mutiny. ‘Times outof number has the so-called cruel and bloody ‘‘ Nanagaheb ”’ 
sprung into existence to conspire against the British Government, of course in 
the heated imaginations of alarmist Anuglo-[ndian officers. We thoucht, 
however, we had heard the last of the Mutiny when in 1873 Nanasaheb 
was supposed to have suddenly made his appearance in Gwalior. ‘But it 
seems Mutiny incidents are not destined even yet to be consigned to the limbo 
of oblivion. At Lucknow a jogee has been recently arrested for sedition, and itis 
supposed that he is the rebel leader Veni Madhav, who gave considerable trouble 
to the English during the Mutiny. Now sensationalism apart, let us dispassionate- 
ly consider the probability of this supposition turning out to be true. Veni 
Madhav could not have been less than 40 years of age in 1857, for one of his 
grown-up sons had joined the ranks of the Mutineers. If, therefore, he is still alive 
he must be 85 years of age, Now can anything be so ridiculous as to suppose 
that at such an advanced ave, the rebel leader would be such a fool as to 
cherish the Utopian vision of inciting the native army to mutiny and thereby 
shaking the foundations of British rule which has acquired such an enduring 
hold upon the loyalty and affections of the people ? 


46, A correspondent aa to ~ Moda cor pero Gokhale and 
».¢,.. Lilak recently attended a certain public meeting in 
oy GR Gokhale and 94 Poona and the attitude shown by the latter ein 
Tilak. the former seemed to be one of cordiality and 
Moda Vritta (116), 28th etokened a reconciliation between the two. Both are 
wv endowed with many noble qualities of head and heart, 
though in character and temperament there is a good deal of difference between 
the two. Professor Gokhale, for instance, is justly famous for his learning and 
extraordinary powers of industry. He is straightforward and frank and is 
ifted witha marvellous memory and great fluency of speech. But morally 
e issomewhat of a coward as_ is shown by his over-eagerness to tender an 
apology on a well-known occasion. He is not self-reliant but is willing 
to follow the lead of men like Messrs. Ranade, Mehta and Wacha. ‘Turning 
now to Mr, Tilak, we see a man of powerful intellect, rare disinterestedness 
and unbending fixity of purpose, Ho is kind and obliging to a degree, though 
at times a little irascible and hot-blooded. He isa keen and successful contro- 
versialist and generally exhibits 9 marked independence of views aud character, 
Mr, Gokhale is like the moon dependent upon the light of others, while Mr. 
Tilak may be compared to the sun. It is to be hoped that these two men will 
be more frequently seen together in future working tor the common good, 


Education. 


47. “The report of the Universities Commission, which is anxiously awaited 

— by the general public, though completed, has not yet 

Comments on the reported geen the light of day. It has been sub mitted to the 
resomumencotions ofthe Unit Viceroy by the Commissioners confidentially, and 
ve Mahrétta (8), 27th July, nobody knows when the veil over it will be authorita- 


tively withdrawn. Rumours are, however, rife, as 
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regards the nature of the various recommendations of the Commission, and 
our contemporary the Bengali seems to have got a peep into them. Judg- 
ing by the light of the general trend of the present-day official opinion respect- 
ing the alleged mischievous spread of higher education, there is nothing either 
improbable or surprising in the recommendations of the Commission, which: 
have so fay oozed out. It will be no revelation to the reading public, who have 
watched the progress of events during the last decade, and especially those 
during the period of the present sweet-tongued Viceroy’s administration, to. 
be told that the Commissioners advocate a policy of retrogression by recom- 
mending measures calculated to exclude the middle class from receiving the: 
boon of higher education. They have, it is said, proposed an enhancement 
of college fees, the abolition of private law classes, and the disafliliation 
of colleges not teaching up to the B.A. Examination. The standard of 
examinations is also to be raised throughout, and they are to be made more 
stiff than heretofore. No pains are spared to make the college course 
excessively expensive and troublesome, If these be the recommendations of 
the Commission, then verily in the words of the Bengali, ‘ Darkness is 
now to be substituted for light, ignorance for knowledge, superstition for the 
elevating influences of a national faith.’ If these suggestions alone be the 
net ou'come of the herculean lab. urs of tle Universities Commission, then we 
must say that the energy of the Commissioners was taxed in vain for over four 
months. They could have put forth the self-same recommendations, had they 
only sat in Calcutta and invited the opinions of the various Local Governments 
on the vexed question of the disaffection prevailing amongst the educated 
classes in India. The scheme reported to have been submitted for the favour- 
able consideration of the Supreme Government would no doubt do credit to: 
a statesman renowned for his administrative capacity but not to the impartiality 
of a Bench of Judges. ‘The chief point which was so often urged by the 
public, was not so much the shortcomings in the present standard of exami- 
nations, but the necessity of turning universities into teaching institutions. 
And as the question of education engaged the serious attention of the 
Viceroy, everybody hoped to have a satisfactory solution, at least, of this 
point. We are really astonished to find the Bengal: crediting the Commissioners 
with having recommendedonly a post-graduate teaching institute subsidized 
by colleges sending their graduates there for higker instruction! If the in- 
formation gleaned by the Bengali be correct then the Commissioners must be 
said to have practically sounded the death-knell of all our hopes of real 
educational advancement.” 


48. We have had many an occasion in the past to indicate the general 
oe tenour of Lord Curzon’s policy. Not only have we got 
* Kesart (109), 29th July; no new right under His Lordship’s regime but the rights 
ny an Prakash (81), 31st : =) 
July. already possessed by us and the small measure of 
independence left to us under a stringent system of laws 
is being cruelly taken away. Again, the Viceroy’s regime will of course 
be memorable on account of the multiplicity of Commissions that we have had 
under it, but His Excellency’s shrewd policy will, we are afraid, be further 
remembered by the people of this country in consequence of the undesirable ° 
effects produced by these Commissions. At the time the Universities Commis- 
sion was appointed to diagnose the condition of the Indian Universities, we had 
our apprehensions that it would prescribe such violent remedies that instead of 
curing the defects existing in the Universities, they would imperil the ve 
existence of those bodies. And it is clear from the information that has oozed out 
as regards the character of the recommendations of the Commission that our 


‘apprehensions were not groundless. The Report of the Commission is ready, 


though it has not yet been published. The Bengali, however, has got an inkling 


of the nature of the recommendations contained therein and if the particulars 


published by our contemporary are correct, we must say that we shall not only 
reap no benefit from the Jabours of the Commission but suffer a considerable logs 
therefrom. The general tenour of Lord Curzon’s regime and the drift of the 
questions put by the members of the Commission to the witnesses. examined 
before them lend considerable plausibility to the report of the Bengali. 
It is said that the Commission have recommended an increase in the college fees, 


‘Now; our middle class is day by day growing poorer and poorer and the raising 


of the college fees would practically render it impossible for this class to go 


‘in for higher education. Tosanction the proposal would therefore be tantamount, 
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to deliberately exclude the youths of this class from sharing the benefit of higher 
education. In every other civilised country, itis the aim of the Government 
to cheapen the cost of higher education so as to place it within the reach of a 
larger and larger portion of the population. But the policy of the Government 
of India inthis respect has hitherto been the reverse of this and if the recom- 
mendation of the Universities to raise the college fees is given effect to by Gov- 
ernment, one of the main items in the list of blessings which are said to have- 
accrued to India from British rule will have disappeared. And people will think 
that the action of Government is comparable to that of the hunter who begins 
to gather up his net assoon asthe deer are caught therein. Private colleges 
will also be seriously handicapped if the recommendations of the Commission 
are carried out. When new private colleges are started they generally teach up 
to the P.E, or F.A, Examination for the first few years, but such colleges being 
tabooed by Government on the recommendation of the Commission, no new 
private college will be started at all; the other recommendation of the Commis- 
sion about the abolition of private law classes will equally prove a stumbling 
block in. the path of the private Arts colleges in Calcutta. If the Commission 
have actually made these recommendations, people will naturally be confirmed 
in their belief that they have been made with the malicious object of discour- 
aging higher education and lessening the number of educated persons who take 
part in public movements, ['The Daydn Prakdsh, in an article of somewhat 
similar purport, observes that the report of the Commission should have been 
placed before the public so as to guard against such premature criticism of 
its contents, and requests Government to make a declaration on the subject so 
as to reassure the public mind. | 


49. ‘When the Universities Commission was first ushered into heing to 

: the beat of drum and amidst loud flourishes of 
Phanix (9), 90th July. the trumpet, many of us were induced to lay the 
flattering unction to our souls that its deliberations would not be altogether 
barren of result, but may be productive of some practical good to the country. 
Lord Curzon had already discovered a most remarkable aptitude for laying 
his finger upon every sore spot that detracted from the beneficence of 
British rule in this country, and for hitting the right nail on the head, so far 
as the application of remedial measures for the treatment of the evil in 
question was concerned.......... His Lerdship has deluged the country with 
Commissions and in the appointment of them has shown a want of humour 
and a lack of proportion that would have been delightful if they were not 
grotesque almost to the point of ghastliness. It seems to be an article of 
faith with Lord Curzon that Commissions are a panacea for all the ills 
which the flesh in this country is heir to, that through them alone lies 
the royal road to India’s national advancement and regeneration.......... 
But Commissions in India begin with a flash and end in smoke, and however 
solemn may be tlie aspect which their deliberations may seem to some of us to 
wear, they do as often as not result in the discovery of a mare's nest. Hence we 
have not been much impressed with the wisdom of the policy which has received 
such emphasis at the hands of Lord Curzon—namely Government by Comis- 
sions—and we have not been able to resist an apprehension that His Excellency 
was overdoing the thing a bit, and piling up a structure of cards which will be 
blown off by the first gust of wind that blew.......... We had hugged, for 
instance, the hope that so far, however, as the Universities Commission was 
concerned, Lord Ourzon could have no intention to trifle with a matter that most 
deeply and closely affected the well-being of the rising generation. And from 
what has since transpire! it seems only too evident that His Excellency 
not only meant business, but was-in dead earnest about it—that he meant 
nothing more nor less than the entire demolition of the institution of higher 
education which, with all its‘ faults, has proved such a prolific source of good 
to the people and furnished Government with so many trusty and faithful 
subordinates to assist in the work of administration, We are, of course, 
proceeding on the assumption that the reports regarding the conclusions arrived 
at by the Universities Commission, which have lately Obtained currence in 
Bengal, are founded on fact. We are told that the Commission has made 
certain recommendations which instead of remedying the evils incidental to 
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the University system, as it at present stands, will further aggravate, accentuate 
and intensify them, and what is more will practically make. short work of 
higher education in this country. It passeth our wit to understand how Lord 
Curzon could bring himself to subscribe to such a reactionary and retrogressive 
line of policy. He could be no party to it—his whole past would rise in 
rebellion against such an assumption. But we must see the report’ of the 
Universities Commission before we discuss the subject any further.,”’ 


50. The Jdm-e-Jamshed, in adversely criticizing the appointment of the 
Rev, Dr. Mackichan as Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay 


Nomination of the Rev. TJniversity; remarks:—We fully concede the claims 


Dr. Mackichan ag Vice- 


Chancellor of the Bombay 
University. 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (62), Ast 


of Dr. Mackichan to the Vice-Chancellorship, but we 
strongly object to his appointment on principle. 
The coveted honour has not fallen to the lot of a 


Aug.; Akhba'r-e-Soudagar 
(49), Ist Aug.; Bombay 
Samachar (51), Ist Aug. 


native since 1893 and we do not see why the claims 
of men like the Honourable Mr. Justice Badrudin, the 
| - Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar and the 
Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta should have been ignored in favour of Dr. Macki- 
chan who, we believe, was once nominated to the Vice-Chancellorship., It is 
rumoured that the object of Government in appointing Dr. Mackichan is to 
hasten and facilitate the introduction of the reforms recommended by the Univer- 
sities Commission. If so, the nomination is to be deprecated all the more, 
as we have every reason to fear that the recommendations of the Commssion 
are. of a very reactionary character. |The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Bombay 
Samachar make similar comments. | | 


ailways. 


51, “An accident of a somewhat serious nature occurred at what may be 
called a dangerous spot on the Bore Ghaut Reversing 
Station. The Poona and the Bombay _ trains 
collided while in motion, and a large number of 

. persons received injuries, Itis reported semi-officially 
that only about 15 to 17 persons were injured. 

The estimate, however, seems to be very much below the mark. We 

hear that about 20 carriages belonging to the two trains had to be 

detached at Karjat and Lanowli as being ‘sick’ or unfit to run. The total 
number of passengers in the two trains together, who may be said to have been 

exposed to risk, must be about 300 or 400. And if out of these, only 15 or 17 

seem to have received injuries and no more, then certainly Providence must be 

said to have made it a special point not to forget that engine-drivers 
are only a piece of frail humanity likely to commit mistakes, and also to see 
that their mistakes should not be productive of harm. The cause of the accident 
was obviously the defiauce of signals, and we may expect that the person or persons 
responsible for it will be brought to book and properly punished. ‘There is 
one consolation to our mind in this affair, and it is that no poor native 
pointsmen or signallers can even distantly be held responsible and severely 
punished for the present accident as has been always their fate in the past. 

It seems to be alleged in the present caso that a very thick foe had 

enshrouded the Reversing Station and that, therefore, the down train driver 

could not see the signals. But the Magistrate will, we think, decide whether 

a driver can run into a station yard if he is unable to see a signal, though this 

inability may be dueto a fog or any other cause. We think a fog cannot be 


allowed to be pleaded as an excuse by a driver for imperilling hundreds of 
human lives.” 


52. Acorrespondent writes to the Mahrdatta:—“ The G. I. P. Railway 


Comments on the recent 
railway collision on the Bore 
Ghaut (G. I. P. Railway). 

Mahratta (8), 27th July. 


_ Adverse comments on the 
want of latrine: accommoda- 
tion for third class passengers 
on the G. I. P. Railway 
Stations. 

 Mahrdatia (8), 27th July. 


third class passengers wa 


has not constructed privies for the convenience of 
third class passengers at the stations between Poona 
and Bombay except at Talegaon and Kalydn. At 


. Khanddla, Lanowli and Karjat the trains stop for 
some minutes. I was going some time ago from 


Poona to Bombay and I saw with my eyes that some 


nted to go to the privies but they were not allowed 


to enter these as the privies were marked ‘for ladies and gentlemen.’ These 
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poor people had to wait till they reached Kalyin. I think,’ the Railway 
authorities can remove the difficulty with a very small outlay. European 
and Eurasian third class passengers have an access to the privies marked 
‘for ladies’ and gentlemen.’ Is it right that ‘there should be a differential 
treatment meted out to passengers of the same class on the ground of the 
difference of colour ? 


Native States. 


53, At the dinner given to the Native Chiefs at the Royal Asiatic Society 

in London, Lord Reay seems to have indulged in a 

Lord Reay on the position good deal of specious talk about the “ enviable 
of | ag oe. (22), 27th position ’ of the Native Princes of India. We are 
July. y loth to deny to His Lordship the credit of some 
experience of the administration of Native States, 

but we are really astonished to hear that he regards the lot of Native 
Chiefs as ‘enviable.’ His Lordship is said to have further remarked in 
the course of his speech that Native Chiefs enjoyed freedom of action, that 
they could be free from debt if they chose, that they could do much towards | 
encouraging trade and industries within the limits of their respective States, and 
that they could pass beneficent laws in the interests of the agricultural classes. 
Would that all this were true! Apparently His Lordship has but an imperfect 
notion of the relations subsisting between Native Chiefs and the Political Agents 
set to watch and overlook their administration. He is not aware, it seems, how 
the latter cast a shadow over the entire administration of Native States and 
how the Chiefs are simply crushed beneath the dead weight of these officers, 
His Lordship is welcome to his opinion, but facts are stubborn things after all 
and noone can find fault with the Indian public, if they disagree with His 

Lordship’s views. 


54. We had hoped that the Viceroy’s Circular cn the visits of Native 
Disapproval of the trips Chiefs to Europe would have the desired effect upon 
of His Highness the Gaikwar His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda, but we are 
of Baroda to different places sorry to state that His Highness has not yet shaken 
in India. a ae off his old propensity to frequently absent himself 
J Pee Mitra (9%), °'8t from his State under the pretext of a change for the 
- benefit of his health. Of course, with Lord Curzon’s 
circular staring him in the face, His Highness cannot go ona pleasure trip to 
- Hurope, but his hankering after novelty finds now a different outlet. He is 
indulging very frequently of late in costly trips to different places in India. 
Such trips are much to be deprecated especially at the present juncture when 
the subjects of Baroda are suffering from the after-effects of a disastrous famine. 
His Highness the Maharaja is an enlightened and sympathetic ruler and we 
need not remind him of Lord Curzon’s advice to the Kathidwdr Chiefs that a 
Native Prince holds the State Exchequer in trust for his people and is not 
entitled to use it as his privy purse. 


55. “ We think it must be within the recollection of our readers that the 
subjects of the Baroda State were furnished with a 

A sedition trial in the gensational sedition trial—the Vinod case—about this 
Baroda State. 0) O7th time last year. ‘The following isa brief history of 
pie Soot ie") the case:—It appears that Mr. Yadavrao Parashram 
— Vinod iad published about a year ago in the 
Ahmedabad Times a notice under the somewhat sensational heading of ‘The 
despoiled rights of the Vatandars in the Gaekwar’s territory,’ and through it 
invited all those Inamdars and Vatandars whose rights might have been 
encroached upon by the Settlement Department of the State to furnish him 
with the necessary documentary evidence in each case which he wished to uti- 
lize in writing a book upon the subject. This somehow or other displeased 
the State authorities and especially men of the Survey Department, who 
hauled up Mr. Vinod on a charge of sedition before the Sessions Judge 
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of Baroda. After a lengthy enquiry the Judge sentenced the accused to 
rigorous imprisonment for six months, but on his appealing to the Varishtha 
Court he was acquitted, It was naturally thought that the public had 
heard the last of this sensational trial which was the outcome of the over- 
sensitivencss of a few State officials and which certainly did not enhance the 
reputation of the responsible authorities of the State in the estimation of the 
discerning public. It appears now that Mr, Vinod has addressed an applica- 
tion to the Resident at Baroda to protect him from the oppression to which, as 
alleged by him, he is likely to be subjected by the officials of the Surve 
Department, who have been apparently mightily offended with him for his 
having attempted to publicly expose them. We cannot say how far this fear 
is justified. But it appears that the Settlement Department having appealed 
to a higher tribunal than the Varishtha VUourt that acquitted Mr. Vinod, 
the latter has been put on his defence. Looking at the whole affair dis- 
passionately, there is very little doubt that the Baroda officials were at 
the time of this trial and apparently still are under a panic like the 
one with which the Government of Lord Sandhurst was seized and which 
resulted in a few trials for sedition. Deplorable as were these trials which 
were unanimously condemned by almost the entire Indian Press, the trial of 
Mr. Vinod in a progressive Native State like Baroda was specially more so. 
One cannot say how this further development would terminate. While await- 
ing with interest the result of any further development in this sensational trial, 
we have no hesitation in saying that the authorities committed a serious 
blunder in prosecuting Mr. Vinod by which they have brought a comparatively 
insignificant individual into undeserved prominence.” 


56. The Native Opinion writing on the same subject observes :—“ Mr. 
Vinod has committed a folly, and the Baroda Gov- 
ernment have erred also. Here we are extremely 
sorry to observe that our Native States always try to | 
imitate what obtains in British territory. Why that should be so at least in a 
State like Baroda, which is governed by the most enlightened rulerin the whole 
of India, passes ourcomprehension. The Bombay Presidency had a series of sedi- 
tion cases, and we do not know if the Baroda authorities thirsted for one in their 
own State, ‘The British can be said to be ignorant of the real mind of 
their subjects, but the same cannot be said with regard to the authorities of 
Native States. Our Native Chiefs ought to know that their subjects, and 
especially the Vatandars and Jahagirdars as a class, are thoroughly loyal to 
them, and that it is absurd to suppose that they could be incited to rebel 
against their authority. 


Native Opinion (34), 27th 
July, Eng. cols. 


57. ‘*Wehave before us certain papers relating to a grievance, which is 
Stes’ clsviaun of te representative of a class of grievances which have 
Dowager Maharanisof Indore Cropped up many times before and are sure to 
and Sangli. : crop up on many occasions hereafter, and wiiich, 
Mahratta (8), 2:th July; theretore, merit careful consideration and redress, 
engi (0), Oh My, Pin grievance relates to the claims of Dowager 
heat Ranis to money generally presented as a gift to 
them in a variety of ways by ruling Chiefs and deposited in State Treasuries 
to the credit of the grantees. While the grantors, that is to say, the ruling 
Chiefs are alive, no question arises about these peculiar deposits. Bat when the 
die and the grantees are reduced to the state of widows with a claim for 
mere maintenance on the States, their step-sons, or even their adopted sons and 
unsympathetic State Administrators during minority are, as a matter of 
course, tempted to dispute their claims to these deposits. Only a few months 
ago, the private accumulations of the late Chief of Sangli, which are said 
to have included money belonging to his senior widow, were seized by the 
Political Agent, transferred to Belgaum, and converted into paper money. 
The hardship to the Dowager Kani arising from such a procedure must be 
evident. ‘The other case relates to the Dowager Maharani of Indore who has 
petitioned the Viceroy for her seven lakhs and more, which were deposited in 
her name in the Indore Treasury during the life-time of her husband, the late 


Maharaja Tukojirao Holkar, Part of this sum represents gifts actually made 
to the Maharani and part is made up of savings out of her pocket-money, 
allowances and interest. It seems that the Resident at Indore is disposed to 
recognise her claim to only about two lakhs out of theseseven. But no reasons 
seem to be given for this decision. Wethink Dowager Ranis in all cases must 
be treated not only with scrupulous justice but also with a certain measure 
of generosity ; and we hope that the grievance of the Dowager Maharani of 
Indore, as well as of the senior widow of the late Chief of Sangli, will be promptly 
redressed by Government.” [The Sudhdrak also writes in a similar strain 

about the alleged grievance of the Dowager Maharani of Indore, and expresses. 
the hope that her appeal to the Viceroy will be favourably considered. ] 


58. The Samarth reproduces a circular from the Kolhdpur State Gazette 
aa ae directing that 50 per cent. of the appointments in 
circular published in tho ‘he State shall in future be conferred on persons 
Kolhapur State Gazette re belonging to the backward classes, and remarks :— 
the bestowal of Btate ‘‘ We had to exercise no inconsiderable self-restraint 
PR amarth (36 th ta in refraining from printing the above in black 
hen. ualk )y th ea'y> borders. The circular (without even Colonel Ferris’ 
promise—‘ All things being equal’ ) means nothing 
short of death and destruction to all reasonable and legitimate hopes of 
the Brahmans in the Kolhapur State. All the honours of an obituary 
notice were due to this unprecedented document, but for our confidence 
in the strong common sense and clear judgment of His Highness Shahu 
Maharaja when unclouded by the deep-laid mischievous counsels which 
have unfortunately been allowed to have sway over His Highness during 
the few last years. Who that remembers the bright dawn of His High- 
ness’ rule in the middle nineties would have dreamt that matters would 
go from bad to worse as they have been doing latterly, particularly since 
the close of the old century. What a strange contrast do we find between 
the cheerful readiness to give ear to all complaints from the poorest of the poor 
and the humblest of the humble and the present sad sickening lethargy in 
disposing of all important business and overflowing zeal and enthusiasm in 
thoughtless and wanton undoing of all the previous years! We tremble for 
the good name of the State and our heart sinks within ourselves when we 
contemplate on what shoals and rocks the ship of the State is being driven, 
God forbid anything disastrous! All thinking men including the old pure 
high-class Marathas were grieved to read the above open circular, It strikes at 
the root of the hopes of the candidates in several offices who have been serving 
in expectation of getting some day a permanent footing in State service. It will 
spread discontent among the original inhabitants and old subjects of the State as 
they will have to leave their ‘homes and hearths’ in search of bread elsewhere, 
leaving their legitimate’duty and privilege of serving their mother-land to 
strangers and upstarts.” 


59. ‘The Gurdkhi complains as follows about the alleged maladministration 
in the Aundh State:—The way in which the ad- 
Alleged maladministration ministration of the Aundh State (Satara) is carried 
in the _— ~ go anq OD by the present Chief is far from satisfactory. 
ss cb : — Shida (135), It is said that he is utterly indifferent to the 
30th July. affairs of the State and the treasury. He also 
shows preference to outsiders over old and expe- 
rienced servants of the State. He patronises prostitutes and nautch girls 
and isa mere puppet in the hands of his wife. [The Shri Shdhu refers 
to the above complaints in the Gwrdlht and observes that the persis- 
tent attacks in the Gurdkhi against the Chief of Aundh are presumably 
inspired by some disaffected servant’ of the State. The paper is, however, 
of opinion that the present Karbhari does not possess sufficient influence 
with tle Chief nor sufficient independence of spirit to report the irregularities 
of the Chief to the proper authorities. It, therefore, thinks that in the interests — 
of good administration and of the Chief himself, it would be advisable to 
allow the Chief’s brother a hand in the management of the affairs of the State 
and to appoint an experienced Mamlatdar to the post of Karbbari.] — 


CnKS La Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


60. A meeting of 


A public meeting of the 
Outchee inhabitants of Bom- 
bay. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (62), 28th 
July, 


about 500 Cutchee inhabitants of Bombay was held 
on the 26th instant, under the presidency of Karmali 
Peerbhoy, to consider what further steps should be 
taken in respect of the memorials submitted by them 
to the Rao of Cutch praying for a reform in the 
administration of the State and the redress of certain 
grievances of His Highness’s subjects. It was re- 


solved after some discussion to submit a memorial on the subject to His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th August 1902. 
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(As it stood on the Ist July 1902.) 


No, Name of Publication. 


j 
| 


ENGLISH. | 

1 | Bombay East Indian ro Bombay... 
2 | Bombay Weekly Echo .. ; Do. 
3 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona 

Deccan Herald. | 
4 | East and West ++ Bombay... 
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9 | Phoenix ... 


«| Karachi .. 


10 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ,.. 
and Military Gazette. | 
11 | Railway Times ... -+-| Bombay... 


12 | Sind Gazette se 


| bat 
see Kariichi eos 


18 |SindTimes .. «| Do. 


14 | Voice of India niet Boinbay... 


| 
| 


ae Baroda ... 
| 
| 
| 


Gujarati ... one .»-| Bombay... 
| 


vo! Surat 


| 
| 
| ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
| : 
| Deshabhakta 

| ) 


17 | Gujarét Mitra 


18 Hindi Punch so Bombay 


| : i 
19 | Kaiser-e-Hind ... i" S30. sak 
ol 
| 


\ ae re 
20 Kathiawar News... oj Rajkot ... 


91 | Kithidwar Times | Do. 


| 


22, | Praja Bandhu ae Abmedabad 


23 =Rajapatrika pee i Do. 


24 Rast Goftar sol Bombay 


25 | Satya Vakta foro Dey 


26 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Baroda ... 


97 | Suryt’ Prakash ... «| Surat 


ANGLO K2’NARESE, 


28 | Rajahansa... sae » | Dharwar 


CON 476-—~1a 


Mt. o~ ee 
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| Where Published. 


| | ee 
| Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, Circulas 
| tion, 
sa — -~}—- 
| 
| | 
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a Do. » | rank Baptista... oui ois ‘ei oF 500 
i Daily... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly’ 

| employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. é = 
ve Monthly | Frank Baptista... ‘oe es nae a 500 
ve Weekly ... | KK. Natarajan (Madrasi Bréhman) ; 35 sail 500 

, Do. .| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 oct £68 

{ 
4) ail | Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hind | 

fot (Nagar) ; 35. lage ra 
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o00| Oe © eas “ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 82... 150 
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| 

| . 

Ne Weekly ... .| Vasantl4l Sunderl4l Desdi; Hindu (Nagar 1,000 

: Brahman); 41. 
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| Bania) ; 49. 
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| | ee 
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Pandhari Mitr’ ... | Pandharpur  ..,; Weekly ... .| Govind Sukharam Bidkay; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
| Brahman) ; 39. . 
Poona Vaibhav .| Vadgaon Do, .| Ganesh Mahddev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
Uses Chandrika, .e| Jalgaon Do, yo bolt a Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Bréhman) 

Prabodh Ratna .. .| Barsi .;| Monthly | Pérling eine Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 .. 6 
Pratod .| Islampur .| Weekly .. -| Ramchandra Nara@yan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
u | (Karh4da Brahman) ; 40. 

Prakashak... see eos} Bijapur ... | Do. ...| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman); ,,, 

| 25. 
| Raghav Bhushan »| Yeola | Do. ..| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 
Satya Mitra cee voo| Malegaon.. wd Do. — Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 
| Satya’ Shodhak .| Ratnagiri | Do. . Hai ee Limaye; Hindu (Chitp#wan 800 
srahman) ; 57 | 
Sholapur Samachar . | Sholapur | Do. .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Ka@mati) ; 45 375 
| Shrigonda Vritt ... +. | Shrigonda Do. ..| Balibhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. | } 
Shri Shahu oes | Satara see igh es .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 100: 
| man) ; 22 
Shubh Suchak Do. Do. a8 | Rémohandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit) 150 
| pa&wan Bréhman) ; 53. — 
Sudarshan -oo| Ahmednagar Do. ...| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
2 Brahman) ; 35. 
Sudhakar .| Pen D0. sus Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (C hitp&4wan 400 
| _ Brahman); 43. 
Udyamotkarsh He) Bomlay ... ee soe | at | ee 
| | | 
'Vartédarah veo! Malvan ... i ee ...| Ramchand:a Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindu 2( 0 
| | (Gaud Brahman); 19. 
Vengurla Vritta ... w» Vengurla 1 Be, «| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
| | | Brahman); 47. 
| Vidya Vilds . Kolhapur ae. | Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
. | pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
| Vidyarthi ,. vee) Nandurbar ae vs Sad4shiv Véinan Maréthe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
| | Brahman); 25 | 
Vividh Dny4n Vistar ...! Do. .«6| Monthly .. (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni. | —-g00 
| | (2) Ramkrishna Raghunéith Moramkar; 
. a Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brihman). 
Vrittasar ... ..| Wai | Weekly ... . Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
: “a pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
Vritta Sudha ose eo] Satara Do. ... Laxman Vaman Khatavkar : ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman). 
Vyapari v+-| Poona | Do | Nana Did4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 550 
TA man); 36. 
Sinp1- | | 
| | 
| Khairkhth Sind... +»«| Karachi | Weekly ... .., Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29 —... 500 
Muin-ul-Islém | Do. =! Do, 2 Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan;| ... 
| 65 
Sind Sudhar Do wes see) Do. a chinohand Rahumal ; [Hindu (Amil) ; 36 2 509 
Sookree ... ve Do. J a ae ee | Jhamatmal Ldlchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
URDU. | | 
| : | 3 
Eombay Punch Bahadur .| Bombay... -| Weekly... ...! Hakim Mahbomel Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
| | Muhammadan; 48. 
Sultin-ul-Akhb4r eee Do. | 260 ees | Daily 700 ae Do. do. si 900 
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157 | Champévati i ...| Bid (Hyderabad! Weekly ... .»>| Krishnaréo Trimbakréo Réjurkar ; Hindu: 125 
Deccan). | (Brdéhman); 30. | 


158 | Gulbarga Samachar...) Gulbarga 2 Es ees »».| Parashram Govind; Hindu (Brahman); 43 ... 45 


PortUGUESE-KONKANI. 


19 }ALuz ..  .... «| Bombay... —,..| Weekly... —...! Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 ses at ee 


omit 


Ee, 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, | 


C. The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(H% = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is pr:pted with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspaners aad Periodicals. 
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Polities and the Public Adivinistration. 


1, “The 9th of August has at last been fixed as the day for the King’s 
ae Coronation. His Majesty has not yet completely 
Png bathed Majeaty recovered and: will take part in the Coronation as an 
Vahrétta (8), 3rd Aug. -. ‘valid or rather as a convalescent. ‘he programme 
of the Coronation ceremony has been greatly curtailed 
so as to save His Majesty from unnecessary strain. The Indian guests and 
Princes, who have prolonged their sojourn in England, will now be able to 
attend the Coronation and to realise the supreme bliss for which they have 
either voluntarily or involuntarily undergone so much trouble and expense. 
Some of the foreign Princes who rule over independent nations have, however, 
left England and will not return to attend the Coronation. On the whole, the 
Coronation will not now be as great or pompous a pageantry as it would have 
been had it taken place on the 26th of June.”’ 


2. “It does one’s heart good to hear that the King has completely got 
Kardchi Chronicle (6) over the effects of bis late illness. Heaven seems to 
ard ia : ” have favourably entertained the fervent prayers for 
_ the King’s recovery made by the entire population of 

the Empire which His Majesty, by his tenderness and goodness of disposition, 
has bound to himself by chains of adamant.......... ... ‘lhe hopes of the people, 
after the disappointment caused by the postponement of the Coronation, have 
begun to acquire fresh colour and strength, and let us on bended knees pray to 


the Disposer of all events that nothing untoward might happen this time to 
frustrate these hopes.”’ 


& “If we cast about for an epithet to express pithily our estimate of 
ve the King-Emperor’s character, we shall, with one 
ih eee Weekly Hecho (2), voice, acclaim His Majesty as Edward the Peaceful ! 
| Unlike his warlike nephew of Germany, Nature 
has endowed our King-Emperor with a benignity of character that makes 
him detest the dark deeds of war. His accessicn synchronizes with the 
end of the unhappy Boer war, and it is not too much to say that the wishes of 
the King went a great way to induce the Ministers to offer generous terms to 
the vanquished heroes and to obtain thereby a cessation of hostilities. If we 
lock at his past, we find him as Prince of Wales befriending by his genial 
disposition, and almost democratic tendencies, all sorts and conditions of people 
and we Catholics have special reasons to be thankful to the Royal Family, and 
particularly to our new King, for his profound veneration of everything 
appertaining to the interests of the Catholic Church.......... With all these 
facts in view, and with nothing on record to mar his good name, We hail him 
as Albert Edward, King of England and the British Colonies and Emperor 
of India.” 


4. “It is given to the Englishman, in a marked degree, to conquer «iffi- 
culties. One of the most notable instances in point, 
to be handed down to posterity, is that of King 
Edward VII determined to go through the Coronation 
ceremony at any risk to himself. But for overwhelming pressure from those 
near and dear to him, and a gracious regard for their feelings rather than his 
own in the matter, His Majesty would assuredly have chosen the date 
originally fixed for the Coronation, without the slightest thought of self. Even 
now, the risk arising from mental fatigue is serious, whatever the doctors may 
say to the contrary, Without his wonderfully strong will, all physical 
preparedness to meet the fatigue would count for little. His Majesty’s subjects 
know this; and to-day, throughout the Iimpire, they will sing forth, with 
joyous devotion, the familiar ola refrain, God save the King!” 


Voice of India (14), Yth 
Aug. 


5. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick and no wonder, therefore, that 

the postponement of the Coronation should have 
considerably cooled down popular enthusiasm for the 
ceremony as manifested by outward demonstrations 
of joy. But although the rejoicings throughout the Empire on the 9th August 


will not be on such a grand scale as they would have been had the Coronation 


Kaiser-t-Hind (19), 3rd 
Aug. 
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taken place on the date originally fixed, His Majesty may be sure that the post- 

rement of the ceremony has not in any way diminished the intensity of the 
a of devotion and affection cherished towards his person by the subjects 
of the Empire. Nay, the King-Emperor has been endeared to his subjects 
more strongly than before by the touching solicitude he has manifested towards 
them in more ways than one during his illness. It is our earnest hope that 
nothing untoward may happen to mar the festivities on the 9th August and 
that His Majesty may live to reign over his vast Empire for many a long year 
to come. 


6. In view of the Coronation of His Majesty the King-Emperor, the 
Rast Goftdr addresses the subjects of the British 
Phecnp rs on cae pee Empire as follows :—Rejoice, ye loyal subjects of the 
Tadse Prakdsh (38 4th Aug, British Empire, for the long-awaited Coronation is to 
: take place shortly. ‘Shake off your lethargy and for- 
vet your griefs, for the bright day has at length dawned and dispelled the grim 
darkness of the night. Join your voices in a loud and sincere chorus of joy to 
greet your dearly-loved Sovereign. India! thou too must join in the chorus, 
Be for a time oblivious of thy sorrows and wear a sweet smile on thy wrinkled 
face. Thou labourest, no doubt, under many grievances, but thou must try to 
be patient and contented. Thy sorrows will be over one day even as the clouds 
that erstwhile loomed over thy Sovereign have now lifted. It ill becomes 
thee to brood and grieve in silence Over injustice done to thee, A chaste 
Sati, as thou art, thou shouldst ever sink thine own self in thoughts of thy 
Lord, the King. Console thyself, the weariest day will have its end. If 
thou art harassed now, a time will come when thy rulers will do thee justice, 
redress thy wrongs and bring the bloom back to thy withered cheeks, So 
rejoice and give vent to thy joy in demonstrations befitting thy duty to thy 
Sovereign Lord. [The Broach Mitra and the Indu Prakdsh also contain 
articles written in a similar loyal tone.]| : 


7. It is to be heartily wished that the ing-Emperor will signalise 
his Coronation by conferring substantial yolitical 
Desirability of granting privileges upon the Indians in recognition of their 
seli-government to India In ypdisputed loyalty to the British Crown. ‘The 
conimemoration of the Coro- ane 
an Se bestowal of such privileges, however, depends not so 
Gujarati (16), 8rd Aug. much upon the wishes of the King as of the 
Ministry or rather the Secretary of State for India 
who is supposed to keep His Majesty well informed about the real condition 
and grievances of the country. What can we expect, however, from a man 
like Lord George Hamilton whose policy is consistently aimed at repressing 
native aspirations and keeping India in a state of eternal slavery. The 
suggestion, however, made in /ndia by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to grant 
self-government to the country in commemoration of the Coronation is well 
worth the attention of His Lordship. 


8. “The touching appeal a by the men and officers of the 
on Coronation +2dian Coronation Contingent, to allow them to 
eaceeiee as sis Manes stay on there till they could see their King, could not 
the King-Emperor. have failed to have the desired effect on Lord 
Rast Goflir (24), 3rd Aug., George Hamilton and the India Office authorities. 
Eng..cols. According to the Westminster Gazette, after the 
_ visitors had been presented to the Secretary of State, they doffed their turbans, 
and with great solemnity laid them at his feet, while one of them prayed that 
they may be allowed to continue their sojourn till they had seen their King 
face to face. They were prepared to forego their two months’ pay for the 
honour of being reviewed by His Majesty. An appeal, couched in such effective 
terms and presented in such quaint Oriental fashion, could not have failed to 
impress those who were present on the occasion, It must have convinced 
Lord George Hamilton and others, how deep the loyalty is of the Indian 
army and the people generally towards their Sofereign, whom they look upon 
as the embodiment: of everything that is good, just and noble in the 
British nation, Such a demonstration of personal devotion also shows how ~ 
deep-seated is the faith of the people of India asa whole inthe justness, 
generosity and benevolence of the Government under which they live.” — 
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9. “We do not know where the Englishman got its information from, 
| but according to that paper the authorities of the India 
The India Office Recep. Qffice offered an admission ticket to the representative 
a a — of of an Indian paper on the strict condition that nothing 
Mahrétta (8), 3rd Aug. uncomplimentary or adverse to the reception recently 
held there was to be written in the paper, Of course, 
the ticket was refused and we think rightly so. But we learn from another 
source that the India Office was on this occasion very courteous on the whole 
to the representatives of Indian as well as English newspapers. While on this 
subject we may mention that the Iahrdtta was one of the papers whose re- 
presentative was given a special invitation card at the India Office. Further, 
our correspondent, whose news-letter we published last week and who, we may 
say, has recently succeeded in making himself known in Anglo-Indian circles 
in England as an enterprising Indian student of English industries, informs us 
that he has succeeded in bringing the Mahrdtia under the special notice of 
Lord George Hamilton and assures us that the Mahrdtta in future will always 
be perused by His Lordship! Perusal by the State Secretary would be a 
compliment to any Native newspaper ; but we expect the India Office to have 
a system by which the voice of the Native Press in India will be regularly and 
faithfully conveyed to the State Secretary every week in the form of some- 
thing like a weekly journai containing extracts from the Native Press on various 
matters relating to the administration of India.” 


10. “ It is certain that the Secretary of State for India has made up his 
Aliant. leieiins ok coeds mind as to who should defray the cost of the enter- 
ing upon India the cost. of tainment of the Indian Coronation guests. He is 
the entertainment of the YFeported to have said according to- Keuter in reply 
Indian Coronation guests, to a question on the subject that a certain portion of 
Gujaidt Mitra (17), 8rd the expenses of the Indian Princes’ visit to England 
——— would undoubtedly fall upon the revenues of India ; 
adding, however, that he was unable as yet to say how much. We can but 
re-iterate Mr. Redmond’s exclamation in Parliament that ‘it istoo mean.’ Yes, 
the whole episode does not deserve a better epithet. ‘There is not a man in 
India, be he literate or not, that does not understand the sordidness of the 
British authorities who would make poor India defray the expenses, aye even 
to a penny, of the entertainment of the King’s Coronation guests. The idea 
is altogether foreign to the Indian mind that ordinary dictates of good taste, of 
decorum and of social etiquette can be stretched so far as to exact from India 
the price of the hospitality which England proffered to the Indian visitors, 
Such hospitality (save the mark !) must invariably leave behind it a conscious- 
ness that a grave injustice is done to the Indian tax-payer. It is sheer 
humiliation for the Secretary of State to not only proclaim, but justify, the 
execrable sordidness whereby India is made to detray the cost of entertain- 
ments given in the name and on behalf of the Sovereign to celebrate his 
Coronation.” 


11. Commenting on thesame subject, the Subodha Patrika says :— India 
is a mere convenience of the British Empire, In 
times of peace she may add to the lustre of the British 
Crown; in times of war she may render such signal 
service as might save the prestige of the British Government. In return she 
may for the moment be accorded wordy panegyrics, but remembrance of her 
services will not suffice to check the petty selfishness of which we have had 
proof in this matter. How shall we characterise such statesmanship ? ”’ 


12. “The hue and cry against the iniquity of saddling India with the cost 

oes: of the entertainment of the Indian Princes and Chiefs 

ar (9), 3 aug. ; who have gone to England for the Coronation at the 
faa ae ee ae special invitation of His Majesty’s Government, is 
daily swelling in strength and volume. The glaring 

injustice of the whole arrangement is so manifest that Lord George Hamilton 
has been obliged to hum and haw, not a little, in’ order to justify the line of 
policy adopted by his colleagues. His Lordship, the other day, stated in the 
House of Commons that a certain portion of the expenses of the Indian Princes’ 


con §94-—4 


Subodha Patrika (89), 
ord Aug., Eng. cols, 
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visit will undoubtedly fall upon the revenues of, India,........ . Lord George 
Hamilton was unable to say what portion of the expenses will be met from 
the Indian revenues. It will be the whole hog or none, we may depend on it, 
So long as India can be in for a penny, she ought to be able to be in for a 
pound, you know, and once she yields an inch she must follow it up with an ell. 
The pagoda tree has been stripped pretty bare of leaves, by now, and a little 
more stripping will not matter much, one way or the other.” [The Mumbai 
Vaibhav makes somewhat similar comments and concludes by remarking that 
it is possible that the ‘ reckless and grossly selfish’ policy of the Conservative 
Ministry in dealing with India may end one day in disastrous consequences 
alike to India and to the British Empire. ] 


18. The English papers received by last mail give a detailed description 
| : of the elaborate decorations at the India Office on the 
ng ce 7 Native Chiefs ggeasion of the reception of the Native Chiefs recently 
[ Deland C6) 38 Ane, held there. Amir-ul-Umra (Lord of the Lords) George 
) : Hamilton had left no stone unturned to make the 
function eclipse all its predecessors in grandeur and magnificence, It must 
be conceded that His Lordship has well succeeded in his object. But it is 
saddening to think that the success has been achieved at the expense of the 
Indian tax-payer—that meek, helpless creature who is reduced at present to mere 
skin and bones, with nota single drop of blood left in his body; and who is loitering 
aboutin vain in search of food, his teeth having vowed eternal vengeance against 
corn. Can anything be more palpably unjust, more deserving of contempt 
than to foist upon that poor creature the cost of a brilliant theatrical display 
held in far away England? ‘The Home papers are uncompromising in their 
condemnation of this flagrant injustice and we had hoped that the British Parlia- 
ment would take up the same attitude and not connive at the wrong done to our 
poor country. But to our disappointment we learn that beyond a little bandy- 
ing of words between Mr, Caine and Lord George Hamilton, the subject did 
not attract much attention in the House of Commons. Well could Mr. 
Redmond exelaim in the House in a fit of generous indignation that the attitude 
of the authorities was ‘too mean.’ We wait to see how the subject is discussed 
during the debate in Parliament on the Indian Budget. Lord George, it 
seems, is mortally afraid of hostile criticism in the Press against his action in 
the matter. It is reported that he invited a representative of an Indian 
newspaper to the reception on condition that he would say not a word against 
the function in his paper. Needless to say, the invitation was declined with 
the scorn it deserved. It is evident that Lord George, like most men with a 
cuilty conscience, is afraid of exposure. But tke inevitable is bound to 
happen and we are not surprised that His Lordships action should be subjected 
to an endless fusillade of adverse criticism in the Native Press from one end of 
the country to the other. , 


14. Commenting onthe reception of the Native Chiefs at the India 
Office, the Arunodaya sarcastically remarks :—Some 
people are apt to think that the Native Princes were 
treated with discourtesy in being asked to make obeisance to the Prince of 
Wales in the presence of a large gathcring includiug employés of the India 
Office. But considering how Political Agents domineer over Native Chiefs, it 
was, in our opinion, a positive mark of honour to the latter to have been per- 
mitted to pay their homage to the Prince of Wales. It cannot be too strongl 
impressed upon our Chiefs, however, that they have been invited to England for 
the Coronation more out of respect for the memory of their illustrious ancestors, 
‘than in recognition of their personal importance which is neither more nor less 
than that of a Mamlatdar or a Subordinate Judge. 


Arvnodaya (85), 3rd Aug. 


15, The India Office involves an enormous but entirely unnecessary 


drain upon the scanty resources of our country. 
A ples for the abolition P y y 


Soe Obviously the Office is a charitable institution kept 

of oe ee © (6), 4th Ang. Up for the benefit of rétired Anglo-Indian Officers, * 3H 
grow fat on magnificent salaries extorted from the 

hard-earned money of the Indian tax-payer. ‘The worst of it is that these 
Officers are Jacking even in common gratitude, so much so that they miss no 
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opportunity to injure India’s interests. To put it briefly, the India Office is a 
huge machinery contrived for the purpose of sucking up the country’s life-blood. 
India heartily wishes that she should be disburdened some day of this ‘ white 


elephant ’ in Downing Street and it will be lucky for her if that wish ever comes 
to be fulfilled. 


16. “Some of the seeds sown by the Boer war have now begun to germi- 
nate, and whereas till recently the British difficulties 
Prospects of internal dis- jn South Africa related to the conduct of war, those 
“— rier the Boers. arising hereafter would, it seems, relate to the 
Muhratta (8), 8rd Aug. ae 
establishment of peace and internal harmony between 
the Boers and the British or even among the 
Boers themselves. It will be remembered that in the last stage of the war, the 
British Cunmander managed to sow dissensions among the Boers by taking 
advantage of the treacherous character of some of the Boer traitors and 
encouraging them to fight against their brethren, ‘This was all very well, while 
the war itself was going on. But now that the hostilities between the Boers and 
the British have ceased and the fighting Boers have been thrown back on the 
normal conditions of a peaceful life, the energy of the Boer mind which was so 
long directed against the British and was absorbed by active operations of hos- 
tility against them, has now turned inwards and will hereafter be manifested in 
fierce internal recriminations and quarrels. ‘The new state of things, that is to 
say, the split among the Boers, will possibly help the British to keep their grasp 
over the Boer throat more securely ; but it might also add to the difficulties of a 
peaceful administration in the conquered territories, What these difficulties 
will be, the British know very well from their experience in Ireland. 
Internal discord with its terrible manifestations of persecution, boycot, secret 
murder, &c,, 1s a thing which keeps the peace and happiness of a society 
as on the edge of a knife, and cannot but result in hampering the 
administration. In his valedictory address to the troops before leaving South 
Africa, Lord Kitchener is reported to have said as follows: ‘Many Boer 
leaders, who at an earlier date recognised the futility of carrying on a devastat- 
ing conflict beyond a certain point, have already for some time served with 
us in the field and the help which they rendered us will not be forgotten.’ 
No doubt, the words ‘ will not be forgotten’ uttered by Lord Kitchener will, it 
seems, be prophetic, but in a sense not contemplated by the British General. 
For since the time a Boer regiment was formed under the name of ‘ the 
National Scouts’ to fight against their brother-Boers, feelings ot bitterness 
and hatred have manifested themselves against ‘the traitors.’ For what 
Lord Kitchener applauds as the uncommon wisdom or the foresight of the 
National Scouts in perceiving the result of the war, will be regarded by 
the fighting Boers only as faithlessness and treachery. it 1s on this account 
- that we now see men like General Delarey o»enly saying that though he 
and his men will respect their British adversaries, they cannot respect the 
National Scouts. And thisis but a mild and euphemistic expression given by 
Delarey to his internal feelings of bitterness,” 


17. Although peace is outwardly restored in South Africa, it is difficult 

to say if peace reigns in the minds of the Boers. In 

Loss of Boer independence. fact, it seems that their mental struggle has just begun. 
Kél (105), 8th Aug. The agonies of this struggle have to be endured in 

- silence and are in consequence more severe than those 

suffered in open war. LVerhaps the Boers even now cherish hatred against the 
English, but they cannot show it by overt acts. They may be anxious to regain 
their independence, but they must suppress their inner thoughts. Besides, 
physical pain can be cured, but wental pain caused by loss ot independence 
must ery in vain for remedy. The English, who are clated by success and 
are at present bubbling over with joy for the Coronation of their King, can 
scarcely have an idea of the sad thoughts racking the Boer mind, But how 
can the Boers forget so soon the loss of their independence? Gencral Meyers 
was asked by the British authorities to prolong his stay in England till the Coro- 
nation, but he declined to do so, probably because he could not bear to 
witness the triumph of the English who were his bitter foes only a little while ago. 
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If, like the descendants of Daulatrao Sindia and Shivaji, he had remained un- 
concerned at the loss of his independence he, too, like them, would have stayed 
in England for the Coronation and marched in processions like a led horse. 
But the Boers have by no neans said farewell to their patriotism. They openly 
carry about their national flags and some of their leaders who sleved the 
treaty of peace have declared that by this means the Boers would be enabled to 
preserve their nationality. But the Boers themselves know that all this is 
of no avail, and hence one of their leaders recently declared that it would 
have been better for them to have died toa man on the battle-field instead of 
submitting to numberless hardships incidental to subjection. Of course, some 
time must pass before the Boers are reconciled to their new state of slavery. 
Even the people of India were not reconciled to slavery till the year 1857, but 
they calmly acquiesce in it now, and luckily the Boers, too, will do likewise at 
no distant date. 


18. “We are glad that after a good deal of palaver the Ministry 
ae have at last seen their way to appoint a War Com- 
Disapproval of the appoint- mission. Our gladness is, however, considerably 

ment of Lord Eigin as Presi- . a 
dent of the War Comission. Ualified at the knowledge that so splendid a nincom- 
Phenic (9), 6th Aug. poop as Lord Elgin has been appointed Chairman of 
the Commission. Is the Ministry bent upon perpetrat- 
ing a tremendous joke and earning a reputation for wit and humour? Or is it 
really in sober earnest and means business? It is inconceivable that England 
should be so barren of wisdom and competence that she shouid be obliged to 
drag out of the obscurity which so well befits him, a played-out, broken-down 
aristocrat who all but ran the administrative vessel in India aground, and whose 
only qualification for high and responsibie office is the complacency with which 
he is wont to range himself on the side of the dominating influences at work 
around him, His appointment is calculated to damn the whole Commission 
before it is well launched into being, and stamp the blessed business as a 
delusion and a snare, Surely, a more masterful and stronger man than Lord 
Elgin could have been easily found for the responsible position of President of 
the Commission. ‘The business has begun with a huge blunder and if well- 
begun be half done, surely ill-begun should be never doue.’’ 


19. ‘In reply to a question asked by Mr. Weir as to whether the Govern- 
APOE ee ane ment of India had considered the expediency of 
an aaa aan enquiry into @zstituting an inquiry into the economic condition of 
the condition of typical typical villages in famine areas, the Secretary of State 
villages in India. for India said that the enquiry suggested was not a 
Native Opinion (34), 6th practical method of investigation and as such did 
Aug., Eng. cols. not find favour with those who had an experience of 
drought and its consequences. We do not see the reasonableness of this 
answer. May we ask the State Secretary whether he is aware of the individual 
enquiry ordered by the Local Government with regard to remissions and sus- 
pensions of land revenue? If that is practicable, we do not see why the village 
enquiry should be considered impracticable. ‘The enquiry into typical Villages 
has been considered impracticable only for the reason, we think, that it would 
disclose the flaws of administration. But the enquiry would certainly give the 
Government a clear insight into the various phases of the poverty question and 
the rayats would thereby be profited. Unfortunately, however, the State 
Secretary does not realize the situation and has vetoed the proposal.”’ 


20. ‘While distributing the other day the prizes at the Coopers Hill 
College, Lord George Hamilton said that the British 
Comments on Lord rule in Iudia rested on the prosperity of the people 


George Hamilton’s speech at i. hte ; , 
i ete eee a India. ‘’his is, of course, a little beyond the mark. 


mony at Coopers Hill College. Popular prosperity, no doubt, is a contributory cause 
Phenix (9), 6th Aug. to popular contentment and the permanence and 
stability of an empire, but it is not the only Cause, 

It is at best a most vexed question as to whether India has at all prospered. 
from a material point of view under British rule. There are tiose who tell us 
that it is just the other way about—that under the pressurp of an exorbitant 
Jand-tax and an incessant drain of her resources to other shores, India, if 


ik ae 


anything; has been growing poorer and poorer under Sritain’s rule.......... So, . 
the‘ prosperity’ theory will hold no water, What then holds India true to her 
plighted troth to Britain? It is the consciousness of British justice and the 
individual greatness of some of those administering that justice. Whatever the 
lnpses of a few judges here and there, we have faith in the sense of justice of 
our rulers and in their integrity of motives. This, and not arms and armaments, 
keeps us united to them by ties which nothing on earth can break asunder.” 


21. ‘*Thespokesman of the grievances of the Indian lasear before the De- 
Mr.Chichgar’s evidence be. Partmental Committee of the Board of Trade, must be 
fore the Parliamentary Com- Said to have acquitted himself very creditably in. his 
mittee appointed to enquire self-imposed labours. The memorandum presented 
~~ ve lascars ae by him to the Committee on the subject wiil be 
pang "haga i ), Std acknowledged to be at once well-informed and con- 
vincing. ‘The Committee must have been satisfied by 
the facts and figures supplied by Mr. Chichgar, that really it is not the poor 
lascar who stands in the way of a larger employment of British seamen in 
British vessels, but the foreigner from Sweden, Germany, Norway and the 
United States. How far these foreigners have injuriously affected the employ- 
ment of English sailors as well as of the lascars, may be easily gauged 
from the figures put before the Committee by the witness. Mr. Chichgar 
has done well in emphasising the fact that lascars being citizens of the 
Empire, their interests are identical with those of the British sailors, and 
what they are most in need of is something different from the spurious 
sympathy which is sought to be extended to them by their so-called friends 
like’-Mr. Havelock Wilson. In Mr. Chichgar’s own telling language what 
these poor, industrious people want is ‘not change in the food, increased 
accommodation or chairs and tables to live an effeminate aad unmanly life on 
board the ship, but what they lack, and what they famish from, is real human 
sympathy, which they beg to be extended to them as they have no guild to 
represent their true grievances.” We doubt whether their hopes of finding 
that sympathy, more especially from the labouring classes of England, will 
ever be realized.”’ 


22. During the life-time of Queen Victoria, ‘God save the Queen ’ 
; , was the national anthem universally accepted by all 
Pe ce Joe towards the the subjects of the Sovereign, But since her death, a 
Kal (105), ie dae. doubt seems to have arisen in the Irish mind as to 
2 whether it would not be more appropriate for Irish- 
men to choose ‘God save Ireland’ instead of ‘God save the King’ as the 
refrain of their national anthem. Some L[rishmen argue that in the present 
condition of their country, there is greater need of praying to God to save 
Ireland than to save the King, On the 2tth June last about 00 pupils ina 
ginls’ school in Ireland sang in a chorus the anthem of ‘God save the King,’ 
but Mr. Michael Davitt coming to know of this, remarked: ‘‘ It is no doubt 
proper for Englishmen to sing ‘God save the King,’ but why should Irish- 
men do likewise? How canthe latter expect to get Home Rule or other 
political privileges, if they go on singing anthems in glorification of other 
nations? The interests of our own country are of more vital conceria to us 
than the prosperity of the King of England.” There is a great deal of truth 
in this view, but there is something to be said on the other side too. Why 
should Ireland hanker after a separate national anthem, when the King of 
England being also the ruler of Ireland, an invocation to God to protect 
England’s King necessarily implies a prayer to Him to protect Ireland too? 
This point of view from which the Imperialists look at the question is surely 
not unreasonable. 


23. Although the British have subdued the Transvaal, they have not been 

able to tame the fiery and independent sp rit of the 

Contrast between the atti- Boers, Thisis amply testified to by the speeches which 
tude of the British Govern- )gWet and Delarey made before quitting the shores of 


rong er anh the Boers aud South Africa for a tour to Kurope. ‘he Boer 
Gujarati (16), 8rd Aug Generals had the temerity to declare that their 


countrymen having laid down arms of their own ' 
con 594—5 | | i 
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accord and out of prudential considerations, the British should disabuse them- 
selves of the conceited notion that they had in any sense conquered the Boers. 
They went on to say that although the independence of the Transvaal was 
at an end, it did not follow that the Boers were reduced to the status of a 
subject-nation. It is not a little remarkable that tho authorities in England 
connived at these utterances of the Boer leaders. Still more remarkable 
is the fact that Mr. Chamberlain intends to confer with DeWet and 
Delarey on their arrival in England as to the lines on which the 
Transvaal Government can best be reconstituted. This shows that although 
the Boer struggle for independence is nominally at an end, the British 
are too well aware that the task of governing the Transvaal is a very 
delicate one and requires no small amount of caution and circumspeotion. 
How different would have been the attitude of the British Government 
had a native publicist dared to utter patriotic sentiments like those ex- 
pressed by Delarey and DeWet? We all know what fate awaited Mr. 
Tilak, when he endeavoured by his writings to rouse his countrymen from 
their political torpor. But why complain, when we know what a chasm of 
difference separates the Indians, whose patriotism is woefully stunted and 
maimed, from the Boers whose ardent love of their country has enabled them to 
acquire undying renown ? 


24. The leading article in the current issue of the Ad/ contains a story 
| entitled §‘ Parshuram and the Parrot,’ the sub: tance of 
Edi (105) caged Parrot. which is as follows :—Parshuram was a lad of bene- 
hace ay volent disposition. He was moved at the sight of 
other people’s misery, although he did not wish that they should make an 
exhibition of their wretchedness, One morning, as he stood leaning against a 
window, his eye was attracted by a parrot’s cage hanging close by. A streamof 
reflections suggested themselves to Parshuram wh» began to address the parrot 
as follows :—‘“ Oh parrot, you are the vilest creature in this world, because 
your mind is wholly unlike your exceedingly pretty exterior. Of what use is 
your personal beauty when your mind is not saddened by thoughts of your 
confinement? I do not blameand hate you simply because you are imprisoned ; 
for even stronger creatures than yourself—such as the lion and the tiger—have 
sometimes shared your fate. But what can be more base than that you should 
have the heart to dance and frisk even though imprisoned in this cage? Had 
you cried day and night and invoked the Almighty for your deliverance, I 
would have revered you, and even fallen on my knees before you. But your mind 
is so degraded that you can be merry even in a prison and can imagine yourself 
to bein Paradise. 1t would be well for others to keep away from you and not see 
such a degrading sight, for you are only teaching others to rejoice in slavery. It 
is not unlikely that the happiness you seem to enjoy in the cage inspired tyrants 
with the idea of enslaving their fellow-men. And so butfor you innocent 
people would not have been reduced to slavery and the world would have 
been the happier for it. But why should you set an execrable example to 
others? Reflect a little and you will find that you are not an utterly despicable 
creature. This cage need not be your whole world. Why then remain in it? 
Behold, the world is wide enough to accommodate both you and me, even though 
I were to set you at iiberty.” So saying, Parshuram opened the door of the 
cage and allowed the parrot to fly away. After this he dashed the cage 
against the wall and threw it out of the window. 


25. The Kesari in the course of its eighth article on guerilla warfare writes :— 
SST The secret of the Muhammadan conquest of India lay 

ical (tees bik ‘ in the lack of strategic skill on the part of the Rajputs 

| who, though in no way inferior to. their conquerors in 
point of bravery, were no match for their well-conceived and rapidly executed 
plans of campaign. The Rajputs, however, were never completely crushed by 
the Muhammadans, and during the reign of Akbar became the strongest pillars of 
the Moghul Empire. It was thus simply a matter of give-aud take between the 
Muhammadans and the Rajputs. Had the latter shown more skill in strategy and 
tactics, and, at the same time, resorted to the guerilla mode of warfare, the 
Moghul fmpire would never have come into existence. The reason why Shivaji 
occupies a prominent place in Indian history is that he was the first to realise 
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the importance of guerilla warfare. Had Shivaji not been born, India could 
never have retrieved her fortunes, The ground was first prepared by Ramdas and 
other sages who instilled a common sentiment of patriotism into the minds of the 
Marathas, and Shivaji, whosubsequently appeared upon the scence, utilized that 
sentiment and succeeded in establishing native rule in the country. ‘The Maratha 
forces had one great advantage over those of their adversaries. While the Muham- 
madans were always required to look to the safety of their convoys and lines of 
communications, and to the selection of a suitable base of operations, the 
Marathas were spared such anxieties owing to their extreme mobility and the 
sympathetic attitude of the Hindu population all over the country. The power 
of the Maratha horseman was centred in his horse and his spear. Once mount- 
ed, none could dare challenge him and he was the monarch of all he surveyed. 
In short, the Maratha army seemed to have an inborn aptitude for guerilla warfare. 
Aurungzeb got bitter experience of this warfare in his dealings with the 
Deccan. When he descended into the South, the whole of Northern India as 
well as Kandahar, Cabul and Gazni acknowledged his sway, while the Hindus 
of the North looked upon him as an incarnation of Ravan, to be feared and: 
avoided. He had a well-disciplined army of three or four hundred thousand, 
consisting of cavalry, infantry and artillery, When the Moghul Emperor had 
pitched the camp of his vast and well-equipped army at Burhanpur, who 
among the. Hindus could not have felt misgivings about the future of Hinduism 
on witnessing this imposing spectacle of the might of the Muhammadan Empire, 
and realised the hopelessness of contending with it? Many were the Muhamma- 
dan and Hindu ambassadors that repaired to the Emperor’s camp to pay him 
homage and to partake of his princely hospitality, but amongst all these the Ma- 
ratha representative was the only one to grasp the situation and to believe that all 
this paraphernalia of the Emperor’s army could be completely destroyed by means 
of guerilla tactics. So it appears that the Maratha mind, though easily dazzled 
at the outset, displays a singular insight in discovering the weak points of 
an opponent. Aurungzeb, when he had subdued the Muhammadan kingdoms 
in the Deccan, turned his attention to the Mardthas who had already harassed 
and reduced to starvation the Moghul army that had entered the Konkan. 
He surprised and captured Sambhaji and, having put him crucily to death, 
captured most of the hill-forts as the surest means of subjugating the Mardthas. 
But for the leadership of such men as Pralhad Niraji, Santaji Ghorpade and 
Dhanaji Jadhav, and the inspiriting influence of religious fervour, all life 
would have been crushed out of Maharashtra by these operations of the Hm- 
peror.. ‘l'hese Maratha leaders now resolved to wage guerilla warfare ag‘unst 
the Moghul power, and to convey Rajaram, the successor of Sambhaji, for the 
sake of safety, to the fort of Jinji in the south. ‘The latter item of their pro- 
gramme having been accomplished, guerilla tactics were begun in right earnest. 
Dhanaji Jadhav and Santaji Ghorpade collected a force of Maratha horsemen, 
and avoiding touch with the Emperor’s army encamped at Almednagar, fell 
upon Burhanpur and began to plunder the city.. Small bodies of the Imperial 
troops sent for the relief of Burhanpur were promptly put to the sword on the 
way by the Marathas, and when at last a large army wassent against them, they 
split up into small bands and dispersed. The Maratha leaders, seeing that 
the Emperor’s energies were directed towarls Burhanpur, raised a new force 
of guerillas and recovered many of the Jost hill-forts, Surprised by 
this renewed activity of the Marathas, Aurungzeb now made up his 
mind to capture Rajaram by taking Jinji. he first army despatched for this 
purpose was so much harassed and weakened en route by the attacks of Dhanaji 
Jadhav and Santaji Ghorpade who hovered round it, that it had to ask for 
reintorcements by the time it could reach its destination. But the Emperor's 
mind had become so greatly unhinged by old age and by the harassing 
tactics of the Marathas, as well as by the disloyalty which prevailed in the 
Imperial camp, that he took nearly two years to send reinforcements to 
Jinji, Inthe meantime, Santaji Ghorpade and Dhanaji Jadhav, seeing that 
no danger threatened Jinji for some time to come, rapidly marched their forces 
into Gujardt and Madlwa, cut the Emperor’s lincs of communications with the 
north, and captured his convoys. When at last the Emperor's army reached 
Jinji, Rajaram, after a show of negotiations, escaped from the fort, and reaching 
Sdtdra, found himself at the head of a large Maratha force which had been 
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collecting there by previous arrangement, and marched with it against Burhanpur., 
The tables were now completely turned and the Maratha army began to harass 
Aurungzeb in various ways, Once the Emperor narrowly escaped capture, and 
that was the only thing the Muhammadans could pride themselves upon in those 
days. A consideration of the foregoing will show our readers to what a pinnacle 
of glory the guerilla mode of warfare helped to raise the Marathas in those times. 
In our next issue we intend to conclude this serics by noting the important 
points of similarity between the Boer war and the war above described. 


26. ‘There is nothing surprising in the rumour that Lord Curzon will be 
shortly recalled from India to join the Cabinet. There 
Rumour about the probable is at present a deplorable dearth of talent in the ranks 
ee ite As at of the Conservatives as in those of the Liberals. A 
Prabhat (44), 26th July, Statesman of Lord Curzon’s type will be of immense 
Eng. cols. help to the new Premier in guiding the barge of 
the Empire. But it will be nothing short of a 
calamity for India, if Lord Curzon is asked to lay down the reins of governs 
ment here and go to England to take up the office of a Cabinet Minister, The 
various reforms which Lord Curzon has taken in hand will remain 
unaccomplished and all the Commissions, that we have had, will have been 
appointed to-little purpose, It is earnestly to be hoped that Lord Curzon will 
be allowed to remain with us, until the work, which he has begun and from 
which so much is expected, is finished. England may find means to do 
without Lord Curzon, But India cannot at present afford to part with him.” 


27. Signs are everywhere manifest of an impending famine this year in 
A reer a POS the Bombay Presidency, especially in Gujarat. We 
m seat Ans the Ticthi Duster should like to ask, in the circumstances, if Lord 
in view of the threatened Curzon is determined upon carrying out his elaborate 
famine in the Bombay Presi- preparations for the Delhi Durbar in spite of the 
wi a oa in threatened distress. Will it be an edifying spect:cle 
Sth petty Sumachir (1); 9 hold a magnificent State pageant at Delhi when 
the people in far away villages will be undergoing 
the agonies of starvation? Lord Curzon fully appreciates the duties of a ruler 
towards .his distressed subjects, as is witnessed by his speeches and his circular 
on tke visits of Native Chiefs to England. We hope he will be true to his 
professions and abandon the Durbar in view of the impending famine in the 
country. The money thus saved can be dovoted to the relief of the famine- 
stricken. His Lordship can also impress upon the Chiefs invited to attend 
the Durbar that they cannot show their devotion to the King-Empercr ina more 
befitting manner than by utilizing for the relief of their famine-stricken 
subjects the money they intend to spend in connection with the ceremonial. 


28. It is to be regretted that the Government of India should have s int- 
Rute ed its generosity in the matter of issuing invitations 
' Sclection of Indian guests fo, the Delhi Durbar. The number of guests invited 
or the Delhi Durbar. f hye ; 
Vytpdri (147), 81d Aug, trom the whole of India is restricted to the modest 
figure of 1,000, although the Durbar Hall, we believe, 
is capable of accommodating ten times that number. As regards the selections 
made inthe Bumbay Presidency, we are constrained to say that Government 
have entirely ignored the true leaders and representatives of the people. Ifa 
few cf these had been picked out from each district and invited to the Durbar, 
it would have added to the importance of the ceremonial and served to make 
it an Jmperial function in the true sense of the term. As it is not yet too 
late, however, we would suggest that the Government should invite each dis- 
trict in India to elect a representative of its own to attend the Durbar, The 
step is sure to be received with unbounded gratification by the public and will 


serve to stimulate the enthusiasm of the masses for the unique ceremonial to be 
held at Delhi. 


29, “ As we expected, the glorious possibilfty of conferring an inestimable 
See em remy service on the public which is in the power of the 
oii? oan Police Commission has been generally recognized 
Phenix (9), 2nd Aug. e 5 y recog ’ 

but we are afraid some of our contemporaries are 
rather too optimistic in thinking that this possibility will ever be realized. 
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seoseeeee Qur view is that the Co.omission can improve the Police, but whether 
it will do so is doubtful. The reason for our pessimism is to be found in the 
belief, which is founded on experience, that the inefficioncy and inaptitude of 
the Police is the natural consequence of the system of recruitment favourel by 
Government. ‘The unfortunate Mr. Pennell has told us that the upper ranks 
of the Police are a refuge for the ne’er-do-wells of respectable families. 
Can it be denied that there is a large measure of truth in this assertion ? 
cecebans As regards the subordinate native staf we find it employed on 
hardly a living wage but with ample power to increase its emoluments by 
illegitimate means. Between the two extre nes of native subordinates and 
European superiors, there is a sprinkling of native officials in the higher 
grades, who are clever cnough to take the utmost advantage of their peculiar 
position as intermediaries between the European Police Officer and the native 
public and to take their revenge on the invidious fate that condemns them to 
receive a lower salary than their less qualified European confreres. It is easy 
to see how this system works, The European Superintendent, howaver, willing 
at heart to come into touch with the public, in actual life stands isolated and 
apart from the crowd’s ignoble strife. He knows an Indian gentleman or two and 
takes pains to pass the higher standard examination in a vernacular, but to all 
intents and purposes the only medium of contact between him and the people 
is one of. the higher native officials we have referred to. At every turn, 
and for all his information, he is ahsolutely dependent on the native staff. 
When we come to the Eusopean Inspector this dependence on low-paid 
native subordinates is all the more evident. In fact, while the name and 
the pay is the Kuropean’s, the whole work is the native’s,........ As it is 
impossible that Government will ever admit that the weak spot in the Police is 
the incapacity of the European staff, we feel that the labours of the Commission 
will be barren of results. Possibly, the recommendations of the Commission 
will be an increase of pay to the Police and the employment of additional 
hands. ‘This will prove anything but a benefit excapt to those who will got 
better pay for exactly the same work which they are doing now, and which 
has been unequivocally condemned. Uhe 7'imes of In-tia humorously refers to the 
request that the entire Police force should be done away with. While we 
cannot go the length of that request, we are convinced that improvement. is to 
be found in reducing rather than increasing the strength of the Polics. ‘The 
native of India is generally too law-abiding to need mueh policing, What is 
wanted is a small but eflicicnt force. It is not to be imagined that we are 
condemning outright the employment of Europeans, and advocating the employ- 
ment of natives. Our condemnation applies to oynamental or corrupt police- 
men, whether European or native, and our contention is that improvement is 
possible only by the employment of capablemen. Neither should the topmost 
rauks be restricted to men imported from Home, nor the uppor subordinate ranks 
to the British army; nor yet should a white face and a good physique be the 
sole passports to employment and promotion, Worth, and worta alone, whether 
it exhibits itself in European, Kurasian, Parsi, Hindu, Mussilman or Jew, should 
be the sole critcrion both for-recruitment and promotion.” 


30. “ Before proceeding to discuss the strength of the Police force in India 

and ifs capacity to deal with crime, we shall take up 

Makrétta (8), 3:d Aug. the point which relates to tho prospects of natives 

| in the Police Department. We think the wording 
of the Government Resolution on this point seems to suggest both the eonclu- 
sious which Government have firmly formed already and their anticipation 
of what the Commission will uliimately recommend. Government say that 
they recognise the necessity of European control in district charges; and it is 
not quite open to the Commission to recommend anything against this view. 
-But while the cost of the Police Department itself is graduaily increasing, the 
prospects of the natives have remained practically where they were....... -- In 
the organisations and revrganisations of the Department male fron time to 
time nothing was done toimprove the prospects of the natives though in the cise 
of the lowest ranks an insignificant increase of pay was made. The matter was 
put before the Public Service Commission by non-official witness’s, but the 
recommendations of the Commission in this matter, as in most other 
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matters, proved disappointing. The Commission evidently saw that while 
the Department in its highcr grades was crowded by Europeans who may 
be called the disappointments of their parents, the native officer, whatever 
his education, Pe position or efficiency might be, could not rise above 
the rank of a Police Inspector carrying with it a salary up to about Rs. 200, 
which was the starting-point for any raw Huropcan or asy retired and 
done-up non-commissioned cfficer, The Commission was clearly cognizant of 
the justice of the claims of the native officers to higher posts. It was also 
aware that there were strong a priori considerations in favour of the admission 
of all classes to equal chances of employment inthe public service. But not- 
withstanding all these considerations, the Commission went out of its way to 
give a fictitious importance to the bugbear of the failure of the maintenance 
of the public peace ‘among a population liable to be set at variance by 
dissensions arising.out of race and religion in addition to the usual elements 
of disorder.’ The Commission thus failed in one of the very purposes for 
which it was appointed, namely that of doing full justice to the claims of 
natives. This business of doing justice was practically handed back iutact 
to the Government of India, who, as we all know, have since done nothing to 
get that justice done ......... With this previous history, the question now 
comes before the Police Commission. ‘lhe Public Service Commission evidently 
failed to devise a scheme for doing full justice to the claims of natives, and it 
may therefore be hoped that the new Commission would deliberate over the 
matter in a broader and more’ statesmanlike spirit.”’ 


31. “It would be well were the apologists of the latest land revenue 
iat ci Alene policy of the Indian Government to refer to the pages 
a lee eademia policy of of the North American Review for May and learn al} 
the Japanese and Indian that Count M. Matsukata, formerly Prime Minister 


Governments. and Finance Minister of Japan, who is now on a visit 
Poy Aso (19), 3rd to Europe, has to say on the land tax in his 
— eo COURUEY reassess While Japan deliberately changed 


its old Jaws and removed the restriction regarding alienation of land and recog- 
nised occupants of land as proprietors, the Government of India, which boasts of 
better civilisation than the Japanese, has done exactly the opposite by depriving 
the rayat of his right of transfer of land and establishing State landlordism 
hitherto strenuously repudiated by itself. Let it also be remembered that the 
Japanese Government introduced the reform with the special object of deve- 
loping the resources of the country and utilising them to the best advantage......... 
While Japan, by a reform of her land tenure in the right direction, the principal 
merit of which is that it imposes no burden whatever on the cultivator, has 
been enabled to bring into existence those economic fvrces which bave sinee 
vastly developed the country, enriched all classes of the population, and raised 
the country to the level of the most mighty and advanced nations of the world, we 
find that India has gone from bad to worse and is being slowly impoverished 
without any prospect of a restoration of that early prosperity which was prevalent 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. All this was accomplished by 
Japan within the incredibly short period of 30 years, while her potentiality for 
future greatness isso undisputed that the older nations of the West have al- 
ready admitted her in the ranks of the would-be great powers of the world | 
Of course, there isa fundamental difference between India and Japan, viz., 
that the latter is independent and has a national government. But at the 
same time the former has been for the last hundred and fifty years under the 
benign care of a superior race like the British and been imbued with the ideals 
of British civilisation. And yet the actual economic results of more than a 
century of British rule are so disastrous! Why? Let our British rulers 
answer the question.” 


32. ‘We have received from the Superintendent of the Government Print- 
ing Press, Calcutta, a copy of a collection of recent 
Controversy about the authoritative expositions of the land revenue policy of 


alleged heaviness of land Qovernnient...,..... So far asthe controversy has gone 
assessments in [ndia. . 


pg Me nobody who takes pains to study these papers can doubt 
(6), Srd Aug. um SO” that Government have scored heavily against Mr. Dutt 


and his co-adjutors, We hope, however, that Govern- 
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ment will not stop here. ‘The demolition of Mr, Dutt does not absolve them 
from finding a remedy for the undoubted tendency of certain classes of the 
population—the unskilled labourers and the owners of the smaller agricul- 
tural holdings—to deteriorate. We think a solution of this problem 
involves a thorough survey of the economic situation, and a settlement of prin- 
ciples. There is no good shrinking from radical changes, if radical changes are 
needed. In what parts of the country are small farms most suitable? Where 
are large holdings appropriate? We ought to give up pinning our faith to the 
peasant cultivator or to the big zamindar, The Government, in fact, must 
evolve a theory of agricultural economies with reference to the special circum- 
stances of provinces, and, perhaps, districts. This would be much better done 
by private individuals, but the chance of any of them doing so seems to be far 
remote.’’ 


33. <A contributor, signing himself ‘“ Archer,” writes as follows in the 
.. Aesart :—It cannot be denied especially in view of 
‘eae on thecondition the passing of the Land Revenue Bill in the teeth of 
of Indian ayriculturists. sn ; d 
Kesari (1-9), 5th Aug. unanimous opposition from the public that the policy 
of Government is not as favourable to the agricul- 
turist as it ought to be. Such being the case, it is the bounden duty of our 
educated classes to lend a helping hand to the cultivators. It is, however, a 
matter for regret that though the Anglo-[ndian newspapers have taken up the 
matter in all seriousness, neither native newspapers nor native publicists have 
yet bestirred themselves to champion the cause of the rayats. Platitudes about 
patriotism are to be heard on all sides, but there are very few men amongst us 
who have steadfastly devoted themselves to the welfare of the agricultural 
class. It is, however, hoped that things will soon change for the better. The 
rayat is at present in a very sorry predicament. ‘lhe (iovernment official 
considers him a spendthrift, the money-lender looks upon him as an embodi- 
ment of deceit and ingratitude, and the Christian Missionary thinks that he 
is a liar because he isan idolator. Neither of these descriptions, however, is 
correct. It is true that he spends much on marriages, but that is because 
his inherited notions of social life make domestic felicity the sole end of his 
existence. The money-lender’s picture of the rayat, too, bears no resemblance 
to the original, taking, as it does, the exception for the rule. The Missionary’s 
description may be dismissed with the remark that it isin keeping with his profes- 
sional prejudices. In truth, the agriculturist in virtue of his cheerful disposi- 
tion and his love of labour deserves to be called the country’s pride and can 
justly claim sympathetic treatment at the hands of the rulers. 


34, ‘ We observed last time that ‘N.’s’ reply to ‘J.’ in the columns of the 
‘J's’ letters in the Times mes was more enigmatical than clear and was far 
of India re remissions of from convincing, and the letter that ‘J.’ has written 
land revenve arrears in the this week contains a crushing rejoinder to ‘ N.’ based 
meee Fe oT upon figures taken from the General Administration 
En a: reer eee Keports for the years between 1896-97 and 1900-1901. 
His tabular statement of the revenue collections, 
remissions and outstandings gives all the necessary details and is an instructive 
summary of the history of the land revenue question in Bombay during the 
last five years. It conclusively demonstrates that, whilst the declarations and 
pledges of the Supreme Government communicated through their authoritative 
spokesmen are entirely in consonance with the conclusion that can be drawn 
from ‘J.’s’ figures, the policy of the Bombay Government, as enunciated in the 
Resolution of April last and of the 11th July and in the reply to the Bombay 
Presidency Association is directly at variance with both........... We hope ‘N.’ 
will not hastily rush into print once more at the beck of his officia] superiors 
to juggle away with unimpeachable figures in the way he attempted in his last 
communication, for that will only make his confusion worse confounded.”’ 


85. As shown by ‘J.’ in his last letter to the Times of India, it 1s clear 
sw ads that the Government of India had decided to grant 

Beeere LI) TE EEE remissions of Jand revenue to the amount of 130 
lakhs of rupees in this Presidency. But the Bombay Government, as is we'l 
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known, bave put a wrong construction on the declared intentions of the Gov- 
ernment of India, and have thus intercepted the course of the liherality to- 
wards the rayat shown by the Supreme Government. In their recent Resolu- 
tion, the Bombay Government refer to ‘the remission of a large amount of 
arrears,’ but, according to ‘J.’, this can be no other than the remission of 
31°42 lakhs made during the last five years, The individual inquiries contem- 
plated by the Bombay Government must have been finished by this time, and if 
the autborities will now declare the amount ot remissions which will be actual- 
ly granted, it will show how tar they were influenced by the present controversy. 


86, The Nydya Darshak complains as follows about the alleged 
malpractices of the Mukhi of Kochrab (Daskroi 
Alleged malpracticos of 4% dluka, Ahroedabad District) :—The conduct of the 
the 2 sag eer ges tet Mukhi of Kochrab in various matters has been go 
Fe ian i de flagrantly high-hauded and illegal that it would have 
surely met with severe punishment atthe hands of 
Government had it not been for the fact that he has gained over subordinate 
Government officers, who screen his misdeeds from the authorities. In dealing 
with criminal matters, his conduct has been simply scandalous. He is so 
utterly lacking in honesty that he attempted some time back by means of 
false bills to misappropriate the money given to him by Government for the 
purpose of digging wells in Kochrab, Further he has distributed among his 
own relations and dependents the money entrusted to him for making takavi 
grants in Kochrab, thus leaving the really needy cultivators without any help or 
relief. The people, in short, are groaning under the Mukhi’s oppression and 
mismanagement and'earnestly pray that Government will see their way to 
remove him from his office. 


87. Recently a case was tried by a Magistrate in Thana in which one 
Alleged: Qtevnivieons be- Ramratan Jankiprasad had prosecuted one B, E. 
haviour of a Magistrate in Gonsalves and others on a charge of rioting and 
Th4na towards the complain- criminal intimidation. Owing to some inexplicable 
ant in a er ae mae sq reason the Magistrate conceived a prejadice against 
PE eagles (")  °r¢ the complainant from the very commencement of the 
c° case and began to abuse him and even threatened to 
‘break his bones.’ The accused were, of course, acquitted but were ordered to be 
retried by the High Court before whom the case came in appeal. ‘The learned 
Judges of the High Court admitted that the Magistrate had used discourteous 
language towards the complainant but, strange to say, they did not take further 
notice of his conduct. The matter, however, should not be allowed to rest here 
as justice would surely be reduced to a farce if a Magistrate is allowed to abuse 
with impunity the parties appearing before him. 


38. Commenting on the decision of the Bombay High Court regarding a 
Siu a hi OO about the right of Mahars to draw water from 
sion of the Bombay High public wells (vide paragraph 39 of the last Weekly 
Court in a ca8e about the Report), the Prekshak says :— According to the strict 
right of Mahars to draw etter of the law the High Court may be justified in 
wig oberon ay bas hae. holding that the action of the Mahar in drawing water 
from the well did not result in actual pollution of the 
water in the sense implied in Section 277 of the Indian Penal Code. But the 
spirit of the law requires that the Court should pay respect to the religious 
beliefs of the people, however queer or superstitious, and from this point of view 
we do not see why the Mahar was not convicted under some other section of 
the Code. Of late, however, the principle of ‘ Divide et impero’ seems to have 
acquired considerable predominance in the policy of Government, as was 
evidenced by the action of the authorities both before and after the Hindu- 
Muhammadan riots. The present decision of the High Court will serve to give 
a fresh impetus to this policy, and will no doubt tickle the feelings of a few 
Anglo-Indians and some malcontents amongst us who wish to bring the higher 
castes into disrepute, We are afraid, however, the decision in question is likely 
to lead to a breach of the public peace and we, therefore, urge Government to 
take prompt action in the matter with a view to avert such a possibility, 
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39, The Sinj Vartamdén comments as below on a case tried at the 
licen of leu br tes Sessions of the Chief Court of Burmah in which the 
‘n'Tndta and seduestion ,, Sessions Judge Mr, Fox disapproved of the verdict 
improve the list of special Yeturned by the jury and ordered a retrial of the 


— for the City of Bom- accused by a fresh jury :—Mr. Fox has distinguished 


By. “ himself as an upright and impartial judge, and we are, 
ar” Vartomés (18k), Bnd 40 eatoee, disappointed to find him indulging in scath- 


ing criticism against the alleged absence of a sense 
of their responsibilities in Indian juries. Mr. Fox’s remarks, however, do not go 
in any way to discredit the system of trial by jury in India. If anything, they 
serve to emphasise the short-comings.in the system of selecting jurors in vozue 
in the country. It would not be diificult to multiply instances of miscarriage 
of justice due to the incompetence of juries and it is regrettable that no steps 
have yet been taken by the authorities with a view to ensure a@ more careful 
preparation of the list of jurors. In Bombay, for instance, the Special Jury 
List is brimful of defcts. 1t includes many persons who are hardly out of 
their teens, besides a number of others whose kaowledge of English is too 
rudimentary to enable them to intellivently follow the proceedings in a case. 
It is dangerous to entrust in such hands the consideration of intricate issues, 
sometimes involving the question of life and death of a human being. At 
present the Clerk of the Crown—who is usually an Hnglish officer—is alone 
entrusted with the > gee and revision of the list,. and however impartial 
he might be, it is futile to expect his selection of native names to be above 
cavil, Why cannot a committee of native gentlemen be associated with the 
Officer in the work of revising the list? ‘This would tend to cure the list of its 
more palpable defects and strengthen the cause of justice in India. 


40, Commenting on the proposal of the Punjib Government to indent on 
England for 37 doctors on plague duty in the Pro- 
Anti-plague campaign in vince, the [dst Goftir says:—“ We cin easily con- 
the Punjab. : ceive circumstances under which preference evn well 
Rist Goftar (24), 3rd Aug,, a ates me ‘ ee BP a 
page > viven to a Wuropean over a native. But tie work 
of inoculation requires, as we know by experiesneg, 
cajoling and persuasion, and it is hard to imagine how a man fresh from 
Europe, totally unconversant with the languaye, habits and prejudices of 
the people, will succeed better than a native who has workel among. the 
people for years, Clearly there is some misapprehension in the matter and 
we ask the Punjib Government to reconsider their dcsision with regard to 
the subject in justice to the Indian tax-payer, and more important still, to the 
native medical profession. It would be an act of grave injustice to send for 
so many medical men from Mngland for such a simple work as inoculation, whon 
competent men could be had in the country in hundreds on less than halt the 
salary vroposed to be viven to their European confreres.”’ 


41, ‘Our contemporary the Civil and Mililtury Gazette supports the 
proposal of the Punjib Government to stamp out 
plague by inoculation. We have often depre sated in 
these columns the hobby of Govern ment in pinning their 
faith upon inoculation as a preventive agains: plague. We have often seen that 
the persons who offer themselves for inoculation are lvbourers in mills and fac- 
tories and oftentimes beggars. To introluce foreizn matter, tno ellivacy of 
which is doubtful and which leads to life-long suffering in some cases, int» the 
half-starved bodies of thes: peop'e and this too for the sake of a supposed 
temporary immunity from plague, is a clear mistake, Lven the Goverainent of 
India have not accepted inoculation as a sure preventive aginst plague; nut 
strangely enough, the Punjab Government suppose that there is no other means 
except inoculation to combat plague. We anxiously await the decision of the 
Supreme Government and hope that it wiil not be led away by tho arguments of 
the Punjab Government in favour of inoculation.” 


42, “In view of the probability of ‘the spontaneous recrudescence of 

| plague over hali the province with a return of the 

Mahratia (8), 3rd Aug. s eold- weather,’ the Punjib Government have deci led 
eit a8 tes re to discard all plague measures exvept inoculation, 
Hitechchhu (60), 7th Aug. Upon this one measure they seem to rely With a 
| whole-hearted confidence. ‘The coming inoculation 


Natwe Opinion (34), 3rd 
Aug., Eng, cols. 
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campaign in the Punjab will, therefore, be a grand one........... We certainly 
commend the impulse of active beneficence on the part of the Punjéb Govern- 
ment. But at the same time we take leave to observe that we have not the 
same faith in the persuasive powers of British officers as the Punj4b authorities 
seem to have. And we fear that under the name of voluntary submission, 
undue coercion will be practised upon the people, On the other hand, the man- 
ner in Which invculation operations are to be performed is by no means re-assur- — 
ing. For, it is officially calculated that cach inoculator will perform, on an aver- 
age, 700 operations per day. Assuming the working day of an inoculator to 
be made up of seven hours, the average number of operations for one hour 
would come to about 100, ‘This rate is evidently too fast to ensure the opera- 
tions being free from possibilities of harm to the inoculated people. And we 
should not wonder if these wholesale inoculation operations ultimately produce 
evil consequences on the health of the population. One other point to be noted 
is that as few nativ:s as possible are to be employed in these operations... ...... 
We must certainly protest against importing medical officers from Kngland on 
high salaries ; for we believe native medical practitioners will be available for 
the purpose and will do the work as efficiently as the Europeans, ‘Che proposed 
inoculation scheme of the Punjab Government only proves how Englishmen 
can grow fat upon our money even when we are in distress.” [The Kesaré 
expresses somewhat similar sentiments and regrets that the authorities have 
not yet lost faith in inoculation in spite of past experience as to the inefficacy 
of the measure. The Pratod and the [litechchhu also comment adversely on the 
proposal of the Punjtb Government to import doctors from England on plague 
duty. Whatcan the authorities do, however, the Pratod sarcastically asks, if 
they are not to provide jobs in India for their white brethren struggling in 
vain for a decent livelihood in their own country ?] 


43, “A mild sensation was lately created by the appearance and capture 
| : of a fakir in Northern India. Itis not known how 
Arrest of s supposed Mutiny the suspicions of the Police were aroused against the 
leader at Lucknow, : ie ' 
Muhretta (8), 3rd Aug. poor man. But he has no doubt had the privilege of 
figuring as a temporary hero in the romance of 
Mutiny reminiscences. The fakir was taken for Rana Weni Madhav of 
Shankarpur, and searching inquiries were made about him through the length 
and breadth of the area which at one time formed the scene of the 
Mutiny. Inthe meanwhile, the Anglo-Indian newspapers, with their usual 
alertness as sensation-mongers, recalled all the weird stories, real as well as 
fictitious, about Weni Madhav who had nodoubt proved himself a dread- 
ful rebel leader depicting him as wandering among the native sepoys with the 
skull of his dead son in his hand, presching sedition and mutiny and calling 
for vengeance upon the Government that had murdered his son. Inquiries, 
however, seem to prove that the so-called Rana Weni Madhav is a man who, 20 
years ago, left his family in disgust for a worldly life and out of love for a 
fakir’s estate. God only knows how many times Nanasaheb Peshwa, ‘Tatia 
Topi, Rana Weni Madhav and others have been vicariously arrested, imprisoned 
or hanged !’’ ) 


44. “Under the heading ‘Murder of women’ two articles have recently 
appeared in the ast and West. The first is 
by Mr. Whitworth, 1.C.8., who seems to believe 
that his experience as a S-ssions Judge has afforded 
him enough data to generaliso on the subject of the murder of women 
in India. ‘The second is by Mr. R. M. Kelkar in reply to Mr. Whitworth’s, 
The title of the subject appears, however, to be not correctly chosen, for 
it should be really not the ‘ murder of women’ but the ‘ murder of wives.,’......... 
Briefiy put, the contention of Mr. Whitworth is this. ‘lhe tendency of Indian 
case law is to show leniency to murderous and revengeful husbands and to hold 
that the resentment, arising out of the faithlessness of wives, though cherished 
for a length of time and acted upon with deliberation, is a provocation grave 
enough to remove the action of killing wives from the category of murder and to 
put it in that of culpable homicide not amounting to murder. Mr. Whitworth 
condemns this tendency; but not content with finding fault with High Court 
Judges, he proceeds to blame the Indian husbands also and to advise them as to 
what course they should follow when they find their wives faithless and mis- 


Marder of wives in India. 
Mahra@ita (8), érd Aug. 
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bebaving. He says that the anger of a husband should be directed only against 
the paramour and not against his wife. The wife is a chattel in Indian law, 
and if ger horse is stolen you should, says Mr. Whitworth, punish the 
thief and not the horse. Further, rather than kill the wife, the husband 
should kill himself. We are afraid what Mr. Whitworth propounds is 
neither sound law nor sound common-sense. ‘The horse may be a chattel ; 
but a wife is certainly not. But even when his horse goes wrong, does 
Mr. Whitworth whip his coachman instead, or shoot himself? ........... 
Mr. R. M. Kelkar, who was a District Magistrate himself for some time in the 
Baroda State, has given a reply to Mr, Whitworth on all points, which we need 
not rocapitulate here, for it is exactly the reply which everyone in India, 
who thinks, will give independently. We would only point out, however, 
in Mr. Whitworth’s own words, that ‘the degree of anger generated by the 
discovery of adultery must depend largely on the standard of life and morality 
in the community.’ We would only add that, in our opinion, the deeper such 
anger or resentment, the finer must be the sentiment of morality in the com- 
munity. We confess wedo not know much about English feeling towards 
adultery in the present day. But we have some second-hand information 
on the subject from various sources. MaxOrell, for instance, in ‘ John Bull and 


his Island,’ refers to this subject as follows :—‘ ‘I'he husband of an unfaithful — 


wife is not an object of ridicule in England; he has only to prove adultery 
on the part of his wife to obtain a divorcee. If the lover be a rich man, the 
husband cdloes not fight a duel with him; not so romantic, not so stupid. He 
sues him for damages in proportion to the injury and annoyance he has 
sustained. When the lady is a woman of fortune the damages granted 
sometimes amount to falulous sums, and the husband is on the laughing side.’ 
Such being Itnglish feelings towards adultery and such the supremacy of the 
female sex in England, it is no wonder that Mr. Whitworth should have 
given expression to sentiments like those referred to above.” 


Kducation. 
15. “The Bengalee has been writing a series of articles against some 


of the recommendations made by the Universities 
Report of the Universities Commission in their report, which is still in the 


Commission. : hands of Government, and has not yet seen the 
Rast Gofidr (24), ind Ang., hight of da The sum and substance of 
Eng. cols. © : Be : ai ew 


the arguments based upon the private informa- 
tion received by the Bengalee is, that it is the intention of Govern- 
ment to withdraw itself as much as possible from higher education, 
which may be acquired only by those who can afford to pay for it. ‘The 
Bengalee \ays claim to have unlocked a secret from the Government 
bureau, when it takes the public into its confidence and says in all sincerity 
and earnestness that an indirect blow scems to have been aimed by 
Government at higher education, and that the appointment of the Univerai- 
ties Commission was a device to give elfect to that policy. No ghost is required 
to tell us that some of the recent reactionary movements and agitations on the 
part of some of our political leaders have for a long time past heen 
looked upon by Government with a suspicious eye, and that Government 
seem honestly to believe that higher education has of late been unduly encouraged 
at the expense of primary and technical education, and that some ways and 
means are necessary to bring higher education within certain well-defined limits, 
This policy has been quictly and tentatively pursued by Government for the last 
decade or so, and ag has often been pointed out in these columns, it was wholly 
and solely induced by the way in which some of our educated Indians took 
into their heads to carry on a crusade against the administration of this 
country, condemning it uncomprisingly from the Viceroy downwards, We 
are by no means opposed to lawful and legitimate agitation,.......... But 
there is agitation and agitation. If agitation means ollensive and abusive 
speeches aud slanderous and scurrilous writings, which are now-a-days rampant 
in the columns of a certain class of the press conducted by some of our political 
leaders, the sooner it is stopped by some means or other the better........., It is 
no wonder that Government should, as a remedial measure, try to clip the wings 
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of rancorous agitation and sedition. We have always contended that, in a 
country like India, where the conditions of life are quite different from those — 
prevalent in Western countries, where a son religiously follows the profession of 
his father, and where conservat ism has for ages taken a deep and firm root 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, higher education cannot 
possibly thrive save under exceptional circumstances. Let those who can 
purchase it, like any other luxury or commodity in the market, have it by all 
means. But it should not be left open to all and sundry, who cannot for 
obvious reasons indulge in luxuries, habituated as they have been all these 
ages to live a plain and simple life. One may as well give a bottle of 
champagne to one who is accustomed to his daily glass of beora. The man 
is bound to take more of the exhilarating drink than is good for him, and the 
result will be inevitable— he will become intoxicated with thoughts of his own 
greatness, and will in course of time foolishly, though honestly, belicve that 
the time has come when the British should leave the country bag and 
baggage, and that he, who has but recently acquired a taste for the Western 
drink, is the fit and proper person to take the reins of Government in his 
own hands. Sucli is the inebriatmg effect on the minds of some of our political 
patriots produced by higher education which they have received almost for 
nothing. Instead of helping and advising Government in the administration of 
this country, they have become so many thorns in the side of Government 
and nobody can, therefore, with a clear conscience, find fault with the 
latter when they attempt to remove the cause of the mischief, which is as 
much injurious to them as to the people whom they govern,” 


46, “It is highly probable that the recommendations made in the report 
of the Universities Commission are of disastrous import 
as has been so admirably pointed out in a series of 
elaborate articles by so unsensational a paper as 
the Kengalee. It would not at all be surprising if on the whole the tenor of 
the report turns out to be as our contemporary has been prompted to allege. 
We, ourselves, were one of those who placed no faith in the Commission itself, 
both as regards its composition and scope of reference and who, from the very 
outset, gave warning that no good, but rather evil, need be expected as the 
ultimate outcome of its precious labours, And we did not speak without the 
book, For the disagreeable conviction is gaining ground on us for many a year 
past that it is the fixed covert policy of the Indian Government to discourage 
higher education in the land. From the day that Lord Dufferin, with his astute 
diplomacy, first resolved to carry out in practice that secret policy, we have 
had our misgivings,......... The Commission fully revealed the new policy first 
inaugurated by Lord Dufferin. Since then, year after year, one event or another 
has happened in connection with higher education, now in Calcutta and Bombay, 
now in Madras and Lahore, which has given us clear indication of the trend of 
the educational policy of the Government. Hence if Lord Curzon’s Universities 
Commission is now registering the final decree of Government in matters of higher 
education, we repeat, there is nothing surprising in it, Lord Curzon is now 
finishing what Lord Dufferin began. ‘The latter commenced giving his little 
strokes to the great Oak of Indian Education which the liberal statesmanship 
of the previous half a century had so robustly reared in the country, with such 
beneficent results, and the former has now managed to completely fell it to the 
ground. ‘Thus if the history of higher cducation during the past sixteen 
years is carefully followed, it will appear that there is nothing strange in the 
final step about to be taken by the Government of India against which the 
Bengalee has been the very first to raise its potent and patriotic voice. It may 
be that because it has raised the storm, which it will be difficult to allay, that 
inspired contradiction has been forthcoming to the effect that the information 
of our Caleutta contemporary is not correct, But there can be no doubt that 
the storm has disturbed the-serenity of the Simla dovecot. How far the criti- 
cisms of the Bengalce will have the effect of nodilying the report so far as the 
reactionary changes go, remains to be seen. Where a policy has been deter- 
mined upon and a firm resolve is made to carry it out unflinchingly, it would be 
futile to expect any modification. of a material character, we mean, such a one 
as shall deprive the report of its thoroughly reactionary character.” 


Kaiser-t-Tlind (19), srd 
Aug., King. cols. 
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47. “We are quite willing to suspend our judgment until the recom- 
Coton mendations of the Coimmission are authoritatively 
Gujarati (16), 2nd Aug,, ublished. But f ti : 

Kiig. cols. } published, But for some time past we have witnessed 
symptoms of want of that close touch with Indian 
views and feelings which Lord Curzon seemed so very anxious to keep 
in the earlier part of his career. Hence it is that we await with no small 
anxiety the report of the Universities Commission. It is said the recom. 
mendations of that Commission will result in enhancing the cost of higher 
education. It is already sufficiently high, in all conscience and to enhance 
it still further would mean that the intellectual but the poorer classes would 
be absolutely debarred from availing themselves of the benefits of higher 
education, We have been told over and over again that Western ideals and 
Western institutions should not be transplanted into this country with too much 
haste. Now according to Indian ideals and traditions learning should be imparted 
free. A genuine old Shastri or Pandit will nover charge anything for making 
‘the gift of learning’ which is the highest gift according to time-honoured 
notions. In Benares and various other places actual examples of this kind will 
he found even now, ..... It is the privilege of the intellectual classes in 
India to be poor and to teach, and it would be a mistake of the first magnitude 
to render education prohibitively costly in a poor country like . India. 
We are echoing the feelings of the whole country when we say that India 
will never forgive any Viceroy who introduces retrograde measures for the 
ostensible purpose of elevating the standard of higher cducation and thus really 
arrests the intellectual and moral progress of the people by aiming at impossible 
standards and ideals regardless of the economic conditions prevailing in the 
country and of the circumstances under which cducational institutions in India 
have grown up during the last quarter of a contury and more....... We, however, 
earnestly hope and trust that those who are vitally alfected by the proposals of 
the Commission will have full opportunity to discuss them before they are 
emlodied in a Lill and placed before the Supreme Legislative Council,”’ 


48, “The high hopes and expectations which we had conccive:| of the 
Jabours of the Universities Conimission scem doomed 
to bitter and poignant disappointment. It seems 
that in our anxiety to be rid of an existing evil of small 
magnitude, we have rushed against a much greater one—that we have jumped 
out of the frying pan into the fire, that we have deposed King Log in order to 
enable King Storh to establish his sway on the vacant throne. We had indeed 
reckoned without our host—without Lord Curzon who, though himsell a brilliant 
product of University education, does not seem to think the same regimen good 
for a subject people. We sought a remedy for curing the distempers to which 
the University system has proved itself liable. And now we are promised a 
remedy that will prove a good deal worse than the disease, Higher education 
is not to be mended as we thought it would be-—it is to be ended instead. The 
fiat has gone forth and we have to submit to it with what grace we can.” 


Karachi Chronicle (6), 3rd 
Aug. 


49, “ After all, the long expected Report of the Indian Universitics Com- 
mission is out. When the Vengalec published a 
summary of the recommendations of the Commission, 
| some of our contemporaries could not believe that 
the Commission would lay the axe at the root of higher education. A cursory 
glance at the report however shows that centralization is the keynote of the 
recommendations made therein. Lord Curzon is an educationist of the highest 
order; but the methods adopted by His Kxcellency to further the cause of 
education are of doubt{ul ellicacy. It might be in the recollection of our readers 
that it was Dr. Weldon who suggested to the Viceroy the idea of reorganizing 
the educational policy of Government. ‘Lhe Viceroy convened an Kiducational 
Conference, and at the commencement of its sittings made a speech in which he 
emphasised the ruling idea of cevtralization. ‘Lhe Conference consisted mostly 
of officials, who were bound to regard the Viceroy’s opinion as gospel truth. The 
report of the Conference embodied proposals which aimed at restricting the 
powers of the Local Governments in the matter of imparting education to the 
people. It was, in fact, a second edition of the Resolution issued by the 
Government of India when the Conference was-appointed: Then came the 
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fndu Prakdsh (82), 7th 
Aug., King. cols. 
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Indian Universities Commission and the people naturally expected that the 
Commission would not take a narrow and illiberal view of the educational 

licy inaugurated and fostered by former Viceroys. This expectation, un- 
Sietanitily, has not been fulfilled.......... The proposals of the Commis- 
sion tend to restrict higher education to the wealthier classes, To facilitate 
and cheapen higher education had been the aim of the former liberal-minded 
Viceroys, but the Commission attempts to undo the beneficial results of 
their policy.......... Since the appointment of the Commission we have 
repeatedly urged Government to appoint some more members on it to represent 
non-official opinion, but to our disappointment Government ignored our sugges- 
tion with the result that it has been sought to confine higher education to the 
wealthier classes. ‘This is distinctly opposed to the noble objects kept in view 
by Lord Macaulay and Lord William Bentinck. Since Lord Dufferin’s admi- 
nistration, the policy of Government with regard to education has been retrograde 
as evinced by the amendments made in the Universities Acts of Madras and 
Calcutta, The main idea seems to be to limit the powers of the Universities 
and thus to deal a death-blow to the noble principle of decentralization which 
Lord Ripon had intended to introduce in every department of administration.”’ 


50. “The fears expressed in Bengal, lest the Government of India should 

re as pass final orders or undertake legislation in accord- 
Pegg of India (14), 9th nee with some of the recommendations of the Indian 
ol Universities Commission, without allowing the public 
an opportunity to discuss them beforehand, have been dispelled by the prompt 
publication of the Commission’s Keport.......... The Commission recommend no 
revolutionary changes, but they regard the functions of a University from a 
standpoint fundamentally different from that adopted in India when the 
Universities were  established.......... It is, however, recognised that, 
owing to the lack of funds and to the distances at which the affiliated 
colleges are scattered, the intervention of the University for making direct 
provision for teaching up to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
of Science would not be attended by good results. The teaching will, 
therefore, have to be confined to ‘advanced courses of study,’ and each 
University will have to maintain a central school of seience, philosophy or 
literature, and it may utilise the services of the best teachers in the affiliated 
colleges. This is the only system of ‘linked lectures’ that appears to be 
possible or necessary in the present circumstances. ‘he affiliation of a college 
is not to bea formal and make-believe affair, as hitherto. The Syndicate 
should satisfy itself from time to time that no institution, once admitted, 
falls below the standard of efficiency required for affiliation, and it should 
have the power to order a formal inspection of an atiiliated college at any 
time. Mr. Justice Guru Das Banerji is of opinion that the right of disaffi- 
liating a college should vest in the Senate, while the other members of the 
Commission would assign it to the Syndicate. Considering how few and 
far between must be the occasions to exercise the right of disaffilia- 
tion, and the serious consequences which such a form of punishment would 
entail on any college, we should prefer the authority to be vested in the 
Senate, though we are aware that the jadgment of a larger body of men 
is always more lenient than that of a smaller one. The conditions of affi- 
liation, recommended by the Commission, are likely to be felt as somewhat 
too strict by most of the colleges under native management. ‘the recommend- 
ations on the subject of fees, and the abolition of second-grade colleges, will 
also be felt to be very hard in many cases. In certain parts of India, where 
the rivalry between missionary institutions on the one hand, and native institu- 
tions on the other, is very keen, it is likely to be felt that the inevitable conse- 
quence of giving effect to the recommendations of the Commission would be to 
throw the higher education of the natives of this country more and more 
largely into the hands of Missionaries......... The battle will rage long and 
fiercely around the proposal to abolish second-grade colleges. We venture to 
think that, in the present circumstances of the dountry, while no new second- 
grade college need be allowed to be started, the existing colleges may be left 


undisturbed, provided, of course, that they satisfy the requirements of efficiency 
laid down by the University.” 


dl 


51. The publication ., ue Pgh of the Universities Commission fully 
Sa justifies the fears roused in the public mind by the 
eth Aon” Pres ogy fe articles which recently appeared in the Bengalee ‘le to 
(49), 6th Aug. the nature of the reforms suggested by the Com- 
missioners. Such of us as careto penetrate below the 
surface of things had long ago foreboded in the appointment of the Commis- 
sion the death-knell of higher education, but the Viceroy had assured the 
public that the Government had no intention to strike a blow at collegiate 
education. Events, however, have shown that the Viceroy’s assurance was 
delusive, but we may pass over this point, inasmuch as it is not a novel ex- 
perience with the Indian public to find the verbal promises and assurances of 
the authorities set at naught in actual practice. Turning to the recommendations 
made by the Commissioners, it is evident that their tendency is to practically close 
the doors of higher education against the bulk of the native population. The 
Commissioners say by way of apology that it is better for India that a few men 
should receive a sound and liberal education than that a large number should 
be passed through an inadequate course of instruction leading to a depreciated 
degree. Ii may be wise, however, to adhere to this principle in a country 
where higher education is widely diffused, but we cannot help thinking 
that so fay as India is concerned nothing can be so harmful to the interests 
alike of the rulers and the ruled as to curtail popular facilities for collegiate 
education, ‘ Let the education imparted at our Universities be sound by all 
means, but rather than enhance its cost, let us try to achieve that aim by 
making University examinations more searching than they are at present, 
[The Akhbdr-e--Souddgar, on the other hand, remarks that the report belies the 
fears prematurely expressed by the Bengalee as to the recommendations 
made by the Commissioners, and adds that instead of arresting the progress 
of higher education, the recommendations, if carried out, will tend to further 
its real and more elevated aims. The paper, however, strongly disapproves 
of the suggestion made by the Commissioners to raise the scale of college fees. 


52, The report of ae: Universities Commission justifies the fears 
ral (108). 8th Ang of the public that the Commission would strike 
wields a blow against the aspirations of natives in the 
matter of education. The report, however, is extremely valuable from 
one point of view. It will open the eyes of those who are infatuated by 
English education and who delude themselves with vain hope: that the object 
of Commissions is to confer new boons upon the people. ‘The real object 
of Government in appointing Commissions is not to confer fresh privi- 
leges upon the people but to take away those which they already enjoy, 
and the present Commission is no exception to this rule. If the recom- 
mendations of the Commission are carried out, the work of imparting education 
will pass away from the hands of private and independent educational institutions, 
The Bengal newspapers are alarmed at this possibility, but we do not see what 
harm is there if the Universities refuse to recognise particular schools and 
colleges? By such a course, the number of poor students seeking English 
education will, of course, be diminished, This, however, is not an unmixed 
evil; for, though a large number of aspirants will thus be deprived of the 
advantages of English education, they will at least know what is right, 
and will not go into ecstasies whenever a Commission is appointed by Government 
for compassing their secret objects. 


53. It seems that the Bengalee had not spoken without the book when 
it sounded a note of alarm against the tenour of the 
: arr a eM iy Re suggestions made by the Universities Commission. 
vth Aug. ee av(ll/)> T+ is clear that under the transparent pretext of 
romoting the efficiency of University education by 
raising the scale of college fees, the Commissioners have really aimed at_ 
closing the gates of the temple of learning against natives of the middle 
class. We cannot resist the temptation of accusing the Commissioners of 
intellectual unconscientiousness when they try to impose upon the credu- 
lity of the native public by arguing that education can be rendered more 
efficient and sound by arresting its free growth. The most essential need 


of India at the present juncture is cheap education for the people in all 
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its stages and any measure which aims at enhancing the cost of education 
deserves therefore. to be condemned per se. Besides, not a few of the recom- 
mendations made in the report aim at investing the Government with 
greater control over higher education than it exercises at present. This is 
much to bedeprecated in the present times when the need of granting autonomy 
to, the Universities is recognised in all quarters. [The Mumbai Vaibhav makes 
somewhat similar remarks, and hopes Government will not ‘seal the fate of 


higher education ’ in India by adopting the ‘retrograde ’ measures recommended 
in the report.] ; 


54. ‘It would not be quite correct to describe the Rev. Dr. Mackichan 
as the new Vice-Chancellor. He is both new and 
Appointment of the Rev. old, He filled that office with distinction during 
Dr, Mackichan as Vice- the regime otf Lord Reay, when many of the most 
Chancellor of thc Bombay . ‘dere , , 
University. important questions affecting the University were 
Rast Goftdr (24), 3rd Aug., hanging fire, and he discharged his duties in con- 
Eng. cols.; Shri Suyajt nection therewith to the entire satisfaction of the 
Ay re Pirie, 2 sth Governme nt, the University and the public. Though 
3rd Aug., Eng. cols. “he may not have proved sympathetic towards the 
| : natives of India in the same measure as his distinguished 
predecessor—we mean, the late Dr. Wilson,—he has shown himself in every 
respect a worthy successor of that great and pious man. Dr. Mackichan can boast 
of a high scholarship and pure aud pathetic eloquence, which few possess on this 
side of India. His strong common-sense, his powerful personality, and above all 
his sincerity and earnestness of purpose have rendered him a most popular 
teacher and useful citizen. His appointment as Vic’-Chancellor cannot but be 
universally approved of, both by the public and the press.” [The Shri Saydji 
Vijyaand the Subodh Patrika express similar sentiments. | 
55, ‘* Dr. Mackichan's appointment as Vice-Chancellor for the second time 
Voice of India (14), Yth gives to the Bombay University the guidance of a 
Aug. : | richly endowed and a singularly well-balanced mind. 
And at no other ime was such guidance more needed 
in the interests of higher education. To liberal culture, Dr. Mackichan joins 
scientific attainments which would have procured him an eminent position at 
Home, had he cared for it. [ut he Joves India, and will, we hope, remain with 
us long enough to carry on his mission of enlightened beneficence. As head of 
Wilson College, he has acquired an insight into the educational needs of the 
Presidency, as also into the working of the whole system of education ; and this 
he will be able to put to the best use, aided by his native eloquence and sweet 
reasonableness in debate.”’ 


56. “It is easy to understand, and possible to sympathise with the object 

with which the authorities of St. Xavier’s College at 

Diseperorel of i Se hege Calcutta have issued a circular forbidding the students 
issuca by the authorities 0 we f' ‘ ame alt cars. 

a Me Cal, of their College to be members of any association, or 


cutta, forbidding the students 0 take part In any meeting in which the Govern- 


of the College to take partin ment is assailed or criticised........ Students, however, 

political movements. ae seldom take any active part in political meetings, 
Voice of India (14), 9b sihough they take delight in listening to eloquent 

Aug. © 


speeches, and in sharing in the excitement of large 
assemblies. ‘To prohibit attendance at such mectings would be no more 
efficacious than to prohibit the reading of novels or the witnessing of dramatic 
performances. With students who cherish greater admiration for their 
teachers than they do for the popuiar speakers of the day, a circular such as 
the one issued by the authorities of St. Xavier's College, Calcutta, carries 
immense weight: with those, on the contrary, who have not much faith in the 
wisdom or knowledge of their teachers outside the sphere of academic scholar- 
ship, such prohibitions only deepen existing prejudices against bigotry. We 
have no doubt the Professors of the Calcutta College know their own students 
well enough—but most educationists in India, having a similar object in view, 
seem to have more confidence in teaching what is right than in forbidding their 
students to listen to what is wrong.” | ; 


¢ 
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57, A correspondent writes to the Railway Times :—" lt is to be noted 
: that not much time has been permitted to pass before 
A e3 against the —. a practical effect has been given to some of the 
aii; gata on ane” suggestions made to Mr, Robertson, the Railway 
Ratlway Times (11), 2nd expert, re the larger employment of natives on Indian 
Aug. railways. Rumour has it that the entire European 
and Eurasian Ticket staff at Howrah and Delhi haye 
been removed, and natives substituted, on salaries ranging from Rs, 40 to 60, 
It is interesting to note that whereas the starting pay of the European and the 
Eurasian was lis, 15 to 20a month, Rs. 40 is not eonsidered too great for the 
a Cae If if means anything it means that the European and the Eurasian 
are not wanted. Native Drivers are now being taught the use and mechanism of 
the vacuum brake and this can only be with the object that the Native Driver 
should take the place of the European and the Eurasian Driver, and this is 
another move in the same direction, viz., the gradual elimination of the European 
from railway service........... '!hisis a subject that seriously affects all men 
who have made India their home; for, as time goes on, the difficulty of 
obtaining employment will become greater, certainly a most serious consider- 
ation for men with families.”’ 


Municipalities. 


58. “In putting on record their appreciation of the services of Mr. 
Sheppard, the Acting Municipal Commissioner, the 

Mr, W. D. Sheppard, retir- Bombay Corporation have done their duty towards a 
ing Municipal Commissioner, deserving and highly capable officer. Mr. Sheppard 


Bombay. hen datos tte cnet < e offi ‘fied 
Rast Gofter(24),3rd Aug., 48, during his short term of office, verified the saying 
i on cinco about ‘the hand of steel beneath the velvet glove,’ 


and most amply justified his selection made by Gov- 
ernment eighteen months ago. As the head of the Municipal executive, he 
has not merely greased the wheels of the municipal adininistration of the city, 
but ably and effectively, though silently, applied his reforming hand to 
the departments which were in sad need of them.,.......... His successful adminis- 
tration as Municipal Commissioner is a proof that, even with such material 
as is found in the Corporation, it would not be impossible for a man of 
tact and patience to add materially tathe city’s well-being. The compliment 
- to the Corporation paid by Mr. Sheppard must have gratified the members 


considerably.” 
59, “The Bombay Municipality has been generally fortunate in having 

| for its Commissioners men of tact and ability, since 

Voice of India (14), %th Government have begun lending to it officers of ex- 
ome: perience from the ranks of the Civil Service, Mr. 
W. D. Sheppard’s brief tenure of office as Municipal Commissioner, which 
ended last week to the regret of all who came in contact with him, is one 
more proof that Government are careful in their selection, and appoint only 
their best men available to fill the responsible post. Mr. Sheppard was no 
novice to the work to which he was called from England last year, where he 
was enjoying his welj-earned rest. He had put in good work at Poona and 
had shown remarkable aptitude for managing large urban communities and 
Winning over men who did not see eye to eye with him in municipal and other 
matters. In spite of his antecedents, however, Mr. Sheppard's appointment 
to take charge of the muvicipal affairs of Bombay City was not accepted without 
demur. But the able Civilian has justified his selection by work which has 
been praised on all sides, not only in the Municipality itself, but also out of 
He was deservedly popular in the Municipality which hopes to see 


him back, permanently appointed to the post he now vacates.”’ 


Lands in the PoonaCan- with regard to the special meeting of the Cantonment 


tonment, ond ‘ . | : ; ‘ 
Poona Observer (10); “n° nesday last. Considering that the discussion which 


Aug: took place at the meeting affected all the landed pro- 
con 594—9 ; 


34; 


rty in the Cantonment, the meeting should have been a public one and the 
utterances of all the members of the Committee should have been recorded in 
the Press to afford food for public discussion. But a semi-privacy was given 
to the meeting which did not, however, prevent a local contemporary giving us 
an account of the proceedings, We are informed that the subject discussed 
‘related to the resumption of the land marked No. 9, Arsenal Road, the 
roperty of Mr. Ghaswalla.’ We are further informed that Government 
at resumed the land and refused to sanction the plans for a Parsee 
High School and shops which the Committee had already ‘passed’ and that 
consequently the Committee ‘had no power to sanction the erection of 
any building on the plot of ground mentioned,’ An ‘opinion’ of the 
Legal Romembrancer was also included in the ‘report,’ viz., that all 
land in the Poona Cantonment is the property of Government. As an 
outsider, and as one having no vested interests in the Cantonment, may 
I be permitted to ask afew questions? Did the Government ‘resume’ the 
land nolens volens without the consent of Mr, Ghaswalla and did it ‘resume’ 
the land without giving any compensation to him! If it did so, what 
made the Cantonment Committee pass the plans fora Parsee High School 
and shops on the land referred to? If the Government has‘ resumed’ 
the land and given Mr. Ghaswalla‘the go-to’ without allowing hima full 
voice in the matter and if the ‘opinion’ of the Legal Remembrancer to 
Government be correct that ‘all land in the Poona Cantonment is the property 
of Government,’ then all that I can say is that it looks like ‘a very pretty 
kettle of fish,’ I have heard the expression that ‘nothing is sacred to a sapper ’ 
but I never heard that old ancestral property could be taken away from a 
proprietor simply because he happens to live in a cantonment. If ‘a canton- 
ment’ in the name of the Government or the Government in the name of the 
cantonment can ‘resume’ landed property in the manner if has done in 


respect of the land known as No.9, Arsenal Koad, then it isa bad time 
indeed for the people.” 


Native States. 


61. ‘From a letter and petition which we publish in another column it 
. , appears that the State of Khairpur is in the throes of 
Say Khairpur currency. 4 eurrency problem. The Khairpur rupee is lighter 
ind Gurzette (12), Ist i a; ] a4 
Aug. than the British rupee, and its value, as measured in 
British rupees, appears to have fluctuated between 
fifteen annas and nine annas according as the Government of Khairpur State 
supported and acknowledged its rupee or otherwise. ‘That the currency of the 
Khairpur State and all other Native States should be on a par with the British 
rupee is an obvious desideratum, But the process of bringing the Khairpur rupee 
up to the British standard means expense and the question arises, how should 
this expense be met? ‘There is only one answer—from the general revenues 
of the State, It is obviously unjust to place the loss involved in the recoinin 
of the Khairpur rupee wholly upon those who may be at the moment holding 
the coins, ‘I'he expense should be borne by the State, 7. e., by the people as a 
whole, from the public revenues. ‘T'he petition of the Punchayet is now under 
consideration, and we have no doubt that the Vazir, whose statesmanlike qualic 


ties are weil known and respected, will decide equitably and in accordance with 
established precedent,” 


62, ‘ Elsewhere we publish a oocreaponcenr’, in hea the weet is indig- 

: nant at a recent order passed by the Chief of the 

in a ee Kolhapur State. ‘The object of the order is to pro- 
re the bestowal of State mote education among the backward classes. This 
a esr ot om (34). 6th 28 & laudable object and is kept in view by the 
Roig (94); Imperial Government whose example is rightly 
whee followed by the tributary Native Chiefs. Every effort 
is being made in British territory to promote the object in respect of the il- 
literate classes and the bestowal of Government appointments is often resorted 
to as a practical means for the much-desired end. The antipathy which 
is shown by our rulers to some classes is known to all. It is at present 
the fashion in every Government Department for the head to makea veiled or 


35 


open inquiry about the caste of every applicant and to set him aside if he happens 
to belong to any of the ill-favoured classes. The fashion is being copied in 
private offices. It is no wonder that the tributary Chiefs should copy 
wholesale the conduct of the Paramount Power. But our Government have 
‘not yet ventured to openly disclose their mind on the subject. The Kolhipur 
Chief has gone a step further and publicly espoused the cause of the backward 
classes to the prejudice cf the advanced classes in a manner which is sure to 
be looked upon with repugnance on more grounds than one. The desire to 
elevate the backward classes is indeed noble and the intentions of the resolution 
are plain, But the bestowal of ‘sovernment appointments irrespective of 
educational qualifications and with the object of promoting education among 
the backward classes is just like putting the cart before the horse; and it is 
very doubtful if the State would in the end be profited by this procedure,” 


63. ‘The Kolh4pur Darbar seems to have “pape roger to carry out to its 
logical consequences the policy of giving away posts, 
eanreen wenn ee sededs and privileges in the tate on the pelaclpls of 
racial distinction. Some months ago, Colonel Ferris, the present Political 
Agent of Kolhapur, had the indiscretion to publicly preach the mischievous 
creed of preserving Kolhapur, a Maratha State, only for the Marathas; and 
it now appears that such an open declaration as that has emboldened the evil 
advisers of His Highness the Maharaja to take up the work of demolishing 
Brahmin power and influence, and forcibly pushing the Maratias into 
successful rivalry with them. By his unjust order confiscating the Inams 
of the Rajopadhye, the Maharaja had already associated his departure for 
England with unpleasant memories that would last till his return, and we did 
not think that His Highness had authorised the trusted Councillors he has left 
behind to issue any more edicts of the kind in his absence. But from a 
resolution which appeared in the Kolhapur State Gazette of the 25th instant 
ordering that 50 per cent of the State appointments should be reserved for the 
backward castes we now find that we were mistaken.” 


64, The well-wishers of the Kolhapur State will read with mingled feelings 
of regret and astonishment the resolution recently 
issued by the Kolhdpur Darbar ve the bestowal of 
State appointments. The State authorities argue in the fashion of Lee- 
Warner that such a course is necessary for the encourazement of education 
among the backward classes. But the policy, we are afraid, will only prove 
delusive and suicidal in the long run, ‘The expediency of giving preference to 
a Brahmin over a Maratha candidate in filling a vacancy in the State service, 
provided both are equally qualified, may in some cases be conceded. But to 
prefer a Maratha to a Brahmin, simply because he is a Maratha, is both 
unwise and unstatesmanlike, and instead of tending to encourage education 
among the backward classes will only hamper the efficiency of the administra- 
tion, Moreover, the expression ‘“ backward classes’’ is a very comprehensive 
one and includes oilmen, betel-leaf sellers, Lingaits, Muhammadans, &c., for 
whose education the Maharaja does not appear to have made any provision. 
Hence it is plain that under the pretext of encouraging education among the 
backward classes, the resolution only aims at favouring a particular section of 
the Marathas. 


65. The Mardtha Deen Bandhu writing on the same subject, however, 
observes :—It will be admitted by every candid mind 
that the Kolhdpur Government has done well to ex- 
tend a helping hand tothe backward classes in the 
State. The bait of lucrative appointments in the State service is one which the 
backward classes can keenly appreciate, and the action of the Kolhapur author- 
ities can therefore be expected to give a powerful impetus to the spread of 
education among these classes. From another point of view also the step has 
our cordial approval. he administration of Kolhapur is at present manned 
almost from top t6 bottom by Brahmins, particularly the Chitpavans. An 
introduction of the non-Brahmin element into the State service was theres 
fore essentially needed as a set-off against Brahmanic predominance, for as 
history abundantly proves, dangerous consequences are sure to ensue when all 
power in the State is centralized in the hands of a particular class or sect of the 


people. | ; 


Kesari (109), 5th Aug, 


Mardtha Deen Bandhu (33), 
oth Ang. 
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66. We have been threatened by the Chief of Aundh with a criminal 
es prosecution for publishing libellous and ill-founded 
hints — et foi statements relating to the administration of the Aundh 
criminal proceedings against State. We cordially welcome this threat, for if the 
the Gurdkhi for publishing Chief carries it out, he will be doing a public service 
defamatory statements re the indeed! A trial in open court is sure to bring to the 
aerdurdbns (99), _— surface many a sore spot in the administration of 
5° Aundh which is at present lying hidden from public 
view. We hear that the authorities are dissatisfied with the work of the present 
Administrator of Aundh, Mr. Jacob Bapuji, who, it is rumoured, will most 
likely be removed from his post to make room for Rao Bahadur V. L. Patwar- 
dhan. Mr. Jacob, however, has been a Mamlatdar in British service and it 
is not clear how he can be unfit to manage the affairs of a small State like 
Aundh, which is surely not larger in area than a British taluka. Besides, if Mr. 
Jacob is to be dislodged in favour of a new man, it would be better toselect as 
his successor Rao Saheb Bhaskar Purohit, who has served long in Aundh, than 
to import for the post an outsider like Rao Bahadur Patwardhan. 


67. The Kdthidwddno Himdyati remarks :—Owing to the reckless extra- 

vagance of the ruling Chief, the finances of the Pélan- 

_ Alleged maladministration pur State have drifted into a very unsatisfactory 

. hog ee “—* vyat, Condition. A number of higher appointments in the 

(64), 3rd Aug. ee SE Sate have been monopolized by members of the 

Kothari family who rule the subjects at their own sweet 

will, appropriate the State revenues and illegally extort money from the people. 

The subjects of the State are grovelling in dire poverty and it is much to be 

regretted that the State authorities are doing nothing to ameliorate their 
condition. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


68. The people of Mahudha have been much concerned of late at the large 
number of thefts recently committed in the town. 


Disteicty ahadhe (Keira The latest instance of theft occurred at the house of 
Svadesh Bandhu (75), 6th ® member of the Local Téluka Board and this has 
Aug. much aggravated the fears of the townspeople. A 


class of people known as the Undari Vaghris, who 
have recently immigrated into the town, are believed to be the criminals. 
It is suspected that they are enabled to carry on their nefarious occupa- 
tion with impunity owing to secret support from certain quarters. It is to be 
hoped that the authorities would remove the Vaghris from the town or at least 
keep a careful watch over their doings. 


69. The Gujardt Mitra reports that a large band of dacoits attacked the 
Dacoity at Kadod: (Surat house of a Bania in Kadod village (Surat) on the 


District). oe ist August and robbed property therefrom worth 
we ira (17), std 3. much as Rs. 16,000. 
M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental l'ranslator to Government. 


Osice of the Oriental Translator to Government, e 
Scerefariat, Bombay, 10th August 1902. 
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GUJARATI—cowtinued. | 
®5 | Deshotkarsh “in | Ahmedabad = «} Weekly ,,, .| Manekl4l Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra a0 
Brdhman ; 35. = 
56 | Din Mani see vee} Broach oes col 0. see omy Rangild4s Surti; Hindu (Kayastha 125 
nia) ; 24, 
57 | Wursad ... i ».» | Bombay... -e»| Monthly... ose Bomanji. Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi; 43 .., 600 
58 | Gadgadat ea Do. ooo) Weekly ov oes ge my Manchharam; Hindu (Dassodaj 1,000 
ania); 36. 
59 Gap Sap ... Ve st Ra See +», Fortnightly ...| Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzb4n; Parsi ; 27 425 
60 | Hitechchhu ..»| Ahmedabad, , Weekly .., eor| KGlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Sravak Bania) ; 43, 400 
61 | Jém-e-Jahdnooma .»-| Bombay... iB Do. .-| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria; Parsi; 27 1,000 
| 
62 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... seo} Os ..| Daily “ Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi ; 54 so 3,000 
63 | Kaira Vartaméan ... .| Kaira ss! Weekly oa "Ban, Fulchand; . Hindu (ShrAvak) +» 
| ania) ; 65. | 
64 | Kdthidwddno Himéayati ,..| Ahmedabad ves) Do. eT SOR ee as - 
| | 
65 | Nagar Charcha or the) Bombay... 7 Daily . »., Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33. 500 
| Topics. es | : 
66 | Navsari PrakAsh .. | Navsari... " BO, tae soe! Rustamji Jamdspji; Parsi; 54 ... 800 
67. | Nure Elam .-| Bombay... -o» Monthly... a Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi; 36 600 
65 |Nydyadarshak ... »ee| Ahmedabad ao Fortnightly ..., Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa ShrimAli 200 
| | s Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
69 | Praja Mitra »»| Sarachi,,. 7 Bi-weekly .| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 38 400 
70 Praja Pokar sit | Stuurat “| Weekly . vee | Hormasii Jamsedji ; Parsi; 43 ... 4.00 
cl | Punch Dand .| Bombay... °*| Do. .- damnadas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
: | a Ff 
72 | Samsher Bahédur | Ahmedabad...) Do. , ». Savaibhai Raéichand; Hindu (Shrdvak 200 
| | Bania) ; 59. : 
¢o | Stri Bodh... ...| Bombay... »-- Monthly... .../ Pallonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi 400 
| | | 
74 =| Surat Akhbar we) surat ...| Weekly ... : - Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 300 
| | 
75 | Svadesh Bandhu ... vee! Mahudha sent 1G wie - Anopsi M4neklal Visasharmali ; Hindu (Bania) : 250 
5 
“6 | Vishvadarshan | Kaira. i Do. . Persotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Brah | 
! | man); 29. | 
Hinbil. | ! 

77 | Pandit ! ., Poona nme oo Weekly ...' Govindrao Gangdrdm Wanwe ; Hindu ('Van-, 175 
8 | Shri Venkateshvar aes Bombay «| Do. »..( Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 6,206 
char. | | Brahman) ; 37. | 

KA’NARESE, | | 
| 
79 =| Digvijaya ... vee »».| Gadag ..  ...| Weekly a Shankrapa Gadigeppa Basrimarad; Hindu (125 
| (Devang, Lingavat) ; 36. | 
80 | Hubli Patra fs ae anet Bias vee! Mahdadeo Shridhar Kalkoti:; - Hindu (Pashaath 200 
: | Brahman); 32. 
$1 «|.Karndtak Vritta... «| Dharwar sve] 400, .-((1) Shivrim Mahddev Khanolkar; Hind: 800 
: ; , | (Karh4da Brahman); 31, 
(2) Ann4charya Bélach4rya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. 
82 | Lok’ Bandhu are eas| DO, ave .| Gurarao Raghavendra Mamdapur ; Hindu’ 150 
eee 8 | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
~ 85 | Loka Mitra .| Haveri (Dhar-;| Do, . . Gundo .Melgir Nadgir ; Hindu. (Deshasth 150 
wer), | Brahman) ; 26, | | 
84 | Rasik Ranjini .| Gadag ... | Do. e Gaurishankar 2B: imprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| : backeanaas, BE | 
| : eee mapecing 
MaRAtTHI, | | 
a 
85 Arunodaya ae Peta Oe ooo Weekly . ..-' KAshinath Vishnu Phadke.; Hindu (Chitpdwan 30C 
‘ ae | Brahman) ; 58. eae 
gy | A'ryAvart «. .-! Dhulia ... e| Do. | Vithal Lakshman Upasani; Hindu Sn 300 
| | Brahman) ; 39. | 
87 | Belgaum Samichar | Belgaum “ee Do. “1% Vari Bhiketji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman ni 325 
- ) | | 339," | 
g3_ | Bramhodaya -) Kolhapur ee OE ee eee era See 
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Mara’THI—continued, | | 
| \, 
| 
89 | Chandanshu see ..| Tasgaon : Weekly ... .-/ Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De-| ... 
| | shasth Brahman); 31. 
90 | Chandrakant... soe Chikodi ar ee a ..| Ganesh Moreshvar Khadilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| pawan Brahman); 3s. 
9] | Chandrodaya eco = eee Chiptun Do, «| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (OChitp4wan 250 
cs | Brahman); 30. 
92 | Chikitsak... pee -- Belgaum vee) Do. - Ab4ji Ramchandra SAvant ; Hindu (Maratha); 600 
) 4 
93 | Chitragupta ... eo Karad ... ' Do. .»| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda|_... 
Brahman) ; 36. 
94 | Dakshin Vritta ... ».» Kolhapur 1 aos .»»| Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 125 
| — sgenlya Kadyastha Prabhu) ; 65. 
95 | Deen Mitra a sis}: DOMORT 60 veil 5 DO .... saddéshiv Vishvanath Mayddey; Hindu} 1,000 
| | ' (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
9¢ | Deshakdlavartamin  ..: Erandol 1. 20. .... Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
, : : | Brahman), 39. 
97 | Dharwar Vritta ... wo Dharwar jas ae | Rao Saheb Antaji Ramchandra Joglekar;, 800 
| | | Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 54. | 
93 | Dnydn Sagar. v«., Kolhapur oe Do. al poses Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah-| 250 
! man); 38. | 
99 | Gurékhi ... »s, Boinbay... sae) Eas .. Vinayak Narfyan Bh4te; Hindu (Karhida; 2,400 
| | Brahman) ; 42. | 
100 | Gurdkhi ... ‘ia el Ee as vee Daily a Do. do. weet 0000 
10] | Hindu Punch... ww. Thana .. Weekly .. .. Shridhar VAaman Sathaye ; Hindu (Chitp4wan!| 300 
| | _ Brdéhman) ; 38. 
102 | Jagadadarsh oe ...| Ahmednagar ...' Do. ee+/ K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
| pawan Brahman) ; 52. | 
193 | Jagadhitechchhu .... Poona Do. ea Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 3,200 
7 | wan Br&hman) ; 72. | 
104. | Jagatsamachir ... ees! LNana Se. eee | Lrimbak A’baji Rije; Hindu (Kayasth' 400 
Ps | | Prabhu) ; 38. 
105 | Kal ooe| LOOMS ov. Do. eo Shivrim Mahadev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 3,900 
| ! (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 36. 
106 | Kalpataru.., .. Sholapur soo, D0, “ene | Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
: : Brahman) ; 45. 
107 | Karmanuk aan eat SOs oe DO | aes .| Hari Nardyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp4wan} 3,500 
| : & Brahman) ; 34. 
10g | Keral I<okil +» Bombay... ..| Monthly .| Krishnaji Narayay Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
! | Brahman) ; 47. 
109 Kesari eee ee ° Poona eee: Weekly e0e eee Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 13,000 
! (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 
119 | Khandesh Chitragupta .... Dbulia ... fo WE as ..| Bhau Réoji Sindekay; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
3 | Brahman) ; 23. 
11; | Khdndesh Vaibhav... Do. it a i a ..| Balwant Janirdan Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
| | | pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
112 , Kumta Vritte sci ...| Kumta ... ek Oe as eo.) Lakshman BAburéio Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvar 79 
! : Brékman) ; 44. 
1 13 Lokamata Lee e208 eee | Vengurla ve Do. ° Réamkrishna Gopal Pandit ; Hindu | (Gaud 100 
} | | Brahman) ; 25. 
: j 
‘14 | Lokaseva ... eee we) NAsik se as ».| Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
2 | | Brahman) ; 38. q 
115 | Mahdvdshtra Vritta oc | SAtATA 0 ae »| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 160 
| | : 36. 
116 | Moda Vritta a roo | Wai ee, Do. we oof KAshinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
| | : Brahman) ; 46. 
117 | Mumbai Vaibhav oee| Bombay... cos SUOULY. ase eo} Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
) pawan Hréhman) 41, ~ 
118 | Mumbai Vaibhav it I as | Weekly ,., obs Do. do. wo| 1,100 
119 | Nagar Samachar... oj Ahmednagar ,,.| Do. a. «.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
120 NAsik Vritt : eee eee Nasik eee eee Do eee eee Yash vant Hari Kale : Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
Braéliman): 27. | 
13) | Nipani Vaibhav .., “i Nipani ... a es eee “ "me Ramchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu &3 
réhman . 
129 | Nydy&Sindhu ...  ««/ Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... ...| Wiman Shridhar Kutde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman}; 39. 
123 | Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur Do. © ess eee! Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
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MaritHi—continued, 
Pandhari Mitr& .. ==... Pandharpur Weekly ... ae cE Bidkay; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Poona Vaibhav .| Vadgaon Do. : ‘ee ‘hana Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 | 
Prahodh Chandrika +| Jalgaon Do, ; ye co ‘a ay Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Prabodh Ratna ... .»| Barsi .| Monthly aa Parling Prabhu ‘Aya ; Hindu (Jangam); 51 .. 75 
Pratod .| Islampur vee Weekly .. -| Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
| (Karhida Brahman) ; 40. 
| Prak4shak... one eos} Bijapur ... sos Do. ; ag Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman); ne 
Réghav Bhushan oee| Yeola | Do. seal Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindv (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 
Satya Mitra coo = oe | MAlegaon.. Do. se — Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 
wee Shodhak .| Ratnagiri 4 Do. : gm sy mma Hindu (Chitp@wan 800 
| Sholapur Saméchar . | Shol4pur ve Do. .| Narsappa Abdanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 375 
134 Shrigonda Vritt .. vie Shrigonda ; Do. mY — Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
Shri Shahu coe ..| Batara cee 4 Do. . Yomi Diavle; Hindu (Karhada Brah- 100 
Shubh Suchak _... ft ae Do. a a Hindu (Chit- 150 
Sudarshan aa -»o| Ahmednagar | Do. we N ean +6 agg Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpdiwan 300 
Sudhakar ws | Do sf Ss Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan! 400 
| Udyamotkarsh ...| Bombay ... ee vse ee a80. 6% | 
Vartadarah »| Malvan ... ” Do. os pre viorg As npg ‘Nadkarni; Hindu 2.0 
14] ' Vengurla ee eae . Vengurla | Do. - ifn ie cage Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
142 | Vidya Vilas .| Kolhapur : Do. “a yer ss ne: nom — Hindu (Chit-| 600 
143 | Vidyarthi .. wis eee} Nandurbar | Do. v8 Sulishiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...| Do. eee wi Monthly 00 (1) Tindvet Balkrishna Nadkarni. 600 
: | : Vind po to wn th ccortes 
Vrittasar ... ee | Wal a Weekly ... ee Yakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
Vritta Sudha sa oo} Satara : Do. ad —— ange a Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Vy4pari .e-| Poona | Do : Nena Dad Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 200 
man) ; 36. 
SINDI. 
Khairkhdh Sind ... ees} Karachi mn Weekly ... .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 aoe 500 
Muin-ul-Isl4m_... ack aes me Re Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan; ni 
Sind Sudhaér..... ad ee ee eek Be ee ; hanohand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil);36 —,.. 50) 
locas ae oe a ke oa °| Do. ove ...| Jhamatmal hilohand Hindu (Bania); 42 .,, 400 
| 
Urpv. | 
Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... —...| Weekly... ; py nls aa ey Hamid Parrish 700 
‘Sultin-ul- Akhbar ve ear ae ee Do. do. re I 
MARA’THI AND ee, : | | , 
Chandrika ...| Bagalkot Se Weekly... bi Bando Trimbak Kcerur; Hindu (Deshastb 150: 
: j * | | | Brahman, Smarta); 30. 
Karnatak Vaibhav «+.| Bijapur ... oon EO | ee Ba ey ee i Hindu (Deshasth 30) 
Siddheshvar cco )=— vee! Bagalkut vee BOs nes ... Parashram Shiva)i Pow4r ; Alind: (Mar4tha); 12% 
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MARA’THI AND URDU. 


Champévati ; ...| Bid (Hyderabad; Weekly ... Krishnaraéo Trimbakréo Rajurkar; Hindu 
Deccan). ! (Braéhman) ; 30. : 


Gulbarga Samachar _...} Gulbarga He ~ Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Brahman); 43 ... 


PoRTUGU&SE-KONKANI. 


A Luz bod ‘ .| Weekly ... ..| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Gf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S = wu in gun) is, toe prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


a 
Now Name of Publication, | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, —— 
ok 3 | | 
GUJARATI. 
47a | Aftéb-e-Hind — ...| Bombay = wz Daily... 9} tases ws 
72a Sanj Vartaman oor Do, ase Do, ees COG rer eee 
| | 
Urov. oe 
| | 
152, | Mufid-i-Rozgar —...|._—- Do. ve Weekly sy Nene ns 
1528 Sir Punch eee ove Do. ove, Do. eee cexaas coe 
| ne a 
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Politics and the Publie Administration. 


1, “Amid the prayers and acclamations of a loyal and united Empire, 

3 Bae Edward VII has, at last, been crowned King of the 

ae eenation of His Majesty United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of 
Rast Goftar (24), 10th the British Dominions beyond the Seas.......... The 
Aug., Eng. cols. disappointment of June last has, if anything, served 
to bring the august occupant of the British Throne 

nearer to the hearts of his people, and enabled us to estimate his true place in 
the affections of his subjects all over the world. The cloud which then lowered 
on the Imperial Family but served to set off at greater advantage the worth 
and virtues of our beloved Sovereign and his noble Queen; and, if more 
chastened and subdued, we are at any rate richer to-day in our appreciation 
of the value and preciousness of our great national possession. Let us pray in 
the silent sanctuary of our heart that Providence in its infinite mercy may 
most munificently endow the reign of Edward VII with peace and plenty, and 
that it be productive of the greatest happiness both for himself and his 
subjects. With this prayer we hail his Coronation; in this hope we shall live.” 


2, ‘ Yestermorn witnessed the Coronation of Edward VII in the historical 
ih scnk Wied Vi0s Vous Abbey of Westminster, hallowed by centuries of all 
fe ad (19), that is solemn and divine, all that is soul-stirring and 
g., ung. cols. ; ; ‘ 
sublime, all that is representative of the moral great- 
ness and grandeur of England from the days of the Monk Monarch to those of 
Victoria the Good, and all that is mighty and majestic in the annals of the 
Empire.......... May King Edward and his popular Consort live long for the 
good of their people. And may it be the good fortune of India, in commemora- 
tion of yesterday’s auspicious event, to receive at His Majesty’s hands atan early 
day some permanent mark of his royal grace andjbeneficence such as may be 
remembered with feelings of the warmest gratitude by her chiidren and children’s 
children for ever.”’ 


3 ‘‘In spite of apprehensions of another postponement, amidst super- 
Native Opinton (34), 18th stitious fears and astrological forebodings, the 
sie Pa RAO Coronation of our beloved King-Emperor Edward VII 
ae did take place on the 9th August and filled the hearts 
of his subjects with unbounded gratification.... . Throughout the length and 
breadth of this vast dependency, far removed from the actual scene of the 
celebration, were manifested rejoicings, no less heartfelt and sincere than in 
the heart of the metropolis. Government functions and State services apart, 
there were prayer meetings and thanksgiving ceremonies held by people of all 
castes and denominations. The day was observed, by Government order, 
as a closed holiday and all schools and public offices were closed and business 
was almost completely suspended; and in every household, however poor, 
the day was observed as a special festival day by some addition to the usual 
dinner-menu, an additional prayer, or some other addition t» daily routine 
ey There is nothing surprising in this manifestation of spontaneous 
and genuine loyalty to the Sovereign. The Indian, citizen or peasant, cul- 
tured or illiterate, rich or poor, high or low, fulsome flatterer or unrelenting 
critic, is steeped in that sentiment. The Sovereign of the land, though 
mortal, is to them of divine origin, This is their theory, this their precept, 
this their tradition, their inborn instinct and life-long sentiment.......... And 
the prayer of all India is that God, who restored to our beloved King sufficient 
health and strength to pass through the long and arduous ceremony of the 
Coronation, may be pleased to grant him a long lease of life to reign over the 
Empire.” 


4, ‘ Saturday last was a day of rejoicing throughout the British dominions 

a = scattered over the whole world, and prayers to God 

K Sudhdrak (40), 11th Aug, +) save the King must have been offere!, with a 
ng. cols, age on ‘ 

unanimity seldom, ii ever, noticed before. The message 

which His Majesty has sent to the Viceroy on the eve of his Coronation bespeaks 


~ 
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his faith, piety and humility, and his keen solicitude for his subjects, Let us 
hope that Divine Providence will grant our Sovereign strength to fulfil the 
important duties that devolve on him as Emperor of India. May His Majesty 
rule as long as his illustrious Mother, the late good Queen Victoria did............. 
As the united prayer of men of all creeds and faiths to spare the King in his 
recent illness has been so completely answered, there is every hope that their 
united prayer on the present joyous occasion shall also be granted.” 


5. In a leading article on the Coronation of King Edward VIT the 
Bombaense refers to the beneficial influence of British | 
O Bombacnse (42), 9th Aug. syle throughout the world, and observes:—lIt is 
wonderful that the British kingdom which was at first confined to the British 
Isles has now extended itself to all parts of the world in the same manner as the 
ancient Roman Empire. But while the Romans preserved vast territories by 
force of arms, the British do so by diplomatic tactics. We, Goans, living under 
the benevolent protection of the British who have admitted us into all branches 
of the public service, even to the extent of admitting a countryman of ours into 
Parliament, hail with the greatest joy the Coronation of King Edward VII and 
join His Majesty’s other subjects in offering our prayers to the Most High that 
He may guide him in the discharge of the functions of his high office and spare 
him long to rule over the Empire, 


G6. In a leader on the Coronation of King Edward VII, the 4 Luz 
Tne (159). ¢ _ observes:—The magnificent demonstrations in cele- 
es bration of the Coronation are well merited by the 
great Monarch who during the short period of his reign has already abundantly 
shown his dee) interest in his Empire as is evidenced by his desire to see 
peace restored in his vast possessions in Africa. As an enlightened Sovereign, 
and as one possessing an intimate knowledge of the world and its people, he is 
esteemed and admired in all Foreign Courts, The joyful demonstrations in 
India are not a mere formality but are prompted by a sense of the sacred 
duty devolving on the people to display their love for their Sovereign and for 
the nation to whom not only Asia owes its civilization but also the dark 
continent of Africa its present prosperity and progress, 


7. “King Edward’s sudden indisposition and the consequent postponement 
Gujaréti (16), 10th Aug of the Coronation produced widespread grief and dis- 
ee °> appointment and during the first week of his confine- 
ment to bed the bulletins regarding his health were 
awaited with the deepest anxiety in India. England e»vuld not have felt 
more profound grief and sorrow over the misfortune that had overtaken His 
Majesty than India did, and the Indian Empire presented a scene which, though 
it could not be a joyous one, wasunique. Well, by the grace of Providence, the 
feeling of alarm and anxiety slowly disappeared with the gradual recovery 
of the King, and the 9th August was finally settled as the Coronation 
Day. ‘The events and trials of the last few weeks have still more endeared 
the Sovereign to. his subjects, and as was to be expected, the Coronation 
ceremony was yesterday celebrated with success amidst the manifestations 
of the joy and enthusiasm of the English people. By a strange combination 
of circumstances, the people of India could not participate in the rejoicings 
on the occasion Of the Coronation synchronously with their Hnglish 
fellow-subjects. To them it brings no change, no festivities, no rejoicings, 
Calculating Imperialists have in their wisdom reserved them for a future 
day. ‘To India the Coronation means no unity of Imperial feeling, no 
participation in the joys and pleasures of the unique celebration, though her 
grief-stricken heart throbbed in unison with that of Groat Britain six weeks 
ago. ‘lo Indians the Coronation Day was, by the dispensation of the Olympian 
Gods at Simla, a perfectly blank day, though if the latter had restrained their 
soaring thoughts, their lofty Imperial ambitions and their ardent love for 
magnificent display within becoming limits, Saturddy the 9th August could have 


been simultaneously observed as a day of universal rejoicing in India as well as 
in England, Durbars could have been held in each province or presidency or one 
graud Durbar at Calcutta worthy of the occasion. King Edward, however, is not 
responsible for the strange arrangements that were settled so far as this country 
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is concerned, The people of India congratulate the Emperor. on his recovery 
and offer their heartfelt felicitations to His Majesty as well as to the Empress 
on their Coronation which is the greatest event in their life. We sincerely join 
in the universal prayer that God may be pleased to vouchsafe to them lo 
life and happiness, shed the true glory of moral greatness on the British Gov- 
ernment and its representatives and encourage them to govern subject races by 
the pure unerring light of exalted and righteous ideals,” 


8. “Thesudden illness of the King-Emperor, which necessitated the 
: postponement of the Coronation Day, was, as it were, 
Pha wel — (91), 14th “4 providential feeler of the loyalistic pulse of the 
whole Empire. But every part of the Empire has 
come successfully out of the ordeal. And India, about whose loyalty ‘suspicions 
are often entertained in some quarters, was not behindhand in her expression 
of sincere sympathy for the unexpected illness of His Majesty........... It is 
in the nature of things that the Coronation should appeal to the Indian mind 
for reasons different from those for which it could appeal to an Englishman. 
The Coronation is, in the eyes of an Indian, the crowning of a Sovereign who 
as Prince of Wales had visited India, and who takes abiding interast in the 
welfare of the country. Besides, to the Indian mind which is proverbially 
fond of antiquity and traditions, an illustrious representative like King 
Edward of a long and noble line of Kings isa fit object of veneration. 
To the educated Indian of the present day the Coronation of the King- 
Emperor appeals also for another reason. It reminds him of the condition 
of India previous to the British rule, India, in the pre-British period, was 
only a geographical expression. xcept fora very short interval during 
the Muhammadan rule, the whole of India was never under one ruler. 
Unlike the social and religious systems of India, the political system had no 
traditions or continuity. The political atmosphere of the country had never 
known until recently any quiet. It was the scene Of constant changes and 
vicissitudes............. ‘To the educated Indian, therefore, the British rule 
implies unity of India under one rule. Whatever faults an educated Indian 
may find in the administration of the country —and there are not a few of 
these—he will and does frank!y admit that the British administration with its 
spread of Western education and civilization has created a national spirit 
in India. Formerly the various races and creeds in India had almost a racial 
or a religious spirit. Hach race and creed felt for itself alone and thought only 
of its own narrow and limited interests. But the British rule has welded 
all races and all creeds together by a common language, a common system of 
education, aud common interests and responsibilities, it has created higher and 
nobler aspirations for a better type of social and political organization and 
in the mind of an educated Indian the name of the British Sovereign is 
associated with the hope that these aspirations would one day be fulfilled. 
The day of the Coronation of King-limperor Edward VII must thus be a 
day of rejoicing to the educated or uneducated Indian a3 reminding him of the- 
blessings he enjoys under British rule and of the hope of receiving further 
blessings from the benign Emperor.” 


9, “On Saturday last King Edward VIL was the most blessed man 
on the face of the earth. Sovereign of the greatest 
Empire that has ever existed, and popular as few 
other Sovereigns can be, he was crowned amid the 
blessings of the millions under his happy sway. Conquer disease, and conquer 
thy enemies, are two of the most important benedictions pronounced upon a 
King in the East: both these wishes had been literally realised in the caso 
of king Edward before his Coronation. May he live long, and may his 
Empire enter upon a fresh era of peace and prosperity | ”’ 


Voice of India (14), 16th 
Aug. 


10. In view of the untold blessings which India enjoys under British 
rule, she cannot choose a more fitting occasion for 


Hindi Punch (18), 9th Aug. yeioicing than the Coronation of the King-Empzror, 


It may seem parodoxical, but it is nevertheless true, that the steady deciine, 
which came over India since the glorious days of Akbar, was in reality a 
blessing to the vountry in disguise. For, otherwise, the British would never 
gon 648—4 
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have dreamt of coming over to India with the noble mission of spreading. 
peace and good-will throughout .the country. To-day under the fostering 
eare of the British Government, the country has been entirely freed from the 
bloodshed and disorder rampant in pre-British times and from the tyranny 
of illiterate rulers sunk in the lowest depths of degradation and immorality. 
The light of knowledge has begun to shed its rays upon the Indians and has 
filled their minds with an ambition to raise their country to the level of the 
more advanced nations of the world. Such is the marvellous transformation 
wrought by British rule in the country and it, therefore, behoves the Indians 
not to stint their demonstrations of joy at the Coronation of England’s 
King. The fervent prayer of the masses to-day throughout the length and 
breadth of the country is that the Almighty may grant to King Edward VII 


-a long and prosperous reign eclipsing in glory and felicity even the reigns 


of the renowned Aryan Kings Harischandra and Rama. [In another 
place the paper has a cartoon in which His Majesty is depicted as sitting 
on his ancestral throne in Westminster Abbey. Hind stands close by lean- 
ing against a pillar on which are carved the words of the Proclamation of 
1858. She offers as her tribute to His Majesty a tray of fruits and sweetmeats, 
representing her loyalty and gratitude, and addresses the King-Emperor as 
follows :—‘ Beloved Sovereign, at this solemn and auspicious moment, deign 
graciously to accept my heart’s homage. I seek no other favour than Your 
Majesty’s kind fulfilment of your beloved mother’s sacred pledges ; and I cannot — 
wait upon you with a better wish than that you may rule long, happy in the 


love of your noble Queen and in the contentment and loyal devotion of your 
countless subjects.’ | 


11. It is under the protecting shadow of the British Government that 
Gujaréti (16), 10th Ang. this ancient land of the Aryas has emerged from 
centuries of chao3 and disorder and begun to enjoy 
the blessings of peace and good government ; and it is this connection with the 
great and liberty-loving British nation that has enabled the Indians to form 
an intelligent conception of their political rights and privileges and inspired 
them with an ambition to elevate their country to the rank of the great 
powers of the world. It is, therefore, our bounden duty to pay our loyal tribute 
of homage and gratitude to King Edward VII on his formal Coronation in 
Westminster Abbey on Naturday last. King Edward is destined to be the 
central figure in the history of the British Empire for some years to come, 
and it is our earnest hope that he will strengthen the foundations of that 
Empire by continuing unbroken the lofty traditions of beneficence, justice and 
love of independence to which Britain owes her present proud position in 
the world. India hails with one voice King Edward as her Sovereign Lord, 
for though for the moment she has been disappointed in her hopes of 
receiving substantial political concessions in commemoration of the Coronation, 
she is convinced at heart that it is only with the help of a democratic nation 
like the British that she ,will realize her ideals of a higher political life and 
enjoy the blessings of self-government under British suzerainty. 


12, Last week witnessed two important hse oe ore close on the 
a heels of the other, véz., the installation of the Maharaja 
wane Seeee Vit cod eee of Mysore and the Coronation of His Majesty King 
titure of the Maharaja of Edward VII. ‘The Coronation has lost much of its 
Mysore. - interest owing to its postponement, but we must never- 
Kesait (109), ath Ang. theless hasten to offer our humble tribute of congratula- 
tions to His Majesty on thegrand occasion. His Majesty was duly discharging the 
duties of his exalted position for the last year and a half, but he attached such | 
supreme importance to this ceremonial that although he was suddenly taken jj] 
he wanted to go through the ceremony even at the risk of his life. But, 
thanks to his own robust constitution and the skill of his medical attendants, he 
has emerged safe from the ordeal. It is now our earnest prayer that God may 
be pleased to grant a long lease of life to His Majesty and enable him to enjo 
his glorious heritage for many a year to come. Considerable importance algo 
attaches to the other event of the week, viz., the installation of the Maharaja 
of Mysore, as it sets at rest the fears as to the future of the State entertained in 


some quarters, ever since the death of the late Maharaja which took place about 


. 
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ten years ago. When the rendition—an event which may well be compared to 
the snatching away of a diamond from the jaws of a crocodile—took place in 
1881 and the father of the present Maharaja was invested with full powers, 
his administration was watched with jealous eyes by European officials and 
with high hopes by his people. His untimely death, however, blasted all 
these hopes and the State was placed under the control of a Regency in which 
the European officiat’ element predominated, Serious apprehensions were, 
therefore, entertained as to the future of the State, but fortunately they 
have now been dispelled and it is a matter for rejoicing that one of 
the most ancient Hindu States has again been placed in the hands of a 
Hindu ruler. Just asthe annexation of Satara, Nagpore and other Native 
States constitutes a lasting blot on British Indian administration, the 
rendition of Mysore will remain ever memorable, so far as it goos, as an 
instance of the British sense of justice. That the Coronation of} His Majesty 
King Edward VII and the investiture of the Maharaja of Mysore should 
have taken place almost simultaneously is certainly a. curious coincidence. 
All such ceremonials being similar in character, those present at the 
investiture of the Maharaja of Mysore must have got an idea of the Coro- 
nation ceremony performed in London. As the common object of these 
ceremonials is to invest with divine importance individuals who are nowise 
physically different from the rest of humanity, they are necessarily most imposing 
in character. These occasions are generally signalised by kings by the bestowal of 
some extraordinary concessions to their people and an ancient Hindu king is 
said to have set free even the caged birds in his dominions as a mark of rejoicing 
for his coronation. We earnestly hope that both His Majesty King Edward VII 
and the Maharaja of Mysore will try to emulate the example of the said king 
and order the release of deserving prisoners, do justice to those who are groaning 
under oppression, relieve the sufferings of the poor and restore freedom to 
those whose abilities have only been instrumental in depriving them of their 
liberty at the pleasure of the powers that be. 


13. ‘India was conspicuously represented at the Coronation ceremony. 
Maharaja Dowlat Singh and the Maharaja of Bikanir 
Indian representatives and accompanied the Prince of Wales, and the Maharajas 
area aE bong Majes- of Cooch Behar, Idar and Gwalior accompanied the 
“fe seiges Boe were King in the procession to Westminster Abbev. 
A ode Meter bs hen Indian troops lined the route to Whitehall. In the 
Abbey Indian faces and Indian jewels could not have 
failed to attract attention. On the other hand, the reflex of all the grandeur 
and magnificence of the scene must have indelibly impressed itself upon the 
hearts of the Indian notabilities who had the good fortune to witness the unique 
ceremony ; and the Maharaja Kumar Tagore, in the address presented on behalf 
of the Indian representatives, rightly observed: ‘ In all we felt and experienced 
that we were indeed the representatives of nearly 300 millions of people.’ ‘The 
art of ruling is great, but the art of entwining the affections of myriads around 
one’s personality is greater, That King Edward is master of this latter art is 
manifest from the message sent by His Majesty to his Indian subjects 
through His Excellency the Viceroy.” 


Aug. 


14. The King-Emperor’s message to his Indian subjects is sure to be 
received with unbounded joy and gratification through- 

The King-Emperor’s mes- out the length and breadth of the country. It breathes 
sage to his Indian mies : sentiments of genuine sympathy and love for the 
; eneenes enshed (50) oe people, who on their part have spontaneously displayed 
J | their devotion to their Sovereign by reciting fervent 
prayers for his long life and prosperity from every temple and mosque in 
the country on the Coronation Day. His Majesty’s message further testifies 
to his complete and unhesitating confidence in the devotion and affection 
of his Indian subjects towards his person and thus serves to effectually silence 
even the most captious revilers of Indian loyalty. Let us hope His Majesty 
will make a practical recognition of Indian loyalty by granting substan- 
tial concessions and privileges to the Indians on the occasion of the Delhi 


Durbar. 
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15. Itis a matter for gratification that His Majesty the King-Emperor 

| should have remembered India at the time of his 
KAl (105), 26th Aug. Coronation, and' have sent a gracious message to her 
people thanking them for their sympathy towards him during his recent illness. 
His Majesty, however, has favoured the people of England with a more substantial 
gift, viz., Osborne Palace and the vast estates surrounding it. It is to be regretted 
that the King could not confer some substantial boon upon India also, but it must 
be borne in mind that he has no choice left to himself in such matters. The 
constitution has vested so little power in him that it is rot possible for him 
to bestow any privileges upon his subjects except with the consent of his 
Ministers. The King’s assurance that he would follow in the foot-steps of his 
late mother has made some of our people bubble over with joy. But to us 
such joy appearspremature, The late Queen-Empress had, no doubt, given some 
pledges to the Indians in the Proclamation of 1858, but most of those pledges were 
not redeemed in her reign. Now does the King, by giving the assurance above 
referred to, mean that the pledges will remain unfulfilled during his rule also ? 
And are the people of [ndia iv rejoice at such an assurance? But surely 
it would not be right for us to blame His Majesty if he is not able to fulfil the 
promises of the Proclamation, for as we have already shown, he is so helpless 
under the British constitution that he can do very little on his own initiative. 


16. The British public, it seems, has at last begun to realize the meanness 
of the proposal to throw upon poor India the whole 
Alleged injustice of throw- of the cost of the India Office Reception, and a large 
ing upon India the cost of art of the expenditure connected with the entertain- 
the entertainment of the : ; x 
Indian Coronation guests. ment of the Indian Coronation guests. But some 
Kesari (109), 12th Aug. partisans of the India Office are at present seeking 
to defend in the columns of friendly newspapers the 
narrow-minded policy of the Secretary of State for India. They argue that 
a hundred thousand pounds sterling is a mere flea-bite to the Indian Treasury 
which, they contend, can afford to spare the amount for the purpose of creating a 
sound Imperial sentiment amongst the people. It thus seems that Anglo- 
Indian officers feel no hesitation in spending lakhs of rupees from the Indian 
Treasury on empty pageants, although they invariably trot out the plea of want 
of funds whenever a proposal is made to them for a reduction of the salt duty. 
But however convinced the India Office might be of the reasonableness of its 
policy, sensible Englishmen {regard it as too mean. Lord George Hamilton is 
at present being plied with questions in Parliament on the subject not only by 
the well-wishers of India like Messrs. Caine, Laboucherre and Redmond, but even 
by Sir M. M. Bhavnagree, and it is some consolation to learn that His Lordship 
is in communication with the Treasury about the matter and that he expects 
a satisfactory settlement of the question at an early date. 


17. ‘The Kalpataru, writing on the same subject, disapproves of the sugges- 
Kalpatarn (106), 10th Aug. tion made by a correspondent of the Madras Mail, 
about inviting subscriptions from retired Anglo- 
Indian officers for the purpose ol defraying the expenses of the entertainment 
of the Indian Coronation guests, and remarks :—The suggestion made by our 
contemporary misses the point of the complaints made by the Native Press in 
the matter. So numerous are the unjust burdens falling on the Indian tax- 
payer that a trifling addition to them one way or the other would not make 
him perceptibly the worse for 1t. Our protest against the attitude of the 
India Office is based on principle and not on pecuniary grounds, Is it gracious 
on the part of England to compel India to pay for the hospitality proffered 
to her by the King-Emperor? And why should invidious distinctions in the 
matter be made between Indian and Colonial guests? Itis really deplorable 
that England in her financial relations with India should invariably display 
an utter absence of a sense of justice and fairness—let alone generosity. 


18, A correspondent of the India justly characterises the decision of 
ieee Lord George Hamilton +e the cost of the India 
Alleged disrespectful treat- Qffice Reception as a fraudulent breach of trust, 


ment of the Indian guests ats; : ip GP Ars teh 
sa dedtin Cities Racmaitt inasmuch as His Lordship is required by the 


Kesari (109), 12th Aug. law to spend the Indian revenues in the interests of 
India alone. Even if, by a stretch of imagination, the 


17 


said function can be made to appear to have some distant connection with | 


Indian interests, still to invite Indian guests to take part in the Coronation 
festivities and then to throw the cost of their entertainment on their impoverished 
countrymen is entirely opposed to the principles of morality and good breeding. 
Lord George Hamilton, who isin communication with the Treasury on the 
subject, expects a satisfactory settlement of the question, but we only hope that 
the settlement, instead of being satisfactory to Lord George alone, will also 
prove satisfactory to the people of India. It appears from the correspondence 
columns of some newspapers in England that many of the Indian visitors 
were dissatisfied with the arrangements connected with the reception. They 
complain that the function.was held at the premises of a Government office 
instead of at one of the London palaces, that only single-horse carriages were 
provided for them, that there was no free intercourse between the guests and the 


hosts and that they were treated only as the equals of Indian Military Officers. 
They protest that had they known beforehand that such treatment was to be 


accorded to them, they would never have taken the trouble to come all the 
distance from India. So our visitors to London seem at last to have awakened 
to the fact that it is not for honouring India that they have been invited 
to England, but for the purpose of dazzling their eyes with a sight of the 
might and glory of England and perhaps of bringing home to their minds 
their state of subjection. This pilgrimage to England, however, will 
have served a good purpose if we do not forget in future the lesson it 
has taught us. 


19. It would be disingenuous to conceal our gratification at the report 
that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 

Gratification at the report- abandoned his intention of visiting India at the time 
- ae sgry rag ages of the Delhi Durbar, It is impossible to belaud too 
oes the Princo of Wales, Highly the action of His Royal Highness which is 
Deshi Mitra (54), 7th Aug. clearly prompted by generous and sympathetic 
motives. The country is at present grovellivg in the 

depths of misery and poverty, owing to an unbroken succession of calamities 
for the last five years, and she can ill afford at the present juncture to 
meot the heavy expenses which are sure to be entailed by the royal visit. 
We vield to none, however, in our devotion to the Royal family, particularly 
to the heir-apparent, and we hope he will select a more opportune. moment 
for his proposed visit, so as to enable the Indians to accord a fitting and right 


royal welcome to their future ruler. 


20. The Coronation has afforded tosome enthusiasts an opportunity to boast 

SS that King Edward has outdistanced all the Sovereigns 

"Kal (105), hoc epad of the world, past and present, in point of the vastness of 

r the Empire acknowledging his sway at the time he was 

crowned. This boast, however, is utterly vain and delusive, for though it is an 
inborn trait in men. to take the most favourable view of what belongs to them- 
selves, the truth must be told that the so-called vast Empire of the British repre- 
sents but a very small portion of the earth. Moreover, our knowledge of the past 
is extremely limited, and extends, at the most, to the tenth century belore 
the Christian era. It would, therefore, be quite erroneous to assume that 
in ancient times there did not exist a single Empire rivalling the British 
Empire in point of vastness. Of course, the vast extent of the British Empire 
can justly fill the minds of the subjects of Great Britain like ourselves with 
pride. But to a disinterested outsider as well as to the Almighty, the question 
for consideration is not “ How vast the British Empire is?”, but “By what 
means so vast an Empire was obtained? ”. The Almighty sits in judgment 
on all the Empires on this globe and He will decide in favour of those only 
which are founded on virtue, retigiousness, justice and morality. Now, though 
the British Empire may not be wholly based on immaculate principles, there 


ig no doubt that the above qualities are found init in a greater degree than 


in other Empires. It would, therefore, be appropriate for us to take a pride in 

the British Empire for this latter fact, but to do so simply on account of its 

vastness is quite absurd. © | 3 | oa ) 
con 643-5. | 
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21. British character, with all its shortcomings, is distinguished by 
—  _  gome traits which are bound to command sponta- 
pasties : traits in British | gg universal ope mrye pr emg the 
ritish, as a nation, are ardent lovers of their country’. 
enloaiaaca coin and of freedom. Few nations have striven so ofhen 
and in such a disinterested spirit as the English to help weak and conquered : 
nations in throwing off the trammels of foreign yoke. Greece and Italy owe 
their independence chiefly to England’s help. Had the Boers been struggling | 
for independence with any other European nation, the English would have: 
been the first to extend to them a helping hand with a view to deliver them. 
from thraldom. An English writer goes so far as to observe that had India . 
been not under British rule, Englishmen wouid have regarded the Mutiny of 
1857 as a holy war waged in the sacred cause of freedom, Nay, they would 
have given active support to the rebel leaders such as Nana Sahib and Tantia 
Topi, and would have belauded their heroism and love of freedom, and ranked 
them by the side of Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel. It can be said, therefore, 
that it was the misfortune of India that she had to fight against England herself 
in 1857. Otherwise, who knows what turn the course of Indian history would 
have taken during the last fifty years ? | 


22. “It is difficult to understand why the Injia Office was at all repre- 
sented at the meetings of the Colonial Conference, 

The Colonial Conference which had been holding its sittings in London under 
and grievances of Indian set- the presidency of Mr. Chamberlain.......... It was 


Tee ot tadia (14), 16th hardly likely that the self-contained Colonies would 
Aug. care to bother about the interests of the Indian Empire 


when more important questions concerned them. But 
the hope is entertained in certain quarters that at least one subject affecting the 
status of our countrymen in the Colonies may be discussed at the Conference 
and set at rest once for all. And weare happy to note that steps are being taken 
to broach this matter at an early date. It is reported that Mr. Chamberlain is 
communicating with Lord Milner on the position of Indians in South Africa, 
and that an authoritative pronouncement on the subject will soon be made, 
This is good news indeed, and the Colonial Secretary well deserves our gratitude 
for it.” 


23. ‘ We learn that there is a great want of cheap native labour in 
Pe en Johannesburg and other parts of Africa, There is 
Government of India toen- ® Proposal for importing Chinese labour. Why are 
courage the emigration of not the famine-stricken Indians sent out to Africa ? 
famine-stricken Indians to JBecause the European colonists are afraid that the 
South Africa, Indians, in the course of a few years, will oust the 
POET Leh Ten European settlers from all occupations by their thrift, 
industry and perseverance. We trust the Indian Government will exert its 
influence in the matter of sending out emigrants from here to Africa. At any 
rate the Indians may be allowed admission into the malarial swampy districts, 
where it is nearly impossible for Europeans to live. The starving Indians are 
ready to run the risk of death by malarial fever than starvation. The Indians 
have a better claim on the British colonists than the Chinese, for India is the 
milch-cow of the British nation.” 


. 


24. Gujarit seems fated this year to undergo another. severe ordeal of 
3 famine. We are afraid the resources of Government 
Request to Government will be strained almost to the breaking point in 


to abandon the Delhi Durbar . . .  * * 
egy cage ge gay ener BM with the threatenec distress, but it is their 


famine in the Presidency. duty nevertheless to spend every pie they can obtain in 
Vrittasér (145), 11th Aug.; relieving the sufferings of the famine-stricken people. 
Gujardt Mitra(17),10thAug.; ‘With the calamity grimly staring the people in the 
paps Fest sge (51),13th face, the expediency of abandoning the proposed 
ug.; Gurdkht (100), 13th D : pac) ay e 
Aug.; Deshi Mitra(54),7th Durbar at Delhi suggests itself toall sensible minds. 
Aug. Thousands of hungry mouths can be fed with the 
~~ engrmous’sums of money which will be squandered 
on the State pageant at Delhi. It is the duty of our Native Chiefs at least to 


( 
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refrain ‘from attending the Durbar in the interests of their subjects, but it is” 
hopeless to expect that they would ever follow our advice. They must unques-: 
tioningly obey the mandate issued to them by the Viceroy to witness the. 
imposing tamasha of British glory at Delhi, for they view it with much the 
same feelings as. those of a prisoner for whose arrest a Magistrate issues a 
warrant. [The Bombay Samdchar, the Gujardt Mitra, the Deshi Mitra and 
the Gurdkhi also urge Government to abandon the Delhi Durbar in view of 
_ the threatened famine in the Presidency, and belaud the three Chiefs of 
Kathidwar who, in view of the impending distress in their respective States,. 
are reported to have declined the Viceroy’s invitation to them to attend the 
Durbar. | 


25. The list of native gentlemen invited to attend the Delhi Durbar 


is, no doubt, satisfactory in its representative charac- 
Selection of guests forthe te» But it is very limited, and is in that respect dis- 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi, Saag ’ pec 
Mahrétta (8), 10th Aug.  ®%Ppointing tosome extent. The names of Kathidwér 
_ Chiefs invited to Delhi have also been published. It 
appears that from among the large number of Chiefs in Cutch and other places 
in the northern part of the Presidency, only a few have been selected for the 
honour. This makes one curious to know which of the Jahagirdars of the Southern 
Maratha Country and the southern part of the Presidency will beinvited. Delay 
in the publication of their names is causing some anxiety, as dame rumour is busy 
in insinuating that Government do not intend to invite them at all, and that 
the Raja of Kolhapur alone has been asked ‘o attend with his feudatories......... 
Ruling Chiefs and Jahagirdars are the aristocracy and nobility of the country. 
They have, therefore, better claims than the gentry who are far below them in 
everr respect. They are, moreover, feudatories of the King-Emperor himself. 
een. One and all of them, small or great, are, therefore, entitled to 
creat respect and consideration. In this Presidency the Native Chiefs have 
never been excluded from any Durbar, and have always been accorded 
precedence over the gentry in the matter of State ceremonials. Their exclusion 
from the Delhi Durbar will mean the ignoring of a most important and powerful 
factor in the social and political life of this Presidency. They will consider 
their exclusion asa great slight, if they dare not take it as an insult. Sixty 
or seventy native gentlemen, having no pretensions to the position and 
rank held by the Chiefs, have been invited, while the Chiefs are considered 
unworthy of the honour. While the feudatories of Kolhapur will follow 
their Raja, those of the King-Emperor, whose Coronation is to be celebrated, 
will be left out inthe cold. They will thus have everyreason to feel very 
much aggrieved anc to consider that they have been subjected to a very 
humiliating treatment. They will be much lowered in the estimation of 
their subjects, who form one-third of the entire population of the Presidency, 
and who may be led to think that the Chiefs have incurred the displeasure of 
Government.......... lt may be urged that want of room atthe Durbar is 
the reason for their exclusion, and that no slight or disrespect ismeant. The 
feelings of these Chiefs and Jahagirdars are, however, likely to be wounded, if 
the natural order of things is reversed, and if they are made to believe that their 
position is so low that they are not considered fit to be accorded a place among as 
many as twelve thousand guests, So far asthe Southern Maratha Country 
is concerned, much room is not wanted, as only four or five Chiefs are ina 
position to attend the Durbar. They are (1) the Pant Pratinidhi, (2) the Pant 
Sachiv, (3) the Chief of Mira}, Senior, (4) the Chief of Kurundwad, Senior. 
The rest are minors excepting the Nimbalkar of Faltan, who is too old to 
bear the fatigue of a long journey. The attendance of these Chiefs with a 
small following will certainly not cause much inconvenience in the Durbar 
Hall, while it will obviate much needless discontent and dissatisfaction,’ 


26. <A correspondent. signing himself ‘ Pro Bono Publico’ writes a letter 
Kal (105), 15th Ang. to the Mahrdtta, in which he expresses the fear that 
Boge: the Chiefs and Sardars, whose names have been omitted 
from the list of guests invited to the Delhi Durbar, will consider that 
the Government have treated them with discourtesy. If the correspondent 
has really voiced the opinion of the Sardars and Chiefs, the latter are 
certainly to be pitied. ‘Their ancestors would never have stooped to cringing 
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and importunate solicitation for any favours nor would they have allow- 
ed others to do so on their bebalf.. Are the present Chiefs and Sardars 
utterly devoid of self-respect? And what. is there at Delhi that should 
make them so eager to go there? It is true that during the Peshwa’s 
regime the Maratha Sardars were very eager to go to Delhi, but that was 
for quite a different purpose; they certainly did not proceed there to 
witness empty tamashas. Moreover, is it not time for the Chiefs to disabuse 
themselves of the notion that they will be treated with respect at Delhi? It is 
announced that Lord Curzon will pay return visits to not more than three 
Chiefs selected from each Presidency, and it is also said that some of the Chiefs 
will have to attend on the Viceroy as his pagesduring the ceremony. How 
strange that, in the face of all these facts, our Chiefs and Sardars should betray 
an inordinate hankering for witnessing the pompous pageant at Delhi? 


27. “It appears from the list published officially of guests invited to the Delhi 
thcts te ON te Durbar that Sheth Navroji Pestonji Vakil, ©.I.E., 
hie, Ta, Oo (24), Rao Bahadur Himatlal Dhirajram, the Municipal 
aren : President, and Khan Bahadur Fardunji Cooverji Tara- 
porewala, O.I.E., Executive Engineer of our city, have received the honour of 
an invitation. Looking to the practice hitherto followedin issuing invitations 
on such memorable occasions as Durbars, we are not disposed to find much fault 
with the above selection, although it would have given universal satisfaction 
if a representative of the educated community of this city also had been 
selected. Significant as this omission is, the absence of the name of the Nagar 
Sheth of Almedabad in the list is still moreso. The Nagar Sheth has from 
time immemorial been looked upon by the people as their leader, and in 
honouring him with an invitation for the pageant at Delhi, the authorities 
would have honoured the entire city. We believe this omission is due to 
oversight, and we invite to it the attention of Mr. Pratt, the Collector, and the 
Honourable Mr. Lely, Commissioner, N. D., who having been sufficiently long 
in our midst are presumably acquainted with the hereditary claims and high 
position of the Nagar Sheth, and trust they will get the error rectified ere long 
by the higher authorities.”’ 


28. ‘‘Could not Lord Northcote see his way to inviting one or two more 
men to attend the Delhi Durbar and make the list of 
guests from Sind thoroughly representative? As it is, 
only three men—the Honourable Mir Allahbuksh, 
Sirdar Mahomed Yakulb and Mr. Edulji Dinshaw—have been invited. Nota 
word can be said against the selection so far as it goes. All the three gentle- 
men,can undoubtedly be ranked among the leading citizens of the Province, 
and are fit for the distinction conferred upon them, But it would be wrong to 
say that they sufficiently represent the whole of the Province. Certain important 
interests in Sind remain unrepresented. In a matter like this no section of the 
ublic should be given cause for dissatisfaction. That the Government of 
mbay have given such cause to some, there could be little doubt. We 
should think it is not yet too late to set the matter right, If, in deference to 
public opinion, Lord Northcote revises the list of Sind guests, he will be 
following a precedent set by his illustrious chief—the Viceroy. It will be 
remembered how this far-sighted statesman at once amended the constitution 
of the Universities Commission as soon as. he found that it had not met with 
public approval.” : 
29. “It appears that all the important Anglo-Indian newspapers in 
India and Burma have been invited to send their 
representatives to Delhi for a fortnight commencing 


Prabhat (44), 2nd Aug., 
Eng. cols, 


Invitations to Anglo-Indian 
and native journalists to the 


> Balt Dosbae. from the 27th December next, Government of course 


Mahrétta (8), 10th Aug. | undertake to provide for their lodging and boarding. 
Even conveyances will be placed at the disposal of 

these: representatives. The Anglo-Indian Press will thus be the guest of the 
Government in a truer sense than most of the other guests at the Durbar. So 
far we know of no invitation sent to any of the Native newspapers, though it 
bable that the Native Press will not be altogether ignored. But whether 
ative newspaper or two receive the invitation, the Native Press cannot 


is 
a 
be sufficiently represented at the Durbar. Nor, on the other hand, will 
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any Native newspapers be over-anxious to take the. trouble to go to Delhi. 
Native editors cannot be expected to be able either to appreciate and enjoy all 
the big affairs, famashas and pageantries connected with the Durbar or to 
supply to the newspaper-reading world such brilliant descriptions of the 
Durbar, or bestow such high eulogies on the heads that conceived and the 
hands that carried out the idea of the grand famasha as would be regarded 
wortuy of the occasion. In fact, an essential condition of the success of a 
Durbar like the present is to secure reporters that would spend all the 
wealth of their art upon their task and laud to the skies the moving spirits of 
the function. This the Native Press will not be sable to do, as its feelings 
on the occasion would be only of a mixed character; and it is, therefore, 
as well, all things considered, that Government invitations will not be too 
liberally issued to the Native Press,”’ 


30. It is reported that the Viceroy does not intend to accord the honour of 
| ; ; a return visit to the Native Chiefs invited to the Delhi 
vines kana et Durbar except only to three selected from each Pre- 
ing the visits of Native Sidency. The excuse trotted out by His iixecellency 
Chiefs invited to the Delhi 1s that of want of time, but we are afraid it will not be 
ee readily accepted by the native public. Why cannot the 
ie vs “Satya Shodha ( 182), | SS ot the proceedings connected with the 
re: 4 ca ’ Durbar be made to extend over a day more, so as to 
enable the Viceroy to return the visits of all the 
invited Chiefs? Oriental notions of etiquette attach much importance 
to the formality of a return visit by the Viceroy, and we are afraid 
that the Chiefs, who are left out in the cold, will feel that they have 
been treated with discourtesy. ‘There is absolutely no reason, so far as we can 
see, why Lord Curzon should set aside the precedent of the Durbar of :476 in the 
present case. Lord Lytton could find time and had the grace to return the visits 
of all the Native Chiefs invited to the Durbar of 1876. Does Lord Curzon fight 
shy of an additional item in the Durbar programme under the fear that it will put 
too severe a strain upon his energies? |The Satya Shodhak, writing in a some- 
what similar strain, remarks that the step proposed to be taken by Lori Curzon 
will damp the loyal enthusiasm of the Chiefs and serve as a bad precedent on the 
occasion of future State ceremonials, | 


31, “India has been given the largest doze of the doctrine of free trade | 


| almost to the point of its proving fatal to her commercial 
Adverse comments on the and industrial prosperity. ‘That principle has been 
proposed levy of duty on the given the fullest play in the interests of English traders 
export of Indian tea. mg 
Gujarati (16), 10th Aug., and manufacturers. But English capitalists who have 
Eng. cols. been exploiting India could not have made much 
| progress in some of their enterprises if the principle 
of free trade had not been departed from and the Indian legislature stepped in 
to foster their industries by protective legislation. ‘Tea and indigo planters 
obtain coolie labour under what is euphemistically called an abnormal system. 
It was his zeal to reform and humanise the system that brought the retired 
Chief Commissioner of Assam into conflict with Lord Curzon and the Assam 
planters, The Viceroy has all along shown a decided tendency to encourage 
British capitalists and afford them all facilities. We wish he had shown halt 
that solicitude to encourage or protect a single struggling or decaying Indian 
industry. His countervailing duties on the imports of sugar, though they are 
meant to protect the sugar industry in India, will really protect only the 
manufacturers of sugar in Mauritius, Whether any native manufacturer will 
profit is problematical. Now it is proposed to levy a very small duty on the 
export of Indian. tea at the rate of one-fourth of a pie per pound for pushing 
that article in the Indian and foreign markets, The yield is estimated to be 
3 lakhs a year. If Lord Curzon and Lord George Hamilton are prepared to go 
so far, will they tell the Indian public why the mill industry of Bombay has 
been allowed to be unjustly hampered by the imposition of countervailing 
duties on Indian cotton fabrics? Are Government prepared to utilise the 
receipts from this impost for the purpose of enabling Indian mill-ownersto push 
their cotton fabrics abroad and improve their own machinery for the production 
of finer counts? Apart from this, we do not see what good will accrue to the 
Indian peasant by tempting him to drink adulterated tea and thus teaching 
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him a questionable habit. The habit, once contracted, cannot be easily given 
up, and it is a serious question whether the poor peasant, who is to be taught 
to indulge in a doubtful luxury at the direct instigation and intervention of the 
State, will get good tea for half an anna. Tea drinking might be good for the 
more favourably circumstanced sections of the community. But we strongly 
protest against entrapping poor people into injurious and expensive temptations 
of any kind and crippling their already scanty resources which are badly 
needed for meeting their daily wants, with a view to enable tea planters to earn 
dividends from 6 to 10 per cent. without any corresponding advantage to the 
country or to the helpless and ill-paid labourers on tea plantations.”’ 


32. “In our last article on the subject we pointed out that the Public 
se Service Commission had failed to do full justice to the 
Mokrdsia (8), 10th Ang. claims of Natives in the Police as also in other depart- 
ee ments, and expressed a hope that the Police Com- 
mission would consider the matter in a broad and _ statesmanlike spirit. 
Things have also taken such a turn since the appointment of the Public 
Service Commission that one cannot expect much difficulty in the way 
of the Police Commission being persuaded to consider the claims of Natives 
more favourably. For, in the first place, the plausible arguments urged 
by the Public Service Commission against the employment of Natives in 
the higher ranks of the Police have been losing force year after year 
owing to Native Police officers giving evidénce of their increased efficiency 
in most matters of Police administration.......... It is now too late in the 
day to urge that Natives are not fit enough to be entrusted with the charge 
of a district. For the Public Service Commission has recommended the 
appointment of Natives to the posts of District Judge as well as District 
Magistrate. And when the judicial and even the executive administration of 
whole districts can be safely entrusted to Natives, it is simply idle to say that 
the Police administration of a district cannot also be so entrusted. The main 
point to be remembered in this connection is that though the appointment of 
a Police Superintendent gives him the charge of a whole district, he has for all 
practical purposes no independent existence but may be truly regarded as only 
a tool in the hands of the District Magistrate. If one looks into the Bombay 
District Police Act, he will find that so far as the people are concerned, the 
Police Superintendent has no powers which he can exercise without being at any 
stage subject to effective control by the District Magistrate. ‘I'he few independent 
‘power: which he possesses are purely departmental. In all important matters in 
which the District Superintendent can come in direct conflict with the people 
so as to affect the racial or religious prejudices of any class or classes, he is 
rigorously under the control of the District Magistrate; and it follows that if a 
Native may be appointed to the charge of a district asa Magistrate, no objection 
can possibly be made to his being appointed to the subordinate and less responsible 
post of a Police Superintendent.” 


33. The Police in India is now on its trial, and it will not do for us to 
| allow the defendant to be his own judge, or combine 
PRET) te ae in his single person the roles of judge, counsel 
and witness. But the manner in which the Police Commission is being 
swamped and dominated by policemen, makes it only too likely that before 
long the whole thing will degenerate into a barefaced farce. Sir James 
LaTouche has appointed a Committee consisting of a Civilian and a Police 
Superintendent to make preliminary enquiries for the Police Commission 
in several places in the United Provinces. These gentlemen being policemen 
themselves—even a Magistrate must be reckoned as head of the district Police— 
may they not consider that their own reputation is at stake, and that they them- 
selves are on their trial? And will not their sympathies naturally tend towards 
those who work under them and execute their orders? Is it not then a toss-u 
whether or not the results of the preliminary enquiry entrusted to them will 
tend to exonerate the Police from all blame ? And why should there be a 
preliminary police enquiry at all when ‘the Police Commission is supposed to 
act independently of the Police and is expected to base its conclusions on 
independent evidence? And why should the Commission be guided by the 
results of such one-sided enquiry? Why, again, must. the Inspector-General 
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of Police, in the United Provinces, sit as a member of the Police Commission 
during its visit to those Provinces? These things are not likely to ensure 
public confidence in the findings of the Police Commission.” | 


34. “The Queen Victoria Memorial Fund at Bombay amounts to about a 
lakh-and-a-half and it is proposed, we understand, to 
_ Proposed Victoria Memo- open a school for the blind, which must get on as well as 
ge ogee for the Blind. it can On the interest of this amount. The promoters 
ce of India (14), 16th a ee ee . 
Aug. of the proposed institution are to rent a house in 
town, in which about eighteen blind pupils will be 
trained during the day. ‘What isto become of the pupils after the day’s 
schooling is over? We cannot tell exactly in the absence of information. 
But it is feltin many quarters that an appeal might well be made to the 
public for further aid, and the Municipality and Government called upon to 
make suitable grants towards this excellent object. A memorial to our revered 
late Queen-Empress ought to be worthy of her name and that of the city. 
The school ought to have attached to it a properly equipped and comfortable 
home. For obvious reasons, a day-school in hired quarters cannot answer 
the purpose. The promoters of the fund know this better than we, and it is to 
be hoped they may yet see their way to making a proper start.” 


35.  Humanly speaking, we have to face yet another famine over exten- 
sive tracts of the country. I'he monsoon rains have 
Threatened famine inthe failed over.a large part of Gujarat (including Mahi 
“— . ; hae 14), 16th Kdntha, Rewa Kantha and the P4lanpur Districts), 
Aug. oh ELEN” Kb thidwir, and the Deccan. Parts of these districts 
have. had no rains at all, and those that had light or 
heavy showers early in the season are waiting anxiously fora little more rain. 
If the parched-up soil is not favoured in time, the crop is practically lost. 
It has to be noted that most of the stricken districts suffer for the third and the 
fourth time, and that not a few of them have to meet the ravages of plague or 
cholera in addition to the drought that has already laid them low. Government 
seem to be keenly alive to the gravity of the situation almost everywhere. But 
how far is human agency to cope with such widespread distress year after year ? 
With more prudence and foresight the authorities could have averted not a 
little of this suffering ; but unfortunately, the English mind wants to realize 
a fact as such before taking action. And in dealing with economic facts 
the English official is, as a rule, too slow to revise his judgment or modernize his 
methods. We trust the Irrigation Commission will lead to effective measures 
being taken to prevent famines; India must try gradually to become inde- 
pendent of her monsoon rains. Concurrently we should like to see the old 
practice revived of storing food-grains to provide against a period of scarcity.” 


36. “The official Season Report for the week ending ‘th August is not 
only inaccurate but even misleading. The state 
of things in Gujarat is much worse than 1s repre- 
| sented in the last weekly report. The summary 
published in the Gazette fairly represents the official ‘view of the present 
situation. But private reports from Gujarat are more disquieting. After all, 
little is to be gained in the long run by optimistic estimates and misleading 
reports of the prevailing condition of affairs. Reports from the Deccan are not 
quite encouraging, especially as regards some districts.. We hope Government 
are in possession of more accurate information than is to be obtained in the 
weekly Season Reports and are prepared to cope with the emergency, should 
the rains hold off, as they unfortunately threaten to do.”’ 


37. “The following important Government Resolution has been issued 
recently by the Bombay Government :—‘ No officer of 
Government of any Department or grade in the service 


~Guwardts (16), 10th Aug., 
Eng. cols, 


Recent Resolution of tho 
Bombay Government prohi- 


biting officials from influen- Shall interfere directly or indirectly with the free choice 
cing the vote of constituen- of candidates by elective bodies or attempt to influence 
cies in Council elections. or direct the action of those bodies in any way and that 
no indivation be given by any official of the manner 
in which he himself personally intends to vote.’ The 


Praja Bandhu (22), i0th 
Aug., Eng. cols. 
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necessity of issuing a Government Resolution like the above, we need hardly say, 
clearly lends support to the various rumours in connection with the official 
influence, which has been a significant feature of elections to the Council in 
the Northern Division ever since the elective franchise was granted to that 
Division by the Government. The Resolution so far as it ison paper is 
perfection itself, and if the mere fact of its being issued were sufficient guarantee 
of everything working smoothly in future, nothing further need be said with 
reference to it except expressing our grateful thanks to the Bombay Govern- 
ment for the same. Our past experience in this matter, however, belies any 
such fond hope, and we have no hesitation in saying that unless and until 
Government make up their mind to carry out the objects of the Resolution 
in practice with a strong will, its order is bound to be merely a pious wish as has 
been the case with some of its predecessors, and the scandal associated with 
Council elections in the Northern Division is bound to continue in future.”’ 


38, Commenting on the Census Report of the Bombay Presidency, the 
_ .. Kaiser-i-Hind says :—‘ It is indeed sad to notice the 
Pins eye Blog gy ere dolorous strain which pervades the entire report. You 
operations. turn every page to find that the reason which has led to 
Kasser-1-Hind (19), 10th this or that fact is famine or plague, or both. In differ- 
oo ent tunes on this sole harp has Mr. Enthoven been 
obliged to sing his song. The burden of the refrain thus becomes oppressively 
MOUPNTUL, 00.05.5006 Mr. Enthoven’s narrative must soften the strongest heart. 
The mournful description tells us how deeply that tender-hearted official has 
felt for the pains and agonies of the people. But hushed be this doleful dirge 
of human misery. It is enough to know and giye solace to our aching heart 
that in the midst of the abysmal gloom and desolation brought by the demon of 
famine there was the hand of the ministering angel of the Government, heroically 
doing its best to mitigate the pangs of hunger, and nurse the dying widow and 
the orphan. The famine administration of the Indian Government at the close 
of the nineteenth century will for ever constitute the brightest page in Indian 
history. And its benevolence and humanity will redound to its credit for many 
a generation to come. Let us devoutly wish that it may be in the power of the 
Government by wise and practical statesmanship to exorcise this demon of 
famine.” 


39. ‘It is to be hoped that the higher authorities will take severe notice 
of the high-handed conduct of Mr. Garret, a young 

_ Ascost of the 0p ot 3 “t! Magistrate, in connection with the Jagannath Car 
Prabhat (44), 2nd Aug., festival. He not only ordered the Raja of Puri, who 
Eng. cols. is the Superintendent of the Jagannath Temple and 
is regard ed by the people there as a living incarnation 

of Vishnu, to finish by 3 P.M. a certain preliminary ceremony in connection 
with the Mathyatra or the ascension of the deities to the Car, but pro- 
ceeded to avenge himself upon the Raja in a manner which reminds one of 
the days of the tyrants of old, when the latter got the order cancelled by appeal- 
ing to the higher authorities by wire. The Magistrate issued a notice calling 
upon the Raja to adduce evidence in support of his report against him to the 
higher authorities. The Raja was naturally at a Joss as to what evidence was 
required of him and prayed for more light on the matter. Mr. Garret re- 
sponded by writing to him to appear before him the next day, threatening 
to enforce his attendance by severe measures, if his order was not complied 
with. As fate would have it, the Raja fell ill, and wrote to Mr. Garret 
to appoint another day. Mr, Garret at once issued a warrant for the 
Raja’s arrest. Then followed a series of insults and indignities on the part 
of the Police which it is difficult to contemplate unmoved. Even the Raja’s 
Zenana was forcibly entered into, The Raja has lodged a complaint against 
the Police under various sections of the Indian Penal Code. The result of the 
complaint will be awaited with great interest: by the public. But however 
the case against the Police might end, the conduct of Mr. Garret cannot 
be too severely dealt with. We understand that Mr. Garret has been asked to 
submit an explanation with regard to the matter by the Bengal Government.” 
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40. ‘Last week, formal proceedings were instituted, only tobe withdrawn, 
a a a against driver Jones whose conduct in connection with 
drawal of the charge against the recent Bore-Ghaut Railway accident was regarded 
driver Jones in connection by the joint committee of inquiry to be deserving ot 
withthe Bore-Ghaut Railway criminal prosecution. The case came on for hearing 
—_. is aia x betore the First Assistant Oollector and District - 
_  Mahratta (8), 10th Aug. = Magistrate, when the Superintendent of the G. I. P. 
Railway Police explained that he strongly doubted if he would be able to 
obtain a conviction on account of the conflicting nature of the evidence. The 
Magistrate, therefore, had no alternative but to discharge the accused. In the 
light of such a result we wonder why the prosecution should have been 
instituted at all! If Government and the Company were really in doubt as 
to driver Jones’ liability and were aware of the conflicting nature of the 
evidence, there was, we believe, nothing to compel them to formally 
arrest him, only to get him subsequently released on bail and ultimately 
discharged without his being called upon to make his defence. We are 
disposed to regard the whole affair as simply ludicrous. In the first place it 
has been admitted that the railway interlocking system in operation at the 
Reversing Station is infalliable and again Mr. Dewey, the Traffic Superin- 
tendent himself, who was in the down train, stated that he saw the red 
light on the signal when he alighted at the station after the collision. 
This leads to the conclusion that driver Jones had defied or disregarded the 
signal while entering the station-yard. These facts, at any rate, clearly raise 
@ presumption of negligence against driver Jones; and the burden of proof 
was solely on the accused, to show, as alleged, that the signal bore a green 
light when he was passing it and that subsequently the green light was 
changed to a red one after he had passed the signal and before the collision 
took place. No one wished to see driver Jones harassed and punished if he 
was innocent, but the public would have been better satisfied if a formal trial 
of the accused had taken place.”’ 


41. ‘There:are matters which cannot be referred to too often, and the 
status of the Deputy Collectors in Sind is one of 
Alleged anomalous position them. ‘Theirs is a position‘which is most unenviable, 
of Deputy Collectors in Sind. [> say the least, a Deputy Collector in the province is 
Al-Haq (43), 2nd Aug., . ; é : : 
Eng, ols. invested with what may be practically called negative 
powers. He is not given any independent charge, 
he is not given any independent revenue powers, he is not regarded as an equal 
in any respect of the Assistant Collector like his brother—Deputy in the Presi- 
dency proper. He is called ‘attached’ or ‘under-orders ’—both terms clearly 
expressive of his unimportant position. He is not infrequently told off toa 
corner of a taluka, like a general-duty karkun, to carry on field inspection, and 
next, remission inspection, perhaps in another taluka. He may then suddenly 
be called away to some other taluka for Jamabandi work or some such thing 
which can easily be done by an ordinary Munshi. He is not to correspond 
direct with his subordinates on any account. Hecan neither punish nor 
reward anyone. In fact, he figures in anomalous capacities like a discredited 
and uncared-for official who does not enjoy the confidence of his superiors, and 
who, on the other hand, is considered by the people as an ill-fated and distrusted 
servant of Government carrying a big empty name with no authority attached 
to it. This is indeed nothing short of scandalous and calculated to doom to 
obscurity an officer who may be gifted with the best of intelligence. Such 
painful subservience of an officer of the rank of Deputy Collector is entirely 
unknown in the Presidency. There he holds an independent charge and exer- 
cises all the powers of an Assistant Collector. There he knows what his definite 
responsibilities are and what definite work he has to attend to. He therefore © 
takes a lively interest in his duties and tries to show what mettle he is made 
of. Here, on the contrary, the same high-paid officer is placed in a most wretch- 
ed and miserable position and his energy and talents are merely wasted. We 
therefore strongly urgethat Government will be pleased to remove the disabili- 
ties of this deserving class of officers in Sind.” 
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42. Gambling with cards on public roads in Hyderabad seems to be on 

the increase. We have received a number of letters 

Prevalence of gambling in on the subject. The complaints which have hitherto 
Hyderabad (Sind) and alleg- heen appearing in the papers should have put the 
+ ae peta ag vent Police on their mettle, but it reflects no credit on 
Eng. cols. ’ them that they Should be either so indifferent to 
public complaints or so powerless to check the evil 

which is being practised, as it were, under their very noses. Is it too much to 
expect the higher authorities to be astir and to get the Police to give a better 


account of themselves and show themselves to be truer to their salt P ”’ 


43. A correspondent writes to say that some Muhammadans of Larkhana 
_ (Sind) or thereabouts are unfairly taxed for the support 
Boyan dab a tutaetoateas of Hindu priests. There is an old custom in vogue 
of "Dashes, (Sind) ir the by which on all provisions sold at Ldrkhdna a 
support of Hindu priests. certain percentage is levied as the Panchayet fee and, 
Al-Hag (43), 2nd Aug, as a temple benefice. Now in Larkhédna itself, 
_—" according to the sensible instructions of Mukhi 
Thaumal, these fees are Jevied from Hindus only. It is, therefore, all the more 
strange that Mukhi Kiratrai should have seen fit to order in respect of the 
stack-yards near Larkhdna Station that the Muhammadans equally with the 
Hindus should bear this burden.......... If the Muhammadans refuse to pay 
this tax they find it very hard to dispose of their grain. And so they are in a 
manner compelled to comply with the requisition, We would therefore request 
Mukhi Kiratrai and his brethren not to exercise such zabardastism in the 
British Raj.”’ 


Education. 


44, “That the suggestions of the Commission are in certain matters 
almost revolutionary cannot be denied, and it has also 

s Report of the Universities to be confessed that some of its recommendations 
eo seem disappointing, in the light of our actual require- 
Peheagy Chayper oe ments and a progress made by the country during 
the last fifty years. Let us at the same time concede 

that the Commission have advocated a more liberal enlargement of the scope 
of our Universities, in certain directions, than was generally expected. . That 
their recommendations, if duly carried out, will help to remove some of the 
more glaring anomalies of our existing University system even the worst critic of 
the Commission will readily admit. Whether the country will have ultimately 
gained much from a uniform standard of teaching and system of University 
government must, however, remain an open question. ‘lhe Commissioners have 
been unanimous—Mr. Justice Bannerjee differing on certain points only—in 
their recommendations, and whatever the result of their labours, we are sure 
the country would feel grateful to them for the patience, care and ability 
with which they have investigated this complex and difficult question........ 
There can be no doubt that the recommendations of the Commission on the 
points mentioned by Mr. Bannerjee will find favour with a very large number 
of people in the country. We have of recent years overdone University 
education to such an extent that it is but natural people should cast about for 
means of putting a brake on the feverish haste with which the youth of the 
country rush in for academic honours, in preference to some more useful trades. 
There is, on the other hand, a very large class who look with alarm and anxiety 
on the recommendation of any policy which is likely to restrict the opportuni- 
ties of even boys of mediocre abilities and limited means in the pursuit of 
knowledge. It is as the spokesman of the latter class that Mr. Bannerjee has 
eniered his protest against the recommendations of the Commission, and we 
may count upon his views meeting with cordial support from many quarters. 
Weare sure the Government of such a discerning and sympathetic Viceroy as 
Lord Curzon would be only too glad to try to secure ‘the broadening of the 
base with the raising of the height’ of our educational fabric, if that could be 
done. But they must be helped in this direction.’ __ : 3 


a 


45, ‘The Report of the Universities Commission was received on Weds 
= nesday last, and there has not been time enough to 

(5). 10th oo eformer form an opinion on every single recommendation 
is 2 contained in it. Generally speaking, however, 4 
perusal of it has left on us the impression that it is a cautious and statesman- 
like pronouncement on the great subject of Indian education. The criticisms 
which have been made in anticipation of some of the proposals of the Commis- 
sioners have ignored the organic unity of the scheme put forward in the report 
for the improvement of University education in India, Taken as a whole, 
and not as a collection of unconnected suggestions, the scheme.advocated by the 
Commission seems to us to be open to very little serious controversy. The 
central feature of the proposals is a reconstituted Senate and Syndicate. 
The principal elements in the reconstitution to be kept in mind are that the 
Fellows are to be chosen solely for efficiency, that they are to be fewer, and that 
the representatives of affiliated institutions are to have at least one half of the seats 
on the Syndicate. ‘To the University so managed, the Commission proposed to 
entrust liberal powers in respect of affiliation, supervision and regulation of 
colleges. The colleges concerned will have ample opportunities of making them- 
selves heardthrough their representatives on the Syndicate ; andeven in the matter 
of fees, as to which it is proposed to fix a minimum standard, the Syndicate, 
that is, the reconstituted Syndicate, may be relied on to be guided by the spirit 
of the Commission’s recommendation. It is inconceivable that any sane 
Syndicate would devise a prohibitive scale of fees which would have the 
ultimate effect of reducing the importance and resources of the University. 
There are two minor points in the Commission’s recommendations about 
the Senate and Syndicate which might be reconsidered with advantage. 
We do not appreciate the delicacy of the considerations which led the Commis- 
sion to retain the inefficient Fellows, though merely on the outskirts of the 
University, simply because they had once been appointed to the category. In the 
interests of higher education, the new Senates may well start unhampered by 
mistakes of the past. The next point to which we would invite the consideration 
of Government is the necessity or expediency of giving a statutory recognition 
to the Syndicates of the reformed Universities. We.ask both the public and 
the Government to pursue a policy of trust. The reconstituted Senate must 
be 2 sufficient guarantee of efficiency in the management of University affairs 
both to the Government and the people, If any evidence were required of 
the good faith of the Commission in making their recommendations— and 
we say this because it has been most unwarrantably as well as most 
injudiciously questioned—we have it in the earnest appeal of the Commissioners 
to Government to increase the grants to higher education from the national 
exchequer. We hope that the state of the revenue and the inclination of Gov- 
ernment will make a practical recognition of the Commission’s exhortations in 
this respect an early possibility. Further proof of the keen solicitude of 
Mr. Raleigh and his colleagues in the preservation and development of liberal: 
education in India, is afforded, to our mind, by their stern refusal to succumb 
to the blandishments which represent everything that helps in bread-winoning 
as a suitable subject for a University degree.......... The Commission’s decision 
that, in the present circumstances of India, it is important to maintain the 
undenominational character of the Universities, shows a deep regard for the 
integrity of higher education in this country, and should set at rest once for all 
the absurd movements which have been started for separate Universities for 
separate creeds. We welcome, as another proof of genuine interest in liberal 


education, the Commission’s recommendation to make Philosophy a compulsory 
subject for the B.A. degree.”’ 


46.‘ Lord Curzon must have been placed under an awkward dilemma 
aie when the principals of the five unaided colleges sent 
Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 10th their telegram urging for a speedy publication of the 
Aug., Eng. cols. - hae Sree “Selepee te 
Report of the Universities Commission. More than 
once since the assumption of his exalted office, has His Lordship descanted 
most eloquently on the expediency of the Government taking the public into its 
confidence and keeping itself in touch with popular sentiments and feelings. 
At the same time the secretive mode of the same Government in dealing with 
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public questions, keeping the public in cimmerian darkness, and suddenly 
jumping & mine on them, rendered it difficult for the Viceroy to publish the 
report until it was decided what practical action should be taken on it. How 
was His Lordship to deal with the matter under the circumstances? To give 
publicity to the report, prior to the recommendations made therein being 
considered and disposed of, would be to depart from the bureaucratic traditions 
inherited by his Government and to give the permanent officials a wrench. For 
it is supposed that in the interests of ‘ prestige,’ the Government is bound never 
to give way to popular clamour however loud and legitimate. On the other 
hand, to fail to practise what His Lordship had rap. ek game inculeated from 
more than one public platform was tantamount to official hypocrisy —a condition 
of the Indian administration which was repugnant to his own manly ethics, This 
was the dilemma. But it is a matter for profound thankfulness that His Lord- 
ship has allowedafree play to his own spirit of ingenuousness and better 
judgment. He has set no value on the bureaucratic traditions and refused 
to be a party to the official hypocrisy which is the distinguishing trait of the 
Government of India.......... oreover, it was the best policy for a wise states- 
man to give way in small matters. Hence the ee publication of the report. 
But it remains to be seen whether the same better judgment and statesman- 
like policy which so readily yielded on a small matter would be discernible in 
the consideration and final disposal of the general question of University 
education which involves momentous issues concerning the most vital interests 
of the entire Indian community, The Universities Commissipn’s Report is 
now published. And he would be a bold Indian who could asseverate that 
the recommendations of the Commission are, in their main features, conducive 
to a speedier, sounder and an altogether more substantial progress of higher 
education in the country.......... The principal recommendations are dis- 
 tinctly calculated to retard higher education than advance it on healthy and 
natural lines. The recommendations simply follow a mistaken policy which 
has already been arrived at beforehand in the Council of the Government of 
India. In every one of the retrogressive proposals there is distinct evidence 
of that policy. It will be asked what that policy is? We reply that it is the 
un-English policy of distrust. The Government of India, since the dawn 
of the Congress, has been alarmed at the rapid march of the Indian mind and 
the Indian intellect. It believes that tlie effect of the liberal education of the 
ast half a century has been not only to make the Indian an enlightened critic 
ut also a self-asserting and self-respecting one. The advance of such 
enlightenment, which in any other country would give rise to national 
jubilation, is deemed by the benevolently inclined despotic masters of this 
official-ridden country, to be really dangerous. For it is held, such is the 
demoralisation to which even the best and highest British intellects are 
reduced in India, that knowledge with Indians is power and that power, as higher 
education spreads more widely in the land, must one day be used against the 
rulers. Such is the un-English fear which the latter-day ruling authorities 
at Westminater and Calcutta have, with a strange fatuity, resolved to remove. 
And the best way, in their opinion, to remove it isto stem the advancing 
tide of higher education! It is this policy of distrust which under Lord 
Curzon’s Government, inspired by Lord George Hamilton from the other side 
and fanned by such arch-enemies of higher education as Sir William 
Lee Warner and others, has found full and free play in the Universities Gom- 
mission. The Ccmmission was, in fact, the result of that policy. It wag 
instituted purely as a blind to register the foregone conclusions arrived at some 
time ago to arrest forthwith the march of higher education. ‘There is nothin 
surprising init. It was expected that some such policy would be ultimate} 
roclaimed. Hitherto it was veiled. ‘Che Government, adroitly or maladroitly, 
invented this precious Commission, to unveilit. It isthe natural sequence of the 
general policy of retrogression which has been in the ascendant for the last few 
years. But we need not say it can never last, It is foredoomed tofailure. It will 
prove abortive as everything unnatural in this world is bound tobe. ‘This 
reactionary policy will recoil on the head of the Government of India and the 
day will not be distant when its own inherent fallacies will come home to roost. 
More, it is not for the first time that such policy has been mooted. In years 


gone by when the very question of educating the Indian people in English 


was most seriously discussed, say, some sixty years ago, the same thing was 
said. It was Sir Charles Trevelyan who disabused the English of the fallacious 
ideas underlying this policy. Observed Sir Charles Trevelyan in a memorable 
minute :—‘ There can be no dispute as to what our duty as the rulers of India 
requires us fo do. But it has been said, and may be said again’—mark the 
parenthetical clause, how.prophetic it is to-day in the light of the report 
of the Universities Commisson—‘ that whatever our duty may be,:it is not 
our policy to enlighten the natives of India; that the sooner they grow to 
man’s estate, the sooner they will be able to do without us; and that by giving 
them knowledge, we are giving them power, which they will make the first use 
of against ourselves. Sir Charles had no such fear and he eventually succeeded 
with many of his colleagues in framing the Educational Despatch of 1854 which 
is deservedly held to be the Magna Charta of Public Education in India. But 
the tide of reaction has set in. And with that tide there has sprung up.a class 
of political alarmists who see nothing but mischief to British rule in the 
progress of higher education! These foolish alarmists have grown thoroughly 
emotional and hysterical.......... But, we repeat, the whirlizig of Time will bring 
its own sweet revenge. ‘The tide is certain to roll back and the hysteria which 
has now seized the Government, will cease to trouble it any longer. ‘Till then the 
evil must be endured, unless true to his words, true to his motto of ‘ Justice 
and Sympathy’ Lord Curzon administers fully and fairly the antidote to the 
bano which the Commission is, with one exception, so eager to recommend for 
the strangling of higher education in the country.”’ 


47. “The Report of the Universities Commission has at last heen made 
public, and there can be no more any doubt about 

Phanix (9), 13th Aug. the fact that in raising a note of alarm against it, a 
few days before its publication, our contemporary 

the Bengalee did not: speak without the book, Considering the temper of the 
powers that be, and the policy that now rules their counsels it would be 
the merest affectation on our part to say that we pinned no faith to the 
allegations of the Bengalee. ‘There was no room for doubt left in our mind, 
and we had only too good reasons to fear that what was under contemplation 
was nothing more nor less than » death-blow to bo dealt at higher education 
in this country. Lord Curzon in the excess of his anxiety to eradicate 
from our midst every clement that in his opinion made for disturbance and 
disquiet, had quite made up his mind to call a halt in the onward march of the 
Indian people. It was the educational system which a guileless Government, in 
its innocence, had been unwise enough to plant in the country that was at the 
root of the whole mischicf. The bounty of the State was quite misplaced, and 
the education which it conferred upon all classes and conditions of the Indian 
people, without discrimination or discernment was responsibl. for all the dis- 
satisfaction and discontent which struggled for ascendancy in this country, and 
troubled the slumbers of the xdministrators of the land, ‘ We taveht you language 
and you use it to our own detriment.’ Such is the spirit which has for a long 
time prevailed in Anglo-Indian circles and has at last been embodicd in the 
report of the Universities Commission which came into being, amidst such loud 
flourishes......... Though certain formalitics may have to be gone through 
before the recommendations of the Universities Commission become the law 
of the land, we may depend upon it that Lord Curzon is circumspect cnough 
to make sure of his ground beforehand.,......... What he has made up his 
mind to, he is sure to carry out in the teeth of all obstacles and difficultics, 
The Universities Commission, of course, took its cue from him and has given 
effect to his wishes in its recommendations. Universities are henceforth to 
be teaching bodies, which is right enough. But fees should not be so low as 
to tempt poor boys of mediocre abilities to go in for highereducation. ‘Lhe cat is 
let out of the bag here. Higher education is to be the monopoly of the rich and 
well-to-do—the poor had better stay at home and mind their own lowly business— 
they have no right to aspire to an education which is fit food for the sons of the 
rich. Lord Curzon hassaid the word, and condemned our ‘ mute inglorious 
Miltons ’ and ‘ village Hampdens ’ to:waste their sweetness on the desort air......... 
The report has disappointed public expectations, and can scarcely be said to be 
worth the paper on which it is written. But of this more anon,” : 
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48, In considering whether a University ought to prescribe a minimum 
Wie @ fella 0, ts rate of fees to be charged in the affiliated colleges,— 
ad ove of India (14), 40th this is a question on which Dr. Guru Das Banzerp 

dissented from his colleagues—we have to inquire how 
far such a rule is necessary to ensure a proper standard of academic training. 
If a college is properly equipped according to the rules of affiliation, can it 
afford to levy unduly low fees ?......... It may so happen—and we are sure it 
will happen—that if a University insists upon a college conforming to all the 
rules laid down by it regarding the staff, the library, the laboratory and other 
educational requirements, it will, without formally prescribing a minimum rate 
of fees, virtually compel the college to levy a reasonably high rate of fees. 
The cost of education depends upon a variety of circumstances. A European 
staff costs more than a Native staff: the teaching of history and philosophy costs 
less than the teaching of physics or chemistry. On what basis, then, is the 
minimum rate of fees applicable to all private colleges alike to be calculated P 
It is recommended that the Syndicate of each University should prescribe a 
minimum rate of fees, in consultation with the managers of colleges. These 
managers are by no means unanimous in their opinions. The more rational 
course for a University to adopt would be to insist on a certain degree of 
efficiency and equipment. If this policy—which has not yet been tried—is 
found to be inefficacious in ensuring a proper standard of teaching, or leaves 
the evils now complained of unremedied, the next step to take would be to 
prescribe a minimum scale of fees, It seems to us, therefore, that the time is 
not yet come to act upon this recommendation of the Commission. The 
necessity for it can only be determined after the Universities have acquired 
some experience in the exercise of their other disciplinary powers, ‘The recom- 
mendations as to the constitution of the Senate and the Syndicate seem to be 
reasonable and safficient. ‘Thescheme proposed by Mr. Justice Guru Das appears 
to be unnecessarily complicated. Asa Fellowship is tenable only for tive years 
there is ample room for the introduction, from time to time, of the ‘ popular 
element,’ especially because, out of a total of 100 members of the Senate for 
the older Universities, it is proposed that no fewer than 20 should be lawyers. 
Eee: We wish the Commission had been a little more consistent in definin 
some of the powers of the Syndicate and the Senate. It is proposed that no private 
student should be admitted to the Intermediate, the B.A., or the L.Se, 
examination unless by a special order of the Senate (paragraph 168), and that 
the name of any graduate convicted of an offence can be removed from the 
register only by the Senate, and that too by the consent of two-thirds of the 
Fellows present and voting (paragraph 55). And yet, while the Syndicate is 
precluded from exercising these minor powers, it is to be invested with absolute 
authority in a matter like disaffiliating a whole college.” | 


49. “The Report of the Indian Universities Commission has been 
Gitta cats sei Ain published. When the Educational Conference met 
eb coe Du, "8 at Simla with closed doors, we gave expression to our 
apprehension that Lord Curzon was likely to give 

predominance to the principle of centralisation in the sphere of education as 
he has done in other spheres of administration. His dominant personality, 
of course, meant the dominance of the principle of centralisation, and in so far 
as the report of the Commission is influenced by this centralising tendency it is 
distinctly of a retrograde character. The policy which it has been the declared 
intention of Government to encourage and which has met with the approval 
of the public has been the policy of decentralisation, whether in the domain of 
finance or education, and that is now going to be reversed in a large measure, 
Local self-government was killed in the metropolis of the Indian Empire and 
the report of the Commission aims a serious blow—almost a fatal blow—at the 
autonomy, even such as it is, of the Indian Universities. The Honourable 
Mr. Raleigh, in opening the proceedings of the Commission at Madras, said 
that he and his colleagues would approach the questions at issue with an open 
mind. But it was an open secret, even before a single witness was examined, 
that the Syndicate and partially also the Senate were going to be converted into 
governmental or officialised bureaus, and it is a strange coincidence that the 
truth of the rumour then current has been verified abundantly by the recom- 
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mendations of the Commission on the subject. Take, again, the recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of a Central Law College in each Presidency. The 
same tendency to centralise and give larger scope for official control, thus to 
discourage private effort, is powerfully at work here as in other matters; 
Lord Ripon’s Education Commission was composed of the most broad- 
minded educationists, both Indian and European, It was an essentially 
strong Commission which ‘inspired public confidence from the very outset, 
whilst the very composition of the Indian Universities Commission aroused a 
feeling of suspicion from its very inception. The report of the former Com- 
mission was distinctly in the direction of encouraging decentralisation, and the 
growth of private institutions and widening the basis of education. The report 
of the Indian Universities Commission, while it contains some valuablethough not 
original recommendations, is inspired by a feeling of distrust and is calculated to 
foster centralisation, officialise the Indian Universities, repress private enterprise 
and discourage higher educationby making it still more costly under the fallacious 
plea of efficiency. We do not hesitate to say that some of the recommendations 
are positively of a retrograde character and utterly unsuited to the maintenance 
of dignified academic traditions and to the circumstances of this country.......... 
Another fundamental error which has influenced the judgment of the Com- 
mission is the logical result of the unqualified acceptance on their part of 
the principle of so-called efficiency. This new fangled doctrine is thus enunciated 
by the Commission :—‘]t is better for India that a comparatively “small 
number of young men should receive a sound and liberal education than 
that a large number should be passed through an inadequate course of instruction 
leading to a depreciated degree.’ We confess we cannot understand what 
special conditions exist in a poor and backward country like India to justify 
the adoption of this principle. But the real sting is not perhaps in the principle 
but in the assumptions involved in the above proposition and in its application 
to the circumstances of this country. Whatis sound and liberal education? 
What is an inadequate course of instruction? What is a depreciated degree? 
Educated Indians have had ample opportunities of coming in contact with the 
English professors of our colleges who are the products of the English Universities. 
With the exception of very few they can hardly be regarded as anything better 
than mediocrities, What is then the standard of sound and liberal education ? 
No educated: Indian wants to lower the standard of University education or 
the value of degrees. But at the same time Indians do not wish to see impossible 
educational tests introduced regardless of past experience and of the traditions 
of institutions that have grown up to meet the needs and circumstances of a 
poor country. It is all very fine for our rulers whose sons do not attend Indian 
Colleges and have never to undergo the trying ordeals of Indian students who 
have to learn everything through the medium of a foreign tongue, to stand 
up for a high standard of University education. The report of the Commission 
shows that, as regards the principle underlying it, the head is there but not 
the heart. It is precisely what one would have expected from a Commission 
on which educated Indians were so inadequately represented, In our judg- 
ment the only rational and ccrrect principle is that laid down by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Bannerjee in hisable minute. It is useless to go on building up higher 
and higher in the air without broadening the foundation. ‘The principle holds 
good no less in the sphere of education than in archilecture....... {t is a libel on 
educated natives to say that they wish to lower standards or cheapen degrees. 
All that they desire is that standards not always attainable even in advanced 
countries should not be enforced here and that the course of higher education should 
not be arrested under the specious plea of efficiency. Efficiency is to be secured 
not merely by stiffening the University course but by driving out all nepotism 
from the Educational Department and importing the best professors not merely 
from English but also from French, German and American Universities. As far 
as we have read the contents of the report, there is not a word about this poiat 
which goes to the root of the question of efficiency in University education. 
Again, in spite of protests made tor years together, even our model colleges are 
not properly equipped with the necessary educational appliances and with 
hostels for students. It is a positive shame and a disgrace that our only 
Government Medical College in the Presidency is without a hostel, although the 
need for it in the case of medical students is more imperative than in the case 
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of students of Arts Colleges. The Native Press has been crying itself hoarse 
over this deficiency for years, and no Education Commission should have been 
required to impress upon Government the necessity of providing hostels. Here 
is another illustration of the way in which efficiency in the matter of higher 
education could have been promoted but was not. It shows that it is not merely 
an elevation of academic standards that will lead to efficiency. What is required 
is a better type of learned and high-minded professors and not tutors, who will 
instil genuine love of learning into the minds of students and permanently 
influence their moral and intellectual tastes. Do our model colleges boast 
of such professors? The report of the Commission is, strangely enough, silent 
on the point.’’ 


50. ‘*The Report of - Universities ee ee has been recently publish- 

ed, unaccompanied the orders of the Government 
ee of India na Probably Government intend to 
wait for a while with a view to learn what the public at large may have got 
to say on the recommendations of the Commission. If that is so, it is as 
it should be ; and we firmly believe that unless Government intend entirely to 
disregard public opinion, they will have to give heed to it considering the import- 
ance of the question and alter some of the recommendations of the Commission 
before passing final orders on the subject.......... The present Commission does 
not seem to have made any definite recommendation about Government starting 
or facilitating the starting of any University that would be entitled to be called 
a teaching University. A teaching University, therefore, will even now be as 
empty a dream as it was forty-five years ago. As regards the constitution of 
the Universities, the Commission recommend that the number of Fellows in the 
Senate should not exceed one hundred in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras or sixty 
in Allahabad and Lahore. We approve of this suggestion as well as of another 
made by the Commissioners which takes away a University Fellowship from 
the category of an honour for life. Further details however are not yet 
before us; but we expect that possibly we shall have to differ from the 
Commission as regards the proportion of nominated to elected Fellows and 
also to ex officio Fellows, All existing rights to elect Fellows have been 
confirmed and we confess this will come as a surprise upon those who had 
reviously watched the tendency of the Commission in this matter. All the 
present Fellows will be subjected to a process of over-hauling and only those 
that will be found fit will be allowed to remain in the Senate. We have 
no fault to find with the decision of the Commission not to recommend 
the cstablishment of a faculty of Teaching or Agriculture in the University. 
But we cannot say the same about a faculty of Commerce or Technical Indus- 
tries. For, even in England where technical industries and commerce have 
been flourishing for centuries, the present tendency is to include the above 
two subjects in the University course, and looking to the present condition 
of India such a step would have even greater justification here than in England. 
Passing next to the subject of affiliation of colleges we protest against the 
Commission’s decision to compel every aspiring body of private educationists 
that may wish to start a college to approach the University only through the 
Director of Public Instruction. The Senate of the University ought to be 
regarded as perfectly competent to decide upon the merits of any application for 
opening a college, and we think the interposition of the Director of Public 
Instruction only means pressing the official screw tight upon private enterprise 
in education, Wecannot also approve of the recommendation to empower 
the Syndicate to fix the scale of fees in affiliated colleges. Government institu- 
tions, we believe, ought to remain content with being model institutions 
and it bespeaks a spirit of too much interference on the part of Government 
to dictate to private educational bodies what fees they should charge, pro- 
vided they keep up to the standard of affiliation or efficiency required of 
them. ‘the recommendations of the Commission relating to the methods of 
college teaching contain nothing that calls for remark on the ground of principle, 
and most of the recommendations under this head may be received more or less 
with approval. Some of the most objectionable recommendations, however, 
appear under the sub-heads of Science and Law. The new gradation of the 
Science degrees is reasonable; so also the establishment of a diploma of 
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Sanitary Science under the Medieal course, But the raising of the standard 
of preliminary education for admission to the Medical College from the 
Matriculation to the Intermediate, is objectionable. The establishment of a 
Central Law College would make the law course a very inconvenient one for 
law students. The Commission’s recommendations in the matter of University 
examinations are somewhat revolutionary. Thus the Previous Examination is 
to be abolished and the standard of the Matriculation itself would be raised as 
high as that of the P.E. The U.S. F. alone would be recognised as a service 
examination and the Matriculation will be the entrance examination for 
colleges.......... Cramming and the use of all such books as encourage it, 
has been very properly condemned by the Commission ; but we cannot approve 
of the Commission’s attempt to give a quietus to the proposal of holding ex- 
aminations in compartments. No doubt they recommend that care should 
be taken in framing the programme of an examination to see that the 
subjects are not so numerous as to lay an undue barden on the minds of the 
candidates, But judging by the present tendency of stiffening the University 
examinations in the name of efficiency, we have no hope that the Commission’s 
caution against imposing undue burden on the minds of students would be 
of any use. In short, the effect of the recommendations of the Commission will 
be to over-centralise education, to stiffen the examinations, to raise the standards, 
to narrow the popular basis of higher education, to discourage private enter- 
prise in educational matters, to turn away students, not only from higher 
literary, but also from higher scientific or professional education, and thus, 
in one word, to give a retrograde impulse to the machine of education which 
at one time was believed to work wonders. In all this there is an apparent 
undercurrent of opinion that the change of principle in the system of education 
will have the effect of turning away the minds of Indian students from 
purely literary or theoretical, and therefore, unproductive education. But 
we only regret that such a destructive step should have been taken by 
the Commission without at the same time recommending to Government any 
scheme by which what they regard as the practical and productive kind of 
education could be made attractive and could be successfully imparted to the 
Indian students who are supposed to be, for the present, entirely misguided.” 


Municipalities. 


51, “We have very great pleasure in announcing that at a general 
Se SAN Pe ane meeting of the City Municipality of Poona held last 
ieee G. K. Gokhale as °Vening the Honourable Professor G. K. Gokhale was 
President of the City Muni- elected President of the Municipality. We avail 
cipality of Poona. ourselves of this opportunity to congratulate Mr. 
Dnydn Prakash (31), 14th Gokhale upon obtaining the highest distinction which 
Aug, 20g: cole. the representatives of the City can, in their corporate 
capacity, bestow upon any person. It is only in the fitness of things that 
Professor Gokhale should be called on to preside over the deliberations of 
our civic fathers soon after the late Sardar Khan Bahadur Dorabji who held a 
unique position in the Council Chamber of our Municipality. Mr. Gokhale 
possesses a degree of official confidence which, combined with his tact and 
persuasive powers, entitles him at this juncture to be at the helm of municipal 
affairs in Poona City.” ) 


52. ‘In our Sindhi columns will be found an open letter addressed to Mr. 
Steele, Collector of Hyderabad. The writer bitterly 
Alleged insanitary eon- complains of the woeful manner in which the sanitation 
dition of Hyderabad | agent of Hyderabad is neglected, and of the consequent 
E P — R66h.. BS O8Ba deplorable condition of the town. That there is much 
ae truth in what the writer states admits of nodoubt. As 
he says, Mr. Steele need only go about the town to be convinced how filthy it is 
from one end to the other, and bow it is really a wonder that cholera does not 
spread and claim more victims. The Municipality have done all in their 
power to prepare a happy hunting-ground for this unwelcome visitant, The 
writer also reminds Mr. Steele of; his responsibility inthe matter. We commend 
the letter to the attention of Mr. Steele and,‘from what we know of him, we can 
safely say that it will not go unheeded.” 
Gow 64369 
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Native States. 


58. The investiture of the Maharaja of Mysore being the first ceremony 
of the kind which the present Viceroy has been called 
Investiture of the Maha- upon to perform, it was but natural that he should 
oti ts oe and the Vice- have embraced the oogasion Ni alnerity and wane 
sary (109), 19 - @loquent in preaching liberal principles of administra- 
POE Lares, tion to the " Mehends. It was also to be expected 
that he should refer with a feeling of pride to the unprecedented gene- 
rosity shown by Government in the rendition of Mysore. The Viceroy’s advice 
to the newly installed Chief, though not new, is certainly excellent, and deserves 
the attention not only of the Maharaja to whom it was addressed but also of 
other rulers and even of the enlightened British Government. Our British 
rulers may well ask themselves whether the administration of this country is 
being carried on in accordance with the maxim laid down by the Viceroy that 
authority is to be exercised not for self-aggrandisement, but for the well- 
being of the people ; and whether the policy pursued by them for the last quarter 
of a century comes out unscathed from this test. They should also consider 
why Japan, which was until very recently a benighted and. oppressed country, 
should have made such immense strides within the last thirty years as to be 
able to claim to-day the alliance of a mighty nation like England, and why 
India, on the other hand, though under an enlightened administration for 
nearly a century, should still grovel in hopeless poverty and be devoid of 
stamina and spirit. If our rulers are not disposed to devote their thoughts to 
this momentous question, we shall be constrained to say that their liberal 
principles are only meant to be preached to others and that the fervid eloquence 
of our Viceroys aims only at deluding the people. 


54, Lord Curzon’s charge to the Maharaja Krishnaraja Wodeyar Bahadur 
| ; _. Of Mysore on the occasion of the young ruler’s instal- 
Php = ag Ae (a) lation last week was a model of solemn and kindly 
op Sy r ne RS cs a His Highness, in thanking the British 
: Government, the Resident, his able tutor and all those 
to whom he was indebted, very appropriately observed that he would prove his 
sense of the responsibilities that had devolved upon him ‘by performance 
rather than by words.’ The heritage to which His Highness has succeeded is 
one not only of ancient renown but of modern celebrity. The planting and 
mining industries, the irrigation and the electric power schemes, the promised 
help to scientific research, and the representative assembly, have made the 
name of Mysore famous throughout India, and though no State can maintain 
a uniform pace of progress for ever, the task of developing and fulfilling what 
has been begun will by no means be light. Great things, however, can be 
expected of the Maharaja, who has received a good and suitable education 
and has already been introduced to a practical knowledge of his duties as 
aruler.”’ [The Daydn Prakdsh makes similar remarks. | 


55. One sometimes meets with curious instances of British liberality. 

es The ceremony of installing the Raja of Mysore on 

Kél (105), 15th Aug. his Gadi sit place last week. Tord Curzon in 
his speech on the occasion lavishly praised the Maharani-dowager for the 
remarkable ability with which she had conducted the affairs of the State 
during the Raja’s minority. The Government of India, being anxious to 
mark their appreciation of the signal ssrvices rendered to the State by the 
Maharani-dowager, proposed to the Home authorities that she should henceforth 
be accorded the honour of a salute of 19 guns! The Home Government of 
course sanctioned the proposal with the greatest pleasure. Now the privilege 
thus conferred on the Maharani cost the British Government nothing. Still 
Lord Curzon considered it to be an act of such extraordinary generosity 
that words fail us to describe the intense joy with which he announced to his 
audience that he had succeeded in procuring the said privilege for the 
_ Maharani-dowager ! 


56. The circular of the Kolhapur Government is apparently prompted by 
erie the cant of “ Mardtha States for the Mardéthas’’ which 
in the Kolhdpur State Gasette 8 but a reproduction of the familiar cry of “ Eng- 
re the bestowal of Stateap- land for Englishmen.’ But in England Irishmen, 
pointments. Welshmen, and.domiciled foreigners are not excluded 
Fie ee Ney be Aug.; from sharing the privileges of English citizens. The 
esate Se 3B: Kolhapur Government, however, contemplates no such | 


sf 
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thing, and the principle which it seems to have laid down for guiding its policy 
is, therefore, gure to recoil against itself and to retard the progress of the State 
in various directions, instead of helping the interests of the backward classes. 
Again, the term “ Mardtha ” is a very comprehensive one and implies nothing 
more nor less than a person living in Maharashtra whether he be a Brahmin or a 
Kshatriya. “A Marétha State for the Marithas” is therefore a meaningless 
expression. The freedom of our Native Chiefs is at present being hemmed in 
on all sides, and they must therefore beware of adopting measures which may 
some day be used as a handle by the British authorities with a view to make 
further inroads on their liberty. {The Prekshak makes similar comments and 
adds :—If the Kolhapur Government wishes to give an impetus to education 
among the backward castes in the State it can do so in a more straightforward 
manner and with better hopes of success by giving education to the backward 
classes gratuitously and by founding liberal scholarships to be awarded to 
deserving pupils. Leading men among the backward classes may also be en- 
couraged to imitate the example of the Muhammadans and to hold educa- 
tional conferences for deliberating on the best means of pomoting education 
among their illiterate brethren. | 


57. Weare by no means afraid that circulars like that issued by the 
Kolhapur Gcvernment will prejudice the interests 
Jagadidarsh (102), 10th Aug, and prosperity of the Brahmins as a class, for we are 
firmly of opinion that in whatever walks of life the 
Brahmins are placed they are bound to shine supreme in virtue of their 
intellect, provided they preserve their individuality as Brahmins. We are, how- 
ever, grieved to find a Native Chief joining the ranks of those who have, of late, 
begun to bespatter the Brahmins with rank calumny and vituperation. Such 
conduct in Native Chiefs is inexcusable, for the Brahmins have special claims 
on their gratitude in view of the fact that it was the Brahmin intellect which 
managed successfully to steer the barge of our Native States clear of rocks and 
shoals during the earlier years of the last century and saved them from being 
swept away by the advancing tide of British conquest. 


58. The Moda Vritta and Sdnj Vartamdn report that the Chief of 
__ Bhawalpur has issued an order to the effect that 
Order issued by the Chief henceforth at least one-third of the appointments 
of Bhdwalpur reserving ® in the State service should be reserved for Muham- 
certain proportion of appoint- ave service snou © feserveda 1 
ments in the State for the madans, Both the papers strongly disapprove of 
Muhammadans, _ the Chief’s action, while the Akhbdr-e-Islam thinks 
1 Sanj_ Vartamé (724), otherwise and remarks that it is necessary in the 
Ith Aug.; Akhbdr-1-Islam baad bth Sista ta Hmié the numberof Hindes 
(48), 14th Aug. ; Moda Vritta ‘Interests of the State to limit the number n 
(116), 11th Aug. in the State service, in view of the fact that the 
administration is at present practically in the hands 
of the Hindus, although the numerical proportion of Hincus and Muham- 
madans in the population of the State is less than a fifth. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


59. The papers of the week teem with accounts, of which the following 
ee oe is 2 summary, of manifestations of profound joy all 

p Public rejoicinge in the over the Presidency in celebration of the Corona- 
residency on the Coronation A angie ; ee 
Day. ion:—'l'he day was observed as a general holiday 
throughout the Presidency and there. was a splendid 

display of loyalty at all important towns. Special thanksgiving services, 
loyal messages of good wishes, social and religious gatherings, feasts to the 
poor and treats to children formed the chief features of the celebration. 
In Bombay City, business-houses and shops were prettily decorated with 
flowers and flags and bunting and were gaily illuminated at night. The 
Parsi community of Bombay celebrated the occasion with great ecla¢ in their 
domestic circles and also at clubs. Numerous loyal and eloquent speeches 
were delivered at the club banquets when the toast of the King-Kmperor was 
drunk with enthusiasm. In almost every fire-temple in the city a jashan or 
religious service was held where the officiating priests preached sermons and 
delivered addresses befitting the occasion. A meeting of the Parsi community 
was also held at Albless Baug under the auspices of the Parsi Panchayat. The 
proceedings opened with a jashan ceremony performed by Dastur Darab Sanjana 
assisted by 25 priests, after which various speakers addressed the assembly, 
dwelling at great length upon the progréss made by the community under 
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the benign British rule, Similar representative meetings of the Hindus 
under the presidency of Sir Bhalehandra Krishna and of the Muhammadans 
under the presidency of Mr. Justice Badrudin Tyebji were held respec- 
tively. at Madhav Baug and at the Anjuman-i-Islam -Hall. The backward 
Maratha castes also met at Rivon theatre under the presidency of Rao Bahadur 
V. K, Vandekar to testify their loyalty and devotion to the King-Emperor. 
Similar manifestations of joy marked the Coronation Day in the Native States. 


Remission of revenue arrears 60. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar reports that in 


in the Rutlam State in com- : % ce 
memoration of the Coronas COMmemoration of the Coronation the authorities 


a ee dice '(®), of the Rutlém State have remitted to poor cultivators 
Sth Aug. revenue arrears to the amount of ten lakhs of rupees, 


61. Mr. Antaji Damodar Kale, writing to the Kesari, gives the following 
| account of the Paisa Fund (one pice fund) move- 
_ Account of the Pasa Bund ment :—Thoughtful Indians have long been of opinion 
oath (109), 12th Ang. that the growing poverty of India is due to the fact 

that the country’s trade is gradually passing into the 
hands of foreigners, the natives being ignorant of the art of manufacturing 
commodities from raw materials which exist in abundance in the country. The 
evil can, of course, be remedied by sending our young men to foreign countries 
to acquire a knowledge of arts and industries. But funds being necessary for 
this purpose, the idea of starting a Paisa Fund struck itself to some minds. As 
far back as 1873 Mr. Govind Babaji Joshi of Bassein published a pamphlet on 
the subject which was soon followed by similar pamphlets written by Messrs. 
Risbud, Patwardhan and Oka. In 1894, Rao Saheb Gopal Anant Bhat, Subordi- 
nate Judge of Mahdd, wrote an essay entitled ‘“ Disinterested Capital ’’ in which 
he fully demonstrated the utility of the Pazsa Fund, In 1899, Messrs. Gurjar 
and Thakur distributed numerous leaflets on the Patsa Fund among the people 
of the Presidency. My attention was attracted to the subject by a pamphlet 
jointly published in the following year by Messrs. Karulkar, Pimputkar and 
Paranjpe. I also wrote a pamphlet ‘ Picture of the present condition of India,”’ 
in which I explained the utility of the fund and being encouraged by the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade to continue my efforts in this direction, I resolved to devote 
my whole life to the subject. In 1899 I explained my scheme for a Paisa Fund 
at several places in Northern and Western India. In the following year I 
lectured on the subject at the Provincial Conference at Sdtara. 1 then began to 
collect the fund at Umbargaon. The amount I could gather was duly remitted 
to the Editor of the Kesa. Iam at present travelling from village to village 
for promoting the objects of the fund. In my next letter I shall give an account 
of my travels and state how committees have been established in different villages 
and how the work of collecting the fund is making satisfactory progress. 


62, A correspondent writes to the Gujarat Mitra:—The villagers of 
Jalalpur (Surat) are obliged for the last month or 

os sis Ga or an so to use salt water for drinking purposes, as the 
villagers of Jaldlpur by the PUblic well which hitherto supplied them with 
pollution by a Dhed of the drinking water has been polluted by a Dhed at the 
— of a public well at the instance of a Christian teacher in the local Govern- 
’ Guar it Mitra (17), 10th sag gga —— —" the people 
Aug. have ar received no attention 
from the authorities, The school-master’s action has 

gravely offended the religious feelings of the people so much so that they have 
not only left off all social intercourse with him but also keep their children away 
from the school. In the circumstances, the local Mamlatdar, we hear, has 
ordered the school to be closed. It isarealhardship to the people, however, 
that they should be made to suffer for the erratic conduct of a single individual. 
Besides, the action of the authorities looks a bit ungracious when it is remem- 
bered that the school had recently received substantial pecuniary assistance 
in the form of a donation from the local public. - s 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
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124 | Pandhari Mitr& ... | Pandharpur — ,,,| Weekly ,., ...| Govind Sakharam Lidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
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| (Gaud Brahman); 19. 
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151 | Sookree _..., ee «| Do. os ...| dhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 .., 400 
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157 | Champévati Ye | Bid (Hyderabad) Weekly ... .>| Krishnarfo Trimbakréo R&jurkar; Hindu) 125 
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168 | Gulbarga Samachar _...{ Gulbarga Ok ee hase »-| Parashram Govind; Hindu (Brhhman); 43 ... 45 
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169 A Luz eee eee ete 
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Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list ia printed in brackets after the name, 


C, The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spellin 
Liat of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent ig left out, and the short a(H = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it isshort, thus—-d, 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical os furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The Coronation ceremony, we are glad, has passed off successfully. 
, om Edward’s message to his people throughout his 
‘ Coronation ceremony in world-wide Empire was worthy of the occasion and 
Poe iat (16), 178 ide, cf his illustrious position, It was full of sympathy 
Eng. cols. ' and reflected the nobility of his heart, his charac- 
teristic modesty and his unbounded faith in, and 
gratitude to, Almighty Providence for having preserved his life. With the 
Coronation opens a new chapter in the history of the glorious British Fmpire, 
fraught with momentous and far-reaching potentialities. We fervently hope 
and trust that His Majesty the King and his illustrious consort will always 
have a soft corner in their hearts for their loyal Indian subjects. We once 
more repeat the prayer—God save the King !”’ 


2. “Since his recent serious illness, His Majesty the King has sent out 
Voice of India (14) kindly messages and done several acts of charity, which 
930d Aue. ’ proclaim him every inch the son of his late revered 
mother. His grateful message to the Empire, on the 
eve of his Coronation, might have been written by Queen Victoria herself. 
The solicitude His Majesty had shown for his guests and, indeed, for all his 
people throughout the Empire, during his unfortunate illness, was also truly 
characteristic of the son of Victoria the Good. Then the gift to the nation of 
Osborne House would have had the cordial approval of the late Queen, and the 
London Hospital Fund her active sympathy and support. But the extremely 
kindly thought of His Majesty for the Indian soldiers, who were seriously 
injured on Coronation Day by an untoward accident, reminds us, more than 
perhaps any other message or act, of the considerateness which the Empress 
of India always showed towards the p»xople of our country. The incident once 
more proves the largeness of His Majesty’s heart, and shows that Edward VII 
is Victoria’s son first, and King and Emperor afterwards.” 


3. We need not feel surprised at the spectacle of the teeming millions 
under the sway of the British Empire vying with one 
another in giving vent to their rejoicings on the 
Coronation Day, for although His Majesty has been at 
the helm of Imperial affairs for not more than a year and a half, he has afforded, 
during this short period, ample evidence of his anxiety to keep undimmed the 
lamp of charity and glory which was lit by his illustrious mother. It is His — 
Majesty’s manifest desire, expressed by deeds no less than by words, to follow in 
the footsteps of his revered mother that has irresistibly won for him the ardent 
love and affection of his subjects, and made them frantic with joy on the occasion 
of his Coronation. Apart from the personal feelings cherished by the people 
towards His Majesty, the intense joy manifested throughout India on the Coro- 
nation Day was due in no small degree to a vivid sense in the Indian mind of 
the untold blessings conferred by British rule upon the country. British rule 
in India may not be ideally perfect, but whatever its defects and shortcomings, 
it cannot be denied that under it the country has, on the whole, made great strides 
in prosperity and progress. ‘The Indian mind, instinctively inclined to translate 
abstract ideas into concrete facts, regards the King-Emperor as .a visible em- 
bodiment of Britain’s mission in India and no wonder that the entire Indian 
population throughout the length and breadth of the country should have joined 
with one voice in paying to His Majesty their tribute of homage and loyalty on 
the Coronation Day. 


4. The Coronation must have taken place in England with great eclat and 
pomp and amidst unbounded popular rejoicings and 

Prekshak (85), 15th Aug. = enthusiasm. Indians, as belonging to the Empire, 
ought to participate in these rejoicings, but unfortunately at the present 
juncture their minds are in a far from cheerful mood owing to the gloomy 
agricultural outlook that stares them in the face. It is curious that whenever 
there is an occasion of public mejoloing in England, India is under the cloud 
of one public calamity or other, In 1818, the people of England were rejoicing 
over the birth of the late Queen, but the people of this country were lamenting 
the. loss of their independence, In 1837, when the Queen came to the throne 
amidst the joy of her people, India was devastated by the ravages of 4 famine, 


Katser-i-Hind (19), 17th 
Aug. 
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In 1857, when the Queen assumed direct control over the destinies of this 


country, the Indians were suffering fromthe horrors of the Mutiny. In 1877, 


when the Queen assumed the title of Queen-Empress, the country was being 
scourged by a terrible famine, It thus seems that the stars of the two countries 
are not at all in happy conjunction. We hope, however, that the King- 
Emperor will signalise the occasion of his Coronation by making some substan- 
tial concessions to the people of India and thus make the day ever memorable 
in the annals of the country. 


5. “India may be lagging behind in intellectual advancement, as 
measured by the progress of the West to-day, but her 

Coronation festivities in devotion to the King-Empcror, which emanates 
“a » Gotter (24). 17m ‘$Fom her deep-rooted spiritualism, can never be 
ia te (2) questioned. For the time being, all discordant 
notes were hushed, all grievances forgotten, and 

from the Himalayas in the North to Cape Comorin in the South, the one 
thought, the one idea, the one desire on Saturday last was of prayer for the 
long life of the King-Emperor. Various were the languages in which that prayer 
was offered, but the supplication at the altar of Heaven was one for the happi- — 
ness of King Edward.” 


6. “The tone of His Majesty the King’s message on the Coronation Day 

to his people is simple yet sincere, and the deep ex- 

The King’s message to his pression of love and appreciation is sure to touch the 

eg on the Coronation finest chord in the hearts of his subjects. A demo- 

Reet Goftér (24), 17th cratic age will not perhaps be much impressed with 

Aug., Eng. cols. pageant and show, but the solemnity inspired by the 

homely English words of the King-Emperor ‘Iam 

anxious to express to my people at Home, and in the Colonies, and in India, my 

heart-felt appreciation of the deep sympathy which they have manifested towards 

me during the time that my life was in such imminent danger,’ can never fail 
to deepen our sense of loyalty to the throne and love for the Sovereign.” 


7. The long-talked-of Coronation has at last come to pass, The cere- 
Bi pe went off without a hitch, and the ugual inter- 
PP Petar ator ogg England Change of presents and offerings,.‘incidental to such 
and on the possibility of 4M auspicious occasion, also took place. As all power 
India receiving a royal gift under the British constitution rests with Parliament, 
- ener of the it is not in the hands of an English Sovereign to 
ee remit an oppressive tax or to bestow new rights upon 
Revert: 200 Stn te the ak” Still His Majesty did confer sifts s 
his people, though ofa different kind, Five lakhs of the London poor were 
sumptuously fed at acost of thirty thousand pounds. The Queen gave a tea 
party to two thousand house-maids and presented them with chocolate boxes, 
sweetmeats, &c. Osborne House, round which many happy associations. of 
Her late Majesty’s wedded life have gathered, has been presented by His Majesty 
to his English subjects and will be converted into a convalescent home tor 
Naval and Military officers, ‘The people presented the sumof one hundred and 


fifteen thousand pounds to His Majesty through the Lord Mayor as their 


loyal offering to the throneand His Majesty on his part gave the amount 


asa donation to the Hospital Fund. This is all as it should be. But turning 


from England to India, a thoughtful mind cannot but he filled with sorrow 
and despondency. What gift is His Majesty going to make to India, the 
brightest jewel in the diadem of the Imperial Crown? The poor of England 
were no doubt fed, but will any permanent provision be made for feeding the 
haJf-starved people of this country, who die like flies during a famine? A 
magnificent fund has been raised for the King’s Hospital in London, but is | 
anybody going to take thought of the terrible exhaustion of the material 
resources of this country brought about by a steady annual drain of three 
million sterling? Many people entertain the hope that India will get a 


substantial gift at the time of the Delhi Darbar and we, too, wish that the hope 


may ke crowned with fruition. It is said that the British flag will be planted at 
the seat of the Darbar and a proclamation read to the peoplo assembled there, If 


- this-be the Magna Charta or “the impossible charter,” which is the gift intended 
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for the people of India, we beg leave to remark that they stand in no need of 
such a gift at present. When indigenous industries are dying out, when 
agriculture is on the decline, when the country itself is terribly deteriorating 
in point of material prosperity, and when the people are becoming helpless, 
lifeless and spiritless owing to poverty, famine and the autocratic system of 
administration, it is time for the rulers to bear in mind that no mere proclama- 
tions or such other petty gifts will satisfy the Indian people. Whether the 
Indians get any gift at the Delhi Darbar or not, it is certain for the present 
that they must bear the burden of the expenses of the Indian Coronation 
guests in England. These guests, in the exuberance of their loyalty, take no 
thought of the burden thus cast upon their countrymen and, being dazzled by the 
pomp and cordiality of their reception and by the might and glory of England, 
are profuse in the expression of their loyal sentiments and in their praises of 
British generosity. One of these Indian representatives, Pradyota Kumar 
Tagore, says that it would have given the utmost gratification to the people of 
India, had a Native Chief been allowed the privilege of bearing the canopy 
over King Edward and an Indian Princess allowed to bear the Queen’s train 
during the Coronation ceremony. Is it not surprising that loyalty should make 
some persons so blind as to lead them to make assertions like theaboye? English 
— and peeresses covet this distinction, but that is in consonance with 

nglish usage and custom. In India, however, it would certainly pain every 
one to learn that the Rani either of His Highness the Scindia or the Maharaja 
of Kolhapur bore the train of Queen Alexandra. Loyalty is no doubt a 
Virtue but when divorced from common sense or self-respect, it lays itself open 
to ridicule. Some meddlesome persons have started the idea of making some 
young Indian Chiefs serve as the Viceroy’s pages on the occasion of the Delhi 
Darbar, but they ought to have known that no self-respecting man would like to 
see our Chiefs masquerading as the pages of a Viceroy, who cannot even spare 
the time to return the visits of Native Chiefs. 


8, The “satisfactory ” settlement anticipated as the result of the correspon- 

| dence between the Secretary of State and the Treasury 

_ nuagen Hs ge rn authorities ve the expenses of the India Office recep- 
oe * it ~ tion has not yet been arrived at, Meanwhile, a regu- 
Kesari (109), 19th Aug.; lar volley of questions on the subject is being hurled 
Indu Prakash (32), 18th at the Secretary of State in Parliament, but the latter 
re i Ren gt ih gg ©, is not daunted by these and tenaciously clings to 
(31) Dt Pts "ae his position, relying confidently on the strength of his 
. : party majority! ‘The expenditure of India’s money 
incurred by the India Office is subject to audit and scrutiny by an Auditor, 
but Lord George is not at all afraid of such scrutiny, because the accounts 
for 1902-1903 will be audited and the Auditor’s report thereon presented to 
Parliament in 1904. By that time all memory of this act of melancholy 
‘ meanness’’ will be effaced from the public mind and nobody will care to 
raise a question about this matter. One other noteworthy point in regard to 
this controversy is that Lord George does not at all say that the entire expend- 
iture will be borne by the British Treasury, but talks merely of a “ proper 
apportionment ” of the expenditure. This makes it clear that the burden of a 
considerable portion of the expenditure must fall on the Indian rayat. [The 
Indu Prakash and the Native Opinion make somewhat similar comments 
and blame Lord George Hamilton for saddling the heavy charge of one hundred 
thousand pounds upon India on account of the India Otfice Reception in spite 
of the manifest injustice of such a course. Both the papers are surprised that 
the charge, which was originally declared to be 7,000 pounds, should have 
mounted by rapid strides to the huge figure of one hundred thousand sterling. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh also makes similar remarks. | 


9. ‘The accounts which have recently come to light concerning Lord Salis- 

on bury’s resignation do not seem to show that the affair 
Alleged misunderstanding as quite a voluntary or an amicable arrangement, 
between King Kdward and When the late Premier resigned office under Queen Vic- 
2 Soe (109), 19th Aug. toria in 1892, His Lordship’s resignation was accepted 
as “ with regret ’, whereas his recent resignation has been 
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* praciously ” accepted! This difference of wording has led many to think that 
the relations between the King and Lord Salisbury were not quite cordial, 
There was no reference in the English papers to this misunderstanding, but some 
American organs seem to have got scent of it. The King, it seems, recome 
mended a friend to Lord Salisbury for a decoration, but the latter refused to 
abide by His Majesty’s wishes. ‘This led to some unpleasant words between 
the Sovereign and his Minister and the latter, it is said, abruptly left the 
-Yyoyal table at a banquet and was allowed to do so by the King. Similarly, the 
King wasin favour of a dissolution of Parliament after the Coronation, but the 
Prime Minister was strongly opposed to it! If there be any truth in these 
reports, the subsequent acts of Lord Salisbury such as his resignation on the 
very eve of the Coronation, his obstinate refusal of a title offered by the King, 
his absence from the Coronation ceremony on the ground of indisposition, &c., 
become easily explicable. ‘There was no misunderstanding, even in matters of 
trifling import, between Queen Victoria and her Ministers, because she was a simple, 
guileless woman and because her authority as Sovereign was rigidly circum- 
scribed by the limitations of a constitutional monarchy. But the same harmony 
of relations cannot be expected in the case of King Edward, who, it seems from 
the incidents mentioned above, would not consent to be a mere puppet in the 
hands of his ministers. Of course His Majesty cannot ride rough-shod over 
the authority of Parliament, but itis plain that his individuality will not 
fail now and then to assert itself in the domain of British politics. 


10. The formation of the new Cabinet under Mr, Balfour after Lord 
__ §Salisbury’s resignation was eagerly awaitedin England 
en in the British and the leading party organs were busy with conjectures 
Kesari (109), 19th Aug. and surmises On the subject. The reconstruction of the 

: Ministry is at last completed anda list of 19 Cabinet 

Ministers has been published. The formation of.a new Ministry in England 
is generally determined by the state of public opinion in the country and 
very little interest in the matter is excited in India, because her destinies 
are placed in the hands of any set of persons whom public opinion in 
England may for the time call to the front and invest with powers. Under 
these circumstances India is interested at the most in the appointment of the 
Prime Minister and of the Secretary and Under-Secretary of State for India. 
A rumour was rife some time ago that Lord George Hamilton, the Sultan at the 
India Office, would succeed Sir M. Hicks-Beach at the Treasury, and the people 
of India had hoped that the change would really come about. But Mr, Ritchie 
goes to the Treasury instead and Lord George will, it seems, continue to hold 
the reins of Indian administration for a long time yet. Itis reported that it 
was once decided that Lord George should lay down his present office for good, 
as there was no other place in the Cabinet suited to his abilities where he could 
be pitchforked. But Lord George’s brother Lord Abercorn has managed to 
secure an extension for His Lordship till October. We do not know what grand. 
feat of statesmanship Lord George will perform in the remaining period of his 
office beyond depicting once more a glowing picture of India’s ‘ prosperity ’ at the 
time of presenting the Indian Budget to Parliament! Another change in the 
Ministry is that Earl Percy succeeds Earl Hardwicke as Under-Secretary of 
State for India. Ear] Percy visited India two years ago and has travelled thrice 
in Turkey. He is well acquainted with the Persian Gulf question and has 
secured first class honours and a prize for composing English verse at Oxford ! 
When the new Under-Secretary can boast of so many qualifications, what ground 
is there for India to grumble? Besides, Earl Percy is expected to be present at 
the forthcoming Delhi Darbar and on the strength of the information and 
experience gathered during his two visits he will be able like an expert 
to dispose of many momentous questions with confidence and readiness, 


11, “Of the changes recently made in the British Cabinet the most 
interesting to us is the appointment of the bril- 

Rist Goftar - (24), 1ith liant. Lord Perey as Under-Secretary of State for 
Aug., Eng, cols. India. There were persistent. rumours some days” 
a 3 ago of Lord Balfour of Burleigh succeeding Lord 
George Hamilton at the India Office, but they seem to have been premature, 
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We hope Lord George Hamilton is not going to quit his present post unless 
it be to assume a more direct control over the affairs of the country over 
whose destinies he has presided so long in England. His Lordship has had a 
longer and more intimate acquaintance with India than any other English 
statesman, and for this reason, if for no other, he must prove a valuable 
acquisition to the country, should he wish to exchange the quiet surroundings 
of the office at Whitehall for the glamour and bustle of the Indian Viceroyalty,” 


12. “The London correspondent of the Indian Daily News wires that it is 
Praja Bandhu (22), 7th OW believed in political circles that Lord George 
hun, ek — Hamilton severs his connection with the India Office 
before October next. We believe this news will be 
received with great satisfaction throughout this country, for we know to our 
cost that His Lordship has failed on not a few occasions to guard the interests of 
our countrymen for which they pay him several thousand pounds sterling 
annually. Not only this, but he has been instrumental in checking the progress 
of the natives of India in various directions. In fact, he has on several 
occasions played the part of Secretary of State against India. We, therefore, 
only wish that the news turns out to be true, and that Lord George Hamilton 
severs his connection with this country.” 


13. We are afraid we cannot congratulate Mr. Balfour on the reconstitu- 
tion of the Cabinet, though it must not be forgotten 
that the Constitution does not allow the Premier a 
free hand in theselection of his colleagues. Anyway 
the Cabinet changes do not much affect the interests of India except so far as 
the appointment of the Secretary of State for the country is concerned, In this 
respect the new Cabinet gives room for bitter disappointment, for it is regrettable 
to find Lord George Hamilton still continuing to hold the Indian portfolio. 
His Lordship, though paid out of Indian revenues, is in reality the custodian of 
British rather than of Indian interests, and it is the universal wish of the Indian 
public that he may soon make room for an abler and more sympathetic states- 
man to control the destinies of the country. 


Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 17th 
Aug. 


14, Commenting on the rumour that Lord George Hamilton will shortly 
sever his connection with the India Otfice, the Gujardté 

Rumonred prospect of Lord yemarks :—The termination of Lord George’s reign in 
a — haar Downing Street, whenever it takes place, will be hailed 
Ae ange hee eceey with universal and uns‘inted satisfaction throughout 
Gujarati (16), 17th Aug, the length and breadth of this country. Lord George 
has stuck like a leech to his office for ever so many 

years past to the utter disgust of the Indians, who are earnestly longing to be 
ridofhim, And it is not surprising that they should, for His Lordship has 
ever made it a point to rule the country with a rod of iron, although during his 
regime Indian loyalty has emerged unscathed from many a severe ordeal the 
like of which it never had to pass through before. We for one have not the 
least doubt that Lord George’s tenure of office will permanently remain as a 
sad blot on British Administration in India; and history, we may add, will record 
to the eternal credit of the Indians that, true to their traditional reputation for 
patient endurance and meek resignation, they uncomplainingly put up, for years 
together, with the vagaries of an unsympathetic Secretary of State, who was not 
only ignorant of the bare rudiments of Indian politics but had the temerity to 
inflict many a wound, yet remaining unhealed, upon the most deeply cherished 


feelings and sentiments of the people. 


15. Reuter informs us that Generals Botha, Delarey and DeWet, the well- 

| } known Boer leaders, have just arrived in London and 

Are the Boers reconciled that, when they went to see the King, they met with 
Kal (10 B), . Aug. a cordial reception from him. We can form an idea 
only of the outward demeanour of the Boer leaders 

from these messagesof Reuter, but they can never reveal to us the inner workings of 
the Boer mind. ‘To perceive these, one must view the Boer leaders not in London 
but in their own country. It is only there that they can be expected to lay bare 


their real thoughts and feelings. They may put ona cheerful look while in 


16 


London, but their hearts must'be filled with gloom and despondency. General 
Botha speaking at Pretoria is said to have remarked that laying down their 
arms was like attending the obsequies of their past glory and history. He 
added that it was like standing round the grave of their independence, that the 
future that Jay before them was very hard, that though the men had suffered 
seriously in the struggle, the women had suffered more and that twenty 
thousand of the latter had perished in the Concentration Camps! General 
Delarey gave vent on the same occasion to similar observations full of despon- 
dency. He said that he had always prayed to be spared to see the end of the 
war, and although that prayer had been granted the end was not what he had 
desired. He added :—“* We must. return to our farms, but what shall we see 
there but blackened ruins and devastated homes, gardens destroyed and planta- 
tions unrecognizable.” DeWet made a speech in a similar strain in one of the 
Boer Camps and when he announced to his audience that they had lost their 
independence there was not a dry eye in the assembly. Some had come there to 
ask DeWet about the fate of their kinsmen who fought under him. But, on learn- 
ing the news of the loss of their independence, they went away without making any 
inquiries about their relatives.. All these utterances show that there is no real 
joy in the hearts of the: Boers at the conclusion of peace. But Englishmen are 
deceiving themselves that the Boers have cheerfully accepted the situation and 
that they will settle down to a sife of contentment under British supremacy. 
It may be asked why the Boers should pine so grievously at the loss of their 
independence. The answer is that independence is the most precious heritage 
on carth, that it is the source and origin of all terrestrial pleasure and 
the sole salvation from worldly miseries and sufferings. ‘The Boers will, under 
British rule, get back their farms and holdings, they may acquire wealth and 
receive honours, but one thing they will in all probability never obtain and that 
is their lost independence. It is said that the English will restore it to them 
some day. If the English reaily mean to do this, why should they have first 
deprived the Boers of it? It is plain that the Boers are weeping for the loss of 
their independence and it is simply an act of self-delusion on the part of 
Englishmen, if they think that the Boers will ever be reconciled to British 
rule. The Boers have signed the peace on paper but their hearts do not 
acquiesce init. What happened in Ireland and Poland will happen in the 
Transvaal. And ii is to be regretted that under the influence of the British 
Imperialistic sentiment, there are going to be more Irelands and Polands 
on earth day by day. 


16. ‘There is a long standing enmity between the nations of Europe and 
the Moslem States in Africa and Arabia. The latter 


A nae veiled prophet of the being uncivilised are unable to make any impression 
il. . “ . 

OR a (109), 19th UPOO the former, who being equipped with the latest 

Aug. inventions and discoveries of science, are constantly 


extending their sway. over the uncivilised or halt- 
civilised races inhabiting the globe. Considerable unrest prevails in con- 
sequence in the minds of the fanatic Mubammadans of North Africa, who 
have been forced to sacrifice their independence at the altar of European 
civilisation, and finds occasional vent in risings like those of the Mahdi and 
the Khalifa. But a more vigorous and organised attempt to overthrow European 
supremacy in North Africa and to found a grand Moslem Empire there is 
made by Sheik Sidi Senusi, who lies concealed in the depths of the Sahara. He 
is reported to have gathered a vast following round himself from the scattered 
adherents of the Mahdi and the Khalifa and is preaching Jehad against 
Europeans, Ie intends to lead an expedition against Khartoum, and a report 
recently reached England that with his vast army he lay encamped some four 
hundred miles to the east (sic) of the Nile. The report also ran that he had 
asked permission of the Khedive’s government to allow his followers to proceed 
to Mecca and that if the said permission was refused, he intended to lead his 
army into Egypt. But a message received yesterday says that the Sheik is 
dead. It is impossible to say whether there is any truth in it, but it is certain 
that a terrible fire of unrest is smouldering in the’ recesses of the Sahara and 
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that it may break forth into a conflagration at‘any moment. ) 


Li: . 


17. The idea of voting an address to His Majesty the King on the 
occasion of the Coronation was recently discussed — 
Alleged opposition of some by the Association of Indian Students at Oxford 
ago ogra at —s and the proposal was negatived by a majority. The 
Corotnticn nddros, to the aetails of the speeches made on the occasion and the » 
King-Emporor : grounds on which the proposal. was rejected have | 
| Kal (105), 22nd Aug. not come to light, but the fact that the proposal 
i ae was discussed and negatived by a majority of the» 
Association reached the ears of a member of the India Council and it is said 
that the name of each dissentient has been noted down in the records of the India - 
Office, Most of these students are going to appear for the Indian Civil Service 
Examination and some of them have nearly completed their course of study. 
But their prospects, it is to be feared, will be marred in consequence of their 
attitude at the said meeting. It is frequently urged that students should not 
dabble in politics, but these Indian students are dubbed disloyal because they 
refused to take part in a political movement. What are we to say to this ? 
The attitude of the Irish in regard to the Coronation is well known. But no 
One has the courage to blame them for it. The Indians, on the other hand, . 
celebrated the Coronation in a fitting manner despite the unjust and inequitable 
treatment accorded to themin the matter of the expenses of the Indian 
Coronation guests, but the English are not still convinced of their loyalty and a 
black mark has been placed against the names of some Indian students whose: 


road fault was that they opposed the proposal of a Coronation address to the 
ing ! 


18. ‘We understand, froma reliable source, that the India Office is 
Alleced intention of the Seriously contemplating to start a Government organ 
India Office to start a Govern in England with a view to give publicity to facts and 
ment organ in England. truths about the real intentions and the acts of Gov- 
Fac ~—— (32), 2lst ernment. It is also proposed to make it the means 
ia of spreading a correct knowledge of Government 
policy amongst the Indian masses by translating its contents into the different 
vernaculars so as to, be easily understood by the ignorant masses. We heartily 
welcome such an authentic publication of facts about Government policy with 
regard to India. We are not, however, so sanguine about its results. The 
Indian public is not yet educated enough to appreciate the utility of such a 
publication by Government. Moreover, we are not sure whether it would 
be altogether unlike the existing Government Gazettes which contain nothing 
beyond Departmental appointments, crop prospects and the procecdings of 
Council meetings. If, however, the proposed organ is to contain something 
definite and explanatory about Government policy in various departments, it 
would prove acceptable to the minority of the intelligent public in India......... 
A Government organ, if conducted in a fair and judicious spirit, will tend to 
remove many of the misunderstandings and misrepresentations from which 
Government officors sometimes suffer for some of the measures of Goverument. 
If the new Government. organ succeeds in serving this purpose properly, it may 
even prove a potent factor in bridging over the gulf between the rulers and 
the ruled—a gulf which is unfortunately getting wider and wider now-a-days.”’ 


19. “For well-nigh fifty years past it has been said that India is the milch- 

cow of England. Alike in small matters and in great, 

India alleged to be ‘the the British ‘Yreasury has never been known, whenever 
tmilch-cow of Mngland.’ an opportunity offered itself, to let go its hold on the 
Raieers-Hind (19), 27h evenues of India. ‘I'he history of the long and 


Aug,, ng. cols. 
ee persistent controversy between the Indian and Home 


Governments in the matter of Indian army expenditure is now too familiar to 


the Indian reader to need re-iteration. Whenever the exigencies of the British 
budget demand a reduction in expenditure, it is India which is bled under one 
etext or another.......... Owing 1o the peculiar constitution of the India 
fice and the hitherto vague and undefined powers and reponsibilities of the 
Secretary of State, it has been the misfortune of India to be uniformly burdea- 
ed with expenses which ought properly to be borne by the British Treasury. 
he Secretary of State even in matters of the gravest import acts with a reck- 
com TU0—5 
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less disregard of public interests and without a thought of being challenged 
for his conduct, ‘Take, for instance, the action of the Secretary of State with 
regard to famine, It will be easily seen how far he has cared to safeguard 
the interests of this country and how far he has been the passive instrument 
and slave of the Cabinet which has all along ignored India as if the country. 
never existed......... We would unhesitatingly assert that notin the whole 
history of India, since the transfer of its government to the Crown, has the 
country had the misfortune to have at its head a more feeble, irresolute, and 
humdrum Secretary of State than Lord George Hamilton. Grave questions 
affecting the revenues of India have arisen during his Secretaryship, but it 
would be the reverse of truth for any one to venture to say that in their solu-. 
tion he has, beyond uttering the veriest platitudes, displayed any remarkable 
intelligence, firmness, or solicitude for Indian interests. Can any apologist of 
Lord George Hamilton inform us what feats of administrative capacity he 
has exhibited in the Cabinet and how he has fought there for the interests of 
India ? Whatis India to him or he to India, so long as he comfortably draws 
his £5,000 per year, doing next to nothing, or rather practically laying down 
a reactionary ‘and repressive policy, portending the direst mischief not only 
to the loyal and most patient subjects of His Majesty, but to the rd itself, 
Look at the latest iniquity—the one which attempts to saddle upon India the 
expenses connected with that tawdry and gimcrack sbow—greatly resembling 
a Taibut show, as an eye-witness, lacking the requisite bump of the flunke 

or the press panegyrist, avers,—the India Office reception, at which Indian 
feudatories were inveigled into paying a humiliating homage to the large 
gathering of second and thirdrate Englishmen of all sorts invited there, 
We ask whether a Minister of the tenacity and firmness of purpose of 
Mr, Chamberlain, would have allowed the Cabinet to levy the cost of the 
reception from the Indian Treasury—that is, from the moneys of the starving 
peasantry who at this moment are in the throes of a third famine which 
threatens to be even more appalling and terriblein its effects than its two 
immediate predecessors. It is sad to relate that on all occasions of this 
character, Indian interests have been ruthlessly allowed to be sacrificed to 
relieve the English Treasury which sucks the Indian revenues like a vampire, 
niicanne Indians, therefore, need express no ‘surprise that the cost of that 
trumpery tamdsha at the India Office has been sought to be saddled on the 
revenues of India. It is only the latest instance of what the late Mr. Fawcett 
once called the ‘uncommonly sharp practice’ resorted to by England in her 
financial dealings with India. But the sharp practice in this instance has been 
clearly seen through even by ordinary Englishmen with a spark of justice in 
their souls. It is now so universally condemned asa master-piece of melan- 
choly meanness, that for very shame the cost in question ought to be borne 
by wealthy England. And we confidently trust that the British sense of 
justice will assert itself and not allow England to be disgraced by making 
India bear the burden. What, however, we have to impress on our country. 
men at this juncture is that chey should raise an outcry against this perpetual 
milking of the lean Indian milch-cow by fat England. Let them raise their 
voice, however feeble it may be, against the transparent financial injustice to 
which India is subjected whenever an opportunity offers itself. Let them 
agitate till this vicious and obnoxious principle, which does no credit to 
the fair spirit of the British nation, is knocked on the head.” | 


20, ‘It seems settied that His Royal Highness yell of Wales will 

,, not visit India at the time of the Coronation Durbar 

ie wah Todia af the at Delhi. However, since the visit is bound to come 
time of the Dolhi Durbar. off sooner or later, we do not sce why it could not 
Kardchi Chronicle (6), ith ave been made to synchronise with the Durbar, so as 
~~ i Hidet Goftdr (24), 17th +4 make it serve the most useful purpose. But Lord 
. Curzon’s amour propre and aversion to self-efface- 
ment and temporary eclipse have perhaps prevailed over all other considera- 
tions, It is, however, to be hoped that failing the Prince we-shall at least have 
the honour of being visited by the Duke of Connaught to whom Lord Curzon 
would be under no obligation to play the second fiddle.’ [The Rdst Goftdr 
remarks that the Duke of Connaught’s presence at the Delhi Durbar will 
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gladden the hearts of the Indian people generally and that the people of the 


Bombay Presidency in particular will welcome His Royal Highness with the 
utmost joy. | . | 


21. “The original gw 7 the present monsoon has been moré 
an justified. Subsequent reports show that there is 
Ps a orernment Jittle hope left now, and that there is scarcely any 
Darbar at Delhi in view of doubt that we are face to face with another famine, 
the threatened famine. scarcely less severe than any that has visited this 
‘ Ps eg to a orang * Ss unfortunate country in recent years. And, in the 
(11), ith ‘Aug $ midst of all these signs of coming calamity, the 
Government is busy arranging a grand show, surpas- 
sing in grandeur and brilliancy all its predecessors. Into the general question of 
the expediency of holding the Darbar we do not propose to enter, We do not 
consider there would be the least objection to the holding of such State 
functions, if the country were in a prosperous state. Wedo notdoubt that 
these magnificent gatherings are quite necessary in the interests of the 
country itself. But there are very good reasons why the Darbar should not be 
held next cold weather. In the first place it would certainly be better if it were 
to be postponed till the Prince and Princess of Wales visited India, to avoid the 
necessity of there being a second Darbar on the occasion of Their Royal High- 
nesses Visit. ‘The lavish expenditure of money which these ceremonies entail 
not only on the Government but also on the guests who attend it, specially 
the Indian Princes and Chiefs, who in many cases can ill afford to waste money, 
but who feel themselves bound to accept the invitation, is not the least; import 
ant aspect of the question. ‘he money that ought to be spent upon urgent 
improvements in their States will be spent in the endeavour to maintain with 
becoming dignity the Chiefs’ position at the grand function. And, above all, there 
is hovering over the country the ghastly shadow of an impending famine. All 
the money that can be spared will shortly be required in saving the 
lives and relieving the distress of millions of starving people. And although 
we are aware that it is absolutely useless to protest, we are sure the hearts 
of the people will not be in the grand display. About that time, loud 
and piteous cries will be ruefully heard from the starving populations of various 
provinces and stirring appeals made for pecuniary help in order to relieve their 
distress. Government itself will be called upon to provide largely to mitigate 
the sufferings of millions, and yet the Delhi Darbar will cost a good round sum, 
agreat portion of which might advantageously be spent in combating the 
terrible famine, which is impending,” The Liailway Times makes similar 
comments, | 


22. The Shubh Suchak deprecates the holding of a grand and costly 
Darbar at Delhi at a time when the country is 
Shubh Suchak (136), 15th threatened with a serious famine, especially in Guja- 
Aug.; Sholdpur Bamdchar yt The paper recalls the contrast between the 
145} oe pomp and pageantry witnessed at the Delhi Imperial 
Assemblage of 1877 and the disaster and havoc 
wrought throughout the country by the terrible famine of that year and asks 
whether Government desire to repeat the same scene of pomp and revelry on 
the one hand and of misery and suffering on the other. It hopes in conclusion that 
Government will on mature consideration abandon the idea of holding the Delhi 
Darbar. [The Sholdpur Samdchdr writes in a similar strain and observes that 
if Government were to spend the sum sanctioned for this Darbar in lessening 
the burden on the tax-payer, they would be commemorating the Coronation 
in consonance with popular feeling. The Vrittasd makes similar comments. | 


23. We keenly appreciate the honour done to us by Government in 
including our name in the list of Native journalists, 


Invitations to Native invited to the Delhi Darbar ; but in justice to somo of 


journalists for the Delhi 


Darbar. our less fortunate but deserving contemporaries, we 

Rist Goftér (24), 17th cannot help pointing out a few serious omissions from 
Aug.; Punch Ddnd (¢'), the list. e dJddm-e-Jamshed and the Akhbdr-i- 
17th Aug.  Souddgar, for instance, are well-conducted journals, 


20. 


¢ommanding an extensive circulation, and broadly speaking loyal in their 
tone. Yet, strange to say, both these organs of public opinion have been ignored 
by Government. The omission from the list of the Voice of India is still more 
inexplicable. We cannot also understand why the Gujardt Mitra of Surat 
does not figure in the list. The journal is thoroughly loyal in its tone and 
commands as much influence in the Surat District as the Praja Bandhu, 
which has been favoured with an invitation, does in the Ahmedabad District. 
It will be some months before the Darbar is held and we therefore hope that 
it is not yet too late for the authorities to publish a supplementary list includ- | 
ing the names we have ventured to suggest. [The Panch Dédnd suggests the 
names of the Jdém-e-Jamshed, the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar, the Sdnj Vartamdn 
and the Gujardtt as fit to be included in the list of newspapers whose 
representatives have been honoured with an invitation to the Delhi Darbar.] 


94. Itisa matter for intense gratification that some representatives of 


a ks Native journalism have been invited by Government 
Prekshok (35), 19th Aug. to the Delhi Darbar. Every journalist Ae newspaper 
reuder in India must feel proud of this recognition of the Native Press by the 
authorities. Weare grateful to Lord Curzon for this favour. But our onl 
regret i8 that the Aesari has been omitted from the list of invitations, That 
paper may justly claim to be the pioneer of journalistic enterprise in Ma- 
harashtra and to ignore such a paper on an occasion like the present is to 
betray lamentable ignorance of the history of Indian journalism. If the Editor 
of the Kesavi was oneo found tripping in the eye of the law, he has suffered 
full penalty for it, but to remember that circumstance against him on such an 
auspicious occasion is to display a singular lack of generosity. In conclusion, 
we hope that this compliment paid to those who have received an invitation 
to the Darbar will not interfere with their continuing to discharge their duties 
towards the public in the same manner as before. 


95. The Moda Vritta thanks Government for the invitation sent to some 


: _ .._ - representative Native papers to attend the Delhi 

i haps Te Darbar, but observes that so far as the Bomba 
leat ja ied 5 Presidency is concerned, the selection is not alto- 
. gether satisfactory inasmuch as some papers seem to 
have been ignored deliberately. To quote one instance, writes the paper, 
how is the omission of the Mahrdtta to be justified when its London 
correspondent received an invitation to attend the India Office reception? 
|The Avrunodaya, writing on the same subject, observes that the Bengal 
Government has shown greater liberality than the other provincial Gov- 
ernments in selecting journalistic representatives to attend the Darbar, and 
that the Native Opinion of Bombay which was once very prominent amone 
the Bombay journals and one or two papers of Poona should not have been 
omitted. ‘I'he paper adds that the Bombay Government has been guided 


merely by caprice in selecting the papers ior the honour of an invitation to 
the Darbar. | 


26. ‘The Viceroy has issued a circular stating that he will not return the 

| visits of all the Native Chiefs at the time of the Delhi 
Comments on the pro- Darbar. It is further reported that some of the Chiefs 
gramme of the Delhi Darbar. in the Deccan will not even receive an invitation to 
é Ray Hey 4, MEG 3 AE attend the Darbar. Both these omissions are calcu- 
war Samichdr (78), 25th lated to wound tho feelings of Native Chiefs. In the 
Aug. eyes of a Native Chief, the return visit by the Viceroy 
is a great honour and those in whose case the return 

visit will not be paid will certainly feel aggrieved in the matter. Nay, some 
would not even like to attend the Darbar, if their visit is not to be returned 
by the Viceroy. ‘Lhe object of holding the Delhi Darbar is to cement the 
loyalty of Native Chiefs and to enhance the Bn prowirs | of British rule, We, 
therefore, beg to suggest that the above circular should be cancelled and that 


~ the names of Chiefs like those of Miraj, Kurundwad and Aundh be included 


in the list of invitations, if they are left out as reported. [The Shré 
Venkateshwar Samdchadr makes somewhat similar alee | 
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27. The Kithidwdr Times approves of theaction of the three Kéthidwér 
Chiefs who are reported to have declined the Viceroy’s 
Invitations to Native invitation to them to attend the Delhi Darbar and 
ORathiuds Tine cy, Temarks:—" Almost all the Chiefs of Kéthiéwér are 
‘18th Aug. ’ more or less involved in debt, as they had had to 
i spend large sums of money in granting relief to 
thousands of their poor subjects, over and above their own ordinary annual 
expenditure during the last few trying years. Under these circumstances an 
extra burden of expenditure upon them would be quite unbearable and the 
expenses to be incurred in attending the Darbar at Delhi would involve 
them in heavier debt. And yet they will have to arrange for the relief of their 
poor subjects during the present famine also by miking pecuniary grants to 
cultivating classes and opening relief works for others. It is this precarious 
outlook that has induced the Chiefs mentioned above to decline with thanks 
the invitation to the forthcoming Imperial Darbar. ‘The thought that while 
they would be calmly enjoying the festivities at Delhi, their unfortunate 
subjects at home would be in the jaws of a terrible distress, hardly getting one 
meal a day, gnawed into their very souls, and compelled them to adopt the 
course they have so wisely chosen,”’ 


28. The Native Opinion, in connection with the information published 
in the Daily News that either Lord Cromer or Lord 
Lord riapooge rest Milner will succeed Lord Curzon, observes:—Of the 
successor in the Viceroyalty , ‘ 
of India. two, Lord Cromer will be more welcome to India as 
Native Opinion (34), 20th his work in Kgypt in the direction of the yeneral im- 
Aug; Bombay Samaohdr provement of the country raises hopes that he will 
Cc oa rom he #m-o-Jam- adopt a similar policy in India; Lord Milner is not 
ee sufficiently well known to us to cnable us to form 
a definite estimate of his character and policy, but so far as we cin make an 
estimate at all, we do not think his appointment as Viceroy bodes much 
good to India. [The Bombay Samachar and the Jdm-e-Jamshed make similar 
remarks. | 


29. “In the course of his reply to the municipal address at Oota- 
camund, the Viceroy said:—‘ Personally, I find 

Utility of viceregal tours. jn these tours, which £ think I have undertaken 
Native Opinion po Ro on a wider scale than any of my predecessors, not an 
one. Ed ee “opportunity of recreation or mere change of scene, 
- | for | can assure you thata Viceroy’s tour is one of 
the most exhausting and laborious experiences that can be imagined, nor an 
occasion for pomp or display, since the ceremonial aspect of touring, if it ever 
constitutes an attraction, isone that soon palls, but a means of acquiring insight 
into the circumstances, needs and feelings of all the differont parts and 
populations of this great continent.’ Here we find two statements; first, that 
touring affords no recreation to the Viceroy, and second, that it atfords the 
means of acquiring an insight into the condition of the people. With regard to 
the first statement, we agree with the Viceroy. ....,... But as to the second 
int we differ from His Lordship so far as the practical results are concerned. 
The theoretical object of touring is no doubt to make personal acquaintance 
with and acquire an insight into the condition of the people. But is that object 
ever fulfilled? No. ‘The expenses incurred both by the Government and the 
people on account of these tours are simply a waste of public money. ‘The routine 
of the tours is settled, the ceremonies on the arrival of a Viceroy or Governor 
are-fixed, and the places to which visits are paid are none the better on that 
account ; why, we may even say they are a little bit worse than before on 
account of tle expenses that have to be incurred for the reception of the 
Sarkar’s representative. Not that we are opposed to such tours, but as they are 
made in these days, they are worthless and unnecessarily expensive. The real 
object of touring is to look into and redress the grievances of the people. People 
do try to bring their grievances to the front on such occasions, but they are left 
to be dealt with by the circuitous methods of official red-tapeism. This is our 
everyday experience, and whatever Lord Curzon may say to the contrary, we 
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are of opinion that the real object of such tours is never fulfilled.” (The 
Akhbar-e-Souddgar, on the other hand, fully endorses Lord Curzon’s view that 
official tours enable the head of Government to acquire an insight, not otherwise 
obtainable, into the wants and aspirations of the people and adds that the Bombay 
Presidency at least has been immensely benefited by the tours of the present 
Governor to famine-stricken areas, which, according to the paper, have served to 
— the officers on the spot with renewed energy to cope with the calamity 
and to instil hope and courage into the hearts of the famine-stricken. | | 


30. In reply tothe prayer of the Tea-planters’ Association to levy & 
Comments on the proposed Small duty On the export of Indian tea, the Govern- 
levy of a duty on the export ment of India have promised shortly to introduce 
of Indian tea. legislation to that effect in the Imperial Legislative 
" Sanj Vartaman (72), 16th Council. The proposed step of Government has our 
7 cordial approval, for it is our firm belief that a laissez 
faire policy in trade is il] suited to the needs of India, whose arts and industries 
are either in a decadent or in an inceptive stage. We only hope Government 
will not stop short at the concession made to the planters but will make similar 
concessions to native manufacturers in the interests of native industries which 
are at present languishing for want of support. An export duty on indigenous 
commodities manufactured in the country is not a novel suggestion but is as 
old asthe inception of the Congress and, if levied ona large scale, may be 


regarded as an attempt in the right direction to cope with the problem of the 
poverty of India. : 


31. The Pratod comments on the last Censur Report as follows :—The 
Siaeninen Wh siandeatens report shows that the population of the Bombay Presi- 
the Bombay Bessideney attri. dency has decreased by fifteen lakhs. This serious 
buted to the indifference and Mecrease in the populationfis due to the combined effects 
dilatoriness of Government of two powerful scourges of humanity—famine and 
rs affording relief to the placue, The question arises—whois responsible for 
Prasnttien the rava d by famine? W —th 
Pratod (128), 18th Aug. Pes cause y amine e€ answer ! 6 
Bombay Government. Relief works were very tardily 
started, and those that were opened were not sufficient to give relief to all who 
resorted to them. Although all praise is due to Government for their heroic 
efforts to relieve the sufferings of the famine-stricken, it cannot be denied—even 
the Famine Commission could not deny it—that the people did not obtain timely 
relief, It is very discreditable to Government that owing to their indifference 
and dilatoriness in giving relief, famine should have claimed a large number of 
victims. 


32. ‘The Bombay Presidency Police Inquiry, under Mr. E. L. Cappel, 
promises to be as full and searching as the situation 
Tbe Bombay Police demands. The points for investigation have been 


sot ee ., carefully selected, and we hope the Committee will 
A pg (44), 17th find the public both willing and prepared to help 


them in their task. Much has been said and written, 
during the last 15 years and more, on the subject of Police administration, and 
now when an opportunity is offered to suggest methods of remedying its defects 
and shortcomings, we hope that full advantage will be taken of it by 
those interested in the matter. We specially count upon our leading men and 
public bodies and associations throughout the country to formulate practical 
suggestions on the different points on which the Committee wants to be enlight- 
ened. By dving so, they will not only be helping Government and doing a 
gervice to the public, but will furnish a proof of their own capacity for offering 
sound, constructive criticism.”’ 


33. A correspondent writes to the Kesari:—The Bombay Presidency 

| Police Committee have givena notice in the Press 

Suggestion to village inviting the public to communicate to the Committee 
or: to = sg sa ya their views on the seven subjects specified in the 
Police readin. . y notice. Of these No. 2 ‘the improvement of the 
Kesari (109), 22nd Aug. Village Police’ is the most important and affects all 

| the villages in the Bombay Presidency. The Village 
- Ramoshis and Mahars employed on Police duty are very badly off in point of 
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pay and do not even get sufficient food to eat. You will therefore kindly drop 
a hint in your paper to the low-paid Patils and Kulkarnis and to the Mahars 
and Ramoshis to make a.representation without delay to the President of 
the Police Committee on the subject of the remuneration paid to them at 
present, because the Committee’s notice being in English, the general public 
is not likely to know the purport thereof. Such an opportunity, if not 
availed of now, is not likely to recur again, 


34, “A mysterious kind of importance would seem to be attached b 


Government to the office of the Chief of the District 


Employment of educated Police; else they would not have guarded that 
natives in the Police Depart- 


office so jealously against the legitimate claims of 

ment desired. : ye | ‘ ‘ oie 
Mahrétta (8), 17th Aug. Natives. The Public Service Commission had recom- 
ie mended that admission tothe higher gradesof the Police 
Department should, in the case of natives, be made by promotion from the grade 
of Inspectors as a reward for exceptional merit and ability. But this 
recommendation has not been carried out by Government; for we see that in the 
year 1900, while the number of European and Eurasian Police Inspectors was 
only 46 as agaiust 52 Native Police Inspectors, there was only one native 
holding an acting appointment of District Superintendent and 3 holding 
the post of Assistant Superintendent as against 32 European Superintendents 
and 16 European Assistant Superint endents. From these figures it is 
clear that the recommendation to select natives from the Inspector’s grade for 
the higher posts has been completely ignored, though it is obviously ridiculous 
even to suggest that the efficiency of the natives, which abundantly mani- 
fests itself in the lower grades, suddenly dies out when they reach the 
Inspector’s grade, rendering them altogether unfit for doing duty as 
Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents of Police, If fair play were 
allowed, about fifty per cent. of the natives in the ranks of the Police 
Inspectors would be found to be qualified for the higher posts,......... We 
now turn to consider the question of the employment of educated natives 
in the Police force, It may be stated without much hesitation that there is no 
other Civil Department under the British Government, excepting perhaps the 
Survey, the Customs and the Abkari, in which there are so few educated 
natives employed as inthe Police Department. From the volume of Judicial 
and Administrative statistics of India for the year 1900, we see that out of 
24,646 Police Officers, nearly 21,000, and out of 125,502 Policemen, only 
54,202 are able to read and write. This means that thirteen per cent. of the 
officers and fifty-seven per cent. of the Policemen were not able to read and 
write. It will be admitted at once that it is dangerous to society to maintain 
in the Police force such a percentage of absolutely illiterate officers and men. 
Is it not, therefore, high time to think ot this subject seriously? We 
at once concede that the chief quality to be valued in a Policeman or 
a Police Officer is not his literary accomplishments, but his sagacity and 
his honesty ; but no one can deny that while his sagacity must necessarily 
be assisted by education, if he gets any, his honesty also may have a fair chance 
of improving if he is educated. It may be said that the paucity of educated 
men in the Police Department only proves their unwillingness to enter it. We 
think, however, that while natural aversion to entering the Police force does, 
no doubt, exist to a small extent amongst educated men and for reasons which 
can be easily appreciated, it does not wholly account for the remarkable state of 
things described above. For, while we have men who have passed the Matricula- 
tion or the U. S, F. ready by hundreds and thousands to take up places carrying a 
salary of only 8 or 10 rupees, and graduates also willing to accept places 
of 20 rupees, we cannot bring ourselves to suppose that these men are likely 
to carry their aversion, where it does really exist, to such a length that they would 
rather starve than be enrolled in the Police force. This means that it is not 
so much the unwillingness on the part of our educated men to enter the Police 
Department as the unwillingness of Government to afford facilities for such 
entry, that accounts for the total absence of the educated element in the 
Police Department. We can prove this by concrete instances, Thus, in the — 
Revenue Department, which was first thrown open to graduates by. Sir 
Richard Temple, they have been enrolling themselves very fast, so much so 
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that at present there are in that Department more graduates than can be 
satisfactorily provided for, though the starting pay has been now reduced to 
Rs, 20, and it takes a graduate in the ordinary course atleast 12 years to 
become a pacca Maémlatdér with a salary of Rs. 150. But take the case of the 
Postal Department. In this Department there is a large variety of grades 
suitable for the enrolment and due promotion of graduates; and a Postal 
Inspector’s place has, we believe, fully as many points of attraction as a 
Mémlatdérship. But till recently, anybody could have been challenged to 
point out any graduates or under-graduates in the Postal Department. The 
recruitment to the higher grades of the Postal Department was made without 
principle and by favouritism. And it is only recently that the Government 
have shown anything like a desire to avail themselves of the services of 
zraduates and educated men in the Postal Department, In this case, therefore, 
_ It was not the unwillingness of graduates to enter the Department but the un- 
willingness of Government to entertain them, that was responsible for the paucity 


of graduates in the Department. And the same thing can be said with equal 
truth of the Police Department.” 


35. Weare sorry to state that plague has once more made its appear- 
Re-appearance of vlacue 2uc® im Surat City. A few cases occurred about a 
oi Haak Gad secuent $0 the month agoin Rastampura, whence the epidemic is 
authorities to adopt preven- spreading to other parts of the town. It isto be 
tive Measures. : regretted that no official record is kept of the plague 
Pi lara Mitra (17), 17th gases that occur. Besides, persons residing in infected 
of localities are freely allowed to migrate to uninfected 
parts of the town. ‘This threatens to spread the infection to the whole town 
and we hope the Collector and the Vigilance Committees will take precau- 
tionary measures in time with a view to avert this contingency. 


36. The plague refugees from this town erected huts on the Hindalga 
maidan, which is conveniently situated asa camping 
Suggestion ve the camps ground in times of plague. Butthe Military autho- 
erected by the J ga rities having objected to the huts being allowed to 
goes at Belgaum outside we remain, the Civil authorities issued orders that they 
Chikitsak (92), 20th Aug, should be removed. Some persons pulled down their 
huts in consequence of these orders and went to reside 
elsewhere. But others appealed to the Civil authorities and pointed out that they 
would be put to serious inconvenience by being ordered to remove their huts, 
The objection of the Military authorities to the huts was that they were a 
nuisance to the servants’ quarters attached to the barracks, but this objection 
has not much force in it. We hope the Civil authorities will, instead of 
passively complying with the request of the Military authorities, see whether 
the objection urged by them is real and whether, on the other hand, incon- 
venience would not be caused to the owners of the huts, if they are told to pull 
them down at this time of the year when plague is on the increase in the 
town. We hear, the huts that are still standing will after all be allowed to 
remain by way of compromise. 


387, ‘* Now that plague has happily disappeared from Karachi we would 

draw the attention of the Commissioner in Sind and the 

ro. ry operations == at President and Members of the local Plague Committee 
. Karachi. : . 

Sind Gazette (12), 15th to the great hardship entailed particularly on persons 
Aug. ; Sind Times (13), 16th travelling third class between this town and Bombay 
Aug.; Praja Mitra (69), by their being obliged to attend for medical exami- 
we Ang. nation at the Detention Camp so early as 10 o’clock © 
in the morning, when the steamer usually ieaves only at 4 in the evening. 
Passengers from Bombay, where plague is still prevalent, are permitted to pass 
without detention or examination, and if medical examination at Karachi is 
still considered necessary, though we have ourselves grave doubts on the point, 
we think passengers ought not to be compelled to attend before 2 or 3 P.M. 
This would leave sufficient time for the examination and save them from 
much tt and inconvenience. In the interests of a very large section of 
the general public, therefore, we invite the attention of the authorities concerned 


to the matter and should be very glad if Mr. Barrow, who is well known to be 


ia alee 
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ever solicitous for the welfare of the people committed to his care, could have 


the time for attendance for examination altered as suggested.”” [The Sind Times 
reproduces the above article and the Praja Mitra also makes the same suggestion. | 


Education. 


38. “The Report of the Universities Commission has at last seen the light 


Of day, and the more we read and think over the 
Report of the Universities numerous recommendations of the Commission, the 


an ale (24), 17th More convinced we become of the necessity, of some 
his, Big. CO radical changes in the system of University education 
: Th TI cas. os The crux of the Commission’s report 


is that the basis of higher education, which has hitherto been indifferently 
and indiscriminately imparted in our colleges and schools, should be a little 
bit tightened up in the light of the experience gained during the last fifty years. 
We have been sounding the note of warning for the last decade and upwards 
against the manner in which some of our educated politicians carry -on 
their agitation against the administration of this country. Some of these 

itators exceed all bounds of moderation, and seem to say that English 
asain has rendered them quite fit to govern the country, which the British 
should now leave into their hands without any further delay. The British 
have found out, none too early, that the manner and method of imparting 
Western education to Eastern people has proved faulty, and they have accord- 
ingly set to work during the last decade to gradually and tentatively desist from 
indiscriminately imparting higher education, which had obviously failed to 

roduce the benefical effects originally anticipated, There cannot be the least 

oubt in the minds of reasonable men that higher education, as it is now 
imparted in this country, without any proper safe-guards for moral and social 
training, is responsible for seditious writings and preachings, which are 
increasing in virulence with the growth of time. ‘This evil must be nipped in 
the bud. We have always contended, and we emphatically assert on the present aS 
occasion, that higher education like all luxuries should, in a country like India, : eee, 
be made available only to those who can afford to pay forit. We must not | : 
be understood to say that we are opposed to higher education being given to 
the middle or the poorer classes. Means might surely be found by the estab- 
lishment of endowments and scholarships to give opportunities to intellectually 
fit but poor students for receiving the benefits of higher education. The many 
educational reforms, suggested by the Commission, are as important as they are 
necessary and it isto be hoped that they will be carried out by Government 
with such modifications as might appear proper and reasonable.” 
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39. ‘Last week we endeavoured to lay bare the real policy underlying 
the Report of the Universities Commission. ‘There is 
an old proverb that as the showman breathes, the 

uppet squeaks, Lord Curzon breathed in the secret 
chamber of his Council what the Universities Commission should do after 
making a plausible show of having peregrinated all over the country and 
recorded evidence. So that puppet did what it was bidden todo. And ithas now 
squeaked. The policy which the chief showman whispered in the ears of the 
puppet, the latter has meekly and obediently carried out. That policy was 
one of distrust, It was the policy of fear generated by the Government’s 
consciousness of its own inherent weakness. A strong government which 
generously and openly reposed confidence in its people would never be so 
hysterical as the Government of India has shown itself to be in the matter of 
higher education. But we look in vain for the grounds on which its fear or 
distrust of the people is based. We ask every just and unbiassed individual 
to tell us whether in the whole mass of the evidence recorded, there is a single 
statement or proof which would warrant the Commission to frame its report 
in the way it has done. Take the principal recommendation which we take to 
be the fountain-source of the future destruction of liberal education in India, 
Mhere exist in the country a large number of aided and unaided private colleges, 
These are recommended to be shut up. On what grounds? Absolutely on no 
grounds whatever. Search as you may the mass of evidence as reported in the 
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Katser-t-Hind (19), 17th 
Aug., Eng, cols. 
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public press and ‘you will fail to ‘find any testimony which would justify 
the Commission in recommending this drastic measure. Then why is it 
proposed at all ? Because, we say, it was secretly resolved beforehand that 
a signal blow to higher education can be given only by abolishing these private 
colleges which have everywhere,. especially in Calcutta, done not a little to 
extend and widen the basis of higher education. But the narrow-minded 
educational tyrants of the day have looked askance at these institutions. They 
have been inwardly angry at their success, for they have put into shade many 
a Government college in the country. The comparisons made between private 
and Government colleges have been derogatory to the prestige of the latter. 
So the cunning device was hit upon to make victims of these colleges, 
perfectly ignoring the fact that from the very date of the introduction of higher 
education into the country, it has been the declared policy of the Government 
to stimulate it by fostering private enterprise. The Educational Despatch of 
1854 openly declares this policy, and it was re-afirmed by the Education 
Commission of 1882—a Commission, which was infinitely more representative 
of the educational ability in the land than the present humdrum and packed 
Universities Commission. The statesmanlike and progressive Government of 
Lord Ripon—whose distinguishing feature was its absolute and implicit trust in 
the Indian people—set its seal of approval on the policy. Itis well known 
that the Commission of 1882 gave a great stimulus to private enterprise 
the fruits whereof are recorded in the calendars of each Indian University. 
{t is also an acknowledged fact that the Government colleges have greatly 
deteriorated in point of teaching capability. Everywhere there has been a loud 
complaint that fourth and fifth-rate men, of mediocre ability, are selected 
to act as ‘ Professors’ (Heaven, save the mark) mm Government colleges | 
“What they profess to teach is not a secret. They can only teach what they 
know. And itis no injustice to them to say that what they profess to know 
is precious little. Students outside the college hall openly laugh at the 
qualifications of these ‘ Professors.’ Hence it is that in Calcutta especially 
so many unaided colleges have sprung up which teach better than Government 
colleges. If they had the same financial resources at their command as the 
Government colleges, they could show infinitely better results. Tous itisa 
matter of no small surprise that the unaided colleges, with their extremely 
limited resources, have done somuch, And yet this precious Commission has 
not the grace to acknowledge this fact. Nay, on the contrary, these colleges are 
criticised as being ‘inefficient.’ Inefficient forsooth! Whatabout the magni- 
ficent inefficiency of the Government colleges with their well-equipped libra- 
ries and laboratories and their high-paid but fifth-rate mediocrities? Is it 
not a fact that instruction in such institutions is a by-word of reproach ? 
Will it surprise the public if to-morrow anindependent body of the best 
University men from England and the United States were, after a careful 
investigation, to pronounce that the unaided colleges were in every way 
better than the Government colleges, despite their limited resources and despite 
the gags and chains manufactured for them by arbitrary Syndicates working 
under official inspiration ......... It is clear as daylight that it is the secret 
wish of the Government that there should be no private collevesin the country. 
Only Government colleges should heuceforth have the privilege to exist and 
these be worked like machines, with the new centralised instrument ordered 
to be forged in pursuance of the policy we have referred to, It will be, 
therefore, clear to the veriest tyro that the Commission was only a sham, a 
mockery, and a snare. It wasinstituted for a purpose settled beforehand, and it 


has accomplished that purpose, in total defiance of the weight of the evidence 
before it.”’ 


40. ‘A more careful perusal of the Report of the Universities Commission 
Gusaréti (18), 17th A has in no way led us to modify our position with 
a (9); "8 reference to the two fundamental principles which 
cea dominate the proposals of the Indian Universities 
‘Commission. ‘hese are the principle of centralising all power and authority 
in official hands and the principle of sacrificing breadth to height in the name 
of efficiency. The Honourable Mr. Justice Bannerji has stated in apt and 
- dignified language the objections against the recognition of the latter principle. 
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He has also pointed out why the Syndicate and the Senate should not be con- 
verted into official or officialised bodies, Mr. Bannerji could have, however 
considerably strengthened this part of his minute of dissent, if he had compared 
the condition of virtual autonomy now enjoyed by our Universities with the 
condition of dependence which is certain to result from the acceptance of :the 
proposals of the Indian Universities Commission. The Universities which are 
now more or less self-governing bodies will be placed under the direct and 
absolute control of Government. The Bombay University is no longer depen- 
dent upon Government subsidies for its existence. Government withdrew 
all support on the plea that primary education deserved larger encouragement, 
And yet if the reeommendations of the Indian Universities Commission are to be 
carried into effect, officials will have larger power of direct interference and the 
popular element in the Universities will be materially weakened........... The 
report of the Commission is in favour of having a statutory majority of teachers in 
the Syndicate. Professors of Government and Missionary Colleges will, under the 
system devised by the Commission, obtain absolute control over the Universities, 
the more so as second grade colleges are proposed to be abolished, Purely 
private Indian institutions are likely to go unrepresented, and Missionary 
‘Colleges are certain to receive an additional stimulus and to obtain a large 
mumber of students from the former. ‘We are against sacrificing Indian 
institutions and repressing indigenous enterprise. This is precisely what is 
expected to result from the adoption of the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion. We do not say that these institutions should be tolerated if they are 
inefficient. But who is to determine this question? We donot think that 
their existence should be made to depend upon the predominant voice of a 
single official or of the managers of competing institutions. Hereis only one 
of the dangers of weakening the popular element in the constitution of our 
Universities and that ought to be avoided in the best interests of higher educa- 
tion and indigenous enterprise in the sphere of educational activity. ”’ 


41, “We look with suspicion and disfavour upon all State interference 
Wakio Male with the affairs of the University, for it seldom aids 

wre eekly “eho (*); the advancement of learning. Consciously or uncon- 
. sciously political considerations prevail to poison the 

source of education and pervert the Universities into nurseries of loyalty. 
This is not the object of the educationalist. It ought to be the ambition of the 
statesman, who must win his laurels by his success in the government of the 
country. Education flourishes in an atmosphere of freedom. In all countries 
Universities have won their triumphs after they succeeded in shaking off the 
shackles of State interference. In India, however, it is impossible for us at the 
present moment to entertain the slightest hope that the Government will 
enfranchise the Universities. We are, therefore, compelled to be as comfort- 
able as we can in a cage...,...... With all deference to the Commission, we 
regret we are bound to observe that the recommendations about the reconsti- 
tution of the Senate are without rhyme or reason, and exceedingly unjusti- 
fiable and prejudicial. First and foremost we are sorry to discover that only a 
hundred Fellows have survived the terrible cannonade to which they were 
subjected. It is no doubt true that the weight of opinion was overwhelmingly 
against the retention of the present size of the Senate, and decidedly in favour 
of a contracted Senate. But we have searched in vain for one single satisfactory 
reason for holding such a view. We cannot conjecture what benefits are 
derivable from a Senate of a hundred only. Asa matter of fact, even the 
Bombay University Senate is butadwarf compared with the Goliaths of 
Oxford or Cambridge. The example of these. venerable Universities suggests 
expansion as a safer solution than contraction.......... It is alleged that 
Fellowships were bestowed upon some under the misapprehension that it 
was a mere complimentary distinction. And it is recommended that the 
100 Fellows of the reformed Senate be mainly recruited from the existing 
Fellows, and the remaining ones relegated to a special class created for 
their benefit and designated ‘Honorary Fellows.’ ‘This class is devised to 
absorb the unfit. Itis the hall-mark of unworthiness. Itis the refuge of the 
worthless. Such being its evolution, we feel that it would be an insult toa 
self-respecting man to be numbered among the Honorary Fellows. Apart from 
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the insult, it is a libel and an injustice. We should like Government to declare 
who are the men upon whom they bestowed the distinction asa compliment, 
irrespective of their qualifications. And we should also like to know what 
these gentlemen have to say inreply. Wedo not believe there isa single 
individual who does not fully believe he is perfectly worthy of a Fellowship on 
account of his erudition. Upon what grounds will Government venture upon the 
unenviable task of classifying them into two divisions after having placed them 
in their present position without their solicitation? To say the least, it 
would be an unpardonable procedure. Government have no right to disgrace 
these gentlemen in the opinion of their fellow-countrymen ......... It is interest. 
ing and instructive to reflect upon the fact that while the Commission have 
displayed great readiness to deal drastically with the Fellows, they inflict no 
penalty upon the authority which exercised its power so inefficiently and 
indiscreetly as to excite laughter at Simla........... It might have been 
reasonably expected that its power be curtailed and that of the present 
electorate be augmented. We are, therefore, disappointed with the provision 
made for election. One-tenth is insufficient, and it does not give due weight 
to the tendency of the age towards pepular control. We suggest that the 
election by graduates be extended instead of conferring upon the Senate the 
fresh power of election to its own body......... As there is nothing to guarantee 
that Government will nominate fit men as Fellows in future, we regard the 
termination of appointment at the end of five years with alarm. This sword of 
Damocles is calculated to impair the independence of militant members. It will 
restrain members to vote conscientiously lest the sword fall upon them, and they 
wake up one fine morning and find themselves among the Honorary Noodles. 
For this reason the terminable appointment is one of the most objection- 
able features in the recommendations, It is also very desirable, bearing in 
mind the rapidity of educational progress in India, that the Senate should be 
purged of antediluvian Fellows. The imposition of a time-limit is imperative. 
Both objects can be secured by extending five years to fifteen.......... The 
five years’ rule will make little change. So far as the loyal lambs are concerned, 
it will practically operate as a permanent appointment, for the loyal lambs are 
sure to be re-appointed, unless there are grave objections against them. But 
there is no assurance of a re-appointment of a militant member. He is likely 
to be left out in the cold. But whatever is done, it is more than imperative that 
the Indian and European element in the Senate be equal. It would be fatal to 
forzet the fundamental law of nature and force the Indian mind into an 
English groove against the bent of their genius. If success is to be achieved 
and disaster averted, Indians must direct Indian education. It is the absence 
of their influence which is responsible for the poverty of the products generally. 
Lord Curzon has confessed that an Indian ‘ possesses inestimable advantages 
in which no foreigners can really cope with him—familiarity with language, 
people and clime.’ We fear the European element will predominate in the 
reformed Senate, but we trust our apprehensions will not be translated into 
facts. Our only objection to this predominance is the injury to the youth of 
India on account of the inability of Europeans to thoroughly understand 
Indians. We hear whispers that the size of the Senate is reduced simply to 
make this predominance possible, as the field of selection for Europeans being 
restricted, it was not possible to find enough European Fellows to counter- 
balance the vote of the Indians. It is a great injustice to suppose that Indians 
desire to lower the standard of examinations and make it possible for India to 
have acolony of graduated dunces. Most of them have realized that the Indian 
graduate should be the peer of any graduate in the world. ‘This is the goal of 
their ambition. Thither they are progressing with determination.” 


42. In a contributed article the Indian Social Reformer says:— | 
*'The arduous labours of the Indian Universities 
Commission have produced a report which, for its 
exhaustiveness, fairness and masterly treatment of 
detail, will long stand as a model of what an official investigation conducted 
by a body of cultured, fair-minded persons into a matter of national concern 
of supreme importance should be...,....... It is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand why the Commission is so anxious to extend the influence of the Director 
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of Public Instruction in matters connected with the University, why he should 
be an ez officio Syndic and Vice-Chairman of the University and why his 
report on an application for affiliation should be indispensable to its con- 
sideration by the Syndicate. The Director of Public Instruction is a Fellow 
of the University and if his work and principles meet with the approval of the 
Senate, he is sure to be elected to the Syndicate, and if Government are con- 
vineed of his ability and capacity for broad and liberal views on education, they 
will appoint him Vice-Chancellor. Any measure calculated to officialise the 
University will be regarded with distrust, especially when its government is 
in the hands of persons of whom the Syndicate is, in the ordinary way, likely to 
be composed......+... Again, the Syndicate of the Bombay Presidency has, as 
a rule, insisted on being supplied with information about the circumstances 
which make a proposed college necessary and on demanding guarantees 
for its financial stability. Affiliation was not granted to the Samaldas 
College at Bhavnagar till the State guaranteed the financial stability 
of the Institution. It is needless, therefore, to transfer powers hitherto 
exercised carefully by the Syndicate to a Government officer whose individual 
judgment may not after all be superior to the collective wisdom of the Syndi- 
eate. Rules for affiliation may be framed with sufficient and reasonable 
stringency and their execution left to the Syndicate.......... It will be round 
the question of fees that the battle will rage most fiercely. ‘The proposals 
of the Commission appear to be very thoughtful and based on the very 
sound principle that those who are attracted to higher education from a 
speculative spirit should be prevented from being so drawn............. An 
unbiassed consideration of the whole question leads to the conviction that the 
raising of the fees will not materially check the spread of higher education, for 
the increase cannot be very considerable. On page 17, it is distinctly stated 
that Rs. 144 per year is ‘a rate which appears to us to be about as high as can 
be appropriately levied in India.’ Again, on page 18, it is recommended that 
‘the Syndicate of each University should, in consultation with the managers, 
prescribe 4 minimum rate of fees for the colleges affiliated to it, after taking 
into consideration local circumstances, the demand for higher education, and 
the ability of the class of students who are likely to attend the institution to pay 
adequate fees for such instruction. ‘This rate will be primarily applicable to 
the circumstances of colleges which obtain no pecuniary aid from Government. 
The State has in its power to regulate the rates of fees at both Government and 
aided colleges and should in our opinion fix the fees at both these classes of 
colleges at a rate higher than the minimum determined by the University, the 
rate at the former being necessarily fixed higher than at the latter class of 
colleges. Here, then, is the cruz of the whole problem. The highest rate of 
fee is to be Rs, 12 a month; this rate, being the highest, can be, according to 
the above recommendation, applied only to Government colleges, the aided 
colleges are to fix a lower rate and the private colleges a still lower one. In 
the Bombay Presidency, the highest fee, that of Rs. 12, is charged at the Grant 
Medical College and this rate has proved so far from being prohibitive that the 
authorities have been compelled to create artificial barriers to check the ever- 
increasing tide of students. The fee charged at the Elphinstone College is Rs. 10 
and there, too, the same experience of growing numbers is felt. About 
two years ago, the Principal of the Deccan College, where the fee charged is 
Rs, 8 per month, complained in his Annual Report to Government that he had 
been compelled to turn away, for want of sufficient residential accommodation, 
one hundred students who joined the Fergusson College where the rate of fee 
is Rs. 4 per month. It is evident from this that the desire for higher education 
has become so much a matter of habit in this Province that a slight difference of 
fee would not appreciably abate it. Again, if due consideration is given to the 
very thoughtful recommendation that the rate of fees is to be determined with 
a just regard to the opinion of the managers, local circumstances, the demand 
for higher education and the pecuniary ability of the class of students to 
whom it is to be applied, the friendly intention of the majority of the Com- 
mission in favour of higher education cannot be doubted and all fears of a 
reactionary measure vanish into thin air. It is incomprehensible why the 
generous exemption of the exceptional class of colleges contemplated in para- 
graph 75 of the Report from the strict operation of the rule about a minimum 
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rate of fecs should be made conditional.on their being in receipt of no grant- 
in-aid from the State. If an institution owes its origin to religious, patriotic 
or philanthropic motives, there is greater reason that it should receive 
State aid and be shown consideration in other ways, The Fergusson College, 
St. Xavier’s College and Wilson College are first class institutions inthis 
Presidency, established and maintained at great self-sacrifice, for the express 
purpose of spreading higher education. They all are in receipt of State aid and 
it sounds somewhat unreasonable that they should be deprived of the full 
opportunities of fulfilling their high mission by a restriction for which there may 
be justification in the case of institutions of less meritorious origin. It seems 
a strange argument that patriotism and philanthropy ought to be prevented from 
exerting themselves to their utmost bounds, if they receive State help. Any 
restriction of the kind discussed here cannot but create the impression that a 
blow is aimed at the spread of higher education.’ | 


43. Commenting on some of the recommendations of the Universities 

3 : | Commission, the Voice of India observes :—*‘It is 
Picea of India (14), 23rd proposed to remove science from the Matriculation 
ga curriculum, to introduce it as an optional subject in 
the Intermediate course, and to confine it to the B. Sc. and M. Sc. courses in the 
later stages; so that under the proposed scheme of studies, it is perfectly possible 
for one to become an M.A. without knowing why a man falls forward if he 
jumps out of a tram-car in rapid motion. It may be admitted that the highest 
mental culture is compatible with an ignorance of physics or chemistry. Plato 
did not know the composition of water and Sankaracharya never heard of the 
law of Archimedes, But the culture of one age is not the culture of another, 
and no University in the twentieth century ought to make it possible for 
any one to win its highest degree without knowing the A.B.C, of science. 
Granting that physics and chemistry are beyond the comprehension of 
Matriculation candidates, we do not see why these subjects, instead of 
mathematics, should not be made compulsory in the Intermediate course.......... 
Regarding the study of law, it is observed that ‘the rising race of 
pleaders are not deficient in book-knowlcdge: they sometimes lack the power 
to apply their knowledge to the case before them,’ If this is all the indict-— 
ment against them, 1¢ is difficult to see how the proposed central school will 
improve matters, As long asthe students continue at college, there can be 
‘no case before them.’ The defect referred to must be cured by experience 
when they begin to practise or apprentice themselves to practising lawyers. 
A wiser and truer remark in the paragraphs of the Commission on this subject 
is the declaration that ‘if the net result should be to diminish the number of 
lawyers in India we are not certain that this would be an unmixed evil.’ 
There is a similar remark about Matriculation candidates where the Commission 
observe : ‘We should regard with satisfaction any change which would restrict 
the number of candidates.’ These views are in themselves interesting and 
perhaps even justifiable, but, in the report where they are expressed, they are 
calculated only to shake the confidence of the public in the judgment of a 
Commission which was asked to recommend measures for the elevation of the 
standard of University teaching and for the advancement of learning, and not 
for keeping legal or other learning within safe bounds. In so far as this latter 
policy may be deemed desirable, it must be left in the hands of the High 
‘ourts and the Government, As a matter of fact, the recommendations made 
about the Matriculation examination are in themselves very reasonable, and 
one would not have suspected that they proceeded from an ungenerous motive 
of arresting the expansion of University education, It is in the interests of 
sound education that the standard of the Matriculation examination should be 
raised, and, if we do not find in the report a similar recommendation as to 
other examinations, we believe itis not because the Commission is satisfied 
about their present standard, but because the very object with which the 
Commission was appointed was to suggest the means of attaining that end 
Se The patience with which the Commission has noticed and dealt with 
almost every view expressed before it, important and trivial, is simply admira- 
ble. We do not apprehend that this exuberance of detail will obscure the 
main issues, but we only question the desirability of tying down all Uni- 
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versities to certain rigid rules in matters, great and small, important and 
trivial. A distinction will, no doubt, have to be made between opinions which 
are recommendatory and those that are mandatory. The most threatening 
remark in the whole report is the warning that, ‘unless by Government 
aid or otherwise the financial position of the Universities can be materially 
strengthened, the prospect of any thorough change for the better must be 
indefinitely postponed.’ ”’ 


44, It is an almost universal belief that one of the great improvements 
effected by British rule in India is the spread of educa- 
tion and it is said that our rulers cannot be sufficiently 
thanked for their readiness to impart to their conquered Indian subjects a 
knowledge of arts and sciences to which they owe their present political 
ascendancy. The boon of English education was very highly prized at the time 
it was newly introduced in this country. But by and by its imperfections 
came to be recoznised by the people and it was realised that it was one-sided 
and lacked those elements which are essential to the regeneration of a country 
Those who acquired it became efficient Government servants, but in other 
respects their education was defective. Itis now half acentury since the Indian 
Universities were established among us, but they have not turned out really 
educated men asin Japan. They are not the seats of real learning and the defects 
In the curriculum of University studies arein ouropinion mainly responsible 
for this state of things. If the Indian Universities are to become true seats of 
learning, various reforms are necessary in their constitution and working, They 
should be equipped, for instance, with model libraries and laboratories and 
should be governed by a body of learned Professors. It is to be deplored that 
Government have not so far thought of introducing these reforms. These 
have been vaguely hinted at by the Universitics Commission, but we are 
sceptical as to whether they will actually bear any fruit. Whatever might 
have been the views of Government concerning the spread of Western 
education in India in the past, their present attitude towards it is not favour- 
able to the people, as will be apparent from an extract from a Government 
despatch quoted by a corraspondent elsewhere. Government do not desire 
that the natives of India should acquire proficiency in Western arts and learn- 
ing and be thereby enabled to compete with the educated men and merchants 
of other civilised countries; or if they cherish such a desire at all, their 
action belies it. Otherwise, we fail to see why [ndia is not able to show as much 
educational progress in sixty years as Japan has shown in half that period. 
The people no doubt desire that everything necessary for the regeneration of 
the country should be taught in Indian schools, but Government do not parti- 
cipate in that desire. They think that arts and sciences are being cultivated 
in England and that all that is wanted in India is a smattering of Western 
education so as to enable those who acquire it to discharge the duties of sub- 
ordinate servants in Government offices. We are aware that some English states- 
men have given expression to very lofty and most disinterested views regarding 
the imparting of Western education to the natives of India, But there is a 
vast difference between these theoretical expressions of opinion and the 
actual policy of Government at present. It is plain that the object of Govern- 
ment in opening schools and colleges in India is to manufacture servants for 
subordinate posts under Government. It is true that the more intelligent 
of those who were educated in these schools and colleges descried the defects 
and blemishes in the country’s administration, but the number of such persons 
was small in the beginning and hence Government connived at their existence. 
As this number gradually increased and threatened to constitute a political 
danger, Government began to consider the expediency of modifying their 
educational policy so as to keep down the number of graduates turned out 
‘by the Universities within the limit required by the exigencies of Govern- 
ment service. The policy of Government when the Education Commission was 
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appointed in 1832 was different from this, but that policy is now changed. 


It is now tacitly assumed in practice that the Universities are mints or 
manufactories for the purpose of turning out servants to hold subordinate 
posts, And as Government stopped the operations of Indian mints when there 
was a plethora of rupees ‘in the country, the Universities Commission hag 
pointed out the way to restrict the number of graduates turned out by the 
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Universities. The Commission has put forward a number of recommendations, 
e.g., disaffiliation of second grade colleges, enhancement of college fees, &c., 
which will lead to this result in practice. They no doubt aver that their object 
in making the recommendations is to raise the standard of higher education 
in this country. But if that be so, why have they not recommended that 
Professors of first-rate abilities should be imported into the country in place of the 
third and fourth-rate mediocrities who fill the professorial chairs in colleges 
at present ? The Commission have no doubt dwelt on the desirability of model 
libraries and laboratories, but so long as Government are not prepared to spend 
money freely on these, the recommendation is likely to remain a dead letter. 
The Universities will in future be solely under the control of Government and 
it seems that the latter will take measures to restrict the number of graduates 
turned out by the colleges. The object of Government in converting the 
Universities into manufactories for turning out Government servants may, 
from their point of view, be necessary or desirable, but ifis not an indication of 
progress, butof retrogression. As Lord Curzon seems to approve of the above 
erroneous view, we cannot expect any satisfactory reforms in respect of 
higher education during his regime. His Lordshin is able and energetic, but 
he has yet to show that he is imbued with sympathy and true zeal for 
promoting the welfare of the people, qualities which are no less essential to 
statesmanship than energy and ability. He has appointed a number of 
Commissions, but the practical result of their deliberations will be unfavour- 
able to the people and make them despair of any progress for some years to 
come. The result of the recommendations of the Universities Commission will 
similarly exclude the poor from the benefit of higher education. But real 
educational progress depends upon the encouragement given to poor but 
intelligent youths. The Commission have looked at the question submitted 
to them from the official and not from the popular point of view. Who knows 
when it will be considered from the latter point of view? We at any rate 
despair of this being done during Lord Curzon’s regime. 


45, ‘* How the interests of education are at times sacrificed in appointing 
ae Professors can be well illustrated by a very striking 
coun scsiow of Dr. Samlore stance of recent date. The post of Professor of 
in filling the vacant chair of Botany at the Grant Medical College has now been 
Botany at the Grant Medical given to Dr. Powell in supersession of the claims of 
—— i ak Dr. Sambare who worked for close upon 12 years as 
on atlas (16), 27th Aug, [ytor in Botany and Anatomy in the Grant Medical 
College. According to our information Dr. Powell is 

no specialist in Botany and had absolutely neither superior nor even equal claims 
with Dr. Sambare to be appointed to the post that fell vacant owing to the 
retirement of Dr, MacDonald in March last. Dr. Sambare’s career has been 
exceptionally successful. He was a Government scholar in the very first year 
of his joining the Medical College. He stood first in the first class in the 
First Examination in Medicine and was appointed Anderson Scholar in 1886. 
In his Second Examination in Medicine he took the second rank in the first 
class and was appointed Farish Scholar, and Lisboa Scholar for proficiency in 
Practical Botany. In 1888 he became Carnac Scholar, and in 1889 in the 
L.M. & 8S. Examination he stood first in the first class and won the Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy Gold Medal. In December 1890 he was appointed Tutor in Botany 
and Anatomy which post he held down to 30th June 1902, working to the 
entire satisfaction of the different heads of his College as well as of his students. 
For the last five years he has been appointed Examiner in Botany in the School 
Final, F.L.M. as well as B.A., B.Sc., L.C.E., and all the Examinations in 
Agriculture. For all the hard work he did at the College for 12 years with 
a view to specially qualify himself for a higher post in his own College, he is 
now rewarded by his claims being ignored in favour of a gentleman who cannot 
boast of any special qualifications or experience as a Botanist or teacher.......... 
Can anything more unjust, more anomalous, more ungenerous be conceived 
than the supersession of the claims of such a graduate to a minor professorship in 
his own College and in hisown country? It ought to be stated here that more 
than 25 years ago the late Narayan Daji, G.G.M.C., was appointed Professor of 
Materia Medica, and the late Dr. Sakharam Arjun, L.M., Professor of Botany. 
Have Indians gone back or moved forward in intelligence and education during 
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this last quarter of a century that the ablest of them should be subjected to 
this humiliating treatment? The chair of Botany, it should be noted, is only on? 
of the minor chairs and why should there be any unwillingness on the part of 
Government to confer it on qualified Indian Graduates? And yet they com- 
plain of Indians not turning out specialists and doing nothing for the advance- 
ment of learning and science, and yet they are now talking of enhancing the 
standard of higher education in the name of efficiency for the production of 
brilliant graduates who are to work unheard-of wonders under such a blighting 
system! Dr. Moreshwar Gopal Deshmukh, M.D., received exactly the same 
treatment as has been meted out to Dr. Sambare. He is one of the most 
brilliant graduates of our University. He served for nearly 12 years as Assistant 
Chemical Analyser to Government. He virtually did the work of the Chief 
Chemical Analyser to Government. But when the time came for his promotion, 
his claims were shamefully ignored. He too had to resign his post just as 
Dr. Sambare has done out of sheer disgust. These two are typical instances 
of the way in which some of our most capable graduates who are expected to 
still farther distinguish themselves in special branches of science are treated. 
Can scientific talent develop under such a selfish, heartless, anomalous and 
blighting system? Can self-respecting thinkers and independent investigators 
grow up in any department of knowledge under such conditions in any country 
in the world? Let those who taunt Indian graduates with lack of capacity for 
original work honestly and candidly answer these questions.” 


46. “A Bombay correspondent informs us that Professor Davar of the 
Bombay Government Law School is going to resign 
Reported resignation of Pro- his appointment owing to his unjust supersession in 


fessor Davar of the Govern- nee 
nek low Soueek. Bankes the office of Principal of the Law School by a 


Mahra'tta (8), 17th Aug. | Junior European Barrister. Professor Davar’s ability 
and popularity as a lecturer are recognised by all 
the pupils of the Bombay Law School; and to their sensitive minds the 
injustice which has compelled their favourite teacher to give up his duties in 
the Law School must no doubt be particularly painful. The management of 
the Law School by Government, especially the appointment of lecturers, has 
always been unsatisfactory to the public, and the evils of the pardah-system of 
administration which Ramji dim Ravaji so ably depicted in one of the past 
numbers of Hast and West are as much manifest in the administration of the 
Bombay Government Law School as in any other Government Department.” 


Municipalities. 


47, Commenting on the last Annual Report of the operations of the 


i a City Improvement ‘Trust, the Bombay Samdchdr 
Annual Report of the Bombay Observes:—We have ransacked the pages of the 


City Improvement Trust. Report in vain to find if any progress worth the name 

Pg 0 greys Oo): was made during the year by the City Trust towards 
st Aug. ; inj Vartaman : oe : : ‘ 

(72a), 21st Aug. accomplishing the object for which it was launched 


into existence. But the Report only confirms the 
prevailing belief that the aim kept in view by the Trust is to improve its 
financial position rather than to improve the condition of the city slums. 
Besides, the Trust’s programme includes no end of heroic schemes which 
have not as yet advanced beyond the ‘ paper’ stage. The Nagpada Scheme 
is the only one which has been carried to completion, but even with regarl to 
this scheme it is to be regretted that no steps have been taken by the Trust to re- 
house the inmates of the dwellings which were levelled down for constructing 
the model chawls. We are further surprised to learn from the Report 
that at the end of the year the Trust had in hand a net balance of not less than 
Rs. 62 lakhs, This means that the Trustees were a little overhasty in raising 
a loan of Ks. 30 lakhs although apparently they were not in want of the 
money and had no immediate use for it. The Report further shows that 
the Trustees are resorting to questionable methods in investing the huge 
balances at their disposal. In plain terms they are dabbling in purel 
speculative transactions. Such conduct on their part is highly reprehensible, 
and in the interests of the public it is incumbent on Government to put a 
stop to it immediately, |The Sdnj Vartamdén makes similar comments. | 
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48, ‘ Asanticipated by us some weeks ago, the members of the Poona 
; Municipality have elected the Honourable Professor 
Election of the Honour- @Gokhale as their President ; and while we congratulate 
able Mr. Gokhale as Pre- | ; ct 
sident of the City Muni- Mr. Gokhale upon the high civic honour that has 
cipality of Poona. been conferred upon him, we must also congratulate 
Mahrdtta (8), 17th Aug-; the Municipality upon securing as its President a 
aged (40), 18th Aug, tried citizen who already occupies a seat in the 
af nieems Viceregal Legislative Council. That the citizens of 
Poona are guided in their choice of the Municipal President by considerations 
of merit and not by those of race or creed or mere social position, has been 
amply proved by the fact that while for 15 yearsthey elected a l'arsi gentleman 
to the Presidential chair, on his death they elected a Brahmin, who was found 
equally worthy of the honour. The new President will find the drainage and 
some other difficult problems of Municipal administration awaiting solution, 
and we hope he will follow and, if possible, even improve upon the example 
and traditions left behind by the late Sardar Dorabji Padamji.” [The Sudhdrak 
welcomes the election of the Honourable Professor Gokhale as President of the 
Poona Municipality and considers it an encouraging sign of the times that the 
Professor should have been elected to the office unanimously. | 


49, The selection of Mr. G. ee as _ ng of the most 
important Municipalities in India is doubly welcome, 
Pi bes er For one thing, it shows that Poona bes at last got 
° over its party strife and is able to stand solid by a 
deserving cause and a deserving citizen. Secondly,in Mr. Gokhale, the citizens 
of Poona have, in a way, done honour to the worthiest son of the Deccan, whose 
mantle has fallen on the new President-elect. May the spirit of Mahadev 
Govind Ranade never again forsake the capital of the Peishwas! We may safely 
trust to his talented disciple representing him in the conduct of civic affairs as 
he has done in other matters.”’ 


60. Itisa matter for considerable regret that the affairs of the Bandora 
Municipality continue to be deplorably mismanaged 
Alleged mismanagement jin spite of frequent complaints made in the public 
in the Bandora preys & press. The Municipality undoubtedly counts among 
— (19), 17th its members a few energetic and earnest workers, 
i but they are quite helpless against the stolid lethargy 
evinced by the majority of their colleagues, The incidence of municipal taxation 
at Bandora per head of the population is much heavier than in the case of other 
mofussil Municipalities, and yet the Bandora Municipality is always hard pressed 
for funds to undertake works of public utility! Many of the Municipal officials 
are utterly unfit for the duties entrusted to them and this state of things 
causes much wanton waste of Municipal funds. In our opinion the grievances 
of the rate-payers of Bandora will not cease unless the entire municipal admi- 
nistration is overhauled and placed under the control of a sanitary expert. 


Native States. 


bl. “ We respectfully offer our sincere congratulations to His Highness 
_ Krishna Rajendra Wadiyar, the young Chief of Mysore, 
— of the Maharaja who was installed on his ancestral gad¢ with full 
Or owers of administration by His Excellency Lord 
Mehedtie (0), 17 Ang. pied on Friday before last. The happy satis could 
not have failed to inspire joy in the mind of every well-wisher of Native rule. 
in India. For the installation of Shri Krishna Raja Wadiyar forges one more 
link in the chain connecting the glory which Native rule enjoyed in India 
centuries ago with the glory in which we expect to find it budding forth in 
future under the benign protection and guardianship of the British Government. 
The Mysore Dynasty is one of the time-honoured ruling dynasties in India ; 
for although the Royal House of Mysore was founded at the end of the 14th 
century, the head of the house himself came from the well-known Yadav 
family of Devgiri which flourished some centuries before that time. The 
traditions of the ruling family of Mysore thus reach as far back as what may 
be called the period of medizval history of India. It preceded by several 
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48. ‘“ Asanticipated by us some weeks ago, the members of the Poona 
Municipality have elected the Honourable Professor 
Election of the Honour- Gokhale as their President ; and while we congratulate 
able Mr. Gokhale as Pre- | ; ae 
sident of the City Muni- Mr. Gokhale upon the high civic honour that has 
cipality of Poona. been conferred upon him, we must also congratulate 
Mahrdtta (8), 17th Aug.; the Municipality upon securing as its President a 
aged (40), 18th Aug, tried citizen who already occupies a seat in the 
ic Viceregal Legislative Council. That the citizens of 
Poona are guided in their choice of the Municipal President by considerations 
of merit and not by those of race or creed or mere social position, has been 
amply proved by the fact that while for 15 yearsthey elected a larsi gentleman 
to the Presidential chair, on his death they elected a Brahmin, who was found 
equally worthy of the honour. The new President will find the drainage and 
some other difficult problems of Municipal administration awaiting solution, 
and we hope he will follow and, if possible, even improve upon the example 
and traditions left behind by the late Sardar Dorabji Padamji.” [The Sudhkdrak 
welcomes the election of the Honourable Professor Gokhale as President of the 
Poona Municipality and considers it an encouraging sign of the times that the 
Professor should have been elected to the office unanimously. | 


49, The selection of Mr. G. geste me as bags -— of the most 
important Municipalities in India is doubly welcome, 
Pi bes of Endva (14), 30rd For one thing, it shows that Poona 4 at last got 
7 over its party strife and is able to stand solid by a 
deserving cause and a deserving citizen. Secondly,in Mr. Gokhale, the citizens 
of Poona have, in a way, done honour to the worthiest son of the Deccan, whose 
mantle has fallen on the new President-elect. May the spirit of Mahadev 
Govind Ranade never again forsake the capital of the Peishwas! We may safely 
trust to his talented disciple representing him in the conduct of civic affairs as 
he has done in other matters.”’ 


50. Itis a matter for considerable regret that the affairs of the Bandora 
Municipality continue to be deplorably mismanaged 
Alleged mismanagement in spite of frequent complaints made in the public 
in the Bandora preys A press. The Municipality undoubtedly counts among 
— (19), 17th its members a few energetic and earnest workers, 
a but they are quite helpless against the stolid lethargy 
evinced by the majority of their colleagues, The incidence of municipal taxation 
at Bandora per head of the population is much heavier than in the case of other 
mofussil Municipalities, and yet the Bandora Municipality is always hard pressed 
for funds to undertake works of public utility! Many of the Municipal officials 
are utterly unfit for the duties entrusted to them and this state of things 
causes much wanton waste of Municipal funds. In our opinion the grievances 
of the rate-payers of Bandora will not cease unless the entire municipal admi- 
nistration is overhauled and placed under the control of a sanitary expert. 


Native States. 


bl. “ We respectfully offer our sincere congratulations to His Highness 
_ Krishna Rajendra Wadiyar, the young Chief of Mysore, 
— of the Maharaja who was installed on his ancestral gadi with full 
+ owers of administration by His Excellency Lord 
Mehedite (6), 7 Ong thdatd on Friday before last. The happy saat could 
not have failed to inspire joy in the mind of every well-wisher of Native rule. 
in India. For the installation of Shri Krishna Raja Wadiyar forges one more 
link in the chain connecting the glory which Native rule enjoyed in India 
centuries ago with the glory in which we expect to find it budding forth in 
future under the benign protection and guardianship of the British Government. 
The Mysore Dynasty is one of the time-honoured ruling dynasties in India ; 
for although the Royal House of Mysore was founded at the end of the 14th 
century, the head of the house himself came from the well-known Yadav 
family of Devgiri which flourished some centuries before that time. The 
traditions of the ruling family of Mysore thus reach as far back as what may 
be called the period of medizval history of India. It preceded by several 
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centuries the Royal family founded by Shivaji. There is a further distinc- 
tion to be remembered between the characters of the kingdom founded by 
Shivaji and that founded at Mysore by the enterprising scion of the Yadav 
family ; namely, that while the Maratha kingdom was rebuilt on the ruins 
of the Muhammadan power in the Deccan, the State of Mysore had a long and 
unbroken tradition of Hindu rule.......... The progress which Mysore has 
made during the last few years in the direction of reform and good govern- 
ment has been remarkable; and it is now deservedly held up asa model 
Native State. The Marquis of Dufferin is reported to have once observed 
that ‘Maharaja Chama Rajendra Wadiyar was a_ constitutional sovereign 
worthy of taking rank with European sovereigns’; and we have every hope 
that the young Maharaja Krishna Rajendra would also maintain the high 
standard set by his father. A Native State is an object of veneration to the 
Indian people, first because it affords facilities to the natives of India for the 
development of their higher administrative faculties, which have no scope 
under the British Government, and secondly, because the Native States dis- 
tributed over the length and breadth of India are apt to serve as so many 


nerve centres, conserving and giving out, whenever necessary, energy that . 


will lead to the ultimate advancement of the Indian people to a higher and 
better condition of political life. If, as Sir William Lee-Warner contends, 
British rule in India has, in preserving Native rule, done what Imperial Rome 
in ancient times and the United States of America in the present day have 
failed to do, that must be on account of some secret divine purpose; and we 
may be perfectly justified in deriving the same kind of hopeful consolation 
from the fact of Native States being spared from the grasping hand of the 
British, as formed a source of comfort to Clive when he failed in his attempt 
to commit suicide. Who knows that Providence may not be working out the 
destiny of the Native States by the hand of the British Government itself, so 
that these may ultimately do for India, under the egis of British rule, what 
the numerous States into, which Italy was divided at the beginning of the 
last century did for that country towards its end?” 


52. ** Following closely upon the heels of the Kolhapur Darbar the Bhaval- 
ie ek si. State authorities have undertaken the role of hold- 
roposed to be made in the 128 the scales even between the races inhabiting the 
Ae tors State in the State, It appears from a Calcutta contemporary that 
matter of bestowing appoint- the Chief of Bhavalpur has published an official memo- 
ments in the Btute service = yandum in the matter of the distribution of Govern- 
Mahrdta (2), 1708 Ang. mentappointments between Muhammadans and Hindus. 
The Chief alleges that having lately had an occasion to look into the proportion 
of appointments held by the two races in the State, he found that the 
appointments held by the Muhammadans were proportionately less. His 
ighness has, therefore, ordered that as the Muhammadans in the State are four 
times as many as the Hindus, the proportion between Muhammadan and Hindu 
officers in the State should be four to one. So then while Kolhapur will 
hereafter be for the Marathas, Bhdvalpur will be for the Muhammadans. 
Extending the same principle we should soon expect to find Patiala and 
other States for the Sikhs, the Kathidwar States for Kathis and Rajputs, 
the Southern Maratha States for the Brahmins, Mysore for Mysorians and 
Hyderabad for Muhammadans, and so on. In all these things, however, 
the monopoly will not be justifiable on the identical ground which seems 
to be urged by the Chief of Bhdvalpur, In every one of these States, we 
cannot find the ruler to be necessarily of the same caste or race as the 
majority of the population in the State. But the Chief of each of these 
States would naturally like to advance the political interest of his own race with 
the uniform result that the feelings of the different races in the States would 
ere long be embittered. We belibve that nothing can account for this simulta- 
neous outburst of racial feeling on the part of some of our Native Chiefs and 
Princes except the supposition that some mischief-monger or mischief-mongers 
have been at work at the India Office, and that a systematic attempt is being 
made at setting up the Marathas against the Brahmins and the Muhammadans 
against both, It seems to be perceived that the growing spirit of a common 
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nationality among tho Indian people canbe counteracted only by sowing dis- 
sensions among them; and it will be surprising to us if every one of those 
Indian Princes who have goneto England for the Coronation return to India 
without being inoculated with the poison of racial hatred by the syringe of 
malice in the heart of Anglo-Indians like Sir William Lee-Warner. And the 
foolish orders like those lately issued by the Maharaja of Kolhapur and more 
recently by the Chief of Bhdvalpur will certainly go down to posterity as 
precious mementos of the King’s Coronation.” 


53. Commenting on the Viceroy’s speech on the occasion of the instal- 
lation of the Maharaja of Mysore, the Gujardtz says :— 
Tho Viceroy’s speech onthe ‘We cordially approve of the views expressed in’ the 
reg Shel apd i eaten of specch by Lord Curzon on the duties of rulers towards 
Gujarati (16), Vth Aug, their subjects. They embody lofty and elevated ideals of 
statesmanship and though primarily intended for the 
edification of Native rulers, they deserve to be engraved on the hearts of British 
administrators as well. We say this advisedly, for it is our firm belief that if the 
tests laid down by Lord Curzon were applied to the policy of Indian Viceroys, very 
few of them would come out unscathed from the ordeal. It is cortain, at any rate, 
that the two Viceroys who immediately preceded Lord Curzon, wz., Lords Lans- 
downe and Elgin, can hardly come under the category of goo rulers as defined by 
Ilis Excellency. - It is now a matter of history how both sacrificed the internal 
prosperity and welfare of the country to the craze for frontier expeditions so sedu- 
lously fostered by the military advisers of Government, How grossly negligent 
both were of their most elementary duties towards the people can be judged from 
the fact that the present Viceroy has had to institute no end of Commissions 
with a view to purge the internal administration of the country of 
the abuses that have crept into it since the glorious days of Lord Ripon, 
As regards Lord Curzon personally, it would be too early as yet to 
attempt to judge him by his own standards, for whether his regime becomes 
productive of substantial and permanent good to. the people is a matter 
which still lies hidden in the womb of the future. It must be admitted, 
however, that in point of industry and devotion to duty, ILfis Lordship has 
proved himself an ideal ruler and in this respect at all events he cannot be 
accused of preaching what he himself does not practise. 


54, “The Dowager-Maharani of Indore, in a petition to the Viceroy, raiscs 

an important question of constitutional law applicable 

Petition of the Dowager- to the Native States of India. Her grievance is 
ye ney ewe i His that whereas she had in the State Troasury a sum of 
Voice of India (1 . 22rq 8. 7,81,841 deposited to her credit, when her husband, 
Aug. the late Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar, died, the 
Government of India has ruled that she should be 
paid the interest only on Rs. 2,19,257. If, as Her Highness alleges, this order 
was passed as tho result of an inquiry held behind her back, we may be sure 
Lord Curzon will allow her an opportunity to show that the order is wrong. 
Maharani Radha Bai Saheb does not plead that the allowances given to her 
are not sufficient to maintain her in a position of comfort and dignity; she 
stands upon her rights, especially with respect toa large sum of money of which, 
it is said, her late husband had made a gift to her, apparently out of the 
State Treasury. The question is whether there is any distinction between 
State property and the privy purse of the Ruler of a Native State, The 
petition argues that there is no such distinction ‘on the ground that these 
States are regarded as the patrimonies of the Native Princes whose ancestors 
won them by their swords,’ What the sword has won, the sword may take; 
and in Kngland the law of the constitution was settled by a series of conflicts 
between the king and the people, No such conflicts are allowed ina Native 
State under the protection of the British* Government, and consequently 
constitutional law in India, like other branches of the Hindu law, is in a state 
of arrested development. Lord Curzon holds strong views about the liabilities 
of the Native Princes to their subjects, and it was only the other day that. he 
reminded the Maharaja of Mysore that he was put in his piace not for his own 
sake but for the sake of others, We should not be surprised if the questions 
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raised in Maharani Radha Bai Sahoba’s petition do not suggest to His Excel- 
leney the desirability of asking Native Princes to draw a line between their 


personal property and the property of the State where such distinction is not 
already observed.”’ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


55.. A solemn Ze Deum was sung on the 9th instant at 6-30 p.m, in 
a the Church at Dabul on the occasion of the Corona- 
_Oclebration of the Yoréna- tion of Ilis Majesty King Edward VII, The Bishop 
tion in Damaun. get ae © ‘ ee 
A Iz (159), 16th Aug. of Damaun officiated, and the Portugucse Consul 
together with a very large number of members of the 
Portuguese community were present, The Church and the approaches thereto 
were beautifully decorated and brilliantly illuminated, and an archway was 
crocted, on which was placed a portrait of ILis Majesty King Edward between 
the British and the Portuguese flags, All the places of business, private and 
public, belonging to the Goanese community were closed for the day, and a 
dinner was given to the protegés of the Charitable Socicty of Our Lady of 
Piety, at Cavel, by Dr A, G. Viegas. A dinnor to the poor was also given on 
the oveasion at Margao, Goa, by Messrs. B. X. Furtado and Brothers, merchants 
of Bombay. Everything betokened in fact the profound gratitude of the 
Goanese community for the immense benefits it enjoyed under the Government 
of His Majesty by being allowed to participate in the rejoicings of the 
British nation. We cordially raise our humble prayer that this exalted and 
enlightened Kuler, endowed in a full measure with the virtucs of his noble 
ancestors, and specially those of his august mother, may be blessed with long 
life, and we repeat once more “‘ God save the King,” 


56. “ We are glad that the Swadeshi movement, that is to say, the move- 
| ment intended to patronise products of indigenous in- 
The movement set on foot dustry as far as possihle, 1S making good progress in 


in’ Calcutta to patronise Pengal, where the public susceptibility to the needs 
products of indigcnous manu- 


ae a of such @ movement was not so far regarded to be 
Mahrdlta (8), 17th Aug. particularly keen. ‘The Industrial Exhibition held 


in Calcutta last year at the time of the session of the 
National Congress would appear to have given a special impctus to the desire for 
starting a movement of the kind, and the above inferenco is supported by the 
piece of evidence we have before us, namely, that the Secretary ot the Ladustrial 
Mxhibition has become the Secretary also of the ‘ Indian Stores Company,’ 
which recently has bcen started in Calcutta, Tho capital of the Company is 
5 lakhs and is divided into 5,000 shares of Rs, 100 each...... ... The pros- 
pectus of the Company, in Justifying the venture, alleges that if was not 
vonerally known before the Calcutta Ixhibition of 1901 that a great varicty of 
articles of indigenous manufacture, suited to the requirements of the Indian 
public, were available at very moderate prices from the different parts of the 
Indian continent. We necd hardly say that we heartily approve of the new 
venture. We only add that, the growing spirit of creating a demand for articles 
of indigenous manufacture will be further evidenced by the fact that a Swadeshi 
shop with a nominal capital of one lakh of rupees was started in Poona in Ma 
last and that the public on this side have not shown themselves behind-hand in 
showing their appreciation of an institution of that kind.” 


57. There are some pcople in this country who refuse to patronise indi- 
Sumartha (36), 20th Aug.  8en0us goods and prefer foreign articles because the 
latter are finer in texture and appearance. We ask 
these persons whether our country is at present in such a prosperous condition 
as to justify their going in for finery ? Is not its condition, on the contrary, 
one of wretchedness? Indians and Englishmen are fellow-subjects of the 
same Sovereign, but the former drag their existence in misery and wretchcdness, 
while the latter rule the country as high-paid officers or exploit its resources 
as merchants and traders. If Indians, again, emigrate to Natal or Cape Colony 
they aresubjected to heavy disabilities, Should not they then mourn over their 
lot rather than affect a craving for finc things? TLurther, they have scarecly any 
com 705—1i0 3 | : 
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voice in the country’s administration or any control over its expenditure. 
Instead of irrigation being extended, the country’s revenues are spent on 
works of doubtful utility. A large European force is maintained at a great cost 
for the defence of the country, when native sepoys and volunteers are available 
in sufficient numbers for the purpose. No encouragement is given to native talent: 
and enterprise and indigenous arts and industries are allowed to languish 
and decay. The representations of public bodies like the National Congress 
are not attended to and public opinion is trampled under foot. Are not 
these facts enough to persuade us to go into mourning and leave off all desire 
for pomp and finery ? 


58. “A unique oppertunity for the exchange of instrpctive opinions and 
friendly sentiments between the Indians and the 

aan Hg one a vg oy Seca Japanese will be afforded by the forthcoming 
Mahrattta (8), 17th reg Hindu-Buddhistic Conference that will be held at 
Kyoto in Japan on the 15th of October next. The 

Conference has been arranged under the auspices of the Higachi Hongwanji, 
the principal Buddhist temple of the Mahayana School in Japan; and its object 
is to prowote a better understanding between Hindus and Buddhists all the world 
over. As Babu N.N.Senof the Ludian Mirror, President of the Central Indian 
Committee of the Conference, puts it in his published appeal: ‘ After the lapse 
of many centuriesit issought to establish friendly relations between Buddhists 
and Hindus, and to renew the ancient order of the things by the holding of 
the proposed Conference. It is needless to point out the advantages of sucha 
re-union, India has already begun to look to Japan as a suitable educating 
ground for Indian youths ; and the number of young Indian students in Japan 
is yearly on the increase, since the treatment they receive in that country is 
most kindly and cordial. It is very desirable, therefore, that India and Japan 
should be united in closer tics.’ The managers of the Conference expect that 
while India’s contribution to it in money will be about Rs. 15,000, her 
contribution in men will be from six to eight delegates. All the expenses 
of the delegates will be defrayed by the Higachi Hongwanji. In case any 
visitors accompany the delegates, some concession in regard to fares may be 
secured for them from the Japanese Steamship Company, and they will be 
treated as guests during the session cf the Conference. We understand that 
steps are being taken to form small Provincial Committees to arrange for the 
collection of Rs, 15,000 and the selection of suitable delegates from each 
province and we hope that Indian parents, who may be men of means and 
desirous of giving their sons the education of foreign travel, will not lose 
the present opportunity of sending the latter on a visit to Japan in company 
with the Indian delegates to the Hindu-Buddhistic Conference, Whata capital 
thing it would be if a band of 25 to 40 gentlemen,’ representing the different 
races and nationalities in India could be got to journey togetaer to Japan 


and thus be the means of rousing in the Japanese heart sympathy for their 
Asiatic brethren in India.”’ 
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11 
Politica and the Public Administration. 


1. “It is satisfactory news that the Government has decided that the 
Imperial Exchequer shall defray all charges incurred 
ae in England in connection with the reception and enter- 
a ae oxpreased at tainment of the Coronation guests from India. If 
e decision of Government ., . ‘ ° 
ele Alin os . it is, satisfactory because the Indian Exchequer is 
to pay the cost of the enter : ; - 
tainment of the Indian tobe relieved of a burden which would otherwise 
Coronation guests from the have been thrown upon it, it is still more satisfactory 
RT meoned aor. because the decision puts an end to an unseemly 
oice of India (14), 30th 
Aug.; Kal (105), 29th Wrangle. We wish the question as to who should 
Aug. pay had never arisen, It is no doubt true that the 
ndian visitors were the King’s guests, but so were 
the Colonial visitors; and if every part of the Empire which sent its repre- 
sentatives to the Coronation had been called upon to pay a portion of the charges, 
we do not suppose that India could or would have grudged to pay her share,’ 
[The Kdl, writing on the same subject, observes :—England at one time intended 
to charge not only the cost of the entertainment of the Indian Coronation 
visitors but also the expenses of the Shah’s Coronation representative, to the 
Indian revenues, But a recent cablegram announces that the cost will be 
borne by England. We approve of the course England proposes to adopt, 
but for this single act she will not fail to benefit herself in ten different ways 
at the expense of the simple and credulous people of this country. | 


2. The Bombay Samdchdar expresses its gratification at the announcement 
that the British Exchequer is to bear the entire cost 
Bombay Samachar (51), of the entertainment of the Indian Coronation guests. 
27th Aug; Jém-e-Jamshed he paper regards this decision of the British autho- 
(62), 28th Aug.; Sanj Vart- ~... age 
man (72a), 27th Aug, rities as the triumph of Indian public opinion over 
what it calls the arbitrary and narrow-minded views 
of Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. It also expresses its warm thanks to the well- 
wishers of India like Mr. Dadabhai Navroji and Sir William Wedderburn, 
but for whose strenuous endeavours, it remarks, [India would have been compelled 
to pay the piper when England called for the tune. [The Jdm-e-Jumshed 
and the Swn) Vartman make similar observations. ‘The former paper observes 
that the controversy about the cost in question has revealed to India the 
increasing interest taken by the British Press in matters Indian. This fact, 
it thinks, will facilitate the efforts of the Congress party in bringing about 
various reforms in the administration of the country. The Sdn) Vartmdn 
remarks that the memory of the injustice, which was sought to be done in 
this matter to India, will long rankle in the minds of the Indian public al- 
though the British authorities, it says, have outwardly wiped off what would 
have for ever remained as a blot on the fair name of Britain.] 


3. The Indian Coronation guests have, before their departure from 
; England, presented an address to the King in which 
King by the Indian Corona. they rightly dwell on the loyalty of the Indians to the 
tion guests and their letter to British Crown. It is beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
the Lord Mayor. British rule, in spite of many grave defects, has proved. 
Gujardti (16), 24th Aug. —-_ notent instrument in helping forward the progress of 
the country and rousing it from political torpor; and it is still the earnest 
desire of the natives of India that in the interests of their own advancement 
their connection with the British nation might continue to last for many a long 
year tocome. ‘The Indian Coronation guests have also conveyed, in a letter to 
the Lord Mayor, their thanks to the British public for the cordiality of the 
reception accorded to them during their sojourn in England, The letter contains 
certain sentiments, which lend colour to the suspicion that it was inspired by 
the India Office authorities so as to serve as a foil to the adverse feelin 
against British administration in India, which has taken root in the minds of 
the British public owing to the strenuous and persistent agitation carried on 
by the Indian National Congress. However that may be, we are sure the 
letter will not fail to create a favourable impression upon the British 
nation, although we wish that instead of indulging in vague phraseology, 
the writers had enunciated in clear and unambiguous language the earnest 
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desire of their fellow-countrymen to be raised to the status of a self-governing 
nation. The Englishman at home, unlike his countryman in India, treats 
every Indian. with whom he comes in contact with kindly feelings and 
regards him as an equal and as a fellow-citizen of the same Empire. In view 
of this fact, an appeal of the sort we have suggested, if conveyed in stirring 
words, would not have failed to touch the finest chords in the hearts of 
the British public. Still it can be said that the reply of the Lord Mayor is 
very gratifying. It serves to show that the Enylishman cordially reciprocates 
the brotherly feelings cherished towards him by his Indian fellow-subject. The 
only hitch obstructing the full development of this feeling is the present 
anomalous system of the Indian administration, and in view of the immense 
strides made of late by the natives of India in political advancement, we think it 
is incumbent on the British public to exert its influence with a view to raise 
them to the status of a self-governing people under British suzerainty. 


4, Some of our countrymen, who have gone to England for the Coronation, 
ae are styled Indian representatives. But when were 
1 Aspirations of some of the they elected, we wonder, by the people of India as their 
ndian Coronation guests. : 5 a} h 
Kél (105), 29th Aug. representatives? They haye been selected by the 
Government of India and they are merely the 
sycophants of the authorities that be and in no sense the representatives of the 
people. Some of these representatives are airing their views and aspirations in 
England through the medium of the public press. One of them says that he 
would have valued highly the privilege of being allowed to bear, along with the 
Knights of the Garter, the canopy over the King’s head during the Coronation 
ceremony. Some of the Chiefs have been appointed A. D. C.s tothe King. 
Others are about to become the Viceroy’s pages at the time of the Delhi 
‘Durbar. Maharaja Pradyot Kumar Tagore has another aspiration. He agrees 
with Lord Meath that aday should be fixed in the year and called ‘ Empire 
Day’ on which all the schools in India should be closed, so that the 
“vastness of the Empire and the responsibility of maintaining it might be 
impressed upon the minds of Indian youths. We fail to see what connec- 
tion a school-holiday can have with the vastness of the Empire and how 
the responsibility of maintaining the greatness of the Empire can rest on the 
heads of school-going children in India. ‘Those who are desirous of fighting 
are not allowed to bear arms in this country, and the Indian people generally 
have no authority in their hands and their wishes and views are utterly dis- 
regarded. All that is expected of them is that they should hand over their 
hard-earned money to their British ruiers, who are allowed to spend it as they 
like. How can Indians under such circumstances feel any pride in the Empire 
or realise their responsibility as regards maintaining it? If they are to feel 
such pride and such responsibility, they must be given more rights and a 
larger share in the country’s administration, ‘The Indians are nonentities at 
present and if Pradyot Kumar Tagore or anyone else thinks that by the mere 
grant of a school-holiday the sympathies of Indian youths would be enlisted 
on behalf of the Empire, he is sure to be disappointed. These devices to 
perpetuate the spirit of slavery in a country will no longer prove effective. 
Howcan starvation and poverty in India be effectively met by public 
holidays for schools ? We hope Indian youths will not be brought up in the 
same spirit of servility and sycophancy as their elders, that they will be inspired 
with healthier ideals than those that guide the present generation of Indians, 
and that they will not be lured by the bait of prizes, medals and holidays. 
Let them be taught what good the English have done for the country, but let 
not the evil done by the rulers be concealed from them, Indian scholars ought 
to feel a pride in the Empire and ought to be actuated by a feeling of loyalty. 
But it is meet that they should also have a feeling of pride for their country. 
At any rate let not the spirit of sycophancy and servitude be sought to be 
implanted in their tender minds. EIGER 


5. Kumar Pratyod Tagore, a native representative at the Coronation — 
Fee err arene ee es ceremony in London, has suggested in a letter to the 
Gujardts (16) 24th Aug. = Tondon Times that it would have spread unbounded 


gratification among the Princes and people of India, if a few Native Chiefs had — 
been accorded the honour of bearing the canopy over the King and of holding 
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the train of the Queen’s robe during the Coronation ceremony. We must 
confess Kumar Tagore’s suggestion has no fascination for us ; we rather think he 
has made an egregious and unpardonable blunder in rushing into print with his 
queer idea. ‘The Native Princes are looked upon with respect and veneration — 
in their own country, and it would have been derogatory to their princely 
dignity, if they had been called upon to perform a duty which in England is 
relegated to members of the aristocracy. The Kumar has urged in support of 
his suggestion the practice in vogue on similar occasions during the Moghul 
regime; Wut the times have greatly altered since then, and the custom ill 
accords with the spirit of the present age and with current Oriental notions of 
propriety and etiquette, There are a thousand and one other ways in which 
the Indian Chiefs might have been allotted an active part in the Voronation cere- 
mony and it passes our understanding why the Kumar should have manifested: a 
partiality for this particular idea. Our belief is that the suggestion owes 
its origin to the inspiration of some bureaucrats at the India Office, for we 
cannot persuade ourselves that it could have spontaneously emanated from the 
brain of a scion of one of the noblest and most illustrious families in Bengal. 


6. The Maharaja of Jeypore is reported to have presented His Majesty the 

King-Emperor with a valuable sword costing about 
£10,000 sterling. The value of this single Coronation 
gift from an Indian potentate to His Majesty thus 
exceeds the entire cost of the grand reception of Native 
Chiefs at the India Office by £3,000. It is curious 
that the British nation could not spend on the enter- 
tainment of the Indian Chiefs even 4s much as a 
single one among them spent upon a Coronation 
present tothe King. And it is more curious still that even this small amount 


should have been saddled upon the Indian Exchequer. Can meanness go any ; 
further ? 


Comparison between the 
valae of the Maharaja of Jey- 
pore’s Coronation gift to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor 
and the cost of the India 
Office reception. 


Moda Vritta (116), 25th 
Aug, 


7. The Indian Chiefs, invited to England for the Coronation, have pre- 
sented to Lord George Hamilton a valedictory address 
in return, we suppose, for the favour done to them by 
His Lordship in sending an invitaticn to them to 
attend the Coronation. We know too well how Lord 
George loves India! He has hardly ever missed a 
single opportunity of inflicting an injustice upon 
this unfortunate country and very recently he put the crowning stroke to his 
previous acts of ‘kindness’ towards India: by deciding to throw the cost of the 
entertainment of the Indian Coronation visitors upon this country. In view of 
the persistent indifference and even antipathy which Lord George Hamilton has 
displayed towards India, we can hardly approve of the action-of the Indian Chiefs 
in London in presenting an address to His Lordship. 


Disapproval of the address 
presented to Lord George 
Hamilton by the Indian 
Chiefs in England. 

Jagadhitechchhu 
22rd Aug. 


(1033), 


8. We must record our emphatic protest against the action of the 


Donations of Native Chiefs 
invited to the Coronation 
ceremony to public instita- 
tions in England. 

Bombay Samachar (51), 
95th Aug.; Deshabhakta 
(15), 26th aug.; Gurakhe 
(100), 26th Aug. | 


Maharaja Scindia in giving a donation of £1,000 
to the East Indian Association. The gift in question 
betrays a deplorable 1 ck cf discrimination on the part 
of the Maharaja and his advisers. The Association, 
though originally founded by Mr. Dadabhoy Navroji 
and other friends of India, for championing the cause 
of this country in England, has long since altered its 


line of policy and has become to-day the exponent and 
‘supporter of the narrow-minded views of Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. We cannot 
by any stretch of imagination understand what must have led His Highness’s 
advisers to patronize an Association, which has lost the confidence of the 
country and which misses no opportunities to further British interests at 
the expense of those of India. [The Gurdkhi makes similar comments. The 
Deshabhakta also protests against the handsome donations made by several 
Native Chiefs to various public institutions in England, reminds the Princes 
ofthe homely proverb “ Charity begins at home ”’ and insinuates that the dona- 
tions in question are not prompted by a philanthropic motive but by a craving 
for empty titles and-decorations. | | 
con 810—4 
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9, Lord Curzon continuing in India, the change of Ministry in England 
does not affect this country more than it affects the 
Retirement of Lord Salise Empire asa whole. ‘The withdrawal of so firm and 
bury from the British ay skilful a hand as that of Lord Salisbury from foreign 
ae ee re politics will be regarded with some degree of anxiety, 
. unless the fish remaining in the sea proves to be as good 
as that taken out of it. Lord Salisbury was a specialist in the particular line of 
administration with which he was long connected, and Englishmen are worship- 
pers of specialism. He did not put on the prophet’s mantle, but, like a (Iindu 
law-giver, he took things as they were and called black by the name of black. 
That, however, did not necessarily mean that he liked the black less than others, 
who employed less realistic forms of speech, did. If Mr, Gladstone’s party accepted 
Mr. Dadabhoy Navroji, Lord Salisbury’s accepted Sir M. Bhownagree. ‘It is 
very desirable that the treatment of India should be generous and liberal,’ said 
he two years ago, ‘ because as one reason, the mass of the people of that country are 
much more struggling and suffering than the mass of the people here.’ Mysore 
remembers with gratitude how, notwithstanding the advice of certain experienced 
Anglo-Indian administrators to the contrary, he insisted upon the rendition 
of that State to the Native dynasty im 1881. A righteous and peace-loving 
statesman, he was constitutionally averse to sentimentalism in any form.” 


‘10, The present political situation in Siam is fraught with anxiety to 
» the ruler of that country and gives scope for the 
_ Present political situation machinations of the rival European nations seeking 
Keeani (109) 26th Aug, +0 obtain ascendancy there or to annex some portion 
of Siamese territory to their possessions. ‘'o add to 
the difficulties of the King of Siam, the Shans,a wildtribe on the north- 
eastern boundary of that kingdom, have risen in arms and are offering resistance 
to the Siamese authorities, Siam isa buffer State like Afghani-tan and happily 
retains its independence in consequence of the unwillingness of England and 
France to make their frontiers meet on the east of Hindustan. The King of 
Siam has sent an envoy to Europe to open friendly negotiations with some of 
the Continental Governments. France, too, has sent her representative to St, 
Petersburg to discuss, with the Government of the Czar, a plan for establishing 
French and Russian ascendancy at the Siamese Court, and both the British and 
the French Ambassadors at Bangkot are expected to go back to Europe at an 
early date. The King of Siam is naturally looking to Japan in order to 
extricate himself from the greed of European nations. He is receiving at 
present supplies of arms and ammunition from Japan and contemplates a visit 
to that country with a view to cement the friendship between the two Courts. 
The rising of the Shans furnishes, as said above, an additional cause of anxiety 
to the ruler of Siam, but fortunately his troops have been able to check it in 
time. ‘The rebels, ft is said, had received help from persons residing in British 
territory, but they have been worsted by the “iamese troops, and what might 
have proved a serious complication in Siamese aftairs has thus been averted, 


11. Itisnot very often that our people hear accounts of Russian despotism 
: because they are not under Russian sway. But occa- 
_ Contrast between thecondi- gjonally we do receive such accounts. Thus a writer 
tion of the Asiatic feudatories from New York says that the financial strain imposed 
of Russia and the Indian R ; ; p 
feudatories of Great Britain, 90 some of the Indian Chiefs in consequence of their 
Kél (105), 29th Aug. Coronation visit to England reminds him of the 
tyranny practised by Russia upon her feudatories 
at the foot of the Caucassus Mountains. It is said that these feudatories 
were made to incur lavish expenditure by being summoned to an Imperial 
Durbar and by being compelled,to stay at the Imperial metropolis in Central 
Asia for six months in the year. Here the potentates not only revelled ina 
round of banquets and gaieties, but indulged in gambling and gave themselves u 
to drunkenness. Needless to say, such extravagant courses deliberately forced 
upon them by the Russian Government resulted in the financial bankruptcy 
of the feudatories, who were compelled to borrow loans from the Nobles’ 
Banks specially opened for them by the Russian Government. ‘The prirei-- 
palities of most of these feudatories are mortgaged with these banks and the 
only relic of their princely rank which they retain is the titles and decorations 
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which the Russian Government has liberally showered upon them. ‘The 
whole change was brought about by Russia in the course of one or two genera- 
tions. Who will not hate this crafty policy ? Russia’s action is most reprehensible 
in this respect, Things are not quite so bad in India in this respect as yet. 
Not that there are no impoverished Chiefs out here, but their poverty is 
not due to the action of the British Government; nor is it the desire of the latter 
that their Indian feudatories should be reduced to beggary and obliged to 
borrow loans from them, It is true that our Indian Chiefs are obliged some- 
times to squander money lavishly upon a variety of objects, but it cannot be 
said that such a course is deliberately forced upon them by the Paramount Power. 
Their money being invested in the British Treasury, they have virtually no 
control over it, They are required needlessly to entertain the services of high- 
paid European officers, nurses and tutors and to speal large sums, of money 
in entertaining friends of the Governor or of the Political Agent. These 
expenses the Chiefs are obliged to bear silently and they will in eourse of a 
few generations become as impov-rished as the feulatories of Russia in Central 
Asia. But the blame for such impoverishment, whenever it takes place, can 
never be laid at the doors of Enzlishmen. 


12, There ara no Nobles’ Binks in Lunlia, bit we have agricultural banks, 
and there is no denying the fact that the Indian 
Who is the cause of the yayat is reduced to a state of utter destitution. But 
poverty of theIndianrayat— who ig the cause of his extreme poverty? It has 
the Savkar or the Surk.er P ; 
Kél (105), 29th Aug. become the fashion to ascribe the poverty of the Indian 
rayat to the money-lender and to credit Government 
with the desire of ameliorating his lot by adopting a number of remedial measures 
such as the Agriculturists’ Kelief Act and the establishm2nt of agricultural 
banks. The money lender, who is really instrumental in saving the life of the 
rayat by advancing money to him in his hour of nesd and wao at the most 
charges him interest at the rate of 12 per cont. is set down as the author of the 
rayat’s ruin and Governm nt, who drain away crores of rupses from the country, 
are credited with the philanthropic desire to improve his lot, Such is the blind 
and perverse belief preva‘ent in India at presont! Englishmen do not wish to 
impoverish the rayat, they only want to make money for themselves, but how 
is the latter object to be attained without depriving soma one else of his 
money? At any rate, it is undeniable that the practical result of the British 
exploitation of [ndia is to reduco the Indian rayat to poverty. 


13. One Mr. A. F. Khaardar contributes to the Praja Bandhu a poem 
entitled ‘The rising dawn of India,’ of which the. 

Exhortation to natives to following is a translation:—(1) Ye natives of India! 
seoena enna ne the ser- awake and shake off your letharzy. Hark! the bells 
rn Phade Mes tic (22), 24th are ringing in the sky. (2) This is not the time for 
Aug. sleep or for taking ganja and bhang. See the crows 
are cawing all around. (3) The breezs is blowing from 

the west and slapping you on the face. Do you consider these slaps to be of no 
more consequence than the gulal (red powder) flung upon your face during 
the Holi holidays? (4) Wuere is the use of your lying at ease in your bed and 
indulging in tall talk ? Awake, and gird up your loins in the service of your 
country. (5) This is not the time for sitting idle and laughing and eating, 
You have drifted into a state of utter destitution during your slumber. 
(6) You are lying in darkness and you think only in dreams. These dreams 
will vanish in darkness, unless you pray for light. (7) Behold | the sun while 
moving across the sky blesses the earth with his rays. You will lose these 
Jlessings if you continue to sleep and do not shake off your lethargy. (8) Kal 
‘bad time) is at India’s door and strikes his fist at the country. Rise and drive 
1im away and thus alleviate your country’s sorrows. (9) If you, who are the 
sons of India, do not take pity on her, what is the.country todo? Her prospect 
of seeing better days will become moreand more remote. (10) Then rise and be 
brave. Strive (for the advancement of your country) with your hearts full of 
love, and make her listen to the sweet notes of success, [In an explanatory foot- 
note tothe second verse, the writer says :—This verse has a double meaning. Liter- 
ally it conveysa description of the dawn and in the other sense ‘ crows’ refer to 
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the European nations who are casting wistful glances at India. Jn a footnote 
to the third verse the writer explains that, in addition to the literal meaning, 
the verse can also be so construed as to make it refer to the Western nations 
who taunt the Indians with abusive epithets such as cowardly, weak, lazy, &c. | 


14, Observation shows that the character of the Indians has deteriorated in 
| the present time and falls short of their former ideals in 
Alleged. deterioration of point of honesty, rectitude, justice and veracity. The 


| or ye ge y (38) result is, no doubt, to be regretted, but let us see what 
9304 ia, Jay \““* has brought it about. There is a homely proverb 


which says ‘astheruler is, so the subjects will be.’ 
And we do not hesitate to assert that the present policy of our rulers is not at 
allin conformity with the virtues named above. Our readers will stand 
aghast at this bold assertion, but we may substantiate it by referring briefly to 
the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. Can it be said that the British are as 
truthful to-day as of old? The invidious distinctions frequently made by 
them between ‘“ blacks” and “ whites’? show that they are not. But it 
does not follow that because the rulers forsake the virtue of veracity, 
their subjects should do likewise. Mendacity on the part of the rulers 
and the ruled exposes the country to manifold misfortunes. The present 
condition of our country may be likened to that of a patient who is neither 
able to say nor indicate what ails him particularly, Under Muhammadan rule, 
our ancestors could perceive, and take measures to avert, national misfortunes. 
Such is not the casein the present day. It is difficult to say what evil 
the country particularly labours under. Our people should cultivate the 
virtue of veracity and act in accordance with the dictates of truth and loyalty. 
It is the duty of the King also to base his rule upon truth and not to pass 
any laws he likes. 


15. The Kathidwddno Himdyati contains a poem in eulogy of the valour 

| and patriotism of the Kshatriya or Rajput warriors, 

rence the ancient Raj- who flourished in ancient times in India. Ina pre- 

as hr doa ., ., fatory note to the poem the paper recommends the 

(64) 7h ye ee Givcriincent to foster the martial spirit of the present. 

day Rajputs and give them military training so that 

they might be counted upon to help Government in times of emergency, ‘lhe 

concluding verses of the poem run as under :—The brave Rajputs of old never 

hesitated to sacrifice their lives in defence of their country nor allowed 

foreigners to subjugate it, Alas! Their present-day descendants have become 

effeminate, have lost their independence, and have to endure countless miseries, 
Who can have the heart to depict their sad condition in its true colours? 


16, The promoters of the Religious Conference in Japan have issued an 
invitation to India to send some representatives to 
Exhortation to the people attend the Conference. We hope our countrymen 
al argon " gs oer yd will avail themselves of this invitation and even go 
aeeiey tak weather tn died further and seek Japan’s aid in other directions, e,9., 
courtry for acquiring a in sending Indian youths to that country to acquire a 
knowledge of artsand indus- knowledge of technical arts and industries. We believe 
fe rr a7) Japan will prove a better educational ground for 
"Oe iin ’ our youths than England, Germany or America, 
because the Japanese feel a sympathy for us and 
would be only too willing to extend all possible educational facilities to our youths. 
Japan is the only Asiatic country that has succeeded in entering the comity of 
nations. European nations are jealous of Japan’s position and the latter, being 
conscious of this, is desirous of securing the moral support of other Asiatic 
nations. The people of England, Germany and America will never 
be willing to reveal to Indian youths the secrets of their trades and industries, 
while no such difficulty will, we believe, be experienced in Japan where Indian 
youths ever meet with an eager welcome. It is, therefore, the duty of our 
countrymen to cultivate friendly relations with Japan, for it is only with Japan’s 
aid that India can hope to rige out of her present condition of backwardness and 
ignorance, , 3 
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17. Guerilla warfare began in Maharashtra from the date of the capture 
PEN OR oe of the fort of Torna by Shivaji and was continued until 
Kesart (109) 25th Ang. -sUrangzeb was completely worsted and narrowly 
escaped being captured by the Marathas. From the 
time of Aurangzeb’s death in 1707, when the Maratha power . was fully 
established in Maharashtra, there was little warfare going on in the province 
and the wars waged outside it on behalf of the Maratha Empire were necessarily 
conducted on a different plan: When Aurangzeb descended into the Deccan 
in 1684, the Marathas were not in the best of spirits owing to the misdeeds 
of Sambhaji, but they were thoroughly versed in guerilla tactics and baffled 
Aurangzeb’s plans more than once, According to the lowest computation 
Aurangzeb brought with him, for carrying out his plan for the invasion 
of the Deccan, an army of three or four lakhs, but the Marathas, who were 
under excellent lead after Sambhaji’s death, successfully harassed this vast 
horde by the agility of their movements. One great difference between 
the tactics of the Boers and. the Marathas in fighting the English and 
the Moguls respectively is that while the Boers rested their hopes of 
victory at first on frontal attacks and regular battles, the Marathas de- 
pended for success from the outset on guerilla tactics. At their Con- 
ference at Kroonstadt, the Boer Generals resolved to adopt the guerilla 
mode of warfare ; but had they done this a year before and, instead of wasting 
time in besieging with large bodies of troops Ladysmith, Mafeking and Kim- 
berley, had sent scattered expeditions into Natal and Cape Colony, events would 
‘have taken quite a different turn, as in that case the base of operations having 
been removed from the northern boundary of Cape Colony to the sea coast of 
South Africa, the disaster which overtook Cronje and his men might perhaps 
have been averted and the Boers would have received the help of the people 
of Cape Colony and of the foreign nations. The qualities of patience, tenacity, 
martial prowess, unflinching faith in God and religion and a full consciousness 
of ultimate victory for their cause were common to the Boers and the Marathas, 
but still the former failed in their object while the latter succeeded. There 
are a few circumstances which account for this difference in the ultimate result. 
First, the English carried on the struggle with wonderful tenavity and the Boers 
lost much precious time in the early stages of the war. Secondly, the Boers 
had not that amount of public sympathy with them in Cape Colony as the 
Marathas commanded in the whole of Southern India. Thirdly, the majority 
of the population in India, south of the Nerbudda, professed Hinduism and 
were heartily disgusted with the religious persecution of Aurangzeb and blessed 
his foes. ‘his was not the case in the Transvaal and Cape Colony, where 
the native population had no particular sympathy with the Boer cause. 
Fourthly, the Marathas could collect as large an army of fighting men as 
they required, whereas the number of fighting men in the Boer ranks was strictly 
limited and was daily dwindling down. The Marathas were further joined 
by the Maratha Sardars at the Courts of Bijapur and Golkanda, who flocked 
in thousands round the Maratha standard. It will thus be seen that if the 
Boers did not succeed by pursuing. the system of guerilla warfare, the fault 
lay not with the system but with the peneral circumstances of the Boers which 
were not as favourable as could be wished, The Boers, like the Marathas, were 
able to elude the enemy and to extricate themselves from many a difficult position 
by successfully changing the theatre of war with marvellous rapidity. The 
mountainous nature of the country equally favoured the Boers and the Marathas. 
The English, like the Moguls, were over-vonfident of success and the Boers, like 
the Marathas, profited in the beginning from the overweening conceit of their 
enemy. Fortunately, in the case of the English, the prolongation of the struggle 
for over two or three years had no effect in weakening their prestige at home, 
but if the struggle had spread over 15 or 20 years, there would certainly have 
arisen disputes and dissensions among them. When nations like France and 
England are called upon to face aseries of military reverses coupled with a 
vast war expenditure, the inevitable result is a change of Cabinets, resignations 
of Generals, military inquiries, popular risings and so forth. The advantage 
reaped by the Marathas in consequence of the internal feuds among the enemy's 
Generals would also have been reaped by the Boers it they had persevered 
ijn the struggle for four or five years more. Let that be. We have so far 
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considered what light was thrown by the Boer war upon the principles of 
cuerilla warfare and upon Maratha history. It is now time for us to close 
this series of articles. Our people should evince a stronger desire than they do 
at present to view Maratha history in the light of modern European history so far 
as it affects military tactics, They should know in what the power of their ances- 
tors lay. It is extremely desirable that our history and the achievements of 
our forefathers should be searched with the utmost diligence from this point of 
view. It is with this aim that we undertake to write the present series of 
articles, which without pretending to be exhaustive simply indicate the lines 
of inquiry into the subject, and we shall consider our labours amply repaid if 
our writings serve to impress the true aspect of Maratha history upon the minds 
of our countrymen. 


18. It is reported that some of the Native Chiefs will be required t° 
attend on the Viceroy as his pages at the time of 
Disapproval of the proposal the Delhi Durbar. We should be very sorry if the 
to make Native Chiefs attend yenort turns out to be true, for we are sure that a 
on the Viceroy as pages at the Nati : serene : 
Daikt Devas. ative Chief, however low in rank, will suffer in the 
Gujarati (16), 24th Aug.  eStimation of his subjects if he is subjected to such 
humiliation, The object of Lord Curzon in putting 
forward the proposal is apparently to heighten the splendour and magnificence © 
of the State pageant at Delhi, but if that be so, why does he not try to achieve 
that object by such means as may not tend tocompromise the dignity of 
Native Chiefs? It is not unlikely that some Native Chiefs who are under : 
the thumb of their Political Agents may consent to the Viceroy’s proposal 
against their better judgment, but it is doubtful if any Chief would do so of 
his own accord. We have been constrained to use strong wordsin criticizing 
the Viceroy’s proposal, because we know that there is a wide divergence between 
Oriental and European sentiment on this delicate subject. The occasion of the 
Durbar is a unique one and its significance from the Imperial standpoint 
cannot be over-rated. It, therefore, behoves the authorities to take special care 
not to associate the Durbar with unpleasant memories, which may rankle in 
future in the minds of the Indian princes and people. 


19, Amongst European officers coming out to India, there is a large 

7 number who are honest, conscientious in the discharge 
ten te ot 7a), of their duty and eager to promote friendly feelings 
OGL Avs. : . ' between the rulers and the ruled. Jiut there are others 
who are arrogant, who treat the natives with con- 

tempt and trample upon their rights, and who do not scruple to sow seeds of 
strife among the natives and set the different communities against one another. 
Such mean-spirited officers do not hesitate, whenever an opportunity offers, to 
throw dust into the eyes of natives and subject them to humiliation. At the 
time of the Durbar of 1875 some Anglo-Indians had suggested that Native Chiefs 
should be made to attend on Lord Lytton, as pages. But the Chiefs of those days 
were not unmindful of their dignity and openly expressed their disapproval of the 
proposal. This was as it should be, for the Native Chiefs are not conquered feuda- 
tories of the British Government but rather its friends and allies. It was with 
their help that the British were enabled to conquer India, and it is therefore 
natural that doing menial duty to the Viceroy is as painful an ordeal to a 
Kshatriya Chief as death itself. ‘The proposal has now been revived by some 
conceited and thoughtless Anglo-Indians, who want by this means to gratify 
their insatiate appetite for self-glorification. Times, however, have changed 
since 1875 and amongst other things the British Government has been enabled 
to inspire awe into the minds of the Native Princes by deposing or otherwise 
punishing some Chiefs on the score of petty faults, It is, therefore, not unlikely 
that some of the present-day Chiefs may acquiesce in the Viceroy’s proposal, 
though inwardly viewing it with unqualified repugnance. But all the same, if 
they do so, they would be humiliated in the eyes of their subjects and be despised 
by their brother-Chiefs, We are aware that our rulers are not now-a-days as 
mindful of native feeling as they were in the years immediately following the 
Mutiny, and that they cannot, in consequence, discern the danger which lies 
ahead if they insist on carrying out their thoughtless proposal, But at any rate 
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we have faith in Lord Curzon, and hope His Lordship will respect native feeling © 
in the matter and desist from putting the proposal into practice. [The Sdnj 
Vartamdn also disapproves of the proposal to make a few Native Chiefs serve 
as the Viceroy’s pages duringthe Durbar ceremony and suggests that it would 
be much better if the duty were delegated to officers selected from the native 
army. It observes that the step will, on the one hand, enable the Government 
tomark in a tangible manner its appreciation of the services of deserving 
officers, and that the honour, on the other, will be keenly appreciated by the 
officers on whom it is conferred and stimulate them to serve their country with 
renewed zeal and energy.| 


20. We must warmly thank the Government for inviting the representa- 
Wiiceisieaiia: 4s Dea Wes tives of several Urdu papers to the Delhi Durbar. 
nalicts to the Coronation Dur. Lt’ can be said that Government by this step have 
bai at Dethi. publicly recognised the services rendered by the Urdu 
Bombay Punch Bahddur Press. Our only regret is that proper discrimination has 
(1i2), 25th Aug. ; Akhbdr-e- not been exercised in making the selection. Some of 
een Th Vee Oe the papers which have been favoured with an invita- 
tion are utterly unknown to fame, while not a few leading organs have been 
left out in the cold. We hope the list will be revised and that the omissions, 
which at present detract from its value, will be supplied. [The Akhbdr-e-Islim 
observes in this connection that the name of the Bombay Punch Bahddur should 
have been included in the list. | 


21. The Moda Vritta, referring to the invitations issued by Government to 
wal G ea the representatives of some Indian newspapers to attend 
ieian pry ae annie the Delhi Durbar, wishes to know whether Govern- 
representatives invited to ment will bear all the expens2s of the representatives 
the Delhi Durbar? __ of the Press and supply them with first class return- 
Moda Vritia (116), 25th tickets and make arrangements for their board and 
ek residence in the Durbar Camp at Delhi. The paper 
states on the authority of the Amrit Bazar Patrika that all these expenses 
were borne by Government at the time of the Delhi Durbar of 1577, and wants 
to know whether they would follow the precedent set by the Government of 
Lord Lytton. 


22. ‘ Within a few days, the Viceroy has ended his tour in the southern 
: | parts of the country after installing the young 
Utility Pa ——— — Maharaja of Mysore on his ancestral masnad: 
ne ae ), 24th Though at first sight these tours seem to swell the 
it expenditure of the country, they really se ve a very 
useful purpose, Perhaps a tour may be pleasant in the cold weather, but 
it must surely be very trying even for a Viceroy to move about at this 
time of the year. All the luxuries that his position and rank could command, 
cannot mitigate the effect of the enervating ordeal. Lord Curzon is unmind- 
ful of all personal inconveniences, and rather than secure his own physical 
comfort in his Olympus at Simla, he is ever ready to be present where he is 
needed. He has travelled much more in the country under his charge than 
any former Viceroy. We cannot sulliciently thank him for his very keen anxiety 
to know personally the true state of individual districts, not resting satisfied 
with the reports of officials, which cannot always contain all that the exe- 
cutive head of the Government may want to know. We remember an 
occasion when there was a very severe famine in a certain district. A terrible 
outcry was raised against the inaction of the Government in the matter of relief 
works, and the public as well as the press tried hard to wake up the Supreme 
Government from its lethargy, but to no effect, simply because the then Viceroy 
was under the soporific effect of re-assuring reports from the district officials ! 
Besides, we are sure that such personal experience of the real circumstances, 
needs and feelings of all the different parts and people of this country, gained 
by Lord Curzon during his tours, will result in material benefit, even after he 
bids farewell to these shores and re-enters the arena of politics at St. Stephen’s 
as a Minister of the Crown.” 
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23. “It is of the utmost importance that a Ruler of a State should try to 
aoe acquaint himself with the condition of the people com- | 
. Kathidwar Times (7), 28th mitted to his care by personally visiting different parts 
ug.; Jam-e-Jamshed (62), ; 
27th Aug. of the country. The first-hand experience that he 
would thus acquire woul stand him in good stead in 
solving the problems of the administration. It is very gratifying to note 
that the destinies of the three hundred million people of this country: 
are at present in the hands of a Viceroy, who highly favours the above- 
mentioned view. To a causal observer it may not seem that the tour of a 
Viceroy or a Governor has anything of importance beyond serving as an 
occasion for pomp and display. During his recent travels through Southern 
India His Excellency Lord Curzon paid a hurried visit to Ootacamund the 
other day when he was presented with an address by the local Municipality. 
In replying to this address His Lordship descanted with the vigour and preci- 
sion, which are so characteristic of his public utterances, on the immense 
importance of viceregal and gubernatorial tours of which His Excellency 
affords in his own case so striking an example, His Lordship has very rightly 
taken to himself the credit of having undertaken such tours on a wider scale than 
any of his predecessors, for, as far as we could judge, his peregrinat:ons, whenever 
and wherever made, have tended to promote, in an appreciable degree, the 
interests of both the Government and the people. It cannot bé denied that. 
so far as these tours tend to promote the interests of the people, in the way 
pointed out by His Excellency, they are most welcome. But then it may be 
interesting to enquire how far the important ideal laid down by His Lordship 
had been followed in practice by Viceroys and Governors in the past. Lord 
Curzon is ‘a hater of government from behind the desk,’ and he consequently ex- 
presses his earnest hope that the day may never come when Viceroys and Governors 
will bury themselves in the seclusion of head-quarters and fail to go abroad among 
the people. ‘These are most commendable words uttered by the Head of the 
Government of India and should be borne in mind and followed in practice even 
by the Native Chiefs.” [The Jdém-e-Jamshed makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


24. Whatever difference of opinion there might exist about the acts of 
_ Lord Curzon, there can be no doubt about his ability 
i ° and powers of speech. And if there had been a 
Kesari (109), 26th Aug. correspondence between his words and deeds, the 
_ people of India need have entertained no anxiety 
as to their well-being. They, however, set no value upon hollow professions 
andfeel a positive disgust for empty verbosity. If Lord Curzon had but 
realised that the people of India at the present day are not such fools as to. be 
carried away by high-sounding words, be would have restrained, to a consider- 
able extent, his passion for making grandiloquent speeches. But it is to be 
regretted that our sweet-tongued Viceroy does not realise this fact. Recently he 
made a speech at Ootacamund while replying to the Municipal address in 
which he gave an explanation of his fondness for touring. ‘He declared 
that he did not undertake his tours for pleasure or for the charms of novelty but 
for obtaining an insight into the condition of the people of this country and 
with a view to acquaint himself with their wants and wishes. He added that 
such tours extended a Viceroy’s or a Governor’s personal knowledge, widened 
the sphere of his sympathies and facilitated his efforts to do justice to the 
people and to redress their grievances. There can be no difference of opinion 
about the principles enunciated by Lord Curzon. But what feat of statesman- 
ship has His Lordship himself accomplished in the way of promoting the wel- 
fare of India during his regime which has extended to nearly three years and a 
half? On the contrary, he gave his assent to the Land Revenue Bill after 
twice visiting this Presidency and to the Court of Wards Bill after he had 
visited the Madras Presidency |! Itis impossible to expect any correspondence 
between the theoretic views and the practical policy of a Viceroy, whose 
sole and constant thought is to ensure the continuance of British rule in 
India and who sets about acquainting himself with public opinion by such 
means as holding a Durbar for replying to a Municipal address and going in 
procession through the principal streets of a town with his own staff. 
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25. ‘It was open to Lord Cromer to come out as Viceroy before the Earl’ 

- Publto appreciation in India of Elgin, and he certainly had avery good chance 
of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, again before Lord Curzon was prevailed upon to 
Voice of India (14), 39th banish himself from Westminster. But his work in 
one: j  iglatiaaanaaael (41) Egypt had taken such a hold on him even ten years 
8 ago that our former Finance Minister would not be 
moved, either by appeal or expostulation, He must complete his round of 
beneficent reforms there, placing the finances of the country on a secure basis, 
and rescuing the peasantry and the labouring classes once for all from the vagaries 
of oriental law and custom. The Englishman loves duty before everything else. 
This we all know to be a special trait in Lord Cromer’s character, The same 
‘sense of duty dominates our present Viceroy. It is easy to see that he throws his. 
whole soul into everything he undertakes, be it small or great. To him India 
has come as a sacred trust ; nothing in the world will tempt him to give up tho 
country before his work is done. And how do we treat him? We are already 
beginning to complain that he has donc nothing for us: given us nothing save. 
Commissions of inquiry. We take the Viceroy of India for a magician, with 
very capacious pockets all round his person. He has only to dip his hand into 
any one of these in order to bring out political lollipops and to scatter them 
broadcast as some of the Moguls scattered gold and silver coins while vassing 
in state from the mosque to the capital. What does a Viceroy come to India 
for—except to give ws everything we want: to do everything we wish to 
bedone? Wedo not pause to reflect that a Viceroy has too many things 
to attend to in too short a period of time: that he has irreconcilable elements 
to reconcile ; that for almost every principal item of reform he undertakes 
he has to reckon with opposition and obstruction from his own countrymen; 
and that, finally, he receives little intelligent, consistent support from the 
very class which clamours for political privileges.......... I have known some- 
thing of Viceroys and their work almost from Lord Northbrook down—some of 
them rather closely ; and I cannot recall a single act of a single one of them, so 
far at least as internal administration is concerned, which was dictated by 
BOW Mais wena Some of our press critics are already condemning Lord Curzon’s 
work. \Vhy? Because he dos not give us all we want ; he does not do all that 
we wish him to do, and in the way we wish him to do it. What is it to us 
if he possesses the strenuous moral purpose and the intellectual virility which 
have, within three years, conquered diificulties that might have remained 
unencountered for thirty? The very appointment of the Commissions—which 
we now make light of after welcoming them time after time—do we know 
what persistent effort it costs to bring it about—what struggle with the depart- 
ments it involves—what offending of vested interests itimplies ? What is it to us 
if influential advocates of these interests assail the reformer and ridicule his e/forts ? 
And how short our memory is! About two years azo, in noticing the Burma 
Outrage Case, we were rapturous in our praise of the Viceroy for doing what 
none of his predecessors had dared to do before. We wrote with equal warmth 
about his Plague policy, his Famine policy, his frank and manly relations with 
Native Chiefs, his severe handling of the Secretariat, his sympathy with 
District officers and others working at a distance, his protest against frequent 
transfers and long-winded reports, his anxiety for the preservation of our 
ancient monuments, his struggles with the Services here and with the 
India Otfice in London. And now, in less than two years, we ask—What 
has Lord Curzon done except appointing Commissions? Why, gentlemen 
of the press, you are old enough to know that these inquiries carry within 
them the germs of permanent and far-reaching internal reform. You know 
much better than I do that there is no other way of initiating comprehensive 
reforms in the administration. Would you really have preferred being without 
those Commissions and Conferences which you row sneer at? Unhappy 
India—it is difficuit to serve thee! Had Lord Curzon chosen, he could have 
before this said good-bye to his Indian career, for a more brilliant and 
probably a more congenial carcer at home. Lhe mere fact of his sticking to 
India after Lord Salisbury resigned ought to convince us of his eirnest good-will 
towards the country no less than of his stern sense of duty. Look at the lofty 
ideal he has set before himself as a ruler, and which he plac:d only the othe: 
day, not for the first.tim:, before the Maharaja of Mysore. But we have very 
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short memories ; otherwise, we would not so soon have forgotten his statesman- 
like reply to the address of the Bombay Municipality and the humane revenue 
policy he has suggested to the Government of Bombay from time to time 
Opposition is like the breath of life for all progressive movements, Ina country 
like India opposition and criticism have a special value, But we often destroy 
their value, and at the same time destroy all chances of improving the 
administration, by going behind the acts and utterances of responsible independ- 
ent authorities, by ascribing motives to men in power whose guiding principle is 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” [The Anglo Lusitano also 
writes as follows about Lord Curzon :—Such is the sort of men India 
wants at the helm of her affairs, and it will be an evil day for her when His 
Excellency leaves these shores after his five years’ tenure of office is over. 
During the three years and a half His Excellency has been in India, the work 
performed by him has been voluminous and of avery high order. The future 
historians of India will record Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty as one of solid worth 
to India and her teeming millions.” | 


96. ‘The London correspondent of the Pioneer gives an authoritative 
ao. © a eek account of a grand scheme, which Mr. J. N. Tata has 
Foon Yo dealey ‘in India. . 22 View to start an iron industry in India.......... 
Native Opinion (34), 27th The ‘ Indian Carnegie,’ as Mr. Tata is aptly called, 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Mahrétta had devoted some attention to the above scheme in 
(8), 24th Ang. ; Kesart (109), the early eighties under the guidance of the Chief 
26th Ang. Commissioner of the Central Provinces, but then his 
experiments in melting iron with local coal were not successful owing to the 
unsuitability of the coal for ‘coking.’ Undaunted, however, by his failures, 
and undeterred by official indifference, he referred this difficulty to experts on 
the Continent. Subsequently in the course of a personal interview with the 
Secretary of State for India, he awakened the latter’s sympathy and co-operation 
in the matter, with the result that the official indifference in.India was ‘ replaced 
by not merely a readiness but an eagerness to assist.” |The Mahrdtta 
makes similar remarks. The Kesari observes on the same subject as fol- 
lows :—It is very gratifying to hear that Mr. Tata is devoting his ‘attention to 
the iron mines in India, Iron ore exists in considerable quantities in the country 
and awaits exploitation, because the people of this country: know not how to 
turn the iron mines to account and foreign capitalists are sceptical about the 
success of the venture of working them, The subject engaged Mr. ‘Tata’s 
attention as early as 1880, but the unsuitability of Indian coal for “coking ” 
proved an insuperable dilficulty in his way at the time. Mr, Tata revived the 
project some three years ago and had an interview with Lord George Hamilton on 
the subject, who promised to give his full support to the scheme, The Indian 
authorities were thereupon ready to place every information at Mr, Tata’s disposal. 
This shows how even in 4 petty matter like the promotion of an industry, 
nothing can be done without the sanction of the Secretary of State. Mr. Tata 
requires a capital of a crore of rupees to carry outhis scheme. We hope he will 
try to collect it in India and not seek the aid of foreign capitalists. He will 
thus be furnishing a means of livelihood to at least some of the starving millions 
in India, We wish Mr. Tata every success in his enterprise. | 


27. “If there is any one man ” India, who, by his originality of conception, 

} command of resources, and untiring perseverence, 
Fea ‘ey “8 ee trying to improve the material scales of the 
pias, masses, it is Mr. J. N. Tata. With the increase 
of wealth his. desire—nay, his passion—to open up the mineral resources 
of the country has not cooled down, as it would have in the case of any 
other native of India. With the dogged tenacity of the last generation of 
Parsees, which, unfortunately, is now dying out of the race, he has, after weary 
waiting and toil of very nearly twenty years, at last succeeded in finding iron 
ore in the Central Provinces. It seems that he has obtained the necessary 
sanction from the Secretary of State for India, and is now trying to float 
a syndicate in London with about a crore of capital. - Looking to his 
financial position and credit in the English money-market, we have not the 
least doubt about his ability to find the necessary money for the enterprise, 
which promises to be a great success financially.......... India’s salvation 
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lies only in the development of its mineral resources, The mineral wealth lying 
buried in the land throughout the length and breadth of the country remains’ 
unexplored, and the country’s cry can only be hushed by true patriots of 


po -ata’s type, India requires half a dozen captains of industry of his 
calibre.”’ | | 


28, ‘Our readers are aware that the institution, brought into existence 
| three years ago and known in Congress circles as 
The Indian CongressCom- the Indian Congress Oommittee, was practically 

mittee. . abolished last year in a quiet fashion by some of. 
‘ a a th asa the self-assertive leaders of the Congress movement. 
ian Kesari (109), 26th A protest was made against such abolition at the time, 
Aug. but if was not followed up by strong action. The 
impracticable nature of the constitution of the Con- 
gress Committee being, however, apparent, the three leading Congressmen of 
Amraoti, viz., Messrs. Mudholkar, Khaparde and Joshi, have issued a circular 
ge proposals about the revival of the District Congress Committees. 
The chief proposal is that the appointments of the members of these District 
Congress Committees should be made by the Congress, and that each Committee. 
being regarded as a unit should have one vote in deciding upon matters relating 
to the Congress. But such an arrangement cannot work satisfactorily unless 
the Joint General Secretary has a regular office and correspondence is regularly 
carried on between him and the District Committees. The Joint General 
Secretary, moreover, must be a man with leisure enough to attend to such corre- 
spondence. As it is, however, things are drifting.in an irregular way and no 
satisfactory work can be done unless paid Secretaries or Assistant Secretaries 
are appointed for every district. en Dnydn Prakdsh makes similar com- 
ments. The Kesari observes as follows:—After the Congress had emerged 
safelv through the fiery ordeal of the hostility of anti-Native Anglo-Indians and 
autocratic English officers, the leaders of the movement took up the idea of 
placing it on a permanent basis by settling its constitution and framing rules for 
the conduct of business. With this end in view, an Indian Congress Committee 
was established at the Lucknow Congress in 1900, but it did not work well in 
practice and last year it was silently snuffed out of existence by the action of 
some prominent Congressmen at Calcutta. The extinction of the Committee in 
this manner gave offence to the Punjab and Madras delegates and a circular has 
now been issued by Mr, W. C. Bonnerjee and some Congress leaders in Berar 
proposing the establishment of District Congress Committees in place of the 
Indian Congress Committee, The object of establishing these Committees is 
to infuse life and activity into the Congress movement during all the months 
of the year and ‘o avert the reproach to which the Congress at present to some 
extent truly lays itself open, viz, that the resolutions passed at the Congress 
sittings represent the views of the educated portion of the community only and 
not of the masses generally. We hope the question of infusing vitality into the 
movement by means of the establishment of District Congress Committees or 
in some other way will be properly considered by the Congress at Ahmedabad. | 


29, Sirdar Jogendra Singh contributes the following article to the 
East and West :—* Has the Police in India been able 


Indian Police. to secure public confidence, which it ought to, in 
| virtue of its high calling? As matters stand, on the 

Vast for Aug. pa Ee. 4 , 
ome and West (4) tor Ang. contrary, it is the terror of the rayats; and even by 


the middle classes it is looked upon with suspicion, 

fear and distrust. The reason is not far to seek. Every district contains 
6 or 7 Police Stations. The jurisdiction of each of the ‘'Thanas,’ as they are 
generally called, extends over a wide area which is seldom less than 15 square 
miles, and each of the Thanas is placed in the charge of a Sub-Inspector of 
Police drawing a salary of Rs. 30 or 40, whois expected to proceed in person 
to investigate even the minor offences and to hold inquests upon bodies, to attend 
fairs and markets and perform a thousand other duties which mean constant 
travelling. So he has to keep at least a horse and acook. The expense of 
keeping the animal and the servants alone exceeds his salary. Were it clearly 
understood that such officers are not to have perquisites in addition, 
nobody would care for the office of a Sub-Inspector of Police. The striking 
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feature of it all is the extraordinary powers with which a Sub-Inspector 
of Police is vested: he can investigate crimes of the highest magnitude ; 
he can on a mere pretence apprehend people of the highest respectability ;. 
he may send the parties toa Magistrate under arrest or release them on 
bail; he may enter and search houses; may take evidence for his own. 
information and guidance in the investigation of cases; may compel the 
attendance of witnesses and question them. Yet the-oflicer who is clothed 
with these powers is very often a man of no education and little respectability. 
No wonder that considerable sums are exacted by the Police with scarcely a 
chance of detection. For instance, a murder is committed ; the Sub-Inspector 
proceeds to the village, summons all the inhabitants of that and of other villages 
in the neighbourhood, if he chooses, apprehends at least half of them, to whom 


he hints that they will have to go before the Magistrate, This produces a bribe. 
- from each. In an affray between two villages there isa fine field for per- 


quisites to the Police. Should a traveller be robbed of some peity article 
and be proceeding in an opposite direction from that in which the Magistrate’s 
Court is situate, the arrest of the thief only means that the person robbed 
has to pay for the privilege of being allowed to proceed his own way without 
the risk of a month’s detention. The thief, on the other hand, willingly pays 
a good sum. So few are the theft cases that result in the recovery of the stolen 
property, that people generally do not report petty thefts; but the Sub- 
Inspector, in almost all cases, gets information from the village watchman, and 
at once proceeds to the spot and realises a good sum to hush up the affair,......... 
But why blame the poor Sub-Inspector? He finds himself an independent 
ruler and yields to temptation, there being nobody to deter him. The District 
Magistrate and his Deputies are too much occupied with revenue and other 
work ; their object generally is to arrange Police affairs in such a way that these 
may occupy as little time and cause as little trouble as possible. It may be asked 
why the people do not complain, But whyshouldthey? In nearly all instances, 
it is true, they only pay the Police to induce them not to do their duty. But 
is it not human to prefer giving a small douceur in order to avoid the 
worry, the trouble and the expense of a Magisterial Court, not to speak 
of the danger of a possible prosecution in case of resistance to the will of 
the Police? How they can purchase peace, they know; how they can purify 
justice, passes their understanding. The question which naturally arises is; 
What is the best mode of improving the Police and preventing the abuses which 
now exist? ‘There seem to be only two ways—better pay and stricter 
surveillance. Better pay will introduce into the establishment a more respect- 
able class of men and strict surveillance will deter them from abusing their 
powers, No amount of salary will make a Police officer honest if the super- 
vision is lax, for the temptations in his way are great. To put honesty and 
uprightness into the rotten Police force, it will be necessary to take very strong 
measures in the beginning: things done half-heartedly will never succeed. 
To begin with, if we want an efficient Police, we must relieve the District 
Magistrate of his heavy work and allow him some time to mix with the people 
and more ireely in the District, and see with his own eyes how his real work is 
getting on: I call it ‘real,’ for that alone can diffuse a sense of securit 

among the humbler classes, on which all good feeling and loyalty depend. ‘The 
result of such free communication with the people will be that few of the above- 
mentioned peceadilces of the Police will escape his notice, Of course, he caanot 
be expected to be everywhere, but the ideal to be aimed at is, that’ somebody 
representing him should be always and everywhere accessible, competent to give 
a patient hearing and a decision based on sound principles. ‘Todo so it will not 
be necessary to increase the number of Magistrates. ‘here are in every district 
men whose local knowledge and influence would be of immense value, if they 
were appointed Ilonorary Magistrates and Munsifs. Their jurisdiction ought 
to be limited to fifty or sixty villages, so that they may remain in touch with 
those whose welfare they are bound to promote. ‘l'o help them in their work, 
village Panchayats should be organised. These Panchayats will help the 
Magistrate to travel over a vaster area than he is at present able to visit, while 
the Panchayats themselves will settle many a petty dispute, and indirectly foster 
a healthy public opinion, which will check all sorts of abuses. These Pancha- 
yates, when in full working order, may be allowed to elect their own Magis- 
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trates, while the village watchmen should be placed directly under them. If 
competent zamindars are not available, pleaders, whose number is everyday 
increasing, may well be utilised to do this good work by offering them a small 
centage on all the civil cases that they may decide. Finally, the District 
uperintendent of Police should be no longer left to attend to the investigation 
of cases by fits and starts, but must devote his whole timeto it, Relieved by 
his Assistant ot the Court Inspector from the details of his office work, 
which consists of hearing the reports, he should be able constantly 
to make tours in his district, and ought to be directed to investigate 
all serious crime personally, going about in the district and mixing with 
Panchayats and the Magistrates. It can be reasonably hoped that if these 
suggestions are carried out, and if the District Magistrate, his Deputies and the 
District Superintendents of Police exercise strict surveillance over every one 
connected with the establishment, the Police will become in time the protector 
of the poor, which it ought to be, and cease to be a terror to the people.” 


30. ‘The last but by no means the Jeast important of Lord Curzon’s 
Commissous is appointed. It is a common complaint 
Remarks on the appoint- jn India that the Police inspire, even among innocent 
is | ae law-abiding people, a sense of fear more than one 
East and West (4) for of security = It is expected that the Police Com- 
Aug. 1902. mission, which is composed of officials of great ex- 
perience and non-officials who ought to know where 
the shoe pinches the people at large, will make useful suggestions to improve 
the efficiency of the Police, but the organs of Indian public opinion are, as a 
rule, sceptical about the probability of any Commission inventing a method 
of counteracting that tendency to power, which is particularly dreaded in the 
Police, Sir W. Lee-Warner remarks in ‘ The Citizen of India’ that oppression 
on the part of the Police is possible only because the victims of it make no 
attempt to resist it, This sounds very much like a self-evident proposition, but 
how and when are the people of this country to learn that the remedy for the 
evil complained of lies in their own hands? One hasapparently to trust to that 
panacea—education—which must teach the Police the meanness of an_ illegal 
exercise of power, and the people what they owe to themselves.” 


31. The Mahrdtita contains the following contributed article on the working 

: _ Ofthe Indian Police:—‘ The reai test of a Chiet 
Working of the Police Qonstable’s work and of his ability as an investigat- 
ing officer will be in the detection by him of offences 
ingroup A. Some of the cases in group A although de- 
cided as untrue are not so, as common experience shows. Sometimes it so happens 
that a theft isreally committed in a house, but the Police are unable to detect it. 
They, therefore, try to evade their responsibility in some way or other. They try 
to convert a true case into an untrue one by inventing a number of excuses 
and reasons. And in this they succeed, because the Sub-Divisional Magistrate 
generally gives his orders agreeably to the reports and recommendations uf 
the Police. Thus the investigations of the Police and their reports about 
offences which have no element of civil dispute in them ought to be accepted 
with caution.......... We shall next turn our attention to the offences in 
oup Band see what evil consequences ‘follow from disputed cases being 
placed in the hands of the Police. People very often try to establish their 
rights in land through the Police agency. Such an attempt is both unwise 
and ruinous. What happens ordinarily is this, At the time of harvesting the 
crops, a dispute arises between a landlord and his tenants; the tenants take 
away the crops in broad daylight with a show of criminal force. ‘The landlord 
feeling himself aggrieved, wishes to get back his crops and at the same time 
to punish the offenders very speedily.. For taking speedy revenge he finds 
no agency better suited than the Police. He, therefore, writes out a petition 
(this costs him no ng , and: puts at the top of it, Sections 37 9, 392, and 
147 of the Indian Penal Code, and presents it to the Téluka Chicf Constable, 
If the landlord happens to be a well-to-do man, he induces the Chief Constable 


Mahrdtta (€), 24th Aug. 


to arrest the offenders or at least to attach the crops at ouce. ‘I'he Chief Con- 


stable begins his investigation by ordering a Head Constable to. go to the village 

and attach the crops in dispute. The Chief Constable afterwards goes to the 

village, say in a week’s time, and makes local investigation, He finds that 
con 815—7 
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the tenants have got certain ‘Mirasi’ or other rights in the land and. 
that the matter in dispute is one which ought to be settled by a Civil, 
Court. He accordingly makes a report that no criminal offence has 
been committed in the case. The Sub-Divisional Magistrate after perusing 
the papers of the case feels satisfied that the landlord is merely harassing the 
tenants and trying to evict them without going to the Civil Court. He accord- 
ingly orders the crops to be given back to the persons from whose custody they 
were attached. The parties in such disputed cases, instead of gaining anything, 
are losers in the bargain.......... If the Chief Constable is inclined towards 
corruption, he will not let the opportunity of filling his purse go in vain. What 
he would do is this. He will send three or four of, his Constables to fetch the 
accused tenants for making an investigation. The tenants are illiterate culti- 
vators. When the Police Constables appear in uniform before them and tell them 
that they are called by the Fouzdar Saheb, they are frightened out of their wits. 
They are brought up to the chevdi in the presence of the Chief Constable, 
The Chief Constable, let us imagine, explains to the tenants that charges of 
theft (379), robbery (892) and rioting (147) are brought by the landlord 
against them, that they have taken away the crops in broad daylight 
‘with a show of criminal force, and that, therefore, the case is likely to be 
serious in its consequences if committed for trial. The illiterate tenants are 
puzzled and throw themselves at the feet of the Chief Constable and ask him 
to save them somehow or other from sll eager eg Let us go a step further 
and imagine that inducements are offered on behalf of the tenants in order that 
the Chief Constable may not make outa case against them, but on the contrary 
help them in their possession of the land by giving back to them the 
attached crops. The matter ends here. The tenants come out of the 
business successful, though after a good deal of trouble and expense. Cases 
of criminal breach of trust or of criminal trespass on lands stand on a 
similar footing. People very often go to a Chief Constable with complaints of 
criminal breach of trust. For instance, two co-widows, after the death of their 
husband, begin to quarrel] over their ornaments and other jewellery. They do 
not come toan amicable settlement between themselves. One of them takes away 
some ornaments and begins to live separate. ‘The other widow chooses to seek the 
aid of the Police agency in recovering the ornaments. She goes to the Chief 
Constable and charges the other widow either with theft or criminal breach of 
trust in respect of ornaments of the value of, say, 500 rupees. ‘The Chief 
Constable attaches the ornaments. Now the interest of the widow complainant 
is to secure the ornaments and that of the accused widow is to free herself 
from the charge brought against her and, if possible, to be allowed to retain 
the ornaments also. Here a nice opportunity offers itself to a Chief Con- 
stable hankering after gold. Each widow would induce him to side with 
her. The Chief Constable, if he is d sensible man, would take up the accused 
widow’s side as a safe one and would report the case for ‘C’ orders on 
the ground of family disputes. He would find himself richer by a few 
rupees in this bargain without impairing in the least his reputation as an 
investigating officer,......... The hands of Chief Constables are very often full 
of such cases, which do no good to any one—except perhaps to the Police, 
Cases of this nature form nearly 40 per cent. of the crime register and Police 
officers have to spend much of their time in the investigation thereof, The time 
spent on such useless cases could certainly be more usefully employed in investi- 
gating and detecting more serious and true offences. The hands of Police 
officers, however, are tied down by rules of procedure. They cannot refuse 
to entertain complaints about cognizable offences. This gives room for useless 
disputes which only end in pecuniary loss to the people. So long as the — 
Police agency is not better recruited and the present law continues to work 
as it does, the financial ruin and impoverishment of the people caused in this 
way is inevitable.” 


32. The Khdndesh Vaibhav makes the following remarks regarding the 

ti ciseictsiacos Con suggested for public criticism by the Presi- 

ment of the Kbéndesh and dency Police Committee :—The numerical strength 

Dharwar Police. of the Police in Khandesh is strangely inadequate as 
Khdndesh Vaibhav (111), ¢gompared with the extent and population of the 


23q0 Aug. ex: =: gy district. The criminal classes are quite aware of this 


—_ = we 
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fact and commit depredations in the district with impunity. Another peculiars. 


| of Khandesh is that it is bounded on three sides by Native State territory, 
Ww 


ere dacoits seek refuge after committing crime in the territory under British. 


jurisdiction. We would, therefore, propose that the present number of the 
District Police be doubled and that a portion thereof be specially 
told off to guard the frontier and prevent criminals from escaping into 
Native State territory. We would again lke to draw the attention of 


the authorities to the utter ignorance of the Police.. It would be better if 
schools were opened for imparting instruction to them in elementary law | 


and the details of Police work. Natives belonging to respectable families 
should also be admitted to the higher grades of the force, so that their 
example might serve to elevate and improve the tone of the force as a whole, 
We would further suggest the institution of Lower and Higher Standard 
Police Examinations as are held in the Revenue Department. This 
will serve as an incentive to merit. With a view to prevent Police 
Oppression we would suggest that offenders found guilty of such malpractices 
should invariably be dealt with severely soas to serve as an example to 
others. The Police in Khdandesh are frequently in the habit of extorting 
confessions by means of torture. The practice should be discouraged by 
severe punishment being meted out in every instance of such oppression that 
might be brought to light. 


33. The Dharwdér Vritta also complains of the inadequacy in point of 
numbers of the Dharwar Police to cope with crime in 
that district and observes that a portion of the District 
Police is entrusted with the work of guarding prisons 
and Government Treasuries, and that the number of these should be left out 
of account in determining the proportion of the Police to the population of the 
district. 


34. The Ahmedabad correspondent of the Jam-e-Jamshed is surprised to 

find that Khan Bahadur Dadabhoy Dinshaw Karaka 

Witnesses summoned be- late City Magistrate of Ahmedabad, was not summoned 

fore the glee mun. bg iggy to tender evidence before the Police Committee 

| Committee 2t Anmeda oars, at Ahmedabad, and remarks that his evidence, if 
J im-e-Jamshed (62), 28th ’ 

Aug. taken, would have proved of the utmost value to the 


Committee. 


85. “Mr. Khemchand Amritlal has certainly done well in addressing the Sind 
Police Commission on the anomaly and the harmful- 

Alleged —_— Rail the yess of the present constitution of the Railway Police 
conta nd. Yin Sind which, oddly enough, forms part of the Punjéb 
Pheniz (9), 27th Auge - Police and is under the direct control of the Punjab 

| Government, the head of this province havine 

nothing to do withit, The disadvantages of this system are obvious. They 
may be expressed in one word,—growth of crime, a fact which is verifiable 
from the records of the Railway Police. The Sind Magistrates can only try 
the cases brought before them by this body. The Sind District Police have 
no sort of interest in, or responsibility for, the detection of offences and the Sind 
authorities do not often know how things are going on within the limits of 
the jurisdiction of the Railway Police. ‘There is as little of real control exercised 
from the remote head-quarters in the Punjab. ‘The mischief is only aggravated, 
and very seriously aggravated, we thimk, by the Punjabi element having 
eradually gained numerical predominance in the Railway Police of this 
province. Being unacquainted with the language, manners and customs of the 
people among whom they have to work, they are necessarily at a disadvantage in 
the detection of crime, especially when they have to follow up clues in villages. 
We trust the Police Commission will be able to recommend a reversion to the 


former arrangement.” 


36. “The autumn session of the Bombay Legislative Council is generally 
ees held in the month of August. But this year it has 

‘ rom hye tn ME Ne been shunted on to the first week of September. 
troducing the Budget in the. Lhe Provincial Budget will be seven months old 
Legislative Council. when it will be taken up for discussion. The Budgets 
. Gujardtt (16), 24th Aug., of Provincial Administrations are submitted to the 


Eng. cols. Supreme Government by the 10th of February so that 


DharwarVritta (97), 28th 
Aug. 


ong a 


28. 


they might be incorporated in the Financial Statement of the Indian Govern- 
ment, Itis more than the public can understand why the Bombay Government 
alone should take seven months to submit their Budget to the Provincial Council 
when the Governments .of sister presidencies are able to submit theirs much 
earlier, To discuss a Budget, when no vote is to be taken upon it or when no 
modification of a single item therein is permissible, isin itself a mockery. But 
the mockery becomes all the more ludicrous when an unchangeable Budget 
is to be debated upon seven months after its submission to the Indian Govern- 
ment! All interest in it is lost. The whole discussion becomes academic and 
no one really feels any special responsibility about it. A farce has to be 
enacted for satisfying a statutory requirement and it does not much matter 
when it is played. We are quite aware of the explanation that was given 
some years ago in reply to the comments of an honourable member upon 
this system of presenting belated Budgets. The excuse was that an 
explanatory memorandum has to be prepared for the benefit of the 
honourable members. But surely Government, with all the figures and 
information at their command, ought not to take seven long months to 
prepare the memorandum in question. Partly the Bombay Government are 
not to blame. The statutory restriction which prevents the Budget being put 
to the vote is really at the bottom of the present anomalous and ridiculous 

ractice of discussing old and stale budgets with their immutable financial 
‘arrangements. It is at the root of the thoroughly irresponsible and senseless 
system that has necessarily grown with it. Official councillors believe that the 
whole thing is little short of a farce and a nuisance, and non-official members, 
when their enthusiasm after their first entrance into Council has subsided a 
little, lapse into a despondent and helpless trame of mind. No elected council- 
lor is satisfied with himself or with the system of discussing belated Budgets and 
no ofticial councillor really considers himself responsible to the outside public. 
It is under such conditions that the Provincial Budget, now seven months old, 
will be discussed in the first week of September for the edification of the whole 
Presidency ! ”’ 


87.  Itis announced that the autumn session of the local Legislative Coun- 
cil will be held on the 5th or 6th proximo when the 


A request to Government annual financial statement will be submitted 
in conncction with the ensu- 


ing meeting of the bombay 


It is to be hoped, the Revenue Member, while 


Larislative Council. presenting the Budget to the Council, will at least 
Kaiser-ieHind (19), 24th @blighten usas to the remissions of revenue actually 
Aug., Eng, cols. made till 31st March last. Will he be obliging enough 


| to make a clear statement on the point? He may 
evade giving direct replies to all other interpellations on financial matters if 
he likes, but at least the public has aright to know how he has disposed of 
the generous bounty granted by the Imperial Government,” 


38. Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy writes a long letter to the Bombay Samdchdr 
SE of which the following is a summary :—Government 
Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy 0 have published a return showing the deficiency of 
crop vut-turn and remission gi Saag ; : 
of arrears in the Bombay Crop out-turn for different districts in the Presidency 
Presidency. during last year ; but it would have been much better, 
_ Bombay Samachar (51), if this return had been accompanied by similar returns 
i - for the five preceding years so as to enable the public 
to form an idea of the total loss sustained by the cultivators during the recent 
famines. As regards the return for last year, the estimates are fallacious and 
misleading, and looking to the defective system of preparing them it is no wonder 
that they should be so. At present the estimates are in the first instance pre- 
pared by the Zalati; they are then put up before the Mamlatdar who revises 
them at his desk and according to his general impressiuns of the state of the crops 
in the taluka; after which the returns are forwarded to the office of the Assistant 
or District Deputy Collector, who subjects them to a fresh process of revision. No 
wonder that under such an anomalous system the estimates as finally published 
do not represent the actual state of things in the districts. For instance, in Broach 
District, where much damage was done last year to the orops by rats, the return 
shows a preposterously large out-turu, viz., 51 per cent., which is belied by hard 
facts. tis presumed that the Circle Inspectors and the Agricultural District 
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Inspectors are entrusted with the duty of reporting on the out-turn of crops, but 
it is to be feared that their knowledge of agriculture being very limited, their 
reports are misleading and unreliable. The better course for Government 
would be to entrust the work to the village pate? with whom may be asgso- 
ciated a few experienced cultivators living in the village. In conclusion, 
attention may be drawn to a reprehensible practice, which is at present being 
resorted to by District officials-in granting remissions of arrears. ‘The Supreme 
Government have written off revenue arrears in the Presidency to the 
extent of one crore and thirty lakhs, but the District Officials, instead of remit- 
ting these arrears, postpone the collection thereof and remit instead the loans 
given to cultivators in the shape of ¢akavi advances. It is understood that 
they are adopting this course with a view to prevent an exposure of certain 
irregularities which have occurred in connection with the advance of these loans 
during the last famine. However, that may be, their action in this respect is 
nothing less than a distinct breach of a solemn pledge given to the rayats by 
the Government of India. 


39. Writing about the remissions of arrears made in the Bombay Presidency 
the Deshi Mitra is much concerned to learn that the 
Remission of arrears in Collector of Broach has reeommended to Government 
the Bombay Presidency and that the arrears to the extent of rupees six lakhs 
reported exclusion of Mr. ‘ : , oar ; 
Jivanji Limjibhoy from the Which remain unrecovered in the District can be easily 
concession granted to cultiva- realised by resorting to stringent measures. The 
tors in Ildv Taluka (Broach). paper fervently hopes Government will not act upon 
| Phi —_ oe oe om the Collector’s suggestion. It further learns that 
27th Aug.; Gurékhi (100), the Government have promulgated a circular directing 
24th Aug. the remission of arrears due to all cultivators in the 
Tlav Taluka (Broach) with the exception of Mr. Jivanji 
Limiibhoy. It praises Government for their generous spirit in foregoing the 
arrears in question, but considers the exclusion of Mr. Jivanji from the concession 
to be invidious in view of the fact that in common with other land- 
holders in the taluka he has suffered very heavy losses during the recent 
famines. [The Broach Mitra and the Gurdkhi, writing on the same subject, 
insinuate that the attitude of Government towards Mr. Jivanji in the matter 
is due to the active part taken by him in connection with the Gujarat Revenue 
Inquiry, and fear that such attitude on the part of the authorities will deter 


many a well-wisher of the rayats from championing their cause in future. | 


40. ‘ We draw the attention of our readers to a very studied and laborious 

article from the pen of the Honourable Mr. Goculdas 

The Honourable Mr. x. Parekh in the current number of Hast and 
Parekh on the condition of ; | ; 

the Matar Taluka in arecent JV est. The Honourable gentleman, true to his repu- 

issue of Last and West. tation as the father of the Gujardt Revenue Inquiry, 

Gujarat Punch (17a), 25th ag not rested on his oars but has shown to the world 


Aug., Eng. cols. and to the Government that his labours were not con-— 


fined to Surat or Broach Districts but have also extended to the Ahmedabad and 
Kaira Districts which he represented in the Governor’s Council. In the article, 
Mr. Goculdas has confined himself to the financial and revenue history of the 
Matar Taluka in the Kaira District. This is the taluka that had once the 
reputation of being the richest in the district and very fruitful in revenue ; 
but has now, owing to causes which the Honourable Mr. Goculdas traces in his 
historical resumé, been altogether impoverished and is on the verge of financial 
ruin. Mr. Goculdas takes the Government official despatches as his authorities 
and logically proves from the facts stated therein that the pressure of revenue 
exactions has been largely if not wholly instrumental in bringing about the 
poverty and ruin of the cultivating classes.......... The present position is, in 
our opinion, rightly traced to its true causes by the Honourable Member for 
our division and we hope that he will add to his laurels by discussing the 
situation of each of the other important talukas later on and thus give the 
younger generation of his countrymen-the benetit and fruits of his ripe experi- 
ence which they can utilizo in the service of their country.’ | 
con 815—3 | | 
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41. The Bombay Samdchdr comments as follows on the decision of the 

| i Full Bench of the Bombay High Court on the motion 

a ent x tape a made by the Public Prosecutor for a re-trial of 
Boubay Hich Court on the ordhan Gopal Soni, one of the accused in the recent 
motion for a re-trial of one of Will Forgery case:—In the present state of the law. 


the accused in the Will For- the decision given by the Full Bench, we readily 


gr Forage es (51) admit, is above cavil, but we are afraid the existing 
ovth Aug. ste ’ law on the point raised by the Public Prosecutor can 


hardly be deemed satisfactory. In the case which led 
to the reference in question there was not a shadow of doubt left in the 
public mind about the guilt of the accused, and if he was acquitted it was 
only because sufficient evidence could not be collected and adduced at the trial 
by those responsible for the conduct and investigation of the case. The 
Full Bench has authoritatively laid down that an accused once acquitted at the 
High Court Sessions can on no account be re-tried. But we are afraid this 
principle, if rigidly adhered to, will hardly conduce to meet the ends of justice. 
It is not a novel experiencein India to find juries tripping occasionally through 
ignorance or misapprehension or returning a palpably perverse verdict out of 
racial prejudice. ‘To prevent such frustration of the ends of justice, we would 
recommend that a change be made in the existing law, empowering the High 
Court to direct the re-trial of an accused person after his acquittal at the 
High Court Sessions, provided the Public Prosecutor can show that sufficient 
erounds exist for ordering such re-trial. 


42, “Justice in a Cantonment Magistrate’s Court is a mockery, and the 
Justice in Cantonment OWnership of house-property in Cantonment limits, 
Magistrates’ Courts. though it may sometimes bring money, often brings 
Mahratta (8), 44th Aug.; trouble. Anexample of this unfortunate state of things 
Prekshak (35), 46th Aug. — ig furnished by a case recently tried at Allahabad, 
One Mr. Someshwar Dass, himself a retired Magistrate, and owner of a large 
house-property in the Allahabad Cantonment, had the misfortune to have a 
Mr. Dela Fosse as tenant. On vacating the house in which he lived, Mr. Dela 
Fosse had a dispute with his landlord about some rose plants. According to the 
Cantonment custom at Allahabad, the tenant has no right to the trees or plants 
which he rears in the compound of a rented house, and Mr. Someshwar there- 
fore objected to Mr. Dela Fosse removing the rose plants in question. Mr, Dela 
Fosse sent his men to forcibly bring away the rose plants, but they were opposed 
by some men in the employ of Mr. Someshwar Dass. The latter appeared on 
the scene, and as the result of an altercation, Mr. Dela Fosse went away, 
swearing that he would see Mr. Someshwar about the matter in Court. A 
complaint was lodged against Mr. Someshwar Dass for rioting, and he was 
convicted by the Cantonment Magistrate and sentenced to three months’ hard 
labour. Evidence brought forward by the accused proved the existence of the 
custom referred to above and the fact also that Mr. Dela Fosse had sent his 
men to take away the plants by force. ‘he case has caused a great sensation 
in Aliahabad and the Statesman of Calcutta has publicly demanded a re-opening 
of the same.” |the Prekshak gives the facts of the case and observes :— 
Even European Magistrates must pity their confrere in the above case. When 
there are such ignorant Magistrates in the country, it becomes the duty of 
the Viceroy to interfere even in paltry cases of this sort. ] 


43, Our countrymen are face to face with a serious crisis. Their present 
7 condition is one of poverty and wretchedness al] 
Exhortation to the people round and unless they take action betimes, they will 


of India to patronise indigen- gn ffer utter extinction. They find it a hard struggle 
ous goods. 


Arunodaya (85), 24th Aug. Gay by day to keep body and soul together and 

| - must, therefore, set about finding means for obtain- 

ing sufficiency of food. They must gird up their loins to fight against the evil 
of the growth of foreign trade in India. They should, as far as possible, 
patronise goods of indigenous manufacture and not be fascinated by the 
finer texture of imported stuffs, The latter are costly and are not fitted for 
rough wear. If we look to the ways of our ancestors, we find that they spent 
comparatively much less on articles of clothing and were not much the worse 
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for doing so. Under the tyranny: of modern fashion, our. countrymen spend 
at present much more on articles of clothing than their forefathers; they do 
not do so because they have more to spare for the purpose. On the contrary, 
their material condition has become much worse and they do not get even sufii- 
cient food to eat. The food-grains produced in the country are exported to 
foreign countries. Why then should they seek to cover their backs with fine 
clothing at the risk of starving-themselves? They should rather curtail their 
— on clothing and endeavour to obtain sufficient nutrition for their 
ies. 


44, The European tea-planters in the country are taking vigorous steps 

: to push on the sale of tea in India bécause the 

A warning to the natives of demand for the produce of their gardens.in foreign 
Soe eee Gulden Ck Gh countries has slackened of late. It is their aim to 
rar create a taste among the natives of India for tea and 
Arunodaya (85), 24th Aug. One enterprising tea-planter is accordingly selling 
packets of tea at a piceeach. <A vast majority of the 

people of this country are extremely ill-fed and live on coarse fare, and a cup 
of tea poured into their empty stomachs will, instead of doing them any good, 
work positive harm and ruin their already emaciated physique. It is generally 
urged that tea is a good stimulant and aids digestion, but we hope our half- 
starved people will steadily set their face against such specious arguments 
and refuse to become addicted to the use of tea. The Christian missionaries 


are endeavouring to make us lose our religion, Government and their protéges | 


have led us into the vice of liquor-drinking, Kuropean merchants have im- 
poverished us by selling us their tempting wares and now it is theturn of the 
tea-planters to come forward to induce us to become habitual tea-drinkers, 
We earnestly hope our people will not be caught in their toils. 


45. It has become the fashion now-a-days to celebrate the Ganpati festival 
in a public manner, but the celebrations in the differ- 


Establishment of ‘ Ganesh 
Mandals’ to control the 
celebration of the Ganpati 
festival in various towns in 
the Presidency desired. 

Vritta Sudha (146), 26th 


Aug. 


the festival. 


ent towns are not under the control of a central body 
like the Ganesh Mandal, which, we hear, has been 
organised in a few places like Bombay and Sitéra. 
This body takes the management of the celebration 
in its hands and institutes a series of public lectures 
under its auspices to be delivered during the days of 


At Satara Mr. Phansalkar has taken upon himself the lead in the 


matter and a series of lectures to be delivered during the festival has been 
advertised. Wewould recommend that the Ganesh Mandals should go a step 
further and collect funds for the support and encouragement of Indian youths 
going to Japan and other countries fer acquiring a knowledge of various arts 


and industries. 


46. ‘Government have satisfied a long-felt want of the people by sanction- 


Approval of the appoint- 
ment of Resident Magistrates 
in Sind, 

Al-Haq (43), 16th Aug,, 
Eng. cols. 


ing the appointment of Resident Magistrates for the 
administration of criminal justice in Sind. This is 
indeed a step towards the separation of Judicial and 
Revenue functions in the Province. Sind gets eleven 
of such Magistrates for its eleven divisions, Although 
this is by no means a sufficient number for the heavy 


criminal work in this Province, the people are, all the same, very thankful to 
Government for it. Their next anxiety is to secure the best men for the 
posts, and we have no doubt that the authorities will select the worthiest 
incumbents to fill them. We also hope that out of the eleven appointments, a 


fair share will be given to Muhammadans.” 
47. ‘We do.not suppose that the fact that in the Court of the Sub-Divi- 


A case of alleged Police tor- 
ture in Sind, 


Pheniz (9), 28rd Aug. 


sional Magistrate, Shah Bunder, a criminal com- 
plaint by one Topanmal against the Police at * Ladin’ 
(Tatta) is pending, precludes us from bringing tothe 
notice of the public the high-handedness of the Police 
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in the house of a Bania at ‘ Ladin.’ Topanmal, for that is the name of the 


Bania, was absent from his house at the time the theft was committed. It is 


alleged that this man was in the bad books of the Police and that the latter 


- wanted to revenge themselves upon him, They took him to the Police station 


where two policemen beat him so severely that he was unable to walk. He 
however with difficulty dragged himself to his house where he lay on a cot. 
‘We hear that the Mukhtyarkar of the place went to see him and finding the 
man in a serious condition ordered his removal tothe Dispensary where he lay 
for more than ten days. The Mukhtyarkar, we also hear, has been summoned 
to give evidence in the case. The Doctor's certificate has also been filed in 
the Court. The case is gcing on and we await the issue.” : 


48, Of late thefts haye become very rife in Hyderabad and the papers 
have been crying themselves hoarse for some time 
Alleged frequency of thefts past, but the Police do not seem to be equal to the 
ie oT ge ae occasion. It is no wonder if the badmashes of the 
ao a oe oe city are encouraged in the commission of black deeds, 
when they notice the weakness of the Police. The 
climax of this deplorable state of things was reached the other day when 
Rs. 7,900 in cash, and ornaments and clothes worth about Rs. 2,000 were stolen 
from the house of Subedar Major Ibrahim Khan, himself an officer of Police. 
He has a pucca house on the public road and it is nothing short of mysterious 
as to how the theft took place. The Superintendent of Police should spare 
no pains in discovering the culprits.” 


Legislation. 


49. The Honourable Mr. Monteath will imtroduce at the ensuing meeting 

of the Bombay Legislative Council Bill No. IV of 

Boner crs rn pill (Not 1902 to provide for the preparation and maintenance 
of 1902) a Ae shortly in. Of a record of rights in the lands of the Bombay 
troduced in the Bombay Presidency. ‘The Bill provides that the village 


Legis‘ative Council. : accountant in each village shall prepare and maintain 
Dayan Prakash (31), 28th 9 record of rights as regards the lands in his 

Aug., Eng. cols.; Mumbai ; ‘ ; 

Vaibhav (117), 27th Ang. village in such form as Government may direct 


from time to time. The work of the village 
accountant is to be tested and corrected by Revenue officers appointed by 
Government and is to be subject to such appeal as the Governor in Council 
may direct in this behalf.......... Government are indeed at liberty to order 
the preparation of any record for their own use or the use of their officers 
to facilitate their revenue administration; but when they seek to obtain 
statutory sanction to the imposition of additional duties and obligations on 
the public and to confer almost unlimited powers on their own adminis- 
trative officers and especially the low-paid and not very scrupulous village 
accountant, they must convince the public that the measure is really 
intended to promote public interests. Any one who reads the provisions 
of the Bill even cursorily will not fail to observe that the one sure and 
certain result of the proposed measure will be to afford an additional handle to 
the village officers to levy blackmail from the already impoverished 
rayats. ‘The already hard-worked revenue officers will scarcely find 
time to check every entry in the register or records and a percentage 
test will be of little value in securing the object aimed at. Everything 
will thus be practically left to the sweet will of the village accountant. 
Every landholder, high or low, will be at his mercy, and he will decide, 
in the first instance, all titles to immoveable property.......:.. Thé proposed 
record of rights will give facility to intriguing creditors to create evidence in 
favour of their claims with the help of the village accountant. The village 


accountant will thus be able to exercise powers for good or evil which are not 
vested even in the Collector of.a District. Another objectionable feature of 
the Bill is the attempt it makes to raise the value of revenue records as 
evidence in civil suits. No suits regarding lands or rents or tenancy will be 
entertained unless the plaint is acco mpanied by an extract from the record. of 


rights, The Court is to communicate to the Collector any error which from 
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the evidence appears to have been made in such record. But the number of 
entries which will thus be tested will be comparatively small and those 
entries which remain without being subjected to such test will come to 
be treated in course of time as valuable evidence, It seems to be the object 
of Government that they should eventually be treated as conclusive 
evidence of the rights to which they relate,........ If it be the object of 
Government by preparing and maintaining the proposed record of rights to get 
accurate information as to the indebtedness of the rayats in each village or to 
ascertain the rental value of each survey number as some provisions of the 
Bill seem to indicate, we are afraid, the object will hardly be attained. The 
reports of cases decided under the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act abundantly 
prove that many transactions apparently treated as sales are decided to be 
mere mortgages, while several mortgage transactions not being supported by 
any consideration. are treated as null and void. The information supplied by 
the record of rights in many cases will be misleading and will lead to - 
mischievous results.” [The Mumbsi Vaibhav, in commenting on the Bill, 
Observes that the measure invests low-paid officials like village accountants 
with too much power, which they are likely to abuse. | 


50. The Satya Shodhak expresses its gratification at the announcement 
Rencvasion ot aretilention at that the Honourable Mr. Monteath will ask for leave, 
the intention of Government at the next meeting of the Bombay Legislative Coun- 
~ wire = aa nt cil, to withdraw the Khoti Bill introduced into the 
rom the “egisiative vouncil. Council some years ago. The paper observes that 
hae Shochak (182), 24th the Government of Lord Northcote have laid the 

: people of Ratnagiri under deep obligations by con- 
senting at last to withdraw an unpopular measure of doubtful utility. 


Eaucation. 


51, “It must have been observed by Government already that the publica- 

tion of the Universities Commission’s Report has not 

Comments on the Report only evoked a strong disapprobation of its principal 
— Universities Commis- yeeommendations, but given rise toa regular search 
Mahrdtta (8), 24th Aug. of the motives which must have prompted Govern- 
ment to appoint the Commission itself. ‘I'he delibera- 

tions oi the Simla Education Committee were conducted in s2eret; nor was 
the correspondence, which passed between the Secretary of State for India and 
the Viceroy upon the subject of the education of the Indian people, 
published for general information. These two facts were in themselves likely 
to be regarded as suspicious, and strong colour was given to this suspicion 
by the actual result of the deliberations of the Universities Commission. ?eople 
thought that the time had come for eularging the scope and functions of the 
- Universities which had existed for nearly half a century; but the report of 
the Commission, far from doing anything of the kind, put heavier fetters on 
private enterprise and suggested means for securing only that kind of efficiency 
in education which could be obtained by stiffening the examinations, People 
had hoped for bread; but they got only a stone.......... The most common 
view held by those who are vouchsafed nothing more than the Govern- 
ment Resolution appointing the Commission and the Commission’s report 
as materials for judging the motives of Government, is that far from 
feeling gratified by the present spread of education among the Indian people, 
Government have begun to entertain apprehensions about its creating a 
political danger, and that the Universities Commission was appointed with 
the object of devising means by which the spread of education might be 
restricted in future, and a discount put upon private enterprise in educa- 
tional matters, Now, can the Government or any of their apologists 
point out anything in the Universities Commission’s Report that will dis- 
countenance such a construction being put on their motives? On the contrary, 
such information as has percolated about the correspondence between the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy, asa preliminary to the appointment of the 
Commission, goes to justify this construction, — Thus it is believed that the 
Secretary of State for India had referred, in one of his educational despatches to 
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the Viceroy two years ago, to the contention that ‘higher education chiefly 
attracts aspirants to Government service, and that the disappointment resulting 
from the number of candidates exceeding the number of posts available for them 
constitutes a political danger,’ and had expressed his opinion that he perceived 
some truth in the contention. The Viceroy, in reply, no doubt, assured : the 
Secretary of State that not only was the large number of graduates not sufficient 
to create uneasiness in other provinces, but that even in Bombay that was not 
the case, though there ‘the elements of political discontent were, for historical 
reasons, stronger and less dependent on artificial stimulus.’ But the Commis- 
sion’s Report reads as if it were dictated rather by the apprehensions of the 
Secretary of State than by the assurances of the Viceroy. If the facts, then, 
are as they seem, we have to protest: against such idle apprehensions gaining 
supremacy over the mind of the Government. It is true that a large body of 
graduates look to Government service, and that many have to be disappointed 
in the end for want of a sufficiently wide field for employment, But 
there is no authority whatsoever for saying that this disappointment leads to 
discontent. The disappointed graduates will indeed blame their lot and will 
be discontented with themselves. They will be discontented even with Govern- 
ment but only up to a certain degree, the degree ~ the margin of justice 
which yet remains to bedone to the aspirations of the Indian people, for even 
Indian graduates have sense enough to perceive that itis not possible for 
Government to provide for ali graduates that may be turned out by 
the Universities and may be anxious to take up service.......... It is clear that 
the proposals made by the Universities Commission with a view to put a 
check on the spread of higher education, betray unmistakable indications of a 
retrograde educational policy, which has lost all its former nobility of purpose 
and has become tinged with a calculating meanness of mind on the part of the 
arbiters of the destinies of the Indian people.” 


52, ‘A careful perusal of the Universities Commission’s Report brings on 
a feeling of disappointment and dismay. The object 
Native Opinion (34), 27th of the appointment of the Commission, as the public 
oe ah "(ie ) ota, _ took it, was to recommend measures which would 
Eng. cols, “© tend to elevate the standard of University education 
and promote the advancement of learning. We do 
not deny that there are some changes recommended by the Commission, which 
are good in themselves, but with them are unfortunately associated a number 
of suggestions which are absolutely retrograde, if not revolutionary, in 
character. The principal aim of the recommendations of the Commission appears 
to be to increase the powers of Government and to minimize those of the 
Universities.......... At the time of the establishment of the Universities in 
India, Government, as it were, entered into a kind of partnership with those 
bodies. At the outset, the Universities were not given absolute independence, 
but the spirit in which their constitution was drafted showed that Government 
intended to increase their independence gradually. Lord Ripon aimed at 
increasing the powers of the Universities and, in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Education Commission, his Government did not. contravene 
the main object of the Despatch of 1854 but allowed higher education to remain 
m the hands of private bodies supported by Government grants. All those high 
and noble objects have been nullified by the recommendations of the Univer- 
sities Commission. Decentralization was the watch-word of Lord Ripon’s 
regime, but the policy recommended by the Universities Commission is quite 
the reverse of this and is calculated to lay the axe at the root of higher educa- 
tion.” [The Indu Prakdsh also makes somewhat similar comments. | 


53. The Prakdshak comments as follows on the Report of the Universities 
Pre a ee Commission in a sarcastic vein:—We fail to see wh 
sectiiecacs Stead "8: there should be such a dead set against the Commis- 
sion for having aimed in their recommendations to restrict the area of, higher 
education in India. The mental strain imposed by, the present course of col- 
legiate instruction upon the half-straved youths of the poorer. classes is too 
terrible to contemplate and the recommendations of the Commission to make 
such strain impossible in the future by excluding the poorer classes from the 
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the Viceroy two years ago, to the contention that ‘higher education chiefly 
attracts aspirants to Government service, and that the disappointment resulting 
from the number of candidates exceeding the number of posts available for. them 
constitutes a political danger,’ and had expressed his opinion that he perceived 
some truth in the contention. The Viceroy, in reply, no doubt, assured the 
Secretary of State that not only was the large number of graduates not sufficient 
to create uneasiness in other provinces, but that even in Bombay that was not 
the case, though there ‘the elements of political discontent were, for historical 
reasons, stronger and less dependent on artificial stimulus.’ But the Commis- 
sion’s Report reads as if it were dictated rather by the apprehensions of the 
Secretary of State than by the assurances of the Viceroy. If the facts, then, 
are as they seem, we have to protest: against such idle apprehensions gaining 
supremacy over the mind of the Government. It is true that a large body of 
graduates look to Government: service, and that many have to be disappointed 
in the end for want of a sufficiently wide field for employment, But 
there is no authority whatsoever for saying that this disappointment leads to 
discontent. The disappointed graduates will indeed blame their lot and will 
be discontented with themselves. ‘They will be discontented even with Govern- 
ment but only up to a certain degree, the degree —s the margin of justice 
which yet remains to bedone to the aspirations of the Indian people, for even 
Indian graduates have sense enough to perceive that itis not possible for 
Government to provide for aii graduates that may be turned out by 
the Universities and may be anxious to take up service.......... It is clear that 
the proposals made by the Universities Commission with a view to put a 
check on the spread of higher education, betray unmistakable indications of a 
retrograde educational policy, which has lost all its former nobility of purpose 
and has become tinged with a calculating meanness of mind on the part of the 
arbiters of the destinies of the Indian people.” 


52, ‘‘ A careful perusal of the Universities Commission’s Report brings on 
a feeling of disappointment and dismay. The object 
Native Opinion (34), 27th of the appointment of the Commission, as the public 
ae "te ) aval peg took it, was to recommend measures which would 
Eng. — "6 tend to elevate the standard of University education 
and promote the advancement of learning. We do 
not deny that there are some changes recommended by the Commission, which 
are good in themselves, but with them are unfortunately associated a number 
of suggestions which are absolutely retrograde, if not revolutionary, in 
character. The principal aim of the recommendations of the Commission appears 
to be to increase the powers of Government and to minimize those of the 
Universities.......... At the time of the establishment of the Universities in 
India, Government, as it were, entered into a kind of partnership with those 
bodies. At the outset, the Universities were not given absolute independence, 
but the spirit in which their constitution was drafted showed that Government 
intended to increase their independence gradually. Lord Ripon aimed at 
increasing the powers of the Universities and, in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Education Commission, his Government did not. contravene 
the main object of the Despatch of 1854 but allowed higher education to remain 
m the hands of private bodies supported by Government grants. All those high 
and noble objects have been nullified by the recommendations of the Univer- 
sities Commission. Decentralization was the watch-word of Lord Ripon’s 
regime, but the policy recommended by the Universities Commission is quite 
the reverse of this and is calculated to lay the axe at the root of higher educa- 
tion.” [The Indu Prakdésh also makes somewhat similar comments. | 


53. The Prakdshak comments as follows on the Report of the Universities 
a a Commission in a sarcastic vein:—We fail to see wh 
sectiiecads Sheed "8: there should be such a dead set against the Commis- 
sion for having aimed in their recommendations to restrict the area of, higher 
education in India, The mental strain imposed by, the present course of col- 
legiate instruction upon the half-straved youths of the poorer. classes is too 
terrible to contemplate and the recommendations of the Commission to make 
such strain impossible in the future by excluding the poorer classes from the 
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benefit of higher education should be welcomed as affording a real relief to those 
weaklings in our. midst who go. in for liberal education. What is the practical 
good of rearing a class of persons endowed with lofty ambition but frail physique ? 
Should not the Commission be publicly thanked for endeavouring by means of 
their recommendations to make the existence of such a class impossible? Again, 
it is made a ground of complaint against the Commission that their recommenda- 
tions will have the effect of turning the Universities into Government ‘institu- 
tions, We ask, however, whether these bodies have shown themselves worthy 
of the privilege of independence in the past? Had they not so long the manage- 
ment of their affairs more or less in their own hands, but have they introduced 
a single vernacular in the curriculum of higher studies? After such a neglect 
of plain duty, do they not deserve to be deprived of their independence? The 
Commissioners are men of deep learning and sagacity, and whatever reforms 
they have recommended in their wisdom in the interests of higher education 
cannot fail to produce a salutary effect, These benefactors of the country, 
therefore, deserve the thanks of the public and not harsh or unfavourable 
criticism. 


54, In a contributed article the Indian Soctal Reformer says :—“ With 

Indian Social Reformer (3) regard to the abolition of second-grade colleges recom- 
Qith Aue, SS t*t=~<C«~Ciéimtonded by the Commission we may observe that 
there is only one second-grade college in the Bombay 
Presidency, whichis so ably condueted and so well-equipped that it might 
be taken for granted that at least its condition could not have given cause 
for the onset made by the Commission on second-grade colleges. The 
Rajaram Oollege at Kolhapur supplies a much-felt want in the Southern 
Maratha Country and it would be a distinct loss to that division of the Bombay 
Presidency if that useful institution were disaffiliated, in case the Kolhdpur 
State finds itself unable to raise it tothe status of a full college........ pe eee 
Commission is perfectly justified in recommending the demolition of what are 
virtually shops for the exchange of a minimum of book-learning for a minimum 
of money; but at the same time it must not lose sight of the important consider- 
ation that there are second-grade colleges of the type of the Rajaram College, 
which justify their existence not only by the high standard of their equipment 
and instruction but also by the urgent requirements of the locality in which 
they are situated......... No Indian solicitous for the development of initiative and 
enterprise in his country will ever regard with favour the recommendations of the 
Commission for the recognition of schools. ‘The ubiquity assigned by the Com- 
mission to the Director of Public Instruction is unattainable by ordinary 
mortals and the omniscience and omnipotence attributed by it to him are not 
matters of daily observation. No self-respecting Indian will ever embark his 
money and energy in the enterprise of educating his countrymen, if his schemes 
and operations are always to be shaped and fashioned after the Government 
pattern. It is a fallacy to suppose that those schools only are good schools 
which are ‘ recognised by the local Education Department in accordance with 
the departmental rules.’......... There may be private unaided schools 
like the New High School in Bombay which in point of efficiency, equip- 
ment and standard of instruction are superior to many a school directly 
under the control of the Director of Public Instruction. To make first-class 
schools of this kind, which are the outcome of the patriotism and self-abnega- 
tion of private individuals or the philanthropic fervour of religious bodies 
appendages to the Government Education Department and to compel them to 
imitate Government models is destructive of that public and humane spirit 
which itis the duty of every wise administrator to engender and foster.......... 
The sympathetic attitude of the Commission towards the question of education in 
India is evidenced by the kindly treatment it gives to the Classical languages of 
the East and the Vernacular languages of India, and by its bold defence of the 
study of the great systems of Indian Philosophy........... There cannot 
be amore unmistakable token of the Commission’s firmness and absolute 
fair-mindedness than its determined opposition to the general wish for the ostra- 
cism of Mathematics, on the unquestionable ground of the ‘ excellent mental 
training’ its study affords, The higher ground on which the Commission’s 
recommendation will place the study of History and Political Economy 
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than it has: éyer before oecupied in Indian Universities dispels the fear, 
once unhappily entertained of a possible retrograde movement inthe Indian 
educational system, by conveying an emphatic assurance to the Indians 
that Englishmen of the highest culture in India are not in any sense 
hostile to the accurate and extensive study of political problems.......... The 
frank refusal to acknowledge any ground for requiring every medical student: in 
India to qualify in Latin testifies to the . conscientiousness with which the 
Commission has laboured to arrive at a correct and independent judgment, 
unmoved by advice, however overwhelming in volume and authority, and to its 
praiseworthy reluctance to make unnecessary additions to the burdens and 
difficulties of Indian students,” : 


55. Commenting on the Report of the Universities Commission, the 
Mustim Herald remarks :—The numerous and far- 
reaching reforms introducded by Lord Curzon into 
the administration of the country are sure to hand 
His Excellency’s name down to posterity for many a generation to come, and 
however much some notoriety hunters may endeavour to detract from the 
value of the Commission’s labours, we are sure that of all the reforms carried 
out or contemplated by the Viceroy, those suggested by the Universities 
Commission claim the foremost place in point of importance and are fraught with 
boundless potentialities for the country’s good. : 


Muslim Herald (45), 29th 
Aug. 


56. Inthe early part of the last century avery keen controversy was 
carried on in England onthe subject of imparting 

eae By Bead booneceg education to the people of India. When British 
Kesart 109), 26th Aus, .- SUPremacy was established in Maharashtra in 1818 
< after the flight of Bajirao II and British rule rapidly 
extended itself in this country, the question of adopting means to ensure 
its stability and permanence was vehemently discussed in England and the 
opinions then expressed upon itare slowly coming to light. The chief point 
round which the controversy raged was the introduction of Western education 
into India. A despatch written on the subject by Sir Charles Trevelyan in 1838 
has recently been published and the writer therein maintains that, even from 
the point of view of self-interest, it was expedient for Englishmen to extend 
the boon of English education to the natives of India. Sir Charles came 
across two kinds of people in India at the time. The people outside 
Bengal, who were brought under British rule only recently at the time, 
were for driving the British out of the country bag and baggage and for 
regaining their lost ascendancy in commerce and industry by re-establishing 
self-rule, ‘lhe people of Bengal, on the other hand, were long familiarised with 
the traditions of British rule and the goal of their ambition was to secure some 
kind of representative government for themselves. Sir Charles thought that if 
- Englishmen did not wish the people of India to rise against them and to drive 
them out of the country, it was their plain duty to extend the boon of English 
education to the people and that therein alone lay the safety and salvation of 
British trade ard supremacy in India. At any rate, he thought that the day for 
the departure of the British from India would thus be considerably postponed. 
It will be clear from the above that tho primary motive for the introduction of 
Western education into India lay in self-interest and it would be illogical in the 
face of such evidence as the above to contend that the system was rooted in disinter- . 
estedness. Though self-interest was thus its underlying motive, the introduction 
of Western education doubtless did some good to the people of India. But toa 
minute observer it will be apparent that there is a vast amount of difference 
between the self-interest which governed the policy of Englishmen half a 
century ago and that which governs their policy to-day. Modern British 
politicians seem intent upon eliminating the beneficent aspect of education and 
making it purely subservient to their own interest, because they feel convinced 
that the stability of British rule is now successfully ensured by independent 
means and that the time has now come to guide the educational policy of the 
country in the channel of self-interest alone. We believe that such efforts, 
which are being made in Lord Curzon’s time, will defeat their own aim, 
be cause it is plain that though self-interest may seem to be-successfully attained 
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for a time, the minds‘of the people will in the long run be. filled with suspicion 
and despondency. We are afraid that the remedies suggested by “ the seven 
wise sages ’’ appointed by Lord Curzon for the removal of popular discontent 
will produce effects quite the reverse of those intended by the authors thereof. 


57. “The Gujardtt of Bombay has brought to the notice of the publica 
odes wie a Sa of jobbery in the matter of superseding Indians io 
Dr. Sambare in filling 4#VOur of Europeans in the bestowal of places of honour 
the vacant chair of Botany OF emolument in the public service of this country. By 
at the Grant Medical College, the retirament of Dr. MacDonald the chair of Botany 
nase Hh eich hie in the Grant Medical College fell vacant; but instead 
7 7 (5), 2ith Aug. of promoting Dr. Sambare to the same, it has 
been given away to Dr. Powell whose claims are neither superior nor equal 
to those of the former ......... Can anything be more provoking than that 
such jobberies should be committed in broad daylight coolly and without the 
shadow of a justification? Nor is this a solitary instance. It is the result of 
a deliberate policy by which Indians are kept back as far as possible from 
filling responsible posts. Many an aspiring and capable native graduate has 
been victimised by this policy; and here we have a fresh i!lustration of the 
proposition that it is not education but the injustice done to educated men that 
spreads discontent.’’ | 


Municipalities. 


58. ‘ The Administration Report of the Board of the City Improvement 
Trust is, we must frankly observe, an exceedingly 
_Comments on the opera- (disappointing document. It recounts the old story of 
pie of the Bombay City the schemes, with new facts brought up to date. But 
provement Trust, . : ; c : 
Kaiser-e-Hind (19), 24th the new facts are neither informing nor encouraging. 
Aug., Eng. cols. Then there is a good deal about plots of lands acquired 
and much more about the new leases and rents. But 
as to any solid work being done in the matter of sanitary improvement, we find 
there is precious little. ‘The ‘Trustees, however, seem to think they have 
discharged their duty whena crore and more has been borrowed, half of 
which has had to be constantly deposited with this bank and that bank, 
and properties are acquired and paid for. The real solid work of sanitation, 
t.e., the duty with which they are specially charged, seems to be nowhere. 
It may be in the air or in the clouds, It may be in expectancy, but there is 
no mention of it in the Report. All that we find is a somewhat lengthy para- 
graph at the end of the Report which informs the outer world why it is that 
there has been as yet no substantial sanitary reform. It may be a thing of the 
future, perhaps, when the Trustees have ceased troubling themselves about 
acquiring money and found leisure to pry into slums in different parts of 
the town. But it is none of-their work at present. There is a vast gulf fixed 
between proposing and disposing. At present the Trustees seem to be so 
profuse in proposing scheme after schemo that we see precious little of the 
disposing of them.” 


Native States. 


59. Our comments in previous issues on the state of affairs in the Aundh State 

, _.. having not had the required effect, we are constrained 

. Fra, We | er -eomcraeite to advert to the subject once more. The State is in- 
zi Gurakhi (100), 28th Aue, debted to the extent ofa lakh and more and the 
nen "present Chief, instead of endeavouring to reduce this 
amount, has contrived toswell it. He has even failed to pay regularly the 
annual instalment of Rs. 20,000 fixed for the gradual clearance of the State- 
debt. He is said to be endowed with many good qualities of head and heart, 
but it must be observed that as a ruler he has hitherto proved himself to be a 
total failure. He waxes indignant with his critics like ourselves, but the best 
way of meeting such criticism is not to show impatience.of it, but to bring 
about realimprovement in the State. Then only will the -critics be sileneed. 
There are various cliques in the State. ‘The Chief’s wife and son are intriguing 
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against’ him and endeavouring to deprive him of his private property. 
Flatterers are busy plying their trade of extorting money from the Chief and 
his wife by telling agreeable lies. We hope the Chief will even now awake 
to a sense of his duty. : 


60. Some days ago we ventilated a grievance of the Dowager-Maharani 
of Indore (vide Weekly Report No. 31, paragraph 57), 
Comments on an alleged ‘This time we wish to draw attention to a similar griev- 
grievance of poy aga of ance of the daughters of the present Maharaja Holkar. 
 udnde ak (40) "o5th Aug. The latter settled upon each of them a sum of two lakhs 
at the time of their marriage; and promissory notes 
for the amount were purchased and deposited in the State Treasury. The 
amount together with the interest accruing thereon, really belongs to the 
young ladies ; but since they were minors at the time of the gift, the promissory 
notes were deposited for safe custody in the State Treasury. Now, as the 
Maharaja’s daughters have grown up and begun to look after their respective 
jaghirs, they applied for the delivery of the promissory notes lying in the 
State Treasury together with the interest accumulated thereupon during 
all these years. The Council of the State, with the consent of the Resident, 
decided, however, that the promissory notes together with the amount of the 
interest accumulated thereupon should continue to be deposited in the State 
Treasury and that the amount of current interest alone should be paid in future 
to the ladies. The decision, it is said, has even received the sanction of the 
Viceroy. It is, however, an act of unpardonable injustice on the part of the 
State Council. That it should have been approved of by the Resident and 
received the sanction of a noble-minded and Jjustice-loving Viceroy like Lord 
Curzon is a serious blot on the chivalrous instincts of the British people. The 
ladies are required to keep up the dignity of their position, but are deprived 
of the chief source whereby they would have been able to do so. The pitiable 
straits to which they must have been reduced in consequence of their patrimony 
being unjustly confiscated from them can scarcely be imagined. Lord Curzon 
may have proper grounds to show for the course sanctioned by him, but so long 
as these are not forthcoming, it must be said that the affair casts a dark stigma 
upon his regime. And we hope that an astute statesman like Lis Lordship will 
deem it necessary to avert it. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


61. Three soldiers from the Camp created some disturbance by quarreling 
iit Se themselves and pelting stones at people, in front 
ieee seeand Se some soldicrs 0! the Maharaja’s Wada in the town. They were appa- 
at Mative: rently under the influence of liquor andthe Police had 
Prekshak (35), 26th Aug,; some difficulty in putting them in a tonga and deliver. 
Maherashtra Vritta (115), jng them safely into the custody of the Commandin 
2oth Aug, Officer of their Regiment. It is a pity that the regu- 
lations issued by Lord Curzon on the subject are not yet put into execution, 
We also heard nearly a month ago that the local Police reported on the matter 
to the higher authorities, but no action has yet been taken, oy Maharashtra 
Vritta also publishes a similar version of the alleged incident. | 


62, A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr reports that the District 


Lee nae Judge of Poona has granted an application made by 
Resignation of the co-trus- +), ¢o.trustees of Sardar Balasaheb Natu in the 
tees of Serdar Balasahed Piemes , 
Natu from the trusteeship management of the Parvati Temple, Poona, for per- 
of the Parvati Temple, Poona. mission to resign their office on the ground of their 


Bombay Samdchér (51) wnwillingness to work in conjunction with Balasaheb 
26th Aug. Natu. 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay Ist September 1902, 
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107 | Karmanuk vee ane! Poonndens oor! DO. oe .| Hari Nardyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 3,500 
3 Brahman) ; 35. 
103 | Keral J<okil ..-| Lombay... ..) Monthly .| Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda} 2,000 
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109 | Kesari a. ss .«», Poona see! Weekly ove ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B.; Hindu{ 13,000 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 
110 KhaAndesh Chitragupta ...; Dhulia ... fa ae | Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
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11) | Khandesh Vaibhav ...'_ Da, | Do. oo — «ee Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- a0 
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112 | Kumta Vritta ... eo| Kumta .. tl ao i eo, Lakshman B&burio Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 73 
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119 | Lokamata... ose ». | Vengurla vee Do. .| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
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14 Lokaseva ... ies oe Nasik oe eh »o| Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
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; a 
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116 Moda Vritta eve eee | Wai eee Do. TY) TY) Ka4shinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpdAwan 1,500 
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117 | Mumbai Vaibhav oe| Bombay... «ee Daily 4, — «e| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
sii allel pawan Bréhman) 41, | 
118 | Mumbai Vaibhav at Row ont OO a oe Do. do. 2 1266 
119 | Nagar Samachar...  ...; Ahmednagar ...,) Do. ww. 4.) Narsappw Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45 ...{ 100 
120 NAsik Vritt eee eee Nasik ooo YT Do. eee eos Yashvant Hari Kile ; Hindu (Chitp&4wan 450 
Braéliman); 27. 
13) | Nip4ni Vaibhay .,, ooo} Nipani ... —_ ae ; "Ban Ramchandra Vijzpukar;  Uindu 83 
: rahman . 
122 | Nydy4 Sindhu coo} Ahmednagar ...| Doe .., | Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshastb} 400 
Brdlftman); 30. | 
123 . or Bhushan ...| Pandharpur ven me Ge eee Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan| 150 
| Brihman) ; 31. 
| q 
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| 


Maritui—continued. 


124 | Pandhari Mitr& ... | Pandharpur | Weekly ,,, ...| Govind Sakh4ram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
125 |’ Poona Vaibhav ... ...| Vadgaon jut ae od ...|. Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 | 


| : ' B  remage ; 36. 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika .+| Jalgaon oat ae ae es ote) Te yy Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
#hman) ; 
127 | Prabodh Ratna ... | Barsi ... «| Monthly ire Piling Prabhn ‘Aya ; Hindu (Jangam); 51 .. 75 


—-*198 | Pratod ogee ..| Isl4mpur ..| Weekly .. -o| Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
© | (Karhida Brahman) ; 40. 
129 | Prak4shak... eee eo| Bijapur ... vee Oy Ses ...| Govind Gang4dhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman); 


| 25. 
130 | Raghav Bhushan soot MECOID “vee esol OO. aes Gul ‘bsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 
131 | Satya Mitra veo =e | Malegaon.. a Oo aee | Be Balchend Hirdéchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 
| | 28. 


132 | Satya Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri | Do. 4... oe} Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 800 


: Brahman) ; 67. 
133 | Sholapur Samfchér _... | Shol4pur ie. See ...| Narstppa Abinna; Hindu (Ka&matti) ; 45 sae 375 


| | 
134 | Shrigouda Vritt ..- wee | Shrigonda oe sae > eee s — Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 


135 | Shri Shahu eae wo.| SAtALA ee a a ae ‘is Viman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brdéh- 100 
| man) ; 22 
136 | Shubh Suchak ... wi Tw is oe ie | Rémeohandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit-} 150 
| | wan Brahman); 53. 
137 | Sudarshan se | Ahmednagar .,.. Do. ... Nilkentha Shankar Chit: Ue ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 300 
| | Brahman) ; 35. 
138 | Sudhakar se | Pen ro suk Oe aes ... Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (C hitpawan 400 
| _ Brahman); 43. 
139 | Udyamotkarsh Bombay ... el ee ge Oa — « 
| i 


| | (Gaud Brahman); 19. 

Vengtrla ot es a .«- Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 

| Brahman); 47.. 

Kolhapur isc! OO aa ..| Shankar ihunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 

| | pawan Brahman); +47. 

Nandurbar ct i .» Sadashiv Viman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 

| | | Brahman); 25 

144 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...) Do. oe e+} Monthly . (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni. 600 
| | | (2) Ramkrishna Raghundth Moramkar; 


a 
140 | Vartddarah es “ee dlvan . ee a Se .. Ramchandra Purushotam N&dkarni; Hindu 210 
14] | Vengurla Vritta ... a 
142 | Vidya Vilas 


143 | Vidyarthi .. 


| | Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Br idhman). 
145 | Vrittasar ... si Zs Wai ee © | Weekly ... ... Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| | pAawan Brahman); 49. 


146 | Vritta Sudha sw. ee | Satara de Ml = Laxman Vaman Khativkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| : | Brahman). 
| 


147 | Vy4pari_... we .»»| Poona ee ..| Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 550 


man) ; 36. 
SIND | 


148 | Khairkhith Sind... «| Karachi ...| Weekly .. «ee Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil);29 —... 500 


149 | Muin-ul-Isl4m _... at we ae: so — Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan; 


150 | Sind Sudhar sa ask OO es Ds, oe <chbnohand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil);36 —... vs) 


| 
151 | Sookree ... ral sat , Do. eee ...| dbamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 .., 400 
| 
URDv. | | 
152 | Eombay Punch Bahadur .} Bombay... ‘a Weekly... | Hakim Mahomec! Abdu, Hamid 700 
| ? | Muhammadan; 43. 
163 Sultin-ul-Akhb4r eee Do. eee eee, Daily 190 ae ; Do. do. wire 39) 
| | | | 
| | | 
Mara’tH1 AND Ka’NARESE. | | | 


| 


164 | Chandrika sie ... Bagalkot » Weekly... . Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshastb 150 
| a g gh o 30. 
sy | Karnétak Vaibhav seal MAIGDIOT cic © cee} BDO > ene ..Aaniji Gop ordvur ; [iindu (Deshasth| - 30) 
ao | Samm se sad | = VaishnaV Brahman) ; 40. 
156 | Siddheshvar oes ve Bagalkot vos) DM, ane oon| ner Shivaji P owae | » Hinds (Maratha); J2) 
: 43. 
| : | : | 


No. Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Owcale- 
MARA’rHI AND URDU. 

| | 

157 | Champévati ...| Bid (Hyderabad; Weekly ... .»+| Krishnaréo Trimbakréo Réjurkar; Hindu 125 

Deccan). (Bréhman) ; 30. 

158 | Gulbarga Samachar _...| Gulbarga Dee Gn ..| Parashram Govind; Hindu(Br&hman); 43 ... | Ad 
| 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. ) 

159 | A Luz ...| Bombay... we.| Weekly oe | Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 22 oe 700 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


a 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. - 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©, The system of spelling vernacular wo1ds followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Oficial Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Gf or Gd) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(“% =a in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Jitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it isshort, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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No. | Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, —_ 
| OD. 
| | 
ANGLO-GOJARATI. : 
17a Gujarat Punch | | Ahmedabad .... Weekly sins ‘a 
‘ 
| GUJARATI. 
47%, | Aftab-e- Hind .--| Bombay we Daily ... Be eee ee pe, . 
724 | Sanj Vartaman << aes eos Do, a: foe oss a 
! 
| MAratul. . 
| | 
1374 ! Surant ... «| Kara a oun < 
Urbo, | | | 
| | | 
| : ! 
152a | Mufid-i-Rozgar | Bombay .- Weekly ‘al sendxs oes 
1528 |Sir Punch... =| ~— Do. oo ee co sty te 
| 
con 887—3 
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baie 
Politics and the Publie Administration. 


1, “As in so many other respects, so in their affection for the people of 
this country, Their Majesties, the King and Gisen 
a and the of England, closely follow the example of the late 
MFotce of India(14),6th Sept, Queen Victoria. Lord Curzon was commissioned by 
Her late Majesty to tell the people of India how 
she loved them. Queen Alexandra has now commissioned Lady Curzon to 
make it known here how proud Her Majesty was to wear at the time of the 
Coronation the dress sent to her from the land of the Kohinoor, which also 
added lustre to her crown. And is not India still more proud of the enviable 
prominence accorded before all the world to the manufactures of Agra, Delhi 
and Benares? How thankful Hindustan, and especially Messrs. Ganeshlal 
and Bhagavandas, Manikchand and Kishanchand, should be to Lady Curzon 
for having reminded the world so conspicuously that the cunning of the Indian 
artist’s hand is not yet lost! If the example set by Her Majesty be followed 
by other high-born ladies of England, certain neglected industries of India may 
yet receive a powerful stimulus,” 


2, “We know that any further addition to the list of public holidays is not | 


, likely to meet with the approval. of the mercantile 
peg Ai re "aD. re interests of the country. The disadvantages arising 
ie, Sek (44), 9's from a too frequent cessation of business are by no 
means to be under-rated. But the suggestion for a new 
annual holiday to be called the Empire Day may meet with the approval of even 
those who, on any other consideration, would have been tempted to offer it an 
uncompromising resistance. Kumar Tagore, as a Coronation guest, has under 
taken to attempt the institution of sucha holiday in India, while Lord Meath 
has pledged himself to similar efforts in other parts of the Empire. ‘The idea 
will not, we hope, fail to meet with hearty approval in every quarter of 
Emperor Edward’s world-wide dominions. The suggestion to add to the day’s 
title the name of our beloved Sovereign will also commend itself to many. 
But we should be tempted to offer a strenuous opposition to any attempts that 
may be made to get the present Victoria Day, which is celebrated on the 24th 
May, converted into the new Empire Day, to be observed on 9th August. The 
Victoria Day was fixed to commemorate the memory of one of the noblest 
sovereigns and most exemplary women that have figured in the world’s history, 
and its observance as such szould not be disturbed on any consideration, 
We wonder what could have led Kumar Tagore to make such a proposal.” 


3. ‘ After a lot of agitation and clamour in the public press, the British 
Imperial Exchequer has decided to bear the cost of 
_Cost of the Indian Corona- +1. Tndian Coronation guests, The Times rightly 
tion guests and the decision — PS ets she 
arrived at by the British @dmits that it is humiliating to the British Press 
authorities in the matter. to have to congratulate the British Government upon 
Mahratta (8), 31st Aug. such an elementary recognition of the duties of 
| Imperial hospitality. The decision of the British 
Exchequer has been arrived at after the whole newspaper press from one end of 
the world to the other had condemned the action of the British Government 
in seeking to throw upon India the cost of the Indian guests invited to England. 
Never was an agreement between the views of the different sections of the 
newspaper world more remarkable. Never was the medium of parliamentary 
interrogation more effective in inducing the House of Commons to uphold the 
good name and wisdom of the British Government. And even now though 
the previous decision of the British Exchequer has been altered, it will only 
redress a financial grievance, but it will by no means recoup the lost credit of 
the British Government. For even after such alteration the fact remains that 
by instinct the British Government was mean and selfish and that it could be 
roused toa sense of justice only by the unanimous decree of censure passed 
upon it by the whole world, The crime of the English soldiers who stole: medals 
from the Indian soldiers was of the vature of a theft; but the crime by which 
India was to be compelled to pay for the guests invited and entertained by 
England was. robbery pure and simple. And let us hope that the King will pass 
his royal ‘censure upon the attempted robbery with as much indignation as he 
did upon the accomplished theft.” - ne ee 


ee ae 


an git "Xe ee ee. 
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4, It has, at last, been: decided that the British Exchequer shall defra 
Gotecit (iM. tia A all charges incurred in England in connection wit 
hes oe. Ulh: Ft Aa8s the reception and entertainment of the representa- 
é tives from India. Lord George Hamilton pomp- 
ously announced the other day, in reply to a question whether he had consulted 
Lord Curzon’s Government before deciding to saddle India with the charges of 
the reception held at the India Office, that no such reference was necessary and 
that the India Office was ‘supreme’ in all such matters. The British Press, 
however, was truer to its instincts of justice and hospitality and more care- 
ful of the interests of India than the India Office authorities, who are specially 
appointed at the expense of the Indian people to protect their interests. The 
expression ‘paying guests’ has now passed into a proverb, and for that the 
India Office alone is responsible. The decision to make India pay for the 
guests of the English nation was a climax of meanness unheard of in the 
history of corovations and national celebrations. We feel absolutely sure 


that if the matter had rested with His Majesty the King, we should never 


have heard of the extraordinary decision in which Lord George Hamilton 
in the exercise of his ‘supreme’ power so readily acquiesced. ‘The commonest 
Jabourer in an Indian street or the most ignorant villager would have taught 
His Lordship what was proper and decent on such a unique occasion. The 
Treasury authorities as well as the India Office have at last been made to 
perceive what is right and becoming by the irresistible force of public opinion 
and to retrace their steps, There is, however, no grace about their present 
decision which is the outcome of moral compulsion from outside. It is the 
British Press which deserves credit for having saved the honour of England in 
the eyes not only of the Indian public but also of other nations.” 


5. The Indian public were till now immensely gratified at the glowing 
Aili isthe: tei accounts which from time to time appeared in the 
Range A Ra tgs reception public press describing the warmth and cordiality of 
of the Coronation guests from the reception accorded in England to the Indian Coro- 
India and the Colonies. nation guests, A few of the Indian representatives, 
: J “peepee (62), 1st however, have since returned to this country and it ap- 
2 pears that their reception was not at all so cordial as 
it was given out tobe. Hye-witnesses report that invidious distinctions were 
made everywhere between the Indian and the Colonial guests.) ‘he Native 
Chiefs, for instance, did not receive a welcome befitting their high rank either 
from the British public or at Court. The arrangements made for their accom- 
modation during their sojourn in England left a great deal to be desired. The 
Prince of Wales did not receive them with fitting cordiality or mix with them 
in free social intercourse. In short, there was much in tho reception of the 
Indian visitors that constantly reminded them that they hailed from a conquered 
country. Jt isa matter for no little regret that England should thus have 
recklessly thrown away a splendid opportunity to closely knit together the tics 
of friendship and love between the Indians and their British fellow-subjects. 


6. One of the principal devices hit upon by the authories in England 

to dazzle the world with a vision of the glory, power 

Kesari (109), 2nd Sept. ; and unity of the British Empire at the time of the 
Moda Vritts (116), tst Sept. Coronation was the invitation sent to a number of 
Indian Princes, a select contingent of Indian troops 

consisting of the brave Gurkhas, Sikhs, Pathans, Marathas, &c., and some 
so-called representatives of the Indian people to grace the occasion by their 
presence. In fairnesa it should have been decided from the outset that the 


‘cost of entertaining these Indian guests of the King should, as required by 


the laws of hospitality and etiquette, be defrayed from the Imperiai ‘lreasury, 
But the sense of courtesy, honesty and justice of the India Council, whose 
presiding genius is Lord George Hamilton, is so perfect that they had, with one 
voice as it were, saddled the said-cost upon India, It is probable that there 
was another w.otive underlying this act of “meanness,” as suggested by a cor: 
respondent of India. ‘The India Council consists of highly paid retired 
Civilians, whose energies have been exhausied in the service of this country. 
These men command no respect whatever in the aristocratic and educated circles 
in England, and if the reception of the Indian Chiefs had been held in a palace or 
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some other public building, these men could.not have had an opportunity of 
parading their own importance before the Native Chiefs and of treating them- 
selves and their families and relations toa banquet. They, therefore, resolved 
to hold the reception at the India Office and to throw the expenses thereof upon 
India. ‘They thought that they were supreme arbiters of the destinies of 
‘India and that the ignorant British people and the patient Indian public would 
raise no clamour against their doing. But they were sadly disappointed in their 
fond expectations. Their decision provoked a regular storm of hostile 
criticism both in and out of Parliament. A series of questions were asked on 
the subject in the House of Commons, and the British Press was equally 
indignant. At first, Lord George Hamilton gave arbitrary and high-handed 
replies as follows :—‘‘ The function was not an evening party but an important 
State ceremonial ”’ ; “ there was no necessity tv consult the Indian Government” ; 
“the India Office bas full authority in the matter.” His Lordship next tried 
the device of evasion. He said that the question could be discussed at 
the time the Indian Budget was presented to Parliament. But the outcry in 
the British Press did not cease and England’s act of ‘meanness’ was held up to 
public scorn and derision throughout the world. Then it was that the India 
Office had some correspondence with the Treasury authorities on the subject and 
it was decided as the outcome thereof to defray the cost from the Imperial 
Treasury |! Thus wasa stigma, which would otherwise have attached for 
ever to the honour of Britain and been permanently associated with King 
Edward’s Coronation, averted! If the members of the India Council had been 
good enough and grateful enough to serve India’s interests because they drew 
their salaries from this country, and if the British Cabinet had any regard for 
the national honour, England would have been ready from the outset to bear the 
expenses of Indian as well as Colonial guests and would not have been made the 
target of universal scorn and opprobrium on an auspicious occasion like that 
of the Coronation, [The Moda Vritia, writing on the same subject, observes 
as follows:—We little expected that the outcry in the public press against 
saddling the expenses of the Indian Coronation visitors upon this country 
would have any eifect upon the authorities in England. But we are agree- 
ably surprised by a Reuter’s cablegram, announcing that the said expenses 
will be borne by the Imperial Exchequer. From the wording of the telegram, 
it appears that the travelling expenses of the Indian guests will still have to 
be defrayed either by the Indian Exchequer or by the guests themselves. The 
stigma that would undoubtedly have attached to the name of Great Britain, if 
the cost of the entertainment of Indian guests in England had been saddled 
upon this country, has no doubt been partially wiped out, But it will not 
be completely effaced unless England consents to bear also the travelling 
expenses of the Indian guests. | 


7. ‘Stress of public opinion, we are glad to record, has at last been able to 
wipe off an ugly stain which might have been indelibly 
associated not only with the Coronation of the King- 
Emperor, but with the reputation of the British 
nation itself for eommon honesty. We observed the other day that it would 
cover the British nation with shame, the charges in connection with the 
hospitality extended to the Indian Coronation guests saddled upon India. So 
exasperating a piece of financial meanness would for ever have sullied the 
moral character of British rule in India and covered with unmitigated ignominy 
the Minister who, regardless of his responsibility to keep strict watch and ward 
over the Indian Treasury, sought, by sheer exercise of his arbitrary will, to filch 
it of a few thousand pounds! It is indeed a lucky circumstance that the 
Juminous common sense of the nation saw at once through the gross iniquity of 
the matter and averted that political crime of which impartial history would 
not have failed to take a note. Reuter has informed us that the charges will 
now be paid by the host! So far well and good.” | 


8. . © It willspread general satisfaction among the people of this country to 
Le learn of the decision of the Supreme Government to 
_ Bind Gazette (12), 29th  gotray from the Imperial Exchequer all charges in- 
Aug. curred in England in connection with the reception 


con 83/—4 


Kaitseree-Hind (19), 3ist 
Ang., Hng. cols. 
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and entertainment of the Coronation visitors from India. The English papers, 
we are told, welcome this decision as the removal of a serious and legitimate 
grievance. How so impolitic and ungenerous a blunder could have ever been 
perpetrated by the Secretary of State in Council is a mystery, and Lord George 

amilton’s attempted defence of his position only made matters worse. How- 
ever, common sense and justice have at length prevailed, and we can only be 
thankful to the English Press for the uncompromising attitude adopted by it 
towards the Secretary of State’s decision from the first.’’ [Several other papers 
of the week also express their gratification at the announcement that the cost 
of the Indian Coronation guests will be borne by the British Treasury. ] 


9, Commenting on the rumoured prospect of Lord George Hamilton’s 
- a 6 ot tears retirement in October next, the <Kaiser-e-Hind 
caramy seca! is iaghorts “. Observes :—If the rumour about the eariy retirement 
pena from. the India Of Lord George Hamilton turns out to be true, our 
Office. | joy would indeed know no bounds. During his more 
Katser-e-Hind (19) 3lst thangeven years’ regime in Downing Street, we do not 
ang. remember a single act done by His Lordship with 
the disinterested motive of promoting the country’s well-being. Nay, his 
activity has been ceaselessly directed towards doing injustice to our poor 
country. He has been playing all along into the hands of his colleagues at the 
India Office and the less said about his knowle ige of matters Indian the better. 
His statesmanship consists in squeezing the country’s revenues by hook or by 
crook. He has clung to India like a-leech, though the whole country devoutly 
wishes to get rid of him, if possible, at an early date. 


10. ‘There is one omission, in the arrangements that are being made for 
Desirability of inviting a the Delhi Durbar, which has struck us as rather 
few representative native Curious, And we have only to mention it, we think, 
ludies to the Delhi Durbar. to have it supplied in time. We refer to the absence 
Voice of India (14), 6th of native ladies as guests of the Government. There 
Sept. must be several representative Indian ladies of birth 
and position in every province willing, and probably eager, to grace the Durbar. 
Why not invite them with their husbands or other relatives? Pardah ladies 
may be unable to move out, however much they may wish it; nor would their 
veiled presence conduce much to the impressiveness of the assemblage. But there 
are other high-born native ladies in almost every part of India who move about 
freely in the country and have even travelled over Europe. Invitations might 
appropriately be sent to some of these, particularly to those of them whose 
husbands or fathers have already been.invited. The ladies would otherwise 
have a legitimate grievance against Government, namely, that they have been 
given English education and are yet being deprived of its benefits. Altogether, 
the case looks so strong that we have only to bring it to the notice of the Viceroy 
and Lady Curzon,” 


11. We fail to wanes why the nly 383 has been omitted from the 
ce ‘ve tour. -iSt of newspapers whose representatives have been 
BO yamaha gay Delhi invited to attend the Coronation Durbar at Delhi. 
Durbar. The paper is one of the leading Gujarati journals and 
. aga i Bs the articles appearing therein are read with avidity 
(73), bon hae “and interest not only in this Presidency but also in 
a other parts of India. The tone of its criticisms is 
fearless and independent and the paper is quite above the sneaking tendency, 
which is so much in evidence of late among some native organs, to echo slavishly 
the views of the official class. It is difficult to say if the omission is due to 
oversight or is deliberate. Perhaps the paper has been ignored because it is 
always chary of currying favour with the authorities ; perhaps the representative 
of an organ commanding such widespread popularity is not wanted at the Delhi 
Durbar. However that may be, itis meet that the authorities should supply 
the omission in time, [A correspondent of the Samsher Bahddur also strongly 
urges on the attention of Government the claims of the Gujardti to receive an 
invitation to the Delhi Durbar. ] 
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12, “ The Indian Press and the Indian public have, on the whole, maintained 
it ke hth © dignified silence about the heavy expenditure that 
expenditure to be incurred ;,, 2S been sanctioned in connection with the Delhi 
penaitare to incurred in 
connection with the Delhi Durbar. Some weeks ago we were constrained to 
Durbar. _ expose the hollowness of the excuse that this enor- 
x veel (16), 3lst Ang, mous outlay was necessary to gratify the taste of the 
x MORE Indian public for show and pageantry. As we then 
pointed out, Indian tastes and Indian sentiments can be treated with 


supreme contempt whenever it is found convenient todo so. Even Indian 


guests of the British Government on a unique and historical occasion can be 
made to pay for the expenses of their entertainment! That is evidently in 
accordance with the enlightened notions of hospitality entertained in the highest 
quarters in England, It is quite true that the authorities in England have 
reconsidered their decision in the matter in view of the adverse criticism their 
miserly action has called forth. But the fact of the original decision stands, 
and though it has been reversed all grace has been lost, and it seems as if the 
altered decision were dictated more by political motives than by the noble 
instinct of hospitality or by any genuine regard for the Eastern dependency 
ani her people. Ambitious English Imperialists long to play the réle of the 
Mogul Emperors in regard to the Delhi Durbar, and want to make the function 
even more costly and magnilicient than the Coronation ceremony in England. 
But that is because the ‘natives’ are fond-of show and pageantry and not 
because they are anxious to proclaim to the world, atthe expense of the 
famine-stricken and plague-stricken Indian peasantry, that England is the 
Paramount Power in India—a fact which no one has the faintest desire 
to contest, But they forget that if the Mogul Emperors were lavish in 
their expenditure on the occasion of their accession to the throne, they were 
equally liberal and graceiul in their presents to the feudatory Princes, Chiefs 
and Nobles, and in their favours to the people and in their hospitality towards 
their guests. ‘I'hey never referred their guests to Muhammadan contractors and 
purveyors for accommodation and comfort. Thirty thousand troops will, it is 
said, assemble on the occasion of the Durbar and lend dignity and splendour to 
the pageant, Half the number, one would think, would have more than 
sufficed. Half the grandeur with which it is proposed to invest the ceremony 
would have gratified the vanity of visitors and sight-seers, and the Chiefs and 
Princes could, in that case, have been treated with that graceful dignity and 
princely hospitality which would have been worthy of the .great occasion. 
We should not at all be surprised, if the Durbar costs more than the 50 lakhs 
which have already been sanctioned, and if the paying guests of the Indian 
Government and the people at large have to spend about 25 to 30 lakhs more 
in one form or other. The total outlay in connection with the function 
may, therefore, be expected to mount up to 75 lakhs, if not more. There 
are people who think that the aggregate expend'ture is likely to reach, if 
not exceed, the limit of one crore. Have the British Government and the 
English subjects of His Majesty, withall their enthusiasm, and with all their 
unprecedented prosperity and untold riches been half so generous as the Gov- 
ernment of an impoverished country like India? ‘ Will my people ever forgive 
me,’ so exclaimed King Edward as soon as he recovered consciousness after 


the surgical operation, The question reflects the highest credit on the head and 


heart of King Edward. It was a reflection of his innate goodness and nobility 
and indicates his fine delicacy of sentiment and his refined consideration for 
the feelings of his people. Neither Lord George Hamilton nor Lord Curzon 
nor their advisers need ever ask themselves such a question with reference to 
the Indian people. The latter must quietly submit and not complain, otherwis 


they run the risk of being misunderstood.” . 


18. The Nydyadarshak and the Samsher Bahddur protest against the 

. | | alleged heavy expenditure proposed to be incurred 
Nydyadarshak (68), Ist jn gonnection with the Delhi Durbar. The latter 
a rong ictal ial paper observes :—It is not likely that the imposing 
4 pageant at Delhi will serve to make an abiding 
impression on the minds of the people as to the glory and beneficence of British 
rule in India. Our rulers can succeed in attaining that object only if they 
alter the present system of Government so as to make it really beneficent. It 
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would be absurd to measure the glory of an Empire by the grandeur of State 
ageants. The degree of protection enjoyed by the subjects living under it 
urnishes the true criterion for the purpose. 


14, Although a satisfactory decision has been arrived at in respect of 
A fused inviliois: diane. the expenses of the Indian Coronation visitors, a 
tion teade by the Bombay Similar injustice on a smaller scale is sought to be 
Government between Native perpetrated by the Bombay Government and has 
and European ‘guests’ in- not yet attracted the attention it deserves. The 
+ a ag apceuanteaes Delhi Supreme Government has invited a number of guests 
‘Kesar (109) Ond Sept. to the Delhi Durbar and the Provincial Governments 
have likewise issued invitations to a number of leading 
representatives from their respective provinces to be present at the function. The 
Government of India has allotted a certain sum to each Provincial Government 
to defray the expenses of their respective guests and the Madras Government is 
accordingly going to bear all the ex penses of the Madras guests. But the Bombay 
Government evinces a strong desire to imitate Lord George Hamilton rather than 
follow the example of other provincial administrations. Some days - a list 
of 50 guests—we mean Durbaris—was published and it was suggested by the 
Local Government at the time that the persons invited should be styled ‘repre- 
sentatives’ rather than ‘ guests” and that they should bear their own expenses. 
But the whole of the expenses of the European guests invited to attend the 
Durbar with their families will bé defrayed by Government |! We beg to suggest 
that a question should be asked at the forthcoming meeting of the Legislative 
Council on the subject aud Government be called upon to explain why the 
Native Durbaris should not be termed ‘ guests,’ while the Europeans invited to 
attend the Durbar with their wives and children are allowed to be included in 
that category. If the Local Government be obstinately bent upon making 
the above invidious distinction and if the invited representatives have any 
self-respect in them, they should, in our sg flatly decline the invitation. 
This is the time when the sense of justice of the Bombay Government and the 
moral courage of our so-called leading men will be put to the test. 


15. “It is rumoured, not without foundation, that the Government of India 

R Set. of os has placed a specific grant at the disposal of each 
0 ention oO : : * 2 bs . : 

Rsaron Govarananel to make provincial administration in order to enable it to 


the nutive guests invited to defray the charges of the hospitality to be extended to 
the Delhi Durkar bear the those whom it may invite to the forthcoming Durbar 
expenses of their entertain- at Delhi. But the Bombay Government, we learn, 


ment, | contemplates spending the grant allotted to it on the 
ae oe dis European guests and their wives, leaving the Indian 


| guests to pay from their own pockets for this precious 
hospitality. In short, the latter are politely asked to be His Excellency’s 


| paying guests at Delhi! Thus it would seem that the sad example set by the 


ecretary of State is about to be repeated here. Is it possible that Lord 
Northcote, the inheritor of a distinguished name—a name associated in India 
with all that is chivalrous and just towards the people of this country—should 
be guilty of this grave indiscrétion ? ......++. If such insult is to be offered to 
the invited Indian guests, the sooner they decline the invitations the better for 
their sense of self-respect. For to make so inyidious a distinction is indeed 


outrageous. Let us hope that some non-official representative will interpellate 
the Goyernment on the subject at the —s meeting of the Legislative 
Council, Let the rumour be either contradicted or confirmed authoritatively, 
and Bombay will know how to proceed further. A question should algo be put 
why in the case of European guests the invitation is extended to their wives, 


, . 
> ‘ 


while the same courtesy is withheld from the Indian guests,’ 
16. Our Viceroy is dotarings to mene Delhi Durbar a scene of Orien- 
7" "=" tal pomp and splendour. Day by day we hear of some 
to teers BaP fh "Chiefs new innovation, It is now going the rounds of the 
attend as pages on the Viceroy Anglo-Indian and Vernacular Pregs that it is proposed 
_* that Indian Princes should act as pageson this occasion, 
Bombay Hast Indian (1), We consider the suggestion to be too derogatory tothe 
dignity of Native Chiefs, Were the Viceroy a King, 


it would be a different matter. But to have Indian Princes of noble lineage 
to dance attendance on him is, to say the least, preposterous,” 


t7 


17. Commenting on — same is nat the Jdm-e-Jamshed says :—Lord 
urzon is endowed with no small measure of political 
Pa ey Te iol we wisdom and evinces a keen regard for the teallage and 
Aug.;  Akhbér-e-Soudégar Susceptibilities of the people. We are, therefore, sur- 
(49), 5th Sept. prised to find that he should have lent his countenance 
to the proposal of making some Native Chiefs attend. 
on him as pages at the Delhi Durbar. Such a proposal is derogatory to the 
dignity of the Chiefs concerned and is sure to evoke resentment. Can it be 
believed that our Native Chiefs, however low in rank, are so utterly devoid of 
self-respect as to willingly consent to serve as the pages of the Kiug’s representae 
tive in India. If the duty had to be performed towards the person of the 
King-Emperor, it would have been a different matter altogether. But Lord 
Curzon is only the representative of the King. The entire Indian Press has 
strongly protested against the proposal, and we hope His Excellency will show 
due respect to popular feeling in the matter by abandoning it altogether. [The 
Gadgaddt and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar make somewhat similar remarks, | 


18, ‘ We have it on the authority of an English paper that Lord Curzon 
ccs. aaa a will soon lay down the reins of the Indian Viceroyalty 
Lord Carzon's recall to 22d make room for either Lord Milner or Lord Cromer. 
England and the question We should not like to part with Lord Curzon just yet. 
about the appointment of his He may not have answered all our expectations and 
eo (15) fully come up to the mark. But that is no reason 
Si hie ft" “why we should not give him credit for integrity of 
motives and honesty of intentions, and be cnamoured 
of his charming personality. He could not have well known the gravity of the 
difficulties which hedged round the Indian Viceroyalty, or he would not have 
with such a light heart attempted to introduce changes in the Indian adminis- 
tration to which those more fully acquainted with its inner machinery and its 
intricacy of details demurred from the very first and took strong exception, 
It is not after all so very easy a thing for one—aye even a Viceroy of. Lord 
Curzon’s calibre—to make head-way against the tide and keep kicking against 
the pricks for any length of time. But whatever His Hxcellency’s sins of 
omission and commission may be, there remains still a deal of work for him 
to do, and he cannot well turn back and leave our shores with his hand still 
resting upon the plough. As for the two noblemen who are said to be in the 
running for the Viceroyalty, we have already had the pleasure of knowing Lord 
Cromer, as ex-Finance Member of Lord Ripon’s Council, who always advocated 
economy and stood with the ‘ Natives’ in the matter of the [lbert Bill contro- 
versy. He has since been working wonders in Egypt and making the desert 
bloom like a garden of roses. With him as our Viceroy and Lord Kitchener 
as Comm ander-in-Chief, a new era is sure to dawn upon this country.” 


19. Public anxiety has been greatly roused in Inuia about the appoint- 
as ment of a successor to Lord.Curzon. It is too early 
Gujarati (16), 31st Auge vet toform an estimate of Lord Curzon’s Indian 
career, but we can say at least this much that the Indian public is sure to 
regard with positive disapprobation the proposal, made in some quarters, to 
extend His Lordship’s tenure of office for another period of five years. It is 
true that a similar proposal had been made by the Indian public in regard to 
Lord Ripon, but that was because His Lordship commanded the trust and 
confidence of the whole country to an extent, which cannot certainly be 
claimed for Lord Curzon by even his most partial admirers. It is rumoured 
that either Lord Milner or Lord Cromer will succeed the present Viceroy. In 
the early eighties Lord Cromer’s was a name to conjure with in India, As 
Finance Minister he had done solid work in placing the country’s finances on a 
sound basis, and his presence in the Imperial Council strengthened Lord 
Ripon’s hands in vigorously carrying out reforms in the teeth of Anglo-Indian 
opposition. But the fact that to-day Lord Cromer is a favourite with the 
onservative party is apt to make one sceptical as to whether he still holds the 
broad and Jiberal views which were a marked feature of his Indian career. 
In any case, Lord Cromer, we think, is out of the running for the Vicoroyalty. 
He is already on the wrong side of sixty, and we doubt if at this age he 
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would be willing to accept the onerous responsibilities of the Indian Viceroyalty. 
With regard to Lord Milner, his appointment, if it at all does take place, cannot 
be too strongly deprecated. It is well known that he hada potent influence 
in depriving the Boers of their independence and thereby tarnishing the name of 
England as a liberty-loving nation ; and this single fact is enough to discourage 
the hope that, in his capacity as Viceroy of India, he may favour a policy calcu- 
lated to raise the political status of the Indian people. But whoever actually 
succeeds Lord Curzon, we can hardly expect to find in him a statesman of 
first-rate abilities, Generally, it is India’s fate to have mediocritiesto govern 
her destinies. Our countrymen, too, are so lethargic that they never dream of 
nds against a system under which they get mere figure-heads as their 
iceroys. 


20. The Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon is drawing to a close. May we ask, 
| a now that his time to leave the country is fast 
Pty baton Re 9 lng approaching, what His Lordship has been able to do 


fit upon the Indian public for India beyond raising the hopes of our countrymen 
before the close of his Vice- by his brilliant speeches? A man is judged after all 


royalty. — by his deeds and not by his words, and we may assure 
30%h oo (103), Tord Curzon that though ‘he may speak invariably 


well and speak like the book ’ this alone will not win 
for him golden opinions from the Indian people. If he wishes to gain their 
hearts and affections, he should grant them some substantial rights or remove 
some of their grievances. We hope His Lordship will do something of the kind 
by taking advantage of the splendid upportunity afforded to him by the 
forthcoming Delhi Durbar. 


21. So long as the British Government is actuated by a desire to up- 
hold its supremacy in India on the strength of 

’ arms and armaments alone, it is but natural that its 
attention should be exclusively directed to the North- 
West Frontier and to the movements of Russia on the side of Afghanistan. It 
is equally inevitable that millions of our money should be squandered in the 
mountainous wastes of that country in carrying out real and imaginary schemes 
of defence. Have we at least the satisfaction to know that Russia’s advance 
towards Afghanistan is effectively checked in consequeuce of this vast outlay on 
frontier defences ? Not at all. Russia is steadily coming nearer and nearer the 
Afghan boundary. She crossed the Oxus even while the Agreement of 18'73 was 
under consideration and Schobeloff formulated in 1876 a plan for the invasion of 
India which was further matured and perfected by a Russian Military 
Council in 1873. In 1835 was witnessed the Penjde incident. While Russia 
has thus advanced its Railway communication quite close to the Afghan 
frontier by effecting a connection between the Siberian Railway and the Central 
Asian line, England is still twenty times far off from the Afghan frontier on the 
north-west of India and without any railway communication with that country. 
Russia is not content with the advance she has already made, but is desirous of 
extending her influence to the very heart of Afghanistan, as is apparent from the 
recent utterances of Russian statesmen and journalistson the subject. It seems 
that even the Russian Government favour the policy foreshadowed in 
these utterances, It is difficult to say how far we may give credence to the 
various rumours set afloat regarding the situation on the North-Western 
Frontier.. About six week ago, it was given out in the Daily Mail, for irstance, 
that Amir Abdur Rahman wassecretly in receipt of a Russian subsidy, that Amir 
Habibulla has also entered into some agreement with Russia, that his present 
relations with the Indian Government are not as cordial as before, that Ayubkhan 
had gone to Simla to see the Viceroy, &c. But all these statements have since 
been contradicted on behalf of the Government of India. ‘There are again 
some people who think that England and Russia should cease to have any mutual 
jealousies and give up their attitude of eternal hostility, and seek to 
establish joint ascendency at the Court of the Amir! This means virtually 
that both should combine and, if necessary, deprive Afghanistan of its in- 
dependence! But the late Amir knew these tricks of diplomacy too well 
and his son, who has received his political training under him, may also be 
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expected to be well up in them. It is plain that no European nation will. be 
allowed to estalish its ascendency in Afghanistan, thanks to Afghan patriot- 
ism and love of independence and the mountainous nature of their country. 
Amir Habibulla, like his father before him, is too well-acquainted with the 
diplomatic ways of European nations and is aware how they first send @ 
batch of missionaries and traders to a foreign country and then gradually try 
to introduce a net-work of railways and telegraph lines and finally bring in an’ 
army to support the traders and the missionaries and thereby ensure a success- 
ful occupation of the country. This explains the secret of the rooted hostility 
of the late as well as the present Amir to the introduction of the railway and 
the telegraph into his dominions. 


22. A correspondent of the Gwardti makes the following suggestions to 
| the Police Commission:—(1) At present much pre- 
proms Suggestions to the ious time is wasted by policemen in taking lessons 
olice ‘(Sommission. a 99 , , : 
Gujardté (16), 31st Aug. in parade. It would be well if the higher Police 
authorities were to devote less attention to ‘ parade” 
and teach only so much drill to the rank and file of the Police force as may be 
strictly necessary for purposes of discipline. This would enable policemen to 
devote more time and energy to the duty of preventing and detecting crime. (2) 
Educated natives should be admitted into the Police force on a larger scale than 
at present and training schools should be opened for imparting instruction to 
the illiterate members of the force. (38) A periodical called “the Police paper ”’ 
should be started by the Department for the benefit of the members of the force. 
The paper should deal exclusively with Police matters, such as Police reports, 
ingenious devices employed by Police officials for preventing crime and hunting 
out culprits. 


23. ‘More than the Police Commission we welcome the Sind Police Com- 

“ | sites iain mittee. The Commissioner gn = on indeed found 
eee Nommission. the right sort of President in Mr. Mules who, by his 
bar coke — long service in Sind and intimate knowledge of its 
people, isin a position to collect accurate information 

from proper sources on the subject. The questions put by the Commission and 
required to be answered by the people are many and comprehensive and it is not 
easy for one man to give comprehensive and satisfactory replies to all of them. 
Wearetherefore afraid that the Committee may not be ableto get information from 
the people on all heads. We have asuggestion or two to make in the limited scope 
of our columns in answer to some of the questions. As regards the first inquiry 
as to whether the training, strength and pay, &c., of both superior and subordi- 
nate foot and mounted Police are adequate or not, our reply is in the negative. 
As to training or education they have none. It is well known that young men 
who are not fit for anything generally resort to the Police Department. This fact 
alone explains everything, In our issue of 24th August 1901 we drew the 
attention of the authorities and suggested that a central place should be selected 
for a training school to which young men who can read and write and who wish to 
enter the Police should be sent, and that there they should be given proper and 
special training fitting them for the department they wish to enter and for the 
responsible duties they are about to take upon themselves, ‘he Police Depart- 
ment in India is widely different from any other department and a young man 
who has won school or university honours is not necessarily fit for it. In Sind 
especially, the young men to be enlisted in the Police should be selected from 
certain classes of people only. ‘They should be strong men, belonging to the 
influential sections of hardy and manly tribes. Without meaning to be unplea- 
sant, we feel bound to remark that a Hindu, who is generally a pen-man ora 
scribe, isan anomaly in the Police unless he be a Sikh, Rajput or a strong Tharee. 
We do not think it advisable to give a cut and dried scheme for tho central school 
we suggest, but it must be remarked that our suggestion is that those candidates 
who would be trained in the school should be sent out as Jamadars to begin with, 
and in a few exceptional cases as Subedars. A European and a native officer of 
consummate ability and experience selected from the department should be 
inted to train these young men, Without going into details, it may be 
atte that they should be taught the various Acts that concern . the Police as 


well as the Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes; they should in short be 
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thoroughly trained in the duties and responsibilities of a Police officer. As 
regards the question of pay we do not think that it should necessarily be in- 
creased, The Police constable is of course not well paid, but if the object of 
increasing the pay is to prevent blackmail, then an increase of a rupee or two 
would not make the ;man honest. There is one thing, however, which must be 
particularly brought to the notice of Government. The fact that Inspectors 
of Police are not generally held eligible for promotion to the posts of Assistant 
Superintendent or Superintendent of Police has had a very unwholesome 
influence on the olass of Inspectors. Indeed many an Inspector has 
retired from service only because the Government has not chosen to 
be just and generous to him. As regards the strength of the Police we 
rather feel inclined to think that we have a sufficient force at present. 
It is true that policemen are not able to cope with the work before them, but 
that is because they are not able to attend to their duties in an intelligent 
manner and not because they are insufficient in point of numbers. Agreeing 
with Mr. C. W. Whish of the Indian Civil Service, we think that the system 
of preliminary investigation by the Police in criminal cases must be abolished. 
Under this system they get opportunities of doing much that is illegal and 
Objectionable. As regards the organisation of a Criminal Investigation 
Department, care must be taken to safeguard against jealousies springing up 
between the District Police and the Criminal Investigation Department and 
tending to upset all arrangements. There is a suggestion which we have for long 
felt inclined to make and which is, if accepted, sure to turn out a most useful one. 
A Police Journal is a desideratum. It can be easily edited and supervised, 
say, by the Assistant Inspector-General of Police at his head-quarters and 
translated into the different vernaculars ofthe Presidency. It is sure to pay its 
way, besides supplying most useful and practical information to the Police.” 


94, Inthe course of a contributed article the Uahrdtta writes :— In 

ne _, the Police Committee’s notice, information is asked 

ig gh snpervision aS to whether the general supervision exercised by 
ag Sept hm (8), 3lst Ang. the Magistracy over the Police and the control of the 
superior officers over the investigation of crime are 

adequate to prevent oppression on the part of the subordinate Police. We 
must first try to make out what is meant by oppression on the part of the 
Police. Well, Police oppression would seem to manifest itself in various forms 
and ways. Some of the forms of oppression and malpractices which suggest 
themselves to us are given below:—(1) Illegal detentions in the form of nazar 
kaid. (2) Torturing for the purpose of obtaining confessions. (3) Oppression 
in the form of corruption. This takes the form of weakening the evidence against 
rich offenders and substituting innocent people in their place. (4) Misappro- 
priation of property found in the course of investigation. For instance, an 
accused person shows to the Police the place where he has buried 500 rupees. 
It is very easy for the Police to do sib with Rs, 300 out of the amount and pro- 
duce only Rs, 200 beforethe Panch. Similarly, if ornaments of various kinds are 
discovered in a robbery or dacoity, the Police can easily take away a portion there- 
of or at least substitute some false ornaments in lieu of the genuine ones. 
(5) Causing annoyance to people in the way of searching houses and dwelling 
places. For instance, a village sawkar is suspected—reasonably or otherwise— 
of concealing stolen property in his house. The Police threaten to search his 
house. The sawkar, instead of exposing himself to annoyance and public 
humiliation consequent on a search of his house, would prefer to avoid the search 
by paying the Police handsomely. If we are asked to state over which of the 
above items the Magistracy can exercise supervision, our answer will be that 
the Magistracy has but a slender chance of exercising supervision over items 
Nos. 1 and 2, The other items are beyond any human supervision. As regards 
items Nos. 1 and 2 also, further explanation is necessary. In actual practice, a 
Magistrate finds himself unable to exercise any supervision over illegal deten- 
tions. The Police can keep an accused person in their custody for a week 
and then let him off on the ground that there is no evidence against him. The 
poor accused person and his relations are only glad that he has returned safe 
rom Police custody and would never think of making any complaint to the 


higher authorities about his nazar laid. If the accused, after being kept in 
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illegal custody for a week, is subsequently committed for trial, the trying. 


Magistrate will not know anything about the illegal detention. Tae Magistrate 
sees from the dates and hours entered in the committal sheet of the case that 
the. Police have duly sent the accused before him within 24 hours, If the 
prisoner complains that he has been kept in illegal custody, the Magistrate 
scarcely believes him. If he does so at all, he finds himself unable to do any- 
thing in the matter, because the prisoner offers no good and reliable evidence 
to support his allegations. Thus the matter ends without any action being 
taken. As regards item No. 2, a Magistrate finds no occasion to exercise 
supervision unless complaints are made, or the accused is sent up, to him for 
confession with marks of violence on his body. The police will, of course, be 
careful to avoid causing any marks of violence on the accused’s body. The 
investigation work of Police officers undergoes or is supposed to undergo scru- 
tiny at the hands of the Taluka Magistrates, the Sub-Divisional Magistrates, 
and superior Police officers such as Inspectors and the District Superintendent 
of Police. The Police have to submit their work to 2nd and 3rd class Mazis- 
trates to a small extent at taluka stations, If you visit the Mamlatdar’s office in 
charge of a small taluka, you will find that the number of cases sent up for trial 
to the Mamlatdar is about 15 ina year, while those committed to the Aval Karkun 
number about 5 or 6 during the same period. The criminal file of both is mostly 
made up of complaints under Seccion 323, Indian Penal Code. The number of 
cases sent up by the Police being very small, ‘Taluka Magistrates have few oppor- 
tunities of exercising any effective supervision over the Police. ‘The Head Karkun 
happens to be a low-paid subordinate and is made light of by the Police. Cases 
of petty thefts, &c., are committed to him. In the absence of the Mamlatdar, 
prisoners are sent up to him for confessions being recorded or for the granting of 
a remand as the Police desire. The 3rd class Magistrate is often an uneducated 
man not well up in criminal law. He, therefore, scarcely ventures to find fault 
with the Police, The Mamlatdar is looked up to with fear by the Police, His 
powers, however, as regards Police investigations are limited. His sphere of 
supervision is confined to the cases that are actually sent up to him for trial. 
The cases sent for trial by the Police are generally well got up, and the 
Mamlutdar seldom finds himself called on to make unfavourable comments on the 
conduct of the Police. From the above description it should not, however, be 
supposed that there are no defects or that there are no hardships attending Police 
investigations. ‘There are vagaries, defects and hardships and the Mamlatdar 
comes to know about these from,his local knowledge. But he is often unwilling 
to place these things on record for various reasons. The fact is that both the 
Mamlatdar and the Head Karkun are ordinarily afraid of the Police and of 
using their powers against them. We shall imagine that a Mamlatdar while 
touring in his taluka learns that the Chief Constable of that taluka is given 
to corruption and other malpractices. But he finds himself unable to exercise 
any supervision in such matters, although he knows that corruption and 
oppression on the part of the Police are going on under his very nose. A 
prudent Mamlatdar will, in the absence of strong proofs, refrain from taking 
any action whatever against the Police. He will find ita risky business to go 
against the Police. For he knows that the villagers are a peculiar sort of folk. 
They will deny everything when regular proceedings are taken, ‘lhus every 
attempt made to bring the Police to book is sure to end in failure. The 
Mamlatdar knows that under such circumstances, he will suffer humi- 
liation and in the end will only incur the ill-will of the Police, All that a 
Mamlatdar can do at present is to record his comments on the conduct of the 
Police in his judgments and forward extracts therefrom to the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate, who, in his turn, forwards them to the District Superintendent 
of Police for such action as may be deemed proper. The Superintendent, 
if he is inclincd to uphold the prestige of the men serving under him, would 
support the cause of the Police and after a long correspondence it may turn out 
that the poor Native Mamlatdar receives from the District Magistrate a rebuke 
or a gentle warning to work in future in harmony with the Police. Instances 
may be found of Subordinate Native Magistrates being brought into trouble: ia 
consequence of their differences with the Polics. This shows how delicate and 
difficult the task of Subordinate Native Magistrates is in respect of exercising 
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supervision over the Police, The prestige of the Police commands greater 
attention at the hands of the higher authorities—especially European officers— 
than that of petty Magistrates.” 


25. A correspondent sends to us a lengthy communication on the subject of 
Police reform in India. Weare unable to find room 


Tedtan Polos Ref for it in extenso and will, therefore, content ourselves 
Botya Shodkak (132), 31st With bringing out the salient points touched on by our 
Aug. correspondent :—First of all he dilates on the 


illiteracy of the majority of Police Tatels as 
follows:—Most of them are unable to read and write and have to go about 
for miles in search of some one to fill in for them the entries in the register 
of births and deaths. We can thus imagine what sort of work they must 
be doing as regards the sanitation of the village and in connection with 
reporting and investigating offences committed within their jurisdiction. 
They can hardly be expected to do justice to the cases, which they are called 
upon to dispose of under the Police Act. Indeed, many of them are hardly 
aware of the fact that they have any judicial duties to discharge. This shows 
that it is necessary to appoint a better class of persons as Police Patels. ‘There 
need not be any curtailment of the powers which are vested in them at present 
and which are quite essential if they are to keep a sharp look-out on the bad 
characters in the village. What is wanted is a better and more vigilant 
supervision over the Police Patels by the Magistrates. The Police Patels 
must be properly trained in the discharge of their duties, and considering the 
multifarious duties they have to discharge and the numerous registers they - 
have to keep at present, their pay must needs be _ proportionately 
increased. ‘The present scale of the salaries of these ‘fourth class Magistrates ’ 
is ridiculously low, lower in fact than that of the lowest class of Government 
servants, viz., peons. It is most desirable, therefore, that the salaries of the 
Police Patels should be raised to a decent figure. 


26. Police reform must begin with the improvement of the village 
Khandesh Vaibhav (111) Police. The Police Patel and the village Mahar, who 
29th Aug. ce’ ’ are entiusted at present with multifarious duties in 
connection with the investigation of crime, must 
first be taken in hand by those who aim at reforming the Police Department. 
Both the Police Patel and the village Mahar are so overburdened with work 
relating toa mass of details pertaining to various Government Departments 
that it is idle to expect that they can find time to do it with any pretence to 
efficiency. And for all this work thrown upon them they receive ridiculously 
small salaries. It is not to be wondered at that under the circumstances they 
resort to corruption and practise oppression upon innocent persons at times or 
else conspire with criminals and let them off for a consideration, The onl 
remedy t» stop the evil is to raise the scale of pay. We beg to offer three 
suggestions in this connection :—(1) Police Patels ought unvariably to be able 
to read and write. ‘They must also be made to pass a simple legal test. (2 
They should be relieved of a portion of their miscellaneous work, which should 
be transferred to the Kulkarni. (8) The increased scale of pay should range 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per mensem. ‘The Patel should be required to be present at 
the chavdi always. The rule that the Police should take accused persons before 
Magistrates within twenty-four hours after their arrest operates harshly in practice. 
The Police find it impossible in a majority of cases to collect sufficient evidence 
against a suspected person within twenty-four hours and often keep him under 
confinement for more than the statutory period, The Police should not, therefore, 
be authorised to arrest anyone on mere suspicion unless they have already some 
independent evidence against him to warrant his arrest. The Chiei Constable is at 
present primarily responsible for the investigation of serious crimes. The Police 
Inspector comes upon the scene only to supervise the Chief Constable’s work. 
This state of things should be changed and the responsibility for the investigation 
of serious crimes should be made to rest primarily on the Police Inspector and 


the investigation of serious crime should be taken out of his hands. When a 


- not on the Chief Constable. Petty offences may be investigated by the latter, but 
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Police Inspector goes to inyestigate a case of serious crime, his routine work at 
head-quarters may be entrusted to a junior Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
The relations of the Police with the public are generally the reverse of satisfac- 
tory as in a majority of cases, the conduct of the Police towards the public is 
characterised by insolence and high-handedness. The very sight of a policeman 
is sufficient to inspire an ordinary man with dread and aversion. Such is not the 
case in countries like England and France. This is due perhaps to the better 
education of the members of the Police force in those countries. The people 
are frequently put to much inconvenience by being required to attend as 
witnesses in criminal cases and have often to travel long distances at the 
sacrifice of their time and convenience. A remedy should be found to pre- 
vent such inconvenience to the public. A list of offences committed in a 
taluka or district should be published monthly in a local newspaper. This will 
put the Police upon their mettle. The law relating to the joimt commission 
of petty thefts requires to be amended, Such cases should not be treated as Ses- 
sions cases, though the number of culprits concerned therein might exceed five. 
The condition of the Railway Police is far from satisfactory at present. Offences 
committed in trains or within Railway premises are seldom detected. A greater 
measure of co-operation should exist in this respect between the Railway and 
the District Police. We have made the above detailed. suggestions on the 
subject of Police reform, for we are sure that it is no use making vague and 
sweeping attacks upon the Police Department and that concrete suggestions, 
when offered with a real desire to help Government, meet with due considera. 
tion. 


27. “The Punjab Land Alienation Act has had a short trial, but the Punjab 
iiiiek i de Dea Government have taken an opportunity to publish a 
Lact Alienation Act saa Zeport on its results. The difficulties predicted by the 
extension of the Deccan Aeri: Opponents of the Act have not been experienced at all. 


culturists Relief Act toSind. .....,... The conditions, it seems to us, of the Punjab 
ae (43), 2ord Aug., and Sind are very much alike and there can be no 
Hong. cOls. doubt that the results of the D. A. Relief Act in 


Sind will be similar to those of the Land Alienation Act in the Punjab. In 
fact, we have already expressed our opinion, while the Bombay Land Revenue Bill 
was before the Bombay Council, that a measure like that of the Punjab would be 
very welcome in Sind. With regard to the D. A. Relief Act there can be no 
doubt now that all the evil forebodings of the opponents of the measure have been 
found by experience to be groundless, and money-lending is going on to a sufficient 
and reasonable extent and zamindars are learning to be provident and careful. 
In Sind, more than in the Punjab, no transfers of land have taken place after 
the introduction of the Act. ‘The effects of such Acts would be more satisfactory, 
if Government were to firmly adhere to a policy of saving the zamindars from 
the grip of the Bania and collect their own dues when the crops are ready for 
harvesting.” 


28, The Panck Dand strongly disapproves of the action of Govern- 

- ment inexcluding Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy from bene- 

aE apeiet re a fiting by the general remission of revenue arrears 
i he oie “tage i the granted to cultivators in the [lav Taluka, and insinuates 
remission of arrears made to that Government are actuated by a feeling of vindic- 
cultivators inthe Il4y Taluka tiveness against Mr. Jivanji for the signal services he 
CReoseh): Daud (71), 8st rendered to the rayats in connection with the Gujarat 
Pre Dag Atos Beabish (27), Revenue Inquiry. The Surya Prakash, on the other 
30th Ang. hand, thinks that the step taken by Government is 
| prompted by bond fide motives, and surmises that Mr, 
Jivanji has presumably been included by the autborities in the category of 
large Jand-holders as distinguished from actual tillers of the soil and as such has 
not been thought to be a fit recipient of the concession granted to the latter. 
The paper, however, recommends the Government to extend the concession to 
large land-holders in the Presidency as well, because, it says, they have been 
reduced to sore straits by a succession of bad seasons and are compelled to bor- 


row money for satisfying the revenue demand. 
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29. ‘ Whatever the means employed in Pasteur’s method of cure against 
hydrophobia, it cannot be denied that the Pasteurian 
th ag 0 - ents Jy treatment is perhaps the only sure and certain cure 
allot nar grants to the for this infernal malady, Since the starting of the 
Kasaulj Institute. Pasteur Institute at Kasauli, hundreds of people from 
Rast Goftar (24), 31st all parts of the country have taken advantage of the 
Ang, Eng. col, treatment, and the Government of India have done 
well in recently allotting a grant of halfa lakh of rupees to the Institution. 
When Burma, Assam, and even the Central Provinces give small grants 
annually to the Institute, it is surprising to find that the Governments of 
Bombay and Madras should have thought fit to be close-fisted. rom the report 
of the good work done at the Institute, we trust that both these Governments 
will be persuaded to give their fair quota for its maintenance and thus enable 
it to enhance its scope of usefulness.” 


30. The decision given by Mr, Justice Starling of the Bombay High 
Court in a recent case relating to the Konkani 

Commerts on a recent de. uhammadan sect has come as a_ disagreeable 
cision of the Bombay High surprise not only upon that sect but upon the 
Court in acase relating to entire Muhammadan community. The learned Judge 


the Konkani Muhammadan yefyged to be guided by the authority of certain 
community. 


Mufide¢-Roagar (1524), 1st Old religious works, which were filed in evidence in 
Sept. | the case, on the ground that they were written in 
Arabic some 800 or 900 years ago. ‘Ihe argument 
is not valid on tie face of it, for pushed to its logical conclusion, it would lead 
to the authority of the Koran itself being impugned on the ground that it was 
revealed by Muhammad more than 13 centuries ago. The decision in question 
has offended the religious feelings of the Muhammadan community generally 
and it is to be hoped that Government will move the High Court to recon- 
sider it. 


31. Such is the implacable jealousy which the natives harbour towards 
i oo. Europeans that they do not fail to make a mountain 
Madras for causine the ©£ @ mole-hill whenever trivial incidents occur, such 
Roath 4) & aabivs Book.” as a good-for-nothing black man being shot dead 
Deshi Mitra (54), 4th Sept-; by a European, &c. <A case of this sort recently 
Moda Vrita (160), Ist Sept-; oecurred at Madras. One Mr. Injroof of Messrs. 
Arunodaya (85), 31st Aug. Wilson and Co, had been out shooting on the 24th 
ultimo. He was firing at some crows, but his bullet missed the mark and 
penetrated the brain of a native cook, who was killed on the spot. It is beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the native cook was himself to blame for the acci- 
dent. He rightly suffered for his audacity in passing in front of the line of 
fire just at the moment the European discharged his rifle. Strange to say, 
however, the poor European was dragged to a law Court for this trumpery 
incident. This in itself is enough to make us sad, but our grief would know 
no bounds if the Court took it into its head to fine him Rs. 10 or Rs. 20. 
(The Moda Viitta and the Arunodaya comment on the case in a somewhat 
similar strain. The accused, the latter paper learns, was fined Rs. 500 on being 
convicted of doing a rash and negligent act. The paper cannot believe that 
the cook could have suddenly come within the line of fire just after the 
accused had pulled the trigger. | 


32. Let the native of India reflect coolly upon his present condition and 
7 the number ot evils he is labouring under. On 


Exhortationtothe peopleof mature consideration he will realise that he is 
India to boycott articles of 


Ei amen Oe surrounded by too many enemies in the shape of 
Arunodaya (85), 81st Aug. ticles of foreign manufacture which he is required 
to buy for household use. It would be difficult to 

count the number of these thieves, so to speak, who have entered his house and 
are plundering his property. It will not do to fight them all at once. His ener- 
gies will then be dissipated in a desultory struggle with too many foes carried 
on simultaneously. It is meet, therefore, that he should pursue one thief at a 
timeand expel him from his house. Let him first endeavour, say, to boycott 
foreign fabrics worn by him at present and attempt to get enough food to eat. 
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For want of salt and nutritive food, our countrymen are not as_ able. 
‘bodied ag their ancestors. What little strength we do still possess should, 
however, be turned to good account. We should concentrate our energies to 
oust foreign fabrics from the country. Itis no use depending for guidance 
upon our educated brethren in the matter, because they have shown them- 
selves to be too supple and subservient and are seen to accept with alacrity 
‘the slavery of Government service. [In another article, the paper writes :— 
The Indian Military authorities indented recently upon a leather manufactor 
at Cawnpore for afresh supply of boots because the articles supplied by it 
on a former occasion were found satisfactory. The English leather merchants, 
however, have waxed furiously indignant over the matter and openly question 
the propriety of the course adopted by the Indian Government. Should not our 
people take an object lesson from this and endeavour to stop the drain of 
India’s money caused by the purchase of English goods? We should even 
send a deputation of our representatives to wait upon the authorities with a 
request that all the clothing required for the use of the Civil and Military 
Departments in the country should be purchased as far as possible in the 
country itself. | 


33. In the course of a sarcastic article on the mela movement, the 

; Sudhdrak observes :—Of late years a curious disease 

ss bcm considered ‘melases’ has made its appearance in Mahérashtra. 

Sudhdrak (40), lst Sept, tts origin can be traced to Poona from where it has 

spread to other places and the time of its recrudes- 

cence every year is the month of the Ganpati festival, Young men are 

specially liable to catch the disease, and when they suffer from it, they 

show a peculiar tendency to indulge in silly gesticulations. The attack of the 

disease lasts from a week to ten days and the best means of avoiding it is 

evacuation, 7.e., removing from the chawls and other places where public 

Ganpatis are installed. There are some orthodox persons who trace the disease 

as far back as the Vedic times, but there can be no doubt that it is of very 
recent origin, and that ours is a true diagnosis of its nature and symptoms, 


34, The advent of this year’s Ganpati festival has been notified to the 


public by the barking of some persons suffering from 
Preparations for the cele- ‘ melaphobia,’ just as the advent of an elephant is 
bere of ee —— announced by the howling of street dogs. Itis truly 
ak thet shia, yee” gaid by a Sanskrit poet that our adversaries are some- 
Kesari (109), 2nd Sept. times our best helpers and deserve far higher honour 
than even our mothers. Now there are some persons 
who hate the very name of melas, but curiously enough, they go to witness mela 
processions and hear mela songs, as a remedy for overcoming their ‘ melaphobia,’ 
as the Poona public are doubtless aware. We need not, therefore, mind the objec- 
tions of such persons to the mela movement. We believe there remains nothing 
more to be said or written in favour of the Gaupati movement and it is 
satisfactory to note that the circumstances of this year are favourable to the 
success of the celebration. We are in receipt of the programmes of the 
celebrations to be held in various places, which is a sign of the vitality of the 
movement inthe mofussil, Information about the lectures to be delivered in 
Poona in connection with the festival will be published shortly. [In another 
place th paper writes:--We learn from our Bombay correspondent that 
preparations for celebrating the Ganpati festival have already Legun in Bom- 
bay and that mela songs are to be heard in various places in that city. He 
adds that undergraduates have joined some of the melas and that arrangements 
are being made to include in the programme of the celebration in Bombay a 
series of lectures on religious subjects by University graduates. } 


35, Commenting on the practice in vogue amongst Hindu women of bath- 
siete | ing in the open sea at Backbay, Bombay, on certain 
Dienpyensan of abs syeom Hindu holidays, the Akhbdr-e-Isldm observes :—It 
ake bathing -, the would seemthat the immodesty of Hindus of either sex 
opén sea on certain Hindu knows no bounds. The spectacle of young Hindu 
holidays. women bathing in the open sea with their bodies 
_ Akhbir-e-Islam (48), 2nd yneoyered should make every true Hindu shudder with 
at Se " shame. - But the present generation of Hindus, having 
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received education are puffed up with overweening conceit, and although they 
pose as a civilized community, deserve in truth the appellation of beasts rather 
than of human beings, To us it is a wonder how this barbarous and disgraceful 
ractice has survived the disintegrating influences of the social progress made 
be the community. Of course, a few black sheep among the community may 
out of immoral motives countenance the custom and try to invest it even with a 
religious significance. But it is the duty of the respectable section of the com- 
munity to strive to eradicate it, though the note of warning against it happens 
to be sounded by a Muhammadan organ and as such may perhaps jar on their 
ears. | 


Legislation. 


36. The Bombay Government have consented to the withdrawal of the 
Khoti Bill. Itis very rarely that Government with- 
Comments on the with- draw any measure once introduced into the Legisla- 
as + eee tive Council. In the present instance, however, they 
ative Opinion (84), 31st 
Aug.; Samarth(36), 3rd Sept, ve prepared to do so under the pressure of a mandate 
from the Secretary of State on the subject. Though 
Government have thus for the present given up the idea of legislating on the 
subject of the rights and privileges of the Khots, they will probably take it up 
again ere long and will not rest content until they have interfered in some 
manne?’ with the privileges of the Khots. [The Samarth and one or two other 
papers of the week make similar comments, | 


37. “At the next meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council the 
Honourable Mr. Monteath will introduce a Bill to 
a" tand Record-of-rights nrovide for the preparation and maintenance of a 
Native Opinion (84), 31st Yecord of rights in the land of the Bombay Presidency, 
Aug., Eng. cols, A register of khatedars is kept by the village account- 
ant under the Land Revenue Code, but Government 

consider that the register is defective and in order to remedy its defects~ the 
intend to pass this new measure. It is stated in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons appended to the Bill that the proposed record will be of great use to 
the public and the Civil Courts in controlling and facilitating the disposal of 
WORK 005.5195: Government are welcome at any time to pass orders and make 
rules for facilitating the revenue administration, but when they seek to obtain 
statutory sanction for such orders, thereby imposing additional responsibilities 
on the public and on the Civil Courts and also providing low-paid officers with 
a new handle for harassing the people, they are bound to show for the satis- 
faction of the public that valid grounds exist for adopting the course. This, 

however, has not been done in the present case.” 


88. It is necessary, from the point of view both of the rulers and the ruled, 

to make a survey of all the land in the country 

Kesart (109), 2nd Sept.; and to prepare a record of rights in land, just as it 
—— (35), 2nd Sept. ig necessary to take a census of the population every 
mat Fenn OLa ME 4 The principle underlying the Bill brough 
Sept. en years. e principle underlying the Bill brought 
forward by the Local Government for the prepara- 

tion of a record of rights in land is, therefore, unexceptionabie. But 
unfortunately every good thing is capable of being, abused and if it be the 
object of Government to give effect in future to the provisions of the amend- 
ed Land Revenue Code and to transfer the rights of landlords in land to 
their tenants, the proposed legislation would prove harmful in its operation, 
Considering the present unfavourable attitude of Government towards the 
hereditary rights of the people in land, the apprehension that the present 
Bill would be used as a handle for mischief in future is not quite unreason- 
able, but we do not wish to condemn it prematurely on this hypothetical 
ground, ‘The record of rights in land which it is intended to prepare would 
in many respects prove useful.and the bill cannot, therefore, be objected 
to on the broad ground of principle. It will be obvious to any one, how- 
ever, that the Bill has been very imperfectly. and hurriedly drafted, 
and that the provisions thereof are likely to prove harmful to the public. 
The Local Government say that the provisions of the Bill are based on the 
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yeceived education are puffed up with overweening conceit, and although they 
pose as a civilized community, deserve in truth the appellation of heasts rather 
than of human beings, To us it is a wonder how this barbarous. and disgraceful 
ractice has survived the disintegrating influences of the social progress made 
i the community. Of course, a few black sheep among the community may 
out of immoral motives countenance the custom and try to invest it even with a 
religious significance. But it is the duty of the respectable section of the com- 
munity to strive to eradicate it, though the note of warning against it happens 
to be sounded by a Muhammadan organ and as such may perhaps jar on their 
ears. | 


Legislation. 


36. The Bombay Government have consented to the withdrawal of the 
Khoti Bill. Itis very rarely that Government with- 
Comments on the with- draw any measure once introduced into the Legisla- 
was of the Khots Dill. tive Council. In the present instance, however, they 
ative Opinion (84), 31st 
Aug.; Samarth(36), 3rd Sept, re prepared to do so under the pressure of a mandate 
from the Secretary of State on the subject. Though 
Government have thus for the present given up the idea of legislating on the 
subject of the rights and privileges of the Khots, they will probably take it up 
again ere long and will not rest content until they have interfered in some 
mannef with the privileges of the Khots. [The Samarth and one or two other 
papers of the week make similar comments, | 


37. “At the next meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council the 
. Honourable Mr. Monteath will introduce a Bill to 
“" Land Record-of-rights nrovide for the preparation and maintenance of a 
Native Opinion (84), 31st Yecord of rights in the land of the Bombay Presidency, 
Aug., Eng. cols, A register of khatedars is kept by the village account- 
ant under the Land Revenue Code, but Government 

consider that the register is defective and in order to remedy its defects’ the 
intend to pass this new measure. It¢ is stated in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons appended to the Bill that the proposed record will be of great use to 
the public and the Civil Courts in controlling and facilitating the disposal of 
4, ey Government are welcome at any time to pass orders and make 
rules for facilitating the revenue administration, but when they seek to obtain 
statutory sanction for such orders, thereby imposing additional responsibilities 
on the public and on the Civil Courts and also providing low-paid officers with 
a new handle for harassing the people, they are bound to show for the satis- 
faction of the public that valid grounds exist for adopting the course. This, 

however, has not been donc in the present case.” 


88. It is necessary, from the point of view both of the rulers and the ruled, 

to make a survey of all the land in the country 

Kesart (109), 2nd Sept.; and to prepare a record of rights in land, just as it 
i ekshak (35), 2nd Sept. ig necessary to take a census of the population every 
mek Fenehe OA Ey The principle underlying the Bill brough 
Sept. en years. e principle underlying the Bill brought 
forward by the Local Government for the prepara- 

tion of a record of rights in land is, therefore, unexceptionabie. But 
unfortunately every good thing is capable of being, abused and if it be the 
object of Government to give effect in future to the provisions of the amend- 
ed Land Revenue Code and to transfer the rights of landlords in land to 
their tenants, the proposed legislation would prove harmful in its operation, 
Considering the present unfavourable attitude of Government towards the 
hereditary rights of the people in land, the apprehension that the present 
Bill would be used asa handle for miszhief in future is not quite unreason- 
able, but we do not wish to condemn it prematurely on this hypothetical 
ground, ‘I'he record of rights in land which it is intended to prepare would 
in many respects prove useful-and the bill cannot, therefore, be objected 
to on the broad ground of principle. It will be obvious to any one, howe 
ever, that the Bill has been very imperfectly. and hurriedly drafted, 
and that the provisions thereof are likely to prove harmful to the public. 
The Local Government say that the provisions of the Bill are based on the 
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Punjab Land Revenue Act, but a comparison of the two measures will show 
that they are in many respects crude and vague. The work of preparing a 
record of rights in land naturally divides itself into two parts—(1) the preparation 
of a preliminary register giving the necessary details of the existing rights in 
land; (2) the preparation of a register of mutations, wherein all transfers of 
existing rights whether by succession, sale, mortgage or otherwise are to be 
recorded. A register of Khatedars is kept at present under the Land Re- 
venue Code, but it is very imperfect and misleading. The question, therefore, 
is how and by whom the new register contemplated in the Bill is to be 
prepared. There would be no difficulty about cases where there are no dis- 
putes, but in disputed cases it would be a mockery of justice and a violation 
of the rights of the people to entrust the preparation of the register to the 
village accountant or to a revenue officer who inspects four villages on horse- 
back in one day. In the Konkan districts especially where there are disputes 
between the Khots and their tenants about their respective rights in land, 
the present measure is likely to lead to glaring injustice. Both will claim the 
proprietorship in land and it would be quite impossible for a revenue 
Officer to decide the matter satisfactorily in a short time. The explanation 
of 8. 3 as given in the Statement of Objects and Reasons says :--‘ It is intended 
that in casesof doubt or dispute the entry should be made on the basis of 
possession, and that the inquiries should be of the simplest description.’ 
This shows that disputed cases will be decided either by the village accountant 
or by a revenue Officer. after a perfunctory inquiry. The entries will 
generally be made in the name of the person found in possession of the land. 
There are one or two sections of the Bill which provide that those who may 
be dissatisfied with the entries in the register may resort to a Civil Court and after 
obtaining a-decree in their favour get the entries corrected by applying to the 
Collector. But this provision will not apparently be of much avail. Is it 
fair that persons aggrieved by the decisions of revenue offizers arrived at after 
a perfunctory inquiry should be compelled to resort to Civil Courts to establish 
their rights? We failto see why the registers should not be prepared with 
greater care in the first instance. Why should not Government spend the 
necessary money for getting an accurate register prepared, just as they do 
in the case of a census? It is said that in the Ratnagiri District the 
names of tenants are, in some places, being substituted already for those 
of the Khots and if other registers are to be prepared in the same 
fashion in future, it is the duty of the people to wake up in time 
and lay their views on the Bill before Government. We are in favour of prepar- 
ing a register of rights in land, but it ought to be prepared with duc regard to 
existing rights based on immemorial usage and due precautions should be taken 
against mere possession being regarded as presumptive proof of proprietorship. 
There are some revenue officers, who wish to enlarge the extent of Government 
ri¢hts in land as far as possible, while others are seized with the mania of benefit- 
ing tenants at the expense of landlords. Who knows what mischief such officers 
may not cause when armed with the dangerous powers proposed to be vested in 
them under the present Bill? ‘The Bill should be modified so as to prevent this 
mischief and all doubtful cases should be enter.d as doubtful pending the 
decision of Civil Courts thereon. The Bill leaves the mode of preparing the 
recister in the first instance and of revising it subsequently solely to the 
discretion of Government. We think it is impolitic and detrimental to the 
interests of the rayats to place widely discretionary powers in the hands of 
Government officials as contemplated in the Bill, The mode of inquiry 
to be held in preparing the register and the nature of the notices to be 
issued in respect thereof should be definitely settled and incorporated in the 
Bill anda provision should also be made that disputed cases will not be 
decided solely on the ground of possession. The present Bill is not as explicit 
in some respects as the Punjab Act upon which it is based; ey., section 35 
of that Act explains the mode in which a disputed case should be decided, but 
the present Bill contains no such explanation. Again, Section 8 of the Bill 
provides that no plaint ina suit relating to land can be entertained unless 
accompanied by a certified extract from the register, but the Punjab Act 
contains no such provision, It is true that the entries in the register will 
not under the Bill be deemed presumptive evidence of the facts record- 


; 
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ed therein as is the case with the Punjab Act. But as the provisions about 
annexing a certified copy of an entry in the register toa plaint in a suit 
relating to land are different and as the mode of inquiry to be held in preparing: 
the register is left solely to the discretion of Government, the present Bill will: 
cause more inconvenience in practice than the Punjab Act. If it becomes law 
in its present shape, it will give rise to much unnecessary litigation about land 
and many poor persons will be put to the necessity of incurring heavy expenses 
in establishing their rights in Civil Courts. The provisions of the Bill should, 
therefore, be carefully amended with a view to secure the interests of the 
rayats. It will not do to see merely to the preparation of the register in the 
quickest manner by the hard-worked village accountant. If it is necessary to 
have a register of rights in land prepared, it is equally necessary to have it pre- 
pared with very great care. There ought to be & provision in the Bill itself that 
no entry should be made in the register of mutations merely on the information 
of any person who chooses to give it to the village accountant. How this can 
be done we shall consider in our next issue. [The Prelshak doubts the utility 
of the Bill from the point of view of the rayat and considers that it is merely a 
device for bringing additionalrevenue to Government in the shape of fees to be 
levied under the new measure. The Mumbai Vatbhay regards it as a hardship 
that agriculturists, who are driven by necessity to mortgage their lands tempo- 
rarily but are anxious to keep the transaction a secret, should be compelled to 
notify the fact to the village accountant. | 


39. ‘No objection can be offered to the Commission’s recommendation to: 


postpone the study of Law until the student has finish- 


Report of the Universities ed his course in Arts; the rejection recommended 
Commission. 


: _ by it of Roman Law as a necessary subject of study, 

(6), gre: i cal Reformer inasmuch as many of our law students are uaneink 
of Latin, will meet with general approval. The reforms 

suggested by the Commission are thorough-going and, if carried out in the spirit in 
which they are conceived, they must inevitably tend not only to make the study 
of Law at once more accurate and attractive but also to produce a better type 
of lawyers.......... That the Commission does not object to private educational 
institutions as such, if they are efficiently managed, is made manifest by the 
absence of any adverse criticism on, or proposal for the suppression of, private 
Medical Colleges which exist in Calcutta. Its opposition is evidently confined 
to concerns run on the cheap, to the detriment of the interests of sound and 
thorough education,,....... In recommending the abolition of the Previous 
Examination at the University of Bombay, the Commission prepares the way 
not only for doing away with an unnecessary break in the course of studies but 
also fora much-needed relief to students. There is not much to find fault 
with in the general scheme of examinations submitted by the Commission, 
though it may be considered possible by many educationists to improve upon it. 
The fallacy underlying the part of the Commission’s Report dealing with this 
subject consists in the implied assumption that a -student is all the better for a 
longer residence at college. It might well be doubted, however, if an indefinite 
increase of benefit would be ensured by an indefinite stay. Mr. R. P. Paranjpe, 
Principal of Fergusson College, in his preliminary statement submitted to. 
the Commission, has proposed a scheme which is in many respects better adapted 
to the ends of sound and efficient education than that which has found favour 
with the Commission, Itis,doubtless, true that Mr. Paranjpe’s scheme would 
not admit of being put into practice with the aid of the existing machinery ; 
yet its high merit, as exemplified by the precedent afforded by Cambridge, 
would have justified a bold attempt on the pait of the Commission to deal 


energetically with the problem of removing the impediments in the way of 
its being carried out.” 


40, “ Bengal has nobly discharged the patriotic duty of entering its robust 
Publie waccting Ta Ualoatia protest against the many mischievous recommenda- 


to protest against the Report tions of the precious Universities Commission, The 
of the Universities Commis- monster meeting which was held in the Town Hall 


sion. © -- of the Metropolis on the 22nd instant was fully 
ihe: <diganngy (19), 3Ist representative of the wealth and talent not only of the 
2 city but of the entire province of Bengal. 


96: 


meeting was no exponent of the views of the interested proprietors of private’ 
volleges, though it is notorious that many of the objectionable recommendations. 
are specially aimed at these institutions. As a matter of fact, the proprietors, 

who are all able men and can hold their own against the combined talent of the 
Commission, deliberately chose to remain in the background, and allowed the 

united voice of Bengal to express itself or the occasion. This was done in no 

uncertain terms, each mover and seconder of the resolutions passed at the 

meeting pointing out the fallacies involved in the principal recommendations 

of the Commission and the evils which would arise therefrom to the further 
progress of higher education. There was an amplitude of detail which would. 
have satisfied the most exacting critic. But we wish there had been greater 

stress laid on the mischievous policy which underlies the suggested reforms, 
and to which we have already drawn attention in our columns, Wh» are the 

members of this Commission that they should audaciously venture to recommend 

that our Universities should in the future work on a stereotyped system ? 

The Commission hassought to force on our Universities a system which, it says, 

should be stereotyped for all times to come! A more extraordinary and insane 

recommendation can never be imagined. Progress is the law of life, but these 

wise-acres of the University Commission have opined that stagnation is most 

suited to Indian Universities! After such a declaration of opinion who can have 

any respect for the intelligence of these men? Barring Mr, Gurudas Banuerji, 

who alone seems to have apprehended the right end andaim of a University, we 

have nothing but scorn for these small men with small intellects, who have 

evolved this so-called scheme of University reform. For that matter they 

might have foregone their peregrinations up and down the country and saved 

the exchequer a couple of lakhs, which could have been devoted to a better 

purpose, by submitting their report soon after the magniloquent harangue in 
which the Viceroy unburdened his mind touching the future advancement 

of University education in this country. We repeat we cannot disguise our 

contempt for this Report which, had it been made for the reform of any Euro- 

pean University, might have covered its authors with unbounded ridicule.” 


41. “Caleutta will perhaps suffer most if the recommendations of the 
Indian Universities Commission are given effect to as 
they stand, and it/is, therefore, but natural that that city 
should be the first to hold a public meeting to protest 
against such of the recommendations as ure positively retrograde and mischiev- 
ous, The meeting was convened under the auspices of the British Indian 
Association and was attended by more than four thousand persons......... 
Though the memorial and the speeches made at the meeting bear here and there 
traces of the haste with which the gathering was convened, we must say that 
the meeting was a grand success and gave unmistakable expression to the 
feeling of widespread alarm and disappointment which the Report of the Com- 
mission has created. Our Calcutta friends have lost no time in submitting an 
elaborate and exhaustive memorial to His Excellency the Viceroy along the lines 
of the five resolutions which were adopted at the meeting. The memorial shows 
how the recommendations are opposed not only to the traditional policy of Gov- 
ernment, as formulated in the Education Despatch of 1854 and emphatically 
reaffirmed by the Education Commission but also to the declarations of Lord 
Curzon himself. And what are the reasons given by the Commission for the © 
reversal of that policy ? The Commission do net seem to have troubled them- 
selves about the authoritative declarations of the Government of India or about 
the cogent reasons upon which they were based. Despite otficial protestations 
there can be no doubt that so far as the constitution of the Syndicate and Senate 
is concerned, the present recommendations represent the conclusions of the 
Simla Conference. Bishop Weldon’s letter to the London Times on the im- 
provement of Indian Universities foreshadowed what was coming on, and the 
rumours current before the appointment of the Universities Commission antici- 
pated with wonderful accuracy the proposed conversion of the Universities into 
official bureaus. Unfortunately the Government of India have not yet published 
the evidence of witnesses examined by the Commission and the public are not ina 
position to judge how far their recommendations are supported by such evidence, 
cow €37—8 


Gujarati (16), 31st Aug., 
Eng. cols. | 
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We should like to know what and how many witnesses have recommended, 
and upon what grounds, the abolition of second-grade colleges, the enhance-) 
ment of fees, the transformation of the Universities into mere departments of 
the State and the suppression of private enterprise, We wish our Calcutta — 
friends had requested Lord Curzon to publish the whole evidence submitted to: 
the Commission. His Excellency the Viceroy readily complied with the wish 
of the public for the publication of the Report of the Commission and we feel 
sure he would not like to withhold from them the materials upon which the 
report is based. We deprecate haste in a matter of such far-reaching importance 
and hope that Lord Curzon will not think of introducing any legislation in the 
Supreme Council before the recommendations of the Commission have been 
submitted to close and careful scrutiny by the Indian public.” 


42. ‘On Friday the 22nd instant, a monster meeting was held in the Town 
Hall at Calcutta to protest against the reactionary 
measures proposed by a majority of the Universities 
Commission. Over 4,000 people attended the meeting and several had to go 
away for want of even standing room, Delegates from Dacca, Bhagalpur, 
Rajshai, Faridpur, Barisal, Bankipur, Muzafferpur, Burdwan, Utterpara, 
Serampur and several other places, were also present. In short, the meeting 
was exactly like the Bombay Town Hall meeting held to entera strong 
protest against the revolutionary land revenue measures adopted by the 
Bombay Government last year......... The extent of public feeling and 
excitement can be gauged from the single fact that nearly eighteen speak- 
ers, most of whom had never identified themselves with any political or social 
agitation before, addressed the assembly. This was a unique event in the 
history of Bengal.......... We hope that so politic a Viceroy as Lord Curzon 
will not show the same pig-headedness as the Bombay Government did in 
connection with the Land Revenue Amendment Bill.” [The Kesari writes 
on the same subject as follows:—When Government, after secretly coming 
to a conclusion about their new educational policy, enacted the farce of 
sending the Universities Commission to different places in the country for 
taking evidence, there were some who looked upon the spectacle with 
vacant curiosity for though they never expected any good to flow from the 
deliberations of the Commission, they were certainly not prepared to witness 
a tragic end to the farce—an end which has simply overtaken them by 
surprise and dismay. The public meeting at Caleutta faithfully echoed the 
feelings of indignation and despondency which have overtaken the public 
mind in India in consequence of the recommendations of the Commission, 
‘hose who took part in the meeting know full well that their protest is bound 
to prove unavailing, but they felt it their duty to make such a protest all the 
same. From the speeches delivered at the meeting it is clear that the nature 
of Lord Curzon’s sympathy is felt by the public in an increasing degree to be 
merely verbal. Although we know that we can dono more than protest against 
the unpopular actons of Government, and that our cry has generally no effect 


upon there policy, still we approve of the step taken by our Calcutta brethren 
in the matter. ] 


Mahratta (8), 31st Aug. 


43. The Government of India have promised an annual grant of Rs. 30,000 

ne ‘ to Mr, J. N Tata’s Research Institute, Looking 
wixeduen tie an we to the beneficent object for which tlie Institute is 
proposed to be made by the 0 be started, and its boundless potentialities for good, 
Government of India to Mr. we cannot help remarking that the grant is deplorably — 


J. N. Tata’s Research Insti meagre. Government have themselves publicly recog- 
tute. nised the utility and importance of the Institut d 
Bombay Samachar (51), y P Be. 


sth Bept. it is strange that they should stint their generosity in 
giving pecuniary support to it. Besides, it is to be 
feared that the paltry contribution of Government will set a low standard for 
subscriptions from other quarters and arrest the free flow of donations from 
Native Chiefs and wealthy philanthropists. It is to be hoped Government. will 
reconsider the matter and see their way to augment their proposed grant. 


* 


ot 

44, Commenting on a public lecture recently delivered by Dr. Mackichan 
i on Universities at Poona, the Mahratta writes :— 
haar ddaotdion i ‘What do we find when we look into the facts about 
Mahrdtta (8), 31st Aug. the total expenditure on higher education and the 
share borne by Government thereof? Speaking for 
the Bombay Presidency we -may say that out of about 73 lakhs expended on 
education in all its stages,only about 20 lakhs are spent by Government,and the 
rest are drawn from the people, either directly in the form of fees or indirectly 
in the shape of contributions by Municipalities and Local Boards. Of the 73 lakhs, 
about 5 lakhs only are devoted to higher education, including the Arts Col- 
leges and the Professional Colleges, and the shara, out of these 5 lakhs, borne by 
the Government comes to less than two lakhs of rupees, As for the University 
itself, we might safely say that it is practically maintained entirely by private 
endowments, with the exception, of course, of a few Government scholarships 
and fellowships. Dr. Mackichan called upon private philanthropists and 
Government to co-operate in the creation of a high-class University for Bombay 
which will be modelled, in substance and not merely in form, after the fashion of 
the Western Universities. Now apart from the private philanthropists maintain- 
ing the University, to which Government does not contribute even a single pie, 
there has at least been one private philanthropist, Mr, Tata, who has set a 
most brilliant example by giving away 30 lakhs of rupees for the advancement 
of sound post-graduate education. Here isan individual who has at one stroke 
given away what the Bombay Government would have taken 15 years to do at 
the present rate of its grant for higher education, And if Dr, Mackichan hag 
used the word ‘co-operation’ in a right sense, what a large amount have we 
to expect from Government if they are supposed to be really serious and also 
practical in their professions of eagerness to place higher education on a sound 
and efficient basis? Co-operation between private philanthropists and Govern- 
ment is not practicable if we are to suppose, as implied by Dr. Mackichan, that 
the Government should bear only an equal share with the former of the burden 
of expenditure required for creating an efficient system of University education 
and a model University with an excellent professoriate. For it is not ordinarily 
possible for individual philanthropists even in combination to accomplish what 
Government can do with their perennial and elastic resources. But as pointed 
out above, so far at least as one portion of Dr. Mackichan’s grand scheme is 
concerned, we mean the endowment of the University, Government contribution 
is practically nl; and as for the other portion, viz., collegiate education, Govern- 
ment at present contributes not even 40 per cent. of the expenditure. Does 
Dr, Mackichan mean that people should find all the money for University 
education and that Government on their part should only make rules and 
enact laws to regulate its expenditure and check the free piay of energy and 
enterprise among private educationists ? If in America private individuals 
bear the lion’s share of the expenditure on University education, it is 
because the freedom of instruction there is absolutely unrestricted and the 
Government is a government of the people and by the people themselves, In 
Japan, where there is native Government, the State took the initiative and 
bore most of the expenditure necessary for creating an excellent indigenous 
professoriate by sending hundreds of brilliant students to foreign countries 
at the cost of the State. But here in India we have a foreign Govern- 
ment jealous of our progress and stingy in its expenditure, and almost 
malicious in its control over private cducationists.......... Nothing, therefore, 
is more remarkable, and we might add pitiable, than that the Universities 
Commission should have indulged in all mauuer of tall talk about sound and 
efficient education without saying so much as a word about the duty of 

Government in providing money for the same.” 


45, Adverting to the resignation of Mr. D. D. Davar the Kalpataru ob- 

, Serves:—Mr. Davar resigned his post because he was 

i. bcs ood BenatLaw, in Superseded by a junior barrister who was appointed 
filling the post of Acting to the Acting Principalship of the Law School, The 
Principal of the Government discipline of the school would in no sense have been 
Law School, Bombay. lowered, if Mr. Davar’s claims for the acting post 


Kalpataru (106), 31st jad been duly considered. As these have been ignored, 


Aug. it may be said that an unfair and unjust distinction 


has been made solely on the ground of complexion, 


46, It issaid that Lord Ourzon has wistfully set his eyes upon the Central 
| Hindu College at Benares. The college serves to 
Lord Curzon and the Cen- jnspire religious fervour and enthusiasm into the 
tral Hindu College at minds of the students, but Lord Curzon appreliends 
mee > ads that such enthusiasm might ultimately take the form 
jardts (16), 3lst Aug. ee 4 ; 
of patriotism and, by infecting the whole country, 
imperil the stability of British rulein India. This is really a fine specimen of 
Lord Curzon’s judgment and his capacity to dive into the mysteries of the future. 
Such an apprehension, on Lord Curzon’s part, seems to be at the root of: the 
recommendation made by the Universities Commission for abolishing private 
colleges in the country. Education is rightly considered to be an ornament of 
British rule in India, but Mahatma Curzon thinks it to be an unmixed evil and 
would leave no stone unturned to nip it in the bud. 


Native States. 


47, In the course of an article on Indore affairs, the Sudhdrak 
writes :—We wish to correct a slight inaccuracy in 
Adverse comments on the our statement of facts ve the grievance of the daughters 
a teins ts Poot by of the Maharaja Holkar (vide paragraph 60 in 
Sudhdrak (40), lst Sept. the last Weekly Report). The order about the 
promissory notes was issued not by the State Council 
with the approval of the Resident hut by the latter himself. It was, however, 
the duty of the State Council to have entered a protest against the injustice of the 
order in question. Turning to other matters, we may remark that there is no 
member of the State Council well versed in (criminal law. There is only one 
member who may be said to have a fair knowledge of law, but his experience 
is confined to civil law only. We way point out in this connection how 
serious injustice is sometimes done to the subjects of the State. ‘The house 
of one Abdulla was twice sold by auction but on both occasions the sale was 
set aside and, in contravention of the provisions of Section 292 of the Civil 
Procedure Code and of Section 185 of the Indore Danda Niti, the house was 
ultimately sold to a peon of the Civil Court, under whose orders the auction 
sales were held, for a much smaller sum than was offered at the auction sales. 
The Sadar Court pronounced the sale to be wltra vires, but the Council confirm- 
ed it and the Resident refused to entertain any appeal inthe matter. Abdulla, 
the aggrieved party, was even refused copies of the proceedings in the case. 
The Viceroy will be able to judge from this single instance what kind of 
justice is dispensed to the subjects of the Indore State. 


48. We hail with unbounded gratitication the honour conferred by the 
King-Emperor on Maharaja Sir Pratapsinhji of Idar 
by promoting His Highness to the honorary rank of 

Approved of the promotion Major-General in the British army. The honour we 


of the Maharaja of Idar to A ; : , rare ; 
the rahi of MaloeGenent tn need hardly say is as well-merited as it is unique, and 


the British army. His Majesty has, by conferring it, paid a graceful 
Jéim-e-Jamshed (62), 2nd compliment to the Indian people, and evinced his 
Sept. 3 complete confidence in the loyalty and bravery of the 


Indian army. 


49, Commenting on the arrest of the Raja of Puriona Magistrate’s warrant 
Comments on tho arrest of the Shri Saydjx Vijay observes:—He must be a bold 
the Raja of Puri ona Magis- man who can assert in the face of this incident that 
trate’s warrant. British officials take scrupulous care not to interfere 
Shri Saydj1 Vay (26), 4th with the religion of the people. The incident is 
Sept. ° | | ; 
apt to remind one of the tyranny and oppression 
practised by the Muhammadan rulers of India. Really the country is passing 
through the Kali Yuga (Iron Age) and even God looks unmoved upon our 
miserable condition. Alas! the imploring faces of the Aryans excite no 
pity anywhere. But why complain? We must endure with patience all the 


ills that befall us, for it is our fate to bear them and we can blame no one in 
the matter. 
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\0. “Referring to the subject of the Vedokta controversy at Kolh4pur on 

The Vedokta\ (ecclesiagti the eve of the Maharaja Chatrapati’s denarture for 

cal) on ses . oly i Kathe. England, we had written as follows :—* The strife bet- 
ontroversy un e Koina h Ch : : 

par State and an appeal to Ween the Church and the State in Kolh4pur is getting 


the Maharaja. more and more complicated. So long asthe Maharaja 
Mahrdtta (8),- 3)st Aug.; 


Prekshak (35), 3nd Sept. did not interfere in the vested interests of his subjects, . 


there was a chance of the difference of opinion on the 
subject of the Vedic ritual being amicably settled. But leaving aside the 
straightforward course of discussion and reasoning, he has resorted to coercion 
and high-handedness. But probably His Highness’s advisers have taken 
advantage of the distracted state of his mind on account of his approaching 
visit to England. We must, therefore, reserve our further remarks on the 
subject till His Highness returns from Europe. Any remarks addressed to his 
advisers in the meanwhile would probably be a mere waste of breath, And 
now that the Maharaja has returned to his State, we make this humble appeal 
to His Highness in the hope that it will be favourably considered. We take it 
that his recent trip to England and the Continent has served, as it invariably 
does in the case of thinking men, to enlarge His Highness’s intellectual 
vision, The contrast between the abject servility enforced upon even the 
best and the highest of Indian Princes and the freedom of thought and action 
enjoyed by the meanest citizen in a Western country, whether under a monarchy 
or a republic, must have imparted to His Highness the wholesome lesson that 
union and good understanding between Indian people, whether princes 
or peasants, are absolutely indispensable if it is desired that the Native States may 
not be completely pulverised under the heavy roller of the British power, 
and that India may some day again raise ber head once more and enjoy a higher 
and more prosperous national life. No doubt, on the other hand, insidious 
counsels must have been slyly whispered into His Highness’s ears by the 
enemies of India at the India Office ; but we believe that the innate shrewdness 
of the Maharaja must have enabled him to see through these and that His Highness 
can, if he only means to, bring a fresh and better-disciplined mind to bear upon 
the solution of some of those knotty points which he left in palpable confusion 
when he proceeded to England to do his loyal duty tothe King-Emperor.......... 
The principal among these matters is the punishment of the Rajopadhye for his 
supposed disloyalty to His Highness in raising a doubt as to the legitimacy of the 
claim set up by some Maratha families to the Vedoxéa ritual. Almost the last 
thing that the Maharaja did on the eve of his departure to England was to sign 
a vernacular order confiscating the Rajopadhyes inamsand landed property, A 
decision written in English was subsequently issued, which no doubt must have 
had the general approval of the Maharaja, but which makes allegations and 
adopts a method of reasoning for which we cannot hold the Maharaja responsible. 
An application for a reconsideration of this decision was presented by the Rajo- 
padhye in the hope that the Maharaja would have an opportunity of doing 
justice and showing mercy. But it was rejected by two members of the Council, 
a few days before His Highness’s return. The extraordinary procedure of 
searching a house for revenue records was also offensively and unnecessarily 
followed under colour of exercising the powers under the Land Revenue Code, 
and the Sarsubha of Kolhapur offered wanton indignities and insults to the 
Rajopadhye. Petty persecution also has been practised and some people have 
been exiled and driven to seek shelter in Br.tish territory. ‘The people of 
Kolhapur have become nervous and a spirit of deep disquiet and gloomy despair, 
not sufficiently relieved even by the joyful event of the Maharaja’s safe 
return, has been haunting the fair capital. Now, we prvtest against ail this, 
and humbly appeal to the Maharaja to change this state of things. ‘Lhe 
evils of a double life which a Native Prince bas always to lead uader the 
British Government, ought to be enough to distract His Highness’s peace of 
mind and he can surely do without the adventitious embarrassment brought 
by an unjust quarrel with his own subjects. And what, after all, is the thing 
at stake in this unnatural quarrel? ‘The desire of the Maharaja to attain to 
the elevation of the Vedic ritual is certainly laudable; but if he cares so much 
for religion he is expected also to care for the method in which an ecclesiastical 
controversy like the present is generally decided. ‘That method is not the 
arbitrary confiscation of private property aud coercion, but a regular argument 
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for and against the issue in question before the Brahmin community who, 
instead of the Shankaracharya, constitute the Supreme Court in the matter 
at Kolhdpur. If the offence of the Rajopadhye was a political one, the 
procedure to be followed should also have been of a political character. But 
the offence alleged is distinctly ecclesiastical, and the Maharaja even in his 
present unbalanced state of mind cannot urge that he is the ultimate source of 
all ecclesiastical authority in the State. Noris the nature of the property 
of the Rajopadhye such as to justify its resumption. It is an out-and-out 
eift and cannot be revoked. In these circumstances nothing could -be more 
ill-advised than the step taken by the Maharaja.” - [The Prekshak also makes 
similar comments. | . 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


51. “Sunday last was the anniversary of the birth of the Sultan of Turkey. 

The Marwari Muhammadan  Salavatias (masons) 

Rejoicings among the assembled in their mosque at 9 P.m. tc offer prayers 
pap ae we " ' ap rx for the health, long life and prosperity of the heal 
or Turkey. Pek I religion. Mou'vi Abdul Karim read and 
Phenix (9), 3rd Sept. interpreted several passages from the Koran anent the 
mutual duties of the king and his subjects. He then 

gave an historical account of the life and carrer of the chief Muhammadan ruler 
in the world. It was midnight when the assembly dispersed. All the four 
mosques in the Runchore Lines, as well as those in other quarters of Karachi, 
were beautifully illuminated for celebrating the occasion. ‘lhe Muhammadans 
throughout Asia, particularly those in India, are specially grateful to the British 
Government for the help invariably rendered by it to the Turkish Government,”’ 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translutor to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 8th September 1902, 
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6 | Karachi Chronicle oo’ Karachi .. “ eee ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 4,00 
| pe - 
7 | K4thidwar Times oi Rajkot ... a! Daily ... | Prataprai ; Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 190 
| | | ne) $ Bu. 
‘ a ae ‘it Pa a oo. Weekly ,.. ..., Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
a via | é Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28, 
| Pie cg * .» Karachi .. .«.| Bi-weekly ges (Khor) 49 editor, J&far Fadu; Mamma 450 
| | 7 OjA); 
| Real et Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
10 . Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... wee] Daily — ove --.| Mr, Sangar, European ; 49 ear a“ oad 500 
' and Military Gazette. : | | ne | 
il | Railway Times ... .», Bombay... ...| Weekly... - ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 ..j} 1,000 


12 |Sind Gazette .  «» Kardchi.. —«..| Bi-weekly 


Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired 500 

| | Military officer. : 

13. Sind Times v is wee il 2 es 6. Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 150 
Bae | | ae 

14. | Voice of India... »»- Bombay... .... Weekly ... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari; Parsi;50 .... 1,000 


| ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


15 | Deshabhaktit sas ws’ Baroda ae Weekly ... ...| Wasantl4l Sunderlal Desdi; Hindu (Nagar 1,000 


Brahman); 41. 


16 | Gujarati — — ...| Bombay... oe ee | eer ...| Ichh4ram Surajram Desa#i; Hindu (Surti 4.000 
: | Bania) ; 49. 


17 | Gujarat Mitra... a Brrat ys i Dow... ..»| Hormasji Jamsbedji; Parsi ; 43 we ce BUC 

15 Hindi Punch —... ii Bombay Ky ee ..| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 43 iis 800 

19 | Kaiser-e-Hind ... ht Ba a cas De. ea, Pe | Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 53 __,,, “ss! OOO 

20 : Kathiawar News... a Rajkot ... 2 Bi-weekly .»-| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 40 . 20 a 460 

2h Kathidwar Times a Doc ick ak Des new esd Bholfoath . Viehwantth; Sindu (Audich, 480 
| Brahman) ; 34 


22 Praja Bandhu ... ... Ahmedabad... Weekly ... ..., dethalal Umedram; Hindu (Mewidda Brah- | 500 


23 ‘Rajapatrika eae me Do. A ee is m | “tvikamial Mohanlal ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26 te 250 

24 “Rist Goftar eae -+-| Bombay ee age 2 erie a pore Barjorji Desai; Parsi ne oo 1,550 

25 ‘Satya Vakta vee ve Do. ~ Fortnightly .... * “Sani -. Bariritnelien Hindu = 550 . | @ 
26 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ‘avh BAVOGA.00s ».-| Weekly ... | M4nekl4al Ambirim; Hindu (Bania); 24 .... 4,200 


| 


27 ' Surya Prakash ... +} Surat Do. | Umedr&m Nagindas Day4bhai; Hindu 250 


(Rania) ; 29. | 
| 
ANGLO KA’NARESD 


t 
i 


z 
j 


Divakarpant Jathar; Hindu (Karhada 103 
Brahman); 40. | 


98 | Rayahansa... ont ».{ Dharwar Weekly «+ 


z 
J 
| 


CON 4976—~—12 


NSS sh 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. 
ANG Lo-MarATHI. 
29 | Dnydn Chakshu ,,. soo} POONA . ves eee 
30 {| Dnyanoday eee ree 
ol | Dnydn Prakash ,,, Poona ... 
32 | Indu Prakash -«+| Bombay... 
33 | Maratha Deen Bandhu ,,,; Kolhapur 
34 | Native Opinion ... .».| Bombay... 
30 | Prekshak... oe | Satara ... 
36 |Samarth ,,., ey ee+| Kolhapur es 
37 | Sh&hu Vijay sis) Oe tas 
38 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ee.| Baroda ... 
89 | Subodh Patrika ... «» | Bombay... 
40 | Sudharak ... eee st KOOBR.. 6c. se 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
41 | O Anglo-Lusitano ».-| BOMD ayees ‘ 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIUM. 
42 |O Bombaense .| Bombay.ee : 
ANGLO-SINDI.~ 
43 | Al-Hagq .| Sukkur ... 
44 | Prabhat is pel dere bad 
(Sind). 
AnGLO-URDU. 
45 | Muslim Heraid ... .| Bombayee. ° 
ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND 
Gusaka'TI. 
48 | Baroda Vategal .., »..| Baroda o. fe 
ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND | 
KANARESE. | 
47. | Karnétak Patr3 ,., ».| Didrw4r oes 
GUJARA'TI. 
48 | Akhbér-e-lsldm ... soo] BOMDAY,.. aan 
49 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar a ee 
50 |! Bombay Patrika...  ...; Do. see 
61 |BombaySaméchir ,.. Do. ws, 
52 Broach Mitra eee eee Broach eee ®ee 
d3 Broach Samachar... eee Do. eee eee 
54 | Deshi Mitrs ..,  ...|Surat.. 


ae 
Do. eee 


.| Bi-weekly 


.| Weekly ... 


.| Bi-weekly 
.| Weekly ... 
Do. 
yO. 
DO. = % 

Oe gas 
| 
.| Weekly... 


., Weekly... 


.| Weekly .., 


Do. 


Daily 


.| Weekly ,,. 
Weekly... 
Daily 
Do. : 
Weekly. . 
Daily . 
Weekly ... 

ae one 
Do. ; 


| Svlara4am 


| Waman R&mchandra Joshi, 
-| Gopal 


.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 44 ... 


bee 


Brahman) ; 63. 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


.| Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brdah- 
man); 58. 

Rev. Mi. T. KE. Abbott... 

.| Hari Nar4yan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 


eee ser 


Br&4hman); 35 


| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 

Amritrao Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 28. 


Vichare ; 


..| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp- 


wan Brdhman); 31. 


..| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 


| Brahman) ; 31. 


B.A.; Hindu 
(Chitpdwan Bréihman); 28. 
ithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 
man); 28. 


..| Damodar Sdévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Dw&rkenith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
28. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


| F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 35 


it (A Mebewed: Bian Devi: Molo 


| 
| 
| 


madan (Pathan) ; 30. 
(2) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadan ; 32. 


.| Lekhrij Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41 oe 


| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Muhammadan ; 28. 


,| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 69 ... 


Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; Hindu (Deshastha 


.... K&zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


38. 


! 
..| Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 47 


Balubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
age 30. 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homnji, B A. ; 


P4rsi ; 33. 


.| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujrati 


Brahman) ; 33. 
Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 44... 


j 


...|Kashideés Bhagvandés ; Hindu (KA&chia, é.e., a 


vegetable seller); 43. 


——— oo, . 


Circulae 
tion. 


900 


1,110 


625 


300 


No, Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. 


ae Name, easte and age of Editor. 


GUJARATI—cowtinued. 

‘) | Deshotkarsh — ou | Ahmedabad 
56 | Din Mani sos eee] ROACH. oes 

Of | Farad occ) sce ous | OOMORY ca 

58 | Gadgadat ave ssof | DOs 

Gap Sap ... ve aed EPO nee 

60 | Hitechchhu cS .../ Ahmedabad 


or 
c© 


61 | J&m-e-Jahdinooma .»-| Bombay... 
62 | JAm-e-Jamshed ... pect as 
63 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira 


64 | Kathidwadno Himayati ...) Ahmedabad 


65 | Nagar Charcha or the! Bombay... 
Topics. | 
66 | Navs4ri Prak4sh .. we. | Navsari... 
67 | Nure Elam bie + | Bombay... 
65 | Nydyadarshak .. res) Ahmedabad 
| 

69 | Praja Mitra ios conn) BPECH,,. 
70 | Praja Pokar ee eos! TTAt 


‘l | Punch Dand~... .++| Bombay... 


72 | Samsher Bahédur © .| Ahmedabad 
7 | Stri Bodh... a vet Bombay... 

| 
74 {Surat Akhbér ... __...| Surat 


79 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ee| Mahudha 

76 | Vishvadarshan ... vee Kaira eee 
HinDI. | 

A eS ve ‘a | ns eee 


78 | shri Venkateshvar Samé- Bombay 
char. | 


! 


: 
| 
K.A’NARESE, 


19 Digvijaya yr eee eee Gadag eee 
80 | Hubli Patra aS 4) Me 
81 | Karnatak Vritta... oo} Dharwar 


$2 | Loka Bandhu ... cae Soe | ee 


seal Weekly ,,, 
jw) | 0 

.eo| Monthly... 
w..| Weekly ... 


-, Fortnightly 
| : 

.| Weekly .. 

a} Bo. 


| 


ee) Daily 
veo! Weekly ... 


bd Do. 


“ Daily 
Do. eee 


2 Monthly... 


... Fortnightly 


re | Bi-weekly 


7 Weekly ... 


| 
-e- Monthly... 
A Weekly ees 
{ 


. Vo. 
| Do. 
| 
| 
v0 Weekly 
oe : Do. 
Weekly 
eee | Do. @e2e 
- ie ie 
coe Gs pes 


8&5 | Loka Mitra ae ...| Haver (Dhar- Do, 


84 |Rasik Ranjini ... ...| Gadag ... 


MaRAtHI, | 


Thana... 


85 | Arunodaya _ 53 
86 | A‘ryavart vaio a .-e| Dhulia ... 


87 Belgaum Samachar | Belgaum 


Kolhapur 


88 : Bramhodaya 
CON 476——2 


~~ 
— 


“tae 
a 


...| Fortnightly 


aor .| Vithal ye ect Upa4sani ; Hindu (Deshasth 


_ .ooee r ene Audich Shahasrra 


...| Nathdlé! Rangild4s Surti; Hindu (Kéyast 
fab; $4 g indu (Kéyastha 


™ Bomanji. Navroji K&br4ji; Parsi; 43... ... 
»».| Naginram Manchhéram; Hindu (Dassoda 
Bania) ; 36. 

.| Perozshéh Jehangir Murzb4n ; Parsi ; 27 


ver; Kélidis Ghel4bhai ; Hindu (Sravak Bania) ; 43, 


».»| Ratanshaw Frémji Ach4ria ; Parsi; 27 
..., Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi ; 54. 


vse 


aa Kah@ndis Fulchand; Hindu (Shravak 
| Bania) ; 55. 


eee Perit ash tp a oh ot amg ng artes tne ala es 
»»., Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 


aoe! Rustam)ji Jamispji; Parsi ; 54 .. 


ooe| Nasarwinji Hirjiblhai Patel ; Parsi; 36 


.. Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrimli 
a Shravak Bania) ; 35. 


.. Narbyshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Brahman) ; 38 
»e© Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 43 ... 


.- dJamnadas Bhagvdndis ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 
41, 

.. Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu  (ShrAvak 
Bania) ; 59. 

... Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi 


».. Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47 
«e+ Anopsi Maneklal Visasharmali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 


5 
» Persotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Brah- 


man); 20. 


. Govindrao Gangardm Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 

jari) ; 41. | 

sais Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
Brahman) ; 37. 


| 

| | 

...|Shankrapa Gadigeppa Basrimarad; Hindu’ 
| (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. 

.... Mahddeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 

| Brahman); 32. 

»-| (1) Shivrim Mahddev Khanolkar ; inde 

(Karh4da Brahman); 31. | 

( (2) Annacharya Bélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu 

’ (Deshasth Brahman); 33. | 

| Gururio Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 

| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. ! 

.||Gundo Melgir Nidgir ; Hindu (Deshesth 

Brahman) ; 26. | 

Gaurishankar Ramprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 

| Brahman); 39. : 

) | 

| 


| 
! 
| 
! 


“| - Késhinath Viehnu Phadke ; Hindu a 
__ Brahman) ; 58. 


_ Brahman); 39. ' 
- | Hari Bhikaji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ; 
39, | 


_—— a 


—— a ae 


panes 1} 
: ; : " Circoula- 
No. Name of Publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ston. 
| | 
MaAnra’THI—continued. | 
g9 | Chandanshu ee .-| Tasgaon -| Weekly ... wo} Ramchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu ( De- oa 
4 shasth Brahman); 31. 
90 | Chandrakant ... ees} Chikodi we DO vee ..| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| pawan Brahman); 33. | 
9] | Chandrodaya on vee) Chiplun oh a »| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 250 
Brahman); 30. 
92 | Chikitsak... em «» Belgaum a ee .., Ab&ji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Mardtha); 600 
| | 40 
93 | Chitragupta. «| Karad ... star ee ‘a .| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda|_... 
| | Brahman) ; 36. 
94 | Dakshin Vritta ... .» Kolhapur Do. .. eso Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 125 
: | seniya Kdayastha Prabhu) ; 65. 
95 | Deen Mitra ., Bombay... cat 3s. ..., Saddéshiv Vishvanath Mayddevy; Hindu} _ 1,000 
| |  (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
96 | Deshakdlavartamdn: ... Erandol st: DS. ...| Mahd@dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth| 212 
| | | Brdhman),; 39. 
97 | Dharwar Vritta ... | Dharwar ae 3. ...| Rao Saheb — Ramchandra Joglekar ; 800 
| | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 54. 
93 | Dnydn Sagar wo Kolhapur oo Do. ve veel brome ba Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 250 
| : man); 38. 
99 | Gurakhi °... we Bombay... Mee 2 ssi Vinayak Narayan Bhate; Hindu (Karh4da) 2,400 
| | Bréhman) ; 42. 
100 Gurdikhi ee ees oes! Do, 966 eee Daily wbin Vo. do. eee 2;000 
191 | Hindu Punch... eee, Lhana ... Weekly ... ...| Shridhar Vaman Sathaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 800 
| | | | Brahman); 38. 
102 | Jagadadarsh és ...| Ahmednagar ...! Do. sn K4shinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
| | pawan Brihman) ; 52. 
103 | Jagadhitechchhu ... Poona Do. ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpaé-| 4,200 
) ) wan Bra@hman) ; 72. 
104 | Jagatsamachir ... | Lhana pid As at vo Trimbak <A’baji Radje; Hindu (Kayasth 400 
Prabhu) ; 38. 
105 | Kal eee} Poona. me .| Shivrim Mahidev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 3,900 
| | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 
106 | Kalpataru... | Sholapur ie |: eee | Govind Narayan Kdkade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
: Brahman) ; 45. 
107 | Karmanuk ‘as seo! POONA. sent EO See | Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 3,500 
! Brahman) ; 3). 
10g | Keral [okil .«. Bombay... .... Monthly {| Krishnaji Narayan Athle;. Hindu (Karhdda| 2,000 
| | Brahman); 47. 
109 | Kesari .» Poona vee, Weekly ove ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 13,000 
: (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 
110 Khaéndesh Chitragupta oad Dhbulia ea Do. ees eee Bhau Rioji Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) ; 23. 
11; | Khandesh Vaibhav...’ Do. ee eee ..| Balwant Janirdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- d00 
| | pawan Bradhman) ; 52. 
112 | Kumta Vritta ... pas] UREA. i nee »».; Lakshman Baburéo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 79 
| : Brahman) ; 44. 
| | 
113 | Lokamata .., ace ve | Vengurla «, Do. .| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
Fa | | Bribman); 25. | 
114 | Lokaseva ... ome eee’ NASIK oo me Ga | Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp4wan 190 
+ | | Brahman) ; 38. 
| 
ve Malvirdshtra Vritta  ,.,/ SAtdéra ... of i cai Paneneang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Marf&tha) ; 160 
: | 6. ca 
11¢ | Moda Vritta ue ew | Wai wont SROs s00 | Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
| Brahman) ; 46. 
117 | Mumbai Vaibhav » eee} Bom)ay... soe} POLLY cic ee} Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Bréhman) 41, | 
118 | Mumbai Vaikhav i a RES .»| Weekly ,,. eee Do. do. aon Ga 
119 | Nagar Samachar... ooo) Ahmednagar ,..j| Do. sec ».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45 .. 100 
129 | Nasik Vritt ve ane) Nasik 4. | Do. oe | Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Bréliman) : 27. 
12)  Miphal Vaibhav ... sos POWER ci. os Ge : ae , Veto Vijzpurkar;  Hindn 83 
129 | Nyay’ Sindhu eoe| Ahmednagar «| Dow ... | Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshastt, 400 
| Brihman); 30. 
123 | Pandhbari Bhushan ~—,,,) Pandharpur 0) Do, 4. — oes! Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
| | Braihman); 31. 
) 


No, 


138 
139 | 


140 | 


141 | 
142 
143 | 
144. 


153 


164 
155 
156 


| | : 


| 


43. 


| 

| oss) Parashram Shivaji Powar ; Hindn (Maratha); 
| 
i 


 é 
| i 
Name of Publication. | Where published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
Paha. ne 
MaritHi—continued. : 
Pandhari Mitr& ... ‘ Pandharpur” ,,.; Weekly .., .| Govind Sakh4ram Vidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahman) ; 39. 
Poona Vaibhav .| Vadgaon Do, ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp&wan| ; 500 
5 Brahman) ; 36. 
Prahodh Chandrika .os| Jalgaon Sesto Nereyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth| | 200 
Bréhman) ; 38, 

Prabodh Ratna’ ... .| Barsi .| Monthly .| Pé&rling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam); 51 .. 75 
Pratod .| Islampur .| Weekly .. | Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
= (Karh4da Brahman) ; 40. 

Prak4shak... ave eoe| Bijapur ... soe} Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman);} ' ,,, 
25, 
| Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola Do. ..|Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 
Satya Mitra coo = se | Mdlegaon.. Do. .| Balchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujardti Jain ) ; 175 
28, 
Satya’ Shodhak .| Ratnagiri oes] Os ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan 800 
| Brahman) ; 57. 
Sholapur Samf&ché4r . | Sholapur seal Os ...| Narsdppa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 375 
| . | | 
Shrigonda Vritt ... ee | Shrigonda see Do. ee — Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
8. 
Shri Sha@hu owe est PALATE ese = Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhéda Brah- 100 
man) ; 22 : 
Shubh Suchak Do. me eo eee .»-/ Raémehandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 159 
| | oon Brahman) ; 53. 
Sudarshan vis -oo| Ahmednagar Pe. gel ...| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 300 
! | Brahman) ; 35. 
Sudhakar oe .-| Pen ee. eer ... Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (C hitp&wan 400 
| : Brahman); 43. 
Udyamotkarsh .| Bombay ... fete) ieee vee ss 
Vartadarah «| Malvan ... ne 6. ... Ramchandra Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindu 210 
| - (Gaud Brahman); 19. : 
Vengurla Vritta ... | Vengurla s+] Do. »« Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
: | | | Brahman); 47. 
Vidya Vilas .| Kolhapur on De .«.( Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
| _ pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
Vidyarthi .. kas oe} Nandurbar «|. ie .. Sadashiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
| | Brahman); 25 
Vividh Dny4n Vistar...) Do. ‘ -«+| Monthly .. (1) Vinayak BAlkrishna Nadkarni. 600 
| : | (2) Ramkrishna Raghunéth Moramkar; 
| | Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brihman). 
Vrittasar ... | Wai os! Weekly ... ... Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
Vritta Sudha an ooo] Satara ee 1 ae .., Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahinan). 
Vy4pari .| Poona a Do .| Nana Dédaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 550 
| man) ; 36. 
SINDIL | 
| | 
Khairkhth Sind ... «| Karachi ...| Weekly ... .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil);29  .../ 500 
Muin-ul-Isl4m ... 2 ie, | Do. ., Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan; PRS 
| 65. 
Sind Sudhar ids ‘en: 2 cane | Do. .| ®hanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil);36 —... 5O9 
Sookree ... sais ik Oe | Pe aie ...| Jhamatmal Ldlchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
URvu. | 
Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... «| Weekly... | Hakim. Mahomei Abdu, Hamid Farrahk;| 700 
Muhammadan; 48. 
Sultin-ul-Akhb4ar ves | ae soe) Daily — cee Do. lo. es 209 
Mara'rul AND Ka/NARESE. : | 
: | | , 
Chandrika as ...| Bagalkot we, Weekly... .».( Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu  (Deshastb 159 
| Brahman, Smiarta); 30. 
Karnatak Vaibhav veo} Bijapur... 000} DO ane .Ann4ji Gopal Jorivur ; Hindu (Deshasth 309 
Vaishnav Br&hmanu) ; 40. 
Siddheshvar ese = ee Bagalkeut MatimdOQe eee 125 


Pe a EE 


Fs 


No. Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 


| | 


MaRa’rut AND Urpv. | | 
i 


157 | ChampAvati cn ...| Bid dassacieial Weekly ... .»»| Krishnaréo Trimbakréo Ré&jurkar; Hindu) 125 
Deccan). | (Bréhman); 30. | 


158 | Gulbarga Samdchir ...; Gulbarga’ =... | “Do... +l Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Br&hman); 43 ... 45 


! 
PorRTUGU&SE-KONKANI. | 
: 


159 |ALuz ie »».| Bombay... »».| Weekly oe. ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 oe vas 700 


| | 


-Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


C, The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (@f or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(H% = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, | 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


eatin) 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Me. Name of Publication. | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
; 
| | i i 
: * ANGLO-GUJARATI. 
| 
17a | Gujarat Punch , Ahmedabad oes Weekly coerce aee 
| GUJARATI. 
47, | Aftab-e- Hind -| Bombay eee} Daily .. ei ees ‘a 
| 
724 | S4nj Vartaman it we, ea «DO, ss 1 
MaratTHl. 
1374 | Sumant | Karad | Weekly beens nae 
Urpu, 
$2. | Mufid-i-Rozgar ...| Bombay —...| Weekly ee ue 
1528 Sir Punch eee eee Do. ene Do. eee ooe eee 
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Politics and the Publie Administration. 


1, “Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has been pleased to write to Lady 
Gain Rachie urzon expressing the pleasure it gave her to wear 
Prange fidlia orkeneaakin. the Indian robes on the auspicious occasion of her 
Rést Qoftér (24), 7th oronation, Her Majesty says that she was; ‘ proud’ 
Sept, Eng. cols.; Indian to wearthem, and that they made ‘a most brilliant 
Social Leformer (%), 7th effect.’ Let us hope such a cordial appreciation of. 
~~ Indian workmanship on the part of the greatest lady 
in the British realms will result in the opening of a fresh branch of industry for 
the natives of this country. Time was when articles of Indian manufacture 
were worn with pride by the delles of Europe, and Lady Curzon deserves the 
best thanks of the country for her efforts in reviving this ancient industry, 
which like many others has died out with the advent of steam machinery.’ 
(The Indian Social Reformer makes similar comments. | 


2. “It will afford much sincere pleasure to the army in India to know 
that the Coronation Contingent, which this country. 
Eulogy of the Indian Coro- gent out to take part in the grand procession which 
eee ake by Lord ggeorted their Imperial Majesties to the Westminster 
Gujardt Mitra (17), 7th Abbey on the 9th August, have acquitted themselves 
Sept., Eng. cols. remarkably well and with credit to their country. 
The Troops from India took indeed the foremost 
place in the great and historic pageant, and were more than once compli- 
mented by the Sovereign and the Brisish public for their excellent conduct 
and bearing. The Gazette of India publishes a telegram from tho Secretary 
of State for India to His Excellency the Viceroy expressive of His Lordship’s 
pleasure at the conduct and bearing of the Indian Coronation Contingent during 
its stay in London. This is indeed high praise for the troops of this country 
who have always had the privilege of fighting the Empire’s battles shoulder to 
shoulder with their English comrades-in-arms and who would yield to none in 
their loyalty to their Sovereign and their country.” 


3. * All’s well that ends well. Reuter has given us, last week, the re-assur- 

ing news that the Home Government has finally 

Decision of the HomeGov- decided to defray all charges, incurred in England in 

ernment anent the cost of the connection with the reception and entertainment of 
ea eo the Indian representative visitors from India, out of the Imperial 
"Rast Gojtar (24), Th Exchequer. We are further told that the English 
Sept., Eng, cols. Press has welcomed the removal of this serious and 
legitimate grievance. For this happy decision on the 

part of the authorities we are no doubt indebted, in the first instance, to India’s 
representative in Parliament, Sir Muncherjee Bhownaggree who was the 
first in the field in trying to get the grievance removed. We have in this 
matter another proof of the triumph of public opinion in England...... ... 
May the English Press continue to guard as vigilantly and resolutely poor 
India’s interests. If it does so always, the native Indian politician and the 


Indian National Congress will erelong find their vocation gone.”’ 


4, The question of the expenses of the Indian Coronation guests may now 

; be said to have been satisfactorily settled. The 

Besart (107), 0 Hep Viceroy declared in his speech in the Supreme Council 
that the British Treasury will defray all the expenses of the representatives 
and troops from India who were present at the Coronation. This is no doubt 
as it should be. But there is one little doubt in our minds still. From the 
wording of the telegrams received on the subject from England as well as 
of the Viceroy’s speech, it appears that the expenses of the Indian guests 
during their stay in England will be borne by the British Treasury. ‘There 
is nothing either in the telegrams or in the Viceroy’s speech to show that the 
travelling expenses of the Indian representatives will also be defrayed by the 
Imperial exchequer. Members of the India Council are trying to defend them- 
selves by urging, through the friendly medium of the Pioneer, that they no 
doubt decided unanimously to throw the cost of the India Olfice reception 
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upon India, but resisted with one voice the endeavour of the British Cabinet 
to make India bear the other expenses of the Indian guests as well! The 
members of the India Council need not make a parade of their sense of justice. 
Their subsequent action was but a prudent step on their part to gloss over 


the injustice of their first act and they took it only under the pressure of an 
outery from the public. 


5. The three Boer Generals, Botha, DeWet and Delarey, who arrived at 
es Southampton on the day of the British Naval Review, 
G : yt tld se were cordially invited to witness the spectacle and 
xatica Waval Bevis, special arrangements were made to enable them to 
Kal (105), 12th Sept, proceed to Portsmouth for the purpose, Perhaps 
Mr. Chamberlain eagerly desired that these newly 
conquered Boer Generals should be present at the Review in the same way as 
conquered foes were made to walk in iriumphal processions in ancient 
Rome. But the Boer Generals, who have lost their independence only recently 
and who have not yet become servile flatterers of the British, declined to accept 
the invitation. It was the intention of English statesmen to treat the Boer 
Generals with special marks of distinction. It has long been England’s policy to 
honour a few individuals but to ruin the country to which they belong. Some 
foolish persons are deceived by this trick. They think that the honour done 
to them increases the importance of their country, but as a matter of fact such 
is by no meansthe case. The Boer Generals refused to be caught in the 
trap laid for them and flatly declined Mr. Chemberlain’s invitation. 


6. From detailed accounts that have recently appeared in the public press 


we gather that the Indian Coronation guests were 


Probable effects produced treated in England with a warmth and cordiality which 
on the British mind by the 


oe | left very little to be desired. The entire British 
phony bl ag Indian Vorora ation from His Majesty downwards spared no efforts to 
Gujarati (16), 7th Sept. make the visit of the guests as pleasant and enjoyable 
as possible. The warmth of their reception must 

surely have come as an agreeable surprise upon the visitors and especially the 
Indian Chiefs who, of course, are familiar, more or less, with the haughty and 
domineering spirit of Anglo-Indian officers, The India Office authorities, too, 
did not lag behind the British nationin according a cordial welcome to the 
visitors, but evidently their attitude was inspired by interested motives, For 
some time past, the arbitrary| actions of the India Office have tended to excite 
much dissatisfaction in India, and it seems that the Secretary of State and his 
colleagues fondly cherished the hope that they could wipe away that dissatisfac- 
tion at one stroke and thereby deal a blow atthe Congress movement by the 
simple expedient of according a right royal welcome to the Indian Coronation 
visitors. But to our mind the bureaucrats of Downing Street have only proved 
themselves the dupes of their own imagination, for the visit of the Indian guests 
has only served to open the eyes of the British public to the defects in the 
system of administration in India. It has besides tended to strengthen the ties 
of love and friendship and to foster a spirit of mutual admiration 
between the British public and the Indians, and has enabled the former to 
realise that the Indians are far in advance of other Asiatic nations in point of 
intelligence and civilization and that under the fostering care of British Govern- 
ment they have already become ripe for self-government under British 
suzerainty, Such a favourable impression produced upon the minds of the 
British public is sure to strengthen the hands of the Congress leaders, who will - 


now be enabled to carry on their agitation with better hopes of success than 
hitherto. | | 


7. Now that the Chiefs who had gone to England for the Coronation are 
coming back to this country, large sums of money 


Disapproval of the addresses are being spent in according to them grand recep 


of welcome presented to 


Native Chiefs on their return — tions on their return home and all manner of demon- 
from England. _ strations on a lavish scale are being held in their 
Deen Mitra (95), 8th Sept. honour. We fail to see for our part the wisdom or 


propriety of such a course. What have these Chiefs 


: 
48 
al 


done for the people of India? Have they. exérted themselvas in the lés 
té better thé lot of the Indian ‘rayat?’ Have they unfolded the sad tal 
of his sore grievances before the King-Emperor? The Chiefs themselves must 
bé conscious in their heart of hearts that they have no rightful claim upon’ the 
veneration or gratitude of the masses in India, Why then é0 much ftiss about 
receiving the Chiefs on their return to this country ina right royal fashion ? 
No one would grudge them a modest reception at the hands of their subjects: 
but every one, who is not either a fool or a flatterer, will be disposed tu ques- 
tion the propriety and wisdom of giving grand receptions on a lavish scale to 
all Native Chiefs on their return from England. Is there no better way of 
ttilising the money spent at present on such idle frivolities ? 


8. Some Native —— were presented of addresses of welcome at Bom: 
| : a on their return from their recent visit to England. 
ae LED Oe a What have these Chiefs done to deserve sAdrenses at 
the hands of their countrymen? Have they done anything for India? Some of 
them have made magnificent donations to public institutions in England or given 
costly presents to the King-Emperor. But England and not India should 
be grateful to them for these acts. Were the Chiefs presented with addresses 
because India will have the honour to defray a portion of the expenses 
of their tripsP It is said that the dress worn by a particular Chief 
attracted attention everywhere. So it isthe dresses of our Chiefs that attracted 
admiration in England and notthe Chiefs themselves, India can scarcely be 
proud of this fact. ‘The Chiefs who were presented with addresses should 
properly have declined to receive them because they had done nothing to merit 
the same. | 


. 9. “The prospect of Lord George Hamilton's retirement will be viewed. 
by our coutrymen with a feeling of satisfaction and 


PM nagggte el chs gfe: relief, Lord George Hamilton has ruled at the India 


George Hamilton, Secretary Office for seven years. During this period he has 


of State for India. not done a single act calculated to do credit either to 
Prabhat (44), 6th Sept., his head or to his heart......... It is nothing short 
Eng. cols. of scandalous that such 2 man should be placed in a 


position ‘where he is practically controlled neither by public opinion nor by 
a superior authority. For the sake of England, no less than for the sake of 
India, it is devoutly to be wished that the rumour about his retirement in 
October next turns out to be well founded.’ 


10. The intrigues and movements of the Kuropean nations, bent upon 
establishing a world-wide supremacy, furnish a 

Movements of Germany eurious and instructive spectacle to an outsider. Persia 
and Russta to cy ian and Afghanistan seem to be the board whereupon the 
ra ls cite), Sept. game of European diplomacy is being played at present. 
) ae Russia is trying to extend the sphere of her influence 
very close to Afghanistan and is also desirous of making her influence felt in the 
north of Persia where she has obtained a monopoly of railway and mining conces- 
sions. Russia and Germany are specially jealous of England, because she holds 
India, the golden land of Asia, and also commands the keys of all maritime 
communication between Europe and Asia, viz., Aden and Suez. Germany is 
constructing, with the consent of the Sultan, a railway through Asia Minor to 
Bagdad and it is her intention to take it right up to the Persian Gulf. By 
this means, the importance of Suez and Aden will vanish, as a separate and 
independent sea communication will be opened between Europe and Asia. 
England has not remained idle all this whi-e. She, too, has obtained possession 
of a small port named Koweit and is sending her armed cruisers there rather 
frequently of late. It is England’s plan to build a railway from Quetta to 
Nushki and to follow it up by a trunk road right up to Koweit, thus providing 
a land communication between India and Persia. England admits that the 
activity of both Germany and Russia in Persia is prompted purely by consi- 
derations of commercial supremacy and that it is noi the intention of either 
to menace.an invasion of India by sea. If England still desires that Russia 
should not push her outpasts close to the frontier of Afghanistan or obtain a 
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port on.the Persian Gulf, it is because she secretly fears that the news of..the 
proximity of Russia to India . will create a feeling of unrest or agitation or 
something worse in the minds of the people of this country and that British 
supremacy in India will thereby be imperilled. This shows that in spite of 
the outward praise of Indian loyalty and devotion by British statesmen and 
publicists, they do not inwardly feel any confidence in the Indians. Had it 
not been so, they would not have been so much afraid of Russia obtaining 3 
eS on the Persian Gulf or pushing her boundary quite close to Afghanistan, 
ose who wish to test the correctness of this view had better read the 
leading article in the Times of India of Thursday last. England may not 
be afraid of an actual invasion of India, by Russia, but is concerned with 
the possible results of Russian proximity to India, It is felt that Russia will 
try, by frequent movements of her troops, to intimidate England and to 
roduce unrest in the minds of the Indians. The writer in the Zimes of Indta 
escribes how Indians feel that British supremacy in India is doomed to vanish 
in course of time like the supremacy of the earlier invaders of the country and 
how, on Russia’s obtaining a i on the Gulf, rebels and discontented persons will 
flock there and seek to undermine British rule in India from that vantage 
ground, This shows how the minds of some Englishmen are still distrustful 
of Indians. We beg to ask these men, however, why they should be so much 
afraid of the bugbear of Russia’s proximity to India, if British rule in India 
is just, civilised and righteous ; if the Indians are mild, patient and thoroughly 
loyal; and if the oft-expressed maxim of British policy that in the happiness 
and contentment of the people lies the strength of their rule, is 
based upon truth? But if the above views are not sincerely held by 
Englishmen and if they imagine that they can, in spite of the existence of any 
amount of misery, poverty and discontent in the country, resist foreign aggres- 
sion and uphold their supremacy in India by the strength of their sword, all we 


wish to say to them is that sucha policy is neither wise nor prudent nor 
dictated by self-interest or benevolence. : 


11. Nowthat the splendid processions and the brilliant pomp and pageantry 

_ that marked the celebration of the King’s Coronation 

India and the King- in England have become things of the past, let us 
rag at Opinion (34), Tth turn for a moment to the present condition of our 
and 10th Sept. Pes country, which is justly styled the “ Kohinur ” of the 
British Empire. That India is loyal to the core not 

even our worst detractor can deny, but despite our undoubted loyalty, our 
country does not receive fair treatment at the hands of our rulers. We do 
not mean to belittle or ignore the many blessings derived by India under 
British rule, but we cannot at the same time shut our eyes to theseries of public 
calamities and misfortunes which have followed in the wake of that rule in this 
country. The Irish are openly disloyal to Great Britain but even they receive 
better treatment at the hands of the mother-country than the Indians do. We 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to His Majesty the King-Emperor for the warm 
interest he displays in our welfare and the keen appreciation he shows of our 
loyalty to his throne and person, But we would at the same time watch with 
eager expectation what active measures His Majesty takes for remedying. the 
grievances of his Indian subjects after he has placed the crown of all India upon 
his brow. A solemn responsibility hangs upon His Majesty’s shoulders in this 
respect. The duty which the people of India owe to His Majesty as their 
sovereign is discharged by them to the fullest extent and it now only remains 
for His Majesty to discharge his duty towards them as their ruler, His repree 
sentatives in India are either unable or unwilling for a variety of reasons to 
alleviate the miseries of. the people committed to their care or to grant their 
just demands. Even a Viceroy of Lord Curzon’s ability and enthusiasm for 
doing public good would not find it an easy task, for instance, to dispense with 
the salt-tax. A ruler’s bounty alone can achieve what Viceroys and Governors 
are powerless to accomplish.. We, therefore, hope that our King-Emperor will 
not fail to bestow a substantial boon upon India on the auspicious occasion of. 
his assuming the sovereignty of India,. We further pray that either His: 
Majesty or His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will make it convenient 
to. pass a few months every year in this country. Such an arrangement 
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will bring the Indians‘ into’ direct -contact- with Royalty and His ry : 


? 


too, will be enabled to form a more correct estimate of the actual condition 
of the country than is to be gathered from official reports and returns. 


12.. In the course of a lengthy article headed ‘ Patriotism and Loyalty,’ the 

Ree ag ee Kadi writes :—If. we compare the relative worth of 
Kal (105), 5th Sept. these two sentiments, we find that the former ranks 
higher than the jlatter. Both loyalty and patriotism: 

are unknown to the savage and it is only when man emerges from barbarism and 
begins to live in civil society that these sentiments are born in the human 
breast. A savage who lives on the produce of the chase knows neither 
country nor sovereign. But when men settle down to an. orderly life, they 
love their family abode and their farms and wish for continued and uninter- 
rupted possession of both, We can trace the growth of the feeling of Patriotism 
in communities that have settled in distant colonies like the Boers in South 
Africa and the English settlers in America or Australia. At first, the original 
settlers can scarcely have felt any love for their new homes, but in course of 
time a passionate love for the country of their adoption must have been 
engendered in their minds.- The origin of Patriotism then is to be found 
in the love which man feels for his home and for the country of his birth, He 
feels that he must defend the latter from foreign aggression and takes all 
necessary precautions to secure that end. In some countries, all the inhabi- 
tants jointly take this responsibility upon themselves, but in others they 
delegate itto a sovereign, The people are the natural rulers of a country and it 
is they who should properly undertake the duty of defending it. But man 
is by nature somewhat indolent and prefers a life of ease and quiet to one of 
struggle and turmoil. Hence the institution of monarchy was brought 
into existence, the monarch being really the servant of the people. The people 
of some countries, like Greece in ancienttimes and France and the United 
States of America at the present day, prefer to manage their affairs them- 
selves instead of entrusting them to kings, At one time France, too, had 
placed herself under a monarchy, butshe soon regretted having done so and 
adopted a republican form of government. But in those countries where 
the people prefer to set up a monarchy, the power and authority of the king 
ually increases and the ‘servant’ of the people virtually becomes their 
master; and to maintain himself in authority he hits upon the hypocritical 
device of Loyalty. Rulers expect their people to render them homage 
even if they commit acts of injustice and those who protest against 
such acts are charged with disloyalty. Under cover of this magic 
deviee the rulers become in course of time practically despotic and begin 
to lord it over the people as they choose, Thus Loyalty will be seen 
to bea device invented by kings and rulers to. conceal their own acts of 
injustice and oppression, Many are the instances in history of rulers 
having deceived their people by means of thistalisman, Thus it will be seen 
that Patriotism is of earlier origin, while Loyalty is of later growth. The 
former is a universal sentiment, the latter has frequently to be stimulated by 
artificial means. Where it isa question of loving our country or loving our 
king, we have to bear in mind that the king exists for the country and not the 
country for the king. Thus when a country is ruled by a wise sovereign, the 
people may properly show Loyalty towards his person, but when he is wicked, 
Loyalty must be thrown to the winds and Patriotism must assert its power. 
Whenever these two sentiments are found to bein conflict, as in the time of 
Charles I of England, a patriot like Cromwell earns the lasting esteem ot his 
countrymen by merging all considerations of Loyalty in the more imperative 
demands of Patriotism. In 1789 and 1848, the French wrested all authority from 
the hands of Louis XVI and Louis Philippe because they did not like that their 
country should be sacrificed to their kings. In other words, they discarded 
‘Loyalty and willingly served under the banner of Patriotism, It is thus clear. 
that whenever there is a conflict between Loyalty and Patriotism, the latter and 
not the former ought to prevail. Let us now trace the influence of these two senti- 
ments upon human character. Patriotism has an elevating influence upon 
character, while Loyalty, which is.‘at bottom a .sefish and often a mercenery - 
sentiment, exercises no such influence: Indeed, if one could penetrate beneath 
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the smooth surface of Loyalty and seq it from. the-insidé, a& it'were, what a 
hideous and_revolting sight would it present,.. Loyalty, when truly interpreted; 
frequently spells flattery, corruption and servility. Patriotism, on: the other 
hand, is a disinterested spring of action. Nobody loves his country because 
he expects some reward in return but many are found to show Loyalty to 
the ruler from corrupt and selfish motives. From the es exposition 
it is clear that Patriotism is a higher sentiment than Loyalty and everyone 
ought to be actuated by Patriotismat all times. Under a good ruler (as is 
the case at the present time), there is no conflict between Patriotism and 
Loyalty and, indeed, men may be said to be patriotic by being loyal. But. 
when the ruler happens to be of a bad ‘type, it must never be forgotten that 
Patriotism claims a higher place than Loyalty. | | 


13. From the detailed accounts received of the Coronation it appears that 
representatives from various parts of the Empire were 
Ireland’s loyalty to Great resent on the occasion to testify their loyalty to 
peat (108) 12th Sept. | King Edward. The Irish alone were conspicuous by 
their absence during the ceremony. They even justify. 
their attitude and allege that though other parts of the Empire may or may, 
not have just grounds to testify their loyalty to the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland at least has none. They add that the people of England are loyal to 
their King because all power is virtually in their own hands and that the Ki 
is but the President, so to speak, of the British Republic. The loyalty of the 
Colonies, according to the Irish leaders, is prompted by self-interest while that. 
of the Indians is based upon ignorance, This estimate of Indian loyalty is, 
however, very much mistaken, Howsoever that may be, it is certain that the 
manner in which Ireland celebrated the Coronation Day was quite the reverse 
of what found acceptance elsewhere. Instead of hoisting Union Jacks on 
the tops of buildings, the Irish hoisted black flags. Instead of inscribing on 
their flags such mottos as ‘God save the King,’ ‘ Long rule the King,’ &c., the 
Irish had such inscriptions as ‘Remember the rebellion of 1798,’ ‘ Ireland is not: 
at all willing to honour the English King.’ If prayers were offered in other 
places for the life of the King, the Irish thought proper to convene a public 
meeting to consider the present condition of Ireland, The resolutions passed. 
at the meeting, which was presided over by Mr. John Redmond, were thoroughly: 
anti-British in tone. It seems from these resolutions that the Irish attribute 
their miseries and especially the famines that occur in Ireland as in India to 
British rule and that they have become hopeless of obtaining any redress of 
their grievances from England. Mr, Redmond urged these views before the 
meeting in a lengthy speech and wound up by saying that if England refused. 
to grant independence to Ireland, she need not expect any loyalty in return 
from that country. He added: ‘The poverty and oppression which prevail in 
Ireland constitute a dark spot on Britain’s shield and England cannot hide 
it from the world’s gaze in spite of the profuse demonstrations of loyalty in 
London on the day of the Coronation.’ ‘he gist of the whole speech is that 
if England expects loyalty from people owing allegiance to her, she ought to 
make them happy. Loyalty will then flow spontaneously from the hearts of. 
the grateful subjects. May such a daz dawn for the subjects of Great Britain, 


14. Under the heading ‘ Letters written by a Chinese Brahmin’ the Kil,’ 

| ge , publishes a letter from a Chinaman, supposed to be 
ow S mpression® temporarily residing in Bombay, to a leading Chinese 
Kal (105), 5th and 12th patriot at Tienstin, conveying his impressions in| 
Sele the people he saw in Bombay :—It is only two days ' 
_ since I arrived in Bombay and I can in the present 

letter convey to you only my first impressions of the city and the people living 
therein. The evil effects of foreign domination are easily perceived here; and 
when I reflect that even a rich country like India has been reduced to 
extreme poverty in consequence of foreigners: finding access to-it and ultimately 
establishing their sway over it, anxiety for our dear country preys ‘on 
my mind, But I gather consolation from the-fact that eminent’ patriots 
like youreelf are striving to the utmost .to. ward off-a similar contingency. 
Foreigners encountered no difficulty in obtaining a foothold in this country; 
nay, foolish Indian Princes. gave them facilities for establishing their’ 
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supremacy here. The missionaries were allowed to revile the Hindi faith 
and to convert the Hindus to Christianity by thousands, but the Brahmin 
advocates of Hinduism raised no ‘outcry against their action. Similarly 
Indian tradesmen did not bestir themselves in the least even though they found - 
indigenous arts and industries threatened with utter extinction. The coun- 
try’s trade is in the hands of foreigners, who also hold all political sway 
in their hands. The poverty of the people, therefore, knows no bounds and they 
have no staying power whatsoever. ‘'hey will in course of time resemble 
domesticated animals more than human beings and God knows for how many 
generations more they will remain under alien domination. I cannot say just 
now whether these people are conscious of their present deplorable condition and 
if so what efforts they are making toimprove it. I cannot also say whether such 
efforts, if any, are well directed. I shall enlighten you on the point as my 
experience increases. |In a subsequent letter, published in the issue of 12th 
September, the Chinaman ridicules the size and weight of the head-dress of 
Brahimns and wonders why these men should prefer to add to the heavy load 
: foreign domination which they have to endure by wearing an unwieldy head- 
ress. . 


15. We hear that a European in South Australia was fined Rs. 75 for 
ordering two rupees worth of mustard oil from 


_ Protection of indigenous Calcutta. This action of the Australian Government 
industries in Australia and 


India does not come upon us asa surprise. It is evidently 
Praja Bandhu (22), 7th inspired by a desire to foster the indigenous industries 
Sept. of Australia. The Australians are, in this respect, 


setting an example which we in India may well take to 
heart. Why should not similar protection be extended to the industries of our 
own country which are languishing for want of encouragement? Of course it 
is hopeless to expect an alien Government such as exists in India to undertake 
protective legislation in the interests of indigenous industries, but there is 
nothing to prevent the people of India themselves from entering into a non- 
importation league and boycotting all articles of foreign manufacture. Sucha 
course will at first entail some sacrifice on individuals, but it is bound even- 
tually to prove highly beneficial to the country at large. So far as we can see 
there is no other way of helping the country out of the mire of poverty and 
indebtedness in which she has sunk at present. 


16, There is a church at Bangalore which was built over a century ago. 
With the increase in the number of the Christian 
Comments on Dr. White- population in the city during the last century, the 
head's benedictery speech aceommodation provided by the old building proved 
at the opening ceremony ofa . . 
church in Bangalore. inadequate and was, in consequence, recently enlarged, 
Kesari (109), 9th Sept. the expenses being borne by Government, who profess 
the Christian faith. The enlarged church was formally 
opened by Dr. Whitehead, the Archdeacon of Madras, who offered a benedictory 
prayer on the occasion. Herein he praised Government more than he praised God 
and dilated upon their firm Christian faith, The learned divine went on to state 
that though Queen Victoria promised in the Proclamation of 1858 that the British 
Government in India would maintain an attitude of neutrality in religious 
matters, such neutrality did not méan indifference. Government did not, said 
the Archdeacon, make a direct use of their power to convert the population to 
Christianity, but it was their constant endeavour to make the Indian public 
realise that they were a Christian Government, and the people of India, too, 
must feel that their rulers should profess some religion rather than that they 
should profess none at all. After indulging in this vain and foolish kind of 
reasoning, the Archdeacon concluded with the prayer offered on behalf of the 
Honourable United Company of Merchants in 1698, viz., that the people 
of India may come to believe in the Christian Gospel and that Christ may 
enable the British to conquer the Indians so that the latter may help to 
heighten the glory of the Lord. Bishop Welldon, too, had indulged in similar 
indiscreet utterances some time ago, which Government thought fit to publicly 
repudiate. . We had thought that other thoughtless missionaries would profit by 
Bishop Welldon’s example and -hold their peace but apparently their faith 
in Christianity and their inordinate desire to spread the Christian Gospel does 
not allow them to remain silent. | 
CON 967——5 
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17. “There is much in the speech delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy 
| on Friday at Simla with which we find ourselves in 
Comments on the Viceroy’s agreement. There may be difference of opinion as to 
speech at the recent meeting the scale on which the Delhi function is to be held, 
ee sagmative at Ri to - 2 — itself i nog be said - 
: if there is an Empire and an Emperor, the 
nth Sept ae ceremonial aspect of these entities should be adequately 
provided for. The Viceroy’s comparison between the 
Delhi ceremony and the installation of Native Chiefs fails, however, at one point. 
The latter is always associated with some solemn religious rites just as the 
Coronation at Westminister was, whereas the Delhi Durbar will necessarily be a 
wholly secular affair. The difference is rather an important one from the 
popular point of view. ‘There is one point in Lord Curzon’s speech, however, 
on which we wish His Excellency had bestowed greater consideration. Lord 
Curzon’s remarks about the Industrial Exhibition to be held at Delhi not only 
show a misapprehension of actual facts but may prove somewhat misleading. 
The Viceroy does not seem to be aware of the great difficulty Dr. Watt 
experienced in collecting many of the exhibits. If the Exhibition leads to the 
spread of an idea that it represents Indian arts and industries, all of them 
flourishing at the present day, it would be a serious hindrance to a right 
understanding of the real condition of native industries. This was the weakest 
point in the Viceroy’s speech. As for tbe remark that those who complain of 
the decay of industries do not do anything to keep them alive, His Excellency 

may as well blame the people for not attempting to raise water in a sieve.” 


18. It would be impossible to contest the truth of the observations made 

by Lord Curzon in justification of the Delhi Durbar. 

Rast Goftdr (24), 7th Sept; The significance of the function from an Imperial 

ee 9) 8 point of view cannot be over-rated and we are sure 

a Sept. ” tied Poul the timely and vigorous defence made by Lord Curzon 

(72a), 6th Sept. of his decision to hold the pageant on a magnificent 

scale will serve to perceptibly abate the hostile cri- 

ticism which, for some time past, is being recklessly made by a section of the 

Native Press against the proposal of holding the Durbar. [The Akhbdr-e- 

Souddgar, the Akhbar-i-Isldm and the Sdnj Varimdn express similar approval 
of the Viceroy’s views about the Delhi Durbar. ] 


19. “Lord Curzon’s speech on the subject of the Delhi Coronation Durbar 
ee £ was a very dignified and courteous reply to the 
Gujarat (16), 7th Sept criticisms which the proposal to celebrate the function 
Eng. cols.; Bombay Samdachér ; ‘ 
(61), for Sept. on a magnificent scale has called forth not only in 
India but even in England. It is, however, not a 
tropical imagination that has evolved these criticisms for even Anglo-Indians 
and writers living in the frigid zone have commented on the subject in exactly 
the same strain as Indian publicists, We shall not attempt to discuss how far 
the national Pan-Hellenic gatherings in ancient Greece and the meetings of 
European monarchs in modern times can really: be regarded as appropriate 
historical parallels for the Delhi Durbar and how far it is fair to ask people, 
situated as Indians are, to console themselves with the contemplation of such 
metaphysical abstractions as membership of the same body politic and fellow- 
citizenship of the same empire. But we will let that alone forthe present. 
No Indian has objected to the holding of a Durbar to celebrate the Coronation 
of His Majesty the King. It is the circumstances connected with it that have 
given rise to some perfectly legitimate criticism and discussion. Lord Curzon 
has always in the past spoken out his views at the right juncture and his 
present speech too has come atan opportune moment. We welcome it with 
genuine pleasure and feel sure our countrymen will accept it in the same dignified 
spirit in which he has unburthened himself by way of generous response to 
- public opinion. The speech, moreover, contains two gratifying announcements. 
‘The Duke and Duchess of Connaught who were very popularin India on account 
of their sympathy with the people, will be present at the Durbar and are sure 
~ to be accorded a right royal welcome. Lord Curzon has also assured the public 
- that he is not likely ‘to take his hands off the plough before the end of the 
furrow isin sight.’ His Excellency has once more declared before God and man 
that he looks upon the work he has taken in hand as ‘ the highest and most 
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sacred of trusts.’ Our countrymen will be deeply grateful to the Viceroy for this 
solemn’ expression of his high sense of duty, and though honest differences of 
opinion are bound to arise about his work, let us assure Lord Curzon that Indians 
have not failed to appreciate whatever he has done for them and still look up to 
him with hopeful confidence in his righteousness, broad-minded sympathy and 
statesmanlike grasp of the problems he has taken in hand for solution.” [The 
Bombay Samdchdr makes somewhat similar comments. | 


20. The Sudharak — res oe —— hee = a ae aan to 
earn that Lord Curzon has publicly declared that he 
— ok (40), Sth Sept» does not wish to return home immediately after 
eurigs the Durbar but that he will remain in India till 
his full term of office expires. The Viceroy has so far spent the best 
portion of his time in gathering information and it would be unfortunate 
if he were to resign before he could make use of the information now at 
his disposal. Public expectations have been raised very high that he will 
do something during the remainder of his term of office to make his regime 
memorable. And it would be @ sore disappointment to the public if His 
Excellency lays down the reins of office prematurely.” Alluding to the 
Viceroy’s defence of the Dethi Darbar the same paper remarks :—“ Much 
of the defence fails to convince the reader of the necessity of holding a 
separate Coronation ceremony in India. We believe it is not sound sense 
to claim that a Sovereign in England in these days must do what others 
have done or are doing in India immediately on their accession to the throne, 
The King of England will not be brought any nearer to the Indian people by 
holding a Durbar in a corner of the Empire. In speaking of the oppor- 
tunities that the Durbar will afford to Native Chiefs and European officers for 
@ mutual interchange of ideas, as an additional reason for holding the 
Durbar, we fear the Viceroy has overshot the mark; for, the same reasoning 
might necessitate the holding of periodical Durbars at the interval of at least 
five years or so. An opportunity like the present occurring once in two 
generations will not appreciably influence the Chiefs one way or the other. 
It is, however, too late in the day to complain against the Durbar. It is to be held 
at Delhi whatever might be said against it. It is, however, a matter of no small 
satisfaction to note that Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and the Duchess of 
Connaught will attend the Durbar to represent the Royal Family, and that 
India will have an opportunity later on to welcome His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales.’ 


21. ‘ No responsible man in this country, as far as we are aware, has raised 

Voice of India (14), 13th his voice against the Durbar that will be held at 
Sept. ~ Delhiin January next, But about the scale on which 
it may be celebrated, and the expenditure that may 

be incurred thereon in the present state of the country’s finances, there has 
been some difference of opinion. A succession of calamities has made the 
people of this country very sore in what has been called the most vital part of 
a man’s person—the pocket. The public could not be expected to know with 
accuracy the amount that was proposed to be spent on the great function, and 
exaggeration in certain quarters was the result. Several caustic remarks 
—similes borrowed from Koman History, for example—seem also to have been 
indulged in by certain journals to make criticism effective, or at least interesting. 
Lord Curzon has been long enough in India to have got hardened to criticism, 
but fortunately he is not too hardened to watch patiently the discussions in the 
public press. The spirited reply that he gave to his critics in his speech at 
the Imperial Legislative Council, the other day, was a distinct compliment to 
the press, in so far as it was illustrative of that regard for public opinion which 
His Excellency has always displayed during his Viceroyalty. We have it now 
from His Excellency that the Durbar is expected to cost about 264 lakhs, in ad- 
dition to the 4 lakhs allotted to the Arts Exhibition and the 84 lakhs provided 
for the troops supplemented by such local expenditure as may be imposed upon 
Local Governments by their preparations. It is hoped that the greater part of 
this sum will be reimbursed, and the net cost of the proceedings at Delhi— 
though the Viceroy has not said so—is in certain quarters expected not to exceed 
15 lakhs, By what standards are we to judge whether this—or even a 
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few lakhs added to it—is more than may be legitimately spent on the Durbar? 
When we consider the extent of the Indian Empire, the number of public men 
in British India who may fairly be held entitled to participate in the ceremo- 
nial, the number of Princes whom it is incumbent on the British Government 
to invite, the desirability of inviting at least a small number of guests from the 
country with which the destinies of this land are so closely bound up, and the 
moral obligation to celebrate the function, if it is celebrated at all, on a scale 
and in a manner worthy of a Government than which there has never been a 
greater, south of the Himalayas, we may doubt if a Hindu or Moghul Emperor 
would under similar circumstances have considered it cue to himself to spend 
less than what Lord Curzon’s Government is prepared to do,’’ 


22. The Kesari gives a brief summary of the Viceroy’s speech on the sub- 
ie ject of the Delhi Durbar and comments thereon as 
Kesari (109), 9th Sept. foliows :—A perusal of the speech will give rise to 
various reflections in the minds of thoughtful Indians, It was reported by 
some British organs that King Edward, while being crowned, made a formal 
pledge to serve his people. The peopleof England were naturally gratified at 
this and welcomed the event with rejoicings and festive demonstrations. 


- But this was because they felt that the King was one of themselves and their 


natural leader and well-wisher. Can this be said of the people of India ? 
Will the King-Emperor’s representative, for instance, take a pledge at the Delhi 
Durbar that the administration of India would be carried on in strict confor- 
mity with the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 ? Where is then the use of institut- 
inga comparison between the proposed Delhi Durbar and the Coronation 
Durbar in England or of seeking a parallel between the Olympic games in 
Greece and the Imperial pageant to be held at the capital of the Moguls? We 
shall not of course go into a fit of rage like the Irish, nor would it be of any 
advantage todo so. But we cannot help remarking that all that the Viceroy 
said about the advantages to be derived from the Delhi Durbar is merely 
claptrap and should not be taken seriously. 1t was not necessary for the Viceroy 
to add insult to injury by remarking ‘ You people raise an outcry that your 
industries are ruined but you do not make any effort to resuscitate them’ when 
British rule has impoverished the people and indigenous iudustries have been 
sacrificed for the benefit of British merchants. A shrewd and thoughtful 
Viceroy like Lord Curzon is surely expected to be conscious of this; but his 
sole attention is absorbed not in the thought of improving our condition but of 
strengthening British rule in India and of laying its foundations deeper. The 
Delhi Durbar isin his opinion an excellent means to achieve this end. The work 
of strengthening the foundations of British rule, which has been undertaken by 
the Viceroy, is of course of very great importance from his point of view and the 
assurance that he ‘ will not take his hand off the plough before the end of the 
furrow is in sight’ will no doubt be a gratifying announcement to the 
rulers, but there is nothing in it to inspire the people with joy. Lakhs of 
rupees will be spent on the Delhi Durbar; the guests coming to the function 
from England will be feted right royally at India’s expense; the pomp and 
splendour of the Native Chiefs congregating on the Delhi matdan will dazzle 
the populace and the manceuvres of the British Army will produce a striking 
effect throughout the land ; but with all this neither our condition of starving 
wretchedness nor the steady drain of our country’s wealth will cease in any 
way, nor will the grand Durbar in the least prove of any help to elevate us 
from our condilion of slavery to the position of living constituents of the 
British Empire. And this being so, it is not at all our fault that we do not 
feel the same personal interest in the Coronation festivities as the British people 
do. Man being by nature a pleasure-loving animal, thousands of persons will 
flock to Delhi to witness the pageant, but they will never be induced by 


Lord Gurzon’s speech to attach the same solemn significance to the Coronation 
oath of the King as the British people do. 


23. The Kdl Withee Pad same suodject ‘as follows :—The Viceroy has 
more _ trie justify the holding of the proposed Delhi 
Kd! (205), 13th Sept. ; Bare Durbar, His Excellency said that the Tavbiss should 
. be held because it was customary in India ‘to ‘hold 
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such Durbars, whenever one:Chief died and another succeeded him on the gadi. 
If even petty feudatories' hold such a Durbar, why should not, asked Lord 
Ourzon, the Emperor of all India do the same! His Lordship has full control 
over the Indian Treasury and any number of spectators from wealthy Maharajas 
down toa newly appointed. Councillor can be gathered together at Delhi to 
witness the pageant. Does it not then necessarily follow that such a pageant 
should be held in India? Lord Curzon appeals to native custom in justifying the 
holding of the Durbar; but he seems to have forgotten that itis also customary 
for Native Chiefs on such occasions to spend money in charity and to bestow 
gifts upon their subjects. Sbould not then these things also be done, though on a 
very much larger scale indeed, in the case of King Edward’s Coronation? Will 
Lord Curzon answer the query? Perhaps he will prefer to be silent because 
Englishmen do not like to bestow any gifts like Native Chiefs upon their 
people. But no one in India is so ignorant as to be deceived by Lord Curzon’s 
speech. Another reason given by the Viceroy for holding the Durbar is that it 
will afford an opportunity to the Native Chiefs for an interchange of views. 
Why should not Lord Curzon then free these Chiefs from the trammels of the 
Political Agents and allow them always to have free and unrestricted intercourse 
with one another? Lord Curzon says that European monarchs are in the habit 
of seeking opportunities of meeting one another in friendly intercourse and that 
Native Chiefs should welcome a similar opportunity. But Huropean monarchs 
are independent and never assemble to express their homage to any one or to 
serve as pages or valets. Where is then the use of comparing Native Chiefs with 
European monarchs, when there is no similarity between them whatever? Lord 
Curzon’s last reason for holding the Durbar is that considerable encouragement 
would be given to Indian arts and industries by the Exhibition that will be held in 

connection with the Durbar. ‘There is not much forcein this reason either, and 
our people cannot any longer be deceived by such fallacious pleas. A few 
individuals will no doubt be materially benefited by the Durbar, but it cannot 
certuinly be said that the whole country will be so benefited. Even when 
England conquered India, the Indian sepoys employed in the British Army 
were benefited to the extent of the pay they received. Butcan England contend 
that she did good to India by her conquest of the country because she supported 
afew Indian sepoys while the conquest was being accomplished. [The Shri Saydjé 
Vijay makes somewhat similar comments, and adds:—The Viceroy’s remarks 
on the cost of the Durbar are somewhat misleading. On his own showing, His 
Exceliency estimates the cost to be not less than 39 lakhs, but this figure does 
not include the expenditure which will be incurred by the Provincial Govern- 
ments and by the Native States in connection with the Durbar. There is no 
reason, however, why the latter items should be ignored. If they are included 
in the estimate, the cost will swell to a very large figure indeed ! | 


24, “The official announcement of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses 
| the Duke and Duchess of Connaught to represent the 
Royal Family at the Delhi Durbar will give immense 
satisfaction all over the country. So great is the 
popularity of Their Royal Hignnesses that they will 
have a hard time of it during their sojourn, But their 
earnest good-will towards India will enable them to 
put up with allinconvenience. Next to the Imperial 
assemblage, the Duke will be best pleased with the 
sight of the Imperial Cadet Corps, in which he takes the keenest interest.......... 
The Duke of Connaught will attend the Durbar, not as the King’s representa- 
tive but, ‘by His Majesty’s desire, he will represent the Royal Family.’ 
Whether the Duke and Duchess are coming out to India as representatives of 
the King or of the Royal Family, or even as visitors, the most cordial and 
enthusiastic welcome of the entire Indian community awaits them,”’ 


Satisfaction expressed at 
the expected visit of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess.of Connaught 
torepresent the Royal 
Family at the Delhi Durbar, 
_ Voice of India (14), 13th 
Sept. | 


25, “The scene of the perpetration of the now-proverbial ‘ melancholy 
meanness’ has shifted from England to India. After 


- Alleged intention of the 
Government of India to 
make the native guests in- 
- gited to the Delhi Durbar 


bear their own expenses... 
' Mahratta (8), 7th Septy 
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a world-wide agitation, the British Exchequer decided . 
to bear the cost of the Indian guests invited to Eng- 


‘Jand to attend the Coronation. But the elementary. 


duties of hospitality have not yet received sufficient . 
recognition from Lord Curzon. It is now notorious 
that about thirty lakhs of rupees will be:spent.on the. 
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Delhi Durbar. But this amount makes no provision for the Provincial guests 
invited to the Durbar on. behalf of Government. These guests will bé giver 
nothing more than a little space in the Durbar grounds; and they will have to 
make their own arrangements as to tents, servants, carriages, &c. All this is’ 
bad enough; but it becomes worse when we are given to understand that an 
invidious distinction will be made between European and Native guests, The 
former, who are officially invited with their wives and children, will be treated 
at Government expense ; while the Native non-official guests alone will have to 
bear the burden of the heavy outlay required for the trip to Delhi. Ten thousand 
rupees may be taken as a very moderate estimate of the expenditure which an 
ordinary Native Prince or Chief will have to undergo to avail himself of the 
honour of attending the Durbar in response to the invitation. A Nawab in 
Bengal is said to have observed to the Editor of the Sanjtbanz, ‘It will cost 
me ten thousand rupees to accept this invitation, but 1 have not means enough 
to spend Rs, 10,000 on any object.’ And the expenditure will be heavier than 
this amount in proportion to the status or vanity of each Chief. Have not 
these poor Princes medical advisers of their own who will dissuade them from 
undertaking a trip to Delhi under these ‘ sickening ’ conditions ? ” 


96. “It is sad to see, after the satisfactory solution of the question of 
ictus At tt the expenses of the Indian guests in England, that a 
Phi 8 poe sg (31), similar question should crop up here in connection 
ee with theapproaching Delhi Durbar. One should have 
expected that all the guests invited to the Delhi Durbar would be entertained 
at thecost of the State, since the payment was to be made from the Indian 
Treasury. But here also an easy solution has been arrived at by making a 
distinction between State guestsand ‘paying guests.’ The Honourable 
Mr. Mehta made a delicate allusion to this question in his speech at the recent 
meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council. But he could not take up a 
strong attitude in the matter as he was likely to be misunderstood. ‘The 
points in this connection are: is it or is it not afact that certain allotments 
have been made to the Provincial Governments for the entertainment of 
guests and is itor is it not a fact that the Government of Bombay intend 
to defray out of this allotment the expenses of only those guests who 
happen to be Europeans. We learn that both tnese are facts. And if our 
information be correct we must strongly protest against the action of the 
Bombay Government, It is really very unfair tothe native guests that such 
an invidious distinction should be made. ‘The Indian mind is very sensitive in 
matters of hospitality. ‘Tio invite somebody asa guest and to ask him to pay 
for his entertainment is felt as a disgrace by the natives. We hope, therefore, 
that the Government of Bombay will reconsider their decision in the matter 
and leave no ground for complaint.” 


27. ‘ Now that the season of Coronation festivities in England has ver 
‘ nearly come to a close, we are looking forward to the 
of te toll, — Delhi Durbar, which is to officially celebrate the 
napa ag ie 4 the Coronation grand a in i It * —r" that the festi- 
ay in India, vities are to take place in Calcutta by about the end 
Ps “- ee ‘altace’ ©. anuary 1903, when the Viceroy Pome be able 
to return to the capital. Bombay is only next in 
importance, though perhaps equal in commercial activity to Calcutta and now 
that the ghost of famine is laid low, it is high time to think of what we should 
be doing in Bombay for the occasion, Puritanical stoicism is the present mood 
of our public men. It must be admitted that want of demonstration does not 

necessarily mean absence of loyalty; but again, lack of interest,—especiall 
when we are free from the harrowing anxiety of famine—is a doubtful 
indication of patriotic feeling. Both the Municipality and the public of Bombay 
must now think of providing the funds, and arrange for various entertainments to 
commemorate the day. .A grand fair, just like the one we had in the Maidan 
at the time of the first Jubilee of our late beloved Queen Victoria, will be 
quite suitable to the occasion. When our King-Emperor came to India 
as Prince of Wales, we had in our joy arranged’ for a large programme of 
illuminations and fire-works, and why should we now fail to make similar demone 
strations when the same beloved Prince has ascended the throne as our Emperor? 
The citizens of Bombay only require the initiative, and our public men will do 
well to meet and concert measures for the needed funds by means of public 

subscriptions.” | , ae 
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28. Although ‘King Edward has been duly crowned in England and though 
| a ‘Canada, Australia, Newzealand and Cape Colony are 
. Celebration of the Corona- 


eda Sali content with the Coronation ceremony held in the 
Katt (105), 12th Sept. mother-country, if has been decided to hold'a sepa- 


rate function in India to mark the auspicious occasion, 
The Government of India have recently issued a Resolution in which they 
express their desire that the occasion should be celebrated with great eclat and 
rejoicings all over the country and that the poor people and sehool-going child- 
ren should especially be provided with means of entertainment and relaxation. 
The Resolution goes on to say ‘the expenses of the feeding of the poor should be 
met by local funds and the liberality of private individuals’ and fire-work displays 
are also suggested. Thus the Government of India are very liberal with other 
people’s money and direct that there should not only be dinners to the poor but 
also displays of fire-works. One cannot help laughing at British notions of 
liberality, The people of India may be left to celebrate the Coronation in their 
own way. Why should Government advise them as to the mode of the celebra- 
tion when they are not going to provide any money for the same? Such 
language as is employed inthe Resolution above referred to ill becomes a 
monarch or his representative. 


99. It is formally announced, although one naturally finds it hard to 
believe, that the Young Chief of Cashmere and the 

h # 
PP en negpsedyberh ge om Maharaja of Dholepur’s brother have been selected 
attend on the Viceroy as by Government to attend on the Viceroy as pages 


pages during the Delhi quring the Durbar ceremony at Delhi. So, after all, 
Urvare 


Sultén-ul-Akhbér (153), despite vehement protests from the public, Govern- 
9th Sept.; Native Opinion ment seem bent upon retaining this particular item 
(34), 7th Sept.; Moda Vritt in the programme of the Durbar! The Indian Chiefs 
(116), 7th Sept.; Praja Mitra have given proofs of their deep and unflinching loyal- 
(00), OO age. ty towards the person of the King-Emperor, and they 
are not also wanting in due respect towards the Viceroy. But religion and 
education have alike taught them to drawa line between an Emperor and 
his official representative like the Viceroy. It would not be surprising, there- 
fore, if the Chiefs selected for the so-called “ honour”’ decline it with thanks. 
Lord Curzon, as the public well knows, is endowed with a penetrating intellect 
and keen foresight, and we hope His Lordship will yet see his way to abandon 
the proposal which is sure tv bring humiliation on the Indian Chiefs. [The 
Native Opinion and the Moda Vritt also make similar comments and say that 
it is derogatory to the dignity of young Native Chiefs to serve as pages 
to the Viceroy, who is after all merely a representative of the King. The Praja 
Mitra also makes strongly adverse comments on the proposal. | 


30. <A contributed article to the Mahrdtta contains the following remarks 
_ on the working of the Police Department in India :— 
D oe al or Police  «c The Police commit their cases for trial to Magis- 
~ Tahritta (8), 7th Sept.  ttates. The Chief Constable of each taluka in a Sub- 
| Divisional Magistrate’s charge commits to him about 
four or five cases ina year. This is toosmall a number to admit of any effective 
supervision being exercised by the Magistrate. Moreover, the young Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate—especially when he happens to be a European—being 
generally of pro-Police proclivities, there is not much chance of his punishing 
the Police for their misconduct............. One important difference between 
the supervision exercised over the Police by the Taluka Magistrate and the 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate should be noted. Taluka Magistrates have control 
only over cases actually sent up to them for trial; they have no control 
whatever over cases which the Police do not send up for trial. Such control 
is exercised by the Sub-Divisional Magistrate. These untried cases form 
about 80 per cent. of the crime-register and are a most important factor 
in the criminal administration. Many of the mysteries of the Police Depart- 
ment would seem to be hidden under the dark veil of these 80 per cent. untried 
cases. This large number embraces within its mystic sphere, all kinds of 
oppression and malpractices on the part of the subordinate Police. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to deal at some length with this part of the subject and to see 
how far a Sub-Divisional Magistrate exercises supervision over the doings of the- 
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Police in regard to these untried cases. When the Police think that in a certain 
case taken up for investigation, no offence has been committed, they send the 
papers of the case to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, and ask for orders to strike 
off the case from the crime-register. These reports of ‘no offence,’ submitted 
under Section 173 of the Criminal Procedure Oode, give the Police large 
facilities for misconduct. For they can turn a true case into a false one, 
When the Police are unable to detect the offenders in any case, they try to 
convert it intoa false case by inventing allsorts of reasons and excuses, 
The question before us is how far the Sub-Divisional Magistrate exercises 
supervision over the investigations of the Police in untried cases. We 
might at once state that the Sub-Divisional Magistrate is a mere nonentity 
and exercises no effective control whatever over the investigation of the Police 
in such cases. The Magistrate asa general rule places his confidence in the 
investigation of the Police and passes orders according to their recommendations, 
We do not wisk to be unfair to avy individuals. We are far from implying that all 
Police investigations are improperly made. ‘There may be a good many Police 
officers who might be doing their duty in a most creditable manner. Our present 
purpose, however, is to examine the probabilities of evil consequences resulting 
from imperfect or irregular inquiries.......... The Magistrate no doubt travels in 
the talukas in his charge, but his hands being already full of other revenue and 
Magisterial work, he finds no time to personally visit the scene of offence in 
any given case and make local enquiries with a view to test the correctness 
or otherwise of the police reports of ‘no offence’ submitted to him for orders, 
I have pointed out in another place that nearly 40 per cent. of the crime- 
register consists of cases involving civil disputes, the investigation whereof 
requires no detective skill. I have to point out in this place that there is a 
certain number of cases in the crime-register which do require detective skill 
but which nevertheless are allowed to be struck off the register as ‘untrue’ 
solely for want of proper magisterial supervision over the Police. Villagers 
often-times set fire to one another’s houses and stacks of fodder out of enmity. 
When, for instance, there is plague prevailing in a village and the people go 
out to live in the fields, offences of mischief by fire and of house-breaking and 
theft are committed on a large scale. Offences of cattle-poisoning are also 
common at the time. ‘These offences are difficult to detect. The Police are 
unable to trace the offenders. They theretore try to show the cases to be 
‘untrue’ andto get them struck off the register. One should certainly be 
glad if the Police stopped here. But they go a step further, For while carry- 
ing on their investigations, they have large opportunities of doing mischief. We 
shall illustrate what we mean by anexample. A villager gives information to the 
Police that his ‘Karbi’ stack worth about a hundred rupees has been burnt 
down in his field. He gives the names of the probable offenders who are on bad 
terms with him. The Chief Constable, let us suppose, calls up the suspected 
persons, keeps them in nazar kaid for a couple of days, takes them away from 
their own village and threatens to commit them to the Sessions Court. The 
suspects find themselves ina position of extreme difficulty. They wish to 
secure their freedom from Police custody and also to avoid the prosecution 
hanging over their heads at any cost. Grave evil consequences follow from 
the line of investigation followed by the Police in sucha case. The Chief 
Constable can however keep up his reputation intact and arrange to push 
the matter with great ease, He will make a short and simple report to the 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate. A specimen form of the report, though it would 
appear superfluous, may be given as follows:—‘I visited the field where the 
complainant alleges his stack of fodder was burnt down. I have made very 
careful enquiries in this case and have made tapas among cultivators of the 
neighbouring fields. I have come to the conclusion that no offence has been | 
committed in this case. The stack must have been burnt accidentally by 
some traveller carelessly letting fall a lighted didi thereon. ‘The complainant 
names four witnesses among whom there is only one eye-witness, who was 
said to be sleeping near the stack at night. The eye-witness is tae 
complainant’s own servant, and as such, cannot be believed. The 
complainant has given the names of some suspected persons. But from 
careful enquiries made it seems to me that these are not the offenders, The com- 


_plainant is on bad terms with them owing to field disputes and is trying to 
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Yuin them by ‘implicating them in this offence. On the whole, ' I 
consider no offence has been committed and would beg to ask for a C Summary, 
‘Permission is also solicited to cancel the bail bonds taken from the suspected 
‘persons.’ The story of the fire as reported by the Chief Constable appears to the 
young Magistrate plausible, and accordingly he gives a OC Summary. Now the 
question is, what supervision has the Magistrate exercised over the Police in- 
vestigation in this case? Or what supervision does he exercise in cases of a 
similar nature ? The answer is that he exercises no effective supervision so as to 
prevent oppression. ‘The utmost that the Magistrate can do in such a case is to 
send back the papers with instructions to make further enquiries, The Police 
after: making some show Of further investigation would stick to their original 
report and again return the papers asking fora C Summary. If the Magistrate 
gets angry at this report, he would ask the Police to commit the case for trial. 
The Police would, of course, obey the order, but the truthfulness of their 
original report being at stake, they would try to weaken the evidence soas 
to let the prosecution fall through, It will be seen from the above, how 
difficult itis to exercise supervision over the Police and how powerless the 
Magistrates are against them.”’ 


ol. “We confess to a feeling of keen disappointment at the conduct 


oo A rte of the inquiry by the Sind Police Committee.......... 
oe Pro — ast buh The neglect of the Sind Committee to employ a short- 
Sept. ae hand writer to record the replies given by the witnesses, 


) and to publish these replies in the press, has already 
given cause for public dissatisfaction. For the educational value of the enquiry 
undertaken by the Committee has been ni/. No one in Sind to-day knows, 
more accurately than he did six months ago, what grievances the public have 
against the Police, or what things need improvement or radica! change ; no one 
is in a stronger position to-day to protect himself or his dependents ayainst 
Police oppression. Nor, on the other hand, has anything been done to reduce to 
actual facts the exaggerated rumours of torture, bribery and gross inefficiency, 
which have hitherto brought the Sind Police into unenviable and perhaps 
unmerited disrepute.......... In the next place, it appears opea to grave doubt 
whether the witnesses who were examined by the Committee were of the right 
sort to furnish the information which the Commission specially requires. 
Judges, Magistrates, leading Pleaders, and highly respectable merchants are 
no doubt quite competent to give advice on any subject ot which they happen to 
have special knowledge; but they are scarcely the people to whom one would 
have recourse for first-hand information on the conduct of the Police. _ Village 
banias, illiterate zamindars, cultivators and, above all, a choice selection 
from the ‘ badmashes’ who are at present undergoing imprisonment in 
the district jails, could have disclosed a mass of reliable information 
which would not only have afforded most interesting and instructive reading 
to the public, but would have constituted a solid foundation of facts upon 
which the Committee might confidently have erected their scheme of reform, 
We much fear that it has done practically nothing towards lifting the 
veil of mystery which has always hung over the actions of the Police, 
and it is a matter for the keenest regret that this exceptional oppor: 
tunity should have been lost. We are well aware that the members of the ; 
local Committee are, in no way, to blame, for the hasty and, we fear, useless | 
inquiry that has been held. ‘Two better men for the work could not have been 
found, but it was humanly impossible, in the course of two or three days 
spent in each district, to do more than make a hurried inquiry from such persons 
as chose to come forward to tender evidence. For a thorough investigation it would 
have been necessary to spend several months, travelling from village to village, 
and learning for themselves, from original sources, all that the people had to 
tell...... It is known to all in what haste the written statements had to be prepared, 
how short was the time for a consideration of the many complex questions to 
be answered ; and with all due respect tothe gentlemen who submitted opinions, 
we find it difficult to believe that the Committee have received anything more 
than a number of hastily conceived, ill-considered schemes, based on incomplete 
knowledge, and put forward with no sense of responsibility. The danger’ of 
inviting and accepting opinions in this way is that there is always & chance that 
con 967—7 | 
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Government may regard.any suggestion whieh is supported by a large majority of 
high-class witnesses as npoeenen iy good, and as voicing the opinion of the people, 
To take one instance, it is morally certain that the majority of, if not all, those 
educated native gentlemen who have appeared before the Committee, have 
advocated the appointment of natives as Assistant Superintendents and Superin- 
tendents. And. this is not merely because they are interested in benefiting 
their own class, but because they quite honestly believe that natives would under- 
stand better the needs of the people than Europeans, would be more easily accessi- 
ble, and possess many valuable qualifications of which a European is ordinarily 
devoid. But what would be the result of an inquiry among the illiterate classes, 
who form 95 per cent. of the population, and whose views have not been ascer- 
tained ? Would the Muhammadan zamindars and cultivators prefer an Amil 
Superintendent to an Englishman? Would the Hindu population of any 
district prefer a Muhammadan? Would it be possible to find any native who 
would command the same general confidence among all classes as an English- 
man? What would be the result of a ballot amongst the Police themselves in 
answer to the query— Will you have an Englishman or will you have a native, who 
may be a Hindu, a Muhammadan, or a Parsi? Would the Hindus run the risk of 
having a Muhammadan over them, or would the Muhammadans willingly put a 
Hindu in command ? This is only one instance, but it will serve to illustrate the 
methods of the Committee, and show how fallacious the results of their inquiry 
may perhaps prove to be. If information is wanted let it be sought at its 
original source; if schemes of reform are needed, let them be prepared by 
those who have an adequate knowledge of the subject, sufficient time to mature 
their ideas, and a due sense of responsibility.” 


32. ‘* There is not likely to be any difference of opinion as to the fact—and 
we believe it has been the experience of the Police 
p Alleged defects in the Committee also—that the pay of the constabulary 
ee force at least is very | d that 1 th 
Prabhat (44), 30th Auvg., : y low, and that its strength requires 
Eng. cols, to be increased. At present, the small number of 
out-posts and stations, and the long distances at which 
they are situated from several villages stand greatly in the way of timely 
assistance being rendered by the Police. A reform, in the direction of increasing 
the number of out-posts, is therefore urgently needed. If, along with 
this, the pay of constables and head constables were increased and a central 
school for imparting training in the art and methods of detecting crime 
were started in Sind, on the lines of similar schools in the Punjdb, somes 
thing will have been done to put the Police force on a satisfactory basis, 
though we are of opinion that for successful investigation and detection 
of offences, nothing short of a separate and fully unal Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department would meet the requirements of the case. As regards the second 
subject of inquiry by the Police Committee, we believe we are not over-stating 
the case, when we say that the existing arrangements are grossly inadequate for 
the purpose of securing a full and complete registration of crime. It is true 
that a portion of crime committed is not registered, because of the reluctance 
of the people to report, butit is also true that a still greater portion js not 
registered because of the refusal of the Police to register offences whenever they 
find they will not be able to detect the culprits; and this will almost always 
happen, So long as the registration of crime remains in the hands of the Police. 
Any measure, therefore, that aims at ensuring a complete registration of crime, 
must take the work out of the hands of the Police. For this purpose, there- 
fore, either a special agency may be organised, or the services of some of the 
officials of the revenue department, such as Tapedars, utilised. As regards 
the investigation of offences, the existing system fully secures the investigation 
by the Police of all serious crime and is not capable of improvement. The 
manner in which offences are imvestigated is, however, susceptible of a creat 
deal of improvement. Although in the case of serious crimes, such as dacoities 
and murders, the investigation is supervised or carried on by Chief Constables 
and Inspectors, the investigation into less serious offences is almost always 
carried on by head constables, and sometimes by constables also. This latter 
class of men possess neither the ability nor the necessary training for the 


detection and investigation of crimes, and they are often, not without reason, 
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sus 1 of fastening crimes on innocent —_ where the detection of the 
real offenders presents any difficulties. It will, therefore, be better if a separate 
Criminal Investigation Department, consisting of men specially trained for the 
purpose, were organised. Such-a measure, moreover, is likely to result in one 
great and obvious advantage. By separating the responsibility for the preven- 
tion of crime, from that of the detection of it, it will take away all incentive 
for securing the largest possible number of convictions and the employment of 
unfair means to that end,”’ 


33. “In our present issue we propose to address ourselves to the questions, 
 Phabade (18), 6th Sett (1) as to whether Police oppression does or does not 
Eng. cols. ”S”S:SsC@ist, and if it does, what steps should be taken to put 
a an effective end to it, (2) whether the organisation of 
the Railway Police is in a satisfactory condition, and if not, what should 
be done to.improve it. With regard to Police oppression, it may be at once 
conceded that physical torture is nowadays getting rather rare, as Police 
Officers are slowly awakening to the fact that violent methods defeat their 
own end, and that confessions obtained by torture are frequently retracted, 
thus imperillmg the success of the case. But, on the other hand, petty 
tyranny prevails as largely as it did before. Against this, neither the 
Police Inspectors nor the Magistrates exercise any effective check. A great 
many of the Magistrates in the mofussil are averse to exposing the wrong- 
doings of the Police, as they not unnaturally believe that such exposure, by 
reason of the discredit it brings on the Police administration, is likely to 
give offence to the District Police Superintendent, who is generally 
supposed—rightly or wrongly—to have great influence with the District 
Magistrate. Until, therefore, there is a separation of judicial and execu- 
tive functions, and the Magistracy is freed from- the control of the execu- 
tive officers, it is impossible to expect that the Magistrates will ever exercise 
any effective check on Police oppression. The existing organisation of the 
Railway Police is not in a satisfactory condition. Being recruited largely from 
the Punjabis, it has got no knowledge of local conditions and is, for that reason, 
rarely successful in the investigation and detection of offences. Furthermore, 
being subordinate to the District Superintendent of Police in the Punjab, it 
rarely receives help from tlie District Police. Two reforms would therefore 
appear to be needed with respect to it: (1) To place it under the direct sub- 
ordination and supervision of the District Superintendents of Police in Sind, 
(2) To recruit it, if not entirely, at least very largely from among Sindhis.”’ 


34. The Dhérwdr Vritta makes the following observations on the subject of 

, | ) Police Reform :—In our opinion the numerical strength 
Suggestions for the reform of the village Police does not need to be increased. It is 

- Dabok Vide CT) uy quite sufficient for village purposes. But one serious 
and llth Sept; Chikitsak defect of the village Police is that they are not of the 
(92), 10th Sept. least use to the District Police, They cannot of 
. | course be held responsible for offences committed in 
‘towns, but evenin connection with dacoities and robberies that take place 
Gn the villages they donot render the least assistance to the District Police. They 
consider that they have fully discharged their duties by simply sending reports 
of offences as soon as they take place within their: jurisdiction. Beyond that 
they never think of doing anything. Not that they are unable to render any real 
help or are quite ignorant and useless; on the contrary, they possess the fullest 
knowledge of events taking place in and near their villages and they are also 
fairly intelligent. The population of villages is not very large and the village 
Police are perfectly aware of the pursuits and avocations of all persons residing 
in the village. But they are not only averse to lend tothe District Police 
the benefit of their local knowledge but some of them are actually in 
secret league with criminals. All this can be attributed to the low remuneration 
which they get and to the absence of strict supervision overthem, The head 
of the District Police has absolutely no jurisdiction over them. He cannot 
in the exercise of his own authority impose the least fine on a village policeman, 
even when he detects the gravest misconduct on his part. His only recourse is to 
make a report to the revenue authorities. It is no wonder then that the 
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village Police are so indifferent about rendering assistance to the District Police. 
Again, if the village Police do show any zeal in’ the discharge of their duties 
and render active assistance in the detection of crime, they are hardly ever 
rewarded as they ought to be. We, therefore, suggest that the salaries of the 
village Police should be increased and that rewards should be granted to them on 
a liberal scale. [The Chikitsak makes some general remarks on the low 
morale of the subordinate Police as at present constituted and suggests that 
educated natives belonging to respectable families should be attracted to the 
force by the offer of suitable pay and prospects. The paper suggests that the 
higher grade Police officers should mix more freely with the Police than they 
do at present. The Dhdrwdr Vritta in its issue of llth September observes 
that the Police force should be recruited more largely than at present from the 
ranks of the educated classes and that departmental examinations should be 
introduced to test the efficiency of the Police in detecting crime. The paper is 
also of opinion that much precious time of the Police which can be profitably 
devoted otherwise is, at present, taken up in ‘ parade. ’| 


35. “The Budget meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council was held 
Sicilia sd as Mall yesterday in the Council Hall, It was a belated 
Lepislative Sonncil. ¥ meeting and was delayed in order that the Land 
Mahrétta (8), 7th Sept.; Record-of-rights Bill might be ready to be taken up 
Native Opinion (34), 11th thereat. The Budget has been in operation for 
Sept.; Kesart (109), 9th nearly the last six months, and the absurdity 
_— of an academical discussion over a_ thing out 
of which half thelife is already taken away, cannot but be obvious to 
the non-official members, who are deputed to the Council by the different 
constituencies to protect their interests. The Budget discussion was lengthy 
without being interesting.......... It is only the elected members that attach 
any importance to the proceedings as affording an opportunity for ventilating 
some of the grievances of their constituents. But very few of them command 
tact and eloquence enough to attract the attention of the official members; and 
to a susceptible mind it only affords amusement to see the waste of so much non- 
official breath in the face of so much official indifference and ungratefulness.’’ 
[The Native Opinion observes :—No interest attaches to the discussion of a 
Stale budget. In other countries, an opportunity is afforded to popular repre- 
sentatives to discuss the budget, but in this couniry the budget debate is 
nothing better than a farce. We wonder when Government will realise the 
utter absurdity of the arrangement. The Kesari writes on the subject as 
follows :—Criticism on a budget which is six months old is apt to be stale like 
the budget itself, but people attach a certain importance to the speeches of 
their elected representatives in the Council during the budget debate, as this 
debate gives the elected members the only opportunity of placing their views 
on important public questions before the Council. After the budget debate 
was over, the Land Record-of-rights Bill was introduced into the Council. 
The drift of the criticism evoked by the measure is given elsewhere. The 
next business before the Council was the withdrawal of the Khoti Bill under 
the orders of the Secretary of State. This demonstrates the dependent con- 
dition of our Legislative Councils, which are mere puppets in the hands of the 
Secretary of State.] 


36. ‘The autumn session of we —— Legislative Council held on 

_ Saturday last at Poona is important for various 

ry e wom Oy: ees First because, the so-called Budget of the 
eee Presidency was presented to the Council and discussion 
invited thereon. We advisedly call it so-called because the Budget is already 
seven months old, being laid before the Council as late as the first week of 
September.......... It shows no balance whatsoever in the Treasury. Had it not 
been for the Imperial grant the Bombay Government would have been long 
before this reduced to bankruptcy. ‘The existing Provincial Contract ought to 
have been revised but the revision is for the present postponed by the Government 
of India, and so the present settlement of Provincial-revenues is to continue till 
the end of March 1905. There have been some important improvements made 
in the expenditure of several departments, especially the Educational, under the 
control of *the Local Government. There have been some remissions and 
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suspensions of land revenue also but all these must be credited, on the admission 
‘of: the Bombay Government, to the bounty of the Imperial Government. The 
present Budget has been framed on the assumption that the season will be 
normal, Every time, however, Government have been disappointed in their 
forecast and even this season the prospects do not seem to be quite cheerful, 
The number of questions asked by Honourable Members was this time unusual] 
large. There is one peculiarity about the questions which are latterly ask 
‘by Councillors. A very large proportion of these relate to the defective land 
Tevenue system of the Bombay Government. The answers given by Govern- 
‘ment are seldom satisfactory, but still there is some good purpose indirectly 
served by these questions,”’ : 


37. Popular assemblies are — believed to be teo prone to degene- 
ee rate into places of unbecoming wranglings, irrelevant 
Sivph. tog cle en Sen railings and no end of personal fav ool ves, in the 
tg eae midst of which it is impossible for sane men to 
discover truth and honest argument. We had thought, however, that these 
‘were evils incidental only to large assemblies, and that if we might confi- 
dently look anywhere for a total elimination of such ‘ Parliamentary ameni- 
ties,’ it should be in the small Legislative Councils which have been called into 
existence in India, and where the large official majority are expected to give 
lessons to their non-official collegues in fairness and generous courtesy of debate. 
.What must be our disappointment and surprise, therefore, at the undoubtedly 
indecorous and unseemly departure from propriety, which characterised the 
utterances of the official members at the last meeting of the local Legis- 
lative Council, His I'xcellency the Governor alone, we are proud to notice, 
being a noble exception? We wish, in particular, to bring into prominence the 
acrimonious personal attack made upon Mr. Jivanji Limjibhai, the misinter- 
pretation put upon the Honourable Mr. Mehta’s remarks on the question of 
wiping off all revenue arrears and the long academical dissertation on the 
duties of private citizens, with which the Honourable Mr, Lely dismissed from 
the region of practical politics the vital question of agricultural banks, and 
propounded views, which, whatever their theoretical soundness, have been 
distinctly abandoned by Lord Curzon’s Government.”’ 


38. “The last meeting of the Legislative Council was looked forward to 
with special interest, because it was expected to clear 
up the doubts that had arisen in connection with the 
remission of the crore and thirty lakhs of land revenue 
sanctioned by the Imperial Government. ‘The Honourable Mr. Parekh and 
the Honourable Mr. Mehta asked questious about it, and Mr. Mehta expressed 
himself satisfied with the information elicited. It turns out that the Bombay 
Government has been more generous than its word, and has remitted more 
than was expected. Mr. Monteath maintained that the Government is hard 
not upon dona fide agriculturists but upon contumacious landlords, and, in 
his reply to Mr. Parekh, the Honourable Member denounced the agitation 
in connection with the Gujardt Revenue Enquiry which, he thought, was 
fomented by certain landlords, with a vehemence and wealth of information 
which must have made the member for Gujarat feel that Mr. Monteath meant 
business.......... One of the most telling speeches made at the meeting last 
Saturday was that of the Honourable Mr. Lely, who spoke on irrigation works 
and agricultural banks. The Honourable member described how in other 
countries the success of co-operative movements was due to self-help on the 
part of the people,...... .. The interpellations put by the non-official members 
touched a wide range and variety of subjects and in spite of the drawback that 
the debate was not held earlier, they can be said to have bestowed much at- 
tention and labour on the representation of the popular view to Government 
and it cannot be disputed that they deserve well of the country.” 


39, “The proceedings of the meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
eae me : Council were rather dull and uninteresting. But 
_, Duydn Prakash (31), 11th 5. i¢ to relieve the dulness of the meeting the 


Voice of India (14), 13th 
Sept. 


-Sept., Eng-cols. =. Honourable Mr. Monteath, towards the end of. the 


‘proceedings, made almost a ferocious attack upon all public workers and the 
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‘Honourable Mr, Parekh in particular. We do admit that there is an element: of 


truth in one part of his reply. What Mr. Monteath:said with regard to the 

per method of seeking redress for grievances is but fair, It would be really 
unfair to bring before the Council grievances due to the action of the subordinate 
and lower staff of Government servants, ‘The straight way is to petition 
the higher officers and it is true that in many eases redress would be obtained 
by this method. But allthe same, we cannot understand why Mr. Monteath 
should have lost his temper in the way he did last Monday. He might have 


.said what he wanted to say in a more sober manner. It is the tone of his 


criticism that we have to find fault with. .To attack Honourable Mem- 
bers like Mr. Parekh in such fashion was in bad taste, especially when 
Mr. Monteath knows that according to the rules of the Council Mr. Parekh 
could not answer such an attack. Such treatment of non-official members 
is not calculated to lessen the friction between official and non-official 
members. With all his vehement invective the Honourable Mr. Monteath 
has not succeeded in carrying conviction to the minds of men as to the 
justness of his ire. For his case is a bad case and he has followed the usual 


“device of an advocate in such cases. Mr. Monteath’s chief armory of offensive 
“weapons against the Honourable Mr. Parekh is the report of the Gujarat In- 


quiry. Mr. Monteath insinuates that that famous inquiry has generally gone 
against Mr. Parekh. It is a matter for regret that a responsible officer of 
Government like Mr. Monteath should thus misrepresent the drift of a 
public inquiry carried on by a Government officer of Mr. Maconochie’s right- 
mindedness. The public have not forgotten that Mr, Maconochie’s inquiry, on 
the whole, substantiated the charges brought to the notice of Government by 
the Honourable Mr.! Parekh and that it-was Government only ‘who rejected some 
of Mr, Maconochie’s findings, modified others and white-washed everybody 
concerned,’ ......... It cannot be denied that Mr. Jivanji has resorted to many 
wrong practices, But Mr. Maconochie does not believe that Mr. Jivanji got 
up the agitation. He says, on the contrary, that Mr. Jivanji had done a 
public service in drawing attention to the complaints in the matter of revenue 


collection.’ 


40. “The keynote of the capital speech made by Mr. Lely at the Legis- 
— lative Council meeting was that those are best helped 

Peas parte speech at the WHO help themselves. Mr. Lely’s object in bringing 
last meeting of the Bombay the matter forward was clearly to show that in 
Legislative Council. the inception and carrying out of these ideas in 
Daily Telegraph and Furope no Government help was afforded, indeed the 
Decean Herald (3), 11th Sept. Jattor did not always look upon the matter even with 
equanimity, but at times thought there was something untoward in these banks, 
The condition of the village populations at the beginning and middle of the last 
century in Europe was not altogether unlike that of some of the villages in 
TR, csisaus All over Europe the credit bank system was started by men 
of small means, without Government aid. The moral which Mr. Lely sought 


to draw from the initiation and ultimate success of these banks in Europe was 


that private individuals with public spirit were neaded to do the same thing 
foe 100m... . 3: --. With rates so high as they are in the villages of India, 
it would be easy to make profitable loans to village banks, while if they were 
made on the personal security of the village members and renewable at 
short periods, they should be quite safe. But one feature of nearly all the 
banks of Europe is that the loans are not to be used for unproductive pur- 
poses. Mr, Moses suggested that reasonable advances should be allowed 
to rayats not only to help them to till their land but also to perform their 
marriage ceremonies and funeral rites, thus rendering them independent of 
sawkars. This is one of the great stumbling blocks in the whole business, 
Government are willing to help the rayat to cultivate his land so as to make 
a profit, for two reasons; one that he may be able to bear taxation better, 


‘and the other that he may no longer be a standing reproach to a paternal and 


benevolent system of government. What Mr. Moses asks for was urged at the 


Allahabad Conference, namely, that a joint share system would help the growth 
-of village banks, and that. with proper-security money might be lent for unpro- 
ductive purposes, such as marriages and funcrals. But such a suggestion was 
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held to be. a dangerous one.. As to lending money for unproductive purposes, 
the moral object of the bank is that it may lead to thrift. me a good rule in 
life that a man should, never borrow for a luxury—and more especially when 
he is drawing on the credit of others. Cheap credit is not necessarily a benefit 
to a man, it may bea curse. If aman goes into debt for. unproductive pur- 
poses, it does not matter much in the long run whether he is in debt to 
a bank or toa bania. If his creditor is humane he will only get deeper into 
debt. But if he borrows for bullocks and seed-corn, for wells and for carts, 
he will see his money increase, and the fruit of his labour return to 
him. He will learn to associate the bank with prudence and thrift, and 
the money-lender with poverty and ruin, On the other hand, when the rayat 
wants a rupee or two for some social purpose, he may go to the sawkar in vain. 
The latter has the rayat on the hip, and may put him to all sorts of incon- 
venience by refusing to lend unless he gives up his connection with the bank. 
The ways of the sawkar are peculiar ; and there is little doubt but that some of 
the spouting philanthropists are his very best friends. They call upon Govern- 
ment to start these banks and to help the rayat, knowing full well that the 
chances are that the latter will soon grow tired of them for the reasons above 
cited, and go back to the convenient but grasping money-lender. The village 
bank has been abundantly explained, aad talked about from various points of 
view. All that the scheme was said to require from Government was a favour- 
able attitude, a favourable law, and a small loan, with a little Government 
supervision. Its success would be a great boon. But the initiation of the 
scheme must come, -as Mr. Lely pointed out, from the people themselves ; and 
before success can be attained the opposition of the money-lenders and the 
crowds of hungry pleaders who hang about the mofussil courts must be over- 
‘come algo,”’ 


41. Mr. Lely considers that agricultural banks can thrive only if they ba 
are started by private enterprise instead of by State ee 

aid. In the course of his remarks on the subject he ee 
took the opportunity to have a fling at educated 
natives for not taking the initiative in starting such banks in the country. 
Mr. Lely’s views are based on the analogy of the peasant banks which are 
at the present day flourishing in Europe and which have been started by 
the efforts of private individuals and in some instances in the face of 
active opposition from the State. The analogy is, however, misleading. 
Can it be pretended for a moment that there exists no difference in the 
conditions prevailing in Europe and India not only in respect of the system 
of administration but also as regards laws and social usages? Why, Govern- 
ment themselves have ever displayed an over-readiness to fling these differ- 
ences in the face of the public whenever an appeal has been made to 
them for conceding political rights to the people. The peasant in Europe 
is much more educated and intelligent than the Indian rayat and, unlike the 
latter, is jealous of his rights and ever ready to resist any attempts made 
by Government to trample them under foot. What 1s more important, he is 
not ruled by an alien Government and is, in consequence, unhampered by 
arbitrary restraints upon his freedom of action. His opposition to the 
measures of Government, however violent, is never construed into disaffection 
or disloyalty as isthe case in India. The Honourable Member was perfectly 
right in remarking that it was incumbent on private citizens to strive with un- 
stinted energy and self-devotion to ameliorate the condition of the illiterate 
peasantry. But he seems to have forgotten that those of us who have done 
so have only been snubbed by Government for their pains, Let Mr. Lely 
answer the following question. Who took the lead in exposing the malprac- 
tices in revenue collections in Gujarat during the recent famine and how far 
have Government appreciated his services? Mr. Jivanji, to whom we allude, 
was certainly not a millionaire nora B.A., LL.B., but an ordinary agriculturist, 
and Mr. Maconochie himself had the frankness to admit the disinterestedness of 
his motives. Yet in spite of this, the Honourable Mr. Monteath had the hardi- 
hood to repeat the self-same insinuations against Mr, Jivanji’s conduct which 
were pronounced by Mr. Maconochie after a careful investigation to be ill- 
founded, Is this not enough to ruffle the equanimity of our publicists? Will 


Jam-e-Jamshed (62), 9th 
Sept. 
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‘Honourable Mr, Parekh in particular, We do admit that there is an element of 
truth in one part of his reply. What Mr. Monteath:said with regard to the 


per method of seeking redress for grievances is but fair, It would be really 
unfair to bring before the Council grievances due to the action of the subordinate 
and lower staff of Government servants, -The straight way is to petition 
the higher officers and it is true that in many eases redress would be obtained 
by this method. But all the same, we cannot understand why Mr. Monteath 
should have lost his temper in the way he did last Monday. He might have 


-said what he wanted to say in a more sober manner. It is the tone of his 


criticism that we have to find fault with. To attack Honourable Mem- 
bers like Mr. Parekh in such fashion was in bad taste, especially when 
Mr. Monteath knows that according to the rules of the Council Mr. Parekh 
‘could not answer such an attack. Such treatment of non-official members 


is not caleulated to lessen the friction between official and non-official 


members. With all his vehement invective the Honourable Mr. Monteath 
has not succeeded in carrying conviction to the minds of men as to the 
justness of his ire. For his case is a bad case and he has followed the usual 


“device of an advocate in such cases. Mr. Monteath’s chief armory of offensive 
“weapons against the Honourable Mr. Parekh is the report of the Gujarat In- 


quiry. Mr. Monteath insinuates that that famous inquiry has generally gone 
against Mr. Parekh. It is a matter for regret that a responsible officer of 
Government like Mr. Monteath should thus misrepresent the drift of a 
public inquiry carried on by a Government officer of Mr. Maconochie’s right- 
mindedness. The public have not forgotten that Mr, Maconochie’s inquiry, on 
the whole, substantiated the charges brought to the notice of Government by 
the Honourable Mr.! Parekh and that it-was Government only ‘who rejected some 
of Mr. Maconochie’s findings, modified others and white-washed everybody 
concerned,’ ......... It cannot be denied that Mr. Jivanji has resorted to many 
wrong practices. But Mr. Maconochie does not believe that Mr. Jivanji got 
up the agitation. He says, on the contrary, that Mr. Jivanji had done a 
public service in drawing attention to the complaints in the matter of revenue 


eollection.’’ 


40. “The keynote of the capital speech made by Mr. Lely at the Legis- 
mar lative Council meeting was that those are best helped 

ag pate speech at the WhO help themselves. Mr. Lely’s object in bringing 
last meeting of the Bombay the matter forward was clearly to show that in 
Legislative Council. the inception and carrying out of these ideas in 
Daily Telegraph and urope no Government help was afforded, indeed the 
Decean Herald (3), 11th Sept. Jatter did not always look upon the matter even with 
equanimity, but at times thought there was something untoward in these banks. 
The condition of the village populations at the beginning and middle of the last 
century in Europe was not altogether unlike that of some of the villages in 
InGies i. All over Europe the credit bank system was started by men 
of small means, without Government aid. The moral which Mr. Lely sought 


to draw from the initiation and ultimate success of these banks in Europe was 


that private individuals with public spirit were nea@ded to do the same thin 

for India.......... With rates so high as they are in the villages of India, 
it would be easy to make profitable loans to village banks, while if they were 
made on the personal security of the village members and renewable at 
short periods, they should be quite safe. But one feature of nearly all the 
banks of Europe is that the loans are not to be used for unproductive pur- 
poses. Mr, Moses suggested that reasonable advances should be allowed 
to rayats not only to help them to till their land but also to perform their 
marriage ceremonies and funeral rites, thus rendering them independent of 
sawkars. This is one of the great stumbling blocks in the whole business, 
Government are willing to help the rayat to cultivate his land so as to make 
a profit, for two reasons; one that he may be able to bear taxation better, 


and. the other that he may no longer be a standing reproach to a paternal and 


benevolent system of government. What Mr. Moses asks for was urged at the 


Allahabad Conference, namely, that a joint share system would help the growth 
of village banks, and that with proper security money might be lent for unpro- 
ductive purposes, such as.marriages and fumerals. But such a suggestion was 
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held to be a dangerous one.. As to lending money for. unproductive. purposes, 
the moral object of the bank is that it may lead to thrift. te a pall rule in 
life that a man should, never borrow for a luxury—and more especially when 
he is drawing on the credit of others. Cheap credit is not necessarily a benefit 
to a man, it may be a curse. If aman goes into debt for. unproductive pur- 
poses, it does not matter much in the long run whether he is in debt to 
a bank ortoa bania. If his creditor is humane he will only get deeper into 
debt. But if he borrows for bullocks and seed-corn, for wells and for carts, 
he will see his money increase, and the fruit of his labour return to 
him. He will learn to associate the bank with prudence and thrift, and 
the money-lender with poverty and ruin, On the other hand, when the rayat 
wants a rupee or two for some social purpose, he may go to the sawkar in vain. 
The latter has the rayat on the hip, and may put him to all sorts of incon- 
venience by refusing to lend unless he gives up his connection with the bank. 
The ways of the sawkar are peculiar ; and there is little doubt but that some. of 
the spouting philanthropists are his very best friends. They call upon Govern- 
ment to start these banks and to help the rayat, knowing full well that the 
chances are that the latter will soon grow tired of them for the reasons above 
cited, and go back to the convenient but grasping money-lender. The village 
bank has been abundantly explained, aad talked about from various points of 
view. All that the scheme was said to require from Government was a favour- 
able attitude, a favourable law, and a small loan, with a little Government 
supervision. Its success would be a great boon. But the initiation of the 
scheme must come, -as Mr. Lely pointed out, from the people themselves ; and 
before success can be attained the opposition of the money-lenders and the 
crowds of hungry pleaders who hang about the mofussil courts must be over- 
‘come algo.”’ 


41. Mr. Lely considers that agricultural banks can thrive only if they 

, are started by private enterprise instead of by State 

—— (62), 9th aid. In the course of his remarks on the subject he 
e took the opportunity to have a fling at educated 
natives for not taking the initiative in starting such banks in the country. 
Mr. Lely’s views are based on the analogy of the peasant banks which are 
at the present day flourishing in Europe and which have been started by 
the efforts of private individuals and in some instances in the face of 
active opposition from the State. The analogy is, however, misleading. 
Can it be pretended for a moment that there exists no difference in the 
conditions prevailing in Europe and India not only in respect of the system 
of administration but also as regards laws and social usages? Why, Govern- 
ment themselves have ever displayed an over-readiness to fling these differ- 
ences in the face of the public whenever an appeal has been made to 
them for conceding political rights to the people. The peasant in Europe 
is much more educated and intelligent than the Indian rayat and, unlike the 
latter, is jealous of his rights and ever ready to resist any attempts made 
by Government to trample them under foot. What is more important, he is 
not ruled by an alien Government and is, in consequence, unhampered by 
arbitrary restraints upon his freedom of action. His opposition to the 
measures of Government, however violent, is never construed into disaffection 
or disloyalty as isthe case in India. The Honourable Member was perfectly 
right in remarking that it was incumbent on private citizens to strive with un- 
stinted energy and self-devotion to ameliorate the condition of the illiterate 
peasantry. But he seems to have forgotten that those of us who have done 
so have only been snubbed by Government for their pains, Let Mr. Lely 
answer the following question. Who took the lead in exposing the malprac- 
tices in revenue collections in Gujarat during the recent famine and how far 
have Government appreciated his services? Mr. Jivanji, to whom we allude, 
was certainly not a millionaire nora B.A., LL.B., but an ordinary agriculturist, 
and Mr. Maconochie himself had the frankness to admit the disinterestedness of 
his motives. Yet in spite of this, the Honourable Mr. Monteath had the hardi- 
hood to repeat the self-same insinuations against Mr. Jivanji’s conduct which 
were pronounced by Mr. Maconochie after a careful investigation to be ill- 
founded, Is this not enough to ruffle the equanimity of our publicists? Will 
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not Mr. Monteath’s attitude tend to deter the boldest arnong us’ from championing 
the cause of the rayats in future? The entire episode of the Gujarat Revenue 
Enquiry, in fact, illustrates the tremendous difficulties which native gentlemén 
have to encounter in making honest efforts to better the lot of their fellow- 
countrymen. And yet with strange inconsistency 4: responsible officer of 
Government publicly castigates them for their ‘apathy’ towards the welfare 
of the rayats. | 


42. The memorable debate in the Council last year on the Land Revenue 
Bill must still be fresh in the minds of.our readers, 
Mr. Mehta’s strictures on the apathy of Government 
in instituting agricultural banks were evidently rank- 
ling in the minds of the official members, and at the 
last meeting of the Council the Honourable Mr. Lely poured out his pent-up 
feelings on the subject in a speech which displayed more eloquence than good 
taste. The Honourable Member attempted to turn the tables on the educated 
natives by castigating them for their failure to awaken a spirit of self-help and 
self-reliance amongst the cultivators.. The attack, however, was quite uncalled 
for and unjustified ; and the way in which the Honourable Member approached 
the subject only serves to confirm the popular conviction as tothe narrow- 
mindedness and intolerance of the present generation of Anglo-Indian officials, 
Mr, Lely accuses the educated classes of always looking up to Government to 
take the initiative in measures intended for the benefit of their illiterate country- 
men. But he does not seem to be correctly informed as to facts. Have not 
the educated classes constantly urged the Government to give a trial to Sir 
William Wedderburn’s scheme for agricultural banks, the central feature of 
which is mutual co-operation among the rayats themselves? Again, does Mr, 
Lely contend that no banks can thrive which are not started by private enter- 
prise? If so, how does he account for the wonderful success achieved by the 
agricultural banks in Egypt? If the Honourable Member had taken the 
trouble to examine the history of the Egyptian banks, he would have found 
good reasons, we are sure, for modifying his opinions on the subject. ['The 
Sdnj Vartamdén makes similar comments. | 


Bombay Samédcha’r (51), 
10th Sept.; Sdnj7 Vartama'n 
(72s), 8th Sept. 


43. We are staunch admirers of the aims and objects of the Indian Nation- 
aude A ae Cun al Congress, but we are ata loss to understand wh 
i ee a, srievan. the Congress leaders should confine their attention 
ces of the subjects of Native SOlely to the defects in the British administration 
Chiefs. and connive at the rottenness and mismanagement 
Narséri Prakdsh(66), 7th yampantin Native States. Can the Congress delegates 
Sept. pretend for a moment that poverty and misery exist 
only in British territory and are absolutely unknown in Native States ? 
Why then should the grievances of the people living in British territory alone 
form the staple dish in the Congress fare? A Bombay contemporary lets the 
cat out of the bag by intorming its readers that the Congress delegates connive 
at the mismanagement prevailing in Native States, because their travelling 
expenses are defrayed by Native Chiefs, who also make handsome donations to the 
Coneress fund. If our contemporary is correct in his information, it must be 
said that the Congressmen, by allowing themselves to be bribed into silence on 
the grievances of the subjects in Native States, bring both their education 
and their patriotism into disrepute. It is devoutly to be hoped, however, 

the subject will engage the attention of the ensuing Congress at Ahmedabad. 


44, ‘Sir Evan James, who won his spurs by services rendered to Govern- 
Adverse comments on the _ ment in this Province, is to be once more amongst 

Vv ° 7 * 
proposal to hang a portrait US 00 the canvas. The fund raised for perpetuating 
of Sir Eyan James, late Com- his memory in Sind has been utilised in painting his 


‘missioner in Sind, in a public portrait, which is proposed to be handed over to the 


place at Kardchi. ublic, and hung in the Frere Hall. We do not know 

ercesestclle cactce: sel that Sir Evan Jarhce has done any service to the public 
of this Province calculated to make them anxious to have his likeness hung 
in a public hall, We know that he was Commissioner in Sind for a number 
of years, that he ingratiated himself with the European community, and 


that he patronized the Muhammadans. But, on the other hand; the disservice - 
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he did by the blow he dealt to local self-government in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, will always rankle in the public mind. The same can be said of his 
attempt to meddle with the permanent Settlement of Bengal, which earned him 
the designation of the Rip Vau Winkle of Sind, and of the policy which ‘he 
consistently followed in Sind and which had the effect of disturbing the 
harmony which existed between the Hindu and Muhammadan communities. 
If Government wish to commiemorate Sir Evan James’ services, by all means 
let them do so, by hanging his portrait in Government House. If the 
Kuropean community desire to doso they cannot find a better place for the 
po than the Sind Club. The Muhammadans also have a sectarian 
nstitution suitable for the same purpose in the Madressah Buildings. But if 
anything is to be done in the name of the general public of the Province or 
even of Karachi, it is only fair that their voice be first heard on the subject.’’ 


45. “ By the time these lines catch the reader’s eye the splendidly executed 

, oil-painting of Sir Evan James will have been unveil- 
ne pa the Frere Hall. Sir Evan James was very 
popular in Sind where his great hospitality, his uniform good nature and 
willingness to investigate and remove as far as possible every grievance that 
troubled the people, are too well remembered to need anv detailed recapi- 
tulation. Sir Evan James never spared himself, but worked day and night in 
making untiring efforts to fulfill his-duties to Government, to ameliorate the 
condition. of the people of Sind, and to advance with all the powers at his 
command the commercial prosperity of Karachi. Some idea of the great hold 
which he had secured on the affections of the people of this province may 
be gathered from the fact that close upon a lakh of rupees were rapidly 
subscribed on his departure to raise fitting memorials of his good work at various 
places in Sind. ‘The money was subscribed in all parts of Sind and by 
every branch of the community ; and the hanging of Sir Evan’s portrait in the 
Frere Hall isa happy and most effectual method of preserving fresh in the 
minds of the public the memory of one who will always be remembered with 
feelings of respect and affection as amongst the best and most able rulers of 


Sind.”’ : 


46, ‘“ Whatever may be the case in other places, herein Hyderabad 
Kuropean Town Inspectors of Police have been weigh- 
Remarks on the work of ed inthe balance and found wanting. ‘There could 
Eurepean Town Inspectors he little doubt that ever since we have had European 
of Police, Hyderabad. T T h Rs We i 
Prabhat (44), 3th Aug, town Inspectors, the number of thefts has been 
Eng. cols. steadily on the increase, and the recovery of stolen 
property, or the arrest of offenders is almost un- 
known. We (lo not wish to imply that Native Town Inspectors are necessarily 
better men. By no means. But if the duties of Police Town Inspectors are to 
be discharged well, a thorough knowledge of places and men is absolutely neces- 
sary ; and there is no gainsaying the fact that the Native Town Inspectors have 
in this respect a decided advantage over their Kuropean brethren. We are 
told that Mr. Kinnersley generally used to be onhis legs after 12 o’clock at 
night. Yetit isa matter of common knowledge that in his days thefts were 
more frequent than in the days of his predecessor. Would it not, under the ; 
circumstances, be better to post here a Native Town Inspector with consider- 
able experience ? Certainly the present disgraceful state of affairs must be put 
a stop to.”’ 


47. “ Apropos of the re-organisation scheme of the Government Telegraph 
Department sanctioned by the Secretary of State on 
_ Grievances of Mubam- the recommendation of the Government of India, our 
— een 7 the attention hasbeen called to the status, or rather the 
9 ae want of status, of the Muhammadan community in this 
-Hag (43), oth Sept., ' , ' : 
Eng. cols. Department. And it may without exaggeration be said 
: that our co-religionists have simply no standing in this 
branch of the public service. Out of the 2,335 members of the signalling 
establishment there are no more than 20 Mussalmans. We further note that 
of the 81 Sub-Assistant Superintendents there is mot a single Muhammadan | 
This state of things is undoubtedly most: deplorable. All the more so 
con 967—9 . 
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because in the case of the Telegraph Department there does not even exist 
the excuse that is urged in explanation of the paucity of. Muhammadans 
in the Revenue, Judicial and similar Departments. Telegraph employes 
may without detriment be selected and are in fact selected from amo 
men who have generally no pretensions to high academic training. 
that is required is activity, intelligence and power of endurance. In these 
respects the Muhammadans are equal to the other communities, and perhaps 
even superior to some.......... What, then, is needed is some encouragement 
to Muhammadans to join the department. Now, how is this to be done? 
The Director General of Telegraphs can no doubt do much if he wishes, and we 
trust he will take the question into consideration. But it appears to us that 
after all the Telegraph authorities will hardly care to trouble themselves much 
about an adequate proportion of Muhammadans being taken in the department, 
They can hardly concern themselves with the political aspect of the question. 
The statesmen and administrators who carry on the government of the country 
realize the danger of a large and important factor of the population lagging so far 
behind the other communities, It is they particularly who are in a position to 
feel for Muhammadans, for they corse in daily contact with them. We therefore 
appeal not only to the Director General but more especially to the Government. 
The grievance is not of a local character and can hardly be remedied by the 
local authorities, If the Supreme Government moves in the matter and fixesa 
due proportion of places to be bestowed on Muhammadans—provided these can 
befound able and willing to take up the work—then, we feel confident, the 
position of our co-religionists will begin to improve in the Telegraph as it is 
doing in other departments.” 


Legislution. 


48, The Shubha Suchak comments as follows on the Land Record-of-rights 
Bill:—It is contended that the present measure will 
Comments on the Land beof material help in the collection of land revenue, in 
oe Bin ec; <a, the advance and recovery of takavi loans, and in the 
iubha Suchak (136), 5th were 4: 
Sept.; Pratod (128), 8th &cquisition of land for public purposes, As regards 
Sept. the collection of assessment, we think no difficulty 
is experienced at present which the Bill is intended to 
overcome. As regards takavi loans also, we doubt if any one outside the ranks 
of the official sponsors of the Bill will be found seriously to contend that the 
proposed record of rights will serve in any way to improve the present ano- 
malous system of advancing and recovering fakavi loans, Moreover, it is a 
settled principle in all civilised countries that legislation should strictly keep 
pace with the progressive requirements of society and that it should never be 
resorted to unless there is a distinct want felt for it. In che case of the present 
Bill, the fact that no such want has been expressed by the leading agriculturists 
in the Province furnishes a conclusive proof against its necessity. We have not 
the least doubt that Government are actuated by the best of motives in intro- 
ducing the Bill, but it is equally clear to us, on the other hand, that when the 
measure is lett to be worked by low-paid village accountants, the beneficent 
objects aimed at by Government in introducing it are sure to be defeated. ‘The 
majority of agriculturists are illiterate and would easily be duped when 
left to the tender mercies of the village accountant, who is by no means 
conspicuous for his scrupulous honesty of purpose. The supervision of higher 
revenue Officers will in most cases be superficial and can hardly be depended 
upon as an effective safeguard against the unscrupulousness of the village 
accountant. Wethink that registers prepared under these circumstances will 
hardly possess any value as evidence in a court of law. [The Pratod comments 
on the bill in a somewhat similar strain.] 


49, The Bill seems intended to remove the difficulties experienced by 
Mamlatdars and other revenue officers in collecting 


Jagadhitechchhu (103), 6th information about rights in land in pursuance of 


Sept.; Muda Vritta (16), 


8th Sept. orders issued by Government after the passing of the 
Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill. It is, however, 
doubtful whether Government are justified in having recourse to statutory aid 
for facilitating their revenue administration. However that may be, the 
present Bill, when passed into law, will doubtless serve as an additional 


’ 
, 


_ Instrument of oppression in the hands of Government officials. Moreover, 
the registers prepared by village accountants will turn out to be as fallacious and. 
misleading as similar records prepared originally by the subordinates of the 
Survey Department and it is the ignorant and illiterate rayat, who must 
necessarily go to the wall in consequence of the corruption and intrigues of 
the wily village accountant. In the face of this probable injustice to the 
rights of the rayats, the arguments urged by “Government in favour of the Bill 
appear to us scarcely convincing. We, therefore, advise our countrymen to enter 
& vigorous protest against the Bill. [The Moda Vritta observes that the 
object of Government in introducing the Bill is only to prepare the way for 
enforcing the provisions of the Amended Land Revenue Code.} 


50. We pointed out last time that the Bill contains no hire to meet 
the difficulties that would be experienced in prepar- 
Kesart (109), 9th Sept. = ing the initial record of rights ‘in land, The Bill 
should have contained some explanation of the manner in which the rights of 
khoti tenants would be entered in the register. It would not only be utterly 
impolitic to entrust the duty of deciding between the conflicting rights of khots 
and tenants to the village accountant and revenue officers but would lead to much 
unnecessary litigation. Government know very well how tenaciously the people 
cling to their rights in land and it would not at all be surprising if they try 
to get the Kulkarni to extend the limits of such rights, if possible. The pre- 
paration of the initial register, therefore, should be entrusted to persons 
conversant with law. It may be the intention of Government to frame rules, 
after the passing of the present measure, for preventing the indiscriminate entry of 
rights in land in the register merely on the strength of the information of vertain 
interested parties, but we think that the Bill itself should contain some provision 
on the point. Unless this is done, the people will not be reconciled to the measure. 
The Punjab Act contains some directions on the mode of preparing the initial 
register but the present Bill contains none, We do not know how the mistake 
occurred ; but that it has occurred there can be no doubt whatever. The same 
difficulties that we have referred to above as likely to be experienced in pre- 
paring the initial register, must recur in respect of the register of mutations. 
There is a section in the Bill which authorises the village accountant and 
revenue officers to call for and inspect any documents before modifying an entry 
on the strength of the information given to them by a person acquiring a new : 
right in land by inheritance, purchase, &c., but such inquiry must necessarily be a 
brief and of a summary nature. ‘There is no provision inthe Bill that the oe 
att. who will be deprived of his right, will even receive any notice of such 
eprevation or be allowed a hearing in the matter. Nay, the village accountant 
is even authorised to change an entry on independent information. Thus, parties 
having rights in land will be made to forfeit these behind their backs as it were, and 
will not even knowthat they have lost them! Itis plain, however, that Govern- 
ment do not intend that the measure should lead to such an anomaly. Itis true 
that the inquiry conducted by village authorities and revenue officers must 
necessarily be of a summary character, but the nature of such inquiry is tosome 
extent indicated in the Mamlatdar’s Courts Act. This could,in our opinion, have 
been done in the present Billalso, The village accountant or the revenue oflicers 
must not be invested with any undue importance under the proposed measure. . 2 
We do not deny at the same time that these officers must have all the e 
necessary facilifies to prepare a correct record of rights. The provision in the 
Bill that a suit relating to land should be accompanied by an extract from the 
register is, in our opinion, undesirable and inexpedient at present, although it 
might with advantage be introduced when the registers are finally prepared. It 
is not also proper that Collectors should have authority to refuse assistance 
to Inamdarsin cases where no extract from the register is forthcoming, We 
_— the Bill will be amended in the Select Committee on the lines indicated 
above, 


Education. 


51. The public clamour against the Report of the Universities Commission 
seems to us to be entirely unmeaning. When one 

, Adverse comments on the nation rules over another by force, the system’ of 
pean seem of University education it introduces among the subject-people 
“Aussie ye (85), 7th Sept. an never be ennobling or. wholesome. India 18 


no exception to this rule. The goal of the present 
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36. 


system of University education in India is not to promote the well-being 
of the ruled, but ‘to secure the interest of the rulers, Consequently, it is 
necessary to change the aim and direction of the system of higher education in 
India, It is useless to expect any good from a system of education which is not 
national in its aim and conception. To introduce sucha system in India, it is 
essential that it must be entirely under popular control. We must direct. 
all our energies, therefore, to secure sucha system of education instead of 
wasting out breath in protesting against the recommendations of the Universi-. 
ties Commission. : 


52. Commenting on the recommendation of the Universities Commission 
to include Philosophy in the compulsory group of 
Report of the Universities subjects in the B.A. course and to relegate History 


Commission. and Political Economy to the optional group, the 
Pg i (16), 7th Sept., he pete says :—‘‘ Under the existing system History 
and Politisal Economy form part of the compulsory 


B.A. course prescribed by the Bombay University. They were deliberately 
and after very careful consideration included in the B.A. curriculum at 
the instance of some of our best educationists. These subjects are now to be 
relegated to the optional branch. We do not think this is any improve- 
ment upon the existing curriculum. It is highly desirable that every 
Indian graduate should know History and Political Economy. Indians are 
alittle bit too much of philosophers and our Universities should aim not 
at strengthening this marked tendency by making Philosophy compulsory for 
all students but rather at bringing the Indian mind into close contact with 
those concrete social and political events of absorbing interest which constitute 
the history of advanced countries hke England, and with those economic 
phenomena which have built up the modern science of economics. The study of 
these is of the highest importance to Indians, and it is a pity that the Com- 
mission have made it possible for Indian youths to obtain a degree although they 
may be wholly ignorant of even the elementary principles of Natural Science, 
of the pregnant lessons of European History and of the invaluable teachings of 
Political Economy.” | . 


Municipalities. 


53. ‘' His Excellency Lord Northcote, while presiding last Friday week 
net : over the public meeting held in Poona for the purpose 
ee pe hi of considering what steps should be taken to perpetuate 


ment in the Presidency. the memory of the late Sardar Dorabji Padam}ji, took 
Praja Busdhe (22), 7th the opportunity of laying before the public his views 

Sept., Iing. cols.; Kalpataru on local self-government.......... g 

(106), 7th Sept. g We agree with His 


Excellency that this question is undoubtedly a vexed 
one. ut, we think, the time has arrived when further trials in appointing non- 
official Presidents of Municipalities in the Bombay Presidency can be safely made. 
The experiment where it has been tried has proved suvcessful in a majority 
of cases, and where it has not succeeded the failure is due to the appointment 
of a round man in asquare hole. We believe there is no dearthof really 
capable and intelligent men in most cities and even towns possessing the 
requisite public spirit to take up the presidentships of the Municipalities. 
Holding as we do this view, we repeat that the time has arrived when further 
trials can safely be made in this direction. In making these trials, however, 
it is necessary that the authorities should take special care to appoint the 
right sort of men to the presidentships of the Municipalities, for unless this 
is done there is very little chance of the experiment proving successful.’? 
[The Kalpataru, in writing on the same subject, observes that it is vain to 
look for men of the type of Sardar Dorabji in mofussil towns and that it would 


not, therefore, be right to withhold the privilege of electing a non-official 


president from mofussil Municipalities on this ground. | 


54. “In the eventful year 1896, when a new epidemic convulsed the City 

: of Bombay and subsequently when the best efforts of 

Romarks on the operations the Municipality, of Government, and of the Plague 
af ~ ee City !mprove- “Committee could, after a waste of lakhs of rupees, 
Voice of India (14), 13th Show very little success in combating the fell disease, 
Sept. vee _ anew cure for the City’s ills suggested itself to the 


Government of Lord Sandhurst. This was the organiza- 
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tion of the Improvement Trust. The question which is to be seriously considered 
to-day is this, Has the Improvement Trust made any satisfactory and 
rapid progress with the urgent work entrusted to it? The first thing it did was 
to create a feeling of insecurity and distrust by refusing to allow the press and 
the public to be present at its meetings. The plea for this purdah policy was 
to prevent speculation ; whereas experience showed that it was this very secrecy 
that gave rise to a good deal of speculation. But at last wiser counsels prevail- 
ed and the Trust was pleased to lift its veil. Then issued paper schemes, one 
after another. The public saw that there wasno method whatever in the 
formulation of improvement and street schemes. What they expected was that 
the Trust would first prepare a general skeleton scheme for improving the 
whole City, and then undertake particular schemes forming fitting parts 
of one harmonious whole. But nothing of the sort was done. In the first 
place the Trust thought of enriching itself by letting out plots for embel- 
lishing the City rather than for improving its sanitation. Localities that were 
ill-ventilated and over-crowded became or threatened to become more insanitary, 
and then the Trust evolved a few street schemes which, while forming no part of 
any general or settled programme, seemed to leave untouched the insanitary areas 
in the neighbourhood which required urgent improvement. Further, even this 
incongruous set of schemes is worked in such a leisurely fashion as to make one 
think that the Board is blissfully oblivious of the break-neck pace at which it 
was brought into existence and the City saddled with an enormous annual 
expenditure for its maintenance. he report of the past year shows that, of 
the eight schemes notified, the Trust has practically completed Only one. Some 
progress has been made in the acquisition of properties required for Scheme 
No, II, and little or no progress-with the rest. Such a slow rate of progress requires 
explanation. The Board sees the necessity of it and gives a history of the 
difficulties besetting the work of acquisition of properties. We are not disposed 
to belittle these difficulties. But what seems strange is that the Board should 
have realized these difficulties only after the promulgation of as many as eight 
schemes. It is only after four years’ experience that it learns the wisdom of 
finishing one thing before taking up another. It would be well for the Board 
to bearin mind the result of this indiscretion on its part. Not to speak of 
thousands spent on these paper schemes that are hanging fire, grievous hardship 
is inflicted on owners of houses falling within the notified schemes. All 
dealings in regard to such premises are at a standstill, and the owners do not 
even think it expedient to incur expenditure on repairs and improvements. 
We are not among those who despair of seeing any practical good coming out of 
the Improvement Trust. On the other hand, we are of opinion that under the 
oresent circumstances such a body can accomplish a good deal in improving 
the sanitation of the City, if it sits down to work in a settled and systematic 
manner. The sum-total of its four years’ work comes merely to this—clearance 
of Nagpada, a comparatively very small area ; erection of a few model chawls; 
and promulgation of schemes hastily formulated and airily shelved after notifica- - 
tion! Itis to be hoped however that, with the experience of the past and 
with improved methods of working, the Trust will now exert itself to justify 


its existence and give the public every year a satisfactory record of work done in 
the direction of improving insanitary areas,”’ 


Native States. 


55. The British authorities may have some excuse for not realising the 


present financial position of our Native States, but 


Present financial position the Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
9f some Native States. 


Past ee ments cannot plead ignorance in the matter. It is 
Pie = Vrieel te a surprising, therefore, that they should invite many 
Sept. Native Chiefs, whose treasuries are far from full, to 

attend the Delhi Durbar so as to lend eclat to the Im- 
perial pageant. It is all very well for the paramount power to insist on receiving 
the homage of its feudatories at an Imperial Durbar, but is it not its duty at the 
same time to consider what the effect of such insistence will be upon the already 
depleted exchequers of the Native Chiefs. Many of them are deeply em- 
barrassed in consequence of a succession of calamities overtaking their States 
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ie | and the additional strain of a large expenditure for attending the Imperial Assem- 
ie blage at Delhi will surely drive them to the verge of bankruptcy. A Govern- 
ment which takes the impecunious Indian rayat to task for his thriftless and 
extravagant habits and occasionally preaches a homily on economy to an Indian 
Chief should think twice before imposing a heavy financial strain on its feuda- 
tories. The financial position of many a Native Chief is worse than that of an 
ordinary peasant, and it behovesthe Supreme Government to realise the un- 
wisdom of insisting upon the attendance of such Chiefs at the Delhi Durbar, 
The Native Chiefs have fully shown their loyalty to the British Raj 
more than once in the past, and they can well be excused on. the 
ground of poverty from availing themselves of an opportunity of demon- 
. strating it once more. The accounts recently published of the financial condition 
4 of the Idar State bear out our contention and make us wish that the purse of a 
i gallant ruler like Maharaja Sir Pratapsing had been as long and full to over- 
flowing as his generosity and other princely virtues. [The Moda Vritta, writing 
j in a similar strain, deplores the alleged impecuniosity cf several Indian Chiefs 
q and observes that it would be well if Lord Curzon were to add one more to his 
| already long list of Commissions and direct an inquiry into the finances of 
Native States. | , 
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4 56, ‘It is not only in general policy that our Durbar has been illiberal 
7 and retrograde, but there is a sort of slovenliness and 
: Alleged laxity in the yemissness in the transaction of routine business as well. 
slete en of the Kolh4pur Jngpite of the many Appellate Courts, judicial business 
pce (36), 10th Sept, 18 only tardily disposed of, while the High Court 
Eng. cols. work is egregiously behind time. In the business 
transacted by the Council of administration or by 
the individual members of that body as heads of the several departments, deplo- 
rable dilatoriness seems to have been often manifested. But there is evinced an 
extraordinary degree of promptness when orders of confiscations or attachments 
are to be issued in the case of Brahmins holding Vatans or when they are to be 
served with minatory notices. Beyond the pale of this pious work of the 
elevation of one caste and ill-treatment of the other, all business of State seems 
to our highest officials to be of trumpery importance and such as can wait for 
any length of time, First and foremost appears to us the lamentable lack of 
sympathy for the municipal government of the town....... .. Other cases of 
woeful if not wanton delay in the transaction of State business can be cited, 
but all that comes to our knowledge must not see the light of day. The 
teeth are ours and the lips are ours also, as the vernacular adage says, and we 
refrain from revelations not very creditable to the State authorities.”’ 


57. “Wehad commented in these columns on the circular reserving 50 
a. pes per cent. of the appointments in the Kolhdpur State 
in the State service member, 10Fr the backward castes and had pointed out that it 
of the backward castes in WaS @ most vicious order. But we had hoped that on 
Kolhépur State. the return of His Highness from England the order 
Natwe Opinion (84), 7th would be cancelled. Our hopes, however, have yet to 
Sept. Hing, woke. be realised. In the address presented to His Highness 
at the Ratnagar Palace in Bombay by the representatives of the backward 
classes, the Maharaja was eulogised for showing admirable courage in issuing 
the said circular. These self-constituted representatives of the backward classes 
must have a very faint notion of ‘admirable courage’ indeed! But after all 

they represented the backward classes, and we do not blame them for the back- © 
a wardness they exhibited in graSping the full meaning of the term and its 
4) bearing on the above order. We have hopes, however, that better counsels 
aa would prevail with the Maharaja and that he would be induced to cancel this 
Ht _ Objectionable order promulgated perhaps in haste and without due consideration. 
. of the rights of his other subjects, It is really a pity that our Princes should 
ae follow a policy of partiality in spite of its pernicious results and in spite of the 
a fact that they are invested with powers of administvation by the British Gov- 
| ernment on the understanding that they will carry on the administration 
r f judiciously and impartially and without making any caste distinctions. 
ie _ _‘We regret that we have often to comment on such incidents, Wefully realize 
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the Maharaja’s difficulties; but he ought to rise above them as he bas to 
rule not over the Marathas alone but over Brahmins, Parbhus and Shenvis as 
well. Our Native Princes are often said to be incapable of ruling their States 
and such incidents as the present will certainly be eagerly seized by the 
rulers to express an unfavourable opinion on their administration.” 


58. “ While the Indian public was expecting that Mr. Garret would be 
punished by the Government for his high-handed 
Comments on the arrest of conduct in connection with the rath yatra ceremony, 
ge so cay (44) bth Sent. the Calcutta Gazette announces his promotion 
’ pt., RF | | 1 ; . : 
Eng. cols. rom a sub. protem, Joint Magistrate he is made a 
First Grade Joint Magistrate. If this is not setting 
a premium on high-handedness, what isit then? Here isa Magistrate who goes 
out of his way and unnecessarily insists upon a religious ceremony being finish- 
ed by a certain hour. The venerable Raja of Puri humbly points out to him 
the difficulties which lie in the way of compliance with such an order and prays 
to him to withdraw it. But the Magistrate refuses point-blank to listen to 
reason. ‘The Kaja in despair appeals to the higher authorities. This throws 
the Magistrate into a passion and he forthwith proceeds to wreak vengeance 
upon the Raja and subjects him to a series of insults and indignities. Can 
there be anything more outrageousr And yet what is the notice that the 
Government takes of it? It quietly promotes the wrong-doer. We confess 
we had expected better things of Sir John Woodburn’s Government.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


59. Mr. Ramanbhai Mahipatram Nilkanth, B.A., LL.B., a leading member of 
en ea the Ahmedabad Congress Committee, was on a visit to 
Broach in connection with the roach last week to collect subscriptions for defraying 
ensuing National Congress at the cost of the ensuing meeting of the Congress at Ah- 
Ahmedabad, medabad. <A public meeting was convened at Broach 
os 7 sane (8), flit for the purpose last Friday, and was presided over by 
Sept. eee Mr. Pranlal S, Vakil. A crier had been sent round the 
town to inform the public of the meeting, but such 
is the apathy of our people towards the Congress movement that not more than 
30 persons attended the meeting, A Committee was appointed to collect funds, 
as well as exhibits for the Industrial Exhibition, which is to be held in connec- 
tion with the Congress. [The Broach Samachar reports that a deputation of 
several influential citizens interested in the Congress movement waited upon 
some Parsi merchants in the city who have promised substantial pecuniary help 
to the movement. According to the paper the total subscriptions collected 
till now by the Committee amount to Rs. 300.] 


60. The Bombay correspondent of the Kesari, in giving an account of 
the Ganpati celebration in Bombay, writes :—The 
oe celebration 10  gelebration of the Ganpati ype Par Bombay, began 
| : on 5th September and it is gratifying to note that 
vous Lita public Ganvatis have been installed and melas 
formed at various places in the city as usual. Lectures and readings On religious 
subjects are also being given in connection with the celebration, It is impos- 
sible to reproduce the substance of each and every lecture, because they are 
given simultaneously in different places and your correspondent cannot of 
course be present at more than one at a time. It will suffice therefore to give 
the names of the lecturers and the subjects of their lectures, The first lecture 
of the series was delivered by Kamalakar Shastri Vidwansa, the subject of his 
discourse being ‘ Ashramadharma ’ (duties of the (four) stages of a Hindu’s life). 
Mr, Laxman Ramchandra Pangarkar, B.A., lectured on ‘ Bhagwatdharma, ’ Dr. 
Deshmukh presiding. Mr. K.N. Athlye, Editor of the Keralkokila, discoursed 
on the life of Ramdas. Mr. Vishvanath Abaji Marathe chose for his theme ‘ our 
system of education’ and Mr, Gajanan B. Vaidya spoke on ‘Idol Worship.’ 
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and the additional strain of a large expenditure for attending the Imperial Assem- 
blage at Delhi will surely drive them to the verge of bankruptcy. A Govern. 
ment which takes the impecunious Indian rayat to task for his thriftless and 
extravagant habits and occasionally preaches a homily on economy to an Indian 
Chief should think twice before imposing a heavy financial strain on its feuda- 
tories. The financial position of many a Native Chief is worse than that of an 
ordinary peasant, and it behovesthe Supreme Government to realise the un- 
wisdom of insisting upon the attendance of such Chiefs at the Delhi Durbar. 
The Native Chiefs have fully shown their loyalty to the British Raj 
more than once in the past, and they can well be excused on. the 
ground of poverty from availing themselves of an opportunity of demon- 
strating it once more. The accounts recently published of the financial condition 
of the Idar State bear out our contention and make us wish that the purse of a 
gallant ruler like Maharaja Sir Pratapsing had been as long and full to over- 
flowing as his generosity and other princely virtues. [The Moda Vritta, writin 
in a similar strain, deplores the alleged impecuniosity cf several Indian Chiefs 
and observes that it would be well if Lord Curzon were to add one more to his 
already long list of Commissions and direct an inquiry into the finances of 
Native States. | | 


56. “It is not only in general policy that our Durbar has been illiberal 
and retrograde, but there is a sort of slovenliness and 
Alleged laxity in the yemissness in the transaction of routine business as well. 
Me tit of the Kolhapur Tnspite of the many Appellate Courts, judicial business 
Samarth (36), 10th Sept, 48 only tardily disposed of, while the High Court 
Eng. cols. work is egregiously behind time. In the business 
transacted by the Council of administration or by 
the individual members of that body as heads of the several departments, deplo- 
rable dilatoriness seems to have been often manifested. But there is evinced an 
extraordinary degree of promptness when orders of confiscations or attachments 
are to be issued in the case of Brahmins holding Vatans or when they are to be 
served with minatory notices. Beyond the pale of this pious work of the 
elevation of one caste and ill-treatment of the other, all business of State seems 
to our highest officials to be of trumpery importance and such as can wait for 
any length of time, First and foremost appears to us the lamentable lack of 
sympathy for the municipal government of the town....... .. Other cases of 
woeful if not wanton delay in the transaction of State business can be cited, 
but all that comes to our knowledge must not see the light of day. The 
teeth are ours and the lips are ours also, as the vernacular adage says, and we 
refrain from revelations not very creditable to the State authorities.” 


57. “Wehad commented in these columns on the circular reserving 50 
_,.. percent. of the appointments in the Kolhdépur State 
. — en sageatie Bi HORS. for the backward castes and had pointed out that it 
m rs ee 
of the backward castes in WaS @ most vicious order, But we had hoped that on 
Kolh4pur State. the return of His Highness from England the order 
ano en (34), 7th would be cancelled. Our hopes, however, have yet to 
os oo be realised. In the address presented to His Highness 
at the Ratnagar Palace in Bombay by the representatives of the backward 
classes, the Maharaja was eulogised for showing admirable courage in issuing 
the said circular. These self-constituted representatives of the backward classes 
must have a very faint notion of ‘admirable courage’ indeed! But after all 
they represented the backward classes, and we do not blame them for the back- 
wardness they exhibited in graSping the full meaning of the term and its 
bearing on the above order. We have hopes, however, that better counsels 
would prevail with the Maharaja and that he would be induced to cancel this 
objectionable order promulgated perhaps in haste and without due consideration. 
of the rights of his other subjects, It is really a pity that our Princes should 
follow a policy of partiality in spite of its pernicious results and in spite of the 
fact that they are invested with powers of administration by the British Gov- 
ernment on the understanding that they will carry on the administration 
judiciously and impartially and without making any caste distinctions. 
We regret that we have often to comment on such incidents, We fully realize 
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the Maharaja’s difficulties; but he ought to rise above them as he bas to 
rule not over the Marathas alone but over Brahmins, Parbhus and Shenvis as 
well. Qur Native Princes are often said to be incapable of ruling their States 
and such incidents as the present will certainly be eagerly seized by the 
rulers to express an unfavourable opinion on their administration.” 


58. ‘“ While the Indian public was expecting that Mr. Garret would be 
punished by the Government for his high-handed 
Comments on the arrest of conduct in connection with the rath yatra ceremony, 
er Tae the Calcutta Gazette announces his promotion 
rabhat (44), 6th Sept, 7 ; 
Eng. cols. rom a sub. protem, Joint Magistrate he is made a 
| First Grade Joint Magistrate. If this is not setting 
a premium on high-handedness, what isit then? Here isa Magistrate who goes 
out of his way and unnecessarily insists upon a religious ceremony being finish- 
ed by a certain hour. The venerable Raja of Puri humbly points out to him 
the difficulties which lie in the way of compliance with such an order and prays 
to him to withdraw it. But the Magistrate refuses point-blank to listen to 
reason. ‘The Raja in despair appeals to the higher authorities, This throws 
the Magistrate into a passion and he forthwith proceeds to wreak vengeance 
upon the Raja and subjects him toa series of insults and indignities. Can 
there be anything more outrageous? And yet what is the notice that the 
Government takes of it? It quietly promotes the wrong-doer. We confess 
we had expected better things of Sir John Woodburn’s Government.’ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


59. Mr. Ramanbhai Mahipatram Nilkanth, B.A., LL.B., a leading member of 
(iis ial ain te the Ahmedabad Congress Committee, was ona visit to 
Broach in connection with the roach last week to collect subscriptions for defraying 
ensuing National Congress at the cost of the ensuing meeting of the Congress at Ah- 
Ahmedabad, medabad. A public meeting was convened at Broach 
er pra (3), tHe for the purpose last Friday, and was presided over by 
R oy sree ER Mr. Pranlal S, Vakil. A crier had been sent round the 
town to inform the public of the meeting, but such 
is the apathy of our people towards the Congress movement that not more than 
30 persons attended the meeting, A Committee was appointed to collect funds, 
as well as exhibits for the Industrial Exhibition, which is to be held in connec- 
tion with the Congress. [The Broach Samachar reports that a deputation of 
several influential citizens interested in the Congress movement waited upon 
some Parsi merchants in the city who have promised substantial pecuniary help 
to the movement. According to the paper the total subscriptions collected 
till now by the Committee amount to Rs. 300. | . 


60. The Bombay correspondent of the Kesari, in giving an account of 
the Ganpati celebration in Bombay, writes :—The 
—— celebration 12 gelebration of the Ganpati festival in Bombay, began 
: on 5th September and it is gratifying to note that 
Fe Oe ee teumin ave bon Ted a mee 
formed at various places in the city as usual. Lectures and readings 0n religious 
subjects are also being given in connection with the celebration, It is impos- 
sible to reproduce the substance of each and every lecture, because they are 
given simultaneously in different places and your correspondent cannot of 
course be present at more than one at a time. It will suffice therefore to give 
the names of the lecturers and the subjects of their lectures, The first lecture 
of the series was delivered by Kamalakar Shastri Vidwansa, the subject of his 
discourse being ‘ Ashramadharma ’ (duties of the (four) stages of a Hindu’s life). 
Mr. Laxman Ramchandra Pangarkar, B.A., lectured on ‘ Bhagwatdharma, ’ Dr. 
Deshmukh presiding. Mr. K.N. Athlye, Editor of the Keralkokila, discoursed 
on the life of Ramdas. Mr. Vishvanath Abaji Marathe chose for his theme ‘our 
system of education’ and Mr. Gajanan B, Vaidya spoke on ‘Idol Worship.’ 
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61, Mr. Antaji Damodar Kale, writing to the Kesari, gives the following 
account of the efforts made by him to popularise the 
A short account of Mr. A. ‘pice fund’ movement inthe Koldba and Ratndcgiri 
D. Kale’s efforts to popular. Thistricts:—I leftmy native placeon the last Dassera day 
ise the ‘ pice fund ’ movement. ; . o*. tags ae 
Kesari (109), 9th Sept. with the object of popularising the ‘pice fund’ move- 
ment and visited Daihanu, Bassein, Alibég and other 
places, At Déhd4nu my mission was ridiculed. At Bassein and Alibdg, too, I 
did not receive much support. I next went to Roha, Revdanda and other 
places. The first meeting was held at Akshi, where I spoke for three hours on 
the objects of the movement. Subscriptions were not limited to one pice; any 
amount contributed was welcome. Committees were formed in each village and 
the collections left in the hands of a local treasurer to inspire public confidence. 
A second meeting was held at Nagaon, where the objects of the movement 
proved acceptable to the people. This meeting was followed by another at 
Revdanda. I did not ask anything for myself. I did not care also how 
my family fared during my absence. When the people found that I was 
a disinterested worker they came forward to support the movement. I had 
formed a fixed resolution not to return home unless I succeeded in popularis- 
ing the movement in as many as one hundred villages. I was able to do this 
within eight months. Some persons took pity upon my family and contributed 
small sums for their support. The annual report about the progress of 
the movement will be published shortly and, therefore, I shall not take much of 
your space. Many of our public movements like the Congress, the Cow- 
Protection Society, are languishing for want of pecuniary support and the 
‘pice fund’ movement is, I venture to think, a simple remedy to over- 
come the pecuniary difficulty. I have to request the treasurers and volunteers 
of the various local committees to collect all promised contributions and to 
send receipts for the amounts in their hands to the following address :—‘ A. 
D. Kale, care of Dr. Deshmukh, Bombay.’ 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th September 1902, 
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. Ganpati celebration in Bombay oes vt oe 54 


Ganpati celebrations held at various places i in India ... ae 55 
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List of Newspapers and Perivdicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist J uly 1902.) | 


jain @ — ° aes enact ~<s ow ° —_— Wihidheadd 
Ee —_ 


| we ee ae eet - - sah 
‘ 


No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Circulae 


ENGLISH. 


Bombay East Indian... Bombay... .. Weekly os ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 35 


] oes) 940 
2 Bombay Weekly Beho ne Do. ne pee Do. ae ee Frank Baptista we @ee eee 4 500 
- 
3 | Dail Telegraph and Poona ... jot he ..| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly. b 
“oe Herald. | employed in the ‘anaes Press, » Bombay. { ares 
4 | East and West " Bombay... __ ,,.; Monthly ...| Frank Baptista ..  .. me” Net 
5 | Indian Social Reformer Do. ... wee, Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan (Madrasi faa 5 30 01. BOO 
pase | | ss | 
6 |Kardchi Chronicle —.... Karachi .. i Do. ... «| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 ... 400 
| | : eiul 
7 | K&thidwdr Times . Rajkot ... | Daily». ...| Pvataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; sm 190 


: (Nagar) ; 35. ; 
8 | Mahrdtta ... Poe js) Pon  &, .... Weekly ,., ...| Narsinh Chintdman Kelkar, B.A., LL. B. ; 600 
: | Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman); 28. 


9 | Phoenix ..- soe e+ Karachi .. me Bi-weekly ...| Nominal editor, J4far Fadu; tania 450 
| ! (Khoja); 49. 


| Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian, 
10 Poona Observer and Civil, Poona ,,. w.| Daily oo ...| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 me a 500 
| and Military Gazette. | | 


11 | Railway Times ... ++, Bombay... ...| Weekly ,.. ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41  .. | 1,000 
12 | Sind Gazette eos ees) Karachi .« ms Bi-weekly .»..| Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired 500 
: | Military officer. | 


13 | Sind Times ry sis; Be gue oce| IOs tas .»-| Khanchand Rahuinal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 a 150 
14 : Voice of India... + Bombay... ,..| Weekly ... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari; Parsi: 50... 1,000 
| | | 
| ‘ 
: aoe 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘Ti. | 


{ 
i 


15 | Deshabhakti ... w+) Baroda... ee Weekly ... ..| Vasantl4l Sunderlal Desdti; Hindu (Négar 1,600 
| Brahman) ; 41. 


16 Gujarati as es .«| Bombay... ae Pe, ea ...| Ichh4ram Surajram Desai; Hindu (surti 4,000 


| | Bania) ; 49. 
17 |‘ Gujarét Mitra... | Surat ... wo Dow a ..-| Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi; 43 aa te BUC 
18. Hindi Punch = Bombay seo' DO, aes .-| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; P4rai; 43 _,,. 800 


19 |‘ Kaiser-e-Hind ... ove! DIO, ses weil Be a ..., Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 53, wee 
| | eigen ; 

20  Kathidwdr News... ...| Rajkot ... ...| Bi-weekly .e-| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 40 ... see vee | 460 
| : ) | | 

91 | Kithidwdr Times ES SENDS i °° ae ...| Bholdnath Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich' 480 
| : Brahman) ; 34 | eer | 

22 | Praja Bandhu s.. »» Ahmedabad ...! Weekly ... ...| dethalal Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Brah- | 500 


| man); 34. ) 
23 | Rajapatrika cp male Do. ooo} DO, ase ...| Trikaml4l Mohanlal ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26 is 950 
24 Rast Goftar ies sil Bombay “ De. ,..| PAllonji Barjorji Desii; Parsi me te 1,550 
25 Satya Vakta  .. «| Do. “ Fortnightly ... Keshavlil, Harivithaldés; Hindu (Shrimali 550 
26) Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda ... = Weekly... ...| M4nekl4l Ambiraém ; Hindu (Bania) ; 24 ~ 4,200 
27. Sury’ Prakash... a dead : eS .o| Umedram Nagindds Jay4bhai; Hindu 250 


{ (Rania) ; 25. 
ANGLO KaA’NARSSE. 


98 | R4jahansa... o~ oo | Dharwar eee .| Divakarpant Jathar; Hindu (Karhida 105 
| Brahman); 40. | 
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No 


Name of Publication. 


+1 


42 


43 


44 


45 


47 


ANGLO-MaARATHI. 


Dnyaén Chakshu ,,, 
Dny4noday eos 


Dnyén Prakash ,,. 
Indu Prakash _,.. 


Mar4tha Deen Bandhu , 


Native Opinion ... 


Prekshak... 
Samarth .,., 
Sh&hu Vijay 
Shri Saydji Vijay 


Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudharak .e. oes 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano 


ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIUM. 


O Bombaense 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Hagq 


Prabhat ... — 


AnGLo-URDU. 


Muslim Herald .. 


ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND 


GUJARA’TI. 


Baroda Vatgal ,,, 


ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND | 


KANARESBE. 


Karndtak Patr% .., 


GUJARA'TI. 


Akhbdr-e-lslam ... 
Akhbér-e-Souddgar 
| Bombay Patrika ... 


Bombay Samachar 
Broach Mitra 


| Broach Samachar... 


Deshi Mitr’ 


Where Published. Edition, 
i) FOODS. css ae Weekly Th 
<; BOMAURT 1 ent De. sec 
3 Poona eee eee Do. eee 
Bombay... .| Bi-weekly 
.| Kolhapur | Weekly... 
.| Bombay... .| Bi-weekly 
| Satara ... .| Weekly ... 
Kolh4pur sick aM 
Os se Do. ' 
..| Baroda ... BO. se 
Bombay... DO. sas 
.| Poona ... oso DO , 
»+-| BOMD AYree | Weekly... 
.| Bombaynes ».| Weekly ... 
| Sukkur ... | Weekly oe 
ge i lea DO. . css 
(Sind). 
w+) Bombayeee Dey © ins 
we.| Baroda ee .-.| Weekly .., 
..| Didrwdr ..| Weekly ... 
eos Bombay ae Daily 
Do. see Ges Do. eee 
DO: 1s Weekly.. 
Do, s _ Daily ... 
»-, Broach .,. —«s.| Weekly 
ees De. eee eee Do. eae 
-o.| Surat at ae s 


Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
-«| Bhau Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshastha Briéh- 550 
man); 53. 
res{ EVs [r.T. EB. Abbott... aoe oe 625 
.»| Hari Nar4yan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 600 
Bréhman); 35 
..| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being Damodar Saviéram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
...| s&vl4ram Amritrao Vichare ; Hindu} = 1,500 
(Maratha) ; 28. 
..| Vinfyak Balkrishna ——: Hindu (Chitp&- 500 
wan Brd4hman); 31. 
| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 300 
Brahman) ; 31. | 
eo.| Waman R&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 850 
aiery gree Brdhman) ; 28. | 
.»»| Gopal Vithal Mantri; rind (Sdérasvat Brah- 400 
man); 28. 
nae Ddmodar S4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maraétha);} 4,000 
39. 
w«| Dwarkan&ath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 900 
28. 
| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-{ 1,900 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 
..| Leandro Mascarenliag ; Goanese ; 44... ove 900 
" F, X. Fernandes; Goanese;25 = as. ee 
| 
| 
...| (1) Ali Mahomed Fy Dehlvi; Muham-| 1,160 
“| “yaadan (Pathan) ; 
(2) Kazi Mahumod coat Muhammadan ; 32. 
.| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 41 609 
| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;j 1,110 
Muhammadan ; 28. 
..| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 69 ... 655 
».| Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
| Brahman); 63, 
| 
| 
a Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
...| Nén&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 47 2,500 
oe — Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania);|_... 
age 30 
ve. Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, BA. ;| 4,000 
P4rsi ; 33. 
.».| Mahashankar Lamenbel Bhat ; Hindu (Gujrati} 700 
Brahman) ; 33. 
| Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Pfrsi; 44... —... 500 
...|KAshid#s Bhagvand4s ; Hindu (Kfchis, é.e, a) 1,200 
| vegetable seller); 43. ) 


| 


wer. 


; Fd NS TR Late megiinerhandyes = 


ee wil : : | 
No, Name of Pablication, © Where Published, Edition. Name, easte and age of Editor en 
| ; i0n, 
| | 
GUJARATI —continued. | 


£5 | Deshotkarsh ve -{shmedabad a Weekly ,., woo] Maneklal Chhaganlél; Audich Shahasrra 30 
| Brdhman ; 35. 

| Do, oe] Nathalat Rangild4s Surti; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 
| Bania) ; 24, 


eg Ge »»» | Bombay... : .«.| Monthly... ae Bomanji Navroji K&abr4ji; Parsi; 43 ... vs 600 


56 Din Mani eee oe Broach eee tee 


58 | Gadgad4t ae oe Soe > | Saaaeee »»o| Weekly .. see ‘fo Manchhir4m; Hindu (Dassodaj 1,000 
: ania); 36. 
59 {Gap Sap ... e jet EO as ve Fortnightly _,,.) Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzb4n; Pirsi ; 27... 425 


| 
60 | Hitechchhu es ...| Ahmedabad ,,, Weekly... eer} KGliddis Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Srivak Bania) ; 43, 400 


. - | - ie ‘. ah eee 
61 | Jam-e-Jahdnooma .»»| Bombay ae sal EP es ».-| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria; Parsi; 27 rool 8000 


62 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... al eS as Ise) oo rs va Jehangir Behréamji Marzb4n; Parsi ; 54 soe 3,000 


{3 | Kaira Vartaman ... vee] DATE 0. i Weekly .., ».| Kah@ndis Fulchand; Hindu (Shrdvak| «+ 

. a | | Bania) ; 55. 

64 | Kathidwddno Himayati “ Ahmedabad. Do. ... eee | rrr oe 

| 

65 | Nagar COharcha or the Bombay .,. sos) COUT Nee w6, Atdeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33, 500 
Topics. | | 

66 | Navsari Prak4sh .. ioe] | Navsari... ve a: Mae ve Rustamji Jamiispji; Pirsi; 54 ... is a 800 

“ | | | 

67 | Nure Elam co ».| Bombay... +» Monthly... " Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pirsi ; 36 ce 600 

65 | Nydyadarshak  ... | sé Ahmedabad _ ,,.’ Fortnightly . Gatal4l Mansukh; Hindu (Visa ShriméAli 200 

| : bi 2 Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
69 | Praja Mitra vai oe] Karachi... ., Bi-weekly . Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 33 400 


40 | Praja Pokar Surat... a Weekly ... “se | Hormasii Jamsedji ; Parsi; 43... was aoe 400 
| : 


4 
| 
| 


«lL =| Punch Dand oi ...| Bombay... es} Dos aes .- Jamnadas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
| 41, 
72 | Samsher Bahédur | ABMedabad ...) Do.  .., ... Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu- (Shravak 200 
| Bania) ; 59. 


| 
70 =| Stri Bodh.. ...| Bombay... -»- Monthly... ... Pallonji Burjorji Des4i ; Parsi ae a 400 


74 | Surat Akhbar _... a Surat... a Weekly ... ».. Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47... ae 300 

79 | Svadesh Bandhu ... “4 Mahudha el -e» Anopsi Maneklal Visasharmali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
| 32. 

76 | Vishvadarshan ... vee BGG . -s00 pak gs ».. Psrsotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Brah- 

man) ; 20. 


| 


| 
HinbD1. | | 
| | 
t: | Pama ic. oes .», Poona ve eee, Weekly. ... Govindrao Gangiram Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 176 
7 | yari); 41. 
3 | Shri Venkateshyar sie Bombay oT EN ees ... Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Shea 6,206 
char. | | Brexhman); 7. 
| 
KA’NARESE. | ! 
| 
79 | Digvijaya ... see ooo] Gadag eee »..| Weekly ,., | Rachie Gadigeppa JBasrimarad; Hindu 125 
| (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. | 
80 | Hubli Patra ad vos SRO Sas | DG ves || Mahddeo Shridhar Kalkoti ; ; Hindu @oshasul: 200 
| Brahman); 32. 
Sk | Karndtak Vritta... | Dharwar sve] Re pes see} (1) Shivrim Mahddev Khanolkar ; Hind: | | 890 
. (Karh4da Brahman); 31. . 
( (2) Ann&chiarya Balach4rya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
a (Deshasth Brahman); 33. 
$82 | Loki Bandhu _... on ioe oe Dow ve »».| Gurarao Raghavendra Mamdapur ; Hindu 150 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
€3 | Loka Mitra 0% ...| Haver (Dhée- BO. kas .. Gundo Melgir Nidgir ; Hindu (Deshasth 120 
war), | - Brdhman) ; 26. | 
84 | Rasik Ranjini _s.. ...| Gadag ... | Do... ...! Gaurishankar Rimprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| | Brahman); 39. | 
MarAtut. : | — } 
7 : | 
85 | Arunodaya sic nk ee oes <i Weekly... «.., Kdshinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
| _ Brahman); 58. 
86 | A'rydvart vee aes -.-| Dhulia ... o0e| Do. oss ... Vithal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
87 | Belgaum SamAchir ...| Belgaum | Doe vee J Vari Bhikeji Samant ; Hindu (Gand Brahm: an); ; 320 
: ) 39, 
| | : 
re ETE oe bias ...) Kolhapur ...| Fortnightly _ ... phecas eee 
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— 
~ 


pt Be 2 ee | i 
| 


Weekly ... .».| Ramchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De-)... 

| | | shasth Brahman); 31. 

90 | Chandrakant... eee| Chikodi . DO, 0s ...| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| pawan Brahman); 3y. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Ohitp&wan 250 

| | Brahman) ; 30. 

92 | Chikitsak... ree -- Belgaum ver | a eT .| Abaji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindn (Maratha); 600 

| Y 


89 | Chandanshu kee sol Tasgaon ‘ee 


91 | Chandrodaya ove xa Chiplun ‘a OR 
oe 


| | 4V. 

93 | Chitragupta  ... -o| Kardad ... jek ae ses — Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda|... 
! réhman) ; 36. 

94 | Dakshin Vritta ... we» Kolhapur i. ee bee -oo| Sadashiv Vithal P4rasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 125 

seniya Kiyastha Prabhu) ; 65. 

95 | Deen Mitra sas ee| Bombay... sexi es ose) Saddshivy Vishvanath Mayadev; Hindu! 1,000 
| , _ (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 

96 | Deshakdlavartamin ~— .. Erandol el ee ee ..| Maha@dev Padndurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 

| | : | Brahman), 39. 

9? | Dhérwar Vritta ... vo) Dharwar ih ee | Rao Saheb Ant4ji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 800 
| : | Hindu (Chitp4wan Br&dhman);54. 

98 | Dnydn Sagar, ».| Kolhapur a ee es sos bem Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat | 250 
| man); 38. 

99 | Gurakhi ... = », Bomnbay... kt a oe ... Vinayak Narayan Bh4te; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,400 
: | Brdhman) ; 42. | 


100 Gurdkhi eee ee6 saat Do, eee eee Daily ees a Do. do. vial 2,000 
| | | 
101 | Hindu Punch ss) SRANA sé ... Weekly ... ... Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan! 800 


: | __ Brahman); 38. 
102 | Jagadadarsh ‘as «| Ahmednagar ...' Do. — ... v- Kdshinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
| ; | pawan Brihman) ; 52. 
193 | Jagadhitechchhu sint ROONE. ves ee i ie ee a, R4oji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
| | | wan Brahman) ; 72. | 
104. | Jagatsamdchir ... ‘eat ee: wee al: ee ae ve! Trimbak A’b4ji Rije; Hindu (Kaéyasth 400 
' Prabhu); 58. 
105 | Kal ia ie ein POORER: x eee’ ae is Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 3,900 
| | (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 36. 
106 | Kalpataru... ee .. Sholapur a OL. om | Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
: , | Brahman) ; 45. 
107 | Karmanuk soe cent FOOUM sss al WeOs aes ...| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan| 3,00 
! Brahman) ; 34. 
108 | Keral] Kokil mre oe Dombay... ee Monthly os Krishnaji Narayan Athle ; Hindu (Karh4da 2,000 
| | Brahman) ; 47. 
109 | Kesari... be .. Poona .,. 4.) Weeklyes — ,..| Bal Gangddhar ‘Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 13,000 
| as : (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 
119 | Khandesh Chitragupta .... Dbulia ... ...) Do. a, e-/ Bhau Rédoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman) ; 23. 
..| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- o00 
| : | pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
112 | Kumta Vritta... ves| umta... Ae ee eo, Lakshman Baburéo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasva: 5 
| | ) Brakman) ; 44. 
| | 
113 | Lokaiata ,.. cee oe | Vengurla a; Oe ks ...| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
: | | Bribman); 25. 


51; | Rhdndesh Vaibhav. so) Des 4a) Be. en 


o 
? 


. | Lokaseva ... can wee N&sik ee | Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpiwan 150 
114 | ; Pp 
Bréhman) ; 38. 


115 | Mahivishtra Vritta 4.) Satdra ... ves i Sgeeee be Peptnnng Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 160 
: | 6. 


116 Moda Vritta aac eee ) Wai oe, ve Do. so eee Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwar. 1,500 
| | , Brahman) ; 46. 


117 | Mumbai Vaibhav eee} Bombay... ost SLY ae coo} Ganesh Keshav Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 


oo. pawan Bréhman) 41. 
118 | Mumbai Vaibhav pare ere | | eee «| Weekly ,,, eve Do. do. wef 1,100 


119 | Nagar Samfchér.., «| Ahmednagar .,.) Do. 4 «| Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 


120 NAsik Vritt eee eee Nasik eee eos Do. eee eee Yashvant. Hari Kale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
Braéliman); 27. | 


121 | Nipani Vaibhav .., e| Nipini ... ae ras ve ers Ramchandra Vijepurkar; Hindu &3 
rahman . 
129 Nydy4 Sindhu... ooo Ahmednagar ..., Do. .,.. »ee| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshastt: 400 
Brihman); 30. 


123 Pandhbari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur veel SR ave: ——_ — Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
rihma::); 31. | . 


>" 
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| , 
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124 | Pandhari Mitr& ... ...{ Pandharpur ..| Weekly... - ...| Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar ; Hmdu (Deshasth 108 
Brahman) ; 39. 

125 ' Poona Vaibhav ... ...| Vadgaon a es Sa ..| Ganesh Mahadey Kelkar; Hindu (ChitpAwan| : 500. 
200 


Brzhman) ; 36. 
126 | Prahodh Chandrika | Jalgaon fot ee ee ...| Nar#yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 38, | 
127 | Prabodh Ratna ... inf MOM Sa oa Monthly ...| Pérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam);51 «| 75 


128 | Pratod .... ive ..| Isl4mpur sae Weekly .. Ramchandra Nard@yan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 


ve | (Karh4da Brahman) ; 40. 

129 | Prakashak... ove eos} Bijapur ... evel DO. ees 4 Govind Gang4dhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman); 
| 25. 

130 | Réghav Bhushan Toe.) e« seal Os. ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 

131 | Satya Mitra eee coe MAlegaon.. La ...| Baélchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 

| 28, 

132 | Satya Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri iat > ues -»»| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 800 
| Brahman) ; 57. 


133 | Sholapur Sam&chér ... | Sholépur SAE gear ..., Narsdppa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 ee 375 
| ! | 

134 | Shrigonda Vritt ... «| Shrigonda a oe ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Mubammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
| 38. 

135 | Shri Shahu ies .o| Satara eee oe. eer ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (WKarhadda Brdh- 100 
| man) ; 22 . 

136 | Shubh Suchak ... an MG a oe ag «| Rémehandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit-| 150 

| | wan Brahman) ; 53. 

137 | Sudarshan a .o| Ahmednagar ,.. Do. ... .». Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
: _ _ Brahman) ; 35. 

138 | Sudhékar a . | Pen ae seit aS Sins ... Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4wan' 400 
| | | Brahman); 43. | 

139  Udyamotkarsh ... se] Bombay ... ail Ge ade vee seeeys | ee 
, 

140  Vartdédarah oe veel Maélvan ... pat Dee ae ..| Ramebandva Purushotam NAdkarni; Hindu 2(0 
| (Gaud Brahman); 19. 


14] | Vengurla Vritta ... | Vengurla el TG, sas . Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
! : | Brahman); 47. | 

149 | Vidya Vilas Be ...| Kolhapur a ee .«.| Shankar ghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 600 
| | _ pawan Brahman) ; 47. 

143 | Vidyarthi .. es veel Nandurbar | ha .» Sadashiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan' 500 
| | Brahman); 25 | 

144 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar “4 San ..«1 Monthly .. (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni. | 600 


| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar 3! 
| | Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). | 
145 | Vrittasar ... ae . Wal me | Weekly ... ... Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-) 250 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 49. | 
146 | Vritta Sudha —s es. | Satara... So ae ... Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 100 
| Brahman). | 
147 | Vy4pdri__... ae seek FT OOUR cus at a .| Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-' 550 
| | man) 3 d0-. 
| SINDIL : | | 
| : 
148 | Khairkhih Sind ... «| Kardchi- oa Weekly ... ...| Dharmsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 29  ... 500 


149 | Muin-ul-Isl4am ... One, ae 2” ene sit Re ot ..., Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan; 


| | 60. 
150 | Sind Sudhdr a cl: ae. eee it a ..., &hanchand Rahuimal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 vee] 50) 
151 | Sookree ... sas ee a | Or es ...| dhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 


| 
Unpu. | 


— 


} 
j 
{ 


} 


152 | Eombay Punch Bahadur .| Bombay... oe! Weckly ... 4 Hakim Mahomel Abdu, Hamid Farrahk : 700 
| | Muhammadan; 43. 
153 | Sultin-ul-Akhb4r ee) ee oe) Daily soe it Do. | de. 2 909 


| 
| 
MARA’THL AND K a'NARRBR. | 


| | | | 
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Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©, The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(H = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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At 
Politics and the Publio Administration. 


1. The Indian Association of Calcutta had forwarded a Coronation address 

| for transmission to the King-Hmperor through the 
Government of India. The Association, besides 
embodying in their address the conventional senti- 
ments of loyalty and good will suitable to such an 
auspicious occasion, had expressed a hope that the 
King would enlarge the rights of local self-govern- 
ment already enjoyed by the people of India and 
order a separation of judicial and executive functions. 
The address, instead of being forwarded to His Majesty, 
has been returned to the Association onthe ground that it contained contro- 
versial matter not suited toa Coronation address. The Government of India 
seem to think that a Coronation address should contain nothing beyond 
the praises of the King. We take an entirely different view. If the people 
want a king at all, itis because they wish to have some one before whom 
they can place their grievances. It is the duty of the king in fact to listen 
to the grievances of the people, even though the latter may not choose to 
flatter him. The Coronation affords to the people the most appropriate 
oceasion for placing their grievances lefore the sovereign. At other times, 
people find it extremely difficult to make their grievances reach the ear of 
the king, It is the intermediaries, through whose hands all popular repre- 
sentations must pass in the ordinary course of business, who are to 
blame for this. There is no doubt that they render a positive disservice 
to the king by their conduct. It might be said that the grievances of the 
people of India might be represented to the sovereign on some future 
occasion and need not be embodied in a Coronation address, But how long 
are the people of India to wait patiently for a redress of their grievances? The 
Congress has been ventilating them for the past 16 years and are we to 
be told that we must wait still further, Besides, the mere fact that the king 
listens to grievances does not mean, at any rate under the present British 
raj, that redress will be granted without delay. Where was the harm, then, 
if the king had merely listened to the grievances embodied in the address 
of the Indian Association? [The Indu Prakdsh makes somewhat similar 
comments. | 


Comments on the action of 
the Government of India in 
returning the Coronation 
address presented by the 
Indian Association of Cal- 
cutta for transmission to the 
King-Emperor. 

Kdél (105),19th Sept.; 
Indu Prakdsh (32), 18th Sept. 


2. ‘Reuter has brought us a very happy piece of news this week. It was 


Rumoured prospect of Lord 
George Hamilton’s early re- 
tirement from the India 


only some days back that we had to discharge the 
irksome duty of recounting the marvellous doings of 
Lord George Llamilton, Secretary of State for India. 


Office. 
Gujardtt Punoh (17a), loth 
Sept., Eng. cols. 


To his meanness there was no limit, but the culmi- 
nating point was ‘reached in his attitude in the 
matter of the expenditure of the reception of tlic so- 
called Indian guests at the Coronation. But of all this we are likely to be 
relieved in the near future. It is said that he will be succeeded at the India 
Office by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. Indeed it is hard to predict how Lord 
Balfour would fare at the India Office, but any one on the surface of the 
earth will better safeguard the interests of India and do her less injustice 


than Lord George.” 


3. “The Coronation Durbar is a function the significance of which depends 


Comments on the Press 
communique anent tke pro- 
posal to make certain young 
Native Chiefs attend on the 
Viceroy as pages during the 
Delhi Durbar. 

Voice of Indsa (14), 20th 
Sept. 


more upon the hearty approval and co-operation of 
the nation than upon the pomp and circumstance 
attaching to it. Lord Curzon, therefore, is no less 
prudent than courageous in trying to prevent every 
misconstruction of the acts of his Government in 
regard to the Durbar. Since His Excellency’s speech 


at the meeting of tle Legislative Council at Simla, | 
a Press communique has been issued to correct the 


notion that the proposed appointment of a few sons of Native Chiefs as Pages- 
of-Honour to the Viceroy at the Durbar is a piece of indignity offered to them. 
It is pointed out that at the Imperial Assemblage of 1877 Lord Lytton was 
attended by Sir Amar Singh of Cashmere and his brother, the late Ram 
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Singh, both sons of the late Maharaja of Cashmere, as pages, and that no one 
‘discovered on that occasion that the selection was otherwise than a great 
compliment.’ Lord Curzon merely follows a precedent, and he has not taken 
upon himself the responsibility of deciding whether the East would regard 
the office of a page in the same light as the West does. The charge of 
offering a personal indignity to Native Chiefsis a more serious imputation 
than lavishness in conducting a State ceremony, and, though we cannot believe 
that the ‘ attemyt made in certain organs of the Native Press’ to misinterpret 
the action of the Viceroy is deliberate, few can approve of the proneness to 
attribute questionable motives to persons in the position of a Viceroy, who are 
entitled to the credit of possessing at least as much nobility of sentiment and 
sense of propriety as their critics in the Press,” 


4. Commenting on the same subject, the 4 khbdr-e-Souddgar observes :— 
vas os The explanation given by Government anent the 

17th Sept. oudagar (49), proposal in question is marked by candour and due 
, respect for public opinion in India. We are sure it 

will satisfy the native public and tend to silence the acrimonious, and to a large 
extent unjustified, criticism that has been levelled against the proposal by 
a section of the Native Press. The controversy on the subject should turn 
on the meaning attached to the term “ page,’ but as the Government of 
India rightly point out, the term conveys no slur, being equivalent to 
“ attendant or assistant.’ We feel sure that this interpretation of the word 
will meet with general acceptance and trust the Chiefs selected for the 


honour will regard it in the light of a high compliment paid to them by 
the Viceroy. 


5. Commenting on the same subject, the Deshabhakta says :—Govern- 
ee ment have declared in a communique tothe Press 
— (19), 19th that they have invited the scions of some princely 


families in India to attend on the Viceroy as pages 
at the forthcoming Delhi Durbar. It is said that some of the Chiefs have even 


accepted the so-called “ honour.’”’ India is not lacking in sycophants, but 
we had never thought that some of her Princes were so entirely lost to all 
sense of self-respect as to consent to do menial duty to the Viceroy in the 
presence of a multitude consisting of the elite of the Indian population. It is not 
known if they have done so of their own accord or under pressure brought to 
bear on them by Political Agents. It would not have mattered much if the 
Chiefs or their sons had been called upon to perform the duty towards the 
person of the King-Emperor, but to wait as menials on the Viceroy, who is but 
His Majesty’s servant, is simply disgraceful. The proposal in question, we 
are afraid, does little credit either,to the head or the heart of our Viceroy and 
we still hope His Excellency will see his way to abandon it. 


6, Our readers know already that the son oi the Begum of Bhopal, the 
brother of the Maharaja of Kashmir and the son of 

_ Kesari (109), Pog a the Maharana of Dholepur have been selected to be 
a Peaneen Shee. 2 Pages-of-Honour to the Viceroy and His Royal High- 
es ness the Duke of Connaught. By way of reply to 
the criticism which appeared in the Native Press in this connection an official 
communique has been issued from Simla, It is stated therein that the distinction — 
of serving as a Page-ol-Honour is highly valued in Europe and is not conferred 
there upon any one except the scions of nobility of the highest rank. It is 
added that at the Durbar of 1577 the present Sir Amar Singh and his brother 
Ram Singh attended on Lord Lytton as pages. At the forthcoming Durbar the 
Pages-of-Honour will, it is said, attend upon the Viceroy and the Duke of 
Connaught at the investiture of the Indian Orders, where their presence 
is intended as an honour to Indian Chiefs generally. We are also told that the 
King was similarly attended at the Coronation ceremony by youthful nobles of 
the highest rank in the British aristocracy, We do not think that the explanation 
furnished in the communique will satisfy the critics of the Government’s 
actiun, If the pages are to hold up the trains of the Viceroy’s and the Duke 
of Connaught’s robes, the duty will not be looked upon by the people of India as 


one implying high honour, whatever might{be thought about it in England, That 
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no disapproval was overtly expressed by the Chiefs against the proposal in 1877. 
does not prove that in their hearts they approved of it at the time or will do so 
now. Sut there is no use dilating further upon this subject, for if Government 
intend to confer the ‘high honour’ upon the Chiefs and the latter consent to 


accept it, the people cannot prevent either from doing so. [The Duydn 
Prakdsh also makes somewhat similar remarks.] 


4. “The idea of Lord Curzon to have a number of young Indian Princes 
Karachi Ohronicle(6), 14th in attendance on his person at the Delhi Durbar as 


Sept.; Pratod (128), Sept. grooms and pages is not a happy one, and is not likely 
se to chime in with oriental ideas of propriety and decorum. 
sae eniacs The King of England has no doubt his lords- in-waiting and gentlemen 


of the bed-chamber and all that, and men of the bluest blood in England 
esteem it a high honour to be permitted to carry the King’s train at his Coro- 
nation and wait on his person as royal pages. But as Rudyard Kipling says 
‘But East is East and West is West and never the twain shall meet.’ The 
Viceroy is no doubt the representative of the King and entitled to kingly 
homage. But no Indian Prince with the least spark of self-respect in him 
will care to wait on his person as a page. To compel him to do this service 
against his wishes will be to put a lasting humiliation upon him, and it is 
to be hoped that Lord Curzon will think twice before he attempts this monstrous 
outrage upon his feelings.” [The Pratod makes similar comments. | 


8. “The very important speech of His Excellency the Viceroy at the 
Sats Muesli a ei, meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council on 
sows eposch ap the recent Ltiday before last, deserves more than passing notice. 
ys sveech at the recent ; . : o 40 
meeting of the Imperial His Excellency has not only fully vindicated the 
Legislative Council. necessity of an imposing ceremonial like the Delhi 
s gr igo (24), 14th Durbar, but has also shown to his detractors that the 
— Durbar will result in incalculable benefit to India by 
the opportunity it would give to princes, politicians, and statesmen throughout 
the length and breadth of the land to meet in friendly intercourse at the 
historical capital of the Moguls. If nothing else, the Kxhibition, which the 
constructive genius of Lord Curzon has conceived and organised, will stimulate 
inte activity, and perhaps give uew vitality to the decaying industries of the 
MN as rahe The Delhi Durbar will be unique in the history of the country, 
but the attacks directed against it by a section of the press are not less unique 
in thoughtlessness. Not satisfied with accusing the Viceroy of frittering away 
crores of rupees on the pageant to gratify his personal vanity, some Journalists have 
even gone to the length of comparing the proposed holding of the Durbar to ‘ Nero 
fiddling while Rome was burning.’ Criticism in this strain could not fail to be | 
too exasperating even fora man of strong nerves like Lord Curzon, How unjust 
to give the appellation of Nero toa Viceroy who believes it to be his most 
solemn and sacred duty to rule India solely for the benefit of her people, 
unmindful even of the obloquy of some of his countrymen ]......... Lord 
Curzon has givena very dignified answer to all the wild outpourings of the 
Native Press, and we hope that his critics who are really the enemies of India, 
although they cherish the hallucination that they are true patriots, will try to 
control themselves, and write less arrant nonsense in the future.” 


9. Writing on the same subject the Praja Bandhu observes :—‘‘ Care 
should be taken not to press Indian Chiefs, whose 
Praja Bandhu (22), 14th finances are far from satisfactory, to take part at an 
cot. Eo pong ie “ob enormous cost in the Durbar. Speaking about the 
— Sai ore "8 Delhi Exhibition, Lord Curzon repudiated the state- 
ment made by some critics that the Exhibition would 
cost as much as a crore of rupees, or perhapseven more. His Lordship further 
said that the Durbar and the Exhibition have been the means of giving employ- 
ment to a number of Indian artizans and workmen. ‘The Exhibition, thinks 
Lord Curzon, would be the means of giving an impetus to ancient Indian arts 
and show to the world outside what natives are capable of doing in this direction. 
We are not prepared to. join issue with an eminent statesman like Lord Curzon, 
but it must be remembered that there is another side to the shield as well. The 
Exhibition, it is apprehended not without justification, might.also furnish an 
oox 1082—4 | 
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opportunity to enterprizing capitalists of foreign countries to manufacture 
ped imitations of Indian articles of manufacture, and thus deal a blow to 
the Indian artizans.......... We are glad to learn that Lord Curzon does not 
intend to resign the Viceroyalty soon after the Delhi Durbar. He has not 
been able up till now to introduce any measure of permanent beneficence, but 
the public expect a good deal from a statesman of his independence and calibre. 
We only hope that His Lordship will not in the end disappoint the high 
expectations which he has roused in the minds of the people.” | The Gujardt 
Mitra makes somewhat similar comments. | 


10, Commenting on the Viceroy’s observations in connection with the 
ae Delhi Durbar, the Gwardti says :—The present 

D ht Masre con, 18th Bank Durbar being in many respects but a second edition 
Pp of-the Durbar of 1877, it would not be amiss to recall 

some noteworthy incidents connected with the latter function. The object 
of Lord Lytton’s Durbar was to proclaim to the people of India the fact of the 
assumption of the title of “Empress of India” by Queen Victoria. 
It may be noted that no one in this country had expressed the least desire that 
such a title should be assumed by Her Majesty, but the idea emanated from 
the then Premier Mr. Disraeli, who was bent upon making a parade of 
British supremacy in India before the outside world. As might be expected, the 
Indian public mildly acquiesced in the step, although itis doubtful if under the 
same circumstances the British public would have evinced similar submis- 
siveness, The Durbar, however, in no way proved of any benefit to 
the masses. Rather from one point of view it was detrimental to the 
interests of India, for by proclaiming Victoria as Empress of India while her 
sovereignty over other dependencies of the Empire was marked only by the 
modest title of Queen, it tended to lower the political status of the Indians and 
to brand them with a badge of inferiority. The brilliancy of the Durlar, again, 
was short-lived. The pageant passed away like an empty dream, leaving 
no permanent and abiding impress on the popular mind. The same, we are 
afraid, is bound to be the fate of the forthcoming Delhi Durbar. Lord Curzon, 
indeed, attempted an eloquent vindication of the function and drew a highly 
imaginative picture of the advantages which India would reap therefrom. But 
his arguments, however richty clothed, were hollow and unconvincing and it 
seemed that he was like an ingenious counsel, trying all the time to make the 
best cf an inherently weak case. For instance, His Excellency referred with an 
air of argumentative triumph to the parallel of the investiture of Native Princes 
and Chiefs. The actual Coronation of His Majesty however has already taken 
place in the Imperial metropolis and the analogy, therefore, fails to prove the 


- propriety of performing a repetition of the ceremony in India, But whatever 


the critics of Government may have to say, the Durbar is sure to be held next 
January and Anglo-Indian officials and Native Princes will have the privilege 
of proudly strutting about in the Durbar grounds in the august presence of 
the Viceroy and His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught. But what, we 
may ask, will be the place assigned in the pageant to the Indian public at 
large? We are afraid they will not be able to get for themselves even a solitary 
corner in the Durbar maidan. Such is inevitably the lot of a fallen nation | 
In the civilized countries of Europe, the coronation of a sovereign serves to 
remind the people of the strides made by them in political and material progress 
during the reign of-the departed monarch. But the Coronation ceremony in 
India will be associated with no such reminiscences. On the other hand, it will 


awaken sad thoughts in the minds of the people about the appalling extent to 


which they have retrograded in point of political advancement during the last 
quarter of a century, and about the arbitrary laws enacted with a view to gag 
the mouths of the public and the press in the country. The function will 
of course afford to Lord Curzon an opportunity to dilate upon the stability 
and beneficence of . British rule in India, but it will neither be convenient 
for His Lordship’s purpose nor serve to adorn his rhetoric, if he were to 
declare at the same time that after a century anda half of British rule, India 
still clamours in vain for self-government and is crushed under the dead 


weight of an unsympathetic bureaucracy. His Excellency is welcome to 
trumpet forth as loudly as he likes the praises of England’s glory, but if 
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that be the primary object of the Durbar, it is meet that its cost should 
be defrayed from the British Treasury. [The Deshi Mitra makes somewhat 
similar comments though in less strong language and considers that the 
Viceroy has utterly failed to justify the proposal to hold .he Delhi Durbar.] 


11. It was in many respects a striking speech which the Viceroy recently 
made in the Supreme Legislative Council in defence 

Kalpataru (106), 14th of the Delhi Durbar, but the line of reasoning adopted 
ri ae gr gos rf by His Excellency was not above cavil, His Ex- 
(31), 18th aly cellency said, for instance, that the Durbar will afford 
an opportunity to the Princes, who will congregate at 

Delhi from remote parts of the country, for an interchange of views, Now, 
we feel doubtful whether the Chiefs will be allowed to freely mix with one 
another and to compare notes on a variety of topics. If they are not 
allowed to do so, the advantage pointed out by the Viceroy is imaginary. 
Lord Curzon further said that the Durbar would serve to bring home to the 
people of India that they were fellow-citizens of a common Empire, We do 
not think a Durbar is required to remind us of this fact. The only justification 
for the Durbar is that it will produce a grand spectacular effect and. impress 
the people with the greatness and glory of the British Empire. It would 
have been better, however, if His Majesty had graced the Assemblage by 
his presence or at least deputed the Prince of Wales to represent him thereat. 
This would have lent a dignity and importance to the function which it 
will otherwise lack. His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught will no 
doubt be present but only asa representative of the Royal Family and not of 
his august brother. The Viceroy will represent the King-Emperor and deliver 
an eloquent speech like the one we are criticising. It is idle to expect that 
His Excellency’s speech will carry the same weight as one delivered by the 
Sovereign himself would have done. Thus, from an Imperial point of view, 
the Durbar will not produce any very striking effect upon the public mind. 
His Excellency Lord Curzon will of course make a grand State entry mounted 
on the back of a gorgeous elephant and a few young Native Chiefs will 


have the privilege of holding the train of his robe during the Durbar 


ceremony. But the country at large will derive no benefit whatever from the 
grand pageant. Under these circumstances, we beg to put it to Lord Curzon 
whether it is worth while to spend 26 lakhs of rupees ona function which, 
in the opinion of some people, is proposed to be held simply for self-aggrandise- 
ment. [The Jagadhitechchhu, commenting on the same subject, observes that 
the Durbar will be ever memorable in the annals of the country because 
its cost will be defrayed from the pockets of a destitute and famine-stricken 
people. The Dnydn Prakdsh also makes similar comments and observes 
that it would be quite a misfortune to hear the children of the soil crying out 
for bread at the very time when the King will be proclaimed Emperor. | 


12. It is the opinion of some people in England that there is no necessity 

of having a costly tamasha at Delhi in honour of 

Comments * Ay pe. the King’s Coronation, because the King has ‘been 
ee Lah iGth “seg already formally crowned in England and the fact 
, of his having assumed the titleof Emperor of India was 

proclaimed to the whole world by the India Office Durbar and by the solemn 
obeisance made by the Indian representatives and Chiefsto the King-Emperor. 
Men like Mr. Maclean wonder what Lord Curzon means by holding a Corona- 
tion Durbar at Delhi at a time when nearly half a million people are employed 
on Government relief works, The Pioneer, by way of satisfying the curiosity 
of those critics in the British Press, who wished to know whether at the 
Delhi Durbar Lord Curzon was going to be anointed and crowned Emperor 
on behalf of the King, has published a detailed programme of the various 
items of the grand function. From a perusal of the programme it seems that 
the function is after all to be of the nature of a levée on a very grand 
scale, The foremost item of the programme, as sketched out by the Pioneer, is 
that a special message from the Emperor will be read out at the Durbar, 
The Pioneer explains that the people of India will perhaps be disappointed 
if they expect to gain a substantial gift or at least a proclamation like 
that of 1858, It seems from this that the Viceroy’s grandiloquent references 


* ‘ 
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to the unity of the interests of the King and the people, the glory of the empire, 
and India being a living factor thereof are mere tall talk, The Viceroy 
defended the forthcoming Durbar on the ground that similar Durbars were 
held in India by Native Chiefs and even zamindars in the past, but His 
Lordship seems to have forgotten that it was customary for the Chiefs or 
zamindars on the occasion of such Durbars to bestow substantial gifts upon 
their people. Nay, some of our petty Chiefs are said to have remitted large 
amounts of land revenue to their subjects in commemoration of the King’s 
Coronation. One private gentleman Mr. Anant Sadashiv Khanolkar is said 
to have built a Coronation Dharmasala and intends to build a public well to 
commemorate the Delhi Durbar! Whiel petty feudatories and well-to-do 
ersons are thus signalising the King’s Coronation by acts of public charity, the 
ing healt will vouchsafe to us nothing more beyond ‘a special message. ’ 


13. Wehad suggested in one of our past issues that an interpellation should 
be addressed to Government at the meeting of the 
se ee ar oe Legislative Council ve the question of the expenses of 
phe oa vited from the the fifty native guests invited from the Presidency 
Bombay Presidency to the to the Delhi Durbar. The Kazser-i-Hind of Bom-. 
Delhi Durbar. bay had also put forth a similar suggestion and 
oh 18) aie the Honourable Mr. Mehta very cautiously alluded 
et. to the subject in his Budget speech and asked for 
an explanation from His Excellency. In response to 
this, His Excellency said that the limited amount of the grant allotted to the 
Bombay Government prevented them from inviting a larger number of represen- 
tatives and that their action in the matter was determined by the orders of the 
Government of India! This explanation no doubt shifts the blame of making 
an invidious distinction between Native and European guests to the 
shoulders of the Government of India, but is it not asign of extreme weakness 
that the Local Government should beentirely subservient to the will of the 
Government of India even ina matter of ordinary etiquette like the present? 
[The Moda Vritta writes :—The Local Government intend to imitate Lord George 
Hamilton and to make the native guests invited to the Delhi Durbar bear their 
own expenses. The Supreme Government have made a grant to the local 
authorities to defray the expenses of the guests invited from this Presidency to 
the Durbar, but Lord Northcote intends to devote this grant to defray the 
expenses of the European guests only. If the Local Government had no funds 
to meet the expenses of the native guests, why were the latter invited at all, 
and where was the necessity of repeating Lord George Hamilton’s meanness in 
making the invited guests bear their own expense ? | 


14. In a recent issue we had descanted briefly on the genesis of the 

: sentiment of loyalty (vide paragraph 12 of the last 

* ee of the sentimentof Weekly Report). We mean to follow up the theme 
po | (105), 19th Sept. to-day with a view to point out how far good rulers 
rely upon loyalty as a source of stability to their rule, 

We had pointed out in our previous article that loyalty was a device invented by 
rulers for their own advantage. Loyalty is like a stickused by kings while 
walking. Bad kings require the support of this stick most, whereas good rulers 
can aiford to dispense with it altogether. This is be¢ause bad kings are lame, so 
to speak. Our readers will ask how bad kings are lame, when they apparently 
have the use of their legs and can run after wild beasts in the chase or kick those 
who give them cause for displeasure. We do not mean to say that bad kings are 
lame physically. They can no doubt use their legs, but they lack justice and 
righteousness, the main supports of a virtuous ruler. Without these spiritual 
legs, so to speak, bad kings are powerless to maintain their rule except with 
the support of loyalty. They lean too much on loyalty for support; in fact 
they strain it almost tothe breaking-point, A good ruler needs no such artificial 
support. He is strong in his justice and righteousness and his subjects love 
him dearly for his beneficent rule. He wins their hearts spontaneously and 
they are loyal to him by instinct. His goodness and benevolence are the 
cause of their love and good-will towards him, which are expressed in common 
usage by the term aye _A good ruler strives by various means to promote 
e, Whereas a bad ruler is notoriously selfish, The 
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former is naturally loved and esteemed by his subjects, whereas the latter can 
command no spontaneous homage from them. No homilies need be preached 
to the people to show loyalty towards a good ruler like Rama or Dharma; 
‘nor any repressive laws are needed for the purpose. Blessed, indeed; are those 
whose good fortune it is to have such good sovereigns to rule over them! 


15. The other day we had a talk about the present condition of India with 
: one of our countrymen who is in the service of Gov- 
s beta epee " ernment, He exclaimed in despair ‘It would have 
a (105 ), 19th Sept. been far better if I had been born in England instead 
of in this ill-fated country. I would not have be- 
moaned in that case the misfortunes of dependence and extreme poverty which 
have overtaken the country of my birth. I would have come out to India as 
a Governor or some high officer and returned to England as an Indian Nawab 
after leading a luxurious life in this country. I would have been proud of 
the vastness and glory of the British Empire and looked down with contempt 
upon the defeated Boers. I was certainly unhappy in being born in this 
ill-starred and poverty-ridden land.’ We reflected for a while on the words 
*ill-starred ’ and ‘ poverty-ridden ’ and wished to ascertain whether India was 
after all really an ‘ill-starred’ and ‘ poverty-ridden’ country. It is true that 
India has fallen far behind other countries in material wealth and social and 
political importance, It is being used as a beast of burden by foreign political 
adventurers and as such the lot of the country is far from enviable. But who 
is to blame for it? Why, the people themselves, no doubt. If the country is 
domineered by foreigners, it isthe people who are really at fault. Why should 
Indians call their country ill-starred, when they, who are its natural masters, 
do not take care to preserve it in a state of happy imdependence? Again, 
is India ‘ poverty-ridden’? What has made it poor? Is it not watered by the 
same mighty rivers as of old? Are not its material and mineral resources as vast 
at present as they were in times gone by? India can never be poor. It 
is the people themseves who have imported poverty into the country. It is 
they who called in foreigners to settle their internal disputes, instead of adjusting 
them amicably among themselves, Why should such men blame the country 
of their birth when they themselves are really at fault P India has hada 
glorious past. She gave birth to renowned savants, mighty heroes, and eminent 
poets and philosophers in the past. She gave birth to Rajput and Mahratta 
warriors. What has England to show beside this illustrious record ? Where 
was England four thousand years ago? Can she boast of a Rishi like Vasistha? 
Englishmen are taking away heavy bags of rupees from the country, but their 
conscience must be stinging them with the thought that they are unjustly 
carrying away what belongs to others. They must also be uneasy at heart 
because they have kept Ireland under subjection and deprived the Boers of 
their independence by sheer force of arms. Why should an Indian then desire 
to be born ina country like England? Reflections like the above confirmed 
us in the view that India was a glorious land and that tie highest ambition for 
a native of the country should be to pray to God for strength to deliver her 
from the miseries which have befallen her through the folly of her people and 
to lay down his life in her cause! 


16. The Kd publishes the following letter supposed to have been written 

: by a Chinaman residing in Bombay to one of his 

A Ciinaman’s impressiou8 == fe]]ow-countryixen in continuation of those published 

© kes cin 21st Sept. in past issues (vide paragraph 14 of the last Weekly 
' Report) :—A book on Shivaji was placed in my hands 

by a Brahmin friend and I gathered from a perusal thereof that Shivaji was 
a man of uncommon patriotism who delivered his countrymen from the oppres- 
sion of the Muhammadans about three centuries ago and founded an 
independent Maratha Empire. Before his time, the Hindu Princes * »° not 
‘only willing to remain under servitude to the Moghuls but were even 
ready to give active help for the preservation of Moghul rule. But Shivaji 
changed all this and the people here are about to hold a celebration in 
memory of his signal achievements. There are some persons in this country, 
it appears, who oppose a celebration in Shivaji’s honour, but the author of the 
book has, in the preface, tried to refute their arguments and shown conclu- 
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sively that Shivaji was neither a dacoit nor a plunderer and that those who 
try to vilify him with a view to obtain decorations for themselves are 
themselves mean and ignoble, I was called the other day by a native 
friend in semi-European costume to attend a meeting where it was proposed to 
adopt a Coronation address. I was introduced tosome gentlemen at the meeting 
and we had an informal talk on the condition of China before the regular business 
of the meeting began. Several speeches were made wherein the speakers 
dilated ad nauseam on the various blessings of peace, prosperity, justice, 
&e,, which British rule had conferred upon India. My friend proposed 
the last resolution brought forward before the meeting praying for 4 
long continuance of British rule in India and for the extension of 
the British Empire. Before sitting down, he announced thatI would 
second the proposition. But I was not thus to be taken unawares. I realised at 
once what the proposition implied. An extension of the British Empire would 
mean that independent countries like China are to be embraced within its 
sphere and to lose their independence. I politely explained tothe meeting 
that I could not accede to my friend’s request. Some one else seconded the 
proposition and the meeting was soon after dissolved. 


17. Our readers are already aware of the intention of the Punjab Govern- 
ment to enter upon a heroic inoculation campaign 
Aspirations of natives of in that province. Advertisements were inserted 
steve Pte, xed a age in English journals and magazines inviting the services 
” Al (105), 19th Sept. ' of medical men for the purpose. One Mr, 
: Mohanlal, who isan M. D. of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity and holds also a Cambridge degree and has served in England as a Health 
Officer for two years, applied for one of the appointments. He was at first told 
by the India Office authorities that a written intimation would be sent to him 
in case his services were required. Mr, Mohanlal thought that this amounted 
virtually to a rejection of his application, secured excellent recommendations 
and called upon Mr. Holderness, the head of the Revenue Department at the 
India Office. He was told there that it was the intention of the India Office to 
confer the posts only upon Europeans. Mr. Mohanlal urged his qualifications, 
but was given to understand that a native of India couid not expect to obtain 
any of the posts. Those among us, who may be labouring under the delusion 
that the passing of certain examinations would entitle them to particular 
posts, should take a lesson from this. Natives can never obtain 
high posts in India as long as the colour of their skin is black and 
not white. Whatever examinations they may pass, they are foredoomed to 
disappointment and may not hope to obtain true happiness, 


18, ‘The verdict has been pronounced in Calcutta that Lord Curzon’s 
popularity is on the decline. Admittedly, he was on 

Public appreciation of Lord the summit of his popularity not long ago : why are we 
pir ed a a. (14), 20th — that the descent has begun SO suddenly ? Has 
Sout ) e veered so abruptly, or does public opinion in India 
change like a weather-cock?......... These questions 

deserve to be carefully considered, and for two special reasons just at this time. 
In the first place, Lord Curzon’s career in India has attracted greater attention 
in England than the sayings and doings of many of his predecessors. Our past 
appreciation of his energy and his devotion to duty, his eloquence and his 
independence, has, I believe, produced the impression in England that he knows 
the true secret of governing the Eastern races and that he is just the kind of 
Viceroy that India needs. What will people think of our critical acumen if we 
change our tune so suddenly ?_ Jord Curzon’s career will be an object-lesson to 
his successor. Secondly, Indian public opinion is not just now quoted at a 
premium in England.......... Want of steadiness, or an appearance of shallow- 
ness, in Indian public opinion just now will work incalculable harm to India. 


It is not suggested, fora moment, that where Lord Curzon’s measures do © 


not commend themselves to us, we should refrain from saying so. I am 
referring to the tendency, noticeable in certain quarters, to go behind the 
measures and to attack the man by trying to make out that all that hé can 
do is to appoint Commissions and to make speeches. If that be a correct 
estimate of the Viceroy’s capacity to rule, why did we go into hysterics 
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over the early part of his career and protest that he had won our hearts | 
and captivated our imaginations? If we wish it to be understood that there is 
any moral ballast in us, we should not allow our minds to reel and roll under 
every galein thisfashion. And, after all, what injury has he done to us? Com: 
missions do not break bones. The appointment of a Commission may not in 
itself be a great achievement, but enquiry through a Commission is the easiest 
and speediest method of collecting evidence and coming to a conclusion as to 
what is possible and what is not in a given set of circumstances, If it ends in 
‘nothing,’ it is not the fault either of the Commission or of the Government: 
it invariably ends in this—that we know exactly where we stand. It sets at 
rest, at least for the time being, many a doubt which might otherwise disturb 
the conscience of a righteous ruler who wishes to do all the good it is 
possible for him to do. There is no doubt that it is the Universities Com- 
mission that has so completely upset our political judgment. The Commission’s 
inguiry has no doubt proceeded mainly on the lines suggested by Lord Curzon 
in his speeches at the Calcutta University and at the Simla Educational Confer- 
ence, But as yet he has not stood sponsor to all the recommendations of the 
Commission. Not that he is likely to be frightened into withholding his 
sanction from this or that proposal out of fear of losing his popularity: possibly 
he may, after what has happened in Calcutta, think that the stricter the 
discipline to which students and schools in that part of India are subjected the 
better, But as yet the public knows nothing of his opinion on the most hotly- 
debated proposals of the Commission. It will be difficult to persuade any 
decent public man that as yet we have any reason to cry down Lord Curzon.” 


19. A writer in the Voice of India recently eulogized Lord Curzon and 
_ tried to defend Ilis Lordship from some of the attacks 
which are at present being levelled against him in 
the Native Press. The writer says that the Viceroy 
should not be blamed for appointing too many Commissions. We quite admit 
that it is necessary to make an enquiry before inaugurating any scheme of 
far-reaching reform but then such enquiry is but a subordinate part of a 
programme of reform. If the Viceroy were to lay down the reins of office, 
before the inquiries instituted by so many Commissions led to any practical 
action, the people would naturally doubt the wisdom of spending so much 
money upon mere paper schemes of reform. What guarantee is there that His 
Excellency’s successor would take up the schemes in an earnest and practical 
spirit? ‘f Lord Curzon wishes to leave a permanent impress of his regime 
upon the administration of the country, he should do solid work and actually 
accomplish some tangible reforms, instead of merely displaying by means of 
grandiloquent speeches his desire to benefit the country. Up to this time, he 
has not done anything practical, though from the lofty tone of his speeches 
delivered both in England and in this country, the people of India were led to 
cherish high hopes of his regime. 


20. The Mahrdtta has the following contributed article on the subject 
of Police administration: —‘ Having briefly dealt 

1 — administration in with the supervision exercised by Taluka and Sub- 
ae kiaii (8), 14th Sept, | Divisional Magistrates, we shall come to the question 
: of supervision by superior Police officers. There are 

about two Inspectors of Police appointed for a District, and about four or five 
Talukas are assigned to each Inspector’s charge. An Inspector of Police is 
ordinarily occupied in assisting the Chief Constables under him in the detection 
of serious crimes such as highway robberies, dacoities and murders, If any - 
complaints are made against a subordinate officer, the Inspector is de- 
puted to make enquiries about it. Beyond this, the Inspector does not seem 
to «xercise any supervision (excepting routine inspection) over the subordinate 
Police. The District Superintendent is required by rules prescribed for him 
in the Police Manual to visit places where serious crimes have occurred and 
generally he doesso. Like other touring officers, he travels in the District and 
inspects Chief Constables’ offices and minor Police posts. He examines the 
crime-register, the register of property, the register of habitual offenders 
and takes roll-call at minor Police posts. in short, he does all the 
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work of routine inspection. The question is how far an Inspector of Police 
or the District Superintendent exercises supervision over the investigation work 
of the subordinate Police. The answer is that both these officers exercise very 
little supervision over such work. Wehave said above that nearly 80 per 
cent, of the cases in the crime-register are not brought to trial. We shall 
see how far an Inspector or the District Superintendent exercises any super- 
vision over sucha large number of cases which constitute ths of a Chief 
Constable’s work. Police reports under Section 173, Criminal Procedure 
Code, are not, in the ordinary routine of business, submitted through the 
Inspector. This means that he has no control whatever over the large number of 
untried cases, unless, of course, particular cases are specially referred to him for 
disposal. Papers of cases not brought to trial are submitted to the Divisional 
Magistrate through the District Superintendent who is expected to scrutinize 
them. But generally he passes them on with a stereotyped endorsement of 
three words ‘seen and forwarded.’ Like the Magistrate, the Superintendent 
is also authorized to send back the papers for further investigation or for such 
further action as he may deem necessary. But thisis hardly done, An impres- 
sion seems to be prevalent that the Magistrate is responsible for giving orders 
in untried cases. The result is that papers referring to such cases—which 
form 80 per cent. of the whole crime-register—are passed on through the 
Superintendent’s office quite as a matter of routine business. If you take 
100 untried cases finally recorded in the Divisional Magistrate's office, you will 
find that the Superintendent has exercised supervision—on paper, be it noted 
—in hardly 10 cases by sending the papers back for further investigation 
before forwarding them to the Magistrate. The Superintendent, like the 
Magistrate, is equally wating in local knowledge about any offence. 
This being so, the transmission of papers through his office is a mere farce. 
According to the present routine of work, a Chief Constable is practi- 
cally left uncontrolled in 80 per cent. of his investigations. He is the 
master of the situation and can do things in his own way. Lastly, we 
come to the question of suggesting improvements, ‘this is indeed a difficult 
task, Police Kutcheries are not open places of business like Magistrates’ 
Courts. The work of detecting real crimes is very difficult, and the Police 
have to do it m secret to some extent. This is unavoidable, The Police have 
also to resort to coercion to some extent. This is also unavoidable, because it 
falls to their lot to deal with rascals rather than with gentlemen. An attempt, 
however, must be made towards improving the system of Police investigation. 
The few suggestions that we might offer on this subject in the light of the observ- 
ations made above are :—(1) The Police force ought to be recruited on a better 
sysfem. Educated men should be encouraged to enter this department. The 
selection to higher appointments, at least of Chief Constables, must be made from 
among men of recognised ability, and above all, of proved honesty and integrity. 
(2) The Police ought to be made more subservient to the Taluka 
Magistrates. The hands of Taluka Magistrates ought to be  streng- 
thened so as to enable them to exercise a more effective and beneficial check 
over the Police. (8) The power of punishing the subordinate Police is at 
present exclusively vested in the District Superintendent. ‘This is not as it 
should be. ‘This power must also be partially extended tothe Magistracy. 
If a Magistrate can promptly punish a subordinate Police officer for certain 
irregularities that come to his notice, judicially or otherwise, it will have a 
more beneficial effect than carrying on with the District Superintendent of 
Police useless correspondence which often results in nothing. (4) Steps 
ought to be taken to test the correctness or otherwise of investigations by the 
subordinate Police by some superior officer going to thespot and making local 
enquiries. “‘’his he need not doinall cases, It would suflice to test about 25 per 
cent. of the investigations selected at random, By thismeans the subordinate 
rolice will be more on their guard, (5) The Police at present take a lot of 
useless cases—such as, cases of a civil nature---and make an indiscreet use of their 
power. Insuch cases they attach properties in a most indiscreet manner—pro- 
bably for theirown benefit—and cause great loss to the parties concerned. Such 
interference on the part of the Police with quwasi-civil -cases ought to be 
controlled in some way or other.” | 
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21. The Arunodaya makes the following suggestions in connection with 
; Police reform :—The first step in Poliee reform must 
ae about always be an improvement of the village Police. The 
Arunodaya (85) 14th Village Police should be hereditary and stipendiary 
Sept. and the limits of their jurisdiction should be care- 
fully defined. If these two suggestions are carried 
out, the village Police will have a strong incentive to prevent and detect crime 
within their jurisdiction. This will lead to the disappearance of all minor offences 
from the crime-register. To put down serious crime, it is essential 
that the aid of the District Police should be resorted to and in order that 
this aid may be effective, the scale of their pay should be raised. At 
present, the remuneration received by. the Police is lower even than that of 
coolies, and it is no wonder, therefore, that the standard of their efficiency 
should be very low. Care should be taken to enlist only men of good character 
in the Police force. The treatment accorded by the higher Police officers to 
their subordinates also leaves much to be desired. Police constables are fre- 
quently treated as menial servants by their superiors and they try to secure the 
good-will of the latter by flattering and showing subservience to them rather than 
by an efficient discharge of their duties. As the Police force is mainly recruited 
from the lower classes of society, we often find the Police actually participating 
in crime rather than bringing it to light, and extorting money from the people 
under various pretexts instead of serving as guardians of their lives and 
property. 


22, “Though the autumn session of the local Legislative Council for the 
| current year was held very late in the year it cannot 
1 Proceedings of the Bombay be gaid that it was lacking in interesting incidents, 
egislative Council. So ] th . ¥ca ab ble RB = Member 
Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 14th %0 Jong as the present redoubtable hevenue Mem 
Sept., Eng. cols. retains his portfolio, itis more than doubtful that 
any session of the Council can pass by without 
something or cther happening to furnish pabulum enough for his critics to 
talk and be amused about...... ... The performance of the Honourable Member 
in charge of the belated Budget was a triumph of the art of official 
abuse.......... More than one contemporary has protested against the belated 
introduction of the Budget this time. The protest is not ill-founded. In 
Bengal and Madras, the provincial financial statement is promptly presented 
before the Council soon after the debate on the Imperial Budget is over. But 
the Bombay Presidency is exceptional in every respect. The plea of the Local 
Government on former occasions was that it was not possible to introduce the 
Budget earlier. When it was answered that there was absolutely nothing to 
_ prevent the authorities from: following the example of Bengal ahd Madras, 
the plea was dropped, and there was silence for a while. This time, however, 
to the astonishment of the Councillors and the general public another plea 
was urged. The law forbade the introduction of the Budget unless the Council 
had some legislative business before it! This is indeed a wonderful dis- 
covery. It is somewhat curious that for thd last nine years it never occurred 
to ‘Bombay Castle’ that there was a legal difficulty in the matter!......... 
Coming to the interpellations, we must disagree with a contemporary who has 
taunted the non-official members with the multiplicity of their questions. Of 
course, we do no} wish members to ask questions of a trivial character; though 
we must confess that sometimes a seemingly trivial interpellation involves a 
question of principle. For instance, the Honourable Mr. Goculdas has been 
reproached by our contemporary for asking a question regarding the payment 
of fowlsand cart-hire in a certain obscure locality. On the face of it, it 
does look childish to ask such a question, but what is the real object aimed at 
by the interpellation? ‘This, that despite orders and resolutions issued by 
overnment in the past, instances are now and again reported of poor, helpless 
and ignorant villagers being never paid, or paid for most inadequately, for the 
provisions or carts and bullocks they supply to officers on tour,......... On 
the whole, the interpellations were reasonable in number and there was a fair 
attempt this time on the part of Government to be less equivocal in answering 
BDOM 6 éisisesccecis We are glad that, in response to the query of the Honourable 
Mr. Mehta about the actual amount of remissions of land revenue arrears, the 
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Honourable Mr. Monteath laid on the table a full statement, accompanied by a 
lucid explanation re the controversy which was raised in June last, That state- 
ment revealed the fact that the Bombay Government had afterall treated the rayats 
in a liberal spirit. And so far we, along with our contemporaries, are willing to 
free it from the reproach of extreme niggardliness. But all the same, the crus 
of the controversy remains exactly where it is. Nobody ever suggested that 
those able to pay their arrears should escape. It may be that Mr. Monteath 
had in his mind a few instances of dishonest peasants, but they cannot but 
be a fraction of the vast majority who, on all hands, are admitted to be 
absolutely helpless. To have held individual inquiry in the case of this large 
majority was uncalled-for. And the entire agitation had reference to this and 
this point only, supported by the emphatic and authoritative statement of 
the recent Famine Commission......... As to the Budget itself it was a most 
jejune production, and scarcely worth criticism. Wedo not expect humdrum 
officials in charge of the revenue portfolio to rise above a head-accountant and 
be a Michael Hicks-Beach or a Ritchie, let alone Peel, Gladstone and Harcourt, 
Suffice it to say that the Imperial Government, in a large-hearted spirit, has given 
back to Bombay 64 lakhs out of the considerable amount it had been filching from 
it year after year under the existing system of the provincial contract. With this 
sum provincial finance has now been rehabilitated. We wish, however, our readers 
would try to thoroughly understand the nature of this provincial contract 
system, so as to rate all the tall talk about Imperial ‘ generosity ’ and kindred 
shibboleths at their true worth. ‘The provincial contract system is a misnomer, 
for the Imperial Government is in reality a non-productive entity.......... For 
years past we have condemned the system as being unnatural and 
Opposed to economic principles. What should be done is to reverse the system. 
The Imperial Government should be the real beggar and not the provincial 
authorities,who are the real producers of the revenue, It should receive 
a fixed contribution properly adjusted to meet its legitimate annual wants. 
A fixed percentage of the revenue of each province should be allowed to it and the 
Provincial Governments permitted to retain their respective balances of revenue 
to be spent on the improvement and progress of their own provinces. The 
Budget debate was, we must confess, below the average. But it was no fault of 
the speakers, or rather the writers of the speeches in manuscript which each and 
all, save Mr, Mehta and tho President, recited in the Council Hall. They had very 
poor material to hang their tale upon. The dull monotony of the debate was, of 
course, partly relieved by the corruscations of the legislative Dioskouri the Honour- 
able Mr. Monteath and Honourable Mr, Lely. Both might have spared them- 
selves the revival of old controversies, and refrained from officia] vindictiveness. 
So far they neither set a good example in the matter of taste, nor in that of dignity 
of debate. They only exhibited themselves in the serene arena of the Council as 
vulgar pugilists. It isa matter for regret that the President forgot to restrain 
Mr. Monteath from indulging in the utterly uncalled-for attack on Mr. Jivanji. 

. It was lucky that the President in his closing speech was careful to say 
that it was the duty of the Government to inquire into all legitimate grievances, 
when properly placed before it. In'the present instance Mr. Jivanji was only 
an instrument who had exposed the system of revenue collections prevalent in 
Broach. He may or may not have been all that the Honourable Member, in 
his wrath, described him. But the cruz of the matter is this, Is oris not the 
system demonstrated to be grossly faulty and calculated to crush helpless rayats 
on the one hand and to foster corruption on the other among subordinate 
revenue Officials? We have said it before, and we say it again, that the entire 
land revenue system of Bombay is rotten to the core, and not the ablest and 
most eloquent revenue official will ever be able to give us a rational vindication 
of it. Any attempt to justify the system is doomed to failure. But let us now 
drop a thick curtain over this episode which has brought no credit either on 
Mr. Monteath or the Bombay Government.” : ; 


23. “ A good point was made in his speech by the Honourable Mr. Mehta — 
Mabréste (8), 14th Bept. ; when he commented upon the usual delay made by 


Government in presenting the Budget to the Council. 
anh ee oe ae explanation vouchsafed by the authorities this time 
was that the presentation of the Budget had to be 
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delayed, because the Land Record-of-rights Bill was not ready. It was 

that according to the Council’s Act a meeting of the Council could not be 
legally summoned for the purpose of merely discussing the financial state- 
‘ment or of giving replies to questions at a time when there was no strictly legisla- 
tive business before it. Now, even accepting this to be the correct interpretation 
of the provisions of the Act, we do not think the answer to be a satisfactory one. 
The Khoti Bill, at any rate, was ready for withdrawal and the legal difficulty 
pointed out by Mr. Monteath could have been got over by tacking on the item 
of the formal withdrawal of the measure to the proceedings in connection with 
the presentation of the Budget. Mr. Monteath, who knew how to raise the legal 
difficulty, probably knew also -its solution. But the real explanation is that 
official members go through the farce of a Council meeting simply because the 
Council’s Act imposes if upon them, andthat the meeting is, therefore, con- 
vened when it suits their convenience. What makes the whole thing ludicrous 
is that although the law requires that the Budget should be presented before the 
Legislative Council, it does not fix the time within which, during the course of 
the financial year, this should be done. It seems to-have struck Mr. Monteath’s 
sense of the ludicrous that while at a Budget meeting of the Council the 
members are supposed to be discussing the financial statement, as a matter 
of fact, at the last meeting they had been discussing almost everything 
but the financial statement. Now no one would be so glad as the non-official 
members themselves if it were possible for them to discuss the Budget. But 
we believe the form in which the Budget is presented to them makes this almost 
impossible. As remarked by us in a previous issue, the Budget, besides being 
delayed by about half a year, is not accompanied by any original papers from 
which the figures are manipulated into the form they finally assume in the 
Budget. ‘The non-official members, having no experience or information about 
the working of the departments, cannot be expected to comment upon the 
Budget except only in its broadest aspects. But to the official members, 
who are more or less directly concerned in the preparation of the Budget, 
any criticism from a broad point of view is very likely to appear vague and 
indefinite. There is one more reason and a sounder one too for the phenome- 
non of a Budget meeting with a discussion upon almost anything but the 
Budget, The details of the Budget can possibly bear no intelligent or 
useful criticism without a criticism also upon the policy underlying those 
details, whether on the revenue or expenditure side, And looking at 
the matter from this point of view, the comments of the non-official 
members are not in any sense more irrelevant than those made in the 
financial statement itself, or in the opening or concluding speeches of the Pre- 
sident of the Council and of the Revenue Member. If it is permissible to 
Government to state or justify their policy, it must also be equally permissible 
to the non-official members to criticise it.’ [The Jdm-e-Jamshed considers 
the Honourable Mr. Monteath’s reply to the suggestion made by the Honour- 
able Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla about introducing free compulsory education 
among the masses to be vague and unconvincing. ‘The paper is ata loss to 
understand why the experiment of imparting free primary education, which 
has achieved such remarkable success in the Baroda State, should fail in the 
Bombay Presidency. It discerns. in Mr. Rahimtulla’s suggestion a panacea 
for many of the evils which India at present labours under, and strongly 
urges the Government to spare no expense to carry it out with such modificae 
tions as may seem desirable, ] 


24. Judging from the proceedings of the last meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, it seems that the meeting was a 

Kesari (109), 16th Sept. solemn legislative farce The business before the 
Council was (1) replies to interpellations; (2) 

presentation of the financial statement for the current year; and (3) debate 
onthe Budget. Of these the first item took up hardly any time of the Council, 
as the questions and answers were printed, and copies thereof distributed among 
the members. The arrangement no doubt saves some time,;but we do not think 
that the time of our Legislative Council is more valuable than that of the 
British Parliament which devotes an hour and a half each day of its session to 
giving replies to questions asked on a variety of topics connected with various 
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departments of the administration. We do not see why the local Council 
should be so chary of giving ample time and opportunity to non-official 
members to ask questions and why the officials should consider it below their 
dignity to answer questions on petty matters, As regards the second item, we 
wonder why printed copies of the financial statement should not be in the hands 
of the non-official members more than two weeks before the date of the Council 
meeting, especially as the Budget begins to operate from April. The non-official 
members are men of business or have professional engagements and it is reall 
hard upon them to expect that they will master the intricacies of the financial. 
statement in a short space of time. It may have been observed by many how 
non-official members are ridiculed at the meeting in a variety of ways, such 
as gentle whispers, exchange of notes, &c., by the official members, if they are 
occasionally unable to grasp the true significance of the figures in the Budget. 
Another ludicrous feature of the Budget is that it is presented tothe Council 
full six months after it has come into operation! Many items in the Budget 
have become matters of past history and it is a sheer farce to invite 
criticism upon them from the non-official members. The Honourable - 
Mr. Monteath said that the debate on the Budget turns upon anything but the 
Budget itself. Butthe non-official members are not to blame for this, It is 
futile for them to discuss petty items in the Budget when they have no time at 
their disposal to ask for detailed information on any points and when, even if 
they had, the official members have no desire to supply such information. The 
non-official members, therefore, direct their criticism very properly upon the 
general policy of Government. But the official members consider this to 
be awaste of time. The Budget week is crowded with too many social and 
sporting engagements and it is really hard upon the official members that 
their non-official colleagues should occupy the time of the Council with 
general questions of administration or grievances of particular individuals, 
There are races and cricket matches, balls and concerts and all manner of 
similar functions which they have to attend to and it is but meet that the 
non-official members should realise this and reform their ways. The whole 
business of the meeting can very well be transacted within 15 minutes if the 
suggestions made below are followed. Replies to interpellations need not 
occupy any time at all. The formal presentation of the printed financial 
statement may take up two minutes. The official members need not make 
any speeches at all, and their non-official colleagues should formally submit 
printed copies of their speeches to the Council. This would take about 
eight minutes. The Financial Member need not spend any time in 
replying to these speeches, because non-official members are not to touch 
upon any general question of administration or upon the subject of 
individual grievances. As no Council meeting can be called merely for 
presenting the Ludget, a Bill to correct some typographical error in the 
Land Revenue Code may be brought forward and carried through all its 
stages in two minutes. ‘The notice given by a non-oflicial member like the 
Honourable Mr, Khare to introduce a Khoti Bill may be formally discussed 
for two or three minutes and rejected by the majority of official members and 
the President may wind up the proceedings by thanking the members for their 
sweet reasonableness in taking up very little time of the Council. [Writing 
on the same subject in another place, the paper says :—The Budget is introduced 
into the Council in Bengal and Madras at an early date in the year, but in this 
Presidency alone it is delayed till August or September for want of time 
or on the pretext of there being no legislative business before the Council ! 
We really fail to see why the latter plea was never urged during the last eight or 
nine years. The only satisfactory feature of the proceedings of the last meeting 
of the Council was the announcement about remissions of land revenue arrears. 
The total remissions amount to 180 lakhs. We wish Government had 
supplied these figures in their reply to the memorial of the Bombay Presidency 
Association and thereby avoided an unpleasant controversy.. The Honourable 
Mr. Monteath gave an assurance that in the event of a general scarcity 
suspensions would be granted wholesale to the rayats, ‘lhis change in the 
Bombay Land Revenue policy is, in Mr. Monteath’s opinion, not very important. 
But we think the rayats look upon it in quite a different light.] 
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25. “Having regard to the long interval that elapsed between the February 
and last session of the local Legislative Council the 
number of interpellations put by the elected Council- 
a bola. : Medkdeah (20). ss must be regarded as moderate, Interpellations at 
15th Sept.; Prekshak (35), times do not convey all that is in the back-ground, 
16th Sept. and we can well understand why publicists who have 

no opportunities of coming in close contact with 
the people or with the Councillors themselves should regard some of the 
interpellations as trivial. If is rather surprising to be told that the Budget 
cannot be discussed unless some legislative measure is to be introduced before 
the Council. We are not sure if this interpretation has been put upon the Act 
in the sister presidencies. The interpretation, if correct, is devoid of all common 
sense, and the Act ought to be suitably amended at an early date. The diss 
cussion of the Budget has nothing todo with any legislative measure, Apart 
from the absurdity of the arrangement which Government are compelled to 
adopt, it is highly inconvenient. The non-official members are thereby over- 
worked, They do not get sufficient time to master even the Budget alone. But 
when they are further burdened with the onerous duty of mastering the intri- 
cacies of a Bill, the strain becomes a needlessly heavy one. We are sure they 
would bein a position to apply their mind to the consideration of the topics 
they have to deal with in a spirit of greater thoroughness, if the Council were 
not called upon to deal with two or three important subjects at one time. For 
three successive days the columns of the dailies were full of the proceedings of 
the local Legislative Council and yet the accounts could not have been exhaustive. 
The public find no time to wade through this voluminous literature, Even those 
who study the proceedings find themselves unable to do full justice to them. We 
think there ought to be a change in this anomalous system. Under the existing 
system the Council is called upon to meet too late in the year for the discussion 
of the Budget, and too many things are crowded into one or two sittings. The 
large number of interpellations do not receive sufficient consideration at the 
hands of Government who are suddenly called upon to reply to questions 
dealing with a variety of complaints and grievances. We have, therefore, no 
hesitation in condemning the present practice as unreasonable, inconvenient 
and wasteful. We wish meetings of the Legislative Council could bo held 
at more suitable intervals so as to lessen the strain upon Government and 
to give sufficient time also to the additional members of the Council for an 
adequate consideration of the numerous matters placed before them.” [‘The 
Sudhdvak and the Prekshak make similar adverse comments on the Honourable 
Mr. Monteath’s explanation of the delay in introducing the Budget before the 
Council. | 


26, Commenting on some of the interpellations put at the last meeting 
Comments on some inter- of the Bombay Legislative Council, the Guja- 
pellations at the last meeting "ade observes :—-“ We have always thought that the 
of the Bombay Legislative removal of the Elphinstone College from its old 
Council, locality to its present site was an unmitigated and a 
Hi (16), 14th Sept, jrogt deplorable blunder. ‘The consequences of that 
ase blunder are being aggravated by the short-sighted 
action of the City Improvement Trust. It is a pity that a wing is to be 
added to the students’ residential quarters uuder such surroundings to 
erpetuate Mr. Telang’s memory. When there is so much loud talk about 
what is being done at Oxford and Cambridge and in Continental Universities, 
' and about the deficient equipment and inefficiency of second grade Colleges, at 
least some of our ‘ model’ Colleges ought to be better than they are and serve 
as patterns for managers of private institutions tofollow. But we are told that 
there is no immediate prospect of the College or the quarters being moved to 
another site! The Honourable Mr, Dixit’s questions relating to the appointment 
of Mr. Weir as Sessions Judge at Ratnagiri refer toa matter of the utmost 
importance to the judicial administration of the Presidency, and we wish 
Government had treated the Honourable Member’s interpellations in a more 
becoming spirit and with a greater sense of responsibility. The deterioration of 
the District Judiciary has been slowly and surely growing for some years past 
and it is making its influence felt.even in the Indian High Courts.,........ We 
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cannot bring ourselves to think that the subject can be dismissed in the cavalier 
fashion adopted by Government......... Mr. Weir is certainly not to blame for 
the position in which he is placed. It is the present system that is radically 
at fault and one reason for it is that it is based upon the principle excluding 
Subordinate Judges of high attainments and extensive experience from 
occupying higher judicial charges. The Honourable Mr. Goculdas put a 
number of questions bearing on the methods of revenue collection in the 
Broach District. The answers show that there is now a determined attempt 
to turn the tables upon those who complain or bring any alleged malprac- 
tices to light. The replies given were more or less in a resentful spirit, 
and one of them especially went to the length of suggesting that episodes were 
concocted with a view to found questions thereon, Mr. Monteath’s speech 
was expressive of his deep resentment at the conduct of Mr. Jivanji Limjibhai 
and the Honourable Mr. Goculdas, and distinctly intimated to both that 
the revenue authorities were not going to stand any more ‘nonsense’ from 
them....:. Government were good enough to inform Mr. Goculdas that if 
any over-collections were made in the Bhagdari villages of Ankloshwar and 
Hansot, applications should be made to the Collector. But why these over- 
collections according to the old system should have been made when the revised 
rates had already been brought into force cannot be easily comprehended......... 
As President of the Local Temperance Association, Sir Bhalchandra was careful 
enough to keep a vigilant eye on the number of liquor-shops in Bombay and 
their transfers from one site to another. The feeling of the native community 
is strongly in favour of prohibiting the sale of liquor to children below a speci- 
fied age and we do not quite see why Government should lay so mucb stress 
upon the ‘great practical difficulties’ involved in enforcing such a prohibition, 
We must say that the attitude of the Government on this question is opposed to 
the wholesome sense of the native community in general, as is their attitude in 
many Abkari matters.” 


27. “It is satisfactory to find that the non-official members of the Council 
continue to exercise their night of interpellation in a 
way beneficial to the general public. The Honourable 
Mr. Mehta’s interpellation about the vexed question 
of remissions of land revenue elicited the satisfactory reply that the total 
amount of land revenue ordered to be remitted by the Government was one 
crore and forty lacs of rupees. Our readers may remember that at one time 
a very narrow interpretation we’ put by the Local Government on the declara- 
tions of the Government of India on the subject. The Bombay Government 
seemed to maintain that all arrears which had been ‘suspended’ were to be 
remitted at once, and that the rest were to be subjected to a careful individual 
inquiry before being remitted. Public opinion raised a loud outery against this 
interpretation, and it is a pleasure to find that the sympathetic Government of - 
Lord Northcote have seen their way to give upin the present instance their 
cherished method of making individual inquiry before granting remissions.......... 
The Honourable Mr. Parekh brought to the knowledge of the Government 
the fact that articles exempted from distraint such as grain, grinding mills, 
cots and cooking utensils were attached by Revenue officials in Broach, and the 
Government had to admit that in many instances the Talatis, through 
negligence of orders, had warned defaulters that such articles would be 
distrained, and had actually taken security to ensure that they would not 
remove them from their houses. The public naturally expect that Govern- 
ment might do more than merely mention such instances of violation of 
Government orders. There must be something wrong in the working of 
a system in which such open violation of the orders of Government to the 
harassment of the poor rayats is possible. The number of distraints for 
the collection of land revenue in some villages of the Broach ‘Tl'aluka seem 
to be rather large, but the reply of the Government simply says that property 
was finally sold in only a small number of cases. An explanation was needed as 
to why so many cases of distraint occurred....... It is apity that the questions 
regarding the abolition of medical inspection at Anand and Palghar did not 
elicit a tavourable answer. ‘The inspection is for all practical purposes useless, 
The annoyance caused by it to the public is very great, and it is difficult 
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to understand why Government should still persist’ in keeping up this fertile 
source of irritation to all travellers. Mr. Dikshit’s question as to the state 
of the Bandharas (irrigation bunds ) in the Central Division had more than 
a mere local interest. It was brought to light that although a considerable 
portion of the works is out of repair, the rates charged for the use of the water 
continue to be levied as before because they are consolidated with the land-tax. 
Government contented themselves with stating that claims for remission in such 
cases will be dealt with like ordinary cases for remission, and that no special 
inquiry was needed. One fails to see why such an inquiry should be evaded. 
It is certainly a shorter course to dispose of all such claims by a single com- 
prehensive inquiry than to put every individual concerned to the trouble, worry 
and expense of establishing his own claim. A more sympathetic Government 
would, we think, have certainly adopted the latter alternative.” 


28. “ More than six weeks ago there was a good deal of controversy regard- 
Gujarati (16), 14th Sept ing the action of the Bombay Government in regard 
Eng. pony Pp’ to the remission of arrears. We have quoted elsewhere 
the figures given by Government in reply to the 
Honourable Mr. Mehta’s question. They require to be supplemented by the 
statement which the Honourable Mr. Monteath made by way of further elucida- 
tion. We think a good deal of misunderstanding and a good deal of criticism 
on one branch of the controversy could have been avoided if the Bomba 
Government had given this explanation in reply to the memorial of the Bombay 
Presidency Association and the comments of the public press. ‘That remissions 
have been granted in no illiberal spirit will have to be admitted and Govern- 
ment doubtless deserve all the credit which any other landlord would have been 
entitled to under similar circumstances. ‘The explanation now given by the 
Honourable Mr. Monteath is as full and lucid as one can wish it to be and it is 
a pity it was not given in the month of July when the controversy was at its 
height. Having regard to the flowery language uséd by Lord Curzon and his 
colleagues, some clear explanation was undoubtedly due tothe public. But 
the ways of Government, like those of Providence, are sometimes inscrutable.” 


29. “The Honourable Mr. char — has ha himself to the task of 
bringing to light the illegal practices of the sub- 
coca Mbcnggone® (24), 14th Ordinate officials of the Ee Department in 
Biase Gujarat, had a fresh batch of complaints to bring 
to the notice of His Excellency the Governor in Council during the Budget 
discussion. The complaints referred to were about the doings of revenue 
underlings in the Broach District. We shall not here go into them for 
obvious reasons, but we cannot help saying that they create some very 
unpleasant reflections in one’s mind about the system of revenue collection 
now obtaining in Gujarat. We should be the last to do an injustice to Gov- 
ernment or to forget the difficulties which lie in their path in carrying on 
the work of administration. But we are constrained to say that excep- 
tionally lax must be the system of supervision which the higher authorities 
maintain over the underlings of the Revenue Department when, after the 
exposures in the Gujarat Revenue Inquiry, sucha state of things as Mr. 
Goculdas called attention to last week is still possible. When is it to end >” 


30. ‘The ill-tempered speech which Mr. Monteath made by way of reply- 

ing to the remarks of Mr. Parekh at the last Council 

Mr. Monteath’s speech at meeting, cannot fail to revive unpleasant memories 
me close of the Budget de- of the time when the late Mr. Nugent had the 
_ conduct of the show at the Council Hall. Mr. 
eee ye Monteath seems to have inherited from his predecessor 
a bluntness of utterance and supreme indifference to public opinion. But 
we believe there was no occasion for the display of either of these qualities at 
the last Council meeting, The Honourable Mr, Parekh had put a question as 
to the number of distraints for default in payment of revenue in the Broach 
Tdluka. The reply given was somewhat in conflict with Mr. Parekh’s informa- 
tion. ‘The latter, therefore, in his Budget speech referred to the fact, comment- 
ed on the oppressive methods resorted toin the recovery of revenue in thie 
Broach Téluka, and evidently profiting by his previous experience, very wisely 
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offered to produce evidence in support of his allegations before he was, as on 
a previous occasion, challenged to do so. Mr. Parekh thus only cut short his 
revious procedure by one step; but that was too much for the Revenue 
Rescuer who unhesitatingly declined the offer. ‘We have had,’ said Mr. 
Monteath, ‘sufficient experience of the manifest end and object of such an 
agitation as the Honourable Member is induced to take part in.’ It may be 
remarked here that throughout his speech Mr, Montesth did not venture to ex- 
press any opinion on the merits of the evidence produced before Mr. Maconochie 
in the Gujarat Land Revenue Inquiry; but he i’ tilted at the motive with 
which, in his opinion, the agitation was-carried on. TI'his motive appears to Mr, 
Monteath to be selfishness on the part of an obscure land-holder in Gujarat ; so 
he advised Mr. Parekh to put his evidence before the District Revenue 
officers and declared on behalf of Government that the mistake of the 
experiment of appointing a Commission to inquire into his allegations would 
not be hereafter repeated.......... The sins of Mr. Jivanji Limjibhai and his 
brother were recounted at great length and with fulness of detail. The former was 
stigmatised as a land speculator who was in constant conflict with the Revenue 
authorities for many years, who contumaciously avoided paying assessment 
so far as he could, who took advantage of the iniquities of village officers for his 
own purposes and who did not scruple even to admit that he had produced a false 
document before a public officer to gain a personal advantage.......... It was, in 
fact, a very heroic speech that Mr. Monteath delivered. But considering that 
the whole fund of the Honourable Member’s heroism was spent in filting at an 
insignificant private land-holder, we are disposed to regard his eloquence as bathos. 
It is not surprising that the tactful anticipation, with which Mr. Parekh offered 
- to produce evidence in support of his allegations before being challenged to do so, 
should have cost Mr. Monteath his good temper. ‘This loss of temper had evident- 
ly a demoralising effect upon Mr. Monteath’s power of reasoning. We fail to 
appreciate, for instance, the detailed information given by Mr. Monteath about 
Mr. Jivanji’s holdings and his arrears, If he was a contumacious defaulter, we 
do not understand why the ‘long and strong arm of the law’ should have 
failed to reach him. Isit not a little curious that while the revenue law 
fully authorises Government to ruin a defaulter by forfeiture of land and 
imprisonment, Mr, Jivanji should be walking free this moment with his 
lands still in his possession, and that the only penalty he should have 
to pay for contumacious default should be the high honour of a malicious 
philippic against him by no less a person than the Senior Member of His 
Excellency’s Executive Council? But the question could be easily answered. 
It may be true that Mr. Jivanji has large interests in agricultural lands in 
Gujarat and that a portion of his assessment is in arrears, But it must some- 
how be a ease in which Mr. Jivanji cannot be compelled legally to pay that 
assessment or in which Government find it unprofitable to forfeit the lands. But 
however that may be, it does look strange that Mr. Jivanji’s default, if itis really 
a legal wrong, should be reserved only for an ‘ethical condemnation in the 
Legislative Council. Next, it may be observed that even admitting Mr. Jivanji 
to be actuated by selfish motives in his agitation, that can hardly be a reason for 
unhesitatingly refusing Mr. Parekh’s challenge so far at any rate as other 
aggrieved landholders are concerned, And to say that those who will publicly 
complain through.Mr. Parekh will be visited with official ill-will and the strong 
and long arm of the law, amounts only to confessing that the Government has 
the giant’s power and it wiél/ use it like a giant.......... The most dogmatic 
Opinions, says Mr, Monteath, are expressed by those who have never seen the 
inside of an Indian village. The Zimes of India gives a very effective hit when 
it says that this observation of Mr. Monteath will have a duly chastening effect 
upon Lord George Hamilton. But we find Mr. Monteath himself oo less 
dogmatic than our Secretary of State, and we venture to ask the head of 
the Bombay Revenue administration how many villages he himself has 
entered during his career! We need not take account of his early days 
as an Assistant Collector, when as a young apprentice he might have 
enjoyed his morning rides by the side of villages. But is it not a fact thai 
he has spent the best years of his career in the dusty vaults of the Secretariat ?”’ 
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31. Commenting on the part of the Honourable Mr. Monteath’s speech 
Shri Sayéji Vijay (26) in which he refused to institute an official inquiry 
18th Sept. yyy I ES into the allegations made by the Honourable Mr. 
Parekh about malpractices in revenue collections in 
Broach, the Shri Saydji Vijay observes :—It is to be much regretted that in 
the heat of debate Mr, Monteath should have so far forgotten himself as to 
insinuate that Mr. Parekh’s motive in exposing the illegal practices of 
revenue officials was only to make a bid for cheap popularity. The imputation 
is entirely unwarranted and an attempt to refute it would be quite superfluous. 
Mr. Monteath evidently resents the part taken by Mr. Parekh in connection 
with the Gujarat Revenue Enquiry, but to safeguard by all means in his 
power the interests of his constituents is with Mr. Parekh a sacred duty, 
which no considerations can suffer him to shirk. Mr. Monteath’s attitude cannot 
be too strongly deprecated, for it is sure to deter many a disinterested native 
publicist from championing the cause of the rayats in future. Mr. Parekh’s 
complaints were not directed against individual] officers but were of a general 
character and all that he wanted to show was that the orders and instructions 
of Government were followed by subordinate officials more often in the breach 
than in the observance. ‘The allegations formed apparently a legitimate subject 
of inquiry by Government, but strange to say, the authorities, instead of adopting 
the straightforward course of examining them on their merits, chose in their 
superior wisdom to suppress them. 


32, Mr. Monteath’s speech has been a great disappointment to us. His 
ne ee ene request that the non-oflicial members should supply 
+. ei Baa fA 7 to Government their speeches on the Budget three 
(31), 16th Sept. or four days in advance of the meeting is quite 
unreasonable and would not for a moment be toierated 
by a legislative assembly in any civilized country in Kurope. The mere fact 
that a responsible officer of Government in this country has thought fit to make 
such a suggestion shows what little importance Government themselves attach to 
the Budget debate. We would be the first, however, to welcome the suggestion 
and are even inclined to think that it would tend to enhance the interest and 
utility of the debate, if Government are prepared in return to concede to the non- 
official Councillors the right of replying to the closing speech of the Hevenue 
Member. We were quite taken aback by the views expressed by Mr, Monteath on 
the system of individual inquiries, The principle has been discredited by the 
Famine Commission and the Government of India and we had thought it was 
removed from the stage of serious controversy. Yet the Bombay Government 
still continue to pin their faith to it with astounding perversity. Mr. Monteath’s 
remarks on the subject of the Gujarat Revenue Enquiry are apparently prompted 
by a feeling of personal vindictiveness against Mr, Jivanji Limjibhai. It may 
be pointed out, however, that Mr. Jivanji’s antecedents in no way affected the 
object and sequel of the inquiry.. But the prejudices of some officials die hard 
and there is no knowing to what arguments they will not resort for 
defending a position which has become altogether untenable. {The Desha- 
bhakta, in adversely criticjzing Mr. Monteath’s remarks on the motives 
of Mr. Jivanji Limjibhai in carrying on the agitation in connection with 
the Gujarit Revenue Enquiry, points out that Mr. Maconochie has given 
to Mr. Jivanji the credit of disinterested and unselfish motives and concludes 
by remarking that, in the opinion of the enlightened public, Mr. Monteath has 
only covered himself with ridicule in attempting to lower Mr. Jivanji in public 
estimation. | 


33. ‘It would be invidious to make distinctions, but we cannot help calling 
the attention of the reader to the very well-reasoned 
Drmmerete co ie sgnene: and persuasive speech of the Honourable Mr. Lely, 
presacae Bh 5f the Bom. Commissioner, Northera Division, at the last meeting — 
bay Leyislative Council, of the Legislative Council. It is, of course, not to be — 
Rast Goftdr (24), 14th expected that it would meet with the acceptance 
Sept. Eng. cols.; Sind oF that school of politicians in the country,who believe 
Peet Fe) Or it to be the cardinal duty of Government to help and 
lead on the people in small things and great till they have learnt to help them- 
selves. But that it will meet with the approval of all sensible people is not to 
be doubted. Half the woes of the country will be removed the hour the natives 
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have learnt to put their own shoulders to the wheel, instead of calling on the 
Government to help them. If the question of agricultural banks has been 
solved in almost all the countries of the West by the people themselves, there 
is no reason why India may not succeed, once a beginning is made in the right 
direction. No doubt there are some peculiar difficulties in the way, but there 
is enough enterprise, intelligence, and public spirit in the country to get over 


them if there is only the will to find the way.” [The Sind Gazette makes 
similar comments. | 


‘84. ‘“ We wish to advert briefly to the running fusillade of the Honourable 
oie) FIBY ath Mr. Lely against the educated classes. Evidently the 
veggie wah CY), severe comments of the Honourable Mr. Mehta on 
Red the insouciance of the officials in the matter of the 
amelioration of the peasantry had been well nursed during a twelve month. 
It was natural that the Honourable Mr. Lely should unburtnen his soul and 
give vent. to his pent-up wrath. His performance was no doubt in good form 
but at the best it only raises a smile to our lips. Jor, in taunting Mr. Mehta 
and his supporters among the educated classes, Mr. Lely has only confirmed in 
his own person the charge of the want of official statesmanship and sympathy 
for the masses. Mr, Mehta, with his great presence of mind, was able to 
extract the naked truth that as far as monetary assistance to relieve the 
peasantry from indebtedness was concerned, the only thing they need expect 
was ‘official good will’! But apart from this declaration, there was a 
transparent fallacy in the argument all through of which Mr. Lely seemed to 
have been wholly unconscious. When talking of agricultural banks started by 
private enterprise in Europe he iorgot that there was no such thing as State 
landlordism there, The landlords are private individuals and they rightly 
understand their duties and obligations towards their tenants and try to hel 


them. But in India the State is the landlord. Then why should the State 


have so long neglected its obvious duty towards its tenants? Mr. Lely may 
lay the flattering unction to his soul that he has paid the educated classes 
in their own coin. Butis he aware of the opinion held by the public of his 
latest performance in the art of tulogue? Instead of hitting the educat- 
ed classes he has given them a further bandle to be confirmed in the view 
they have held for years past as to the attitude of culpable indifference of 
the Government towards millions of the indigent peasantry of the land. Not 
only has it displayed no constructive statesmanship but done all it could to 
plunge the rayats into greater and greater penury by its rigid land revenue 


system. And we repeat this in face of the latest reply of the Government 
of India to the contrary.” 


35. Mr. Beale is said to have reported to Government that no irrigation 


ona ee works are needed in the districts of Thana, Koldba, 
Desirability of irrigation Ratndégiri and Kdnara. Wedo not know much about 

works in the Konkan districts. caine 
Arunodaya (85), 14th Sept. the circumstances of the last-named district, but there 

? “ee . 

can be no doubt that irrigation works are badl 
wanted in the remaining three districts. When there is an unseasonable break 
in the rains, as was the case this year, irrigation works will be of material help 
in reviving withering crops. Much water runs to waste at present in the 
Konkan and it would bea boon to the agriculturists if it could be stored in 
suitable reservoirs for irrigating their fields in periods of drought. Mr. Beale 
is opposed to the construction of irrigation canals in the Konkan as, he 
says, the cultivators would not like to pay the extra tax which would have 
to be imposed to meet the cost of constructing the canals, Government should 
construct such canals mainly for the benefit of the people, and if it is found 
absolutely necessary to levy an irrigation cess, the amount thereof should be 


fixed at a very moderate figure at the start and raised gradually as the people 
begin to appreciate the utility of the canals, 


36. The Moda Vriita, adverting to the case of a European charged with 


Remarks on the case of a having caused the death of a native cook, remarks :— 
mn : : 
naibie sock diecdk to tee he sequel to a report of this case published in a pre- 


been killed through th” vious issue of our paper (vide Weekly Report No. 36, 


gligent act ofa European. paragraph 31) is that the accused was fined Rs, 500, 
oda Vritta (116), 16th We are obliged to the Magistrate for estimating a 


native’s life at so high a value. It would not have 
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been surprising in the least, if no punishment had been meted out to the accused 
at all. ‘We learn that the widow of the deceased has been rendered destitute 
by her husband’s death. She had even no money to defray the expenses of his 
Srtera! and these were paid by the European gentleman who caused 
his death, The Magistrate would have done well under these circumstances to 
direct that the amount of the fine should be awarded to the widow as compen- 
sation for her loss. A native met with his death through the negligent act of 
a European, but the Magistrate was loth to help the widow of the deceased, 
even though he knew that she had sustained an irreparable loss, and hada 
suitable opportunity to compensate to her for it. 


37, In the course of a lengthy article on the mela movement the Sudhérak 
ii ’ writes :—This movement is the outcome of a senseless 
celebration sud mela move. ania among our people. It hasalready done much 
ment. mischief and. all sorts of nonsensical things are uttered 
Sudhdrak (4), 15th Sept.; in mela songs and lectures, which torm a part of 
oe rd hee aia B (39), the celebration of the Ganpati festival. The move- 
(33) ‘ieth Sept. com ane’ ment was started ostensibly as a Hindu counterpart to 
the Muhammadan Mohurram and since its inaugura- 
tion the country has had to pass through a series of public misfortunes, and one 
feels inclined to trace a relation of cause and effect between the two. 
It isa welcome sign of the times, however, that the movement is gradually 
waining 10 popular favour and does not now elicit the same amount of enthusiasm 
as it once did, ‘The number of melas is steadily going down and people are 
more and more keeping aloof fromthe movement at places like Bombay, 
Poona, Wai and Satara. [A Bombay correspondent of the paper writes that of 
the 36 melas formed this year in Bombay, as many as 24 consisted wholly of 
Chitpawan lads. The Subodha Patrika and the Maratha Deen Bandhu make 
adverse remarks on the mela movement. The latter paper asserts that the 
mela movement is got up by Brahmins in imitation of the tabuts and that 
there is no sincerity or devotion underlying it. | 


Legislation. 


38, ‘ The Bill introduced by Mr. Monteath at the last meeting of the 
Bombay Legislative Council to provide for the 
Remarks on the Land preparation and maintenance of records of rights 
perk ~of-rights Bill. in the lands of the Bombay Presidency, is another of 
ast Goftar (24), 14th 
Sept., Eng. cols, the series of legislative measures undertaken by the 
Bombay Government with the object of saving 
the rayats from the tyranny of the Sawkar. The new Bill would 
not very likely have been put on the legislative anvil—at least 
not till a later date—were it not for the extraneous pressure brought 
to bear upon the Bombay Government through the agency of the last 
Famine Commission. Certain it is that the Bombay Government have 
not put much heart into the measure. Mr. Monteath confessed at the outset 
that it is intended to be but a tentative measure in some respects. It is never. 
theless believed ‘to be an important step towards a system calculated to have 
very beneficial economic results.’ When the Bill which created so much stir 
last year, was presented for the first reading, it was pointed out in these 
columns that in spite of all the probable changes it might pass through in the 
Select Committee, further measures would be necessary to fulfil the expecta- 
tions of Government and break the power of the Sawkar. The Bill now before 
the Council may, indeed, be looked upon as a supplementary piece of legislation 
towards that end, and, though for obvious reasons, it has not met with the 
support of native ‘unofficial members of the Council, it isa matter for satisfaction 
that no serious objection has been taken against its principle.” 


39. ‘The Bill to which we referred a fortnight back was introduced in- 
to the Legislative Council of the Bombay Govern- 
ment last week by their wire-puller the Honourable 
Mr. Monteath......... - We must say that the method 
which Government propose to adopt to get the information as to the rights 


Gujarat Punch (174), ldth 
Sept., Eng. cols. 
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in land for the proposed record is very likely to cause much harassment 
and oppression to ignorant people, and in the words of the father of the 
Gujarat Land Revenue Inquiry ‘it would be an engine in the hands of 
designing persons to deprive illiterate rayats of their rights.’...... Again, a heavy 
fine is proposed to be inflicted on the poor acquirers of interest in land for 
their omission to give information of the said acquisition within the stated 
period. It is very probable that people acquiring interest by inheritance, or 
succession, ¢.e., by operation of law and not of act of parties might by mistake 
forget to send the information, Would then such an omission—an outcome of a 
ure and bona fide mistake—be taken as an offence against thelaw?P Certainly 


-itought notto beso......... We think the Honourable Mr. Goculdas or the 


Honourable Mr. Pherozshaw would have been of greater help on the Select 
Committee than the Honourable Mr. Chunilal.”’ 


40, ‘ The Record-of-rights Bill, introduced before the Bombay Legislative 
| | Council at its last meeting, is an important measure, 
“ o aoa 0), ha rayats and for Government. At present, an 
| agriculturist who parts with his land to his creditor 
still allows his name to stand in the Government accounts as a registered 
occupant, often in the ignorant belief that, so long as his name is not removed 
from there, he has a right to the recovery of his land. The result is that astute 
creditors, while appropriating all real right in the land, let the cultivators 
remain primarily responsible for the assessment, and are able, it is said, to 
squeeze out of the latter every farthing beyond what is needed to keep body 
and soul together. To the Government, it is of great importance to know how 
far the cultivators are really in beneficial occupation of land, and how far that 
occupation is passing into the hands of capitalists and speculators ; from whom, 
in default of the registered occupant, the assessment is equitably due; who 
have a claim to consideration in unfavourable seasons, and who have not; in 
what cases and to what amount fakavi loans can be properly granted; and 
many other details in its dealings with the rayats. A correct record of the 
various subsisting interests in land must be of immense value to Government. 
The framing of such a record must necessarily involve stupendous labour, and 
in the preparation thereof the co-operation of the persons interested will be 
indispensable. An experiment has actually been tried in some villages, and it is 
found that, though the task is difficult, it is not impracticable. The principle 
of the Bill was in a general way accepted by the elected members, but fears 
were expressed as to the power it might throw into the hands of village 
oflicers,—an evil from which there seems to be no cscape, It is only an 
experiment that Government wish to try, and it is not proposed for the 
present to attach, by statute, any evidentiary value to the correctness of the 
record.” 


41, ‘* As previously announced, the Record-of-rights Bill was introduced at 
Native Opinion (34), 17th the last meeting of the Boinbay Legislative Council by 
c isk. Eng. Sl ala the Honourable Mr. Monteath. By the passing of this 
Bill Government will impose an additional burden on 
the agriculturists or landlords. We do not understand why a fine up to Rs. 50 
should be fixed upon as penalty for not giving information to the village 
accountant about the alteration of rights in land. If the Civil Courts deem 
the Collectors’ Registers defective and unsatisfactory, why is stricter supervision 
not insisted on by Government instead of imposing a fine in addition 
to the registration fee? The Honourable Member has not tried to remove this 
ambiguity and so long as the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill does not 
furnish any explanation in justification of the measure, we cannot approve of 
the additional responsibility intended to be thrown on the people, ‘The passing 
of the measure would invest the village officers with an additional handle for 
paraeslng the people and Mr. Monteath has not said anything to remove 
this belief, 


42. In replying to the debate on the Land Record-of-rights Bill, the 
aie +4.  <donourable Mr. Monteath explained what precautions 

K , 16th Sept. fe P P | 
eter ee Government intended to take with a view to prevent 
any injustice being done in the preparation of the proposed record of rights. 
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The Honourable Member said that though the work of preparing the record - 
would be entrusted under the Bill to the village accountants, they would. 
not be invested with any special powers or responsibilities and that no 
fear of any injustice need be entertained because all the entries made by the 
village accountant would be supervised by the Circle Inspector and. that 
twenty per cent. thereof would be checked by the Mamlatdar, the finas 
supervision resting with the Deputy Collector. It is also announced that 
Government intend to frame rules after the passing of the Bill, laying down 
that a separate register of all cases of disputed rights should be prepared 
under the direct supervision of the Mamlatdar and that no entry in this 
separate register should be transferred to the initial register unless it is 
confirmed by some superior authority, But we cannot understand why all these 
provisions could not have been incorporated in the Bill itself. It would be 
advisable, in the interests of Government as well as of the rayats, to entrust the 
preparation of the initial register to special judicial officers instead -of leaving 
it to revenue officers. The Honourable Mr. Monteath said that, in course 
of time, the register would come to be looked upon as conclusive evidence of 
title, If this isso, itis most desirable in the interests of the rayats that 
all precautions, which it is deemed necessary to take in order to ensure a 
correct record, should be embodied inthe Bill itself and not made dependent 
upon rules which are liable to be changed by the executive authorities at 


their discretion. We hope this aspect of the measure will receive 
consideration in the Select Committee. 


43, A correspondent writes to the Kesat from Barsi (Shol4pur) :-—As the 


question of amending the Civil Procedure Code is 


Suggestions for the amend-' ynder consideration at present, I think it desirable 
eh of the Civil Procedure t nut forth one or two suggestions in the hope that 


Kesari (109), 16th Sept, they will attract the attention of Government. At 
present, the work of executing the decrees in partition 
suits and in suits where land is decreed to be sold to satisfy the plaintiffs claim, 
is left to the revenue authorities. One consequence of this state of things is 
that execution proceedings are unduly delayed and that parties have to wait for 
years before the partition or sale of land in accordance with the decree 
of the Civil Court is effected. It is true that the revenue authorities 
should be kept informed of all changes in the ownership of land, but it is not 
necessary for this that all execution proceedings in respect of the partition or 
sale of lands should be conducted by them. The Civil Courts might as well 
conduct such proceedings and give due notice thereof to the revenue authorities. 
A few surveyors may be attached to the Civil Courts for the purpose 
of effecting partitions of land. Mxecution proceedings in cases where land 
is to be sold are also unnecessarily delayed on unreasonable pretexts., It is 
advisable, therefore, that the revenue authorities should be relieved of the work 
of executing the decrees of Civil Courts in respect of land. What is true of 
this taluka is, I believe, true of other places as well. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that representations will be made to Government from various quarters, 
advocating the change above indicated. 


Lducation. 


44, ‘For a variety of reasons we cannot commend the proposal to entrust 
Rentika 0% thie Deed ol to the Syndicate the duty of fixing a minimum scale 
the Indian UniversitiesCom- Of fees for affiliated colleges having regard to local 
mission. circumstances, demand for higher education, &c. A 
Last and West (4) for Sept. Syndicate which is required to institute so many 
1908. inquiries, about the income of students and about 
‘local circumstances,’ whatever that may include, can never do justice to its” 
task. We notice that a review of the Syndicate’s decision fixing a minimum 
rate of fees is not among the things forbidden to the Senate. But what will 
confound a dozen will still more confound a hundred, A University may very 
well interfere to protect one affiliated college against the malpractices of another, 
and what is called ‘ underseliing’ may sometimes exist in an objectionable 
form ; a power may, therefore, be given to the University to put down the evil, 
con 1082—9 
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where it really exists, by such moans as it may consider desirable, But inter- 
ference in the fee arrangements of every college can be justified only on the 
supposition that no college can be trusted to work on honest principles. We 
doubt, however, whether underselling, properly so called, will be possible when 
the University sees that every colege is adequately equipped and efficiently 
managed. Coming to the measures tending to elevate the standard of 
University teaching, we notice that the percentage of pass marks at the 
Matriculation Examination is to be raised to 40 in English and 35 in 
each of the other subjects. The Madras University has already adopted 
these high percentages, while the other Universities are content with 
83 per cent. in English and 25 per cent. in other subjects. The Madras 
University has not been accused of aiming a blow at higher education, 
and we may extend the same charity to the Universities Commission, 80 
far at least as this recommendation is concerned. ‘There is no proposal to 
raise the percentage c. marks for the other examinations. It is not clear 
whether, in the opinion of the Commissioners, the standard of the other 
examinations is already sufficiently high. A most noticeable feature of the 
report is that it lays down, for the several arts and science examinations, & 


uniform scheme of studies to be adopted at all the Universities. The Com- 


mission must have taken considerable pains to evolve the scheme, and we will 
acknowledge that it is one of the most satisfactory schemes that could be devised, 
Yet we are not prepared to believe that it is so very perfect that no variation 
of it can with any advantage be tried anywhere in India. The subject of 
the study of Law has been dealt with in a somewhat remarkable fashion. The 
Commission has ‘ little to say ’ about the courses of instruction, and the only 
fault which is found with law graduates is that ‘sometimes they lack the power 
to apply their knowledge to the case before them ’—a defect which should be 
cured by experience in the practice of the profession. The remedy proposed 
is the establishment of a central school of Law at each of the Universities. 
We suppose the Native States will not be precluded from having Law 
Schools of their own. There may be a central school, but why the local Law 
classes and Law departments must disappear, instead of being asked to improve, 
we cannot understand, unless it be that they cannot improve without improving 
themselves out of existence. ‘I'he Madras Government has given up the system 
of morning and evening classes, and made its Law College, a whole-time College. 
The Commission would apparently have the Government perpetuate a system 
which has failed and give up one which has not yet been tried. ‘The maxims laid 
down by the Commission as rezards teaching and examinations are, as a rule, 
unexceptionable, although perbaps not novel; theonly difficulty will be, as it 
always has becn, to enforce them, ‘The proposal to draw a sharp line of divi- 
sion between school and college life, however, is as novel as it will be found 
unsuitable. It is required that school and college classes should not be in the 
same building and under the same management. Asit is not likely that any - 
manager will care to house the two classes of a second-grade college in a separate 
building and provide a separate management for it, or perhaps for other reasons, 
the Commission recommends the abolition of all second-grade colleges. The 
advantages of this course are not explained, while some of the disadvantages are 
obvious, one of which is that private enterprise in founding new colleges will 
be nipped in the bud ; for a first-grade college, like everything else, must grow 
out of smaller beginnings, and has generally to pass through the chrysalis stage 
of a second-grade college. ‘The only serious consequence of some of the 
ecommendations of the Commission in this connection is that they will compel 
some of the cheaply worked colleges in Bengal to place themselves under the 
discipline of the Education Department or to cease to exist—a consummation 
which some people in Bengal, we fancy, will regard with great complacency. But 
Bengal is not all India, With certain exceptions such as those we have 
indicated, the proposals of the Commission are, on the whole, calculated to 
place University teaching in India on a more efficient footing an1 to save the 
Universities from the stigma of being mere examining bodies, whose duties can 
be as well discharged by a Commissioner of Examinations appointed by 
Government as by bodies grandiosely styled Universities.”’ 
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45. “The question as to ce ea oust ¥* ag HRN wane oie 
completely divorcing them from their hereditary call- 
and the prélem of impart. ing has baffled the wit of many ita The 
ing education to the agri- Government of Bengal have solved it in a manner 
cu a eg? — which is highly commendable and ought to be imitated 
ia. Y India (24), in other provinces, They have recently ruled that the 
periods of sowing and reaping should be the periods 
of vacation for the primary schools, This is an excellent way out of the 
difficulty, for the poorest lads among the rayats can now be taught to mind their 
book without neglecting their plough. The agricultural classes, particularly the 
poorer among them, have been found to be strangely indifferent to the benefits 
of education for their children. ‘They plead, and not without good reason, that 
their children have to earn their living, and that the plough helps them 
to earn more than the book. The new rule makes short work of this stock- 
argument, and there is now no reason why the rayat’s children cannot learn 
as wellas earn. ‘There are several other suggestions and proposals which show 
the solicitude of the Lieutenant-Governor and his earnestness to spread primary 
education as widely as possible in his province. The Bengal Government have 
made a grant of four lakhs of rupees towards the furtherance of primary 
education during the current year—a sum which is decent enough for an object 
deserving of every support. It is much to be wished that other Local Govern- 
ments will emulate the example of Bengal.” 


Railways. 


46. ‘One of our northern Railway Companies issued instructions to its 
employés recently to theeffect that third-class pas- 

Alleged discourtesy shown gengers should be treated with as much consideration as 
2 ites servants towards passengers travelling by the higher classes. It is 
third-class passengers. to be wished the other Companies followed this 


Voice of India (14), 20th dia ; 
Sept. example and insisted upon their orders being faith- 


fully obeyed. The treatment given to third-class 
passengers is often very shabby. Only the day after reading the orders referred 
to, I happened to travel by the Bombay-Bandra train, An old man got in 
at one of the smaller stations, and, not knowing which carriage to enter, kept 
running up and down; whereupon he had the benefit of some very foul 
language from the porter, and a rough handling. Scenes like this are of daily 
occurrence, especially in the mofussil. It is time railway servants, and for 
that matter all public servants, were told that they are employed to serve the 
public, and are paid by the public, and that every citizen, poor or rich, 
who comes in contact with them, is virtually their employer. I should also 
like the instructions, translated into simple vernacular, posted at every Railway 


station.’’ 


47. “ We have received a complaint that sufficient accommodation in 
intermediate-class carriages is not provided ‘in the 

Grievances of intermediate- trains leaving Kardchi City Station and that passen- 
, aoa Sal ag the gers are put to a deal of inconvenience in consequence, 
| Kar ich Chroniole (6), 14th And what is more particularly complained of is the 
Sept. fact that third-class carriages are labelled ‘ Intermedi- 
ate’ class carriages and passengers paying the intermedt- 

ate-class fare are made to travel in them. ‘This may be convenient to the Kail- 
way Company, but it cannot be called fair to the travelling public. Wedo not 
know under what Railway rule or regulation this is being done.......... We beg 
to be permitted to place the matter before the District ‘[raffic Superintendent, 
Karachi. My. Stanley has the reputation of being a very reasonable officer 
and we have not the least doubt he will arrange to attach a whole inter- 
mediate class carriage to the Quetta Mail and the Shadipalli trains without 


delay.”’ 
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Native States. 


48. It is gratifying to note that the Bengal Government: have. degraded 
‘Saray Mr. Garrett from the rank of District Magistrate 

eg sodiaek Sen Boag, 10 that of Joint Magistrate and transferred him from 
‘ V e benga ° | : ie e) 
Government for his high- his present charge by way of punishment for his 
handed conduct towards the high-handed conduct towards the Rajaof Puri. We 


Raja of — the (98), lth must confess we do not consider this punishment to 
het ee ee be severe enough, for the indignities offered to the Raja 


| were not simply an insult to him personally but were 
a wanton outrage upon the feelings of the entire Hindu population who look 
upon the Raja with sentiments of the deepest respect and veneration. However, 
it is a matter for much satisfaction that in the present instance, at any rate, 
the att’tude of Government has not been such as to tend to shake the faith of 
the native publio in the British sense of justice. 


49, The Deshi. Mitra comments on the same subject in a sarcastic strain 
er as follows:— It is a thousand pities that the arm of 
Deshi Mira (54), 18th the Jaw was not sufficiently long to reach the Raja 
Sept. . ; . 6 APP ‘ . 
of Puri for his gross insubordination in setting at 
naught the order of the District Magistrate. Even assuming for argument’s sake 
that the Magistrate’s order was illegal, it was the bounden duty of the Raja 
to have implicitly obeyed it, in view of the fact that it emanated from an exalted. 
European officer. Anyway we are much pained at the utterly uncalled-for - 
intervention of the Bengal Government in the matter. The punishment meted 
out to Mr. Garrett is quite out of all proportion to the gravity of his supposed 
offence. Had the Magistrate been a native, it would have mattered very little 
even if he had been dismissed from the service or even dragged to a law court 
for his alleged high-handed action. But to have punished a European officer in 
the way the Bengal Government have done is a step which cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. 


50. “ Weare glad to learn that His Highness the Chief of Bhor is taking 
ee active steps to redress some of the most patent griev- 
— of Bhor ances for the redress whereof his subjects have been 
Mahrdtta (8), 14th Sept, | COmpelledto petition the British Government. The 
grievances were numerous and the climax would appear 
to have been reached last year when, as was noted at the time in these columns, 
a petition signed by thousands of His Highness’s subjects was presented to 
Lord Northcote on the occasion of His Lordship’s visit to Bhor. The petitioners 
were told by His Excellency to proceed to Mahdbleshwar to lay their griev- 
ances before him; andit was at one time contemplated that a European 
administrator should be imposed upon the Bhor State. But the Chief appears 
to have looked into the grievances and granted redress to someof the more 
presistent petitioners. We only hope the redress will be permanent and not. 
used as a ruse to entice the petitioners to get into the clutches of the Bhor 
Government more securely than before. The Chief must be aware that it is 
due to the large-mindedness of his subjects that the British authorities are 
not called upon more often to interfere in the State management; and it is 
due to them that their grievances should receive more prompt and careful 
consideration at his hands,’ _ | | 


51, A correspondent writes to the Bélgaum Samdehar about Savantvadi 
affairs as follows:—The Paga establishment, being 

Comments on Sdvantvadi solely under the Saheb Bahadur’s control, is managed 
as Samichér (87), ian autocratic fashion, The Saheb Bahadur not 
yc eos (© only keeps no horse and carriage for himself, but 
allows also his friends to use State horses and carria« 

ges. Even the Chiet’s relations have no rightful claim, it seems, to State 


horses and carriages, and are allowed to use them only when the Saheb 


- Bahadur is in good humour, The Chief’s elder sister was obliged some time 


back to travel to Belgaum in a dumni! Could she not have travelled in a 
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horse carriage? The dowager Rani of the late Chief wished to keep a horse 
carriage at Vengurla, but was refused permission to doso. Shrimant Tara- 
bai Saheb also had to go to the Rdéjapur fair in a dumni. Who, then, 
has the right to the use of State horses and carriages? Are they to be 
used by the Political Agent (despite the orders of the British Government to 
the contrary) and the Medica} Officer and his family? The Medical Officer can 
easily get relays of horses to go to Ambaoli, but the Chief’s relations, who are 
the rightful claimants, find it extremely difficult to get horses and carriages 
for their own use, Is this just? Scott’s horse-food is ordered for the State 
horses. It would be desirable to inquire whether it is found useful, what 
commission is charged for it, who gets the commission, and in what 
condition the horses are. It was proposed that the Chief should have control 
over the Paga, but it is rumoured that the Saheb Bahadur vetoed the pro- 
posal. A motor-car has been brought out here at a cost of about Rs. 7,000, 
but it is a sheer waste of money, as the car isof nouse. Why the higher 
authorities do not look into these matters isa mystery. Perhaps, they do not 
attach much importance to them. Who is, then, responsible for this useless 
outlay? If a native officer had acted in this manner, he would have been 
declared unfit for service and sent about his business at once. In the Engineer- 
ing Department also, the expenditure has mounted up. Formerly the Engi- 
neer’s pay was -not more than Ks. 100. But during his tenure of 
office all the buildings and roads now seen in the town were construct- 
ed. Since Rao Saheb Kumtekar’s advent the pay of the Engineer has been 
raised, but there is no improvement inthe works. Works of repair, 
which require very little labour, are carried out in a dilatory 
fashion and useful and necessary works are not undertaken, The local 
Chief Constable has been transferred to Bandepeta and the Muni- 
cipal Secretary has been appointed in the Chief Constable’s place, This 
is the result of favouritism. The pernicious system of inter-departmental 
transfers isin vogue here. It is understood that sanction has been applied 
for to spend Rs. 150 per mensem on the education of the Chief’s son. Of this 
amount Mr. Patkar (junior) will receive, it is said, Ks, 20 and the senior Patkar 
will receive an equal amount. Major Marriott’s anxiety to compensate the Patkars 
for the loss sustained by them in the case of Tatia goldsmith is no doubt highly 
creditable and bespeaks his generous instincts. A curious case about sheri lands 
has just become the topic of public criticism here, but 1 shall write about it 
in my next letter. |In the issue of the paper dated 8th September, 
the same correspondent writes:—The regime of Major Marriott pro- 
mises to become memorable in many ways. ‘There is mismanagement 
in several departments of the State, which deserves to be brought to the 
notice of Government. ‘The State Surgeon was recently allowed to draw from 
the State Treasury a sum of nearly - one thousand rupees in the shape of fees 
for attendance at the palace, though under an order of Mr. Walsh, such 
fees should not be charged. He also got a promotion of rupees one hundred in 
his pay recently. He is absent for long intervals from Sdvantvadi during the 
hot weather months. While the Medical Officer’s emoluments are thus being 
increased, the supply of medicines is being curtailed and the number of 
patients treated at State expense has thereby decreased considerably. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


52. ‘*We have already announced in our last issue that deputations of 
several enthusiastic congressmen had gone some time 
Collection of funds and back to various important cities in Gujarét and 


exhibits in connection with sales ) h 
ia~eieehie—Bellonsl~Gen- Kathidwar for collecting funds to defray the expenses 


« himnedatal, in connection with the ensuing sessions of the Con- 
© Male aie (22), 14th press at Ahmedabad. We are now glad to state 
Sept., Eng. cols. that their efforts in this direction have been toa. 


| great extent successful. We understand that the 
Bhévnagar State authorities have promised to help the Exhibition to be held 
in connection with the Congress. Mr. Mulchand Asharam who had gone to 
Rajkot has, we understand, been able to collect about Rs, 1,700. Mr. Kaman- 
bhai Mabipatram who had been to Broach has also been able to get 
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Rs, 400 subscribed to the fund, and it is hoped that further contri- 
butions will be forthcoming in course of time. We further understand 
that Mr. Govindrao Apaji Patil, the General Secretary of the Congress, went 
over to Poona during last week, and visited a couple of ruling Chiefs in the 
Deccan who have promised to send suitable exhibits for the Exhibition. Mr, 
Navalshanker N. Shukla, who had been to Junagadh, has also approache1 His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb of Jundgadh, who has kindly consented to be a patron 
of the Exhibition and has promised to subscribe Rs. 1,000 to the fund and pay 


_ Rs. 200 for awarding a medal. Further, it is gratifying to note that several 


Railway Companies such as the B. B, & C. I. including the R.-M., tae 
Southern Maratha, the Morvi, the Oudh and Rohilkhand, the G, I. P., and the 
Jodhpur-Bikéner have made some concessions in the rates for conveying 
the exhibits to Ahmedabad from various places on their respective lines. 
We further understand that His Highness the Nawab of Cambay has become 
a patron of the Exhibition, and besides subscribing Rs. 300 to the fund 
has promised to send a few exhibits, His Highness the Raja of Nandod 
has subscribed Rs. 100, and the leading Shethias of the city have also sub- 
scribed to the fund. We also hear that His Highness the Gaekwar of 
Baroda has given up the idea of holding a separate exhibition in the 
Kala-Bhuvan at Baroda in the beginning of the next year, and has ordered 
instead a separate block in the Congress Exhibition containing the State exhibits 
and will pay Rs. 2,000 to the Exhibition Committee for giving effect to this 
arrangement. This is nodoubt encouraging, and we trust the General Secretary 
of the Congress will send similar deputations to the remaining Native States 
and important towns throughout the Presidency.” 


53. Mr. Ramanbhai Nilkanth, who had been to Broach last week to 
He a collect funds for the ensuing session of the Indian 
Broach in connection with N@tional Congress at Ahmedabad, had managed, 
the ensuing Congress at Ah- during his brief stay in the city, to secure promises of 
medabed. subscriptions to the amount of Rs. 425. It is to be 
Broach Mittra (52), lith yegretted, however, that since his departure the interest 
— of our Shethias in the movement has flagged consider- 
ably, so much so that some of the donors are at present making insidious attempts 
to avoid payment of the sums promised by them. Itis deplorable that our people 
should betray such gross lack of uprightness and a sense of public duty. It is gra- 
tifying to note, however, that some of the Parsi Shethias of Broach have contri- 
buted handsomely to the fund. This fact will serve to sileuce those critics 
who are in the habit of representing that the Parsi community is strongly 


opposed to the Congress ovement. 


54. The Bombay correspondent of the Kesari continues his account of the 
_. Ganp:ticelebration in Bombay as follows :—Some 
oe celebration i8- “more lectures and religious readings were given in 
Siears (109), 16th Sept. | Connection with the celebration by Messrs. G. B. Vaidya, 
B.A., 8. N. Chapekar, B.A., L, R. Pangarkar, B.A., 
V. R. Joshi, B.A, &c. Men like Dr. M.G. Deshmukh and the Honourable 
Mr. D. A. Khare presided at some of the lectures. The subjects selected for 
the lectures embraced the lives of Mardtha Saints like Tukaram and Ramdas, 
the importance of the worship of Ganpati and so forth. 


65. The Kesart says that it has received accounts of public celebra- 
a tions of the Ganpati festival at the following places :— 
Ganpati celebrations held Arnala, Mudhol (S. M. Country), Jey pore (Rdj- 


pp es ogg Ri putdna), Hyderabad (Deccan), Mahdd (Koldba), 
Onkareshwar (Central India), Nagpore ‘Central 
Provinces), Bhusdwal (Khandesh), Navalgund (Belgaum), Songad (Surat), 
Hubli (Dharwar). The celebration is said to have lasted for several days at each 
place, the programme of the festival generelly consisting of mela processions 
lectures, religious readings, &c. 
| M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 21st September 1902. 
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| oe (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 
110. Khandesh Chitragupta .... Dbulia ... 3 aoe | Bhan Raoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| ee Brahman) ; 23. 
11, | Khandesh Vaibhav .... Do. ei Ae ce ..| Balwant Janirdan Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
112 | Kumta Vritta ... ooo} MUMta. . ) , oo, Lakshman BAburio Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 73 
| | Brakman) ; 44. 
113 | Lokamata .,, pees ‘ics | Vengurla a Do. ; || Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| | Brahman); 25. 
114 | Lokaseva ... eee = eae! NASIK nee. ena | Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu - (Chitp4wan 100 
if | | Bréhman) ; 38. 
| | 
115 | Mahdvdshtva Vritta .. | Sétira | Dor eww Péndurang BAbiji Bhosley; Hindu (Mar&tha);| 180 
| | , . 
116 Moda Vritta ss | Wai see 5 eer «| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
| Brahman) ; 46. 
117 | Mumbai Vaibhav eee} Bombay... oe Daily a0 eee} Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Bréhman) 41. 
118 Mumbai Vaithav eos Do. eee eee Weekly ees eee Do. do. rey 1,100 
119 | Nagar Samachar... o.| Ahmednagar .,.) Do. se w.| Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (F ulmali); 45  .. 100 
120 | NAsik Vritt eee eee Nasik eee eee Do. eee eee Yashvant Hari Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 450 
Braéliman); 27. 
13) | Nipani Vaibhav ... | Nipani .,, me lee ¢ ” ere veBun Ramchandra Vijépurkar;  Lindu S3 
raéhiman . 
129 | Nydy4 Sindhu v| Ahmednagar ...{ Doe .., — ...| Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshast!, 400 
° | Brihman) ; 30. 
123 Dentin Bhushan ...| Pandharpur veel | teen eos) Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
) | Brihman) ; 31. 
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124 | Pandhari Mitr& ... | Pieler vo} Weekly .,, ...| Govind Sakhéram Hidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahman) ; 39. . 
125 |’ Poona Vaibhav ... ...| Vadgaon cul ea cs ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpawan| : 500 
Brahman) ; 36. 


126 | Prabodh Chandrika s| Jalgaon ses a a tie ae an Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
réhman) ; 38, 
127 | Prabodh Ratna ... ssa] SGT | oes ‘og Monthly ...) Pavling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam); 51 .. 75 


128 | Pratod ... a“ ..| Isl4mpur ve Weekly .. .«o| Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
ze | (Karhida Brahman); 40. 
129 | Prakashak... eee eo! Biyapur ... oe} DOs ave .«-| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman); 


2). 
130 | Raghav Bhushan sick 2 A vee UG, Se ...| Gulibsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 


131 | Satya Mitra eee oo] Malegaon.. 2 me oa vs) Balchand Hiréchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ;} 175 
: | | 28. 
| Saty& Shodhak ... | Ratnagiri ve Dow wu. ee} Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpa#wan 800 


| Brahinan) ; &7. 
| ’ 
133 | Sholapur Sam&char ... | Sholapur She qe ...| Narstppa Abinna; Hindu (Ka&mati) ; 45 ag 375 


134 | Shrigonda Vritt ... e+ | Shrigonda oe we | Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
| : 38. 

135 | Shri Sha&hu _ ses] MATAR ees a ee ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdéda Brdh- 100 
| man) ; 22 


| | 
136 | Shubh Suchak _... ce Eee Ses i ROL? Saige .., Rimeohandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 159 
| | wan Brahman) ; 53. 

187 | Sudarshan ie -eo| Ahmednagar .... Do. _... ..., Nilkantha Shanker Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 300 
| | | Brahman) ; 35. 

138 | Sudhdkar ies | Pen sf ag ie gs ... Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Windu (C hitp4wan 400 
| | | Brahman); 43. 

139 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay ... te ame ee] aad | afi 

140 | Vartadarah ae soo] MIGLVAD 1.0 we, a .. Ramebandva Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindu 2(0 
| | (Gaud Brahinan); 19. | 

14) | Vengurla Vritta ... we Vengurla id Bo. ie .e Vithal Govind B4anavalikar; Hindu (Gaud| 150 


| i Brahman); 47. 
L42 | Vidya Vilas vos ...| Kolhapur po DS sae .«.| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
| | _ pawan Brahman); 47. 
143 | Vidyarthi .. wes coe! Nandurbar ic te = ww. Sad4shiv VAman Marathe; Hindu (ChitpAwan 500 


| | Brahman) ; 25 


l4t | Vividh Dayan Vistér ..) Do. se 4. Monthly .. (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni, | 600 
| | | — (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkars 


| Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 

145 | Vrittasar ... eas | Wai see -- | Weekly ... ... Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 

/  pawan Brahman) ; 49. | 

146 | Vritta Sudha ss eo) Satara... el Bla a a Laxman Vaman Khativkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 100 
| | Brahman). ~ | , 

147 | Vy4péri... pies eal OOO sss ma ee | Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-! 550 


> | 
man); 36. 
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148 |Khairkhih Sind .., «| Kardchi “a Weekly ... J Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Anil) ; 29 500 


eee J 


149 | Muin-ul-Isl4m ... ee: Rene on a i. vs) Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan; 
| | | 60. 


150 | Sind Sudhar an a Ee a i ..., Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 oO 509 
151 | Sookree ... Mee oo ae eee | rs ve Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 .., 400 


| 


.. Hakim Mahonicl Abdu, Hamid Farrahk;} 700 
~ Muhammadan; 48. 
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152 | Eombay Punch Bahadur .| Bombay... “a Weekly... 
\ 


163 | Sultin-ul-Akhb4r see) ee soe Daily see oe Do. Ae ey 200 
) | | | 
Mara'rit AND Ka‘NARESE. | : | | 
164 | Chandrika es ... Bagallot ». Weekly,,, | Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 151) 
: | Brahman, cain) 30. | 
5 | Karnaétak Vaibhav ove} Bijapur ,.. o- Do .w.. . Annsji Gopal Joravur; Hindu (Deshasth 30°) 
ead Pees 6d | | Vaishnav Br&éhman) ; 40. ors: | 
156 | Siddheshvar coe = toe! Bdgalkeut Pee |. aa me Pasebriss Shivaji Powar , Hixd: (Maratha); 12% 
i 
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MaRA’rHI AND Urpv. 
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| | ; 
157 | Champévati oe ...| Bid (Hyderabad; Weekly ... ‘os Krishnar4o Trimbakr4éo R4jurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). | (Brahman); 30. 


158 | Gulbarga Samachar _...j Gulbarga me ees) nee ».| Parashram Govind; Hindu(Brahman); 43 ... 45 


| | 
| | 
| 


PoRTUGU &8E-KONKANI, | 


159 |ALuz.... es »«.| Bombay... .| Weekly «. ...| Auton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 ee ae, "00 


( 
| 


is, 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


C, The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Oficial Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Qf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never nlaaed at the end of aword, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is prypted with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by tlie 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers ani Periodicals. 
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ANGLO-GUJARATI. | 
17a ; Gujarat Panch ...| Ahmedabal .../ Weekly sos] ae =: yee 
: 
| | 
GUJARATI. | 
| | 
47a | Aftab-e- Hind ..-| Bombay eo! Daily ... ene eae ee 
724 | Sanj Vartamau a a eee §=Do. bie dense | jer 
MaratHl. 
37a Sumant eee oa Karad eee Weckly i ees 098 | eee 
Urvv, : | | 
| | : 
i i 
152 | Mufid-i-Kozgar », Bombay we Weekly vA coats eee 
| 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, In our last issue we gave a detailed account of a meeting held by 
the Irish Nationalists in Dublin on the Coronation Day. 
A meeting of the Irish ‘The resolution adopted by the meeting is noteworthy 
hig on the Corona- ond can bear being reproduced in full. It runs as 
Gujardti (16), 21st Sept. follows :—“ The Coronation has furnished to the ruling 
authorities in England an opportunity to proclaim 
to the world at large the unity and stability of the British Empire. But 
Ireland has good grounds for complaining that she has suffered much injustice 
at the hands of England, Her national assembly was abolished by means of chica- 
nery and deceit ; famine and other causes have reduced her population to barely 
a half of what it was in times gone by; and many of her much-valued political 
rights, such as trial of Irishmen by an independent jury, liberty of the press, 
freedom of convening public meetings, &c., have been snatched away from her. 
These and other methods of oppression are practised upon Ireland in order to 
enable an alien people to sway her destinies. The representatives of Ireland in 
the British Parliament have, therefore, considered it their sacred duty not only 
to keep aloof from but to express their open disapproval of the rejoicings 
which the Coronation has called forth in England.’ We for our part see nothing 
objectionable in such attitude on the part of the Irish leaders, On the 
contrary, their sense of self-respect and thoir patriotism. must needs com- 
mand our admiration. It may be noted that if any other nation subject 
to the rule of Britain had dared to follow the example of Ireland, its 
leaders would have been surely dragged to a court of law and 
sentenced to undergo life-long imprisonment. Luckily for Irishmen, however, 
the British authorities connive at their misdemeanours, ‘To take only the 
present case, is it not remarkable that Parliament should have taken no notice 
of the conduct of the Nationalist leaders who took part in the meeting ? 


2. “ However hard Lord Curzon’s sycophants and jackals in the Press 
—- or , may try to make out that by his great speech at 
the. Delhi. Durbar in lis Simla His Excellency has effectually knocked the 
speech at the recent meeting bottom out of the entire opposition to the Delhi Durbar, 
of the Imperial Legislative it is clear as the noon-day sun to everyone whose 
Council. judgment is not warped by bias nor blinded by 
Ps saree Tis), 208 ah prejudice that despite all His Exccllency’s rhetoric 
Eng. cols. ’ and empty verbiage, the whole scheme is one that will 
not bear close scrutiny. ‘The very fact that it should 

require such an elaborate justification and call forth all the powers of persuasion 
and eloquence possessed by tlie Viceroy is proof positive of the hollowness of the 
whole affair......... Lord Curzon has undertaken to run the show on 
the cheap and make it yield results that will fully make up for all the outlay 
and expense that it is likely to entail, Butin such cases the wish is father to 
the thought. Uence it is that Lord Curzon thinks that the Durbar will 
be instrumental in inaugurating a millenium in this country and work all 
kinds of miracles and wonders.......... Lord Curzon himself is unable to say how 
much money he is actuaily prepared to spend on the show and the exact return 
which he expects for the outlay, after the whole thing is over and done 
with. He has the handling of India’s immense hoards, and need have no anxiety 
or care on the score of the eternal pence. He has but to say the word, and 
the money will pour forth in profuse abundance. But it is those unfortunate 
Rajas and Maharajas whom he has invited to the Durbar, who will be the hardest 
hit by the thing and will have to bear the brunt of the trouble and expense......... 
Government, no doubt, intends to confer on them what it considers to be an 
honour, but it is of that Falstaffian kind which instead of spurring a man 
on, threatens to prick him off. It isacase of killing with kindness and no 
mistake. ‘lhese paying guests will have to part with no end of hard cash to 
grease the itching palms of the Delhi folks, and one fails to see how their own 
people who have the best claim on their kindness, are at all likely to be bene- 
fited by the process. And in some of the Indian States the grim spectre 
of famine has already begun to stare the people in the face, and the Princes 
have good cause to husband their resources and be fully prepared to meot any 
contingency that may arise. Butthey must go to Delhi in obedience to the 
Viceroy’s mandate, and fritter away there a good deal of money which 
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ought to be scrupulously devoted to alleviating the miseries of their 
subjects......... Lord Curzon waxes eloquent over the receipts of the Railway, 
Post Office, &c,, during the Durbar. These, we are told, will so swell as to 
exceed the most sanguine expectations, But that will tend to the ad- 
vantage of Government and in no way tothat of the people. Indeed the whole 
thing looks so very grotesque, the advantage to be derived from it is so 
unsubstantial, and the glory to accrue from it so shadowy, that one cannot 
conceive how a Viceroy of Lord Curzon’s practical turn of mind could ever 
have thought of identifying himself with such a huge sham. It is his Oriental 
imagination that has run away with him. He delights to play the véle of 
the ‘Great Moghul’ and revive in this country the memories of the 
Imperial pomp and splendour that clustered round the Moghul throne, 
But India has since deteriorated not a little and she can ill afford the luxury 
of a Durbar after the fashion of the Moghuls of old. Itisnot the Native Press. 
alone which has been shocked and scandalised by Lord Curzon’s extravagant 
project, The leading Anglo-Indian papers sail in the same boat with us and 
if we at all err we have the satisfaction to know that we err in good company.” 
[The Deshabhakta makes somewhat similar comments. | 


8. The Viceroy’s defence of the grand Durbar to be held at Delhi is 

3 a | utterly unconvincing. ‘lhe pageant will not only 
Sept Mo _ PV eitte' (16), impose a severe strain upon the country’s exchequer 
22nd Sept.; Indu Prakash but also tax the treasuries of Native States very 
(32), 22nd Sept.; Belgaum heavily. The loyalty of natives towards their Sover- 
Samachar (87), 22nd Sept.; eign has been sufficiently proved in the past and 
— ee Imperial function was needed to demonstrate it 
. once more. Petty local Durbars at principal towns. 
in the country would have served the purpose equally well, especially when 
the King-Emperor does not intend to be present in person at the Durbar. Such 
erand Durbars are appropriate, when the country is happy and prosperous and 
when the minds of the people are free from gloom or anxiety. At present, the 
country is suffering from acute distress resulting from the after-effects of a 
long series of calamities. People have died in lakhs from disease and starva- 
tion during the last four or five years. It is therefore highly improper to 
burden them with the expenses of a costly Durbar at the present juncture, 
because forsooth they happen to be a conquered people and are completely 
under the control of the rulers! [The Jagadddarsh makes somewhat similar 
comments and adds :—It is unfair on the part of Government to expect the 
people to observe the Coronation Day in India as a day of public rejoicing and 
meet the cost of the festivities from their own pockets. They are too poor to 
bear the outlay. Besides, why should Government expect the people to do their 
bidding when they themselves are not prepared to lend a willing ear to popular 
grievances! If Government wish that the Coronaticn Day in India should be 
observed as a day of rejoicings and festivities, let the Viceroy and Governors 
and other high functionaries in the country contribute to the cost thereof by 
handing over the accumulated amount of their salaries, say for a year or six 
months, for the purpose. he people can at best pray in their respective places 
of worship for the long life and prosperity of their Sovereign. The J/oda 
Vritta, the Indu Prakdshand the Belgaum Samachar also adversely criticize the 
Viceroy’s remarks in defence of the fortheoming Delhi Durbar and observe 
that the function will impose a severe financial strain on many a Native Chief 
and result.in no practical good to the country. The Moda Vritta believes, in 
spite of the figures quoted by the Viceroy, that the total cost of the Durbar will 
exceed one crore of rupees and remarks that it is unwise and impolitic to 


squander such a vast sum of money in the present depressed condition of the 
country. | 


4, “It will bc remembered that, about a couple of weeks ago, some highly 


Comments on the proposal 
to make some young Chiefs 
attend as Pages-of-Honour 
on the Viceroy at the time of 
the Delhi Durbar, 

Rast Goftar (24), 21st Sept., 
Eng. cols.; Gujarat Mitra 
(17), 21st Sept., Eng. cols, 


imaginative native newspapers had taken very strong 
objection to the proposal to appoint Pages-of-Honour 
to the Viceroy at the forthcoming Delhi Durbar aud 
tried to represent that the appointment of such pages. 
was an indignity to the nobility of India. Lord Curzon 
has, with his usual promptitude, issued a communique to. 
the Press, and has clearly shown to the public that the 
so-called insult existed nowhere but in the brains of a few 
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imaginative journalists; The communique repeats what we all know so well, 
namely, that at the time of the King-Emperor’s Coronation at Westminster. 
Abbey, it was the proud privilege of some of ‘ the youthful nobles of the highest 
rank in the British aristocracy,’ to act as pages to. His Majesty. It is really a 
matter of deep regret that some of our native contemporaries, in their misdirected 
zeal to criticise the acts of the Government, and to shine as patriotic champions of 
their native land, often put themselves in quite a ridiculous position, Honest 
criticism, no matter how severe it may be, is always to be welcomed, but sub- 
terfuges like the above are too glaring to remain hid under any mask whatso- 
BVT inks inci; Before writing at random on a subject like this, these patriotic wri- 
ters—had they taken the trouble—could have found from the newspaper 
reports of the Proclamation Durbar of 1877, what a mistake it was to consider 
the office of page as a degrading one, At that time the late Lord 
Lytton had appointed the présent Maharaja of Cashmere and his brother, 
the late Ram Singh, to attend on him as pages, and nobody took the selection 
as anything but a markof high honour to those Princes.’ [The Gujardé 
Mitra, writing on the same subject, observes :—“ The communique removes some 
misunderstanding, which existed on the subject and which was apparently the 
cause of the adverse criticism in the Native Press. It is not the ruling 
Chiefs themselves but their sons who will attend upon the Viceroy as Pages- 
of-Honour, and the duty they will be called upon to perform in the Imperial 
pageant is by no means dishonourable.’’ | 


fer 


5. “Following the programme of the Coronation ceremony in England, 
ee the Viceroy thought it prudent to dub some of the 
Mahretta (8), 21st Sept; Native Princes with the insignia of pagehood. But 
Shri Sayaje Vijay (38), 2 Sth t]} | e - Tndi o a at ° 
Sept. 1e people of India were so unappreciative of the 
high honour done to them, that they expressed them- 
selves against Lord Curzon’s idea. Nor is this surprising, when one takes 
into consideration the fact that the people of India receive their light from 
the lexicographers, several of whom give the word ‘ page’ as an equivalent 
for ‘ boy’. The idea of servitude, moreover, is not quite absent from the connota- 
tion of the word, be it used in whatever connection. It was therefore but 
natural that public opinion in this country should have been strongly 
roused against the scheme. ‘The Viceroy, anxious to dispel what he thought 
was an erroneous conception of the proposed honour, has issued an: elaborate 
Press communique upon the subject. We rejoice to see His Excellency 
engaged in right earnest in correcting a misunderstanding which, in his opinion, 
existed in the minds of the public on the question. But we are not sure 
whether with all his Herculean efforts, the Viceroy will be able to make this 
honour palatable to the people, who are by nature averse to it.” 
The Shri Sayajt Vyyay remarks :—We do not think the Viceroy’s explanation 
will lead Native Chiefs to look with favour upon the idea of employing their 
sons to servé as pages to His Excellency at the time of the Delhi Durbar. 
Whatever Lord Curzon may say tothe contrary, the step is sure to lower the 
Chifes in the estimation of their subjects, It may be that some Chiefs did 
perform a similar duty at the time of the Durbar of 1877, but who can say that 
they did so of their own accord and not under the influence of outside pressure? | 


6. ‘ Following a somewhat unusual course a Press communique has been 
recently issued by the,Government of India, to correct 
Sudhu'rak (4), 22nd Sept., the misconception about the proposal to make certain 
Eng. cols, ; Vulys Vtlds young Chiefs and Princes attend as pages on the 
(142), 1¥th Sept. ; Jagad- Vic - b tne Datht Toohey Tad Cas eee 1 
hitechehhu (103), 20th Sopt. ; lceroy a the Delhi Durbar. J.ord Curzon ts simply 
Vritta‘dr (145), 22nd Sept.; “following a precedent in this matter, as he does in 
Barcda Vatsal (46), 21st holding the Durbar itself. At the Imperial Assemblage 
Sept. aoe ie ei of 1877 two Princes of Cashmere ‘had «ttended on 
Ce jes a m0" Lord Lytton as pages and no one ‘discovered on that 
occasion that the selection was otherwise than a great 
compliment.’ Of course the critics in the Press, who have made the discovery 
now, do not wish, by any means, to attribute mean motives to the Viceroy in 
electing to be attended by pages at the function, but they rightly fear that 
the oftice, in spite of what is thought about it in Kurope, might bo looked upon 
with disfavour by the Princes who have spent their lives in India, and havo 
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learnt their court etiquétte in this country, When the Princes and Chiefs aré 
asked to attend in their native dress, and to pay their respects to the represen- 
tative of the Emperor according to the Indian fashion, we do not see why the 
latter should import a foreign custom, which might be misunderstood and 
unknowingly give offence.’ [The Vidya Vilds, the Jagadhitechchhu, the 
Vrittasdr, the Baroda Vatsal, the Shri Saydjt Vijay and the Prekshak write 
on the subject in a somewhat similar strain and observe that what is looked 
upon as an honour in Europe is not necessarily regarded in the same light in 
India. The Prekshak adds that the proposal did excite adverse criticism 
even at the time of the Durbar of 1877, | 


7. ‘He must indeed be a bold individual who could venture to assert 
Ss that the Coronation of King Edward VII has been 

aoe | enasely 5 instrumental in conferring the slightest benefit on the 
make native guests invited People of this country. And for that matter it re- 
to the Delhi Durbar from mains to be seen whether the arom would reap all 
the Presidency bear their the advantages which the florid imagination of the 
“ er nnegoag A (19), ast Viceroy. conjured for them in that magniloquent 
ht, ao. harangue delivered at Simla the other day for 
what may be called ‘ home consumption.’......... But 
though the King’s Coronation has conferred no benefits on India, we are thank- 
ful that it has rendered us one signal service. It has once more demonstrated 
the might and triumph of ‘ public opinion.’ That opinion, in its irresistible 
force, hus greatly humbled the overweeniug conceit and unmitigated autocracy 
which had taken deep root in the India Office, owing to the absence of a well- 
organised opposition, in the very heart and home of British freedom, and under 
the very nose of Parliament. We now know how the strong voice of the 
English nation brought to bay a recalcitrant Minister of State and a selfish but 
omnipotent Treasury. The utter moral depravity and rank injustice of foisting 
on India the expenses of the King’s Indian guests have at last found their own 
PORNO 6 isis But we ask again the question we put the other day, whether Lord 
Northcote’s Government is going to repeat the blunder committed by the India 
Office The Honourable Mr. Mehta deftly made an inquiry about the subject at 
the Legislative Council, But we are grieved tosay Lord Northcote adroitly 
evaded the question and left the interpellator and the public in the same condition 
of suspense as before. Need we say that His Excellency’s answer has had the 
effect of only confirming the suspicions entertained by the public that the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay is going to repeat the meanness of the India Office so far as 
the native gentlemen who are invited to the Durbar are concerned. By what 
principle of equity, by what code of courtesy, is Lord Northcote going to 
justify the invidious distinction which he apparently intends to make between 
Native and European guests invited from the Vresidency tothe Durbar? So far 
as the guests specially invited from England are concerned, nothing need be said. 
But why this invidious distinction between guests, Kuropean and Native, resi- 
ding in the Presidency itself? We repeat the Government of Lord Northcote 
is bound in honour to declare its true intentions in the matter. It should 
contradict the allegation if it is without any foundation in fact. If not, let it 
openly declare what its intentions are, so that its critics may not go astray. 
For, if the native guests are to be so cavalierly treated, the matter may not 
rest here, ‘he question must be raised once more in Parliament about the 
apparent incquity of the procedure and the Government forced to correct itself, 


as English public opinion has already forced the India Office to do and that 
too at the cost of being humiliated in the bargain.”’ , 


8. “ Weare sorry that the Indian Government should be guilty of the 
Prubhatt (44), 13th Sept. YerY Meanness which the British Government was, a 
ae. : meh" few days ago, bent upon committing but from which 
it luckily desisted, thanks to the unanimous protest 

made by both the English and the Indian Press. It is stated that the native 
guests invited to the Delhi Durbar on behalf of the Local Government will be 
given nothing more than a piece of land on the Durbar grounds and that they 
will have to make their own arrangements for their food, tents, carriages, etc, 
Is it with or without the knowledge of Lord Curzon that such sordid parsimony 
has been contemplated? It is difficult to believe that Lord Curzon can be 
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ignorant of this. How can he have given his sanction to the proposal? He 
has not to learn like Lord George Hamilton that it is a violation of the principles 
Of hospitality to leave State guests to shift for themselves as best as they may. 
The fact that European guests are to be treated at Government expense is 
calculated to invest the matter with a yet uglier appearance and afford to the 
natives still greater cause for irritation. Itis not the entertainment of Europeans 
at Government expense, but an attempt to make an invidious distinction on 
such an Occasion which will rankle in the public mind. We wish for the fair 
fame of Lord Curzon that better counsels may prevail with him and that he 


may forthwith abandon the idea of asking the Indian guests to pay their own 
expenses,” 


9. No principle seems of late to regulate public receptions and the 
selection of recipients of addresses in India. The 

Airecnngonn ed ef hi Kose Indian representatives invited by Government to 
ed to Prad rot Cesar Danes be present at the Coronation ceremony in London are 
at Calontia. now returning to this country. They have been dazzled 
Kesari (109), 23rd Sept. by the vision of England’s glory and have written 
letters to the press breathing a spirit of profound loyal- 

A But they seem to have done nothing to deserve a public reception. 
here are, however, persons in Bengal as on this side of India who are willing 
to idolize these representatives. Some so-called leaders in Calcutta intended 


to give a‘ public reception’ to Maharaja Pradyot Kumar Tagore, who made the 


extraordinary suggestion that some of the Indian Princes should have been 


asked to perform the honourable duty of holding the train of Queen Alexandra’s 


Tobe. But some of the public organs in Bengal like the Sanjibant and the 


Hitawddi having exposed the absurdity of the proposal the ‘friends and 
admirers’ of the Kumar have thought it wise to climb down a bit and to con- 
vert the proposed ‘ public reception’ into an ‘ evening party.’ 


10. The Amir’s Agent in Germany has purchased some guns of the latest 
pattern and other war materials for his master which 
Supply of war materials to are NOW on their way to Kabul. ‘This has created 
the Amir from Europe. a consternation in the minds of some Anglo-Indians 
Kél (105), 26th Sept. in this country. Thus the Sind Gazette asks ‘* Why 
does the Amir want these guns?’ Why should he 
not? Have the Europeans an exclusive right to possess guns? The Amir, 
too, is a sovereign ruler and as such hasto protect his country against 
foreign aggression. Our contemporary further remarks :—‘“‘ It is not proper on 
the part of the Amir to make such a use of the subsidy given to him by the 
British Government. ‘lhe grant of such subsidy is, in the eyes of the Asiatics, 
indicative of the fear with which the Amir is regarded by the English.” The 
paper suggests that as the Amir is allowed without any hindrance to carry his 
goods through British India, the British Government should at least obtain 
from him the privilege of permitting European merchants in India to carry on 
trade with the principal towns in Afgbanistan. But, in view of the fact that 
the British merchants have not hitherto succeeded in obtaining a footing in 
that country, we doubt whether the Amir will ever grant such a concession. 


11, It must be in the recollection of our readers that a deputation 
consisting of such distinguished British statesmen as 

of Copeman cn Satins Lord Ripon, Lord Hobhouse, &c., was to have waited 
proposed enquiry into the On Lord George Ilamilton on behalf of the Indian 
ecomomic condition of a few Famine Union to represent to him the desirability 
typical villages in India. of instituting an enquiry into the ecomomic condition 
Kesart (109), 23rd Sept. oof a few typical Indian villages. Lord George, after 
first consenting to receive the deputation, eventually declined to do so on some 
hollow pretext. ‘This was felt as an indignity by the members of the Union who 
held a public meeting and passed some resolutions thereat, copies whereof were 
forwarded to the Secretary of State. ‘The latter passed these resolutions on 
to the Government of India for opinion, remarking at the same time that the 
proposed inquiry would lead to no practical good. ‘The Government of India 
concurred in this opinion and returned the papers. Their despatch on the 
subject has been published in the issue of India received by last mail, The argu- 
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ments employed therein are so extraordinary as to lead one to doubt whether they 
have really emanated from the brain of Lord Curzon. It is stated, for instance, that 


the Indian Famine Union are ignorant of the vast information accumulated on 
‘the subject by the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, and that the 
Government at present doinquire into the condition of agriculturists at the time of 


each periodic Census and Revision Settlement. By such statements as these 
Lord Curzon and his colleagues have tried to silence experts on the subject like 
Lord Ripon and Lord Hobhouse. The despatch shows that Government are 


afraid. that an enquiry into the condition of famine-stricken villages will 


lead to the discovery that the people are steadily growing poorer and poorer. 
It contains, moreover, the utterly ridiculous statement that the proposed enquiry 


‘would be resented by the people who could never be persuaded to give accurate 


information about their economic condition, Is it not the height of perversity 
to say so in face of the persistent demand for such an enquiry made by the entire 
Indian Press? The Government of India also urge that it would be difficult 
to select typical villages on account of the extreme diversity of climatic and 
social conditions obtaining in different parts of India, This plea, too, is hollow 
and merely shows the unwillingness of Government to undertake the enquiry. 
Paragraphs 10 and 11 of the despatch contain reasons for not undertaking the 
enquiry which are satisfactory from the point of view of Government. They 
anticipate that the enquiry would create’ hopes of concessions in the 
minds of the people, which it would be beyond the power of Government to 
fulfil and that considerable unrest would be excited thereby in the public mind. 
It is further alleged that the enquiry would entaila formidable strain upon the 
already over-worked district officers. The long and short of the whole affair is 
that the Government are averse to making the enquiry themselves and anticipate 
no good result from it even if it be undertaken by others. It is not a good 
sign that Government should reject each and every proposal made on behalf 
ot the people whether it emanates from men who hold extreme or moderate views 


on politics and whether it is put forth in gentle or violent language. 


12, The question whether the material condition of India is improving or 
steadily declining under British rule always elicits two 

Some recent contributions conflicting answers. The officials represent that 
to the i penal 2 Panag India is prospering under their benevolent tutelege, 
ee cesari (109), 23rd jn while educated Indians and afew thoughtful English- 
: men, who are thoroughly conversant with the true 

condition of India and can boast of no small experience of matters Indian, assert 
with equal confidence that the people of India are rendered completely 
destitute under the so-ealled benign protection of their British rulers, When- 
ever the people unfold the fale of their grievances to the authorities, the 
latter refuse to admit the truth of such doleful representations lest they 
might stand self-condemned. Be that as it may,. the question was never so 
hotly discussed as at the present juncture. Men like Messrs. Dadabhai 
Navroji, Digby and Dutt have published books on the economic condition of India, 
and as they have based their conclusions upon information compiled from official 
reports and returns, the authorities in England and in India thought it incum- 
bent upon themselves to refute their contentions. Lord George Hamilton took 
up the gauntlet on behalf of the official class and drew a roseate picture of 
India’s condition under British rule and indulged in some malicious side- 
thrusts at educated Indians, while Mr. Caine put forth the Indian side. We 
have long ago given our own opinion on the controversy, but it is our inteution 
to-day to show that some Anglo-Indians take practically the same view of the 
matter as we Indians do. ‘Three articles on the subject appear in the September 
issue of Hast and West from the pens of Mr. Thorburn, Mr. Whish and 
Sir H. J. 8. Cotton. All the three writers belong to the official class and if 
they advocate the popular side of the controversy, it must be admitted that they 
do so after a full examination of the arguments on the official side. Mr. Thorburn 
refutes Lord George Hamilton’s speech in Parliament about India’s prosperity 
by saying that His Lordship cannot speak from personal experience as he has 
never set his foot on this side of Suez and that his views about India are based 
upon superficial and second-hand information gathered from complacent subordi- 
nates, Mr.'Thorburn agrees with what Mr. Caine urged in Parliament about the 
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rigidity of the land revenue system and the ever-increasing drain of India’s wealth. 
He has at the same time demolished the arguments of Lord George 
Hamilton, based upon famine statistics, in support of his contention about India’s 
growing prosperity and demonstrated the necessity of inquiring into the real 
condition of the Indian agriculturist. Mr. Whish deals with the system of 
administration in India and points out some of its defects. He dwells on 
the injustice done to India in the matter of army expenditure, the costliness 
of the administration, the indifference shown to public opinion in matters 
affecting popular well-being, the absence of Indian representatives in 
Parliament, &c. Mr, Whish also pleads for a modification of the forward frontier 
policy and for a revival of the indigenous village institutions of old. Sir H. J. 
S. Cotton shows that the educated Indians are duly grateful to England for the 
benefits conferred upon them by British rule and that there can be uni- 
versal content in India only when the country is placed on a footing of equality 
with the Colonies. It will be clear from the views urged by these writers that 
the controversy in question cannot any longer be brushed aside by off-hand 
and arbitrary assertions, that the views of our leading men will slowly but 
surely win the approbation of the ruling authorities, and that the days of the 
prosperity myth are numbered. 


13. ‘ So my good friend Dr. Mahendralal Sircar has grown despondent, 
Why should he? He has tried his best all his life 
Fate of public movements to bring home to his countrymen the beuefits of true 


in ~ ne ng India (14), 97th science and of scientific education. — It is no fault of his 
Sept. J ae and of colleagues like Father Lafont if the Calcutta 

| Association for the Cultivation of Seience has remained 
unappreciated by the generation for whom they have worked so devotedly.......... 


I, for one, shall not be surprised if the Association languishes for want of funds 
and dies ultimately of inanition. This 1s how the richest and the most advanced 
province of the Empire supportsthe cause of science! Let some one start a 
movement to-morrow in honour of a retiring official and contrast the result 
with the fate of this Association. Look at the number of memorial funds in 
Bengal, raised in honour of worthy as well as unworthy men. And _ then let 
us look again at the condition of our numerous public movements, intended for 
the real progress of the country. It may then strike some ci my readers, as it 
has struck me, that we have very little earnestness, very little sincerity, The 
only thing we seem to be in earnest about is to lowev ourselves in the eyes of 
the world. This ostimate may be wrong. Not being an Honourable Member of 
Council, nor a University man, nor yet a member of the National Association 
for Universal Amelioration, 1 am aptto take a narrow view of the matter. 
But the feeling has grown upon me of late that discussion of abstract politics 
has absorbed us too much to leave time for more urgently needed practical work. 
The workers are few: their energy is by no means superabundant. All waste of 
energy and resource is, therefore, to be deprecated. The ill-success of the 
Science Association so far is not at all creditable to the land of Sircar and 
Bose. On the face of it, it looks so unnatural. How else are we to account 
for it? And it is only one instance out of many. Take another, viz,, 
the establishment of the Pasteur Institute at Kasauli. How did we 
meet the introduction of vivisectional experiments in India, where they 
should never have come? At first there was a tremendous noise and clatter, 
My friends offered to convene ‘monstrous’ meetings, and to secure lakhs of 
signatures on any paper I might draw up, in order to show to an unsympathetic 
Government that India, ‘to a man,’ was opposed to vivisection on deep-rooted 
religious grounds. I knew what this commotion would end in, but was very 
thankful to have the co-operation of several earnest workers, amongst them 
Mr. Gokhale, English editor of the Gujardt?, who drew up memorials for us, 
which were admired even in England. For a while we worked so well as to 
upset the plans of the Government, who seemed to be anxious to open a 
Pasteur Institute in the country and to license the practice of vivisection, I 
could not blame them if they acted upon their conviction, but it. strengthened 
our own conviction as to the need of opposing them at every turn. And so well 
did we succeed that we knocked the bottom out of the late Maharaja of Dhole- 
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pur’s scheme for an enormous endowment fund in aid of vivisection,......... 
I urged my countrymen not to rest on their oars, but to go further, following 
up the victory by establishing a Buisson Institute at Bombay, and thus antici- 
pating the Pasteur Institute that was in the air. We should have demonstrated 
the needlessness of a Pasteur Institute for the cure of hydrophobia, and 
proved the genuineness of our opposition to vivisection and the introduction of 
discased matter into the system, by setting up the rival institute. But the 
same deadly indifference which has marred the career of so many of our public 
movements, supervened at this stage of our existence. We had grown tired of 
the work. Was the Government to blame if it mistook this apathy for a growth 
of enlightened opinion, and determined to give India the benefit of a Pasteur 
Institute with its concomitant cruelties? In vain did I struggle to explain 
this apparent lack of public interest, citing instance after instance in other 
spheres of public activity; in vain did I argue, appeal, remonstrate. I 
ran up to the highest dignitaries of State and Church, bezging them to pause. 
But, rightly enough, they referred me to my countrymen; they flung the 
indifference of the public in my face. Appearances were clearly against us, 
We could not get together enough funds to start a decent Buisson Institute at 
Bombay ; we could not get together a quorum at our periodical meetings to 
pass our representations to Government or our appeals to the public. We could 
not get the native journalists to take a sustained interest in the question, which, I 
knew, lay next to their heart, What wonder if we stood discredited—self-confessed 
as incapable or insincere ? What wonder the officials took heart from our want 
of heart ? Let me repeat, this is not our first experience of the kind ; the history 
of our Bombay Buisson Institute is the history, more or less, of all our public 
movements ; and there are few of these with which I have not had something or 
other to do. India worships the gods whom she fears: not the gods she loves. 
Such a race seems past redemption, Some of my countrymen would have us 
believe that the redemption would come if we confined ourselves to politics. I 
beg todiifer from that view. It strikes me that we bave alreaay overdone this 
exclusively political éle: that it has led us to set up false ideals of patriotism 
and self-sacrifice ; that we have all this while been deceiving ourselves and our 
country. What progress have we made, and in which direction, during the last 
ten years? I fear we have positively fallen back in some respects: In many 
ways we have become children of an arrested growth. And those of us are truly 
the most childish, who refuse to believe the evidence of their own senses simply 
for fear of looking small. ‘This is the opinion, at any rate, ofa servant of the 


people, who has given them his best ungrudgingly, without ever asking for 


reward or recognition.” 


14, Now that the warin South Africa has after a prolonged struggle 
Remarks on the alleged been brought toa close, some british journals have 
hollow boast of English been writing in a vaunting tone of Britain’s military 
journals about England’s greatness and drawing odious comparisons derogatory 
gag rsa die 117) to the military strength of the Continental powers. 
ond ee, ee CO, However flattering such comparisons may be to 
: British vanity, there is not the least doubt that they 
are grossly exaggerated, It does not add to. Kngland’s military dignity that a 
nation consisting of 65,000 peasants was conquered by her after a struggle 
extending over full three years. Nor does it follow from England’s success 
in South: Africa that her troops will come out equally victorious in an 
encounter with the armies of France or Germany or Russia, The historical 
illustrations cited by British journalists in support of their views about England’s 
military glory are not also convincing. It is not true, for example, that 
England inflicted a defeat single-handed upon the French army at Waterloo, 
It was with the co-operation of Prussian troops that the memorable victory 
was won. In Crimea, too, England was powerfully supported by France and 
the victories she scored against Russia cannot be put down solely to her own 
credit. We hope, therefore, that British journalists will curb their vanity a 
little and not seek to exagecrate England’s military greatness by indulging in 
rash and ridiculous assertions. 3 
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15, <An eotnsmeams = ea if he is told that India is being 

' : _ Died by Mngland. There can be no doubt, however, 

s ae . ari that such is really the case. Profits of trade apart, the 

Moda Vritta (116), 22nd Money drained away from India for the payment of 

Sept. British officers amounts to a huge sum and demon- 

_ Strates how unreasonable it is for Englishmen to 

wax wrathful when their attention is called to this bleeding process. It has 

been calculated that Sir Henry Davis, an ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 

and a late member of the India Council, drew in the shape of salary and 

pension as much as 18 lakhs of rupees. This is the total remuneration of 

a single British officer, and it can help one to see how rapidly India is being 
impoverished by foreign rule. 


16. Lord Curzon’s speech in defence of the Delhi Durbar shows how the 
oe authorities sometimes display a want of consistency. 
Alleged inconsistency be- Jord Curzon said that the Durbar would benefit the 
tween the words and deeds of . is , 
¥ ail Oates, country by giving employment to many a native artisan 
Arunodaya (85), 21st Sept. and mechanic. If His Lordship is so anxious about 
finding employment for native artisans, how is it that 
he proposes to erect the Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta with the 
aid of European labour ? Do not Indian architects and mechanics possess the 
necessary skill? Did they not construct the famous Tajmahal? Why did the 
Viceroy then quietly consent to put the sum of 20 or 25 lakhs into the 
pockets of European architects and mechanics, when he could as well have 
patronised native labour ? His Lordship indulges in lofty phrases about doing 
good to India, while by his actions he seeks to impoverish her. If there 
are officials who think that such inconsistency between words an deeds will not 
be perceived by the Indians, they are greatly mistaken. The only way to gain the 
respect and good-will of the people is to show a correspondence between promise 
and performance. If the Viceroy really had the good of the country at heart, he 
should have announced that he had changed his mind about importing European 
labour for the construction of the proposed Victoria Hall and had resolved to 


employ native labour instead. : 


17. If the Police are to be efficient in the discharge of their duties, it is 
3 necessary that reasonable prospects of promotion 

th needa In‘connection should be held out tothem, Three-fourths of the posts 
phar tachi ) Bet Sevt, Of Head Constables should be reserved for constables of 
e -  -Jower rank while one-fourth should be recruited from 

men of good birth. The pay of the Head Constables should also be raised so 
as to furnish an incentive to loyal and efficient work, and promotion to the 
rank of Chief Constable should depend solely upon the excellence of work done 
by an officer during his service as Head Constable. The Chief Constables 
should be relieved of all purely clerical work, which should be entrusted toa 
separate agency. Inspectors should have the prospect of rising to be Assistant 
Superintendents by dint of efficient work. This will stimulate their ambition 
and encourage them to turn out good work. One reason why respectable 
natives fight shy of the Police Department is that promotion therein is not 
regulated by fixed rules and that policemen are treated as household servants by 
European Police officers. Unless this state of things ceases, the department 


will not attract men of good family. 


18. “It is strange that the work of this Commission is carried on in camera. 

It looks more like a departmental inquiry than the 

Comments on the proceed- proceedings of a regular commission. Witnesses are 
ings of. the Police Commis- ¢xamined in various centres, but beyond their bare. 


sion. . 
East Goftér (24), Qist names we do not know anything about the evidence 
Sends, pene they tender. It may be that the whole of the evi- 


dence will be eventually published by the Supreme 
Government, but such publication will be of very little value to the general 
public ; because, at the most, they will have an opportunity of reading frag- 
mentary extracts cited by the Press for the purpose of mere criticism, The 
‘public will have no opportunity of judging how far the talk about Police 
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zulum, especially in mofussil towns and out-of-the-way districts, is incorrect 
or exaggerated. An open inquiry would have given the public and the executive 
alike a full opportunity of looking at both sides of the shield.” 


19, ‘The Presidency Police Committee recently held its sittings at Satara. 
__ Such evidence as was recorded before it was generally 
Pe tsa. Police vise to the i. ~ ee oes - liking 
) (25), 9 t. is, got up a number of sham witnesses to give 
saves dics ose aba: evidence in their favour, dressed them up for the 
occasion in gaudy clothes so as to lend them an air of respectability, and brought 
them up before the Committee where they gave evidence entirely in favour of 
the Police. Their uniformly favourable replies excited a suspicion in the minds 
of the members of the Committee and the witnesses were questioned as to who 
hadsummonedthem. They replied “the Police.” The surprise of the Com- 
mittee at this unexpected reply can well be imagined. When the trick of the 
Police was thus discovered, the remaining sham witnesses hastily disappeared. 
We are aware of false witnesses being brought forward by the Police in some 
cases, but we never thought that they were capable of such audacity as to bring 
up an array of such witnesses before the Police Committee, 


20. It seerns that Government intend to curtail the number ot Hindu 
ce and Muhammadan public holidays. The proposed 
‘ntention of Government to reduction would not entail any hardship upon Hindu 
reduce the number of Hindu 20d Muhammadan employés in Government service, 
and Muhammadan public because they generally live from hand to mouth and 
holidays. co have no money tospend upon feasting and merry-mak- 
Aeunedays (9), 28h Sept. tae oe aati holidays. Besides, even at present many 
of the so-called holidays are not enjoyed by sudordinates in many public offices, 
who are verbally directed by their superiors to attend office even on close 
holidays to dispose of urgent work. Thus these men will not in any 
way be the worse ofi, if the number of holidays is formally reduced by a 
Resolution of Government. Still it 1s not expedient, in our opinion, that Govern- 
ment should adopt sucha course. Why should Government servants be deprived 
of their national holidays? Government are liberal in granting Christian 
holidays even to non-Christians. What is the use of these Christian holidays 
to Hindus or Muhammadans? SBut then we forget that the Government being 
a Christian Government, Christian holidays must be granted to all Government 
Servants. Is this not a case of ‘ Might is right’? 


21. The languor and half-heartedness which mark the progress of the 
SPA eae preparations in connection with the ensuing session of 
“ tho tnhabitratsof Abmea. the Congress at Ahmedabad are apt toraise doubts in 
abad towards the Congress Onesmindas to the future of the Congress movement. 
movement. It is apparent that the public of Ahmedabad have no 
Rist Goftdr (24), 2lst heart in the work, although having taken upon them- 
map’ selves, in an unlucky moment, the responsibility of 
arranging to hold the ensuing Congress at Ahmedabad, they will have to muddle 
through the work somehow or other, The smoothness of the proceedings of the 
Congress Committee this year was disturbed by much unpleasant wrangling 
about the selection of a President. Then the few enthusiasts on the Committee were 
at their wit’s end for obtaining the wherewithal to make arrangements for the 
Congress gathering and for the reception of the delegates. Almedabad, no doubt, 
counts many a wealthy Shethia among her inhabitants, but there is so little of 
public spirit worth the name in the city that it was not found possible to raise 
the requisite junds by means ol local contributions. Hence the sorry spectacle 
we have been witnessing for some weeks past of Congress leaders being deputed 
to beg for subscriptions to important cities and towns in Gujarat and even in far 
away Deccan. {ln another place the paper remarks :—The vitality of the Con- 
gress movement is fast decaying, but the Congress leaders have, in a lucky 
moment, hit upon the happy device of an Industrial Exhibition to be held in 
connection with the Congress, which has served to ‘infuse fresh life into the 
movement and will in all likelihood keep it a-going for some years to come. 
The aims and objects of the Exhibition have our cordial approval and it is our 
firm belief that it has far greater potentialities for promoting the welfare 
of the country than the portentous resolutions and grandiloquent speeches 
which figure prominently in the Congress proceedings. | 
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22, “The os both of agricultural stock and human life by wild 
easts in India during the past year, beats all 
- gay, Gi raed a uilsved previous records. During last year very nearly 
necessity of relaxing the twenty-six thousand human beings in India lost 
severity of ie Arete Act in boro’ lives by the depredations of animals and 
order to check it. reptiles, This high mortality caused by wild 
Pg gga (24), 21st Sept., heasts can to a very large ree EF be attributed to 
undue reluctance on the part of the district authori- 
ties to grant licenses for fire-arms tothe cultivators, To our mind the only mea- 
sure which could reduce this heavy loss of life, especially amongst the 
agricultural classes, is a radical change in the system of granting licenses for 
keeping fire-arms. Plague and famine during the last few years have caused 
a terrible havoc among the cultivators of the soil, and it is now high time to 
prevent further loss of life among them. This enormous loss of life by wild 
beasts should not be allowed to go on year after year. It could be appreciably 
checked, as we have said, by relaxing the undue severity of the Arms Act, 
and we are glad that the Government of India have called the attention of the 
Local Governments to the matter in their Resolution on the subject.” 


23. “The Honourable Sir Bhalchandra Krishna in the course of an 
| interesting speech pointed out the deplorably 
Proceedings of the last backward condition of primary education in this Presi- 
meeting of the Bombay GONOF. 0 vive It appears that more than half 
Legislative Council. | ‘ , : 
Gujarati (16), 2lst Sept., the number of villages in the Presidency are not 
Eng. cols. provided with primary schools! This humiliating 
state of affairs needs the attention of Government as 
it is productive of evil consequences in many directions. Sir Bhalchandra also 
dwelt upon the necessity of improving the position of agriculturists. and. 
their agricultural methods and lessening the stringency of forest laws. 
The Honourable Mr. Khare also urged upon Lord Northeote’s Government 
the urgency of treating Thana and the Konkan Districts with leniency 
and placed. figures before the Council bearing upon their agricultural 
condition, which disclosed a tale that was anything but encouraging. But we 
are afraid the Honourable Sir Bhalchandra and the Honourable Mr. Khare 
might as well have eried in the wilderness, The Honourable Mr. Dixit 
and the Honourable Mr. Goculdas were both correct in pointing out that the 
liberality of the Bombay Government in the metter of remissions of revenue 
fell short of what was implied in the speeches of Lord Curzon and his 
colleagues in the Supreme Legislative Council. We do not see how the 
Honourable members were in any way unfair in their criticism so far, That 
the Bombay Government were much more liberal in granting remissions than 
they led the public to believe may be admitted, as was readily done by the 
Honourable Mr, Mehta. As regards the other branch of the controversy relating 
to the merits of individual inquiry, the contention put forward by the Bombay 
Presidency Association remains absolutely unshaken and is, on the contrary, 
borne out by the Honourable Mr. Monteath’s declaration that the policy of 
announcing a general suspension of collection for defined pericds in proportion 
to the general estimate by area of extent of failure had been practically agreed 
upon. Mr. Moses made some excellent remarks on the effects of currency legisla- 
tion, the stringency of the revenue system and the necessity of establishing 
agricultural banks.......... Whilst he was expatiating on the safeguards 
which a well-considered scheme of agricultural banks should provide, he was 
stopped by His Excellency. We donotsay Lord Northcote was wrong in doing 
so. But if the Honourable Mr. Moses overstepped the rules of debate, we fail to 
see how the Honourable Mr. Lely did not also do so while he read his 
essay on peasant banks and the duties of educated natives. ‘The Honourable 
Mr. Monteath too cannot be said to have confined himself within due 
limits when he ran down Mr, Jivanji and the Honourable Mr. Goculdas. 
We quite agree with His Excellency that ‘if we have rules, we had better 
adhere to them,’ but this should be done on a uniform and consistent principle 
all round. Having regard, however, to the scanty opportunities the public 
have of ventilating their grievances and their views on important questions 
before high officials, we are for giving latitude in the discussion of the 
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Budget, whether the Councillors support or criticise Governmnnt or attack 
educated natives............. The Honourable Mr. Mehta pointed out how 
the system of provincial contracts had utterly broken down under the 
stress of plague and famine. The Indian Government had again and again 
pounced upon provincial surpluses in the past. Besides, even in the absence 
of any system of provincial contracts, the Indian Government, to whom so 
much credit has been given for generous assistance, would have been 
bound to provide the Local Government with the necessary resources not simply 
ina hand-to-mouth style but with a due regard for its progress and develop- 
ment which had been seriously checked during the last five years..,........ The 
question of the liability for plague expenditure is as difficultin Bombay 
as it is in the case of Municipal and Local Boards in the mofussil. If 
the principle that such extraordinary charges as those of plague and famine 
should be borne by the Imperial Government be accepted, there would be no 
difficulty. But strangely enough, Government assumed absolute control over 
plague measures which were carried out in utter disregard of prudent 
economy and a sense of responsibility and yet they want to saddle the local 
Municipality with all sort of charges incurred in connection therewith 
on the ground that the general tax-payer ought not to be made to suffer 
for the sake of the rate-payers in this city! Mr. Mehta exposed 
the hollownessof this plea and went on to point out the necessity 
of bringing about an adjustment of the liabilities of the Corporation 
in regard to medical relief. It is a much-vexed question and we hope 
His Excellency Lord Northcote, who has done so much by his generous 


donations on different occasions to relieve distress, will settle it in a satisfactory 
manner during his term of office.”’ 


24, Commenting on Lord Northcote’s speech at the recent prize distribu- 


tion ceremony at the Taylor High School, Poona, 


Comments on a recent the Jdm-e-Jamshed observes:—A retrospect of Lord 


+ pra mh tol by Lord Northcote’s career in this Presidency shows that His 
Ja'm-e-Jamshed (62), 22nd Lordship has honestly and consistently endeavoured 
Sept. during his regime to fulfil the high ideals of conduct 


enunciated by him in the memorable speech which he 
delivered when he arrived in this country. hese ideals were re-iterated by 
His Excellency in his present speech with an earnestness and sincerity of 
conviction which were apparently the outcome of his experience of Indian 
administration. His Lordship exhorted the officials to follow a high standard 
of personal honour, courtesy and benevolence and impressed upon them that 
power and authority were, rightly speaking, based not upon the sword but 
upon justice and righteousness. These are noble sentiments, indeed, and it 
must be said to the credit of His Excellency that he has illustrated, in his own 
person, 2 steadfast adherence to the principles he inculeated in his speech. 
It is to be -hoped the same ideals will inspire the conduct of other British 


officers in India, as it is on a rigid observance of these that the stability of British 
rule in India mainly depends. 


25. Plague is causing terrible havoc in our town at present and the death- 


ars a ion rate has gone up fearfully during the last week or two, 
lacue at Dhulia and suc. Lhe daily number of plague deaths is as high as 
plague a ulia and sug ; ‘ ; 
gestions inconnection there: 78, @ Geath-rate which is forty times the normal 
a, mortality. The ratio of increase is actually higher 
ae” Vaibhav (111), than that which obtained in Poona and Bombay 
acne during the worst days of the epidemic. The disease 
seems to have acquireda firm grip over the town, although the people are 
deserting their homes in thousands and seeking temporary refuge elsewhere. It 
behoves the Municipality and the Plague Committee to take some measures in 
the interest of public sanitation and for the safety of those who are compelled to 
stay in the town. We make bold to offer a few suggestions in this connection. 
(1) An effort should be made as far as possible to cremate the bodies of persons 
dying of plague. (2) Burials and cremation of persons who have died from 
plague should be confined toa narrow area situated at a safe distance 
from the town. (8) Better arrangements should be made for the 
disposal of dead rats found in infected localities. Indeed, such arrangements 
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behoves the Municipality and the Plague Committee to take some measures in 
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should have been made at an early stage of the epidemic, A special 
band of SBhungis should be employed to collect and destroy all dead 
rats. (4) Plague hospitals should be opened in different parts of the 
town to receive plague patients, every precaution being taken to ensure their 
comfort and to promote the chances of recovery. People will readily take 
advantage of the hospitals when they know that they are intended for their own 


good and offer better chances of recovery than treatment at home. 
26. The Pratod writes that three Police constables at Dhdrwar, who 


Alleged re-admission into 
service of some policemen 
convicted of theft at Dhar- 
war. 


Pratod (128), 22nd Sept. 


after their conviction. 


were recently convicted on a charge of stealing 
vegetables and sentenced to receive fifteen stripes 
each on the back, have been re-admitted into the 
Police service. The paper expresses its surprise 
that persons who have once been openly convicted 
of theft should be allowed to rejoin the Police force 


27. The Jém-e-Jamshed adversely criticises the circular recently issued 


Comments on the steps 
taken by the Police Com- 
missioner, Bombay, to puta 
stop tothe nuisance caused 
by hawkers in certain 
localities in the city. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (62), 24th 
Sept. ; Akhbar-e-Soudagar 
(49), 24th Sept.; Akhbidr-e- 
Islam (48), 27th Sept. 


and other articles of household use. 


by the Police Commissioner, Bombay, prohibiting 
persons from hawking wares in certain public localities 
in the city. The paper observes :—We can well imagine 
how the caterwauling of the hawkers must be grating 
on Kuropean ears, but is not the Police Commis- 
sioner aware that the hawkers are a_ veritable 
boon to native families residing at an inconve- 
nient distance from the town markets? To these 
families the much-abused hawker serves as a very 
convenient medium for obtaining fresh vegetables 
It is satisfactory to learn, however, that 


for the present the operation of the circular is limited only to a few European 
localities in the city. While on this subject, may we point out that 
the wrath of the Police Commissioner could have found a more deserving 
object in the public vendor of liquors and fermented drinks? None but. those 
whose fate it is to live in the vicinity of a public liquor-shop can form an idea 
of the noise and disturbance which prevail therein, sometimes till a very late 
hour in the night, to the grave inconvenience of the entire neighbourhood. 
[The Akhbar-e-Islém makes similar conments. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar ex- 
presses approval of the circular in question and urges the Police Commissioner 
to take steps to put a stop to another nuisance which, according to it, causes 
still greater annoyance to the public, véz., that of mendicants, especially those 
suffering from loathsome diseases: | 


28, A European regiment located in Belgaum used hitherto to prac- 
tise shooting on the maidan of Salematti, But now- 
they practise it at the rifle-rarge of the native 
regiment, ‘Thus musketry practice is going on at the 
place nearly the whole of the day and serious inconves 
nience is caused thereby to the cultivators whose fields 
are in the vicinity of the rifle range and who are starv- 
ing at present along with their cattle, because they 
cannot work in their fields while shooting practice is in progress. We 
hope the Collector and the Military authorities will arrange to confine the 
shooting practice to one hour in the morning, say between 9 and 10 a.M., so 
that the cultivators may be at liberty to pursue their work during the rest of 
the day. 


29, 


Alleged inconvenience 
caused to cultivators in Bel- 
gaum owing to the shoot- 
ing practice of a Kuropean 
regiment located at the sta- 
tion. 


Chiktitsak (92), 24th Sept. 


A recent case tried at the Sessions of the Bombay High Court by 


Comments on the decision 
of the Bombay High Court 
in a recent case of alleged 
bigamy committed by a 
Hindu wife. 

Gujarate (16), 21st Sept. ; 
Deshabhakta (15), 23rd 
Sept. ; Hitechchhu (60), 
25th Sept. | 


Mr. Justice Chandavarkar raises a question of vital 
interest to the Hindu community. The details of the 
case are as follows, One Bai Kanku, a Hindu girl, 
was married at Junagadh in 1895 when she was only 
nine years ofage to one Somanath Bhavanishankar, 


She lived with her husband till July 1900 when she 


deserted him and subsequently married one Govindram 
Jayshankar in Bombay. Her first husband, coming to 


know of this, took criminal proceedings against her 
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and she was put on trial for bigamy. The girl admitted the fact of the 
second marriage but pleaded in defence that owing to her tender age she was 
ignorant that she had been already married some years ago. The Jury accepted 
the plea and acquitted the girl although it had transpired during the trial that 
she had lived with her first husband continuously for six years. Apparently 
the Jury’s verdict was influenced by the one-sided and misleading summing 
up of Mr. Justice Chandavarkar. His Lordship laid down the principle 
that a Hindu girl entering into a marriage contract for the second time is not 
guilty of bigamy provided the Jury is satisfied that owing to her tender age she 
was ignorant of the fact of her first marriage. Such an interpretation of the law 
is opposed to common sense. To our mind it is simply incomprehensible how a 
Hindu girl, however young in age, could be ignorant that she is the wife of this 
or that man, If Mr. Justice Chandavarkar’s principle were accepted as legally 
correct, we fear it would lead toa violation of the sanctity of the marriage 
contract among the Hindu community and induce many an unscrupulous Hindu 
girl to commit’ the offence of bigamy. [The Deshabhakta makes similar 
comments, The paper is strongly opposed to regarding marriage in the light of 
an ordinary contract as, it says, has beendone in the present case. It fears 
that Mr. Justice Chandavarkar’s decision, if followed as a precedent, would tend 
to nullify many child-marriages among the Hindu community. The Hitechchhu, 
on the other hand, cordially approves of Mr. Justice Chandavarkar’s decision 
which, it thinks, will serve to strengthen the hands of the reform party. ‘The 
paper considers that it is perfectly justifiable to regard a contract—including that 
of marriage—as null and void when one of the parties concerned has consented 
thereto during minority or in ignorance of its real nature. ] 


30. ‘A correspondent draws attention to the sad condition of the employés 
in the Registration Department in Sind, especially after 
Grievances of the em- the extension of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
— in the Registration to this province, and regrets that, while the Govern- 
epartment, Sind. : os 
Prabhdt (44, 13th Sept, Ment is turning its attention to other Departments and 
Eng, cols. contemplating their reform, the Registration Depart- 
ment has been left out in the cold. If our correspond- 
ent is to be believed, employés in the Registration Department are actually 
starving, ‘They are not in receipt of fixed salaries. They depend entirely on 
the fees they get for registering documents, ‘Their income from this source was 
never large before. But since the extension of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act to Sind, the income of Sub-Registrars has suffered further reduction, and 
they are indeed ina very sad plight, Cannot something be doneforthem? If 
their services are required, their means of subsistence ought to be rendered 
more certain. This can be easily done by giving them fixed pay besides part of 
the registration fees, as used to be the case some years ago.”’ 


Legislation. 


31. Within a year of the passing of the Bombay Land Revenue Code 

pe Amendment Act, a new Bill has been introduced 

ral (105) 96th Sept, into the local Legislative Council for preparing a 
o), rept. ; ; : o 

record of rights in land. The object of last year’s 

Act was to protect the rayats from the Sawkur ; the object of the new Bill is to 

keep a register of rights in land. Both these measures appear good enough from 

the outside, but a closer view reveals that they are not really so. The Act of last 

year is likely to deprive many an occupant of his land and the new measure 

will, we fear, have a somewhat similar effect. Government wish to protect 


_ the rayat from the Sawkar, but it is to be regretted that no attempt is made to 


protect him from the Sarkar. His lands cannot be taken away from him 
to meet the Sarkar’s claims, but there is nothing to prevent their being 
forfeited to satisfy the revenue demand. Such is the solicitude of Govern- 
ment for the welfare of the cultivators as shown by last year’s Act! In the caso 
of the present Bill, one can detect a tendency to appropriate the lands of those 
who a not beable to legally establish their right thereto. ‘There are many lands 
in the Presidency, which are not held by right of succession, purchase, partition 
or gift, but by right of prescription, the present occupants thereof being» 
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in possession of them for a long time past. Will Government accept long- 
standing possession as a sufficient title ? Or, are they so liberal as to bestow the 
lands, the title whereto cannot clearly be established, as a gift upon poor persons ? 
Let us look at the past policy of Government in such matters. What did Lord 
Dalhousie do with respect to States which had no rightful claimant? Were 
not such States annexed by His Lordship? How did the Inam Com- 
mission deal with the Inams, the sanads whereof appeared to them to be 
defective? Did not Government profit themselves by annexing States and con- 
fiscating Inams, where there was no rightful claimant to either? Is it not 
the injunction of the Shastra that all property that has no rightful owner 
belongs to Government? It seems that Government are descending by gradual 
stages from States and Inam lands to individual holdings. They are now 
going to look into the rights of individual landholders and where such a 
right is not clearly established, the holding will most likely lapse to 
Government. Other objections, which can be urged against the  Biil, 
are that those to whom the work of preparing the record of rights will 
be entrusted will not do it honestly and that many persons will suffer loss 
In consequence. It is also a question whether Government will recognise 
the various kinds of titles that will be urged by landholders in respect of their 
lands. Nothing definite is said on this point in the present Bill. But when 
an inquiry is instituted about any rights and when those who make the enquiry 
are the final authority on the validity or otherwise of those rights, it is but natural 
that public anxiety should be strongly aroused in the matter. The enquiry which 
Government propose to make about. rights ia land suggests to our minds a different 
question. Suppose, God were to hold a similar inquiry with respect to the 
rights of the different Governments on earth to hold the territories under their 
sway. Will those Governments be able to establish their rights, and will their 
contentions be accepted by God P Will God recognise the doctrine implied in the 
phrase‘ right of conquest’? History shows that God does hold such an enquiry 
occasionally, When Rome had extended her sway over a large portion of Hurope, 
such a Divine inquiry was held and the rights of the different nations of Europe 
to their respective countries were duly recognised and restored. When the 
Muhammadans later on extended their sway over North Africa and a considerable 
portion of Southern Europe, there arose men who wrested from them their 
possessions and restored them to their rightful owners. Philip of Spain and 
Napoleon also tried to tamper with the ‘register of rightsin lands’ by means of 
violence and injustice, but their attempts were soon thwarted. ngland took a 
chivalrous part in checking the ambitious career of Europe and she displayed a 
similar attitude in preserving Turkey {from being absorbed by Russia, Quite 
recently, she helped in setting right the political imbroglio in China and it is to 
be wished that she will continue to adopt thesame attitude in future. But let 
ambitious rulers take warning from the lessons of past history. Let them not 
confide too blindly in the power of their gigantic armaments and their quick- 
firing and extraordinarily destructive guns. ‘These will avail them nothing before 
the supreme and irresistible omnipotence of the Almizhty. Let them, therefore, 
always act in fear of God and loyally abide by his justice. 


32, “The Land Record-of-Rights Bill testifies to the anxicty of Govern- 
ment to grapple with the agrarian problem in this 

anise sits country which is getting more and more critical every- 

P eorees Mitra (17), 21st gay, On principle there is very little to be said against 
SB, OR 208 the measure which we take to bea corollary of the Land 
Revenue Code Amendment Act passed by the Bombay 

Government last year. ‘lhat measure was an attempt to check to a certain 
extent the process of expropriation of land that was found to be going on 
rapidly in this Presidency. The present measure—by no means quite so 
innocent-looking as one might take it to be at first glance—is an attempt to 
recognise facts as they exist by preparing an authentic official record of rights 
in land. The subject had drawn particular attention when Sit Antony 
MacDonnell’s Famine Commission was making enquiries in this Pre« 
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SIdENCY..++ ++ « <A long course of deliberation and discussiuvn as Mr, Monteath 
told us has induced Government to bring forward this measure. He therefore 


underlying the measure. It is obvious that the preparation of an elaborate and 
authentic official record will involve laborious and prolonged work, and 


Education. 


38, Since the Poona troubles of 1897 some Anglo-Indian officials have 
been bitten, so to speak, by the sedition-mania, With 

Does education tend to Strange tenacity they cling to the delusion that the 
make tho Indians disloyal? | spread of Western education in India has tended to 
Gujarati (16), 21st Sept. foster disloyalty among the natives especially among 
the much-maligned Mahratta Brahmins and the Bengali 

Babus. We have shown over and over again in these columns that the charge is 
entirely devoid of foundation and that it is nothing else but an outcome of the 
panic which had seized the minds of Anglo-Indian officials in 1897. The belief 
survives to the present day and still holds supreme sway over the official mind. 
The shadow of it can be seen to stalk behind not a few of the revolutionary 
changes recommended by the Universities Commission. We have already ex- 
posed the hollowness of the Commission’s views and our sentiments have been 
recently echoed by a Bengali writer Mr. A. P. Sen who has contributed a 
weighty article on the subject to the Westminster Review. Mr. Sen supports 
his case by an array of facts and figures which it would be hard to controvert. 
He has completely knocked the bottom out of the charge of disloyalty brought 
against educated natives. He frankly admits the shortcomings of the present 
system of education, but, as he conclusively shows, they shrink into insignificance 


when compared with the advantages that have accrued from the system. We 


need hardly say that we are in complete agreement with Mr. Sen’s views, The 
blessings conferred by higher education upon India are, indeed, untold. It has 
made the Indians distinguish between right and wrong, it has given birth to 
masterful intellects in the domains of law, science and politics, it has made the 
vernacular press a power in the land, it has contributed to the growth of 
a healthy public opinion in the country and enabled the people toset the autho- 
rities on the right track whenever they happen to go astray; and last but not 
the least, it has made the heterogenous races living in this country realise that 
they can never hope to rise in the political scale unless they are united by the 
ties of a common language, a common religion and a common nationality, and 
unless they forget their mutual differences for the sake of the common good. 
When one considers the inestimable advantages conferred by Western education 
on the country, one-feels constrained to remark that it is a blot on the British. 
administration in India that the Universities Commission should have attempted 
4° strike a blow at the progress of higher education in the country. 


34, ‘The London correspondent of the Hindu andthe Amrita Bazar Patrika 


atiiealh siiiaaiis alee gives an interesting explanation of the early publica- 
by some Bengali papers <a tion of the Report of the Universities Commission. 
the early publication of the ‘he correspondent says that the Report was, immedia- 


Universiti Commission’s tely after its receipt by the Government of India, 
port. 


? | forwarded to the India Office for orders of the Secree 
aoe (190), 28n8 feph. tary of State, Lord George Hamilton after consulting 
his colleagues sent back the document to India with an intimation that the 


_subjectwould not be finally disposed of before the educated Indians who were vitally 


interested in the matter had had an opportunity of declaring their opinion 
on the suggestions of the Commission. The correspondent imaginatively infers 
that the Secretary of State must have addressed the Viceroy on the subject 
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in the following strain: “Your Lordship has, probably, transferred this. 


document to me for disposal because you are afraid of passing orders upon it 
yourself, But this is not the right way of transacting official business. Your 
Lordship should, first, ascertain how a retrograde measure in education can best 
be adopted without leading to any serious opposition and then apply for 
the necessary sanction which will be cheerfully accorded. The Report is sent 
back to you for publication, Public opinion thereon will thus be ascertained 
and we shall also find time to discuss the subject between ourselves.’ The 
correspondent’s inference seems to be correct when we take into considera- 
tion the assurance of the Pioneer that the Government will be in no hurry to 
= orders on the subject of the Commission’s Report, but against this we 
tave to set the assertion of the Hnglishman that the Government Resolution 
on the Report is being drawn up at Simla. We are indeed ata loss to 
reconcile these two conflicting statements. 


35. His Highness the Maharaja Gailkwar contributes the following 

Hts Bighuses the Mabarsie article to the Hast and West on the education of the 
Gaikwar on the education of backward classes :—‘ The provision of universal educa- 
the backward classes in India. tion is the first duty of a Government in these days, 
on and West (4) forSept- when great value is attached to public opinion, and 
when the people need to be equipped for a higher 
sphere of life. It is dangerous to have, in these days of democracy, an ignorant 
and, therefore, suffering populace, for such a populace is liable to be moved 


That nation is likely to outstrip its rivals, which gives the greatest educa- 
tional advantages to every individual citizen without distinction of class 
or respect of person. It is because, in her unbounded faith in this democratic 
ideal, she has devoted herself to universal and free education, that America 
less gifted with initial advantages than England, less scientific and. nationally 
organised than Germany, is challenging these nations in the race for com: 
mercial supremacy. Contrast with this the stagnant condition of India, 
where, of all countries not barbarous, there is the most culpable waste of 
human material, and we have the most forcible and urgent of all arguments for 
universal education.,........ English education in India, introduced by mission- 
ary and private effort, was not taken up or organised by the Government till a 
comparatively late period. ‘The controversies between Oriental and Huropean 
learning, and again between English and the Vernaculars, left behind them 
one unfortunate effect in concentrating (sovernment effort, when it did 
begin in earnest, mainly and, one might almost say, solely on higher education, 
Yet it is important to note that, as might be expected from the more liberal 
atmosphere of Europe, the education of the masses was from a very early time 
4 recognised part of the Government programme, Lord Elphinstone’s Minute 
of 1824, the Despatch of 1854 and the Report of the Education Commission in 
1882, are the three great land-marks in the progress of education, and in each 
of these this point is dwelt on with increasing stress......... But the latest 
authoritative pronouncement on the subject is Lord Curzon’s speech at the 
Edueation Conference at Simla. The utterance is full of promise and signi- 
ficance and is a very encouraging sign for the progress of primary education in 
the country,........ The principle of universal education may, therefore, be 
considered as a recognised plank in the educational policy of India. But there 
is one practical feature of this question, which is of sufficient interest to 
demand special attention. There are, in India, certain classes—usually desig- 
nated the ‘backward’ classes—-who have been left behind in the advance of 
education......... * I trust that it will not belong before the educated members of 
the community, whether officials entrusted with carrying out the educational 
policy of Government or the general public, awake to a sense of their duty in this 
matter and come to the assistance of the Government. They should no longer 
cherish the absurd prejudice that the lower classes, who are only the victims of 
hard circumstances and antiquated social laws, have been made inferior or impure 
by God, nor treat them with contempt, and when forced by their official duty into 
contact with them, do it coldly and grudgingly instead of endeavouring with zeal 
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and earnestness to help and improve them. Nor should they think, as some 


foolishly do, that the lower classes were specially created to be our servants and 
that by educating them this heaven-sent boon will disappear. The kindred idea 
held by some members of the higher classes, that unless the lower castes are 
kept in ignorance, the veneration in which the Brahmans aro held by the 
lower castes will be lost, is as groundless as it-is unworthy. On the education 
of these classes depends the welfare of the community of which they are a part, 
for it cannot advance with one part of itself and remain behind with another : 
there must be proportionate progress all round. We ask, not unnaturally, for 
political rights, but in my opinion, our own social improvement is of even 


greater importance. The claim for political equality does not come with grace | 


from those who cling to such extreme social inequalities among themselves and 
argue that the lower classes should snatch equal treatment from them rather 
than that such treatment should be spontaneously accorded to them from 
a sense of justice and reasonableness.’ Here His Highness gives a brief 
sketch of the work being done inthe Baroda State for the education of the 
lower classes and proceeds :—“ Ido not claim that the work above described 
is more thana beginning, but itis a beginning which has amply fulfilled 
expectation by its success, and provides a secure basis for the future. It is well 
to recognise, however, that this is only a part of a much greater work imperatively 
demanded if this country is to renew its vitality, mental and material—the work 
of universal education, and universal education implies compulsory education. 
Compulsory education has been adopted as a necessity of modern life by most of 
the advanced countries of Europe, It is no less a necessity, and there seems to 
be no reason why it should be less practicable in India. The experiment has 
been tried inthe Amreli division of my State, and as usually happens, the difficul- 
ties prophesied have disappeared under the touch of practical experience......,... 
The British Government has done. much for education and enlightenment in this 
country. For this we owe it a debt of warm and earnest gratitude. But in re- 
cognising the much that has been done, we are bound to note serious limitations 
and failures. I refer especially to the neglect of the Government to carry out, in 
anything like an adequate degree, its repeatedly professed policy with 
regard to primary instruction. This failure was frankly admitted by Lord 
Curzon in his speech at the Simla Educational Conference. It is to 
be regretted that very little practical advance has been made in the 
direction of primary education in India during the last fifty years. 
If the policy announced in despatches and minutes had been followed 
in practice, there would. have been something better than this paltry 
advance. Rulers and Governments may have high intentions and noble 
ideals, but unless they exercise continual vigilance to secure their execution by 
the officials in whose hands the application of principles rests, these are likely to 
remain on paperas unfulfilled professions....... Its great task yet awaits the 
British Government. By an adequate increase of expenditure on education, 
by the improvement of methods and elevation of ideals, by the extension 
of primary instruction, by the adoption of compulsory legislation embracing 
all children, girls as well as boys, of school-going age, to raise this 
country to something like a level with other civilised nations, is the work 
by which we expect British rule in India to signalise itself in the near future. 
With an energetic policy, I believe, a few generations, let us say, broadly, the 
close of this century, ought to see the whole population of India able to read and 
write. Germany, which spends only 3°78 per cent. of its revenues on education, 
has been able, within the space of a hundred years, to reduce the number of its 
illiterates to the vanishing point and convert its ignorant and poverty-stricken 


agricultural masses into a successful, enterprising and educated nation. The © 


task in India shows vaster proportions, but is not, in its nature or circum- 
stances, more difficult. In any case, it is a duty which no Government can 
conscientiously avoid. Democracies or Governments with a democratic basis 
undertake universal educaticn because the people, have a controlling voice in 
the affairs of the country, others from national self-interest that they may hold 
their own in war, commerce and expansion. Butin dependent countries like 
India it becomes a duty not to oneself but to humanity, a sacred mission to which 
the voice of Providence itself has called therulers. Other nations may regard the 


splendour of their own fortunesas a monument of their capacity and success. 
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But to take into its hands the destinies of a once-great but long-fallen and languish- 
ing country, to foster it into renewed life, to raise ignorant and stricken masses 
from darkness to light, from abject misery and helplessness to self-respect, energy 
and hope, is the unique opportunity that Providence has given to the British 
nation alone. But it. is not by land-acts protecting the people from 
money-lenders when they ought to be trained to protect themselves, 
nor is it by conceding municipal or other powers which are afterwards 
curtailed on the ground that they are unequal to atask for which 
they were never prepared, that they can be raised into an economically 
prosperous or politically capable community. If this great work is to 
be done, if the peole are to he prepared for political responsibility and 
enlightenment, if they are to take an intelligent part in civil and social life as 
good and wise fathers, sons, husbands, friends, officials, citizens, if they are to 
rise from a state of recurring famine and chronic destitution into a commercially 
and industrially efficient community, making use of the natural and geographical 
advantages bestowed on them, if, in short, India is to live and not to stagnate, it 
can only be by the provision of universal education. It surely cannot be that the 
serious prosecution of so necessary and noble a work will be much longer 
delayed.” 


36. The ShriSaydji Vijay comments as follows on the article contributed 
by His Highness the Maharaja Gaikwar to the 
current issue of Hast and West on the education of the 
backward classes in India :—* The task of formulating 
and carrying out a scheme of primary education for the whole of British India is 
certainly an arduous and expensive one. But for one reason or other, a serious 
and systematic attempt at achieving this greatend does not seem to have been 
as yet made by the Government. Andthe reasons given for this retrograde 
policy are at times curious. We shall content ourselves by quoting only two 
of the recent authoritative utterances on the point. ‘To one of these reference 
has been made by His Highness in the article under review. His Excellency 
the Viceroy is reported to have said ‘ Ever since the cold breath of Macaulay’s 
rhetoric passed over the field of the Indian languages and Indian text-books, 
the elementary instruction of the people in their own tongues has shrivelled 
and pined.’ It is a pity that within the last half a century not one among 
the hundreds of educationists working in India should have succeeded in 
intusing life into any of the Indian languages. A more recent reference to 
the subject was made at the last meeting of the Bumbay Legislative Council. 
In replying to the debate on the Budget, the Hon, Mr. Monteath is reported to 
have said ; ‘ Personally I should like to see such (7. e., primary ) education both 
eompulsory and free, if the country were ripe for it. But surely it would be 
both premature and unwise to attach penalties to absence from school before 
the great bulk of the people can appreciate the justice or equity of them. In 
a matter of this kind, we cannot go far in advance of public opinion.’ The 
best practical answer to these objections is supplied by what is done in 
regard to primary education in the Baroda State. Then again, the systems 
of trial by jury and of local self-government by means of representative 
institutions were certainly far ahead of the times when these were first 
introduced into India. It may take some time to acclimatize foreign 
institutions and the attempt may here and there be attended with unforeseen 
difficulties or even partial failures, But that is no reason why no attempt should 
be made until the measure is loudly called for on all sides. His Highness the 
Maharajaé has shown unmistakably that universal education or educa- 
tion of the masses is a sure panacea for all the evils which retard the social 
‘and political progress of the Indian nation. Coming from the pen of a practical 
and able statesman, administering the destinies of a vast population scattered 
over a very large area of Gujarat and Kathidwar, the truth derives added force 
and importance and must appeal to the heart of every lover of the country. 


37. “The article on the Education of the Backward Classes in India 
NE: 1, contributed by His Highness Sir Sayaji Rao Gaikwad 
elie, Comes (54), 2st to the current number of East and West would do 
Re ae credit to any scholar in India........... His Highness’ 
great love of education for its own sake and his anxiety for the well-being of 
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the lower classes have been marked traits in his character, and those who have 
watched the politics of Baroda for the last .0 years know how these two pre- 
dominant passions have guided His Highness’ actions in various directions, The 
present essay may be said in one sense to furnish a key to His Highness’ past policy 
both in educational and other matters and if that policy is correctly appreciated, 
we must say that His Highness has been much misunderstood. He has been 
charged with being a mere doctrinaire and he has also been charged with caste- 
partiality; but we can realise from this article that both these charges are 
untrue. We come to know, for instance, that His Highness loves education, | 
because he thinks it will lift up the lower to the leve) of the higher classes, 
and he also expresses his firm belief that the lower classes need special 
encouragement and support at this time especially in the direction of education 
in order that their status may be raised. No reasonable man can find fault with 
these views and we only wish there were more Princes like the Gaikwad who 
sincerely believed andacted up to such high principles.......... What strikes 
. one most after a careful perusal of the article is the peculiar tone of the criticism 
adopted by His Highness towards the British Government. ‘lhe spectacle of a 
native ruler sitting in judgment over his English over-lords in the pages of a 
monthly magazine is so unusual, and at the same time so refreshing, that we 
cannot help bighly commending His Highness’ courage and strength of 
conviction in the matter. That His Highness should plainly tell the British — 
rulers in India that they are not doing their proper duty in educating the Indian 
masses and further boldly invite a comparison of their policy in this respect 
with his own, speaks very highly for His Highness’ independence and strength 
of mind.” 


38. His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar contributes tothe current number 
of Hast and West an ar'icle on the “ Education of 
Kesart (109), 28rd Sept. backward classes in India.’”” His Highness has for a 
long time past: been interested in the subject and has 
also got some practical experience of it, and it is therefore to be regretted that 
his treatment of the question should have been merely academical, It is also 
discouraging to find that the spread of education in British India should compare 
unfavourably with that in the Baroda State. ‘The Maharaja does not share the 
opinion of the Universities Commission that the love of the people of India for 
education is chiefly based on the material benefits that it brings with it. 
His Highness further is right in his view that if India is to liveand not 
stagnate, it can only be by means of universal education. We beseech the 
Maharaja to act up to his ideal in this respect in his own State, whether the 
British Government does so or not. We must warn the Maharaja, however, 
that he should not in giving encouragement to the backward classes hinder the 
progress of the classes who are in the van, asit were, in the educational race. 
‘Coming to the Maharaja’s strictures on the liberals in politics and social 
reformers, we fail to see their relevancy to the subject in hand. We can, 
however, assure him that the Indians are unanimous in thinking that the 
spread of education among the backward classes is quite essential for the 
regeneration of the country. They may give preference to political over social 
matters on the ground that the former are more likely to promote unity 
among the people than the latter, but there is no difference of opinion what- 
ever in respect of the necessity of education, 


39. The meeting of the Muhammadans held at Calcutta to protest against 

the recommendations of the Universities Commission 

Muhammadan protest in makes short work of a possible handle for contention 

Valoutta against the Report that would have remained in the hands of the 

of the Universities Commis- eis : . : 

ae authorities, viz., that the public meeting already held 

 Kesart (109), 23rd Sept. in the city did not command the sympathy of the 

Muhammadans. This contention cannot now be 

urged, though it isnot to be expected thatthe Government willin any way 
change their policy because the Muhammadans have spoken out as emphatically 

as the Hindus and expressed their admiration of the moral courage shown 

by Mr. Gurudas Bannerji in writing his note of dissent. Nay, they have gone 
further and disowned Mr. Bilgrami and fallen foul of him, This shows that 


ol 


Mr. Bilgrami is not held in high esteeia by his own co-religionists who consider 
him to be a flatterer and a time-server. But Government betray a partiality 
for nominating men like Mr. Bilgramiand Mr. Desai as members of Legis- 
lative Councils, and in a way such members are useful from a popular point of 
view, inasmuch as they serve to enhance by contrast the importance of in- 
dependent representatives of public opinion. 


Railways. 


40. Instances are multiplying everyday of the rude and shameful 
behaviour of Europeans travelling in railway trains 
Alleged discourteous be- towards their native fellow-passengers. A Parsi 


haviour of Europeans to- 
wards native fellow-passen- gentleman recently wrote to a contemporary an 


gers in railway trains. account of the rough treatment which he and his com- 
Praja Bandhu (22), 21st panions (one of whom was a lady) had to endure at 
Sept. the hands of some soldiers who travelled with him 


in the same compartment between Poona and Kirkee 
Stations (G. I. P. Railway). Many such instances may be recalled here. 
The experience of the Honourable Professor Gokhale and Dr. Sarat Mullick in 
this connection must be fresh in the memory of our readers. ‘The latest 
instance in point occurred at Calcutta. The victim here was the well- 
known Lal Mohan Ghose, one of the pioneers of the Congress movement, but 
an apology in this case seems to have ended the whole affray. Anyway such 
insolent behaviour on the part of European passengers towards natives is very 
unbecoming and it is incumbent on the Railway authorities to take immediate 
steps to put a stop to it. 


41. The railway disaster which happened on the Madras Railway at 
about two hundred miles on the Bombay side from 
The Madras Railway dis- Madras, is one of the most disastrous that has ever 
ev gy ftir (24), Qlst occurred on any of the Indian lines for more than 
Sept., Bog. a thirty years....... From the reports in the daily papers, 
| we find that there was a departmental enquiry iz 
camera as to the cause of the accident, but that will not save the Madras Rail- 
way Company from an official enquiry, From the facts that have come to 
light, this much is certain that except the ordinary inspection by the line 
patrols, no further precautions were taken for more careful inspection, especially 
at a time when there was heavy rain all along the line. It cannot beargued that 
the Railway officials were ignorant of the heavy downpour on the line, 
and if in spite of that knowledge, the train was allowed to run at mail 
speed without an immediate inspection of the bridge, the conduct of the author- 
ities seems to be quite inexplicable. It istrue that thecompany has had to 
suffer for its penny-wise, pound-foolish system of management, but that does not 
make amends for the loss of very nearly two hundred valuable lives that has 
occurred. As we have already said, such accidents are happily very rare on 
Indian railways, and with a little more care on the part of the Railway authorities, 
especially during the monsoon, the occurrence of such accidents can be made 
absolutely impossible.” 


42, The Gujardti, writing on the same subject, observes :—“‘ On one 
point the poe have not bees fully sarees ane 

— Railway officials can easily ascertain from the 
Pag ng am mar seubat of tickets sold at different stations how many 
char (51), 22nd Sept. ;Jdm-e- passengers were actually in the train at the time of 
Jamshed (62), 23rd Sept. the disaster. About 56 dead bodies have been 
discovered, The number of survivors is already known 

to the Railway Company. ‘The number of persons missing can, therefore, be easily 
calculated. ‘Though we have had pathetic and thrilling stories from some of the 
survivors, we do not yet know how many lives have been lost, How is it that 
Government have remained silent on this subject ?... ..Ina Western country 
such a disaster would have created a profound sensation -and Government 
would have been forced to undertake a thorough inquiry. But here nothing 
has yet been done even in the direction of ascertaining how many lives have 
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been lost!” [The Bombay Samdchdr and the Jdm-e-Jamshed make similar 
remarks, Both the papers think that in order to ensure the safety of the 
travelling public, it is incumbent on the Railway authorities to make a thorough 
investigation into the cause of the accident. ‘The Jdin-e-Jamshed observes that 
it is the duty of the Madras Government to intervene in the matter 
and order an independent enquiry to be made so as to satisfy the public that 


the disaster was not due to culpable negligence on the part of the Railway 
Company. | 


Municipalities. 


43, ‘* We join with the Times of India in regretting the ref usal of the 
Corporation to adopt Mr. Kabraji’s motion to vote an 
ei a ices address of welcome to Viscount Kitchener, when he 
of the Bombsy Corporation arrives in Bombay in December next. As to the 
to vote an address of welcome - NeW Commander-in- Chief, we trust that the Corpo- 
to Lord Kitchener. ration will not refuse to do itself the honour of 
—" Capen eh ae receiving him ina befitting manner. We are by no 
ept., Eng. cols.; Akhbdr-e- : dig 
Souddgar (49), 24th Sept. means in favour of making such civic honour cheap, 
by a too frequent bestowal thereof on high officials who 
cross and recross the shores of India. It is true that there is no. 
precedent of the Bombay Corporation having voted an address to a Commandea- 
in-Chief in the past, But it is no ordinary soldier that is coming or 
assume the command of the Indian Army in December next, and the Corporation 
will be well advised in creating a precedent in his favour. Lord Kitchener 
would be an acquisition anywhere as one of the foremost soldiers of the time. 
It is certainly not as an office-seeker that he comes to this country, and since 
he has chosen to honour India by offering to serve her for some of the best 
years of his life, the Corporation would be doing a graceful thing in welcoming 
him to these shores in the mauner he deserves, Such a course will be nothing 
more than the performance of a patriotic duty.” jThe Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
makes similar remarks and fears that the action of the Corporation in refusing 
to accord an appropriate welcome to the greatest British General of the age 


will be regarded by the outside public as a slur on the reputation of urbds 
prima in Indies. | 


44. A controversy is going on in Bombay on the subject of voting an 
address to Lord Kitchener and the Times of India 
Kal (105), 26th Sept. has supported the proposal on the ground Me Lord 
Kitchener deserves an address not on account of his position as Commander- 
in-Chief of India but on account of the laurels he has won in South Africa. 
Now, some people may be tempted to dispute Lord Kitchener’s title to such a 
mark of honour on the grounds that it was not an act of extraordinary bravery 
on his part to have conquered about 30,000 Boers by employing three lakhs of 
men, that the destruction of the lives of numerous women and children in the 
oncentration camps did not speak well for his humane instincts, and that his 
ability was not displayed in a good cause, since it was only instrumental in 
depriving the Boers of their independence. But the Times of India silences 
such critics by challenging them to make an open declaration of their 
views. It then goes on to say that if the Corporation refused to present an 
address to the new Commander-in-Chief, it would create an impression in 
England that the greatest General of our age is not regarded with affection by 
the Bombay public. The Times is thus trying, by means of a dilemma, to 
force the Corporation to present an address to Lord Kitchener. If, after much 
discussion, an address after all is presented to Lord Kitchener, it would be of 
no value in the eyes of the public, who will consider that it could be extorted 
from the Corporation only by working upon its fears. 


45. The Bombay Samdchdr remarks:—We believe there can be no 

two opinions about the signal services rendered by 

Bombay Samdchér (51), Lord Kitchener to England in the Boer War. But 

4 ee Saad med these services have not resulted in any benefit to 

ied 724) S4th Sept, india and the Bombay Corporation, therefore, was 
Vartamdn (72a), 24th Sept. bata ay mares 

fully justified in rejecting the proposition to vote 


an address of welcome to the veteran General on his arrival in India. Again, 
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Lord Kitchener’s action in desecrating the Mahdi’s tomb, however justi- 
fiable from a military point of view, has seriously hurt the feelings of 
the entire Muhammadan population in India, and from this standpoint the 
Corporation’s attitude becomes quite above cavil. It is much to be regretted 
that Mr. Kabraji should have brought forward this motion without consult- 
ing the feelings of his colleagues. His action has only tended to put the 
Corporation inan unenviable position, and even exposed it to the risk of its 
attitude being misunderstood by the ruling authorities. (The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
and the Sdn) Vartamdn make similar remarks]. 


46. ‘As Viscount Kitchener of South African fame is expected to arrive 
here at the end of November, the heads of some of our 
address-mongers ‘are filled with the thought of 

K seort (108) Sica fe “tg presenting an address of welcome to His Lordship. 
«oe a One of these gentlemen intended to move a resolu- 
tion in the Bombay Corporation to that effect, but 
as he was unable to obtain priority for his motion, he had to return home 
with a giddy head. The poor fellow, moreover, found that his colleagues 
in the Corporation would not fall in with his ideas The worthy editor 
of the Zimes of India was distressed to find that some of the Corporators 
would not side with Mr, Kabraji, as there was no precedent of an address 
voted to a Commander-in-Chief of India, The ground of their objection is clear 
enough, and in fact there is very little room for misconception. But our con- 
temporary nevertheless says : ‘ If there are members of the Corporation who do not 
approve of the policy of Great Britain in South Africa, and who do not rejoice at 
the disappearance of a grave menace tothe unity of the Empire, we hope, they 
will have the courage to say so and not shelter themselves behind the pretext of 
want of precedent’! We are sure that the Bombay Corporators are courageous 
enough not to be cowed down by such foolish threats. As Lord Kitchener 
comes here in the capacity of a Commander-in-Chief and not as a private 
gentleman, the question of precedent is undoubtedly of paramount importance.” 
‘Lhe Kesaré writes on the saine subject as foilows:—An idea has been started in| 
Bombay that the Corporation should vote an address to the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Viscount Kitchener. Mr. Kabraji wished to bring a pro- 
posi:ion to this effect before a meeting of the Corporation last week, but.was 
not able to do so for want of time. Several of the Corporators, further, have 
declared themselves against this proposal on the ground of want of precedent 
and the Times adversely criticises them for taking up such an attitude. We 
trust the Corporators will not mind the menaces of the Times of India and 
stick to their position. Lord Kitchener is coming as Commander-in-Chief and if 
an address is to be voted to him it will be necessary to extend a similar honour 
to all his successors. The object of giving addresses to Viceroys and Governors 
is to obtain from them an inkling of their future policy. But a Commander- 
in-Chief can make no such pronouncement and does not therefore deserve the 
honour of a public address. If he is to be honoured with an address simply 
because he is a great man, why should not every new civilian receive similar 
honour likewise? It seems we are shortly going to have an “‘ Address Trust ”’ 
in Bombay like the Shipping Trust in America. ] : 


47. “Itisa pity that the Bombay Corporation threw out the proposal to 
present an address of welcome to Lord Kitchener on 
the ground that there wasno precedent for such an 
| address to a Commander-in-Chief of India. We do 
not know if the history of the Corporation can furnish a precedent for everything 
that is desirable for it to do, Whether it would have been expedient to 
create a precedent in the present instance, is another question. If an address 
of welcome had been voted to Lord Kitchener as Lord Kitchener, and not 
merely as Comtander-in-Chief of India, no precedent to welcome every Com- 
mander-in-Chief of India would have been created. The opportunity might 
well have been taken advantage of to suggest the appointment of native officers 
in the higher ranks of the Indian Army. Lord Kitchener might have been 
anything in Egypt: but, if he is in a position to do some good to this country 
why should we neglect our interests in our resentment at other people’s 
wrongs?” » a 
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Native States. 


48, <A Sdvantvadi correspondent writes to the Belgaum Samdchar :—I 
rN intend to write to-day about the Educational Depart- 
“ae rer (87) ment of this State. There is one English School and a 
ind Rebke ’ few Marathi Schools in Sévantvddi. The former 
is under the control of the Head-master, but it does 
not now enjoy the same repute as it did in Mr, Panandikar’stime. There is no 
discipline among the boys, who feel hardly any respect for their teachers. The 
latter on their part are irregular in attendance, and the system of teaching History 
and Geometry, which obtains inthe school, is somewhat queer. Too much 
time is devoted to the teaching of English to the neglect of other subjects. 
Promotions do not goby merit, but by seniorit7 and occasionally by favour- 
itism. Some teachers are utterly useless for their work and deserve to 
receive no pay whatever. It may be asked, how some students succeed in 
passing the Entrance examination of the University though the Head-master 
is inefficient. The answer is that they are helped to some extent by the 
assistant teachers and receive private coaching, besides, If the Head-master 
will put heart into his work instead of attending to private and municipal 
matters, the school might be ableto show better results. It is to be hoped 
that the higher authorities will look into the matter. | 


49. In the course of an article headed ‘ Indore affairs, ’ the Sudhdrak com- 
ments on the present mode of distributing official 


See eine, patronage in the State and points out that favouritism, 
Sudhdrak (40), 22nd Sept, | and not fitness, is the ruling principle on which 


appointments are made. The paper further alleges 
that persons are dismissed from State service on insufficient grounds, that 
employés once dismissed are subsequently re-employed, and that the claims of 
persons educated in the institutions of the Staite are ignored while outsiders 
from Delhi are employed whenever vacancies occur. 


50, The Vydpdri makes the following observations on the alleged griev- 
Te is ha ad. wae of the Dowager Maharani of Indore :—So harsh is 
ministration of Indore and the treatment meted out to the Dowager Maharani of 
the slleged grievance of the Indore by the authorities of the State that she must be 
Dowager Maharani. regretting that she did not follow her husband, the 
J, cas nce (147), 2lst Sept. Jate Maharaja, asasuttee. Is it right that she should 
be deprived of her streedhan? ‘This is doneonthe strange plea that it was 
given toher from the State Treasury. A paltry sum of Rs. 60U is sanctioned as 
her monthly allowance, but it is hardly to be expected that she can live. on this 
in a decent style. We hope the Viceroy will take measures to redress her 
grievance at an early date. 


51. The Aundh administration has been subjected to some adverse criticism 


_. Of Jate in the public press. Such criticism may have 
Remarks on the affairs n heen dictated by perverse and malicious motives. but 
the Aundh State (Satara). ie , ms 
Prekshak (35), 23rd Sept. We can assure the State authorities that the motive of 
journalists in criticising their acts is quite disinterested. 
We are inclined to lay the blame for any shortcomings that may be visible in the 
administration not on the Chief but on the Karbhari. The principle “ the king 
can do no wrong” applies to Native States also. The present Karbhari at — 
Aundh is a graduate of the Bombay University and owes his appointment not 
to the Chief but to the British Government. We, therefore, hold him 
primarily responsible for any irregularities in the administration and beg to 
put to him for the present the following questions: (1) Does the High School 
started in the time of the late Chief still exist? (2) Have any notices been 
served to the teachers employed in the school? (3) Is it not the duty of the 
State to promote the spread of education within its limits ? 


52. So numerous are the grievances of the subjects of the Palanpur State 


that if enumerated in detail they would fill a big 


Alleged mismanagement yolume, We cannot here do more than to i 
in the Pélanpur State. uch br efly 


Sma ~— . on afew of the grievances. The Chief, His Hich- 

(64) sist Sor, #** ness Sir Sher Mahomedkhanji, it is said, confers State 
| _. appointments only on those persons who keep him 

in good humour by giving him presents, &co, The State officials do not 
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scruple to extort money from the subjects by foul means and have frequent 
recourse to the discredited system of vetha or forced labour to the great harass- 
ment of the poorer classes. The administration of justice in the State is in 
a very unsatisfactory condition, Thus it is said that a number of murder cases 
were recently hushed up by the Police. The Dewan knows everything about 
the gross mismanagement prevailing in the State, but he is leading a life of 
frivolity and pleasure and cares not a whit for the welfare of his subjects, 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


53, “A meeting of the members of the Working Committee with Mr. 
| Balabhai Damodardas in the chair was held on 
Account of a meeting of Thursday last in the Gujarat Sabha Rooms. At this 
7 coceras Pgeyne prey meeting separate committees were founi for making 
Praja Bandhu (22), 2let @trangements about the Congress mandap, Exhi- 
Sept., Eng. cols. bition mandap, furniture, provisions, subscriptions, 
bungalows, sanitation, water-supply and the subjects to 
be discussed at the Congress. Several local as wellas Bombay Congressmen 
were put on the Working Committee. The work of fixing the rates for tickets 
for subscribers, visitors, &c., was entrusted to two members, and the General 
Secretary was empowered to issue instructions from tims to time to the several 
committees, and to appoint either honorary or paid agents to explain the 
objects of the Exhibition and to collect subscriptions, With a formal vote of 
thanks to the chair the business before the meeting was concluded. We 
understand that His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore has become a patron 
of the Exhibition, and besides subscribing Rs. 300 to the Exhibition Fund 
has expressed a desire to give a gold medai to be awardad as a prize for certain 
exhibits. His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore has also subscribed 
Rs. 300 to the Exhibition Fund.” 


54, The Surat correspondent of the Kajiser-e- Hind reports:—The total 
ee ee ee amount of subscriptions hitherto contributed in our 
Browch in connection with city towards the Congress fund has reached the hand- 
the ensuing session of the Some figure of Rs, 2,0)0. Several leading merchants 
National Congress at of thecity, whodeal in sandalwood and embroidery 
Ahmedabad, — | works, have further promised to sand exhibits to the 
a (19), 2ist  Tndustrial Exhibition to be held in connection with 
28 | the Congress. It is very gratifying to note that 
about 25 or 30 educated young gentlemen from the city hive volunteered their 
help to the Secretary of the Congress Committee. : pie 


55. From the accounts received: by usof the Ganpati celebrations at. 
various places, it is clear that the movement is spread- 

Celebration of the Ganpati ing throughout the country. We need not dilate 
festival at various places In afresh on the lesson that a national festival like 
a (109), 23rd Sept. ; this teaches the population about the nezessity of co- 
Vyépari (147), 2lst Sept. ’ operating heartily in a public movement and carrying 
it to a successful issue and on the desirable impression 

produced on the public mind by the lectures and sermons delivered during such a 
festival. There are some malicious individuals amongst us who do their utmost to 
decry movements like the Ganpati and Shivaji celebrations and who on finding 
' that their croakings are of no avail, feet and fume beyonl measure and begin 
to talk all manner of nonsense. The Ganpati festival was celebrated this 
year at many places outside Maharashtra, such as Jaipore, Cochin, &, And 
it is gratifying to note that the celebration went on smoothly everywhere, 
except at two places where some disturbance was caused owing to the high. 
handedness of the official class and some misunderstanding on the part of our 
Mubammadan brethren. ‘These two places were Nasirabad in Khandesh and. 
Aurangabad in the Nizam’s State. At the latter place the Police stopped all 
music and singing and forbade Kirtans and Purans, The Hindus protested 
against this order of the Police and appealed to the higher authorities for redress 
by wire. The order was thereupon cancelled but no procession was allowed 
to be taken out. There was consequently no immersion of the Ganpatis at 
these places. At Nasirabad the Muhammadans objected to the playing of 
music near their mosque and the Chief Constable forbade even the playing 
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of Tipris and singing of songs in a low tone. The Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, next day, came upon the scene and cancelled the Chief Constables’ 
order against the playing of Tipris, for the Tipris, he considered, did not 
form a musical instrument. The Hindus were thus allowed to pass by the 
masjid singing songs to the accompaniment of Tipris for two days. But, 
then, an order subsequently came from the District Superintendent of Police 
by which the Hindus were directed before taking out any kind of procession 
to establish their right to do so in a court of law. The matter is now pending 
before a law-cou:t, [Elsewhere the paper writes :—There was a grand immersion 
last Monday in connection with the Ganpati festival at Poona. The conduct 
of most of the Police officials on the occasion was satisfactory, but a certain 
European mounted constable is said to have played some pranks by tossing 
down, out of pure fun, the turbans and head-dresses of some persons in 
the procession. The act is looked upon as most insulting by the Hindus and 
is calculated to provoke them beyond measure. We hope the Police authorities 
will see that no repetition of such wanton mischief takes place in future. 


The Vydpdari also reports the same incident and makes similar comments 
thereon. | 


56. The Kesarz publishes brief accounts of Ganpati celebrations at the 
Kesari (109), 28rd Seot following places :—Amreli (Kéthidwdr), Amraoti 
Sane (A007) ORS TOP (Baek): Shegaon (Berar), Indore (Central India), Pen 
(Kolaba), Harda, Méniknagar, Rahuri, Kochin, Angol, Kharepatan, Dwarka, 
Walhe, Nip4ni, Guhagar, Telhara (Berdr), Alw4l, Aunsa, Akola, Dewas, Chakra- 
dharpur, Kotavde (Ratnagiri), Aland, Sangamner, Kelwa-Mdahim, Kalydn, 
Dongargad, Deorukh, Varali, Vydra, Jalna, Arjunwad, Shabpur (Neméd), 
Badner, Dahanu, Yéwatmal, Khadagpur (Bengal), Rutl4m, Nagpur, Karjat, 
Miraj, Ségaon, Alibag, Hubli, Ratnagiri, Kolhapur, Nasik and Jhansi. There 
were melas, lectures and puran readings in connection with most of these 
celebrations. At Pen one Pandurang Shastri Kale is said to have delivered a 


lecture on English and country-made goods, and to have shown samples of 
both to the audience. 


57. The Vydpdari writes that a special feature of the Ganpati celebration 

| at Wai this year was that some policemen had 

a — joined a local mela and taken an active part therein. 
celebration of the Ganpati the ee ei thinks it to be a weicome ve, ‘ee 
festival at Wai (Sdtdra). of the times that the Police should take part in 


Vydpdri (147), 21st Sept. stich national festivals instead of offering any opposi- 
tion thereto, " 


58. The following is the purport of a lecture given by Mr. S. M. Paranjpe 

| before the public Ganpati at Shantaram’s Chawl in 

rs g! Se pie v0 Bombay :——Performance of religious duties is possible 
anecreney eure PP: only when the community is strong. The strength 
by S.M. Paranjpe atthe re- Of @ community is not, however, to be measured by the 
cent Ganpati celebration in Strength of its ruler. There is a distribution of power 
i en * Mitra (95), 29nd between the ruler and his subjects in different pro- 
. let pe portions in different countries. In England and 
other countries the people have considerable power in 

their own hands, but in India such is not the case. Power is generated by means 
of co-operation among the people just as electricity is produced when the cells of 
a battery are put together. How then, should the people of India try to acquire 
- power by means of united action and in what direction should they put forth united 
efforts? A considerable diversity of opinion prevails on this point. Some people 
think that the Indians should -adopt a common language like English 
as a means of promoting union among themselves. How isit possible, however, 
that the Indians can renounce their vernaculars, which are their mother-tongues, 
which are endeared to them from their birth by various associations and 
which morever contain the beautiful writings of saints like Tukaram and 
Ramdas, Others there are who urge that all barriers of caste should. be 
pulled down and that in this way alone the Indians will become a united 
people. The abandonment of caste, however, is asimpracticable as the abandon- 
went of the vernaculars. ‘There is a third set of persons, who recom: 
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mend that the Indians should regard themselves as members of a common 
empire. This is very good advice no doubt from the standpoint of the Im- 
perialists. But from the point of view of the Indians themselves, mem- 
bership of the empire is not a very inspiring ideal. The Indians are pre- 
pared to do anything for the empire but what does the empire do for them 
in return? ‘The answer is not very encouraging. What then should our 
people do? The answer is that they should, in addition to regarding themselves 
as subjects of the empire, look upon themselves as sons of their country. 
Love of mother-land is the best ideal for the Indians and will serve to unite 
men belonging to different creeds in the country, 


59. The following is the purport of a lecture delivered by Mr. S, 
7 M. Paranjpe during the recent Ganpati celebration 
Professor egies we in Poona :—Our Shastras lay down that morality 
a eae sb Foun and PD nations and individuals great, but history 
Biber: falsifies this dictum, sincewe see many nations and 
» Kesaré (199), 23rd Sept. iIndividuxls prospering inspite of their immoral and 
} irreligious tendencies. The Portuguese, for instance, 
carried on plundering excursions on the west coast of India and converted many 
innocent Hindus by resorting to deceitful means. Still they were successful 
on the battlefield. ‘The Popes were guilty of many vicious and irreligious 
acts but dominated Europe for a long time. There is much immorality in 
America, but the Americans are successful in trade. Even Englishmen, accord. 
ing to Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, are solely engaged in pursuing material 
pleasures. Why should others then follow religion and morality ? Duryodhan 
harassed the Pandavs and enjoyed their kingdom, but at last destruction overtook 
him. Similarly, those nations and people who are pursuing, what are called in 
the Bhagwatgita, the devil’s riches, are bound to be overtaken by ruin 
sooner or later. Let not this world’s riches, therefore, dazzle any one. True 
greatness lies in righteousness and devotion to God. In the course of a 
sermon preached before the public Ganpati in Keshavji Naik’s Chawl, Bombay, 
Mr, Paranjpe said :—The ideal of the people of India has ever been a spiritual 
ideal, and lest they forget it in this materialistic age endeavours are being 
made on a vast scale to make them cling to if tenaciously. Indians are 
being made Sadhus (ascetics) nolens volens. They are not allowed to have a 
full meal. They are given but scanty clothing. They are made to live on 
three or four pice per day. This Sadhu-making process goes on on a tremendous 
scale in times of famine. Sleek and well-fed persons are reduced to mere 
skeletons and congregate on relief works, They are turned into Sadhus with a 
vengeance, as it were. But is this a desirable state of things? The people 
are scarcely fit to become ascetics, Why, then, should they be forced into 
the order against their will ? 


60. ‘The Fellows and students of the Fergusson College entertained 

the Honourable ProfessorG. K,. Gokhale at a party 

Address to the Honourable O28 Friday last, on his retirement from the Deccan 
Prof. Gokhale presented by Education Society after a connection of more than 
the students of the Fergusson 18 years. The entertainment took the form of a 


College. dinner, which was followed by a musical party and 
Dutly Telegraph and Deccun oy address from the students and Professors of the 
Herald (3), 22nd Sept. 


College. The address was read by Mr, Naik, who was 

followed by Mr. Garud, the latter giving expression 
to the feelings of all present in a short but well-worded speech. The Honour- 
able Professor Gokhale was received with loud cheers on rising toreply. It 
was heart-rending, he said, to be away from the College where he had passed so 
many years of his life. But one satisfaction he felt, and that was, that he had 
served his full term as vowed by him in his youthful enthusiasm, During 
this time he had done what was in his power, not minding the days of storm or 
of peace, and outside praise or reproach. But latterly owing to the strain 
of the work, his health, which had once been robust, had been shattered, 
and so he had often to absent himself from work while his colleagues were 
‘working hard. ‘To continue in the college in such a way was like overstrain- 
ing the hospitality of a friend, though his colleagues, in their | parma, 
did not utter a word of murmur, The second reason which prompted him to 
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take the step was the void which was visible in this country in the field of 
public workers. Oftentimes he was a prey to a feeling of despair at the 
paucity of workers when there was so much to do for the country, and for 
that reason he was retiring from the Society to take to this work of public 
actiyity, though it was not a work of reward in any way. In taking to this life 
he was taking to the life of that sea-merchant in the ancient tale, who was en- 
gulfed by the ruthless ocean which did not mind that he had become a sea- 
merchant by disposing of all his landed property that had hitherto brought him a 
peaceful livelihood. But he felt that his College would not give him up if he 
returned a ship-wrecked mariner from the ocean of public life. In conclusion 
the Professor expressed a hope that the studerts of the College would keep alive 
the ideal of self-sacrifice set before them, and try to work up to it to the fullest 
extent, for such a course, he said, would surely lead to the regeneration of their 
mother-land.” 


61, The Chikitsak writes that highway robberies have recently become 
very common on the public road leading from Bel- 

Alleged frequency of we of gaum to Angol, Shahapur andthe camps of the 
his. som Saaien: * Pe plague refugees and deplores that this should be the 
Ohikitsak (92),24th Sept. case at a time when the road is frequented by persons 

| going toandfrom the camps. The paper eapresses 

a hope that the Police will take measures to make the road safe by means of 
frequent patrols at night and appeals to the District Superintendent of 


Police to take the matter into consideration. 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 25th September 1902. 
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ENGLISH. | 


1 | Bombay East Indian __... Bombay... ...| Weekly oe ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 35 ei cus 940 
2 | Bombay Weekly Echo ...| Do. ..,, A> ee ». | Frank Baptista .., oe ‘aa ses re 500 


3 | Daily Telegraph and; Poona ... Toy 6 ..| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay, 

4 | East and West ... ...| Bombay .. ,..| Monthly ...| Brank Baptista... eee vee ene TY 500 

5 | Indian Social Reformer ..| Do. ... ...| Weekly... ...| K. Natarajan (Madrasi Brahman) ; 85 oe, 500 

6- | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. ok a ae ..., Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil); 62 vee 400 


7 | Kéthigwér Times = ..| Rajkot ... - .,.| Daily « ” (Nigar) vee wh Boe ae 
gar) ; 35. 
6 | Minein |. ae ...| Poon&  .. ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintdéman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 28, 
» | ite 3 - weet Kardchi... ,. | Bi-weekly ,..| Nominal editor, J4far Fadu; Muhammadan 450 
(Khoja); 49. 
Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
10 | Poona Observer and Civili Poona ... Daly »..| Mr, Sangar, European ; 49 sia oes vm 500 


and Military Gazette. 
11 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ses] WW CCELY io, ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ..| 1,000 


12 | Sind Gazette ee vest Kardchi cee ...| Bieweekly . ...] Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired 500 
Military officer. 
13 | Sind Times ee a Wa oy Oe sas ...,| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 160 


ti | Water of tude - ...; Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari; Parsi; 50 ...! 1,000 


ANGLO-GUJARA ‘TI. 


15 | DeshabhaktX ... see] Baroda 4. ...| Weekly... ...| Vasantl4l Sunderlal Deséi; Hindu (N4gar 1,000 
nad Braliman); 41. 


16 | Gujardti ... a ,..| Bombay... oho Ni << eu ...| Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti) 4,000 
Bania) ; 49. | 


- Guiartt Mitt «. Big ges a ...| Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 43 Ey oes 600 
18 Gujarat Punch... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Do. oo 
19 | Hindi Punch i ...| Bombay ae Mae ° eee ..| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 43 “si 800 


20 Faiser-e-Hind Do, eee eee Do. eee ek Fram ji C owasji Mehta ; P&rsi ; 53 see eee 3,200 


| 
21 | Kdthidwdr News... sacl RPAIMON ane ,...| Bi-weekly ...| Jamshedji Fradmji; Parsi; 40 ... 7 a 460 


92 | Kithidwdr Times ae ae” a ae ak .... Bholanith Vishwan4th ; Hindu (Audich 480 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Praja Bandhu _... ,... Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... ...| dJethalal Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 500 


man); 34. 
24 |Rajapatrika a ae Do. ee EG «RS | Trikamlal Mohanlal ; Hindu (Bania); 26 ,,. 950 
26 | Rast Goftdr cae: cae, Bombay w.| Do. oe vv] PAllonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi a. ak ee 
26 |Satya Vakta oes it OO ...| Fortnightly ...] Keshavl4l Harivithaldaés; Hindu (Shriméli 550 


Bania) ; 37, 
M&nekl4l Ambirdém ; Hindu (Bania); 24 oo.| 4,200 


Umedram Nagindas DfyAbhéi; Hindu 250 
(Bania) ; 25. : 


27 |ShriSay4ji Vijay ...| Baroda...) Weekly... as 
98 | Surya Prakdsh ... very Surad—si Sit DOr ea eos 


ANGLO KA’NARESE. 


209 | R&jahansa... see ...| Dharwar w.| Weekly oo» .»| Divakarpant Jatha@r; . Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| Brahman); 40. | | 
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ANGLO-MaRATHI. ° 
30 | Dnydn Chakshu ,,, | Poona ... «| Weekly... —».| Bhau Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 550 
man); 58, 
31 | Dnyf&noday oe soe; Bombay... a we... oes | Rev. Mr. T, E. Abbott 625 
32 | Dnydn Prakash 44 Poona eee on Ve .| Hari N4rf4yan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawar 600 
Bréhman); 35 
83 | Indu Prakash ,,, oo} Bombay... »..| Bi-weekly .| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited 600 
Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
34 | Mar4tha Deen Bandhu ,,,} Kolh4pur .| Weekly ... 40 Masten Amritrao Vichare; Hindu _ 1,500 
| (Maratha) ; 28. | 
35 | Native Opinion ... »».| Bombay... .| Bi-weekly ...| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 31. 
36 | Prekshak.., oe | Oatara .., .».| Weekly ,.. .| Ganesh Ball4él Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 300 
Brahman) ; 31. 
37 |Samarth ,.. Pa eo-| Kolhapur aa 30, .»| W4man R&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 850 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 28. | 
38 | Shéhu Vijay  .. fel Oe. tes jo AO .»»| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah 400 
man); 28. 
39 | Shri Sayaji Vijay eoe| Baroda oe. ie Or es ,..| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ;|} 4,000 
39, 
4) | Subodh Patrika ... » | Bombay... ia we te » | Dwarkan&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 900 
28. ; 
41 | Sudhdrak .. ee .| Poona at eh wee| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu(Chit} 1,900 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
42 | O Anglo-Lusitano os] BOMDAY +e ..| Weekly ... .| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 ... pe 900 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIUM- 
43 |QBombaense ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ..| FP. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 35 se 500 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
44 | Al-Hag ... »».| Sukkur ... Weekly .., | (1) Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muham-| 1,100 
madan (Pathan); 30. 
(2) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadan ; 3 
45 Prabhat gee eee @a: H d era b a d Do. eee ° Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 4l 600 
(Sind). 
AnGLo-URpv. 
46 | Muslim Herald .. we] Bombayees sin aoOte ak, ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,110 
Muhammadan ; 28. 
ENG@LISH, MAaRA’THI AND 
GUJARATI. 
47 | Baroda Vatsal ,., .».| BaLOda ee. .»-| Weekly ,.. ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 69...) 656 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
K ANARESE. 
48 | Karn&tak Patri’ ,,, »».| Dharwar .| Weekly .., ,..| Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
| Brahman) ; 63. 
GUJARATI. | 
49 | Aft4b-e-Hind  ... .| Bombay... »»+| Daily is 
50 Akhbér-e-lsl4m La ai Bombay... es Dpily .».| KAzi Ism4il Kazi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,600 
| 38. 
61 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar my Wie 2 eee 1 ; ...| Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 47 2,500 
62 | Bombay Patrika .., ck ae “ome Weekly . ..-| Balubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania);| ... 
age 30. | 
53 | Bombay Sam4char — 0... ey eae és one nr age M4nekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,000 
rsi ; 33. 
54 | Broach Mitra... »».| broach ,,, | Weekly... .».| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati| 700 
Brabman) ; 33. 
56 | Broach Sam4chfr.,,  ...1 Do ,,, oS ie wer ...| Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 44... os 500 
56 | Deshi Mitra sai woof Surat. ao ty Do. a ...|KAshidas Bhagvéndés ; Hindu (KA&chia, ¢.¢., a },200 
| vegetable seller); 43. | 


: 
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GUIJARATI—continucd. 
5? | Deshotkarsh .| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... ... a ChhaganlAl ; Audich Shahasrra 30 
t an ; 5 
58 | Din Mani aoe | Broach «e. Do. ---| Nathaldt Rangild&s Surti; Hindu (Kaéyastha 125 
: | { Bania); 24, 
59 | Fursad .| Bombay... ...| Monthly... «..| Bomanji Navroji Kabr&ji; Parsi; 43... ... 600 
60 | Gadgadat Do. .| Weekly ... ey Manchhér4m; Hindu (Dassoda| 1,000 
: ania); 36. 
61 | Gap Sap ... ve oc | BOs . ue .| Fortnightly .| Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzban ; Parsi; 27... 425 
62 | Hitechchhu .| Ahmedabad ,,.| Weekly... —a..| K&lidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Sravak Bania) ; 43, 400 
63 | J4m-e-Jahdnooma .| Bombay... soo} Do. »..| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach4ria ; Pdérsi; 27 cl AU 
64 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... a ee ae: ».| Daily .| Jehangir Behr&émji Marzb4n; P&rsi - 54 ...| 3,000 
65 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira -..| Weekly ... yom Fulchand; Hindu tes tvate wr 
ania) ; 65. 
66 | Kdthidwddno Himdyati...| Ahmedabad ...| ‘Do. tee eres ms 
67 | N agar Charcha or the] Bombay... -| Daily ...| Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33, 500 
Topics. 
68 | Navsari Prak4sh .. Navsari... Do. ...| Rustamji Jamdspji; Parsi; 54... is 800 
69 | Nure Elam pak ..| Bombay... -| Monthly... .».| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi; 36 ni 600 
70 | Nydyadarshak ... ...| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .|Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrimili 200 
. Shravak Bania) ; 85. 
vl =| Praja Mitra nae Karachi... .| Bi-weekly .| Narbyshankar J agjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 33 400 
72 =| Praja Pokdér eee ...| Surat ..-| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 43 ,.. ‘as ve 400 
75> | Punch Dand .| Bombay... ee Ve AJ —— Bhagvandds ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 800 
41, 
74 | Samsher Bahédur Ahmedabad Do. te ag ore Réichand; Hindu (Shr&vak 200 
76 San] Vartaman eee ees Bombay... ee Dai ly eseeee eee 
76 | Stri Bodh... oe ae ae ..| Monthly... .| Pallonji Burjorji Des4i ; Parsi ne PSs 400 
77 | Surat Akhbar... ot BUPRE i .-.| Weekly... Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47... ae 300 . 
78 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha “a: oe --.| Anopsi Maneklal Visasharmali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
| 2. 
79 | Vishvadarshan ... fe ot. Gee Do. ...| Parsotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Br&h-| + 
man); 20, 
HINDI. 
OO 1 Pana... 4 ie FOODS. ses «| Weekly ;. worn Gangdram W4nwe; Hindu (Wan- 176 
] ri) ; 41. 
8] | Shri Venkateshvar Samé4-| Bombay sod DO ee -..| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (N4gar! 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 37. 
K a’NARESE. 
82 | Digvijaya ... ove w».| Gadag ee» ...| Weekly ... “er Shankrapa Gadigeppa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
(Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. 
83 | Hubli Patra oe 7) Biebli  ... at se ...| Mahddeo Shridhar Kalkoti ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 382. 
84 | Karndtak Vritta... ..| Dharwar Do. ..(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar ; Hindu 800 
(Karh4da Brahman) ; 31, | 
(2) Annachirya Balach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 33. | 
85 | Loki Bandhu .. Doe an eos) DO. ane ».| Gururao Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 150 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
86 | Loka Mitra oe .|Haveri (Dhar-| Do, ... »--|Gundo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 170 
war), Brahman) ; 26. 
87 | Rasik Ranjini ... ».| Gadag ... 5 eo : --| Gaurishankar Ramprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
MaRATHI. 
88 | Arunodaya — en. »..( Weekly ... »»-| Kdshinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 390 
ae Brdhman) ; 58. | : 
89 A'ryAvart ac a ave Dhulia eee eos Do. eee ees Vithal Lakshman Up4sani ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
90 | Belgaum Samachar .».| Belgaum <r ge <  mer vsaaape | — Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) 325 
91 |Bramhodaya 4. | Kolhdpur —,,,| Fortnightly.) setae Pen 
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Mara’THI—continued. 


92 | Chandanshu see ...| Tasgaon -e-| Weekly ... >| Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De-| ... 
shasth Brahman); 31. 

93 | Chandrakant a « | Chikodi eee | eee .-4| Ganesh Moreshvar Khadilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
pawan Brahman); 38. 

94 | Chandrodaya eve »| Chiplun a ae vee »| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 


Brakman); 38. 
95 | Chikitsak... vee «| Belgaum et ren ae ...| Abaji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindn (Maratha); 600 
4) 

96 | Chitragupta ‘ia | Karad ... cial AP abe ...| Jagannath Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 36. 


97 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur we See) ae | Sadashiv Vithal P4rasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 123 | 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 165. 

98 | Deen Mitra vis e».| Bombay... oa Eee ..., s:dashiv Vishvanath Mayadey; MHind»} _ 1,000 1 
(Chitpiwan Brahman) ; 26. 

99 | Deshakdlavartamdén | Erandol a oe .. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 312 | 


Brahman), 3J. : 

100 | Dharwar Vritta ... .. | Dharwar SY, Sage 5: Sagara ee ...| Rao Saheb Ant&ji Ramchandra Jogtiekar ; 800 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 54. 
101 | Dnydn Sagar ee ...| Kolhapur ak ie > ag ‘a peo — Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 250 
man) ; 38. 
102 | Gurékhi ... oe ...| Bombay... ak ee oe, | Vinayak Narayan Bhate; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,400 
RrAhman) ; 42. 
103 | Gurakhi ... és oe ae | eee eel Daily... ‘< Do. do. ...| 0,000 


104 | Hindu Punch .. ct TOO kis .. | Weekly... ...( Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitp&wan 800 
Brahman) ; 38. 
105 | Jagadddarsh ius ».| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... -| Kashinath Bahiraév Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
pawan Brahman); 52. 
106 | Jagadhitechchhu eS eee a ek he ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa-| 3,200 
wan Bra&hinan) ; 72. 
107 | Jagatsamadchir ... id ADORE in ek SO See ...| Trimbak A’baji Réje; Hindu (Kayasth 400 
| Prabhu) ; 58. 
1¢8 | Kal Hee ses se:| Poona 40. ek Me as ...| Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 3,0UU 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; .56. 
109 | Katpataru... ts ...| sholapur seek De eae ...| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) ; 45. 
oe ...| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan| 3,500 
Brahman) ; 35. 
111 | Keral Kokil .......| Bombay... —_...| Monthly - Rrishiap Fs i Athle; Hindu (Karhdda| 2,000 
rahman) ; 47. 
112 | Kesari ,,. ae it Pee. | Weekly .o- ,...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LUL.B.; Hindu 13,000 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. | 
118 | Khandesh Chitragupta...; Dbuha ... ...| Do, ... ...| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) ; 23. | 
114 | Khdndesh Vaibhav av Ee bore he tes” ere ...| Balwant Janardan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 000 
pawan Brahman); 52. 
115 | Kumta Vritta... . | Bumta..:. ot ee »..| Lakshman Baburdo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 46 
Brahman) ; 44. 


110 | Karmanuk tae eee] POONAcee i. Be 


116 | Lokamata ,, ae ». | Vengurla sad Ni Sas ...| Ramkrishna -Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
Brahman); 25. 


117 | Lokaseva ... eee eos] NASIK | es isk SRO eae »| Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp4awan 190 
Brahman) ; 38. 


118 | Mah4rdshtra Vritta ,,|Sdtdra ... .| Do. .. «| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley; Hindu (Martha) ; 150 
36. 


119 | Moda Vritta eg || Saas toe ..| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
Brahman) ; 46. 


120 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... 06k SOR gs, «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Brahman) 41. 
Do. 


121 | Mumbai Vaibhav a, nee * ” Winans ...| Weekly .., ‘in do. ee ge 


122 | Nagar Saméchér,., | Ahmednagar ,,| Do ... ...| Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 1CO 


123 N4sik Vritta eee ee Nasik eee ee. Do e eee ees Yashvant Hari Kale > Hindu (Chitp&awan 450 
Brdéhman) ; 27. s 


TUa 7 tees VORUeee 5. ct inde ce DR taean = eens Vijzpurkar; Hindu 83 
rap) pan ). 
126 | Nydy&Sindhu ...  .|Abmednagar ..| Do... «| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshagth 400 
| Brahman) ; 30. 7 


Do. ve.| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
ca Brdhman) ; 31. —— | 


126 | Pandhari Bhushan “ | Pandharpur . 
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127 | Pandhari Mitr& ... ...| Paudharpur _ ,,.| Weekly .., si yee Sakharim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
rahman) ; 39. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav .... ...| Vadgaon ik oe ee »..| Ganesti Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (ChitpAwan 500 
Brahman) ; 34, 

129 |} Prabodh Chandrika «| Jalgaon esel S000 ewe .. | Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Braman) ; 38. 
130 | Prabodh Ratna .., sec) BOOEME ° sas ...| Monthly ...| P@rling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 .. 75 


151 | Pratod = a.. soe ..| Isl4mpur »..| Weekly .. «| Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
- (Karhdda Brahman) ; 40. 
132 | Prakashak... soe = oes | Bijapur... ik DO tas ...| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman); 
2: 


133 | Raghav Bhushan oss] XOOIB ~ cee jest Oe ina at Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 
134 | Satya Mitr& oe »-| MAlegaon.. ra: Ske ae ...| Balchand Hirdchand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 


2%. 
135 | Satyé Shodhak .,.,, ...| Ratnagiri a ee | Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 800 
Bréhinan); 7. 
136 | Sholapur Sam4ch&r __... | Shol4pur oP yt ee .. | Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 ra 375 


137 | Shrigonda Vritta... eo» | Shrigonda ek ae as ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. 
138 | Shri Shahu oes »» | Satara eee ee | eee ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 100 
Man) ; 22 
139 | Shubh Suchak _,),, oh ae ae ee .» | Raimehandra Appaji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brihman) ; 53. 


140 ‘Sumant eee eee ee. Kardad see ee Do. eee See winisdintacla eee 

14] | Sudarshan ee «| ADMednagar §...) DO. ...| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 300 
Brahman) ; 35. 

142 | Sudhdkar ae .. | Pen ae ek ee aa ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&awan 400 


Brahman) ; 43. 


143 Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay ... i en ee 


144 | Vartidarah one veo) Malvan ... oi ee ws ...| Ramchand-a Purushotam N&dkarni; Hindu 2C0 
| (Gaaud Brahman); 19. 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... «| Vengurla pet SM -e| Vithal Govind Bahavalikar; Hindu (Gand 150 
{| Brahman); +7. 
146 | Vidya Vilds tx ...| Kolhapur A ee: een .e-| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit 600 
pawan Brihman) ; 4/. 
147 | Vidya@rthi .. vos e+ | Nandurbar ia ms ee we} SAdAshiv Yoinan Marathe; Hindu (Chitpéwan 500 
7 Brahina:: a 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...| Do. «. ...| Monthly | (1) Vinayak Baikrishna Nadkarni. 600 
(2) Ramkrishna  Raghunéih Moramkar; 
| Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahinan). 
149 | Vrittas4r ... a .» | Wal cae .. | Weekly ... w..| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
piwan Brahman) ; 49. | 
150 | Vritta Sudha “aa os | SAtATe 1 ees ...| Laxman Vamun hhatavkar; Hindu (Dcshasth 100 
Brahman). 
lol | Vy4péri ... oe sail F OOMM: ees we vee * ” papeere ...| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
man) ; 36. 
SINDI. 


152 | Khairkhdh Sind ... «| Karachi .. | Weekly ... ...| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 aia 500 
163 | Muin-ul-Isl4m ... oe eae 2 i il ...| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan; : 
164 | Sind Sudhér gia oe ie ae seit. By a ves ireakesd Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 saa 500 
155 | Sookree _.,. a a Bee ae “| i a ...| Jhamatmal Lélchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
Urpo. | 
156 | Bombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... oad) OI he at Hokies Mobemed | 0em Hamid Farrahk; 700 
167 | Mufid-i-Rozgar ... 0] Do. ... 9 +»| Dor ae ss, 0000s ae 
eR Le eee de re aa sane. me 


139 | Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r ct oe oon ooo} Daily coe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk ; 200 
| Mubammadan ; 443. 


MaRa’THI AND Ka’/NARESE. 


160 | Chandrika Err .».| Bagalkot ...| Weekly,,, ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deghasth 150 
Brahman, vipat wk 00. Hindu (D 
oer jlouioe |) De |: keen Gee ord4pur; Hindu (Deshasth| $00 
161 | Karnétak Vaibhay | ijdpur a nae ef ae So | é 
162 | Siddheshvar eos = awe | BAgalkot ee ee ee Shivaji Powdr ; Hindu (Mardtha) . 125 
| 
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MARA’THI AND Urspv. 


163 | Champévati see .».| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... ...| Krishnaréo Trimbakréo R4jurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Brihman) ; 30. 


164 | Gulbarga Samachér _...) Gulbarga 5 ae eee »..| Parashram Govind; Hindu (Brahman); 43 ... 45 


PoRTUGUESE-K ONKANI. 


165 | A Luz ow. sie e»-| Bombay... oo.| Weekly oe. »../ Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 ses ‘ei 700 


ee | 


| Notes,—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hf or &) is the last letter ofa word 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


roprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regardéd with caution, 


og 


Polttics and the Public Administration. 


1. Commenting on the notification of the Government of India anent 
/ the celebration of the Coronation Day in India,. the 
b Comments on the notificae udkdrak observes :—* We fail to see why Govern- 
ion of the Government of : 
India ve the pablic cele. ment should grudge a few thousand rupees which 
bration of the Coronation might have been devoted to the purpose but which 
Darbar Day thronghout they have now saddled on local bodies. To incur this 
a ay arak (41), 29th expenditure would have been more graceful and 
Sept., Eng. cols. certainly more justifiable than to incur the expenses 
on account of the guests who will visit the Darbar 
at the tax-payer’s cost, ‘The desire now expressed by the Viceroy that the 
people should eat, drink and be merry on the Coronation Day, and also the 
advice to treat school children and the poor to a sumptuous feast, without 
so much as a word or hint as to where the money required for the purpose is to 
come from, bears a very close resemblance to the traditional mandate of the 
Moghul tyrant asking the famine-stricken people not to starve, but to help 
themselves to ghee and sugar! Poorignorant Moghul, he scarcely knew what it 
was to want these articles of food, but Lord Curzon, who has travelled throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, and has seen with his own eyes the 
miserable condition of local bodies in India, cannot plead the same excuse.” 


2. ‘ Public opinion in this country has not reconciled itself to the Viceroy’s 
view about the appointment of Indian Princes as 
Programme of the Delhi pages at the Darbar in ‘spite of the press communique 
ny has — 15). 30th issued by His Excellency. It may be that the olfice 
wen “8 “i ae (7), of a page is considered by Western nations as one of 
the most esteemed honours in the order of chivalry, 
but Indians would not feel themselves flattered on seeing their princes attend 
upon the Viceroy as pages. Another objectionable feature of the Darbar 
ceremony is the proposal to array the Native Chiefs, according to the Vice- 
roy’s special directions, in their true national robes of State. The communique 
says: ‘The resultant scene will be a unique display of oriental splendour. 
There will be such a blaze of diamonds and precious stones and cloth of gold 
and embroidered silk as even Imperial Delhi has not witnessed before.’ We 
may beg of His Excellency the Viceroy to exercise some moderation in dis- 
playing his love of splendour and in deference to native sentiment to do away 
with this part of the programme which may perhaps do violence to the feelings 
of the Princes themselves. We learn that the two premier Princes of India 
have resolved upon spending over five lakhs of rupees for house accommodation 
alone at Delhi, and we may suppose other Chiefs will also spend money on 
an equally lavish scale. It would be interesting to learn how many Princes 
have mortgaged their estates to find the money, At least this much is certain, 
that not a few of the Chiefs can ill afford to bear this heavy burden. The 
money proposed to be spent on the show at Delhi can well be devoted to affording 
some permanent relief to the famine-stricken.” 


3. “The leading journal of the British Empire having entirely len? 

its support to the Delhi Darbar, as planned by Lord 

Comments on won vere Curzon, he may eertainly go through it with even a 
orth, pi dog - eg nee clearer conscience than perhaps he had when he 
meeting of tke Imperial vindicated his proposal in his masterly speech at Simla, 
Legislative Council. The Times, however, is said to allude to the critics 
Votce of India (14), 4th soainst whom the Viceroy has made out an ‘ abso- 
sks | lutely conclusive case.’ ‘This allusion may turn 
out to be not altogether happy, because it will lead the critics to point 
with greater insistence than ever to the expense to which the comparatively 
poor guests will be put—a consideration which has perhaps not been present 
to the mind of the ‘ Thunderer’ with sufficient vividness. We do not wish 
tocavil at the arrangements which the authorities have made or thought of 
making at the great function, but, considering the comments Which the case 
of the Maharaja of Idar has drawn forth both in India and in England, 
we do not hesitate to say that the Government will be wiseif, in all matters 
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which entail considerable expenditure, it refrains from laying down any 
instructions of a dictatorial nature. or example, we suppose every ruling 
Chief will have to join in the State entry into Delhi’ on elephants; on certain 
other occasions the Chiefs will have to provide themselves with a certain 
number of horses and carriages and other equipage according to the instructions 
laid down by the Government of India. Is it certain that every Chief who is 
to attend the Darbar can, without serious inconvenience, afford to conform to 
these instructions? ‘The strongest point which the Zimes has made, viz., that 
the Darbar will give an opportunity for a useful interchange of ideas, has 
not heen denied by any one in India. Wherever one man meets auother, be 
it in a club, a place of pilgrimage, a health resort, or a Congress mandap, his 
mental horizon is widened by an interchange of ideas and by observation. But 
this is only an incidental advantage of the Darbar, and cannot be its main justi- 
fication, The costliness of the Darbar is the principal objection raised against 
it by the people. The attempts made by Government to reduce the cost to the 
lowest possible limits are very gratifying to the tax-payers, but afford no consola- 


tion to those native guests who have to learn the value of the honour in rupees, 
annas and pies.”’ 


4. Lord Curzon’s eloquent description of the advantages which the 
Shri Sayéji Vijay (27) Indians will reap from the Delhi Durbar looks plau- 
ane ee ’ sible enough on paper; but when one looks a little 
deeper into the matter, one finds that the supposed 
advantages are, to a large extent, the product of the Viceroy’s fertile imagina- 
tion. Jor instance, Lord Curzon dwelt on the usefulness of the Olympic games 
in ancient Greece and argued that the Durbar would similarly afford to the 
Indian Princes an opportunity for a mutual interchange of ideas. But we are 
afraid His Lordship is greatly mistaken in his estimate of the character of 
our present-day degenerate Princes. It is more than doubtful if they would 
care to take advantage of the opportunity to meet with their brother Chiefs in 
friendly intercourse and endeavour to learn things, which might prove helpful 
to them in administering the affairs of their States in a better manner. Their 
aims and ambitions are usually confined to leading a life of frivolity and 
pleasure and squandering the hard-earned money of their subjects. The 
have an ardent love for pomp and pageantry, and their anxiety to attend the 
Dui bar is so intense that we are sure they will be ready to do so even if the 


were asked to carry the shoes of the Viceroy during the ceremony instead of 
merely attending on him as ‘ Khidmatgars. ’ 


5. It is announced with no small amount of pride that the procramme 


of the forthcoming Delhi Darbar will be regulated 

Doamest oo entirely in conformity with oriental usage and orien- 
amare to receive visity tal notions of dignity and etiquette. But it seems 
from Native -Chiefs in that the Viceroy is determined to show no deference to 


groups at the time of the Eastern usage at least in onerespect. It is announced 
Delhi Darbar. : 


; : ‘ that the Rajas and Maharajas attending the Darhar ean. 
nae myén Brahéeh (92), 300 aot have the privilege of visiting the Viceroy ‘daw. 

| They will, it is said, be received by His Excellency in 
groups. ‘This novel arrangement not only does away with the esteemed and 
time-honored custom of paying a visit to, and receiving a return visit from, the 
Viceroy, but will place the Rajas concerned in a position of awkward embarrass- 
ment. The Maharaja of Mysore, for instance, will have to wait idly, while 
his brother the Nizam is being welcomed by the Viceroy, and the Maharaja 
Holkar will be in a similar predicament while the Viceroy is exchanging 
grectings with the Scindiah. We trust the Viceroy will yet see his way to 
restore the observance of the immemorial custom of receiving Visits from 
and paying return visits to, the Indian Chiefs attending the Imperial Darbar. 


6. ‘We hear that Lord Curzdn’s preparations for the celebrations at 


. Delbi are the result of a close per i eT 
Shri Saydji Vijay (27), Fersonal investigation 
2nd Oct., Eng. cols. 


into every detail. And yét we cannot but wonder 


gs in the arrangements 
have secured his positive 


ll not pay the customary 


how certain important thin 
should have escaped his attention, while others should 


approval, It has been announced that the Viceroy wi 


il 


return visits to the Princes. Want of time may be admitted as a sufficient 
plea for this dicision, but we must assert that it certainly detracts from the com- 
pleteness of the arrangements organised for that unique occasion, How many 
could be the Princes to whom the Viceregal visits would be due? We are 
assured they are very few.. We suppose Lord Curzon is fully conversant 
with the political traditions of India and knows well what importance is 
attached in this country even to trivial matters of form. If visits are counted 
as matters of privilege as much as of form, it is not very gratifying that the 
Princes should be denied those pleasing trivialities on any ground. We hope 
Lord Curzon will reconsider his decision in the matter,” 


7, Any one who examines broadly the relations subsisting between Ene- 
i es lishmen and Indian Chiefs during the last two or three 
sipdtatment of certain young Centuries cannot help feeling pain and surprise. 
Indian Princes to serve as ime was when our present rulers used to appear 
Pages-of-Honour atthe forth- before our Indian Rajas as innocent foreign traders. 
Tred Cth, tia eg After many vicissitudes in the country’s affairs, they 
Vydpari (15), 28th Sept. Pp’? attained, politically speaking, to a position of equality 
with several of the Indian potentates. In course of 

time, there was a further change, and the Indian Chiefs became practically, 
though not theoretically, feudatories of the British Government. Still they 
were respectfully styled ‘friendly allies’; but at the time of Lord Lytton’s 
Delhi Darbar of 1877, the expression ‘ friendly allies’ was converted into 
‘feudatories’. Whether this change, by which those, who at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century had gone as humble suppliants before our Indian Rajas for 
obtaining trading facilities, became overlords over the latter, is or is not for the 
good of the country, no true Indian can help feeling a momentary pang of regret 
at seeing the mutual position of the parties thus reversed. Our Chiefs had not 
hitherto been made to occupy a lower position than that of ‘ feudatories,’ but 
unfortunately at the forthcoming Delhi Darbar they will have to do so 
and the Jast scene in the drama of India’s humiliation will be enacted! One, 
who minutely scrutinises the items of intelligence published regarding the 
forthcoming Delhi Darbar and compares the same with the programme of 
the ceremonial held in the same city in 1877, cannot fail to notice the above 
fact. In 1877, Lord Lytton paid return visits to all Native Chiefs as his equals; 
but Lord Curzon is going to dispense with such visits altogether owing to want of 
time. At the last Darbar the Viceroy alone went in procession, but this time our 
Native Chiefs will have to go in procession along with the Viceroy’s elephant! For 
the coming Darbar, the Viceroy has also hit upon the novel device of appointing 
Pages-of-Honour. In the communique recently issued in defence of this 
arrangement, His Excellency has quoted the precedent of the last Darbar, 
but it is said that the present Maharaja of Kashmir, who was appointed to do 
duty asa Page at the time, was not able at the eleventh hour to attend the 
Darbar. Another argument urged by Lord Curzon in this connection is 
likely to hurt our Native Chiefs to the quick! IJf£some youths belonging 
to the best aristocratic families were assigned the honourable duty of holding 
up the train of the King’s robe at the recent Coronation ceremony in 
England, what indignity can there be, says the Viceroy, if some young Indian 
Princes are appointed His Excellency’s Pages-of-Honour? Is it not strange 
that the Viceroy should be ignorant of Oriental usage and etiquette and of 
the dignity and status of Indian Chiefs after all his Asiatic travels and after 
his sojourn in this country for so many years? The peers in England are 
not ruling Chicfs but merely proprietors of land. They are the King’s 
subjects, which our Princes, at least from a statutory point of view, certainly 
are not. They are feudatories. To ask these young Princes, who are held 
in high esteem as rulers or as heirs-apparent of rulers by millions in India, | 
to hold up the train of the robe of the Emperor’s brother or representative 
is to degrade them from the position of feudatories to the level of the 
landed aristocracy in England. Nobody alleges that the Viceroy has hit 
upon this device of appointing Pages-of-Honour with the deliberate object of 
giving an affront to Native Chiefs, but the unconscious effect of his act upon 
the minds’ of the Princes and people of India will he as noted above. | if, in 
spite of the adverse criticism made against the proposal in the Indian press, the 
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Viceroy obstinately insists on carrying it out, can the general Indian public be 
blamed if they carry away the impression that the Viceroy did intend to 
degrade the Native Chiefs? ‘There is no lack of nominal Rajas and Maharajas 
created by the British Government inthis country. ‘Their position in relation to 
the British Government is similar to that of the English peers in relation to 
their King. The Viceroy could, if he liked, have appointed them Pages-of- 
Honour, but we humbly submit to His Lordship that it is insulting, and in no 
way advisable, to entrust this duty to the young son of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, whose sway extends over eighty thousand square miles and 23 millions 
of souls, or to the young Prince of the Dholepore State, boasting of a popula- 
tion of 22 lakhs and an area of 1,200 square miles, or to the son of the Begum 
of Bhopal, who rules over a territory of 6,800 square miles and a population of 
a million of human beings. |The Vydpdrs makes somewhat similar com- 
ments. | 


S. From a communique recently issued from Simla, it appears that Lord 
ges Age Curzon’s Government is determined upon appoint- 
_Gujarats (16), 25th Sept.; ing a few young Chiefs to serve as ‘ Khidmat- 
Kaiser-t-Hind (20), 28th ; His Exocll : the & € the Dethi 
Sept. ; Akhbdr-e-Islam (50), ‘. to His Excellency at, the time of the Delhi 
80th Sept. arbar. Selections forthe so-called ‘honour’ have 
already been made by the Government of India, 
although ove would think that such haste on the part of the authorities 
was quite uncalled for. The Chiefs, we are told, will have the privilege 
of standing by the side of the Viceroy in the capacity of ‘ Khidmatgars’ 
while the ceremony of conferring titles and decorations is gone through. 
It is somewhat comforting to learn that Government have abandoned their 
intention to subject the Chiefs to the humiliation of holding the train of 
the Viceroy’s robe during the Darbar ceremony. An attempt has been 
made in the communique to make out that the office of ‘page’ is amark 
of high honour to the Chiefs on whom it is conferred. But the Indian 
Princes and the public think otherwise and rightly so, and the specious 
arguments urged in the communique are not likely to alter their views. The 
communique says further that the proposal does not introduce any innovation 
in State ceremonial inasmuch as Lord Lytton was attended by pages during 
the Darbar of 1877. The Government of India, however, are not or perhaps 
have not chosen to be quite accurate in their recollection on this point, for it is 
well-known that the Maharaja of Kashmir to whom the ‘ honour’ was offered 
in the first instance declined to accept it point-blank. The communique 
proceeds to point out that the duty had been performed and esteemed as a high 
compliment by youthful British nobles of the highest rank at the time of the 
Coronation ceremony in London. It may be so, but it is absurd to rank British 
nobles with independent rulers like the Indian Princes. It would be more 
appropriate to place the former on the same level with the zamindars in this 
country. In short, it is our firm opinion that the proposal if carried out would 
imply a wanton insult to the Chiefs and we earnestly hope the Viceroy will 
see his way to abandon it. {The Aastser-i-Hind and the Akhbdr-e-Islim make 
similar comments, ‘lhe latter paper remarks that the English aristocracy 
are not much better in social status than the zamindars in India and that it 
is derogatory to the dignity of Native Chiefs to place them on the same level 
with English peers. | 


9. ‘The press communique shows that Lord Curzon has merely tried to 
follow a precedent, and does not seem to have 
imagined for a moment that the proposal would not 
be viewed in the East in the same light as in 
‘feudal’ West. We fully concur in the opinion of one of our Bombay 
contemporary who remarks that ‘the Coronation Darbar is a function, the 
‘significance of which depends more upon the hearty approval and co-operation 
of the nation than upon the pomp and circumstance attaching to it.’ We are, 
therefore, glad to see that His Excellency has fully perceived the misunder- 
standing caused among the people by his proposed act and has tried to remove 
it from their minds, We hope the people of India will readily see that the 
intention of His Lordship has never been to offer them any indignity in the least 
at the time of the celebration of the Imperial function at Delhi,” ; 


Kathidwdar Times (7), 27th 
Sept. 
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10, “Those who were anxious to see Bombay participate right royally in 
OS a oe ere public festivities and entertainments at the time of 
wablic with ew to cel thecoming Delhi Darbar, will be heartily glad of the 
brate the Coronation Day in JMitiative taken on Monday last. Our Sheriff, 
the city, Mr. Hurkisondas Narotamdas, by calling a prelimi- 
Rast Goftdr (29), 23th nary meeting in the Hall of the Bombay Munici- 
Pete ao Peery Ang pality, has proved once again that his is no mere 
po lip loyalty, and when occasion arises, he is always 
quick to be up and doing all that is needful to be 
done. With his characteristic energy and native shrewdness, he had taken 
good care to make the first meeting, which was presided over by our learned. 
Chief Justice, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, thoroughly representative. The provisional 
committee appointed at this meeting is an absolute guarantee of the whole 
thing being a complete success throughout, because each of the members of 
this committee is not only influential in his own community, but they all 
command the respect and confidence of the Bombay public. The requisition | 
to the Sheriff tocalla public meetin’ has been made, and it will be convened 
on an early date......... We trust Bombay will commemorate the occasion on 
such a grand scale that the festivities will be fondly remembered for a long 
time to come.” |'lhe /ndu Prakash writes that the public meeting convened 
by the Sheriff passed resolutions for celebrating the joyous occasion of the Coro- 
aation Day in India with fitting pomp and rejoicings in the City of Bombay.] 
11. Ifour countrymen wish to obtain a substantial boon from their Sovereign 
on the occasion of the forthcoming Coronation Darbar 
Indians exhorted to press at Delhi, we would request them to make themsclves 
their claim for recelving & heard in the matter by their rulers. In these days 
substantial boon at the timeof - : ' a ; 
the Delhi Coronation Darbar, U0thing is got without asking. specially as our 
Arunodaya (88), 28thSept, Yrulers are Christians, they would like us to act on the 
principle ‘knock and it shall open.’ England owes 
her present position of glory and greatness mainly to her Indian dependency 
and Englishmen will feel bound to accord better treatment to our people, when 
the latter make their voice heardin the matter. Let us tell our rulers that we 
voluntarily submitted to British rule, that we are ever ready to defend the 
Empire with all our might, but that we are still deprived of the right of carry- 
ing arms, allowed to fall victms to the ravages of wild beasts and oppressed 
with a heavy land tax, which leaves but a smali margin for our subsistence. 
Let us add that our indigenous cotton fabrics are subjected toa heavy excise 
duty in order that the British manufacturers might receive encouragement, and. 
that with all our present disabilities and grievances, we continue to be loyal 
and that when war was declared in South Africa, India rendered yeoman’s 
service to the cause of the Empire. If we were to make a proper representation 
of allthese matters toour gracious Sovereign, we think His Majesty will not 
fail to bestow upon our countrymen a substantial boon at the time of the 
Delhi Darbar as a reward richly merited by us. 


12, The treatment accorded to the Native sepoys in England by their 
European officers shows how sorely the latter were 
Remarks on the alleged offended at the kindly feeling shown towards the 
jealous treatment of the In-  genoys by the people of England, No one was allowed 
dian sepoys by their superiors ia dan a eee a Saw ae ange 
during their stay ia England. Bs poys : O perouission, Nor Was Ce 
Kesari (112), 30th Sept. permission grantea to all whoapplied for it. The 
British public, however, still persisted in having 
a talk with the sepoys, while they sat upon the benches near the railings 
of their camp, whereupon the benches were removed and the sepoys 
were forbidden even to return the salutations of the people outside. Native 
officers were not allowed to invite guests todinner. It was considered inadvis- 
able to allow the tall and stalwart sepoys to see the stunted English soldiers, 
and it was apprehended that if the former were allowed to hold unfettered 
intercourse with the people of England, they would no longer feel the same 
yespect for their European officers as before. This shows how narrow-minded 
European officers become in consequence of their constant habit of treating 
the sepoys under them in a high-handed manner. It is not strange that 
these officers should have felt annoyed at the respect shown by the British 
public to men, whom they are accustomed to look upon as slaves, 
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18. The Boer Generals Botha, DeWet and Delarey hod a conference 

____ with Mr. Chamberlain and put forth certain demands. 

Bssag vy " AE _ British But none of these demands were complied with. 

EL (105), 3rd Oct. There is no wonder that the Boer Generals should 
thus have met with a refusal. How can they alter 

laying down their arms expect to obtain what they were unable to get 
while they were with their commadoes still in the field? How can begging 
procure for them what their arms were not able to secure? Everything in 
the world has to be conquered by means of arms and the Boer Generals would 
have done well to bear this in mind. Is it not a somewhat extraordinary 
and painful spectacle that those who were some time ago the greatest Boer 
Generals should now assume the réle of beggars? Now that they have started 
on a begging mission, they must be prepared to pocket all affronts and to bear 
with a smiling face all rebuffs. Though the Boer Generals did not obtain 
anything they asked for, they had the consolation of being treated to an excellent 
homily from Mr. Chamberlain. English statesmen are sweet talkers par exce!- 
lence and many people are captivated by their honeyed words. Mr. Chamberlain 
told the Boer Generals that England’s aim was to secure the prosperity and 
independence of South Africa and he asked them to co-operate with England in 
the endeavour. A very queer way it is most certainly to set about securing the 
independence of a people by making them slaves and promoting their prosperity 
by burning down their farms and homesteads! The world was in ignorance so 
long as to what led to prosperity and independence! Will England herself 
submit to be enslaved for attaining freedom ? The Boers are certainly not such 
fools as to be duped by such assurances of English statesmen. Signs are not 
wanting in South Africa of the real state of public feeting thereat present. The 
devastated condition of their farms and homesteads must be causing acute pain 
to many a repatriated Boer. It is not only the Boers who deplore this harsh 
treatment meted out to them by the British. There are also some political pro- 
phets who condemn British policy in South Africa and who think that by 
conquering a free people like the Boers England is marching headlong towards 
her own ruin. Mr. White has contributed an article tothe Westmnster R-view 
giving expression to this view. . One P.S. has also published a letter, in which he 
sounds a note of warning to England to change her policy betimes, if she wishes to 
avert her impending ruin. So long, however, as England is just in her treat- 
ment of the peoples owning allegiance to her, she has nothing to fear and she can 
safely ignore such prophecies and gven treat them with contempt. If she is but 
strong in justice and righteousness, no enemy can ever prevail against her. The 
Boers and the Irish, the most discontented of British subjects at present, are 
reported to be about to join hands and to make common cause. Looking at the 
way in which England has treated the Irish in the past, a union between the 
Irish and the Boers seems most natural and probable. ‘The Boers first appealed to 
England to comply with their demands and England sent them back disappointed. 


She has, therefore, no one eise to blame if the Boers and the Irish now think 
of joining hands together. 


14. “In spite of the spirit of conciliation which actuated the Boer 

Conference, it cannot be said that the meeting of the 

Conference between the Boer Generals and Mr. Chamberlain has been produc- 

— Basra aud Mr. tive of much good on either side. Indeed, the Boer 

am berlain. 

Pega’ 44, Cause seems to have suffered by the unfortunate result 
Voice of india (14), 4th : ° 

Oct. : of the Conference. It is said that the Generals asked 


too much, and in consequence got nothing. In spite 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s warning to them not to discuss the peace terms, several 


proposals were made which, had they been entertained, would have re-opened 
certain questions settled months ago. The Boer Generals, in the first place, 
complained that the complete amnesty -which was held out to them by Lord 
Kitchener when peace was declared had so far remained only on paper. All 
that Mr. Chamberlain could say in reply was that the Imperial Government 
would do nothing to discourage clemency, but that they must leave the for- 
giveness of punishment ot rebels to the authorities, As regards the question of 
the employment of the National Scouts, who are looked upon as traitors by the 
Boers, Mr. Chamberlain gave an evasive reply. The Scouts are responsible for 
much of the political complication which is now rife in South Africa, and it is 
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predicted that some day England may have to regret the employment of these men. 
The best feature of the Conference was Mr. Chamberlain’s concluding speech, 
when he expressed sentiments of goodwill and hoped that both sides would 
‘forget and forgive.’ These honeyed words are supposed to have pleased. the 
Boer Generals, If the Conférence has done the Boer cause no good, the 
association of the three Generals with Mr. Reitz during their sentimental 
journey has done it some harm. ‘And the Boer Manifesto has also excited 
feelings of dissatisfaction, The pity of it is that, in this confusion of politics 
and patrictism, the cause of Boer women and children suffers the most.” 


15, After having fought continuously for two and-a-half years with 
extraordinary enthusiasm, couraze and valour for the 
yg sea e" the ee sake of their country and independence, face to face 
c:. 6 army of the world-wide British Empire, the 
Kesari (112), 20th Sept. Boers and their leaders are now reduced to very sore 
straits. Generals like DeWet, Delarey and Botha 
are obliged to solicit an interview with Mr. Chamberlain and other British 
statesmen with a view to lay their grievances before them, and to undertake a 
begging mission through Europe and America for securing relief to the widows 
and orphans of those who fell on the battle-field, Still, the Boers have, as one 
_ of their leaders remarked, resolved to endure their present condition any- 
how, as long as God wills it. Previous to the interview, the Boer 
leaders communicated to Mr. Chamberlain the demands they were going 
to make. Mr. Chamberlain informed them in return that these demands 
could not be entertained as they were opposed to the terms of the treaty 
signed at Pretoria on 31st May 1902, that he would grant them an interview 
on condition that they did not by their demands seek to re-open the terms of 
the said treaty, and that he would listen to their representations only if they 
consented to make them as subjects of Great Britain. It was at this stage 
that the Boer leaders realized their true position and were obliged to appear 
before Mr. Chamberlain as suppliants on behalf of their fellow-countrymen. 
They obtained an interview with Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Kitchener on 
5th September, at which several questions were discussed and most of the 
demands of the Boer Generals were flatly refused by Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Chamberlain wound up the interview with a speech in waich he wished 
peace and prosperity to the Boers, The Boers or rather their leaders must now 
content themselves with such replies and assurances from Mr. Chamberlain ! 


16. “ The painful subject of the long-standing grievances of the Indians in 
Alleved orievances of the S0Uth Africa has been forced upon our attention by 
Tndians in ies Africa, their recent memorial to the Colonial Secretary. 
Dnyén Prakdsh (32), 2nd Fromthe memorial it appears that instead of the 
Pod te ae A borer common calamities of the late hs and the i ba 
pene ‘), St UChs of the Indians to the besieged in every way bringing 
rene Sh ee shout « beet follow-fealing between the ta set- 
tlers and the Indians as one should have expected, more drastic measures against 
the latter are being undertaken by the Natal Government, Recently two Bills have 
been introduced into the Natal Parliament.......... It is evident that both 
these Bills affect the Indians injuriously, the first directly and the second 
indirectly. The first Bill levies, in fact, an odious capitation tax upon Indian 
children or compels them to return to India, The second Bill not only seeks to 
prevent Indians from acquiring new land by purchase, but to expropriate 
them from land already in their possession. Is this not heaping injustice 
upon injustice or adding insult to injury ? Is this the reward that the Indians 
are to receive for their signal services in the late war? Is this a proper 
sequel to the grateful recognition of their services by our King-Emperor ? ‘The 
subject of the grievances of their brethren in South Africa fills the heait: of 
every true Indian with bitter feelings, It seems that the disability of being 
conquered is to be the eternal doom of the Indian. Go wherever he might, 
do whatever he might, it pursues him like the spectre damping his energy, 
disquieting his calm and making him hang down his head with shame, If the 
educated Indian ever smarts for being a British subject, he does so not because 
he is a British subject but because he is treated as the subject of a British subject, 
We are of opinion that no satisfactory solution of this problem can be arrived 
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at, unless the Indian Government takes up astroig attitude in the matter.......... 
The present is a favourable opportunity for the Imperial Government as well 
as the Indian Government to remove the disabilities of the Indians in South 
Africa, The administration of the old Republics of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River State is at present under the direct control of the Crown, and 
if the Indian Government takes up the question seriously in hand and _ brings 

its influence to bear upon the Imperial Government, the old vexatious regulations 
against the Indians might easily be repealed and then the Colonial Secretar 
can put pressure upon the Natal Parliament to do likewise. If the Indian 
- Government were to do this, it would be fulfilling its oft-repeated promises of 
justice and equality to the Indians and endear British rule all the more to 
- every Indian heart.” [The Native Opinion and the Prekshak make somewhat 
similar remarks. | 


17. If any one wishes to know what amount of ignorance there is among 
| , Englishmen about this country, we recommend him 
Alleged intense ignorance strongly to read Mr. Hardevram’s speech at the 
about India in England. ; ‘ ; paid 
Kal (108), 3rd Oct. Vivekanand memorial meeting held last week in Bom- 
| bay. He related a curious experience of his in England, 
which shows that all the information possessed by KEnglishmen about India is 
acquired by them through the missionaries and that their notions about the people - 
of India are at times most mistaken and queer. Mr. Hardevram once had ocea- 
sion to deliver a lecture in England, when he was asked the following questions :— 
‘ Have you any faith in God? ave you any religion? Are not you Indians 
mere savages P’’ Mr. Hardevram asked them in reply what they thought of Kumar 
Ranjit Singhji, who had distinguished himself in England on the cricket field. 
They were not satisfied with this reply and observed that mere success on the 
cricket field signified nothing as even Red Indians were known to be experts in 
archery. Mr. Hardevram next asked them what they thought of Mr, Bose, who 
had made some original discoveries in electrical science. But he was silenced 
with the remark that there was no connection between electricity and religion. 
Mr. Hardevram then referred them to Mr. Dadabhai Navroji and asked what 
they thought of him. They replied that ali that Mr. Dadabhai had told 
them about the Indians was that they were very poor, but that some other 
things they knew about the Indians were that the latter crushed their 
children beneath the great car of Juggernauth and that all female children 
were drowned in the Ganges. What excellent information is this about 
India! It can, indeed, make one fit to rule India! Persons possessing 
such information deserve at once to be appointed to high posts in this country ! 
The last allegation about the drowning of female children in the Ganges 
Mr. Hardevram was able to refute on the spot by most conclusive and 
incontrovertible evidence and he didso by arguing as follows :—‘ Had every 
female child in India been really drowned in the Ganges, I would not have 
stood here before you, This shows that at least one female child was not drowned 
in the Ganges.’ When there is such profound knowledge about India in 
England, need India expect anything but good from that country | 


18, Lord George Hamilton was Under Secretary of State for India in 
1874 and he has been Secretary of State for India 

Comments on Lord George gingg 1895. His Lordship has thus been connected 
Hamilton’s connection with % : a 
India. with India for over a quarter of a century, but it is . 
Kal (108), 3rd Oct. at present doubtful whether this connection will last 
much longer. There isan outcry raised against Lord 
George even in the English papers to the effect that be has not done any good to 
India, though he has had frequent opportunities of advancing her interests. A 
curious anecdote connected with Lord George’s appointment as Under Secretary 
of State for India in 1874 has recently come to light. Mr. Disraeli was 
Secretary of State for India at the time and he was asked by some one 
the reason of Lord George’s appointment as Under Secretary for India when he 
was utterly ignorant of the country. Mr. Disraeli replied, it is said, as 
follows :—* Whether Lord George Hamilton knows anything about India or not is 
more than I can say, but I can assure you that there is no other member of 
the House of Commons who can make so beautiful a speech about that 
country as Lord George. This remark of Disracli shows Lord George’s quali- 
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fications for office, Even Mr. Disraeli could not explicitly certify that Lord 
George knew anything about India and His Lordship got the berth simply 
because of his ability to make a beautiful speech about this country. We do 
not think that in any other country besides England, appointments are bestowed 
on persons on such considerations as these. If a would-be politician wishes to 
know the evils of entrusting the destinies of three hundred millions of people to 
a man who does not know anything about them, we recommend him to read the 


history of Lord George’s career at the India Office. If the Prime Ministers of © 


England were to make it a principle of their policy to appoint only those men, who 
are conversant with Indian affairs, as Secretaries of State or Viceroys and Gov- 
ernors, then their choice must necessarily fall on Indians and can never fall on 
Englishmen, How can those, whose life is spentin England, be expected to know 
anything about India? Even if we take the cases of other Secretaries of State than 
Lord George Hamilton or of Viceroys and Governors who were sent out to govern 
this country, what knowledge did they possess of India? Some got their appoint- 
ments because their fathers were in India or because their grandfathers had 
rendered some distinguished service in this country, while others got them for some 
other fanciful reasons. As long as these high Indian functionaries have to do 
nothing beyond drawing a stated amount of salary from this country and as long 
as this is done smoothly according to stereotyped methods, what does it matter if 
they are not conversant with Indian affairs P 


19. The question of the economic condition of India has been brought 

to the front by the series of recent famines and is at 

Comments on the alleged present occupying the serious attention of Government 
Gage ~ a as well as of the leaders of the people. The Viceroy, 
ised century. fia the Secretary of State and the heads of Provincial 
Kesari (112), 30th Sept. administrations have practically admitted that we have 
been reduced to a very wretched plight at present, but 

on grounds of administrative policy they do not say that this state of things has 
been brought about by British rule. While, on the one hand, every high 
Government official contends that India has been steadiiy prospering under 
British rule and that in a country exclusively dependent on agriculture it is but 
natural that the people should be reduced to sore straits by a failure of the rains, 
our leaders urze, on the other, that when the country produces sufficient corn 
to feed the entire population even in famine years, the reSpons:bility for the 
serious famine mortality amounting nearly to two crores must be made 
to rest not on Providence but on man. Among recent contributions on the 
subject, of India’s economic condition, we may mention Mr. Dadabhai’s ‘ Poverty 
of India and un-British Rule,’ Mr. Digby’s ‘ Prosperous British India’ and 
Mr. Dutt’s Economic History of India from 1757 to 1797, Mr. Dutt has 
proved to demonstration what even a superficial student of Indian history 
knows already, viz., the inherently despotic policy of Kast India Company’s 
rule in the early part of its regime, the various acts of treachery, iniquity and 
spoliation of which the greatest and the most famous of the Company’s officers 
such as Clive and Hastings were guilty and which had the effect of reducing 
many a Native Chief and zamindar and many a poor widow to complete 
destitution, He has in short shown conclusively that the root of India’s decline 
in material prosperity lay in the policy pursued by the Company and its 
officers. We propose to deal briefly with Mr, Dutt’s views on the subject 
and shall to-day write particularly about the turmoil and confusion wrought 
in India by the Company’s rule in the 18th century. It is necessary to glance 
briefly at the early history of the East India Company in order that we may 
understand aright how its officers found an opportunity of tyrannising over 
the people here at their sweet will and why their misdeeds were connived at by 
the British public who call themselves righteous. A company of merchants 
for trading in the East Indies was originally formed in 1600, and it obtained 
a charter later on for carrying on trade with the East generally. The Portu- 
guese were the formidable rivals of the British in India at the time and as there 
were frequent quarrels between them, the company was obliged to maintain 
asmallarmy. It ran into debt on this account and the only way by which its 
representatives in India could keep the shareholders in England in good humour 


was by plundering the people of this country, The company had also to. propi: 
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tiate the King and even ordinary members of Parliament lest its charter might 
be taken away. Corruption was most rife at the time. British merchants 
gradually became jealous of the success of this company and eventually a 
United East India Company was formed. As the affairs of the new Company 
extended over a large field and as it had to keep a small army to protect its 
own interests, the servants of the Company were obliged to oppress the people 
in order to meet the overgrown expenditure and to fill their pockets at the 
same time. The French appeared upon the scene at the time and a regular 
game of conquest and diplomacy began between the English and the French in 
India. Both took advantage of the feuds and jealousies among Native Princes 
and tried to assert their respective supremacy in the land. The East India 
Company came out successful in this struggle and eventually obtained sole 
mastery in the country. If the English, like the Muhammadans, had invaded 
India with a regular army in the 17th or 18th century, the Native Rajas 
could have combined their forces and routed themin no time. But nobody 
thought at first of taking up arms against a small colony of traders. When 
the English became subsequently powerful by adopting the policy of pitting 
one Rajah against another, they were dreaded by the latter, who were unable 
to estimate the real strength of these foreigners. Besides, the people were too 
tired of internecine warfare and were content to accept the supremacy of any 
one who chose to assert it finally. ‘The above account will show that the policy 
of the Company was one of greed and selfishness and that the Company’s 
servants resorted to oppression to find the wherewithal to meet its growing 
expenditure. As the main objectof the Company was to earn large dividends, 
it was hardly to be expected that it would show liberality in any of itsacts, Even 
English writers have accepted this view andif we but bear it in mind, much of 
the aggressive policy pursued by the Company after the battle of Plassey 
becomes explicable. ‘The Company’s servants freely oppressed and plundered 
the people in Bengal and they seemed to care for nothing but making money 
for themselves and their masters. In 1779, when there was a famine in Bengal, 
the Company’s Agents, instead of rendering any help to the dying population, 
robbed the cultivators of their seed-grain and made profit for themselves by 
selling it atfamine rates. ‘The system of land tenure in Bengal, which resembled 
to some extent the feudal tenure in European countries, was superseded by a 
system of rack-renting. This produced disastrous consequences. Many azamin- 
dar was dispossessed of his lands for default to pay the land tax and there 
was general discontent among the people. This state of things could not go 
on for ever. It attracted the attention of the Court of Directors and even 
of Parliament. Lord Cornwallis was then sent out by the former to introduce 
reforms into the administration. Then began an era of important administrative 
changes in India. Courts of Justice were established at various places and, 
above all, the permanent settlement system was introduced. 


20. ‘The welcome news comes all the way from England that Lord Curzon 

has in contemplation further schemes of reform in the 

Proposed reform ccntem- Indian Army, which will be found to be of profcund 
pees" sere Curzoninthe and far-reaching importance. ‘The Calcutta corre- 
Voiee'éf vodia (14), 4th Spondent of the Morning Leader is responsible for this 
Oct. announcement; he also adds that some credence is 
given to the report ‘among the best-informed circles 

in India,’ The Imperial Cadet Corps is said to have given much satisfaction 
to Lord Curzon, who continues to take the deepest interest in it. Itis perhaps 
the success of this scheme which has encouraged the Viceroy to take up further 
reforms in the army. Is it permissible to hope that one of these reforms points 
to the inclusion of natives in the higher ranks of the Indian Army ? The Indian 
Contingent have left a most favourable impression in England. ‘The public 
received them with an ovation; the press wrote in terms almost of adulation 
about their general bearing and their martial appearance; even His Majesty 
the King addressed them in kindly and complimentary‘terms. But the English 
papers betrayed their ignorance when they talked of ‘Indian Volunteers.’ As 
a matter of fact, there is not a single Indian volunteer. He is as much of a 
rara avis as your English ‘nabob’ at the present day. Lord Kitchener is 
shortly coming out to India, It is said that he has several schemes in contem- 
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plation for the improvement of the Indian Army. He is certainly not the man 
to let the grass grow under his feet. And, when the soldier and the statesman 
meet, we may well expect to see some bold and beneficent reforms taken up. 
Let. us see if Lord Curzon will be able to signalize his Viceroyalty by removing 
an old and unmerited slur on the loyalty of the fighting classes of India.” 


21. There is no denying the fact that the relations between Europeans 
ides ox 4s and natives in this country are by no means as 
want of free intercourse Ket. appy and cordial as one would desire them to be. In 
ween Europeans and natives, the interests of enlightened administration, the growth 
Belgaum Sumdchér (90), of a feeling of good fellowship and confidence between 
ih fake Suchak the rulers and the ruled is absolutely indispensable. 
ise How else are Englishmen to understand the wants of 

the people and to acquire an insight into their real grievances? Things were 
in a much more satisfactory state in this respect in the early decades of British 
rule in India than we find them at present and one rarely comes across rulers 
of the type of Lord Elphinstone and SirThomas Munro now-a-days. European 
officers have latterly been betraying a tendency to keeping aloof from the 
people. It might perhaps be urged that the social and religious superstitions 
of natives prove insuperable barriers tofree and friendly intercourse between 
them and Europeans. But surely the objection cannot be urged in the case of 
educated natives, whose thoughts and habits and ways of life generally resemble 
those of Europeans pretty closely. But do Europeans mix freely with educated 
natives on that account? No. They do not care to mix with the people more 
than is absolutely necessary for the discharge of their official duties, They 
have their clubs, libraries and gymkhanas reserved exclusively for men of their 
own race, Such an attitude of ‘ aloofness ’ is strongly to be deprecated and 
we are happy to find that the /ioneer has recently drawn public attention to 
_ the present unsatisfactory state of relations existing between Europeans and 
natives [ lhe Shubha Suchak refers to the subject in a somewhat similar strain. | 


22. “Isee the Government of Bombay have about three lakhs and-a-half 
. in hand for ‘ expenditure on schemes for the revision 

A plea for increasing the f h stablisl ee 
salaries of school-masters Of YTevenue and other establishments. hey are 
in Government High Schools accordingly increasing the salaries and raising the 
and of peons in the Bombay status of officers in the Revenue, Judicial, Political, 


heey: Sa and other departments. May I be permitted to put 
Plt of India (14), 4th in a word for the wretched school-masters, especially 


those in charge of Secondary or High Schools? ‘The 
Primary Schools men seem to be crawlinz up, though at a painfully slow 
pace. The case of the former is all the more pitiable since Government cut 
down the salaries of the school-masters when, about twelve years ago, they 
provided High Schools with teachers in Science. Since then, the prospects 
of the Education Department, uever bright, have become dismal to a degree. 
They hardly get an increment of five rupees after four or five years, whilst 
in the revenue and other departments the men sometimes rise by leaps and bounds 
getting promotions of 10, 20, 80 rupees, at times of Rs. 100, at a stretch, In 
this respect the Government of Bombay makes a very partial mother. School- 
masters are not so shabbily treated elsewhere in India, though everywhere 
they fare worse than revenue men, because of their comparatively lighter 
work. Those who have the training of our youth, of our future public servants 
and public men, deserve something better than the treatment which often 
takes the heart out of their sacred work. Have the Universities Commission 
noticed this anomaly ? The school-masters are the muzzled watch-dogs of the 
State ; if they cannot bite or bark, they fee] their position none the less. And 
what have the Bombay Government done for the speechless ones of the 
Service—the illiterate and almost inarticulate class of invertebrates called 
peons? ‘The majority of these humble servitors of the State have been paid 
Rs. 8 or 9 a month ever since the organization of the Public Service, 
whilst the cost of living has probably quadrupled in many parts during the 
~ Jast sixty years, in some places grown ten times over. How is the peon with 
a family to live? Many a European officer must be spending more on his dog, 
certainly much more on his cook, hamal, even the lowliest of his menials. And 
the office peon is a Government servant, who must live respectably! Verily, ours 
is a top-heavy administration. Who cares for the peon ?”’ 
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23. ‘The organisation of the coming Industrial Exhibition at Ahmedabad 
The Congress and the Dy & body of persons, who happen to be entrusted 
Industrial Exhibition at also with the organisation of the National Con- 
Ahmedabad. gress to be held in that city, has raised before many 
Mahratta (8), 28th Sept. men of conscience a nice case of casuistry to whet 
their conscience upon. The problem was—if they gave support to the 
Exhibition, would Government be displeased with them, regarding their 
support as an approval of the Congress? Fcr our part, we think, the distinc- 
tion between the Congress and the Exhibition is of such a simple and elemen- 
tary nature that it is discreditable to the intelligence of any one not to under- 
stand it and also silly to ask for an explanation on the point.......... It may have 
been suggested by some Political Agent who wanted Native Princes not to 
spend anything towards the Exhibition but reserve all their money for the Delhi 
Durbar. But now that an assurance has been given on the point by Mr. Lely, 
may we expect many States and title-hunters to come forward with large 
subscriptions towards the Exhibition? The Maharaja of Baroda has even 
without such an assurance undertaken to give substantial support to the 
Exhibition, and also Mr. Lely, the Commissioner, N. D., has from the begin- 
ning taken up a very encouraging and helpful attitude, so that we may hope 
for unqualified sucvess for the Exhibition.” 


24, “‘ We are glad that through the kind instrumentality of the Honourable 
; Mr. Lely the scope of the Industrial Exhibition to be 
ay bang (29), “5th held at Ahmedabad, in connection with the Congress. 
in December next, has been saved from being unduly 
narrowed by a timely explanation on an important point. There was every 
chance of the proposed Exhibition being starved and left out in the cold by 
those, who do not subscribe to Congress views, lest in supporting and aiding it 
the Congresswallas might ascribe their action to a sympathy with their political 
views. The Congress leaders have very wisely decided to let the Exhibition 
stand alone, and have thus made it possible for ail who are interested in the 
promotion of Indian industries to meet on a common platform and help on the 
prosperity of the country. We congratulate the Congress leaders on the 
good sense they have shown in the matter, and thank Mr. Lely for removing 
whatever misapprehension might have been lurking in the public mind on the 
subject. ” 


25. “The correspondence between our Commissioner Mr. Lely and 
Mr. P, M. Hathising, Secretary of the Ahmedabad 
Industrial Exhibition, and a letter of Mr. Lely 
addressed to the public through the medium of the 
Times of India comes upon us with mingled satisfaction and surprise. It is 
indeed to Mr. Lely’s credit that he has so very nobly come forward as one 
of the patrons of the Industrial Exhibition. It seems. Mr, Lely’s object 
is to let it be known to the public and non-Congressmen particularly that 
their donations to the Exhibition, though worked by the Congressmen, will not 
be interpreted as active support, so tospeak, to the Congress, Very kind it is of 
Mr. Lely so far, but we fail to see what necessitated such an announcement. 
Had not the many puppet Rajas and Thakurs with their well and highly 
paid Divans and Political officers the sense to see that when a donation was 
given to the Exhibition as such, it was not to be credited to the funds of the 
Congress P”’ | 


26. ‘The Honourable Mr. Goculdas in his speech on the Budget pointed 
Comments on the Honour. OUt how the system of individual inquiry in collecting 
able Mr. Parekh’s allegations arrears of revenue was calculated to lead to oppression. 
re land revenue collections Such inguiry must be made and is actually made 


Gujarat Punch (18), 29th 
Sept., Eng. cols. 


1D Fae are og aE PR through the instrumentality of village officers, and how- 
an (16), “P™ ever anxious the superior officers might be to prevent 


Oppression, their intentions are easily defeated in 
practice. What the Honourable Mr. Monteath fails to see is that, though it might 

be unfair that a man who is in a position to pay should escape from his liability — 
under a system of uniform remissions, many more who cannot pay are subjected 
to needless vexation in consequence of the opportunities afforded to the ill-paid 
subordinates of the Reyenue Department for indulging their whims and caprices. 
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Nobody denies that the principle of making a man pay, if heis in a position to do 
so, is theoretically correct. But what isits operation in practice ? The Bombay 
Revenue Department has hitherto refused to look at the matter from this 
standpoint. But it is satisfactory to learn from the Honourable Mr. Monteath 
that the policy of the Bombay-Government is likely to undergo what he calls a 
not very important modification of the existing system. It has been practically 
settled, he declared, that a general suspension of collection should at once be an- 
nounced for defined periods in proportion to the general estimate, by area of ex- 
tent, of crop failure. Mr. Monteath is at liberty to belittle the importance of this 
modification. But there is no doabt that it is a departure in the right direction 
from the rigid system now in vogue. ‘lhe Honourable Mr. Gosuldas then pro- 
ceeded to bring to the notice of Government the severity with which revenue 


arrears seem to have been collected in Broach T4luka....... ... He said he had 
documentary evidence in support of his allegations. In the district of Broach 
there was an unusual number of arrests and distraints.......... In the village 


of Chamargaum alone there were about 50 distraints. Mr, Goculdas denied 
that these compulsory processes had become necessary owing to the refusal of 
the people to pay Government dues notwithstanding their being possessed of 
meaus. Amongst the articles distrained were cots and beds, cattle, buffaloes, 
cows, calves and she-goats, food, grain, ordinary wearing apparel, hand-mills, 
&c. His complaint against the Mamlatdar requires investigation in the very 
interests of that officer. We pronounce no opinion one way or the other on the 
truth or otherwise of the allegation. But it was openly made at the meeting 
of the Legislative Council and has been published in the dailies. It is but fair 
to that officer that the real truth should be before the public.” 


27. “After a century of British administration an inquiry into the working 
of the Police Department means an admission by our 
civilised Government of the failure of a system that has 
been tried for sucha long period. Perfection can never 
be reached in human affairs; still it is permissible to man to 0 On improving 
things as much as he can. But in allsuch attempts at improvement we 
eenerally manage somehow to miss the main point to be aimed at and focus our 
attention upon unimportant details. Looking from this point of view, one 
is tempted to put this question. Although reform is going on in the Police 
Department under British Government for the last hundred years, how far 
are we really the better off for the same? Assuming the protection of life and 
property or the prevention and detection of crime to be the object of all 
Police activity, what answer can be given to one who may have the bluntness 
to ask us pointedly whether the above object has been thoroughly gained 
since the country came under British Government ? ‘The answer that comes 
ready to one’s lips is this: ‘Surely a century of reform could not have possibly 
gone for nothing.’ But to substantiate such an answer is not so easy as to give 
it. A comparison of the state of crime and criminal justice in pre-British days 
with that under the British Government at the present day, is likely to throw 
light upon the question that is suggested above. ‘here is at least one part of 
India with regard to which there are good materials for such a comparison. 
For, while we have reports upon the Police administration in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, issued from year to year, on the other hand, we have fortunately 
also some reports upon the condition of the Police Department and criminal 
justice in the reyime of the Peshwas indited by some of the shrewdest and ablest 
Englishmen that succeeded the Peshwas in their administration over the Deccan. 
The reports made by Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone and Mr. W. Chaplin are 
eases in point, and we propose briefly to review the condition of the Police De- 
partment under the Peshwas with the aid of these two reports. It is well known 
that the Police Department in the time of the Peshwas was organised on a 
different system from that which prevails under the British Government. The 
principal feature of the old system was the village Police, who were self- 
contained and a very strong and powerful entity. ‘lhe Patil was the responsible 
head of the village Police and could demand assistance on important occasions 
from all the inhabitants if necessary, ‘The village watchmen depended for 
their maintenance on the village people, and it followed that they were 
always in touch with what went on in the village. They always proved 
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Police reform. 
Mahratta (8), 28th Sept. 
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good detectives and were able to do their duties well because of their inherited 
and acquired habits of inquisitiveness and observation. Another feature of 
the old system was the responsibility which was sometimes fastened upon 
a whole village for detecting crimes and making good the loss to private 
parties caused by these crimes. ‘The operation of such a measure might 
occasionally have proved unjust, but at any rate it often served as an 
effective deterrent against negligence on the part of the servants of the village 
Panchayat. ‘The Patil was subordinate to the Mamlatdar who, unlike that 
functionary of the present day, was a living Police authority. The Mam- 
latdars and the Sarsubhedar over them were able to keep order and peace 
with the help of the Shibundi and parties of horse at their disposal. The 
departments for the detection of crime and suppression of disorder were separate, 
but each of the officers in these departments from the Sarsubhedar down to 
the Patil enjoyed large powers according to theimportance of their respective 
Offices. In Bajirao’s time, 9,000 rupees a month was allowed to the officer 
who had charge of the Police at Poona; and he had to maintain a large 
establishment of peons, mounted patrols and Ramoshis out of this allowance. 
Of course, the old system of Police had its abuses, but the people, who were the 
victims of these abuses, often had the corrective thereof in their own hands,”’ 


28. The Shubha Suchak suggests that the Provincial Police Committees 

should examine common rustics as witnesses, as it is 

- — to the Pro- Jikely, in the opinion of the paper, that they are in a 

say tee Police Vommittees. = position to give satisfactory and reliable evidence 
vubha Suchak (139), 26th : 

Sept, upon the present working of the Police department. 


The paper adds that these people are often themselves 
the victims of Police oppression and can therefore furnish evidence as to how the 


Police occasionally oppress the innocent and let the guilty escape. These men, 
continues the paper, will also be able to give some information about the | 
organised gangs of criminalsin villages and the Provincial Police Committees 
will, therefore, in its opinion, do well to visit remote and out-of-the-way villages 


for the collection of evidence instead of seeking it from educated men living 
in towns. 


29. ‘ There seems to be no end to the torture which some of the Police 


underlings delight in inflicting on the unfortunate 
An instance of Police tor- Victims who are suspected of crime or who, though 


ture in Nind. innocent, are forced to confess it. A peculiarly grue- 
P Voice of India (14), 4th some story of Police torture comes from Sukkur, 
ct. 


which, if not unprecedented in brutality, is happily 
seldom heard of. <A theft, says a contemporary, was 
some time ago reported in a certain village of the Sukkur Taluka. The theft 
remained undetected, and the Police fancied their reputation at stake, So the 
set about finding the accused in a way which is popular with the Indian Police, 
and managed to capture a poor Bania whom they suspected of the crime. 
They are alleged to have tortured him brutally, but the Bania continued to assert 
his innocence. Having terrorized the victim enough for the time being, the 
Police sent him back to his home, asking him to come back on a particular day. 
‘The Bania went home,’ so runs the story, ‘and committed suicide.’ It 
was afterwards discovered that the poor fellow had put an end to his life through 
sheer fright and in order to avoid returning to the Police thana and suffering 
torture again. One of the most difficult problems which the Police Commission 
will have to solve is that of torture and how to put an end to it.” 


30. ‘One of the inherent defects of our system of trial by jury, as it 


obtains in the mofussil, and one which sometimes 

Trial by jury in Indiaand Jjeads to a miscarriage of justice, arises from what 

the language difficulty ex- may be called the language difficulty. How often 
perienced by mofussil jurors, ; Pe ; 

Voice of India (14), 4th one hears of cases where ignorant and illiterate jurors 

Oct. — give a verdict which takes.away the very breath of 

the presiding judge! Not only are they inconsistent ; 

they, at times, show a complete disregard of the evidence adduced at the 

trial. It is not because they wilfully misinterpret the facts of the case, but 

because they are obliged to follow the proceedings in a language which they can 
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hardly claim to know well. Our jurors in the mofussil are, as a rule, men of 
average intelligence, but endowed with much common-sense; they are also 
familiar with the ways and habits of those on whom they are called upon to 
sit in judgment. But their, knowledge cf English is deplorably meagre, They 
are just able to gather tie facts of the case, know the nature of the evidence, 
and perhaps follow the arguments of counsel. Their real difficulty begins when 
the judge or magistrate sums up and expounds the section or sections of the 
Penal Code. ‘They realize only then that their knowledge of English is more 
crude than they were inclined to believe at first. Add to this the ignorance of 
the vernaculars on the part of the presiding judge, and one gets a fair idea of 
what a trial by jury in the mofussil really means, If justice is to be efficiently 
and satisfactorily administered in every nook and corner of India, we must 
either have jurors with an adequate knowledge of English or magistrates and 
Judges well up in Indian vernaculars. For several decades we have tried to 
educate the masses through the medium of the English language, but, alas, with 
indifferent results! The only alternative, therefore, is to insist that those who 
administer justice in India should possess a fairly accurate and adequate 
knowledge of the Indian vernaculars. Trial by jury in the mofussil often 
degenerates into a farce, when the jurors know but little of the language of the 
rulers, and the judges know even less of the vernaculars of the ruled. ” 


31. Mr. Alcock, Assistant Collector of Ahmedabad, has recently issued 


Complaints in connection 
with recovery Of revenue in 
Daskroi Taluka (Ahmed- 

abad.) 

: Hitechehhu (62 ), 2nd Oct. 


orders for the recovery of land revenue arrears from 
the cultivators of 30 villages in the Daskroi Téluka, 
who, in his opinion, are well able to satisfy the Gov- 
ernment demand. Wholesale exemption from pay- 
ment of arrears has been granted to the cultivators in 


the remaining 95 villages of the taluka, Such a distinction is invidious and 
unfair and does grave injustice to the cultivators of the 30 villages referred to 
above. It would be really interesting to know how Mr. Alcock made the 
discovery that all the cultivators in one group of villages in the taluka were 
quite unable to pay the arrears, while those in the rest were in a position 
to do so. [In another place, the same paper says:—In village of Kuba 
(Ahmedabad District) a register had been prepared by the local officials of 
cultivators able to pay the revenue arrears. ‘he document, however, was 
stolen and was subsequently founil lying in a tattered condition near a well. 
No trace of the culprits has yet been found by the Police, but the local author- 
ities in their wisdom have ordered the lands of all the cultivators in the village 
to be confiscated as a general punishment for the offence in question. ‘This is 
really hard upon the villagers and it is to be hoped Mr. Lely will look into the 
matter. | 


32. ‘In consequence of complaints made by the residents in several parts 


Remarks on the steps taken 
by the Police Commissiouer, 
Bombay, to put a stop to the 
hawker’s nuisance in certain 
localities in the city. 

Rdst Goftar (29), 
Sept., Eng. cols. 


28th 


of Fort and Colaba (Bombay), the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Police has issued a cicular that no hawker, 
plying his trade in those localities, will be allowed to 
bawl out and disturb the peace of the residents, 
This will come as a boon to the people residing in the 
localities concerned. But it will afford partial relief 


only, for besides the hawker’s nuisance there is the 
beggar’s nuisance which needs to be stopped also. We should believe that 
at times the latteris a more disturbing element than the other, and the 
Commissioner of Police will have todeal with this as well to remove the 
complaints about other kinds of disturbance which have been so pathetically 
made by the city public from time to time. More objectionable than 
even the hawker’s and the beggar’s nuisance is the filthy language which at 
all hours of the day and night, one hears in the streets and public thorough- 
fares of Bombay. Is there no remedy for this? Perhaps not, until the 
yellow-turbaned Dadaji himself ceases to look upon foul-mouthedness as 
one of his instruments of authority for silencing and brow-beating there-— 
ealcitrant Vicoria driver or khatarawala into submission.” 


33. The Bombay Samdchdr, writing the same subject, observes:—We 
are afraid the step taken by the Police Commissioner, 
though well-meant, is premature and inexpedient. 
The hawkers form an honest and useful class of 


Bombay Samachdr (53), 
29th Sept. 
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tradesmen and to deprive them of their calling is tantamount to an encroachment 
upon their liberty which cannot be too strongly deprecated. Besides, the 
circular, we fear, will open a wide door for oppression being practised upon poor 
individuals by subordinate Police officials. .In our opinion, the nuisance caused 
by mendicants bawling out vociferously for alms in the public streets and b 
drivers of public conveyances loudly haggling with passengers for the fare, 
especially when they happen to be ladies, stands more in need of being puta 
stop to than the one which has arrested the attention of the Police Com- 
missioner. 


34. The Shri Venkateshwar Samdchar adversely comments as follows 
on the decision of Mr. Justice Chandawarkar in a 


Comments on a_ recent 
decision of the Bombay High 
Court in a case of bigamy 
alleged to have been com- 
mitted by a Hindu wife. 

Shri Venkateshwar Samda- 
char (81), 26th Sept.; 
Kathidwaddno Himéyats (66), 
28th Sept. 


recent case in which a Hindu woman was accused of 
committing bigamy :—We are much pained at the deci- 
sion in question especially in view of the fact that it has 
been given by a Hindu Judge who is expected to show 
some familiarity at least with thesocial and religious 
usages of the Hindu community, To us it is simpl 

incomprehensible how a Hindu girl, even though she 


be of tender age, can be ignorant of the fact of her 
marriage with a particular individual; and in the present case the plea of ignor- 
ance urged by the defence falls to the ground when it is considered that the 
accused had lived with her first husband for a continuous period of six years. 
The so-called principle of law followed by His Lordship in his charge to the 
jury is anomalous and is in conflict with the dictates of the Hindu Shastras. 
We appeal to the Chief Justice to interferein the matter and to prevent 
injustice being done to the aggrieved husband. During the days of the Age 
of Consent controversy Government had derived sufficiently bitter experience of 
the consequences of interfexing with the religious customs of the Hindus, and 
it is, therefore, desirable that they should take steps to put a stop toa similar 
interference which the present decision involves. [The Kdthidwddno Himdyati, 
on the other hand, remarks:—‘The decision in question is sure to meet with 
the approval ofall sensible persons. It has proved once for all the legal 
invalidity of child-marriage, which is a mere farce gone through to please 
foolish parents and can in no sense be binding upon the parties concerned. We 
would exhort the social reformers to move Government to undertake legis- 
lation with a view to declare child-marriages invalid in the eye of law.] 


35. Commenting on the conviction of the late Chief Constable of 


Remarks on the . alleged 
heavy sentence passed on 
the late Chief Constable of 
Dharangaon (Khardesh) for 
torturing a person in Police 
custody. — 

Deshakalavartamadn (99), 


2nd Oct. 


Dharangaon (Khandesh) on a charge of torturing a 
suspected person in his custody, the Deshakdlavarta- 
mdn observes:—'l'he heavy sentence of five years’ 
imprisonment awarded in the case strikes us as curious 
and betrays a defect in the Police Department as at 
present constituted. Nodoubtit is desirable that there 
should be no abuse of power by Police officers but to 


sentence a Police officer so heavily for what at worst isa 
common incident in Police investigation, is to encourage the criminal class to pre- 
fer complaints of torture against Police officers on every occasion they find them- 
selvesin Police custody. ‘The geueral publicis chary of coming to the assistance of 
the Police in detecting crime because everyone wishes to avoid contact with 
the Police as faras possible and in consquence the only resource left to the 
Police is to try to obtain a confession from the accused. For this purpose 
they sometimes resort to torture, but then they do not degerve to be sentenced 
so severely for it. ‘To us it appears that the present case is one in which the 
authorities have overshot the mark. Ii Government wish to encourage the 
detection of crime without recourse to torture, they should appoint a few 
detectives from the respectable inhabitants living in each locality and offer 
suitable rewards to them for detecting crime. 


36. “The indignation aroused ir Karachi by the reported assault com- 
Alleged assault by a Huro. itted by a European officer on a native official 
pean on @ native official in bas mnotyet subsided. The incident occurred in 
Sind. , the Collector’s Kutcheri where the Departmental 
Kavdcht Chronicle (6), 28th Examination of officials was being held last week. 


Sept. While the Higher Departmental Examination was 
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being held, R. §, Kundansing, Acting Deputy Manager, Encumbered Estates, 
who was a candidate, in an evil hour put off his turban and wore a cap. 
Upon this Mr. McMunn, an Assistant Collector in Sind, presumably a supervisor 


at the examination, broke forth into a tremendous storm of anger and struck 
Mr. Kundansing on the head and nose with his fist. Mr. Kundansing tried to 
appease the Assistant Collector’s wrath by explaining that he had taken off his 
- turban with the permission of Mr. Ferrers, another European Assistant Collector 
present. But Mr, McMunn—the hero of our story—would not hear of it. Permis- 
sion or no permission, he thought the turban ought to be on the head and so the 
Acting Deputy Manager—a First Class Magistrate to boot—was obliged to submit 
to the inevitable and to bid adieu to any lingering spark of manliness and 
self-respect flickering in some odd corner of his breast. And when the examina- 
tion was over, the man wassent home to ponder at his leisure over the 
high and mighty ways of the Assistant Collectors in our Province. Such 
incidents, however, are happily very rare among us, but as their occurrence, 
however rare, is none the less dangerous to the safety of many of us, we 
hope Mr. Cumine, the present Commissioner in Sind, will convey a sharp 
reprimand to these hot-headed Assistant Collectors and ask them to mend 
their ways.”’ 
387. ‘The Baluchi sepoys are making themselves an intolerable nuisance in 
Hyderabad and it behoves the authorities concerned to 
Alleged misdemeanour of bring these brutes to book without delay. ‘he 
rs et tha Hyder- Hyderabad papers have been writing strongly on 
sa eee } Chronicle (6), ‘the dastardly conduct of these men, but all their 
28th Sept. writing has been a cry inthe wilderness. We think 
we have some right to look to the authorities for the 
removal of any public grievances, but the authorities think otherwise and 
preserve a majestic silence. With astrong and painstaking man like Mr. Steele 
at the head of the District such a state of things should scarcely be allowed to 
exist at his head-quarters.......... It has become impossible for respectable 
women to stir out of doors for fear of being molested by these Baluchi 
ruffians. But we are sure a better state of things will be brought about under 


Mr. Steele’s sympathetic and beneficent rule. 


38, ‘The complaints about the misdemeanour of the Baluchisin the Bazar | 


ls ia | wee everyday getting louder. Itis nothing short of 

FP Bayon i) 9 “P") scandalous that no earnest effort should be made to 
ee check the evil. There could be no doubt that a large 
number of complaints made against the Baluchis are well founded. People never 
complain against the Punjabis or the Hindustanis, when they happen to be sta- 
tioned here. It is only when the Baluchis come that a hue and ery is raised. 
- Besides, did not the result of the enquiry conducted by Mr. Cox, a former 
District Superintendent of Police, into the matter put it beyond question that the 
Baluchis do‘insvlt women and annoy shop-keepers?............. ls it not a pity 
that the evil, the existence of which is admitted, should continue unchecked ? 
The most effective way of putting a stop to it is to send the Baluchis away and to 
replace them by more peaceful and law-abiding sepoys such as the Punjabis or the 
Hindustanis. ‘There are many places where the mischievous tendencies of the 
Baluchis can have noscope, But if they must needs remain here, they should 
not be allowed to go into the tgwn. ‘I'hey can have all they want withio the 
cantonment limits, We confess this will be an extreme measure. Lut the evil 
has assumed such gigantic proportions that any measure to check it will be 


justifiable.” — 
39. ‘On the night of the 11th instant as many as four nose-rings were 
| stolen from a house in the Peshori quarter. In con- 
Alleged laxity _of the nection with this theft a correspondent makes some 
Hyderabad (Sind) Police in very gerious allegations against the Police, which need 
pp ere Page 20th Sept, 0 be enquired into. A report about the theft wes ime 
ie ook , ' mediately made to the Police, But they took no steps 
to trace thethieves. Ifthe Police had forthwith started 
in quest of the thieves, it is probable they would have been ableto arrest them, 
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Again the Police attempted to make the complainant withdraw his report by 
threatening to drag his women-folk to.court and subject them to all sorts of 
worry and trouble, We hope the District Superintendent of Police will 
investigate the matter carefully, taking care, of course, that the policemen 
concerned get no opportunity to intimidate the witnesses into silence. If the 
Police have really let the thieves escape owing to their laxity and tried to 
hush up the matter, they deserve to be made a severe example of. One of the 
causes which.operate to prevent people from reporting thefts to the Police is 
really the fear of annoyance and harassment to which the Police can and do 
subject them.’’ [The paper writes elsewhere that the occurrence of two high- 
way robberies has been reported to it by its Johi correspondent and that a 
sense of general insecurity prevails in consequence among the people of Joli 
and the adjoining villages. It adds that the culprits converned in one of 
the two robberies have been successfully brought to book by the Police.| 


40. “It need not be said that the Encumbered Estates Act has come as a 
boon to many a zamindar in Sind, but zamindars, who 
Operation of the Encum- come under the protection of this Act, though greatly 
wey: Hea (4 B hg , Telieved, have to incur heavy expenses. It is said that 
Eng. st a p they have to pay from 10 to 20 per cent. to the 
Manager’s Department for the benefits it gives them. 
This is too heavy a price to pay for the advantage received. The rate of 10 
or 20 per cent. is besides charged not on the net income of the estates but on 
the gross income, including Government assessment............. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary that immediate attention should be paid to the matter 
and the expenses curtailed. It is no difficult matter for our resourceful 
Government to bring about this desirable reform. We suggest that first 
of all the staff of the Manager’s Department should be at once reduced 
and only a few officers retained therein, When all the estates under protec- 
tion are given away on lease to strangers, it is difficult to understand why 
such a large and expensive staff is wanted. ‘The Mukhtiarkars and the 
Tapedars can easily assist the Manager, The Assistant and the Deputy 
Managers are also not indispensable. If a competent Munshi is appointed 
for each district, in which there are estates under protection, he can help the 
Manager in keeping accounts. It is besides reasonable that estates should be 
leased to the owners themselves because no one can look after the land so well 
as the owner himself who is a born agriculturist. The lessee, on the other 
hand, looks only to his own pecuniary interests and does not care a whit in what 
condition the estate is found on the expiry of the lease. And the owner has, 
on coming into possession, to begin his operations on the land anew and has to 
go to the money-lender. It is, therefore, urgently to be brought to the notice 
of Government that the Manager’s Department requires to be purged of the 
few drawbacks that exist in it at present. We have no doubt that the 
present popular Manacer whose sympathies with the zamindars are widely 
known will agree with us.” 


41. A correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette :—‘* Can anybody. say 
: whether it is a fact that a gazetted officer was caught 
_ Alleged scandals in connec- red-handed with a duplicate of the question papers in 
50 with the Departmental hig possession, having on it references to the answers 
xaminations in Sind, : : : 
Sind Gazette (12), 30th Sept. Written in red and blue,pencil ; that he was unable to 
account for the red and'blue pencil references as he 
had no such pencil with him; that a certain Deputy Collector on the Committee 
threatened to bring the matter to the notice of the Examiners’ Board: but that 
he subsequently changed his mind at the request of the candidate? Rumour 
also has it that the supervision at the examination was far from strict : that 
opportunities for cribbing and obtaining assistance were numerous and freely 
availed of. The Revenue Departmental Examinations form an important 
factor in the considerations which guide the Local Government in the selection 
of men for important executive appointments, and it is to the interests of the 
administration and all concerned to see that the conduct of these examinations 
does not become a by-word of reproach and scandal,” 


a7 


42. “Our readers will be glad to learn that Lord Northcote’s Government 
Ce ge have remitted the entire fine imposed on Mr. Jaffer 
Government of the fine ~uddoo, proprietor of this paper, in the well-known 
imposed upon the proprietor defamation case instituted by Dr. Haji. Justice, which 
of the Phaniz for defaming had been denied by the local courts, has thus, at last, 
oo ae" aia beeh done by the Bombay Government to this paper 
anne A I es gel ie proprietor. For this act of justice, our profound 
Praja Mitra (71), 1st Oct. : J : pr 
thanks are due to His Excellency Lord Northcote 
and his Government, who have done what lay in their power to undo the 
wrong done to this paper. We shall, in our next issue, publish the memorial 
of the proprietor which elicited the Resolution together with a copy of the 
Resolution itself, if possible. We defer further remarks till then.’ [The Praja 
Mitra also expresses satisfaction at the action of Lord Northcote’s Government 
in refunding the fine for defamation imposed on the proprietor of the Phaniz.] 


Legislation. 


43. A correspondent ‘a Pleader of Barsi’ suggests the following amend- 
ment in the Civil Procedure Code :—Greater en- 
Amendment in the Civil gcouragement should be given for the settlement of 
Procedure Uode suggested. — ivi] disputes by arbitration. Parties, before resorting 
Kesart (yey eG) ae to Civil Courts for relief, should be called upon 
Jagadhitechchhu (106), 27th — : ? © called upon 
Sept. to produce a certificate from an Arbitration Court 
that the dispute cannot be settled by arbitration. Men 
often resort to Civil Courts recklessly aud without due consideration of the conse- 
quences and itis desirable that some obstacle should be placed in their way, so that 
they might have more time to think over the matter coolly for themselves or at the 
advice of friends and well-wishers. In the Agriculturists’ Relief Act, there is a 
proviso, which renders the production of a certificate from an Arbitration Court 
necessary before a suit relating to the land or debts of an agriculturist can 
be filed in a Civil Court anda similar proviso should be extended to all 
civil disputes. If all suitors are required by law to take their disputes first 
before an Arbitration Court, they will often find that such disputes are 
easily settled by these Courts without any heavy cost in the shape of Court-fees, 
batta, pleader’s fees, &c. The late Mr. Justice Ranade once observed at an annual 
meeting of the Poona Court of Arbitration that many of the disputes taken 
before Civil Courts do not at all require learned judges to adjudicate upon them, © 
and that they could easily be settled satisfactorily out of court by any impartial 
man, possessed of a fair degree of common sense. It is necessary of course that the 
arbitrators should be selected with great care. It will not be difficult to secure 
eligible men to serve as arbitrators. If reference to a Court of Arbitration is 
insisted upon as a legal preliminary to every suit filed mm a Civil Court, it will be 
found that the work of Civil Courts will be lessened materially, because in that case 
many of the disputes would never come before Civil Courts at all. There will, of 
course, be a reduction in the receipts from Court-fees and men of the legal 
profession will also suffer a loss of income, but surety these considerations can- 
not be allowed to stand in the way of the proposed reform. Itis to be hoped 
that this point wili receive due consideration at the hands of Government 
who are just now engaged upon an amendment of the Civil Procedure Code. 
[The Jagadhitechchhu, writing on the subject of the amendment of the Civil 
Procedure ode, suggests that the opinions of pleaders should be invited on the 
subject as they are more intimately concerned in the matter and are likely to be 
better acquainted with the practical working of the measure than the high legal 
authorities, who are entrusted with the work of amending the present Code. 
The paper also refers with approval to the suggestion made by a correspondent 
of the Kesari about the sales and partitions of land being effected by Civil Courts 
in execution proceedings (vide paragraph 43 of Weekly Report No. 38).] 


44. ‘The Honourable Mr. Monteath, in asking formal leave of the Council, 

at its last sitting, to withdraw Bill No. IV of 1898, 
Commsentonen heel assigned for the somewhat unprecedented action of Goy- 
dr — ration a °(33), ‘o5th ernment the remarkable reason that ‘ superior autho- 
Sent., Eng. cols. rity’ held that the Bill as amended by the Select 


Committee differed materially from the Bill authorized 


28. 


to be introduced. We call the reason remarkable, because it implies at least 
two facts which no one outside the secrets of the Secretariat could ever have 
imagined, namely that a Bill before being introduced into Councilis generally 
authorized beforehand by superior authority and secondly, when once so 
authorized, even a Select Committee of the Council ought not to make any 
material change in the draft already passed by the said superior authority. 
This superior authority is of course no other than the Secretary of State for 
India. The question then of course arises, why Select Committees are appointed 
at all, if they are not to make any but the most verbal changes, and if it would 
not be better if the Honourable Member in charge of every Bill were in future 
to explain, at the time of moving the first reading, what points are material and 
how far the Select Committee is permitted to tamper with the measure? If 
the Select Committee is simply to sit for correcting clerical mistakes or changing 
a word here and there, our non-official members at least may have to consider 
whether it would be worth their while to serve on such committees. The 
Honourable Mr. Monteath, however, must be commended for at least one 
thing, namely his candour in stating the real reason for his action.” 


Education. 


45, ‘*It has been announced that Lord Curzon’s Government intend issuing 


their Resolution on the Report of the Indian Uni- 
) Pr se aagu Government to Versities Commission within a few weeks. We trust 
efer the publication of thei ; ; ; : 
Resolution on the Reportof His Excellency the Viceroy will not commit himself 
the Universities Commission. to any particular line of action or policy before 
Gujardts (16), 25th Sept, representations have reached him from different parts 
ro of the country. The subject is too momentous to be 
disposed of with undue haste. The Commission commenced their investigation 
with needless haste and it would be very inadvisable if Government, too, 
were to arrive at their final decision without knowing the views and feelings of 
the different representative public bodies and associations in India. For some 
weeks after the Report was published a sufficient number of copies of the 
document were not available to the public, and as a matter of fact the 
Bombay Presidency Association was able to secure a few copies two or three 
weeks after the same had been sent for by wire. Besides, strangely enough, 
Government have not yet been able to publish the evidence placed before the 
Commission. It is difficult to account for this extraordinary delay. Surely the 
public are entitled to know the precise data on which the recommendations of 
the Commission are based. Those who waited for the publication of the 
evidence have so far waited in vain.......... The public are naturally anxious 
to have the whole of the evidence before them to enable them to judge for 
themselves how far the recommendations of the Commission are really supported 
by the views of the witnesses examined betore them. We hope Lord Curzon 
will respond to this legitimate demand on the part of - the public by publishing 
the whole of the evidence at an early date,” 


46. “The assurance of the Pioneer that no Resolution on the Report of the 

me adie (14), 4th Universities Commission will be published for some 
a ae 5 Pec ) time to come, will allay the feelings of disappointment, 
} and even of dismay, which a recent announcement 
in a Calcutta contemporary created. The Allahabad paper is also able to state 
that the fullest opportunity for public discussion will be afforded, and that 
Provincial Governments will be consulted before the Resolution is issued. 
This is as it should be, The Universities Commission’s Report has given 
rise to a discussion in the Native Press, which seems to be growing alike 
in volume and in the feeling of dissatisfaction to which it gives eXpres- 
sion, whatever be the merits or demerits of the criticisms which are being 
daily hurled against the report, both from the platform and the press. Let it 
be noted, to the credit of Government and the Anglo-Indian journals, that no 
imputation of base or sinister motives or of unnecessary friction has so far been 
made against those who haye freely spoken out their minds on the subject and 
fiercely criticised the report. To-day, we are too full of the Delhi Durbar, and 
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the Government are probably too much occupied to attend to the Report of the 
Universities Commission. In the meanwhile, they may do worse than keep 
themselves acquainted with all that is said and written for or against its various 
recommendations,’ 


47. There seems to he a regular mania about teaching Drawing to 
school-boys at present. They may be ignorant of 
Comments onthe introduc- other subjects, which it is necessary for them to Jearn, 
tion of Drawing in schools yt they ought to learn Drawing, Once the authorities 
a6 a compulsory subjevt. der the inf f thi 3 hoal-hov 
Kal (108), 3rd Oct. are under the influence of this whim, every school-boy 
in the land begins to learn drawing and to scrawl lines. 
There is no doubt that Drawing is an excellent art and deserves to be popularised 
in this country. But it will never be right to make it a compulsory subject in 
our schools. The present Director has made some most astonishing remarks 
about Drawing. He says that the teaching of Drawing has imparted to the 
Indians a knowledge of beauty and symmetry and that they will theraby know 
what is a straight line and what is a perfect circle! Did not the natives 
then know hitherto what a straight line or a perfect circle was ? How much 
trouble, indeed, are Englishmen required to take on ouraccount! Another reason 
given by the Director about the introduction of Drawing in schools is that it is 
a valuable aid to technical education. Drawing is no doubt useful to those 
who intend to go in for technical education. But why should others be unne- 
cessarily bothered with it? Besides, where have we got the Government 
Technical Schools, where a knowledge of Drawing is to be useful, 


48. A local correspondent of the Satya Shodhak writes :—Marathi School 

No. I of this town is located in most insanitary and 

Alleged insanitary situa- malodoroussurroundings. There isa fish-market on one 

inne Marathi school at side and a slaughter-house on the other. A Muham- 

Satya Shodhak (135), 28th madan cemetery is also in close proximity. Cannot 

Sept. the school be removed from its most unhealthy sur- 

roundings to a better site? It is to be hoped that the 

local public, the Municipality and Government will among themselves find the 

necessary funds to secure a better site for the school. | trust the Educational 

Inspector will take note of this matter on the occasion of his next visit to this 
town, © 


Railways. 


49, In view of the anarchy which prevails throughout the public service 
in Portugal it is not surprising to see what is going on 
Riva gyro ~4 *|. p, ia Goa in regard to the railway at Mormugao. We do 
Railway to the mavagement 0t believe that in any part of the world where there is 
of the S. M. Railway autho- any semblance of Government such impudence would 
—, ca oa be tolerated. Ina country (Goa) ruled by a Gov- 
oan > Lusitano (42), ernor General, the development ot the railway and the 
: | port is entrusted to a foreign Company, and so import- 
ant a transaction involving the vital interests of the country is carried out without 
the slightest reference to the Governor General of the Province. Orders are sent 
direct from Lisbon and London to the two’ Companies to give and take over 
charge of the undertaking, without the local authority being at all consulted in 
the matter. The services of many of the sons of,the soil who were employed on 
the railway have been dispensed with and their places given to foreigners, and 
if economy was the reason ior the transfer of the railway, did any one take the 
trouble to enquire why our countrymen were not asked if they would continue 
in their posts on reduced salaries? This is now of course too late, and we must 
let others benefit at our expense. 


50. ‘The circumstances connected with the Madras Railway disaster are 

still enveloped in a mystery, The public in Madras 

The Madras Railway disas- gre evidently not satisfied with the inquiry that has 
gp ee taken place, Even the accounts given by the Railway 
Gueree (16), P™ authorities are not quite consistent. There szems to be 
Bay: oe @ growing impression in Madras, that the accid-nt was 
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not due entirely to unavoidable causes. The action of the Railway authorities 
even after the occurrence of the accident has been severely criticised. There is 
still considerable uncertainty about the exact number of passengers that have 
lost their lives.......... We do not know why the investigation of the causes 
of such a terrible accident has not been taken up by Government in their own 
hands. ‘Their infction seems to us to be quite inexplicable. It isa matter of 
_ the gravest importance to the public that the matter should be thoroughly sifted 
to the bottom. The voice of third class passengers is feeble. Their case and 
comfort have never been of special concern to Government or to the Railway 
administrations whose prosperity depends upon them. But their lives, too, 
cannot be treated so lightly. Ifthe Madras Railway administration was free 
from blame, let that verdict be pronounced after a public and independent. 
investigation.” 


51. “The magnitude of the railway disaster can be judged by the fact that 
: the clearing of the debris is not yet complete. Of 
Mahratta (8), “8th Bept > course, what with this work and the construction of a 
Karndtak Patra (48), 29th ; 
Sept. new railway route, the Railway Company must be find- 
ing very heavy work on its hands; but we cannot help 
observing that the Company should have ere long made a careful inquiry into 
the number of victims in the accident and published the result of such enquiry 
long before a public demand was made forthe same. There appears to be 
considerable difference of opinion between the Railway authorities and the 
Madras Native Press as to the probable number of persons who lost their lives 
in the disaster. The official estimate comes to about 110 persons. But the 
correspondents of the Hindu carry the figure up to 200 crso. At any rate 
the discrepancy between these estimates has been so marked as to induce the 
Mahajan Sabha of Madras to move Government to order a public inquiry 
into the railway disaster, to which the Anglo-Indian Press has been strenuously 
objecting. Some of the Anglo Indian papers practically went off the track 
of sober thought when as one of their reasons for opposing the inquiry they 
suggested that the Native Press was importing racial considerations into the 
matter under controversy. but if one looks at the telegrams published in the 
Anglo-Indian Press during the first two days after the accident, one can see 
what bad taste was exhibited by the correspondents of the Anglo-Indian. Press 
in specially mentioning and mourning the loss of the Kuropean passengers 
while ignoring or making light of the loss of native passengers travelling by 
the third class. A public inquiry, however, is needed, not for the benefit of 
the natives or the Europeans only, but in the interests of the public at large, 
who have a right to know how far the Railway Department could be held 
responsible for the condition of the permanent way near the Mangapatam 
bridge on the night of the accident.”” |The Aarndlak Patru makes similar com- 
ments. | 


52. ‘The Madras papers to liand by the last mail bristle with com- 
plaints against the Railway authorities with respect to — 
the utter disregard they have shown to requests 
made to them for handing over the bodies of dead 
passengers to their relatives. It dces not seem that medical men were taken 
to the scene of the accident for treating the woundaed passengers. The 
- figures supplied by the Railway authorities of the dead and the wounded as 
well as the number of passengers booked at different stations from the 
starting-point tothe place of the accident do not tally with those given by 
other people, and statements made by the Railway Engineers and other 
authorities are also conflicting. The Traffic Manager in a letter published in 
the Madras papers has attempted to prove that every possible effort was made 
to respect the religious feelings of the relatives of the dead, but the voluminous 
correspondence appearing in the Madras papers tells a different tale. It is 
evident from the correspondence that due respect was paid to the religious 
feelings of Christians, but that no such respect was shownin the case of the 
Hindus and Muhammadans, Is it because the authorities are Christians shat 
no notice was taken of the Hindus and Muhammadans? ......... There are 
many other points which go to show that the number of deaths is considerably 
understated in the official reports, and that the catastrophe could have been 
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avoided if precautionary measures usually taken on Railway lines had been 
adopted. Under the circumstances a public enquiry is urgently called for, 
and if the Railway authorities are blameless, there is no reason why it should 
not be ordered.”’ | 


53. “When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of war. We have 

] * a ® © 
teed bckadel bw lately been ‘pases te asad are a 
haviour of a European travel. Passengers of rank and respectability have been ill- 
ler towards Mr. Lal Moban treated, harassed, abused, insulted and even assaulted | 
Ghose ina railway train in by Huropeans on railways. Even men like Dr. 


ae re Siicias i Sarat Mullick and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale have 
osth, Sept, ‘romicre (°), suffered from this notorious high-handedness of Euro- 


pean railway passengers, though in their case it was 
not they who, as is usually the case, had to come second best in the encounter. 
Who has not heard of Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose, the famous Bengalee Barrister, 
who more than once contested a Parliamentary seat in England? Mr. Ghose 
was lately a passenger by the train from Goalundo to Calcutta, and had his 
luggage put into a first class compartment. Just then, however, a European 
walked up and ordered his servant to take Mr. Ghose’s things out of the carriage 
and make room therein for his own mighty self, Mr. Ghose coming back at 
the juncture, saw the liberty that was being taken with his luggageand asked 
the men to desist. ‘Thereupon the European called him a nigger and a blackie. 
Mr. Ghose thereupon sent for the Police and asked the European to give his 
name, if he was not a coward andacad, Asthe man in the meantime had 
ascertained from standers-by who Mr. Ghose was and did not at all relish the 
prospect of having further dealings with such a tough customer, he became 
humble and penitent and tried to quiet Mr. Ghose by explaining to him that it 
was because he was plainly dressed that he took him for some other man and 
offered him an affront. ‘lut I have paid for my ticket,’ retorted Mr. Ghose, 
‘and what earthly right have you to meddle with my things? I know you 
of old—it is insolent braggarts Jike you who presume to offer such imperti- 
nences to my countrymen travelling by rail. I will not let you off so cheap, 
but teach you a lesson, which you will not be in a hurry to forget. Give me 
your name, if you please, and then the Devil be with you.’ The man by this 
time was in a pitiable plight and looked for all the world like a beaten hound 
with all its whining and whimpering. Others, however, interfered and asked 
Mr. Ghose to accept the European’s frequently repeated apologies and to 
forgive him. Mr. Ghose was obliged to listen to the peace-makers and let the 
man go his way, a sadder, but let us hope, a wiser mav. He will not again be 
in ahurry to insult a countryman of Mr. Ghose, unless indeed he be absolutely 
lost to all sense of shame. It is indeed a thousand pities that every Indian 
gentleman whois offered an affront by men of the same kidney as the hero of 
this story, does not rise equal to the occasion and hit back as Mr. Ghose did,” 


54. The Gadgadit reports the same incident and makes the following 
comments thereon:—One is at a loss to account 
. wee Sede Bp for the aversion felt by the Europeans to the black 
29th Sept. a Peilta OU) skin, We wonder why the Europeans should betray 
such a peculiar dislike towards the black skin, when 
they never show any repugnance to wearing black coats or shoes and 
keeping black horses or dogs, Cases like the above are of very common 
c3currence and they generally end in the insolent Europeans being compelled 
to eat humble pie by tendering an unqualified apology. The Europeans, 
it may be remarked, cannot get on in this country without the aid of 
the black-skinned people. They have to depend on the latter at every 
turn and itis owing to them that they are enabled to put thousands and 
lakhs of rupees into their pockets. If they harbour such an unconquerable 
aversion to the black skin, why should they come out to this country at all+ 
[The Moda Vritta, in writing on the subject in a somewhat similar. strain, 
observes that natives travelling by the first. or second class should always assert 
their rights and never be caunted by the insolent or overbearing behaviour of 
. Europeans. | 
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55. Commenting on the remarks made by the Zimes of India on the 
7 _ . attitude of the Bombay Corporation in throwing out 
Comments on the rejechon a motion for voting an address of welcome to Lord 
r | ry Prog = ots an. Kitchener, the -Kaiser-e-Hind says :—* It is a pity 
address of welcome to Lord that our contemporary in hisangry prejudice is unable 
Kitchener. _ to see that a political disquisition on the policy of 
9 a ag > Sa the South African war would have been out of place 
Telim (50), Sept. -s=~=~*«é‘i @ Od like the Corporation and on an occasion 
| when the proposal was to present an address to a 
Military General, who was supposed to do his duty whether he approved of its 
policy or not. But the Times of India may be sure that the ineffectual sneer in 
which he indulges at the want of candour in Mr, Mehta and those who voted 
with him is as unfounded as it is misplaced. Mr. Mehta has never concealed 
his views as to the policy of the South African war so far as India is concerned. 
Ina public meeting which was held at Calcutta, he was not afraid to point 
out that whatever may be said as to the establishment of a South African 
Empire from the English point of view, and especially the Jingo-English point 
of view, this country had no reason to go into ecstasies over the successful 
accomplishment of this Jmperialistic conception. English Colonies have never 
looked favourably upon their dark fellow-subjects of the Indian Empire. 
British and Boer are both of one mind to keep down dark skins in favour of 
white skins, They both combine in treating them as coolies! However the 
mother-country may deceive herself, her colonies are too powerful to be 
baulked or resisted on any question on which they hold strong prejudices,” 
[The Akhbdr-e-Islém, on the other hand, disapproves of the step taken by 
the Corporation in rejecting Mr. Kabraji’s motion for an address of welcome 
to Lord Kitchener. -'lhe paper observes :—We do not deny that some of Lord 
Kitchener’s actions in the Soudan have tended to hurt the feelings of the 
Muhammadans, but we do not quite see why that circumstance should 
have prevented the Corporation from according honour to one to whom honour 
is undoubtedly due. Lord Kitchener hason many occasions rendered signal 
services to the Empire and his brilliant victories in South Africa alone 
constitute a sufficient ground for an address being accorded to him by the local 
Corporation, It is, however, a pity that that body should have made itself the 
laughing stock of the general public by rejecting Mr. Kabraji’s motion. ] 


06, ‘There isa class of people who take delight in getting up addresses in 
Gujardti (16), 28th Sept honour of all sorts of people.......... Lord Kitchener is 
oi ale , “P"> appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Indian forces. 
They find in this appointment an excellent op- 
portunity to make a parade of their loyalty. All sorts of great men might 
visit these shores for their own business or pleasure or to undertake official 
duties. It would be a positive nuisance if the Corporation were called upon to 
vote addresses and caskets to all these folks. Some line of distinction must be 
drawn somewhere. The Bombay Corporation, we know, presented no farewell 
address to Lord Dufferin and for excellent reasons. There must be some excep- 
tional grounds to induce the Corporation to stamp the recipient with their mark 
of recognition. Mr. Kabrajee cited the instance of Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee. 
The parallel was most inappropriate. Mr, Dadabhai was a member of the Corpo- 
ration and has won an abiding place in the hearts of his countrymen. It isa pity 
Mr. Kabrajee brought forward his motion without observing the usual precau- 
tion of consulting his colleagues on the Corporation, and what was worse, he 
tried to support it on grounds which he ought never to have put forward. He 
knew well enough that when the hero of Kandahar retired from India, the 
Corporation never thought of presenting to him any address. He knew also 
that his motion was looked upon with strong disapproval at least by some of 
the Corporators and yet he proceeded to place the Corporation in a false — 
position,’’ 
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57. The same paper in its vernacular columns writes :—Lord Kitchener’ s 
Secstee name has become now-a-days a household word in Eng - 
9 rt Beydft Vejey (27), ee , Jand. His Lordship has undoubtedly rendered valuable 
ink: services to Great Britain and it is not improbable that 
rae? future historians will rank him with renowned Generals 
of the stamp of Wellington and Washington. But the fact, nevertheless, remains 
that the new Commander-in-Chief has not hitherto put to his credit a single act 
calculated to win for him the affections or gratitude of the Indian public. Not- 
withstanding this, an ultra-loyalist member of the Bombay Corporation, 
Mr. K. N. Kabraji, recently brought forward a motion before that body proposing 
an address of welcome to Lord Kitchener on his arrival in India. The motion 
was entirely out of place, inasmuch as the person to whom the honour was pro- 
posed to be accorded, however exalted in position otherwise, had not rendered 
such signal services to this country as to warrant the Corporation in departing 
from its established precedents and voting him an adiress of welcome. 
Mr. Kabraji had not taken care to consult his colleagues on the question 
and, as was to be expected, his motion was rejected by a large majority. As 
we have said above, Lord Kitchener’s career did not in the least affect the 
merits of Mr. Kabraji’s motion; but we may as well take the opportunity to 
make a few discursive remarks ou that point. Weare loth to give credit to 
the veteran General for pursuing a humane and generous policy in warfare and 
it is doubtful if he has helped in any way to promote the prestige of the British 
Empire. The desecration of the Mahdi’s tomb will ever remain as a slur on the 
reputation of the British nation. The political consequences of the incident, 
too, have been prejudicial to the stabiiity of British rule, for it has tended to 
hurt the religious feelings of the Muhammuidan subjects of the British Empire, 
who can be counted by millions. The Indian public again cannot look back 
with equable feelings on the campaign in the Soudan, for the injustice done to 
them in the matter of the expenditure of the Indian Contingent sent to Eeypt 
is still rankling in their minds. Lord Kitchener’s latest achievement is his 
victory over the Boers, but we fail to see how it has helped to promote India’s 
well-being, It is to be regretted that Mr. Kabraji should have paid scant 
attention to these considerations and put the Corporation into an awkward and 
unenviable position, [The Shri Saydji Vijay makes somewhat similar com- 
ments. It indulges in some personal side-thursts at Mr. Kubraji, remarking, 
for instance, that bis ‘innate <ervility and cringing habits’ are often seen 
masquerading under the imposing garb of loyalty. It proceeds to observe :— 
‘The Corporation is not an association whose main duty consists in voting 
addresses of welcome or farewell to all officers who may arrive in or depart 
from this country. Its legitimate object is to safeguard the interests of the 
city, and as such it is competent for it to extend marks of honour only to such 
men as co-operate with it in promoting that object. ‘The Corporation no doubt 
presents addresses of welcome to Governors and Viceroys, but that is an ex- 
ceptional case. Such addresses serve a very useful purpose, inasmuch as they 
afford to the people an inkling into the policy of the rulers who cone out 
here to sway their destinies. | 


58. Mr. Kabraji had brought a motion before the Bombay Municipal 
‘ Corporation for presenting an address to Lord Kit- 

chener, the future Commander-in-Chief of India, 
He eulogized Lord Kitchener as the pacificator of South Africa, but omitted all 
reference tothe confinement of Boer women and children in concentration 
camps and to the necessity felt by Lord Kitchener for calling out a vast 
army for subjugating a handful of Boers, Mr. Watcha checked Mr, Kabraji’s 
enthusiasm a little by asking whether Lord Kitchener's claim to an address 
was to be based onthe fact of his desecration of the Mahadi’s tomb. The 
Honourable Mr. Mebta admitted that Lord Kitchener had, by the ability shown 
by him in South Africa, won golden opinions from all partics in Kngland ; but 
at the same time Mr. Mebta declared that India was really not interested in the 
war in the Soudan though some persons, in order to saddle upon India the cost 
of the war, had attempted to show that it had been undertaken for our benefit. 
Mr. Kabraji’s motion was happily rejected on the ground of a want of 
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precedent, in spite of the threats held out by the Times of India that the 
members voting against it would lay themselves open to the charge of 
disloyalty. 


59. “A petition signed by nearly one hundred residents of the 
Tho City _Iniprovement Colaba Causeway has been submitted to the Chairman 
Trust and the Colaba project. 0d Members of Bombay Improvement Trust, asking 
Voice of India (14), 4th them to reserve a large piece of land on the west of 
Oct. ; Rdst Gofiwr (25), 28th the Causeway asa breathing space and a recreation 
stintle ground, Considering the congested state of the locali- 
ty which has been recently built upon with amazing rapidity, and also 
having regard to the fact that the said plot lies on the west and is probably the 
only’ open space in that particular part of the district from which the residents 
get some sea-breeze, the request of the memorialists seems to be reasonable. It 
is but natural that the Improvement Trust should try to make as much money 
as possible by leasing all the vacant plots available for building purposes, but 
the health of the public, and not revenue, must be their first consideration. 
The Colaba Causeway has already grown into a thickly-populated district, and it 
behoves the Trustees to let it possess at leastone decent ‘lung’ which, as the 
petitioners say, may be reserved both as a breathing space and recreation 
ground,” (The Rdst Goftédr makes similar sommnenta, | 


Native States. 


60. The Mahrdatta makes the following comments on Prince Victor 


Dhulipsingh’s bankruptcy :—‘‘It is scarcely 75 years 
| esnpeng on the insol- since the Punjdb was the seat of an independent 
vency of Prince Victor Dhu- ae 4 waled b , , , 
lipsingh, ingdom and ruled over by warrior who is said to 

Mahraitta (8), 28th Sept. have combined in him the qualities of a Louis XI 

anda Charles the Bold, and whose friendship was 

cherished by the British rulers in India as a valuable possession, And now we 

see his great-grandson filing a bankruptcy schedule in a London Law Court. 

Here is a vivid picture of some of the disastrous effects which foreign rule has 
wrought upon the indigenous aristocracy of India.” 


61. The last annual Admin‘stration Report of the P4lanpur State shows 
that the private expenditure of the Dewan is increas. 
Alleged maladministration ing by leaps and bounds, It has at present actually 
apes Valanpar Me. swollen to a larger figure than the expenditure 
athtiwadno Limdyati (66), ° : - | ems : 
28th Sept. incurred for carrying on the general administration 
of the State. His Highness has borrowed twelve 
Jakhs from the British Government and presumably his liabilities are not con- 
fined to that umount alone, These debts have been necessitated not by the 
exigencies of administration but by the growing increase in His Highness’s 
private expenditure and have been debited as a charge upon the State Treasury. 
Such a course is hardly fair to the subjects of the State and the injustice there- 
ot is aggravated by the fact that His Highness has got a large amount of 
cash in his private treasury. ‘This fact had somehow or other reached the ears 
of Mr. FitzGerald, late Political Superintendent, Palanpur, who is said to have 
administered some wholesome advice to the Dewan on the subject. The late — 
Karbhari, Mr, Dulabhji Dharmshi Ved, was suspected of having divulged the 
secret and was presuinably on that account removed from office as soon as 
Mr, FitzGerald went to England on furlough. It is further reported that a sum 
of Rs. 80,000 was spent by the Dewan through a Parsi gentleman of Bombay 
with a view to get Mr. FitzGerald transferred from Pdlanpur on _ his 
return from leave. Mr. FitzGerald, as we know, has been transferred to 
Mahi Kéantha, but whether the transfer was the result of pure accident 
or whether it was brought about by ‘hatpat and intrigue is extremely 
problematical. The present Political Superintendent is quitea simpleton and is — 
easily led away by flatterers and we would, therefore, urge Government in the 
interests of the State to reappoint Mr, FitzGerald in his place. 
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62, Itis strange that Government should not have thought fit to take 
(Ale he ay conduct of the Mukhi of Kochrab 
| medabad) in spite of grave and persistent com- 
of the Mukhi of Kochrab plaints about his Sich -haededneis We intend here 
(Daskroi Taluka, Ahmedaba:!), , , : | ' 
Nyiya Darshak (70), 1st tO draw their attention to one of his recent mis- 
2 ae ae meanours. A few months ago a girl of 10 was 
thrown into a well by some robbers. Fortunately she 
survived and her uncle having lodged a complaint with the proper authorities, 
the culprits were arrested, but they managed to effect their escape from Police 
custody chiefly through the help of the Mukhi. Shortly after, they were 
re-arrested and are at present committed tothe Sessions for trial. The Mukhi’s 
guilt in abetting the accused to escape from Police custody is quite clear and 
we fail to see why Government should not institute criminal proceedings against 
him immediately. We have already drawn ‘the attention of Govern- 
ment in previous issues of our paper to various other misdemeanours on the part 
of the Mukhi. Unless Government or the Collector of Ahmedabad take 
vigorous steps to check the Mukhi’s high-handedness, we shall be compelled 


to go on exposing further instances of his misconduct, as they come to our 
notice, from time to time. 


Alleged high-handedness 


63. A Savantvddi correspondent writes to the Belgaum Samdchdr :—~The 
State Engineer has promptly put up the steps of the 
Affairs in the Sdvantvadi (Qaptain’s bungalow; I cannot say whether this was 
—s 1a. ro, the result of the remarks made in my previous letter 
ellaum Sumachir (90), | a : ee 
29th Sept. about his dilatoriness. This circumstance shows that 
work is done readily either when it is likely to attract 
the notice of some European or when the person responsible for it is taken to task. 
As an instance of the Politieal Agent’s inconsistency, I may mention the case 
of the sheri lands belonging to this State and situate in Vengurla. The 
Political Agent had at first given his sanction to the auction held by the 
Kamavisdar of Vadi whereby the said lands weve leased for a sum of Rs. 57. 
An application was, however, subseyuently received wherein the applicant 
stated that he was ready to pay a larger amount for the lind, ‘Thereupon the 
Political Agent at once found fault with the Kamavisdar for leasing the lands 
for a smaller amount. The Political Agent is under the influence of the law 
officers of the State and it was through the latter’s influence that sanads were 
granted to some persons authorising them to practise as pleaders in the State. 
The Political Agent squandcrs the money belonging to the State in any manner 
he likes, ‘To illustrate this contention, I may refer to the expenditure incurred 
on furnishing the State Surgeon’s bungalow and on the purchase of the motor 
car, &c. It has been decided to pension off Mr. Ajgaonkar, Kamavisdar of Peta 
Kudal; butno one has yet been appointel in his place. It is not known 


whether Mr. Ajgaonkar is still retained in office, because he has not yet paid off 
the debt due from him to the State. 


64. The Prekshak comments as follows on Aundh affairs :—There are two 
ane | Mabdals of the Aundh State in the Bij4pur District. 
(Sethe) of the Aundh State phe inbuhitenss of the. Mehéle were bard hit by 
Pr chehak (36). 30th Sent. amine last year and relief measures such as the 
ae enh nee starting of Aired works, the advance of takavi loans 
and the granting of,suspensions of land revenue were promptly undertaken on a 
large scale and at a considerable cost to the State. This year, too, there was 
no improvement in the condition of those people and relief was urgently 
required, but as it was withheld, they were obliged to resort tothe relief works 
started in British territory. They brought their condition to the notice of the 
Collector of Bijapur by stopping his carriage and presenting a petition to him. 
showing the urgency of relief in their case. The Collector of Bijépur forward- 
ed the petition to the Political Agent of Aundh, who forwarded it in his turn to 
the Chief for the necessary action. We wonder why the Ka4rbhéri allowed 
the matter to reach such an acute stage, when timely action could have met the 
necessities of the case. The Kdarbhari is solely responsible for creating a 
dislike of the Chief’s rule in the minds of the people residing in the Mahals 
in the Bijdpur District. This incident in itself is sufficient to prove his 
incompetency to hold his present responsible post, We beg to invite the atten- 
tion of the authorities concerned to this matter. 
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Intélligence extracted from the Press. 


65. For three years past, the inhabitants of Velas (Ratnagiri) have 


A movement to erect a 
monument to the memory of 
Nana Fadnavis. 

Mumbai Vathhav (120), 
3rd Oct.; Satya Shodhak 
(135), 28th Sept. 


krishna Joshi has come 


been celebrating the anniversary of the great 
Maratha statesman Nana Fadnavis in the temple of 
Shree Kalbhairao in the said village, They propose 
to repair the: temple by way of a monument to the 
memory of Nana Fadnavis and are trying to collect 
subscriptions for the purpose. One Keshav Bal- 
to Bombay and has succeeded in getting appointed a 


Nana Fadnavis Memorial Fund Committee, with Dr. M. G. Deshmukh and 
M. R. Bodas, M.A, LU.B., as Treasurers, [The Satya Shodiak publishes a 
somewhat similar account.] - 


€4, Alarge meeting of the Muhammadans was convened yester-evening 


Meeting of the Muham- 
madans at Bombay in com- 
memoration of the anniver- 
sary of the death of the late 
Amir of Cabul. 
 Katser-eeHind (20), 28th 
Sept. 


at the Muzaffarabad Hall, Grant Road, by the Bom- 
bay Agent of the Amir to commemorate the anniversary 
of the death of the late Amir Abdur Rahman in 
pursuance of orders from Cabul, The chief item in 
the proceedings was the performance of the JZoulud-e- 
Sharif ceremony which lasted for nearly anhour. A 
number of prominent Muhammadan gentlemen had 


attended the meeting, to some of whom shawls were presented in the name of 
Amir Habibullah, The premises of Muzaffarabad Hall were splendidly illu- 
minated and light refreshments were served to the guests. 


67. The Shri Saydji Vijay publishes a detailed account of the daring escape 


Successful escape of some 
ander-trial prisoners from 
Police Custody at Petlad 
(Baroda). 

Shri Sayadjt Vijay (27), 
27th Sept.; Kesari (112), 80th 


Sept. 


of some 16 dacoits, who were confined as under-trial 
prisoners in the Petlad jail, but who managed to elude 
the Police guard set to keep watch over them, 
and arming themselves with the weapons of the 
Police opened fire upon them and successfully effected 
their escape, carrying away some cash from the trea- 
sury in the jail compound. The paper says that 


. with the forthcoming Con- 


information of the escape of the dacoits has been communicated by wire to all 
places in the neighbourhood and that it is hoped that they will be re-captured 
shortly. [The Kesavi and some other papers of the week reproduce the above 
account from the Shri Saydaji Vijay. | 


68. The Kesart publishes brief accounts of public Ganpati celebra- 
tions held at the following places :—Bankipore, 
Accounts of public Gan- Kidderpore (Calcutta), Murar, Benares, Balpur, 
59 en at various Badnera, Sajapur (Malva), Sangamner, Béarsi, Mddha, 
*"Kesari (112), 30th Sept. 2nd Gargoti. At Bankipur, two lectures were 
delivered by Babu Purnendu) Narayan Singh, 
M.A., B.L., and Babu Bhagavati Sahay, M.A., B.L., on ‘ Pooja and its objects’ 
and ‘ the existence of God,’ respectively. At Kidderpore, the celebration was held 
for the first time under the auspices of the Deccan Maharashtra Union Club. 
At Benares, the celebration was held at the Maharashtra Chhatra Mandir 
(Maratha Students’ Lodge). At Badnera, the Railway employés took the lead in 
holding the celebration, Kirtans and Puran-readings were included in the 
programmes of most of the celebrations. 


69. Another meeting of the members of the Working Committee of the 
forth coming Congress was held on Tuesday last in 

Preparations in connection the Gujaradt Sabha Rooms. Mr. A, K. Setna, Bar.- 
poole yg ei at-Law, was in the chair. At this meeting the sub- 
ePraja Bandhu (23), 28th Committees formed at the last meeting for drafting 
Sept., Eng, cols. rules, for appointing Congress volunteers and for 
fixing the prices of tickets for admission to the Con- 

gress mandap, submitted their reports. The pfoposals embodied in these reports 
were with certain modifications passed. The proposal to charge a certain fee 
for enlisting a personas a volunteer was subjected toa lengthy discussion, 
and it was ultimately resolved that no such fee should be charged. As 
regards the volunteers, it was settled that no one below the age of eighteen 
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should be selected, and that preference should be given to English-knowing 
youths and to those residing in Ahmedabad. The Congress volunteers will have 
to be in attendance from 22nd to 29th December, and the Exhibition volunteers 
for about a fortnight. It is gratifying to note that Mr, Chimanlal N. Thakor, 
Bar.-at-Law, is appointed Superintendent of the Volunteer Corps. Knowing, 
as we do, that it is not an’ easy matter to control a large number of youths we 
think the selection of Mr. Thakor, who possesses the requisite tact, is in 
every way satisfactory. After this, sanction was given with certain modifi- 
eations to the rates for the several kinds of tickets proposed by the sub- 
committee appointed for the purpose at the last meeting. We understand 
that the plan for the Congress Mandap has been prepared by some 
gentlemen from Baroda to whom a vote of thanks was also. passed. It is 
understood that the forthcoming Congress will be probably held here on the 
24th, 25th and 26th December next. We also understand that Mr. Seddon, the 
Administrator of Jdmnagar State, has subscribed Rs. 500 and His Highness the 
Raja Saheb of Devgadh Baria Ks. 400 to the Congress Exhibition Fund. 


70. ‘“ We understand that plague of a rather virulent type is at present 
Preparations in connection raging in Dharwar, | It is to be feared that this will deter 
with the ensuing Provincial @ large number of people from going there to take 
and Social Conferences at part in the Provincial and Social Conferences which 
Dharwar. x) ogy, Will meetin the city during the next month, It is, 
3 Praja Bandhu (23), 26th despite this fact, gratifying to note that the local 
ept., Kug. cols. ° ; 
leaders have not lost heart, and are trying their 
utmost to make the Conferences successful. The plague has upset the 
arrangement previously contemplated by which the Durbar Hall was to be 
utilized for accommodating the delegates and for which permission had already 
been granted by the Collector. Some other arrangement will have to be 
made now as the Mamlatdar’s office has been recently shifted to the Durbar 
Hall. In the meanwhile, however, tlie local leaders have asked Mr. Wacha’s 
advice in the matter which will determine the line of future action. We trust, 
however, that the idea of holding both the gatherings at Dharwar will not 
be given up,as the necessary arrangements in connection therewith have 
been alreacy made.” 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Govyernmont. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 5th October 1902, 
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Idar (K&thidwdr): Adverse comments on a circular alleged to have been 
issued by His Highness the Maharaja of—reserving certain appointments 
in the State service for Rajputs bet’ is sac o0s 44, 
Sdvantvaddi State: Affairs in the — sos ae ose 45 
In telligence extracted from the Press— 
A case of dacoity on the Fulpada Road, Surat ue eee 50 
Nana Fadnavis Memorial Fund ‘ae ae iss 4.7 
Plague.at Chopda (Khaéndesh) oT 49 
Successful escape of some under-trial prisoners from the Potlad (Baroda) Jail. ay | 
The Bombay Provincial Conference baa aa ove bas 48 
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No. Name of Publication Where Published, Edition. 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian — ...; Bombay... .| Weekly ... 
2 | Bombay Weekly Echo - Do. Do. 
3 | Daily Telegraph and, Poona | Daily 
Deccan Herald. | 
4 | East and West .| Bombay... ...| Monthly 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ..| Do. | Weekly ... | 
6 | Karachi Chronicle .| Karachi .. eee 
7 | K&thidwdr Times ee Rajkot ... | Daily 
8 | Mahratta ... — “ed Poona vos}. WY COKIY ,.. 
g | Phoenix ee Karachi .,. ...| Bi-weekly 
10 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona i Daily «. 
| and Military Gazette. | ; 
11 | Railway Times ... ..., Bombay... .| Weekly... 
12 | Sind Gazette vs Kardchi ... 3i-weekly 
13 | Sind Times af Do: | Do. 
14 | Voice of India . Bombay... ote Weekly ... 
| | | 
| ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI, | | 
15 | Deshabhakta .| Baroda ,. | Weekly ... 
16 Gujarati sid Bombay... | Do. 
17 | Gujarat Mitra ie Surat Do. 
18 | Gujarat Punch J Ahmedabad al Do. : 
19 .| Hindi Punch ., Bombay al ee 
20 | Kaiser-e-Hind _,.. Vo, one ‘Do. 
21  Kéthidwar News. ai) Baikot«.;, ...| Bi-weekly 
22 Kathidwar Times ak SMO ans ad Do. eve 
23 | Praja Bandhu s.. ° Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... 
24 |Rajapatrika ve ee Do. em Bee 2”. 9 
25 | Rast Goftar sca wok Bombay Fat ae 9 Pe 
26 |Satya Vakta oa ie 20, ...| Fortnightly 
27 | Shri Saydji Vijay ..( Baroda... — ...| Weekly ... 
98 |Surys Prakash ... 4 Surat... nS, ake | Ce 
ANGLO-Ka’NARESE. 
99 | Réjahansa... ove »»o| Dharwar wo] Weekly see 


ay, 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1902.) 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, Circulas 
tion, 

.| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 35 ie 240 
Frank Baptista 500 
Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former! 

employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. . te 

| Frauk Baptista ase ‘ ve 18. 500 

.| K. Natarajan (Madrasi BrAliman) ; 35 500 

| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 a 400 

| Pratdprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hind 

(N4gar) ; 35. ce oe 
| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. 
| Nominal editor, J4far Fadu; Muhammadan 450 
(IXhoja); 49. 
Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 

| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 500 

| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 41 1,000 

| Colonel Cory ; Purcvent; 62; a retired 

Military officer. : sg 

.| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 150 

| Behramji Merwaénji Malabari; Parsi ; 60 1,000 

| Vasantlal Sunderlal Deséi; Hindu (NA&gar 1,000 

Brahman); 41. 
| Ichh4ram Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Surti; 4,000 
Bania) ; 49. 

| Hormasji Jamsbedji; Parsi; 43 one 600 

.| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parai ; 43 800 

| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi;53  ,,, we! ~=— 3,200 
Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 40 ... — 460 

| Bhol4nath Vishwan&th; Hindu (Audich 480 

Brahman) ; 34. 
Jeth4lal Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 500 
man) ; 34. 

| Trikaml4l Mohanlal ; Hindu (Bania); 26 _,,., 200 
PAllonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi ie en re 
Keshavl4l Harivithald4s; Hindu (ShrimAli 55C 

Bania); 37, 

| Méneklal Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 24 —...|_- 4,200 

Umedram Nagind#s JD4y4bhii; Hindu 250 
(Bania) ; 25. 

Divakarpant Jathwr; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman); 40- 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, tion. 
ANGLO-MaRATHI. 
30 | Dnydn Chakshu ... al F OOM sn «| Weekly ,.. -».| Bhau Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brdéh- 550 
man); 58, 
31 | Dny&noday se eee] OUR vce er ens spot PROVs SATs 2. S00 DOCU ees sus ves 625 
32 | Dnydn Prakash ,,, Poona ee. mn | Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 600 
Brdhman); 35 
33 |Indu Prakdsh ... .«+| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being Damodar S&vldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
34 | Maratha Deen Bandhu ,,,| Kolhapur .| Weekly... ..| S&vlaram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 1,500 
(Maratha) ; 28. 
30 | Native Opinion ... »».| Bombay... .| Bi-weekly .| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 31. | 
36 | Prekshak... see veo] SOMME ni | Weekly... ...| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhaéda 300 
Brahman) ; 31. 
37 |Samarth ... a >| Kolh&pur ‘ay OO. «| Waman Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 850 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. 
38 | Shahu Vijay... soil Oe ak. ee .»»| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 400 
man); 28. 
39 | Shri Say4ji Vijay .».| Baroda ... Do. ...| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ;} 4,000 
39. 
40 {| Subodh Patrika... | Bombay... wa a «| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 900 
| ) 28. 
41 | Sudhdrak ... or .| Poona ‘ot De .».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,900 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. : 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. | 
42 | O Anglo-Lusitano ..| Bombay.e. ».| Weekly ... .| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 ... — oe 900 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIUM. 
43 | O Bombaense .| Bombay... oo.| Weekly... ..| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese; 35 ‘es 500 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
44 | Al-Hag | Sukkur ... .| Weekly ... we! (1) Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muham-|_ 1,100 
madan (Pathan); 30. 
(2) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadan ; 82. 
45 | Prabhat ... eee «|Hyderabad| Do.  o- .| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 41 600 
(Sind). 
AnGLo-UrRpv. 
46 {| Muslim Heraid ... .| Bombayee. .| Daily ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,110 
Muhammadan ; 28. 
} EncLisH, MARa'THI AND 
GUJARATI. 
47 | Baroda Vatsal .., w.| Baroda oe .-| Weekly ,.. .| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 69 ... 665 
ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND | 
KANARESE. | | 
48 | Karn&tak Patra ,.. ...| Dharw4r ...| Weekly ,.. ,..| Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) ; 63, 
GUJARATI. | 
49 | Aftdb-e-Hind ., Bombay... .| Daily ane ae 
50 | Akhb4r-e-lsldm ... «».| Bombay... ve.| Daily ua :y Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
8, 
61 | Akhb4r-e-Soudagar Os we re.| Do. me .../ Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 47 2,500 
52 | Bombay Patrika ... Bors | Weekly. . ..-, Balubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania);} —... 
age 30. 
53 | Bombay Sam4char el oe eee 8 OI a oes Kaipors Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ;} 4,000 
| rsi ; 33. : 
54 | Broach Mitra... »».| Broach ,,, ...| Weekly .., ans 2 TOF Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujar&ti 700 
hman) ; 33. 7 
55 | Broach Samfchér... ..., Do. ,,, vee Do. ooo vee, Ardeshar Dinsha GAndhi; Pfrsi ; 44... i 500 
56 | Deshi Mitra gees: nose» ae. ae ..|Kashidés Bhagvénd4és ; Hindu (K&chia, i.e, 8) 1,200 


/ vegetable seller); 43. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. yg 
GusaRATI—continued. 
a *Deshotkarsh ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... .| Manekl4l Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 30 
| ne Brahman ; 35. 
58 | Din Mani a -ee} Broach ... Bs ie . "tees + pagpemnes Surti; Hindu (Kdéyastha 125 
ania); 24, 
59 | Fursad ... aoe .. | Bombay... .| Monthly... -«»| Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi; 43 ... 600 
60 | Gadgad4t Do. .| Weekly «.. gong! Manchhdr4m; Hindu (Dassoda| 1,000 
ania); 36. 
61 Gap Sap ... ca: Be een ---| Fortnightly ., Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzban ; Parsi ; 27 425 
62 | Hitechchhu .| Ahmedabad .| Weekly ... .o.| K4lidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Srivak Bania) ; 43, 400 
63 | J&m-e-Jahdnooma .| Bombay... ist Os ...| Ratanshaw Framji Ach&aria ; Parsi; 2 1,000 
564 |J4m-e-Jamsned ... Do. 3 Daily | Jehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi ; 54 3,000 
65 | Kaira Vartamén ... | Kaira ms Weekly .| Kahandis Fulchand; Hindu (Shravak| +» 
| Bania) ; 55. 
66 | Kathidwddno Himdyati...,) Ahmedabad...) Do. OO ee ee eae si 
) : | = | 
67 | Nagar Charcha or the] Bombay... “| Daily ss:| Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor; Parsi; 33. | 500 
Topics. | | 
68 | N vedi Prak4sh .. Navs4ri... sl Do. 5 | Rustamji Jamispji; Parsi ; 54 ... 800 
69 | Nure Elam .| Bombay... Be Monthly... vo} Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi; 36 600 
| | 
70 | Nydyadarshak .. | Akmedabad ...; Fortnightly ...! Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shriméli 200 
: Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
cl | Praja Mitra | Karachi... .| Bi-weekly .| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 33 400 
72 «| Praja Pokar | Surat re Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 43 ... 400 
70 | Punch Dand .| Bombay... at De. am) nes Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti B; 18) 5; 800 
74 | Samsher Bahédur Ahmedabad Do. a — Raichand; Hindu ~ (Shravak 200 
Sania); 59. 
75 |Sinj Vartaman ...| Bombay... Ay 1 ee eene even ecrioiy Cunee irra mr i 
76 =| Stri Bodh... Do. ..| Monthly... .| Pallonji Burjorji Des&i ; Parsi 406 
T7 Surat Akhbar | Surat ‘eoe] Weekly vee .| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 4.7 300 
"8 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha Vo. .».| Anopsi Manekl4l Visasharmali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
| 32. 
79 =| Vishvadarshan ..| Kaira oe | Do. .| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br&h-} oe 
| man); 2v., 
HINDI. | 
80 | Pandit TFPoonk sa eee} Weekly ... - wong Gangaram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 176 
i i nr 
| Jari); 41. 
8} | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Pombay. ve eee |” Nee ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar} 6,200 
cbar. , | Brahman) 3 i 
KA’NARESE, 
82 | Digvijaya ... ae ...| Gadag a Weekly ...| Shankrapa Gadigeppa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
: (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. 
83 | Hubli Patra .| Hubli vee 6, % .../ Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
: Brahman); 32. 
84 | Karndtak Vritta.:. ..( Dharwar ee! Do. .|(1) Shivriam Mahadev Khanolkar ; Hinduj 800 
| (Karh4da Brahman); 31. 
| (2) Annachirya Bélachérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 33. 
85 | Loki Bandhu ... Be aks cal ae eae ...| Gurura4o R&aghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 150 
| (Deshasth Brihman) ; 39. 
86 | Loka Mitra | Haveri (Dhar-| Do, ... .|Gundo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| war), : Brahman) ; 26. ere 
87 | Rasik Ranjini_... sid See 4. oes! S20, s -..| Gaurishankar Ramprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
East 
MaRATHI. | 7 . | 
| w . 
88 ,Arunodaya vw Fie lw oe al ... Weekly ... .. Késhinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 300 
| Brahman); 58. See, 
89 | A’rydvart «. ii «| Dhulia ... aoe oe? eee ...| Withal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| | | Brahman); 39. — 
¢Q | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum OA: 3 ae »..) Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 325 
39, . i | 
9] | Bramhodaya ite -».| Kolhapur .../ Fortnightly ... eee ees Sia 
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Mara’THI—continued. | 
92 | Chandanshu ee .| Tasgaon -e| Weekly... »s»| RAmchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De-|_ ... 
| shasth Brahman); 31. 
93 | Chandrakant... eo| Chikodi ost DO. see .-»| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| pawan Brahman); 38. 
94 | Chandrodaya eee eee! Chiplun we a ..| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Ohitp&wan 250 
Brahman); 36. 
95 | Chikitsak... vee ‘+| Belgaum | Do. .| Abaji Ramchandra Sf4vant ; Hindu (Maratha); 600 
40. 
96 | Chitragupta --| Karad ... a on | Jagannath Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda| ... 
Brahman) ; 36. 
97 | Dakshin Vritta ... | Kolhapur 2 ere se+| Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 129 
senlya Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 65. 
98 | Deen Mitr ee-| Bombay... A ee a .| Sad4shivy Vishvanath Mayadev; Hindu 1,000 
| (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
99 | Deshakdlavartaman — ...| Erandol i we .| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
Brdhman), 39. 
100 | Dharwar Vritta ... .| Dharwar WG, Rao Saheb org | Ramchandra Joglekar ; 800 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 54. 
101 | Dnydn Sagar .| Kolhapur wil DO .| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sd4rasvat Brah- 250 
man); 38. 
102 | Gurékhi ... ...| Bombay... sat 20 .., Vinayak Narayan Bhate; Hindu (Karh4da} 2,400 
| | Brahman) ; 42. 
1603 | Gurdkhi ... 08 jet Oe, see! Daily see Do. do. 5,000 
104 | Hindu Punch ... .| Thana ‘J Weekly ... s Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitp&wan 800 
| | Brdhman) ; 38. 
105 | Jagaddédarsh ‘a | Ahmednagar ...' Do. -e+| K4shinath Bahiraév Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
| | pawan Brihman) ; 52. 
106 | Jagadhitechchhu .| Poona <: e .... Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 3,200 
| | wan Braéhman) ; 72. 

107 | Jagatsamachar ... .| Thana ee | ae | Lrimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kéyasth 400 
3 Prabhu) ; 38. , 
108 | K4l eee} Poona. Do. .»-| Shivrim. Mahadev Para@njpe, M.A.; Hindu| 3,800 

(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 
109 | Kalpataru... .| Sholapur »+| Do. ..| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Brahman) ; 45. 
110 | Karmanuk vee! PoOnaees ve} Do, .| Hari hc gar Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan} 3,900 
| | Braliman) ; 39. 
111 | Keral JCokil ...' Bombay... 4 Monthly | Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da} 2,000 
| | Brahman) ; 47. 
112 | Kesari | Poona me Weekly ... ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B; Hindu| 23,000 
! ! (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 
113 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...! Dhulia ... bei RSS a .| Bhau Raoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Brahman) ; 25. 
114 } Khdndesh Vaibhav Do. oe ...| Balwant Janardan Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
| pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
115 | Kumta Vritta | Rumte.... Do. ..., Lakshman Babur4o Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 75 
Brakman) ; 44. 
116 | Lokamata ,. aa ». | Vengurla Do. ..., Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| Brdhman) ;. 25. 
| | 
117 | Lokaseva ... ins ., N4sik : \ Dai | Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan 100 
! | | Brahman) ; 38. | 
118 | Mah4rdshtra Vritta .,| Sdtdra ... ey ae . Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 160 
| 36. 
: | 
119 | Moda Vritta Wai gt: ee | Késhinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
: | Bribman) ; 46. 
120 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... oes] Daily ee} Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
e _ pawan Bréhman) ; 41. 
121 | Mumbai Vaibhav sack ve Weekly ... ove Do. do. sod 1,800 
122 | Nagar Sam4chér..., ...| Ahmednagar ae ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
123; Nasik Vritta ... 4... Nasik ...  ,,., Do. .. ,..| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 450 
Brahman); 27. | 
124 | Nip4ni Vaibhay ,,, iad Nipani ,., ey si ia Ramchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 83 
Brahman). | 
1256 | Nydy4 Sindhu ,,, «+, Ahmcdnagar ...) Do... «| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brihman) ; 30. 
126 | Pandhari Bhushan oct PanGMarOdr = 441 Do. ie se} Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 150 
‘ . Brdhman) ; dl. 
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127 | Pandhari Mitr& ... _—.,.| Pandharpur__,,,| Weekly .., .| Govind Sakh4r4m Bidker; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Br&hman) ; 39. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav ... .| Vadgaon Do. . «| Ganesh Mahddev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika +] Jalgaon DOs. ves ‘aoe Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Bréhman) ; 38, | 
130 | Prabodh Ratn& ... .| Barsi .| Monthly .| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 51 75 
131 | Pratod ee .| Isl4mpur .| Weekly .. | Ramchandra Niardyan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
- (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 40. 
132 | Prakashak... see eo} Bijapur ... i ae .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman);| _,, 
29. 
133 | Raghav Bhushan oe} Yeola oof UO. .. Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 
134 | Satya Mitr& see son Malegaon... Do. .| Balchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 
28. 
135 | Saty&é Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. | Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp#wan 800 
| Brahman) ; 57. 
136 | Sholapur Sam&ch4r . | Shol4pur Do. .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Ka@mati) ; 45 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... -- | Shrigonda Do. .| Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. 
138 | Shri Shahu cee ove] SAtArA eee Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhida Brdah- 100 
man) ; 22 
139 | Shubh Suchak Do. Bey 4; .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 53. 
140 | Sumant | ROred se. na as iitees 
14] | Sudarshan .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 300 
Brahman) ; 35. ; 
142 | Sudhakar «| Pen Pees oa .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4wan 40) 
Brahman); 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh | Bombay ... Do. . DE ene 
144 | Vartddarali yds hee] DEGAVAN cs Do. .| Ramchandra Purushotam N&4dkarni; Hindu 200 
(Gaud Brahman); 19. 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... «| Vengurla Do. -| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
Brahman); 47. 
146 | Vidya Vilds re .| Kolhapur Do. .| Shankar Raghun4th Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
147 | Vidy#rthi... ne «oe! Nandurb4r Do. «| SadA4shiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
Brahman) ; 25 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar |} ager .| Monthly .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni. 600 
(2) Raémkrishna Raghunéth Moramkar; 
HTindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
149 | Vrittas4r ... | Wai .| Weekly ... .| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
150 | Vritta Sudha soa. cont etara «| Do. | Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman). 
151 | Vy4pari ee | Poona Do ..| N@éna Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 550 
man) ; 36. 
SINDIL- 
152 | Khairkhah Sind ,.. .| Karachi Weekly ... .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil).; 29 nae 500 
163 | Muin-ul-Isl4m | a, Do. a. | Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan;| ... 
65. é‘ 
164 | Sind Sudhar | Dai: sae Do. | «hanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
155 | Sookree Do. . sees | Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 400 
Urpo. | : 
156 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... +) Weekly ... sf Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
Muhammadan ; 483. ! 
157 Mufid-i-Rozgar eee Do. Do, eee COP eee eee 
158 | Sir Punch... B00. ass )) ieee acme, POMMm Rn maa ahact eee ore Zz 
159 | Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r me, SS i” ee eos} Daily coe .| Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk ; 209 
. Muhammadan ; 48. 
Mara'THI AND Ka'NARESE. | | 
160 | Chandrika fas ...| Bagalkot | Weekly,,, ..., Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 150 
Brahman, Smarta); 30. | 
161 | Karnétak Vaibhav | Bijapur... ...| Do ......|Ann4ji Gop4l Jorivur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| Vaishnav Brahman); 40. 
162 | Siddheslivar es me ee ae ... Parashram Shivaji Powdr; Hindn (Mardtha) . 125 


| 


.| Bégalkot 
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Marka’tH! AND Uspu. 
163 | Champ4vati vee .--| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... | Krishnarao Trimbakréo R&jurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Brdhman) ; 30. 
164 | Gulbarga Samachar _...} Gulbarga oe ae °, “eee er ...| Parashram Govind; Hindu(Brahman) ; 43 ... 45 
PoRTUGUKSE-KONKANI, 
165 | A Luz sée ids »«-| Bombay... ..| Weekly oo. ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 oe ae 700 
nee | 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. | 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, | | ° | 
C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Keporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this. system is that when the long a (Hf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent ig left out, and the short a(H = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is pr:ntea with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, | 
D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Nota.<-The Bombay Weekly Echo (No.2) has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “The preparations for the Delhi Durbar are progressing apace, It will 
be the grandest ceremonial ever witnessed in India. 
Comments on the Delhi To invite a number of Princes, representatives of the 
— ik Wen te te people and officials from each province to read out 
Oct. Sg the King-Emperor’s Proclamation to them and to send 
them away, would have been a Durbar too. But 
India would not have required a Lord Curzon to organise a State function in 
that beggarly style. The ascetic delights to caricature the Prince’s magnificence. 
Indian papers that do not care to realize the sublime about the Viceroy’s great 
conception of the tamasha have been making merry over the opposite aspect of 
it. Some went so far as to question the propriety of asking the sons of Native 
Chiefs to attend on the Viceroy as : ages. Lord Curzon, however, only follows 
a precedent created by Lord Lytton. It is apprehended that many a prince 
and nobleman, whose purses are shallow, will feel greatly embarrassed by the 
honour of an invitation to the Durbar. In former times, loyalty had to be 
roved by draining one’s veins: it is to be proved now by draining one’s purse, 
What the Government will gain by such a proof of loyalty is another question. 
The severe moralist of the West once delighted to hold up the barbaric splendour 
of the East to ridicule, and India was about to forget herself and her elephants. 
But Lord Curzon interprets the old East to the new East—an interesting lesson 
which would be more interesting if it did not cost so much to the learners.”’ 


2. By way of replying to the adverse criticism appearing in the Native 
Soait its ts Ge Press against the Imperial Durbar at Delhi, Lord 
vaca sare $5 Curzon made a speech at the Imperial Legislative 
Council, but His Lordship’s critics were not to be silenced by mere rhetoric 
and tried to refute the arguments urged in the speech. The scene of the 
controversy has now, however, shifted to England and the Daily News 
and anumber of other papers like the Manchester Guardian, Day Light, 
&c., have expressed their views about the proposed Durbar. The Daily 
News also contains a stirring contribution from a Calcutta correspondent 
on the subject under the heading ‘A profligate administration.’ He points 
out that the modest estimate of the Viceroy about the expenses of the Durbar 
will eventually, like all other Indian estimates, be found erroneous and 
that the actual cost of the Durbar, including the expenses of the Native 
Chiefs, will amount in the end to more than two crores of rupees. He 
adds that if various other items of expenditure connected with the Coronation, 
such as the cost of the Indian guests and troops invited to England, were to be 
included in the estimate, the total would amount to over four crores of rupees, 
He concludes that it would be cruel to saddle this enormous expenditure upon a 
poverty-stricken country which has just emerged from aseries of famines. ‘This 
letter has created a sensation in England, and Anglo-Indian organs, like the 
Times of India, are lashing themselves into fury about it and have fallen foul of 
the writer thereof. But it is curious that the main point at issue, viz., the 
costliness of the Durbar is kept in the back-ground. ‘There is nv doubt that the 
expenses of the Chiefs invited to the Durbar will amount to nearly one crore 
of rupees. What is India to obtain in return for this huge expenditure? There 
will be a proclamation and a special message from the Emperor, no doubt, but 
however important these items may be, they can never justify such a vast outlay. 
The Viceroy says that an interchange of ideas among the Native Chiefs will be 
one of the advantages of the Durbar, but we humbly beg to assure him that 
the Indian public cannot’ believe that the Chiefs will find time for such an 
interchange of ideas amidst the bustle and excitement of the multifarious 
functions to be held during the Durbar, 


3. Many a suggestion has been made about the concessions, which should 

; be asked from Government on the occasion of the 

Arunodaya (8), 5th Oct.  Tyethi Coronation Durbar, such as lightening the 
burden of taxation, the inauguration of a scheme for imparting technical 
education to the people, &c. Such things, however, are practically of little 
value to us. The royal gift should be such as will at once benefit the people 
and can conveniently be bestowed by the Emperor. We know that the 
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Emperor has declared his intention of following the good example set by his 
august mother. Now, the late Queen-Empress granted to the people of this 
country. in 1858 a charter in the shape of her royal Proclamation. This charter 
has hitherto remained a dead letter, and some officials have even gone so far 
as to assert that the late Queen-Hmpress had no authority to grant it. We, 
therefore, have but to bring this state of things to t he knowledge of the Emperor, 
and His Majesty will promptly consent to carry out the wishes of his late 

mother. | | 


4. The Viceroy seems to be bent upon making the Delhi Durbar as imposing 
ne _ ss &@ ~ pageant as possible. With the grand elephant 
Pr sacha a) (180), Bit procession and other items of oriental pomp and 
aa mad — display the Durbar, it seems, will become quite an 
historic event. The Viceroy will be attended by the 
young Prince of Kashmir, the son of the Maharana of Dholepur and the son of 
the Begum of Bhopal as Pages-of-Honour. His Excellency will read at the 
Durbar a royal Proclamation and a special message from the Emperor. It was 
the custom of Asiatic rulers in the past to bestow upon their subjects largesses 
and presents at the time of their accession to the throne. We hope that 
the King-Emperor will follow their example in this respect. But an 
Allahabad contemporary discourages such a hope as, it says, the royal Procla- 
mation and the special message are not likely to contain any announcement of 
a gift to the people. We doubt this statement of our contemporary. Even the 
ruler of a savage and uncivilised people like the Russians signalised his corona- 
tion by remitting the land revenue for one year and half the revenue for the ten 
following years. Why should we not expect a similar concession from a civilised 
nation like the British, when they are bent on holding a Durbar in an oriental 
style ? We hope that His Majesty will show his generosity on the occasion and 
that the Viceroy will be able to announce some liberal concessions to the 
people. [The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr makes exactly similar comments. | 


5. To justify the appointment of certain Native Chiefs as Pages-of- 
eT a Honour at the forthcoming Delhi Durbar, Lord 
Brcageaa wiry i germs a Curzon quotes precedents. Says His Lordship :— 
sealalas ene Chiefsas Pages) At the Coronation ceremony in London, the honour- 
of-Honour at the forthcoming able duty of bearing the train of the King’s robe was 
Delhi Durbar. i assigned to some youthful scions of the English 
Mods Vries (319), th Vet. aristocracy. How can Indian Chiefs be dishonoured 
by performing the same duty? It is useless to attempt a reply to His 
Lordship’s argument because, as the proverb says, wisdom prevaileth not 
against authority. We shall, however, indicate briefly what objections can be 
urged against the Viceroy’s proposal ve Pages-of-Honour: (1) Lord Curzon 
will preside at the Delhi Durbar as the representative of Emperor of India, 
and the Hmperor of India has to conform to the usage of this country. The 
custom of holding up the train or the ‘tail’ of a person’s robe does not 
obtain in India, except in the case of the Muharram celebration, when some 
persons paint their bodies so as to resemble tigers and others hold up their 
‘tails.’ But this is done obviously for presenting a ludicrous spectacle and 
the persons who masquerade as tigers in a éabut procession and their ‘tail- 
bearers’ are men of the lowest class. We, therefore, request Lord Curzon 
not to introduce the above custom at the Delhi Durbar as thereby the Emperor 
of India would be lowered to the position of......... (the paper apparently means 
a ‘ Taboot Tiger ’) ; (2) apart from the question of honour or dishonour to the 
Native Chiefs, who may be appointed pages, the proposal, if carried out, will 
certainly subject His Majesty, the Emperor of India, to unspeakable indignity. 
There are pages at Native Courts, but they occupy avery important position. 
It rests with them to allow or refuse any one to have an interview with the 
Chief. They are intimately acquainted with the affairs of the Court, and there 
are instances in which they have prevailed upon the Chiefs to bestow valuable 
presents or jagirs of land upon their subjects and in some cases they have them- 
selves risen to the position of ruling Chiefs with crores of revenue. Has Lord 
Curzon ever considered the position of those whom he proposes to appoint as 
Pages-of-Honour at the Delhi Durbar? They can do nothing without the Poli- 
tical Agent’s order. They are not allowed to see their brother Chiefs without the 
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permission of the Political Agent or Resident. How can these Pages-of-Honour, 
who are not themselves allowed to have interviews with their compeers, procure 
for others an interview with the Emperor of India? The pages at Native 
Courts can foment disputes in the Chief’s family or settle such disputes at their 
will. But the Pages-of-Honpour are not even able to settle the disputes in their 
own families, If they had been able to do so, States like Nagpur would not 
have disappeared. Our present Chiefs not only cannot enlarge the boundaries 
of their States, but they find it very difficult to prevent them from contracting. 
How can they, then, secure presents or jagirs from the Emperor for others? 
In short, we cannot understand what Lord Curzon expects to gain by ereatly 
lowering the dignity of the Emperor in the eyes of the people by appointing 
Chiefs, who are completely subservient to the will of their Political Agents, ag 
Pages to His Majesty. If officers of a comparatively inferior grade, such as 
Assistant Collectors, Superintendents of Police, Police Inspectors, &c., were to 
be appointed to perform the duties of pages, the EKmperor’s dignity would not 
be lowered so much as it would be if Native Chiefs are appointed instead, 
because these officials command more respect than the Chicfs. How can the 
Emperor then be honoured by asking these Chiefs, who stand in awe of even 
such subordinate officers, to perform duty as Pages-of-Honour r (8) The Delhi 
Durbar is to be an Imperial Durbar. The word Emperor means a paramount 
Sovereign or the Lord of Kings. Yo apply the title ‘Emperor’ to one in 
whose dominions there are no independent kings would be as ridiculous as to 
calla barren woman “a mother of sons.’ Since Lord Curzon proposes to appoint 
Indian Chiefs as Pages-of-Honour, where will he find other kings to sit on either 
side of the Emperor’s throue at the Durbar? In short, the titles ‘ Paramount 
Sovereign’ and ‘ Emperor’ would be meaningless if Indian Chiefs are appointed 
pages. What can Lord Curzon gain by thus subjecting King Edward to 
contempt aud ridicule in a public Durbar which is to cost crores of rupees? 


6, Now that the London Times has recorded its approval of Lord Curzon’s 
: ee _ gcheme of holding an Imperial Darbar at Delhi, His 
é Vomments on the alleged 7 ordghip need not any more concern himself with the 
ostliness of the fortlicoming ; nel, Regine 
Delhi: Darbar. © eroakings in the Native Press against the proposed 
Indu Prakash (33), 5th function. The Thunderer, however, seems to have 
Oct.; Sudiwkar (142), 4th missed the real point at issue in connection with the 
ae ; Chandra Kant (94), 4th Darbar, Nobody denies the importance of the fune- 
: tion per se, but many question the expediency of 
holding it at the present juncture and disapprove of the extravagant outlay that 
it would necessarily involve, A false notion of India’s prosperity and the wealth 
of Indian Chiefs seems to have spread in Hngland, where the people were 
dazzled by the jewelry worn by some of the Indian Maharajas who had gone 
to England to witness the Coronation. But the London Times can searcely have 
any conception of what is going on behind the scenes at this moment in 
many a Native State in India. Most of the Rajas and Maharajas, anxious to 
be present at the Darbar, are pawning their jewelry to raise money to cover 
the expenses incidental to their visit to Delhi. Others are known to have 
mortgaged their estates for the same purpose. Is the Darbar after all of such 
supreme importance that it should be allowed to tax the resources of the 
Native Chiefs to the utmost 2? Whatwillthey gain by it? They are not tohave 
even the privilege of a return visit from the Viceroy and the ‘friends and 
allies’ of. the British Government will have to bow humbly betore His 
Excellency at the Durbar ceremony. Others will have the honour to serve as 
pages. What advantage will the common people derive from the Darbar? 
Why, they may enjoy the sight of the grand tamasha and witness the display 
of fire-works, while the burra log are eating, drinking and making merry. 
They will have ‘official good-will’ in abundance, but not a single tax will be 
abolished, nor any new concession granted. [The Sudhakar and Chandra Kant 
write ina somewhat similar strain. The former paper approves, however, 
of the Industrial Arts Exhibition, and hopes that the Native Chiels will avail 
themselves of the opportunity of patronising the declining art industries of India. 
The latter paper remarks that if Lord Curzon really wishes to promote a friendly 
interchange of ideas among the Chiefs, he should either organise a conference 
of the Chiefs which should meet four times a year, or appoint the Chiefs to the 
Legislative or Executive Councils in India.] 
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7. “The Viceregal fiat has gone forth that local celebrations on the Corona- 
tion Day in India will include a feast to the poor, 
Now, it may reasonably be asked why on such an 
occasion the people should be asked to perform such 


Proposed arrangements for 
feeding the poor on the 
Coronation Durbar Day in 


India. } an act of charity? Is it the custom of the Indian 
Katser-1-Hind (20), 5th people to feed the poor on the accession of a Raja, 
Oe, AEE Se Maharaja, or an Emperor tothe throne? Is it not, on 


the other hand, an immemorial custom that the sovereign himself, on 
his accession to the throne or on the occasion of his Coronation, should give out 
from his own purse alms to the poor? But curiously enough, the Viceroy 
would transfer this charitable duty from the shoulders of the State to those of 
the people! This, in reality, is reversing the natural course of tke stream of 
royal benevolence. Is it the Curzonian way of celebrating the day? Is there 
any reason for sucha reversal? If not, why does not the Government of 
India set apart a lakh of rupees for each Presidency and Province of the Empire 
for the purpose of feeding the poor? Surely, when it is going to spend 40 lakhs 
for carrying out a programme, which will consist mostly of a display of fire-works, 
it can more rationally and usefully expend 10 lakhs on feasting the poor. 
To us it is indeed a great puzzle, this Viceregal order notified in the official 
Gazette, intimating that the duty of feeding the poor should be undertaken by 
the people. Is it nof another instance of that meanness which has throughout 
characterized the conduct of English and Anglo-Indian officials in this matter 
of the King’s Coronotion? The Coronation Durbar is vehemently justified on 
the broad ground that it fits in with the immemorial traditions of India. 
Granted that such is the case. But then the former rulers of the country 
invariably gave gifts to the poor in some form or other on such auspicious 
occasions from their privy purse. Why not follow the same precedent in the 
case of the present Durbar? To this the authorities have given no answer. 
Will it ever be forthcoming ? We think not. The fact is simply this. India 
is a land of anomalies and the bureaucracy of the country is nothing if not a 
huge mass of strange anomalies,......... But it is no use pursuing the 
subject further. Charity is an instinct with the Indian people, They feed the 
poor and clothe the naked without being told or without being reminded to do so 
by Viceregalukases. The benevolent nature of the Indians would spontaneously 
prompt them to give away much in charity on the occasion. But what is 
most .singular in this affair is the extraordinary meanness of the Government. 
It is going to spend forty lakhs on Durbar, fire-works and other ephemeral 
displays but must needs throw feeding the poor upon the people! Shabash! 1” 


8. “The Collector of Kardchi announced the other day through our 
columns that all veterans of whatever nationality, 
who hold the Mutiny medal and desire to attend the 
Darbar, should send in their names and addresses not 
later than the 1st of October to the Secretary to 
Government, Political Department, Bombay. This to 
our mind does not seem tobe a happy idea of Lord 
Curzon’s—this raking up of the bitter memories of the mutiny well buried out 
of sight in the sepulchre of the past, and reviving them at Delhi of all places. 
When His Excellency unveiled a memorial to a mutiny telegraph hero at 
Delhi he tried to justify this questionable policy by a bit of special pleading, 
which -was anything but convincing, ‘Those, who are anxious to see the gulf 
yawning between Indians and Europeans spanned by the golden bridge of 
sympathy and affection, cannot view with unconcern an action, on the part of 
the Viceroy, calculated to recall vividly to the mind’s eye the many hideous 
tragedies which marked the course of racial feuds in the past in this country and 
over which happily rests the veil of oblivion........... Verily Lord Curzons’ 
statesmanship has played him woefully false in this matter.” 


Comments on the proposal 
of Government to invite the 
mutiny veterans to the Delhi 
Darbar. 

Pheniz (9), 4th Oct. 


9, “As anticipated, the London Times has gone into ecstasies over that 
hollow-sounding harangue in which the Viceroy 


The London Times and 


the Viceroy’s recent speech 
in defence of the Delhi 
Durbar. 

Kaiser-e-Hind (20), 5th 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


enlarged on the benefits which the Indian Princes and 
the people will derive by coming into closer contact 
with one another at the time of the Delhi Uurbar, 
We had observed before that that speech was 
And we see from 


intended for ‘home consumption.’ 
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the telegraphic news published in the columns of our daily contemporaries on 
Wednesday last, that it did produce the effect which Lord Curzon, who is 
nothing if not a past master in the art of refined egoism, had so eagerly desired, 
The Times was easily caught by the tempting bait, and this is not to be 
wondered at, for that great journal, so faras thinking capacity is concerned, is 
now-a-days a negligible quantity. It may do the thinking, according to its own 
light or the light borrowed from time-serving State officials of the day, for 
the unthinking multitude of Englishmen. Butthe sober and reflecting minority 
of the nation refuse to be guided by its effusions. So that section is scarcely to 
be deceived by the extravagant praises bestowed upon the Viceroy’s speech by the 
Times. For, we all know that it is the veriest platitude to talk of a mutual 
interchange of views to which Lord Curzon referred. When His Excellency 
made that speech he must have done so in a moment of unconscious cerebration 
wrought by his enthusiasm and ardent imagination. For it would be rash 
to assert that any such interchange of views could ever be expected at the Durbar, 
The princes and the people would be wide apart at the time of the celeLration. 
The millions, who toil and spin, would be in their homes. To them the 
Imperial tamasha would be as much of a reality as their ancient legends of 
thousands of yearsago. ‘The news of the Durbar events would not filtrate to the 
remotest villages weeks after their occurrence. Even then they would hardiy 
excite any interest, If at all, the most intelligent of the villagers would be tempted 
to ask: ‘ What has the burra tamasha done for our stomach ? Again, with howt 
many of the Princes and guests will the Viceroy be able to hold conversation 
during the Durbar week? Aye, how many times will he have the opportunity to 
interchange views with the Princes on affairs of State and give them the be- 
nefit of his advice as the representative of His Majesty the King ?.......... Again, 
how will the Princes, who. will be chaperoned by the inevitable Political Agents, 
get the needed opportunity to interchange views with one another? Will the 
Khan of Khelat get an opportunity to speak to the Maharaja of Kashmere? 
And will the latter be able to exchange words with the Maharaja of Baroda 
or of Mysore? It is all well to talk in magniloquent language of a free 
interchange of views between the princes and the people at the time of the 
Durbar. But we say the idea is utterly impractical. So far the Viceroy’s 
speech is wholly misleading. But of course it has passed muster in England 
where the majority of the people are wholly ignorant of the true state of affairs 
out here and where any rubbish which Court correspondents may choose to 
wire is swallowed by the multitude and paraded and commented upon in the 
leading columns of inspired organs of official opinion.” 


10, “Mr. Maclean deserves credit for advocating the cause of the Indian 
tax-payer. He may be right in his criticism of the 

a “og led Coreen he Indian Currency Legislation and he is also right in 
rs with the Delhi Dur- Yequesting the Viceroy to husband the resources of 
bar. the millions of people committed to his charge. But 
Rast Goftdr (25), 5th Oct., with all that, we believe his zeal for the cause of India 
BOG. 00M. is carried too far when he is discussing the cost of the 
Delhi Durbar. We know that the actual cost of the Durbar will be about 
£175,000 and not £400,000 as stated by Mr. Maclean. Even taking Mr. 
Maclean’s figure to be correct, an expenditure which is to be incurred only 
once in a life-time, and which is not a recurring burden, does not at all justify 
the acrimonious attack that he has made on Lord Curzon. In fact, a very large 
part of the total sum is to remain in India, I[t would not be wrong to say 
that most of what is to go out of the purse of the Government will go into the 
pockets of the subjects. Mr. Maclean’s argument regarding the famine has 
not the same force to-day as it had a few weeks ago. He admits that ‘ only 
four of the Native Chiefs in the Bombay Presidency whose names are published 
in the official list have accepted invitations to Delhi.’ Evidently some have 
made up their minds not to go, and when His Excellency the Viceroy in Coun- 
cil has not issued an order to guillotine those who decline the invitation, where - 
is the necessity of making the interesting enquiry about ‘how many of those 
that are going there have mortgaged their estates to find the money?’ We 


have as great a respect for the intelligence of the Chiefs who intend to attend 


the Durbar, as for that of Mr. Maclean, and it seems that he is misinformed as 
to facts.” 


i6 


11. ‘We are much grieved to read the extracts from some of the English 
papers to hand by the last mail and particularly the 
Gujardt Punch (18), 6th open letter by Mr. J. M. Maclean, formerly of the’ 
Es Ray Soe: Bombay Gazette, and a leader in the London Daily 
News, wherein His Excellency Lord Curzon has been pilloried in the most 
merciless fashion. For ourselves we are not opposed to the Durbar nor would 
any sensible man oppose it so far as its avowed object is to evoke true feelings 
of loyalty in the minds of Indians and to bring about cordial relations between 
the rulers and the ruled. We would also wish it success if it tended to bring to: 
the poor Indian some gift from His Majesty the Emperor in return for their 
heart-felt loyalty and the buge and lavish expenditure that is about to be incur- 
red on the ceremony. It is all very well if the above are theobjects of holding 
the Durbar; if not, we shall all with one voice-declare the gathering to 
be a meré tamasha—a show of pomp and vanity—‘the frolic of a profligate 
administration.’ If the people get no substantial boon from the Emperor, much 
of what the London Daily News says to-day so very prematurely will be 
repeated by the whole world in general and the muzzled Indian Press in 
particular in January next.......... We regret the Daily News should have 
indulged in such violent and undignified language ; it could surely have made 
itself better heard by adopting a milder tone. However, we invite the attention 
of Lord Curzon to what the Daily News says about the Durbar and hope that 
» he will manage the ceremonial so economically as not to leave any just ground 
for complaint.’ 


12. The Viceroy has decided that an Arts Exhibition should be held in 
. _. connection with the Delhi Durbar. We doubt very 
Papragenn sear tiaras. J much the practical utility of this xhibition to our 
hibition to be held in con. Country. Past experience shows that the holding 
nection with the Delhi of such exhibitions in India, instead of encouraging 
nico native industries, has the effect of transferring some 
Moda Vritta (119), 6th Oct. oe ‘ ee “ic 
of the indigenous industries to other countries. For, 
these exhibitions serve but to place in the hands of foreigners increased facilities 
for wresting one industry after another from the hands of the natives who 
are becoming poorer and poorer day by day. We hope that the torthcoming 
Exiibition at Delhi will not have any such untoward consequences. 


’ 


13. The object of appointing a very large Committee in connection with 
a the celebration of the Delbi Coronation Durbar Day 
its: Shan Souci Mihail in Bombay is quite apparent. The larger the Com- 
Bombay so as to permanently mittee, the lesser will be the difficulty of collecting 
benefit the city. funds. If the members of the Committee subscribe 
‘5 Jam-e-Jehinuma (64), 4th Jiberally, they would be saved the trouble of asking 
” any contributions from the Municipality and other 
public bodies and the poor rate-payers’ money will be saved! We must, 
however, express our regret at theintention of the Committee to spend the 
whole amount raised by it in illuminations and entertainments. It is a 
mistake to suppose that such famashas will produce a favourable impression 
about the joyous event of the Coronation onthe public mind. We are not 
in any way opposed to illuminations and entertainments. All that we desire 
is that the Committee should, in consultation with local public bodies, hit 
upon some plan of commemorating the auspicious day in a manner caleulated 
to be permavently beneficial to the city. 


14. When the English made a treaty of peace with the Boers, Lord 
Kitchener made some verbal promises to the latter. 

Comments on the Confer- Ag these promises were not fulfilled, the Boer leaders 
SAL. Ad I a had to go to England, where the British public 
Prekshak (36), 7th Oct. treated them with respect, and even the King was 
pleased to grant them an audience. This led some 

people to admire the generosity ofthe English. But the account of the Con- 
ference between the Colonial Secretary and the Boer Generals, received by the 
last mail, is calculated to dishearten not only the Boers but even the people of 
this country. Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to the demands of the Boer leaders 
will fully convince any one of the utter disregard which the English generally 
show to the rights of others. Mr, Chamberlain declared in the course of the 
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Conference that he was not bound to fulfil Lord Kitchener’s promises, as they 
had not been committed to writing. He discussed some minor points with the 
Boer Generals and said that both the parties to the struggle would do well to 
forget the past and live in friendship with one another in future. In view of 
the meagre success which has attended the efforts of the promoters of the 
Indian National Congress during the last 17 years, we, at any rate, have 
ceased to believe that memorials and deputations produce any effect on the 
authorities. It is a matter for deep regret that the Boers, who came under 
British rule only recently, should be reduced so soon to a plight resembling 
ours, 


15, The Kalpataru, writing on the same subject, remarks :—The first 
ri 1004 tak Oat thing that strikes us in connection with the Confer- 

aipataru (70%), 5th Oct ence is that Mr. Chamberlain addressed the Generals 
as gentlemen ; secondly, when the delicate question of a general amnesty to 
the Cape rebels was touched, Mr. Chamberlain explained that the verbal assur- 
ances of Lord Kitchener on the subject could not be held to be binding hecause 
they were not included in the written terms of the Agreement. To the Indians, 
this frank reply of Mr. Chamberlain given in tue presence of Lord Kitchener 
need not cause any surprise, since they know already that Lord Salisbury once 
referred to the Queen’s Proclamation as a political dodge. 


16. We referred in our last issue to the Conference of the Boer Generals 
: with Mr. Chamberlain. ‘The latter’s advice to the 
ee Generals was ‘Let us forget and forgive,’ This is 
an excellent moral precept, no doubt, but can it always be acted upon in 
practice? Can the Boer Generals really forget the past? Is it possible for 
them to forget that they were only a short while ago members of two independ- 
ent Republics in South Africa? Can they forget the gallant stand they made 
for preserving their independence? ‘The Boers are not yet steeped completely 
in servility and it will not be possible for them to forget their country and 
their independence so soon. Can they ever forgive the English for having 
wrested their country from them and for having set fire to their farms and home- 
steads? Even if they were compelled by force to do so, will God forgive 
Englishmen for their outrageous acts in South Africa? If it be said that 
the English on their part are ready to ‘ forget and forgive,’ we answer that they 
have nothing to forget and nothing to forgive. What have they suffered in 
the war? On the contrary, they have added a large slice of territory to their 
dominions and acquired possession of the valuable gold mines in the !'ransvaal. 
Of course, the cost of the war has exceeded the estimate previously formed and 
England has to pay some money to the Boers in order to induce them to live 
in subjection to the British yoke. But will-she not ultimately profit tenfold by 
the bargain? Mr. Chamberlain’s advice to the Boer Generals has, therefore, 
no meaning in it. But the latter, we are sure, are not likely to be deceived 
by such empty moral platitudes and conventional common-places. _ 


17. ‘The days of trouble have again commenced for Ireland; and the 

: enforcement of the Crimes Act has resulted in the 

PB age choca of the Crimes gonyiction ee of mg an Irish M. P. to 
apap imprisonment for shorter or longer terms. ‘The 
cents va ears aos and front of the offence shane’ against them is 
intimidation of Irish landlords. What is most remarkable in Irish affairs is 
the frankness of utterance of the Irish agitators; and even when the Govern- 
ment gives notice of the awakening of its animus and its determination to 
enforce all kinds of criminal laws against them, they are never deterred from 
speaking out their mind. On the other hand, the self-restraint which the 
Government generally exercises in dealing with the Irish agitators is most 
remarkable. Thus, for instance, the speeches delivered by the Irish leaders 
on the day of the King’s Coronation were full of rank sedition. And yet we 
have not seen proceedings instituted against any of them. The case seems to 
be different in India. Here the self-restraint is all on the side of the political 
speakers and agitators; and it is the Government which is ever ready to take 
the occasion by the hand and enforce its criminal laws without the least justi- 


fication.”’ 
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18. It is rumoured that Lord George Hamilton will be sent out as 
Governor General of Australia. No previous Secre- 
ot comments on Lord tary of State has done so much harm to India. Lord 
eorge Hamilton’s regime as G he India OF 1 
Secretary of State for India. eorge has been at the India ce for 74 years. 
Réjahansa (29), 17th Sept. Weare not aware that the office has been held by any 
one before for such a long period or the powers 
attaching thereto exercised so autocratically as they have been by Lord George, 
India has altogether had a very bad time of it under Lord George’s regime 
and His Lordship may be said to be the evil star of India. When His 
Lordship leaves the India Office, the whole country will heave a sign of relief 


and we shall feel as though we were freed from the influence of an adverse 
planet. 


19, ‘Though Bombay would be sorry to part with Dr. Pollen it cannot 
R . but rejoice at the prospect of his transfer to the 
et out the Tndia Office, Dr. Pollen, as a scholar and a citizen, 
ppointment of the Honour- . 
able Mr. John Pollento the 18 not less popular with us than he is as an 
India Office. official. None, who knows him and is acquainted 
ptt Goftdr (25), oth Oct. with his fine qualities of head and heart, will hear of 
a ceaas his impending departure from these shores without 
feelings of poignant regret. He has won the regard and esteem of all sections 
of the Bombay population, It is officials like Dr. Pollen who add to the 
popularity of British rule in India, and the removal of a man of his tact 
and sympathy is, therefore, bound to be keenly felt by those who are anxious to 
see the ties of good-will and confidence between the rulers and the ruled 
Strengthened day by day. In the present case there is a consolation, 
however, that the removal does not mean a severance of all connection with the 
country. Though far away from us, Dr. Pollen will at least find in Engla and 
greater scope to advance the interests of India.” 


20. “So deeply conscious is the Government of India of the undeniable 
Ociacite dh the Deemaieh fact of the cit ye genta ig of the peasantry 
of the Government of India 1 this country that it naturally grows alarmed at 
to the Secretary of Staterethe any agitation or movement which has for its object 
proposal of the Indian Famine a public investigation. It is the one skeleton in its 


Union to make an enquiry gloset of which it is dreadfully nervous! For to 
into the economic condition 


Tere . drag it out in open day-light is tantamount to a 
f a few typical vill unt 
a scathing condemnation of the disastrous policy it has 


. ip og cc ; )» om pursued in relation to the rayats for over half a 
ct., ing. cols.; indian bo- Piers ‘ 
cial Reformer (5), 5th Oct. ; century. Do what you may, it is impossible that 


Gujarét Punch (18), 6th ‘His cardinal fact, so patent, could by any means 
Oct. be ignored. But such is the nervousness shown by 

the Government for years past, that it has neither the 
candour nor the courage to openly avow the fact. Inquiries, semi-official, secret 
and confidential, have time after time been made on this subject with 
but one result, namely, a disclosure of the fact that the condition of the 
agricultural masses is such as to create the greatest anxiety for the future. 
In fact, it would not be incorrect to state that each inquiry has shown 
that the condition of the agricultural masses had grown worse than it was during 
the preceding enquiry. Let the reader refer to the voluminous appendices 
to the Famine Commission’s Report of 1879-80. Let him then take up 
the report of the very hurried investigation made on the eve of Lord 
Dufferin’s retirement, as published in the Gazette of India of 24th 
October 1888. Let the two documents be compared in order to discover how far 
the condition of the agriculturists during the intervening decade had deteriorat- 
ed. At the same time, he may be reminded that the papers published in. the 
Official Gazette were a condensed summary only of the detailed revorts 
made by Collectors and Commissioners from all parts of the country. These 
reports have not hitherto been made available to the public. Only Members 
of Parliament are allowed the privilege of reading them in the Parlia- 
mentary Library and taking a few notes therefrom. At the last session, 
_ however, Mr. Caine moved for a publication of these reports. The Secretary of 
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State has promised to do so. Butasthe reports are voluminous, it will 
take a long time to print them. But when they are published, we are confident 
that they will show that the condition of the rayatsin 1888 was in reality worse 
than was portrayed in the summary. Between that year and 1900, however, we 
have had two famines of great intensity. ‘lhese have conclusively established 
the fact of the growing niisery of the agricultural masses, which not even a 
dozen blue-books, with their vast desert of statistics, could ever have effectively 
proved. The famines have acted as tell-tales in this respect. What the 
Government had so long striven to conceal was laid open to the public gaze 
by the accident of the two dire famines which followed each other in quick 
succession. The report of the Lyall Famine Commission of 1897-98 told us 
plainly of the further deterioration that had taken place in the condition 
of the agriculturists during the interval between 1888 and 1898. Lastly, 
the remaining part of the tale of the growing pauperisation of the country 
was unfolded by the Macdonnell Commission. Thus the popular statement 
as to the steady impoverishment of the rayats has been amply corroborated. 
What was wanted was probing to the very root the causes of the country’s 
poverty. That is the skeleton in the official closet about which the highest 
authorities in the land are dreadfully nervous. They have strenuously resisted 
all attempts at an investigation which would exactly describe the principal 
causes of the phenomenon and lead to an exposure of the skeleton. The 
Indian communities having failed to get the slightest response to their oft 
repeated appeal for an inquiry, Sir William Wedderburn conceived the 
practical idea of establishing a Famine Union in London, with the view of 
enlisting the sympathy of Englishmen themselves who had served in India in 
one capacity or other and had experience of the wretched condition of the 
peasantry.......... At the meetings of the Union a strong case was made out 
for the necessity of making an inquiryinto the condition of typical Indian 
villages, Only such administrators as were heartless and irresponsible could 
opine that sufficient facts had not been collected to demonstrate the necessity 
of the proposed inquiry. Surely India and England alike should have paid 
heed to the wise words of an ex-Viceroy who was sobriety and moderation 
itself and who in point of calm and dispassionate statesmanship, under the 
most trying circumstances, had proved his fitness to rule ‘the country, aye, 
infinitely better than Lord Curzon himseli—surely, such an ex-Viceroy’s 
words demanded universal respect and attention. And what was the 
opinion of Lord Ripon to whom we allude? This, ‘that the fact that 
famine has been more or less present in [ndia now for several years creates a 
new causefor inquiry.’ But surprising to say Lord George Hamilton and Lord 
Curzon were above listening to the opinion of such an experienced statesman full 
of yearsand wisdom. It may be the privilege of youth, with its great weakness 
for self-love, to masquerade in the habiliments of the statesman, buat it is given 
only to the gifted few to play the rdle in reality. We, therefore, cannot 
allow either the Secretary of State or our Viceroy to claim the privilege of 
administrative experience and far-sightedness, however obstreperously they may 
advertise themselves, and however vehemently they may scream, while clothed 
in brief authority, that no such inquiry as that demanded by the Famine Union 
is needed....... The reasons assigned by the Government of India for their refusal 
to grant the enquiry are so frivolous and inconsistent that we will not tarry even 
to discuss them. They carry their own hollowness on their very face. This 
latest expression of opinion by Government is in truth an emphatic confirma- 
tion of the fact that they dread the inquiry. It is the inherent weakness of 
their own arguments which has prompted this summary rejection. But how- 
ever vehemently they may even at this late hour refuse it, we are strong in our 
conviction that Nemesis is dogging the footsteps of the Government of India, 
and that what they refuse to-day they will be compelled to grant at some date 
in the near future by sheer stress of circumstances and the resistless might of 
unseen forces.” (The Indian Social Rvformer also adversely comments on 
the reasons assigned by the Government of India for refusing the enquiry. 
The Gujardt Punch insinuates that Government probably think that the 
proposed inquiry, if pursued independently, might result in the same disastrous 
exposure as the Gujarat Revenue Enquiry. | : | 
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21. Last time we recounted briefly the history of the formation of the 
fast India Company and of the rapacious and 
Comments on the East oppressive rule of some of the Company’s officers like 
es Oompany’s rule in Warren’ Hastings. When the black deeds of the 
Kesari (112), 7th Oct. Company’s officials were publicly exposed in England 
and when the extreme oppression practised by them 
on the agriculturists had the effect of contracting the area of land under 
cultivation, the Court of Directors bethought themselves of introducing a 
reform in the administration of India and substituting the policy of a steady 
and constant drain of the country’s wealth for one of a rapid and brigand-like 
spoliation of her resources. Even at this stage the rule of the Company was 
based on selfishness and the reforms introduced into the administration had 
their root inself-interest. In our last issue we traced the history of the province 
of Bengal under the Company’s rule. Weshall deal with Madras this time. 
The Company’s ascendancy in Madras was not completely established till the end 
of the eighteenth century. Before that there were constant conflicts between the 
English and the French, ‘The Company took up the cause of Muhammad Ali 
and placed him on the throne of Arcot. He played like a tool in the hands of the 
Company’s officials, who constantly pestered him for more and more money to 
defray the expenses of the Company’s wars. Muhammad Ali knew too well 
what the result of refusing these demands for money would be, and satisfied 
them by raising loans and even by mortgaging a portion of the revenue of 
his kingdom with the Company. ‘The Directors in England had no knowledge 
of these transactions and when they came to know of them, they blamed their 
servants in Madras for their illegal conduct and asked them to give up 
all claim to the items of revenue mortgaged by the Nawab of Arcot. These 
orders were evaded by many of the officials, who knew well how to 
appease the wrath of the authorities in England. Muhammad Ali next 
proposed to conquer Tanjore with the help of the Company and to give 
the province to the latter in satisfaction of his debts. The ruler of Tanjore was 
England’s ally, but the temptation of Muhammad Ali’s offer proved too 
strong for the English who invaded the province through sheer greed for money. 
They conquered l'anjore and handed it to their favourite Muhammad Ali, but 
the Directors soon repented of this iniquity and restored the province 
in 1876 to its rightful ruler, although it was impoverished during the interim. 
The people of Tanjore were oppressed beyond measure and forced to pay a 
large sum of money to the British merchants in satisfaction of the Nawab 
of Arcot’s debts. We shall now turn from the history of the despotic 
rule of the Company’s oflicials to the system of land revenue made applicable to 
the Company’s possessions in the north of Madras. Most of the lands were in 
possession of zamindars as in Bengal. The Company rapidly added to its 
territories and the question arose about devising a uniform system of land revenue 
for all its possessions. Sir‘l’homas Munroe favoured the Rayatwaritenure. The 
Madras Board of Revenue was opposed to this system and advocated the in- 
troduction of Moujewari, by which village headmen were to be made responsible 
for the payment of the revenue of their villages to Government. The question 
was referred to the Directors, who supported Sir Thomas Munroe’s proposal and 
the Rayatwari tenure was ultimately introduced in Madras. Sir Thomas Munroe 
insisted upon fixity of assessment as a principal feature of the Rayatwari 
tenure, but the subordinate authorities ignored it altogether and the Madras 
Government even now do not admit that it ever formed a feature of that tenure 
at all, ‘he assessment continued to be annually raised under the Company’s 
rule and land revenue was most stringently collected, ‘The people were thus 
reduced to beggary and lost all staying power. 


22, “That native rule in British India wasa source of innumerable miseries 

and woes and that the British rule which succeeded 

Comments on the policy itis the most civilized and humane has been the 
pursued by the East India theory of not a few Englishmen. We are not un- 
Company in administering willing to admit that in some respects British rule 
pa Soiuing 1Obye sth _ 2a8 been an improvement upon the native rule in the 
Oct, Eng. cole, | past. ‘The system of government introduced by the 
| British at their advent in India naturally created 
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a sort of confidence inthe public mind. Hopes were entertained that 
British rule would not only rectify the defects of Native administration but 
would inaugurate a policy which would make other nations blush. However, 
the commencement of British rule was marked by a series of acts of corruption 
and jobbery. ‘The policy adopted by the East India Company during the early 
part of its rule was one of spoliation for the benefit of the Company.......... 
All Indian industries were at a low ebb and the artizans and manufacturers were 
working their concerns at a loss. The most striking feature of the Company’s 
administration is that the revenues of the country, after defraying the civil and 
military expenses, were applied to the purchase of Indian commodities for being 
scold in European markets. The net profit to the Company after defraying 
the charges of administration was estimated at £1,650,900, and this sum 
instead of being utilized for the improvement of the administration itself was 
spent on a purely commercial purpose with which the administration of the 
country had no direct or indirect connection whatever. Could meanness have 
gone further? ‘The money saved ought to have gone to the improvement of 
irrigation and other matters, and we see no reason why men like Messrs. Dadabhai 
and Dutt should be assailed in season and out of season for condemning 
the ultra-selfish policy adopted by the Company in governing India.”’ 


28. Government publish some returns from time to time to show the 
*. rasein, moral and material progress of India under British 
senccihy od waeate wake rule. But if we look at some of the figures, e. g., 
British rule ? the figures showing the sale of intoxicating drugs, we 
‘ Jagadhitechohhu (106), 4th feel perplexed as to how these figures can be taken to 
ig indicate any ‘material and moral’ progress of the 
country. There is a steady increase in the sale of intoxicants in spite of a 
succession of years of severe scarcity or famine. Such an increase may indicate 
material progress in the case of a free and prosperous people, but in the case of 
an impoverished and dependent population like that of India, it is a sure sign of 
moral depravity. During the last decade the population of the country 
declined by .3 per cent., but the Abkari returns for the same period show an 
increase of 16 per cent. Our present Government is neither ignorant nor 
barbarous, but, on the contrary, boasts of a high degree of civilisation. Does it 
behove such 4 civilised Government to raise revenue by subjecting the 
people to moral degradation ? : 


24. The Prakdshak, in the course of an article tracing the causes of the 
An exhortation to the Brah- downfall of the Brahma ns, observes :—At ORS time 
P. eae prenatal the Hindu religion was in great danger of being ex- 
ander aliens and to become , terminated by an alien faith, but the Brahmans then 
independent seekers after, defended it successfully by their ascendancy in arms, 
and imparters of, knowledge. morality and state-craft. This superiority of theirs 
Prakdshak (132), 3rd Oct. Gxcited the jealousy of the other castes, who turned 
upon their benefactors and put them down with the help of foreigners. ‘The 
Brahmans themselves have, in no small degree, contributed to their own down- 
fall. ‘They abandoned their hereditary occupation of study and of imparting know- 
ledge to the other castes, and contented themselves with leading a life of serfs 
for the sake of obtaining a living. Ifthey wish to regain their former ascend- 
ancy, they must give up service under aliens, who not only treat them with 
scant respect but try to sow seeds of discord between them and the other 
castes. The Brahmans ought, therefore, to learn to lead an independent life 
and devote themselves to the acquisition of knowledge and imparting it to 
their countrymen. | 


25. Every day we find fresh proofsas to how much India has suttered 

and is suffering during Lord Curzon’s regime. Any 

Comments on Lord Ours one hearing his public utterances is apt to imagine 
a regime as Viceroy of that India has never had and will probably es sph 
grit a Viceroy, so kind-hearted and so completely devoted to 
ee ae her Gathdea But if one were to examine His Lord- 
ship’s acts, one’s mind will be filled with deep concern. Lord Curzon 1s going, 
to saddle upon India the cost of several festivities held merely to gratify hig 
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whim and love of display, such as the Delhi Coronation Durbar to be held on 
ist January 1903, the celebrations held in this country in August last in 
connection with the King-Emperor’s Coronation in London, and the rejoicings 
to be held in Calcutta towards the close of January next. The cost of all 
these festivities will virtually come from the pockets of the poor rayats of this 
country. The Native Chiefs, invited to Delhi, will besides squander vast sums 
of money drawn from their subjects. But this is not all. India hasalso to con- 
tribute to the Victoria Memorial Fund started by the Viceroy and to another fund 
of a like nature started by Lady Curzon. Itis said that official pressure is 
brought to bear upon some people in this connection who are told that they 
must pay certain sums. This waste of vast sums of money shows how injurious 
Lord Curzon’s regime is likely to prove to the interests of this country. 


26, “'‘I'rue to his positivist principles and true to his salt, Sir H. J. S. 
Cotton has not allowed the grass to grow under his 
Sir H. J. §. Cotton and feet, Our readers are aware of the letters which a 
the Assam Coolie Labour gnecial correspondent of the Times wrote a few weeks 
Question. ; a 
Kaiser-e-Hind (20), 25th ®§00n the subject of the condition of the Assam 
Oct., Eng. cols. WOOKE, oii: The ietters, however, betray the cloven 
hoof. Butitis no use saying aught moreon this secret 
official strategy. It was thought that the effect of the letters would bea 
revulsion of feeling in favour of the Viceregal view on the Assam coolie-question 
as against that which Sir Henry so vigorously expressed and so emphatically re- 
iterated in that magnificent reply he made to the address of the Calcutta 
citizens. But the official tacticians counted without their host. For, Sir Henry 
at once took up the cudgels on behalf of that legalised slave—the oppressed coolie 
of Assam, and thoroughly unmasked the actual facts as to his condition. All 
honour to Sir Henry for thus fighting anew the cause of this dumb and 
unfortunate waif of Bengal humanity. They talk of the abolition of slavery 
in the world-wide dominions of the British. But has the nation ever cared to 
call for a fair and independent investigation of the true character of legalised 
slavery going on in Assam for well nigh half acentury P It is a matter of the 
greatest satisfaction to all India that so soon after his return to his native 
country Sir Henry has again donned the armour he had cast off and is 
chivalrously waging a righteous war against the unrighteous planting interest 
in Assam and enlightening the English public regarding the true facts of the 
condition of labour in that province.” 


27. “It is not our purpose to defend everything connected with the old 
i eee system of Police administration in operation in this 
OLICe Merorm. 


" country. Butnoone can get over the fact that though 
Maen Ty the organisation of the Policé Department in the time 


of the Peshwas was somewhat crude and though the scale of powers was not well 


regulated, yet the main object of maintaining the Police department, viz., the 
detection and prevention of crime, was then as well served as it is to-day 
under the British Government. Writing of the Poona Police, Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone remarks as follows in his famous report on the administration of the 
‘Conquered territories of the Deccan’ :—‘ The Police was good, on the whole. 
Murders and robberies attended with violence and alarm were very rare; and I 
have never heard any complaints of the insecurity of property.” ‘It 
is of vast importance, says he, ‘to ascertain the causes that counteracted 
the corruption of the Police and which kept this country in a state 
superior to our oldest possessions.’...... ‘The Maratha country presents in many 
respects a complete contrast to the above picture (that of lawlessness in Bengal, 
&c.). The people are few compared with the quantity of arable land. They 
are hardy, warlike and always armed till of late years; the situation of the 
lower orders was comfortable and that of the upper prosperous, There wag 
abundance of employment in the domestic establishments and forei 

conquests of the nation. ‘The ancient system of Police was maintained, 
all the powers of the State were united in the same hands, and their vigour was 
not checked by any suspicions on the part of Government or any scruples of 
their own. {n cases that threatened the peace of the society, apprehension 
was sudden and arbitrary, trial summary and punishment prompt and 
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severe. The innocent might sometimes suffer; but the guilty could 
scacely ever escape. In their lax system men knew that if they were right in 
substance they would not be questioned about the form, and perhaps they like- 
wise knew that if they did not protect themselves they could not always expect 
protection from the Magistrate, whose business was rather to keep down great 
disorders than to afford assistance in cases that. might be settled without his 
aid. The Mamlatdars were themselves considerable persons and there were 
men of property and consideration in every neighbourhood—! namdars, Jahagir- 
dars and old Zamindars. These men were associated with the ranks above and 
below them and a up the chain of society to the Prince. The higher orders 
were kept informed of the situation of the lower and as there was scarcely 
any man without a patron, men might be exposed to oppression but could 
scarcely suffer from neglect.’ It can be seen from the above thatthe Police 
Department can in no country be considered apart from the condition of the 
social organism therein. A change in the latter myst be accompanied by a 
change in the former. Mr. Elphinstone clearly saw that the old system of Police 
must be modified to some extent under the British Government. He had 
therefore to suggest new measures by which the efficiency of the Police vould 


be brought into line with the changes in the condition of the society. And if 


his suggestions had been well borne in mind and carried out in their spirit at 
least, we should not have to-day to mourn over an ineffective Police system, 
Typical Anglo-Indian statesmen well knew that many of the evils from which 
the country had been exempt were inseparable from the introduction of foreign 
rule; but precautions at any rate may he taken toavert them. And one of 
the precautions suggested by Mr. Elphinstone was that besides retaining intact 
the old village Police system, the powers and influence of the Patil should 
be increased. ‘Too much care can never be taken,’ writes Mr. Elphinstone, 
‘to prevent the duty of the Patils from becoming irksome and their influence 
being impaired by bringing their conduct too often under the correction of their 


superiors.’ ‘I would lendaready ear to all complaints against them for 


oppression, but I would not disturb them for inattention to forms, and I would 
leave them at liberty to settle petty complaints in their own way provided no 
serious punishments were inflicted on either party.. The Mamlatdar asa Police 
officer wasto be guaranteed his old respectability by his pay being raised; 
and rewards were to be given for special services. But the one measure 
which, more than others, it was necessary to take, was to keep up the old 
spirit of the people which is a great factor in any scheme of prevention and 
detection of crime, On this point Mr. Hlphinstone’s views were very clear. 
He writes:—The first step is to remove all obstructions to the use of 
arms. Besides the advantage of arming the people for purposes of Police, 
it would be useful even in cases of war and insurrection, as the bulk 
of the people even if disaffected would be led for the sake of their property 
to employ their arms against our enemies rather than against us. On the 
same principle villages should be encouraged to keep up their walls. 
Of course, with the advent of British Government new notions of criminal 
justice were brought into play, and also new Police arrangements. It must be 
admitted that some of the new reforms introduced by the British Government 
were in conformity with the refined notions which they brought with them into 
India. ‘Thus, for instance, the old practice of exacting full fines from villages 
for undetected thefts was very properly discontinued. Judicial trials became 
less summary and the powers of the Police were curtailed. But though by these 
means some of the patent abuses of power were made impossible, yet the 
efficiency of the Police suffered greatly. Mr, W. Chaplain admits that the 
District Managers in the time of the Peshwas were more efficient as Police 
officers than the Mamlatdars under the British Government. ‘It is, I think, 
mainly owing to our mildness and clemency that robberies are at least as 
numerous as, if not more sv than, under the former Government (Peshwai).’ It 
would appear, therefore, that an ideal Police could be created only by combining 
the good points of the old and the new systems. The Police officers may have 
large powers; only adequate checks must be provided against the abuse of such 
powers. But.this opens up a large question, which will be discussed later on.’ 
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28. “Our contemporary, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, writes—‘ 'The general 
impression is that one of the objects of the Police 

ee ee ret move oF Commission is to close the post of District Superin- 
the Police Commission, ~- tendent of Police for ever against the children of the ~ 
Phaniz (9), 4th Oct. soil.’ The wording of one of the terms of reference 
tends to lend colour to this impression. It requires 

the Commission to find out whether the career offered to {ndians in the Police 
Department is sufficiently attractive to draw to it the right sort of men, and if 
not, ‘ what steps can be taken to remedy this evil consistently with the recognis- 
ed measure of necessity of European control in district charges.’ The wording 
here is truly unfortunate and seems to take it for granted that European 
control in district charges is an indispensable necessity. The italicised portion 
has been so adroitly introduced into the passage that one, not knowing how 
things really stand, may easily run away with the idea that what is stated there- 
in is a recognised and established procedure and that only Europeans are allowed 
to have charge of Districts as Superintendents of Police. Butt in Bengal and 
other Provinces too, if we mistake not, Indian Police Officers have made most 
successful Superintendents of Police and displayed a zeal in the public service 
and a detective ability which has seldom been equalled and in no case surpass- 
ed by European Police Superintendents......... We must confess our inability 
to understand the drift of the concluding words in the term of reference alluded 
to above, unless, indeed, what is intended is to filch away from the children of 
the soil one of the prizes so long open to them. Government knows 
from past experience that if it was to let the cat out of the bag straightway 
and declare it to be its intention to exclude natives from the office of District 
Superintendent of Police, there would at once be a huge outery throughout the 
country and even in England. So, the thing is mentioned at the tail-end of a 
recommendation in such a manner as to make one think that what is stated 


recommendations on the subject of Police reform, Government should insult 
its intelligence and try to influence its judgment beforehand by laying down 
that European control is necessary in the case of district charges.......... Is 
this quite fair and above board? Is it fair either to the Police Commission or 
the Indian people, or the ignorant British public who may be led to think 
that the reservation means no more than that European control has always 
existed in the case of district charges and all that Government mean to tell the 
Commission is to warn it against departing from that established practice, in 
its anxiety to offer adequate inducements to Indian gentlemen of birth and 
education to join the Police Department ?......... If Government really intends 
to take away a prize appointment from the people of this country, which they. 
have filled with credit, the whole country ought to rise to a man and try by 
all constitutional means in its power to stay the course of this policy of 
repression, and stave off the blow that is directed at one of their most fondly- 
cherished privileges.”’ 


299, <A ‘citizen’ contributes an article to the October number of Hast and 

e | West on the census of the Bombay Presidency, of 

. — Vensus of the Bombay which the following is a summary :—‘ The stupendous 
"Bast and West (4), for Jabour of the task of counting twenty-five millions 
Oct. ; of people, with due regard to distinctions of age, sex, 
race, language, religion, &c., is evidenced by the three 

substantial volumes just issued from the Government Press. And in the case of 
the census taken last year the normal difficuity must have been greatly enhanced 
by the conditions of plague and famine that then obtained. All praise is there- 
fore due to Mr. Enthoven and his many co-adjutors and his army of subordi- 
nates for the admirable work accomplished. But the pity of it! I mean the 
pity that work so well done with so much difficulty was not much better 
done with much less difficulty. The point of what I have to say may be indi- 
cated by ove question: Why was the whole census taken on one night ? But it 
will be said that careful enquiries had been going on for months beforehand, and 
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that only final corrections were made on the night of enumeration. I have seen 
a good deal of census work in India; I have seen the census taken four times ; and 
I am not satisfied as to the efficiency of the ordinary enumerator or the control 
of the ordinary supervisor. But how different it would be if, instead of the final 
census being taken on one night, it were spread over, say, a month. ‘l'hen only 
competent persons need be employed ; they could be well trained ; and would gain 
experience as they passed from circle to circle and from village to village. A 
single small staff with the Mamlatdar or head karkun or an officer of similar rank 
from some other department, might do the whole work of a talukaor half a 
taluka ora quarter of a taluka. ‘The actual enumerator would be a man of much 
better class than he is at present, Usually, indeed, the enumerator would be 
the Kulkarni or Talati himself, already practised in the taking of an annual 
census of his charge. ‘Nor would the proposed method require longer time for 
its operation than the existing one. Rather the contrary, for the more efficient 
operators would naturally work quicker than most of those who have now to be 
employed, and there would be much less correction of errors necessary: than at 
present. No doubt, special arrangements would have to be made for the 
counting of the few wandering tribes who have no fixed residences. But that 
has also to be done at present. And it seems to me that if we know the 
number of the permanent residents of each town, village, and hamlet, that is all 
we want to know so far as mere aggregate numbers go. In my opinion the 
aggregate of the totals of the population of each place as recorded with proper 
leisure by competent persons would give a more accurate grand total than is 
obtained under the present system. But even if it did not, it is still to be 
considered how often the grand total is required for any practical administra- 
tive purpose as compared with the frequent need to know the permanent 
population of particular places, Whether it be a question of famine reliet, or 
of a proposed road or railway, or the bestowal of elective privileges, or any 
other practical matter, it is the permanent population of particular places 
that is wanted, and not the total population of so large a unit as a Presidency.” 


30. It seems to be the intention of Government to reduce the number of 
ig uae _ Hindu Public Holidays, ana it is apprehended that the 
Bobs 2 be pry a Shivaratra and the Gokul Ashtami will not be included 
Public Holidays. in public holidays in future. We beg to point out that 
Deshabhakta (15), ‘th both these days are regarded as very important holi- 
a days by Hindus, who observe a fast on both days and 
spend them entirely in devotional exercises. If Government insist on cancelling 
these holidays, they would unconsciously be wounding the religious feelings 
of their Hindu subjects to some extent. It is not at all desirable that Govern- 
ment should interfere in such religious matters. 


31. Last week we had strongly commented upon what we thought 
to be a misleading charge delivered by Mr. Justice 
Mr. Justice Chandavar- Qhandavarkar to the Jury in a recent case of 
Kar’s decision in a recent higamy alleged to have been committed by a Hindu 
case of bigamy tried before i 
the Bombay High Court. wife. Mr, Mankar, counsel for the accused, however, 
Gujarati (16), Sth Oct. has recently written aletterto the Times of India 
from which it appears that, in common with the 
outside public, we were labouring under a misapprehension as to what was 
actually said by the learned Judge in his charge to the Jury. We must now 
admit in the light of Mr. Mankar’s explanation that His Lordship’s charge 
was not only in consonance with law but also with the religious and social 
usages of the Hindu community. Whether the Jury, in acquitting the 
accused, correctly judged the facts of the case, is a different question altogether. 
But it is re-assuring to find that no attempt has been made by the Bench of the 
lighest tribunal of justice in the Presidency, to interfere with the sanctity of 


child-marriages among the Hindu community, 


32. The anti-plague measures adopted at Belgaum by the local authorities 

this year are quite harmless and satisfactory. There is 

—- sage measures at Bel- no bother about inoculation or compulsory evacuation, 
Ohikitsak (95), lat Oct, | While every facility is afforded to those who go to reside 
cheek ve Tees hes outside the town, as regards the safety of their property. 
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People are allowed, at a nominal charge, to keep their valuables for safe custody 
in the Government Treasury and licenses for carrying arms are granted to persons 
applying for the same, Arrangements for the removal of plague patients to a 
convenient distance from each camp of plague refugees are also made. 
There are, however, a few suggestions which we should like to make to the Chief 
Plague Superintendent in Order that the plague administration of this town 
may he as perfect as possible: (1) Anample store of hutting material should 
always be kept ready in stock, as persons desirous of camping out are not able 
to buy such material at a moment’s notice. (2) At some of the segregation 
camps, where there is a scarcity of water, a number of wells should be sunk 
for the use of the residents. (8) The conservancy arrangements at the several 
camps should be improved, a sweeper and a scavenger being told off for duty at 
each camp. 


33. The present system of inviting tenders for contracts in the Abkari, 

; i igi . Commissariat and other Government departments 

Daggestions in connection eaves much to be desired. In some cases, the con- 
with the advertisement of ; ‘ ‘ 

Gosérament contracts in the UfaOts afe Not sufficiently well advertised in the 

Abkari, Commissariat »nd vernacular papers, while in others, there is hardly any 


other departments. advertisement about the contracts at all. Both Govern- 
Jadm-e-Jamshed (64), Sth t and th ublic are greatly ine d i 
rae ment an e p re g y inconvenienced in 


consequence and the interests of both suffer materially. 
If all advertisements relating to Government contracts were to be published 
fully a month before the last date for receiving tendersin respect of the 
same and if the advertisements were to be inserted ina number of vernacular 
papers, sufficient publicity would be given to the matter and Government, we 
dare say, would be considerably benefited from a pecuniary point of view. 
We trust that the Abkari contracts for the next official year will be sufficiently 
well advertised in the vernacular prints. 


34, ‘Our contemporary of the Kardehi Chronicle in its issue of Sunday 


Alleged assault by a Euro- last reports an assault by a European officer on a 
pean upon a native official at Native official of that place. We can easily realize 
Karachi. the humiliation which this innocent victim of official 
6 Aiag pagan Ce Rei wrath must have undergone while he was submitted 

ct., Kng. cols.; LPrabird : 4s é : 
(45), 27th Sep. and 4th Oct. to a severe beating by perhaps a beardless English 

youth possessing peculiar notions of his powers and 
superiority over the sons of the soil. There is hardly any doubt that Mr. 


Kundansing must have put on a cap as a convenient head-dress while answering 


the question paper and that he had previously obtained the permission of one of 


the supervisors for doing so; but even if he had not obtained such permission, 
one fails to see that he was guilty of any offence in this matter, In this 
connection one cannot but remark, no doubt with a feeling of regret, that 
assaults by Europeans on respectable Indian gentlemen have become rather 
{frequent of late. Some of these hot-headed Europeans have through an irony 
of fate escaped with very light punishments when they have been tried in 
courts of law at the instance of the aggrieved parties. ‘This has emboldened 
them to play their pranks rather more frequently on respectable Indian 
gentlemen holding high positions in suciety. We could cite a number of 
instances of this nature, but want of space forbids us todoso. Coming however 
to the assault in question, we think, it is incumbent upon the Commissioner 
in Sind to enquire into it, and do justice to Mr, Kundansing. It is high - 
time that. exemplary punishments be awarded to the culprits, no matter what 
official positions they hold, in order that such unpleasant incidents may not 
occur in future.’ [In its vernacular columns the paper writes :—There is 
little hope of such unwarranted attacks by Europeans upon natives becoming 
rare unless the authorities take up a firm and determined attitude in the matter 
or the natives learn to hit back and to pay their white assailants in their own 
coin. Itis no use complaining of such things in the papers; that shows 
only our weakness and indolence. It is the duty of everyone to teach a 
salutary lesson to every insolent aggressor upon other people’s rights. The Prabhat 
in its issues of 27th September and 4th October makes similar comments 


nd hopes that severe notice will be taken of Mr. McMunn’s conduct.) 
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35. A correspondent of the Sind Gazette writes :—‘ ‘One who knows’ is 
| quite correctly informed asto the extreme laxity of 
z ao gag 5 aeloe supervision at the recent Departmental Reseeaaiten. 
mental Examinations held at 204 also as to the particular case of detection he 
Kardchi. instances. I myself was going to address you on the 
aint Gazette (12), 3rd sway these examinations are conducted. From all 
one hears of them, they are a mere farce and have 
been so for years. ‘Copying’ is carried on to a scandalous extent. In econ- 
sequence, the honest worker and conscientious man is simply nowhere. It is a 
fact that at the recent examination not only was a Gazetted Officer caught 
red-handed but one or two Civilian examinees might have been seen with 
bocks before them while answering papers for which books had not to be 
referred to. JI am sure if the examination were held de novo—as well it should 
—the results would be far different provided, of course, there is strict supervision. 
I will not say more as the matter is a delicate one; but it is certainly not too 
much to expect that the scandal shall not be repeated,” 


Legislation. 


36, “ The Bombay Government is about to enter upon a task of stupendous 
i wee magnitude: it is the preparation of what may be called 

oa oT ee oF Domesday Book of Rights in Land. It may be an 
Rast and West (4), for Oct. 2dmirable virtue not to know when one is beaten, but 
it is sheepish not to find when one’s land has passed 

into other’s hands. Yet it often happens that the ignorant cultivator in India 
transfers all his right in his ancestral acres to the Sawkar and nevertheless allows 
his name to stand in the records of the Government as ‘ registered occupant,’ 
thereby holding himself responsible for the payment of the assessment, in the 
belief that as long as his name is not removed from the books of the Government, 
he continues to have a right to redeem the land if he so chooses. The 
preparation and preservation of a correct record of rights, where no such fiction 
as an occupant who does not occupy is recognised, may open the eyes of the rayat 
on one hand, and on the other, enable the Government to protect its conscience 


by receiving the land tax only from those from whom it is equitably due. Then 


avain in granting loans or remissions, the Government ought to see that it is not 
imposed upon by the well-to-do Sawvkar taking shelter behind the starvin 

rayat. The record will also show how far the beneficial occupation of land 
is passing into the hands of capitalists and speculators, For the preparation 
of sucha record the Executive Government must be invested with certain 
powers such as that of compelling persons to give the revenue officials the 
requisite information. The Record-of-rights Bill, which was introduced to 
the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council, makes the failure at 
vive such information penal.”’ 


Education. 


37. It is impossible to foretell what evil consequences our poor countrymen 

will have to suffer in consequence of the strange 

Comments on an alleged ania regarding English education which seems 
sone ge a ito tohave taken possession of our rulers. The Uni- 
ing native teachers to passa Versities Commission, taking advantage of the popular 
test in English pronun- ery that the Indian Universities should be converted 
elation and conversation. from examining into teaching bodies, hit upon the 
la! plan of making higher education impossible to the 
middle class. The Simla Educational Conference, which met under the 
presidency of the Viceroy, have likewise suggested a plan which threatens 
Indian teachers with extinction. The demi-gods of the Conference, acting 
under the inspiration of that highest of the deities of the Kailasa, the 
Viceroy, wish to elevate Indian teachers to heaven,. ‘The Conference has 
recommended that teachers in English schools should pass a test in English 
pronunciation and colloquial Enlish, and the Bengal Government has 
already brought this recommendation into force without allowing the 
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public an opportunity to represent their views upon it. Unless persons who 
aspire to become teachers in English schools passa test in the above subjects, 
_ they will not obtain employment and those who are already in service will not 
get promotion until they pass such a test. Aided schools will lose their 

ants if teachers, who have not passed the above test, are employed there- 
in. It is lucky, indeed, that the order is not made applicable to 
private schools also! It would be difficult to find a parallel, at least 
among Resolutions applicable to the Educational Department, to this 
extraordinary Resolution of the Government of Bengal in point of injustice 
and high-handedness. The aim of the majority of those who learn English 
is to be able to express their thoughts in that language. Very few aspire to become 
eminent orators or writers, And those whose ambition lies this way havenecessarily 
to go in for higher education, Is it not then foolish or disingenuous to insist that 
those who are expected to draw such magnificent salaries as Rs, 10 or 15 per month 
should be able to speak English like Englishmen ? It will be an act of boldness to 
charge the Government of Bengal with folly and it seems, therefore, that their 
object in issuing the above Resolution is partly to silence those who clamour 
for posts under Government, It is a great mistake to infer that because a man 
is ignorant of proper English accent or commits slight mistakes in speaking 
English, he is necessarily ignorant of the English language. Hven among 
Englishmen, there is a’ diversity of pronunciation and as regards idiom it is 
possible to point out mistakes even in the composition of our Director of Public 
[nstruction. There is no wonder, then, if persons whose mother-tongue is not 
English, and who have scarcely an opportunity of mixing with Europeans, 
are found to commit mistakes in English pronunciation or in colloquial 
English. Besides, English being one of the subjects at the Entrance or the 
Matriculation Examination, the knowledge of English of those who pass this 
Examination is, in our opinion, sufficiently tested. Why should they be made 
to pass an additional test? The Bengal Government might reasonably have 
laid down that teachers should follow the pronunciations given in a Standard 
English Dictionary like Chamber’s. People will naturally suspect that in 
insisting on a separate test in English pronunciation and colloquial English, 
the object of the Bengal Government is to supplant native teachers of English 
and to create berths for European or Eurasian teachers, 


38. An English contemporary has instituted a comparison between 
the curriculum of an Indian University and 

Contrast between the Uni- that of an English University, from which it appears 
versity curriculum in India ¢hat the burden of studies presses much more 
8 i heavil the Indian student th hi 
Kal (108), 10th Oct ly upon the Indian student than upon his 
English confrere, <A further disability which the 

Indian undergraduate has to labour under is that he has to master all the 
subjects for his degree through the medium of a foreign language, He is thus 
put to much needless trouble without acquiring proportionately solid instruc- 
tion. What can be the secret of the difference between the two curriculums 
when both are prescribed by Englishmen, except that one is intended for a 
conquered and the other fora conquering community? Under the present 
state of things half the days of an Indian student are wasted in fruitless 
study and he is not master of any subject at the end of his course. The 
object of overcrowding the curriculum with unnecessary subjects seems to be 
not to make the Indian student accomplished or versatile but to crush him 
anyhow beneath a heavy load. What is the use of Chemistry, Botany or 
Zoology to U.S. F. students who are destiifed to serve as clerks in Government 
offices, Such a curriculum serves |but to undermine the energies of the 
students in a conquered country and to bring about their national degeneration. 
Is it proper that liberal-minded Englishmen should introduce the invidious 
distinction of conquerors and conquered even in the holy domain of education ? 


39, The Mahratta publishes the following contributed article on the 
subject of the study of the vernaculars in English 

7 schools :— Now that the Report of the Universities 
2 See of-e ey § Commission looms largely before the public mind, it 
pee Noe “meee will not be out of place at such a time to draw the 
Mahratta (8), 5th Oct. attention of the authorities that be to the claims of the 

) : vernaculars for a place in the school curriculum, The 


A few suggestions for 
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introduction of the vernaculars into the University curriculum’ is a large ques- 
tion and I leave it to men better qualified than myself. I propose to deal here 
with the subject in its relation to the High School course. I may take the 
liberty to add here that (being myself a Mardtha) my remarks apply especially 
to Marathi. Almost all are agreed that a sound knowledge of the vernacular 
is the basis of all education. Yet with what knowledge of the vernacular 
does a boy seek entrance into the High School? Such a boy, generally, com- 
pletes the Vernacular 4th Standard or at the most the 5th—which means that 
his knowledge of the vernacular does not go beyond the childish stories of the 
Departmental books and the few scrappy verses—very few indeed —contained 
in those books. The language of the Departmental books is anglicized and 
childish and hence the scholar’s knowledge of his vernacular is very 
meagre. Happily for us, the necessity of revising Departmental books is 
recognized and some improvement in the Primary School course may be 
expected in the near future, It may, however, be expected that the High 
School course may help the young learner to know his vernacular better and 
thus make him an accurate reasoner and thinker. Let me at once undeceive 
the public on this point, It has not only no such effect but onthe contrary 
gives a death-blow to the study of vernaculars. [rom this stage, the medium 
of instruction becomes English. All reading lessons are Enzlish, all subjects 
are to be studied through English, and all composition exercises are English, 
One cannot but pity the poor student in Standard [V—whose lot it is to 
study his Indian History and the terms and propositions of Geometry through 
English at atime when he is not in a position to frame simple sentences 
in that language for himself. Who can deny that it is a severe hardship ? 
vane The mental strain is excessive and tells upon the physical and mental 
development of young children.......... With such an imperfect knowledge 
of the vernacular, students enter colleges and become graduates. They find 
it difficult (some have to give up the attempt as hopeless) to write an essay 
and make a speech in vernacular. It is avery sad reflection on the system 
of education obtaining on this side of India.......... In my humble opinion 
ample provision must be made to impart to all Indian students a sound 
and accurate knowledge of their vernacular. [Jor this purpose, the Depart- 
mental vernacular books must be considerably modified and the study of 
vernaculars more systematically pursued. I suggest here some of the 
changes that should be introduced in the High School course to attain 
this end. ‘The aim of education is not to store the mind with words, 
phrases and idioms, but to make the students accurate observers, reasoners and 
thinkers.......... I, therefore, suggest that teachers highly trained in Vernacular 
Training Colleges should be employed in Anglo-Vernacular Schools.......... 
Such teachers should be offered a liberal remuneration. My second sug- 
gestion is that there should be composition exercises in vernacular in 
all standards of the High Schools. Thisis one of the suggestions of the 
Universities Commission, As it has received the sanction of that august 
body, I do not think it necessary to say anything more in favour of 
ee gays In the sime manner translation into Marathi should be insisted 
upon especially in the higher standards of the High Schools...,...... My 
third suggestion is that vernacular should he studied side by side with the 
classical language. The fourth suggestion may be thought by some to be 
revolutionary. It is, however, the most important and includes all the rest. 
Without it the higher results of education can never be attained. The 
medium of instruction in High Schools should be vernacular and not English— 
except for the teaching of Mnglish. As this is the most important suggestion 
and likely to be thought by some to be revolutionary, it is necessary here to 
take into consideration some of the objections that may be urged against it. 
It may be said, for example, that there are many vernacular languayes and as all 
of them cannot be taught in High Schools, the suggestion is highly impracticable 
and therefore not worth considering. ‘To this, it may be replied that the verna- 
cular languages of the Bombay Presidency are three—Marathi, Kanarese and 
Gujarati (leaving out of consideration Sindhi which is practically confined to 
a separate and detached province). According to these languages the Presidency 
~ ean be divided into three centres—Marathi, Kanarese and Gujarati (or officially 
called Central, Southern and Northern). Now, it can be easily arranged that 
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the medium of instruction in the Central Division should be Marathi, that in 
the Southern Division Kanarese, and in the Northern Division, Gujarati. The 
model school in every Division should have, however, two sides as inithe Elphin- 
stone High School of Bombay. In Belgaum, there should be Kanarese and 
Marathi sides and in Ahmedabad, Marathi and Gujarati sides. In this manner, 
the suggestion is in every way practicable and the objection is entirely un- 
founded. It may be said that no vernacular language has good books on 
Science or—for the matter of that—even on History and Geography. It is no 
doubt true that no vernacular can compare favourably with English in that 
respect. The difficulty is, however, more apparent than real. In the first 
place, all High School teachers must possess a good knowledge of English. 
To such teachers the ample and varied store of books in English is open. They 
will enlarge their knowledge by the study of these books and impart the 
thoughts and facts to their pupils in the vernacular. Again, the paucity of books 
is due to want of demand and encouragement. ‘I'hese books will be greatly 
multiplied if this suggestion is carried into effect. It may, however, be con- 
tended that the suggestion (if adopted) will leave scholars weakin English. 
This is a serious objection and demands careful consideration. None will 
deny that the providential connection of India with Great Britain necessitates 
a careful study of English. Besides, the English language is so highly 
developed that its study has a great disciplinary value apart from its utility 
and necessity. I, for one, am, however, led tothink that the above suggestion 
(if adopted) will produce no such effect. If all subjects (except English) are 
taught in Marathi, boys will not be required to devote much attention to 
the study of the subjects at home and thus they will find much more time to 
devote to English. ‘l'hey will extend their reading of English literature and 
will acquire a more real and abiding knowledge of English......... lt is often 
said that modern graduates are deteriorating. India no longer produces 
Ranades, Bhandarkars and Telangs. To what is this to be attributed? Has 
the Indian intellect—acute, sharp and penetrating—begun to wane? Has it 
lost its former brilliancy and lustre? The success of Professor Paranjpe in 
spite of manifold disadvantages gives the lie direct to such insinuations. 
It is hoped that the above suggestions will receive the serious consideration 
of the educational authorities and the Conference which is soon to meet to 
consider what changes are necessary in Secondary Schools,”’ 


40. ‘Dr. Mackichan, in his address ‘on the influences that tend to 
ia te el: lower our educational ideals,’ pointed out that 
chain's Sichaih wn akeweiioual educational ideals could only be maintained at a 
ideals in India recently igh level by those who were employed in their 
delivered before the Bombay realisation working ina _ professional spirit in ‘the 


ss ay si rt ah Pn highest sense of the term. The dager of allowing 
Ujara sD + %s bd * ‘ e 
Eng. cols. the profession of teaching to degenerate into a 


mere commercial enterprise must be avoided and 
the system of advertising educational institutions condemned, How the 
value of work done by a school or college is to be tested is a difficult question. 
That the examination results do not always supply the best test may be 
admitted. But we do not think that it would be fair to disregard this test 
altogether when the results extend over a series of years. As regards 
cramming, we agree with Dr. Mackichan that in so far as it stands in the 
way of the acquisition of true culture and intellectual training, it must be 
discouraged. But it is no use shutting one’s eyes to the fact that some 
cramming is inseparable from examinations even in England. Besides, it is not 
every form of cramming that can be condemned in a sweeping manner.......... 
It is easy to condemn cramming. But even Dr. Mackichan will find that the 
root of mischief lies deeper and it is the teachers and professors whose want of 
training, inexperience and incomplete mastery of their own subjects are not 
seldom responsible for encouraging the habit of cramming among students, 
Dr. Mackichan’s contention that the results of edfication in the older days were 
better because of the larger number of European Principals in High Schools, 
is not well founded. He wants Government to revert to the former practice 
in the interests of secondary education. If Dr. Mackichan would care to 
make inquiries about what happened before he came to India, he would 
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find it necessary to revise his judgment to a considerable extent, When~ 


Mr. Howard was the Director of Public Instruction, he tried to give effect to 


Dr. Mackichan’s idea, It ended in failure and he was compelled to take steps 
to attract well-qualified Indians to the educational line. Dr. Bhandarkar 
wished to join the Bar. But -he was deliberately prevailed upon to remain in the 
Educational Department. The Ratndgiri High School won almost the foremost 
place under Dr, Bhandarkar’s principalship. The reputation and prestige which 
the school acquired under his management are even now well remembered in 
Ratnagiri, Has Dr, Mackichan seriously endeavoured to find out why the same 
type of competent Indians do not now care to join the Educational Department ? 
Why is it that many of those who have taken up service in the educational 
line are not quite successful? The best men do not care to take up the 
teaching profession because itis badly remunerated and holds out no good 
prospects, Let Dr. Mackichan consult some experienced Indian teachers and 
find out the true cause of the deterioration. Again the Elphinstone High 
School has had, as a rule, the benefit of English Principals. Does it hold the 
foremost place in the estimation of the public ? Does it show better results than 
other well-equipped institutions under native management ? Does Dr. Mackichan 
know what treatment Prof. Padshah, Prof. Banaji, Prof. Padhye and Prof. Hodi- 
walla received from the Education Department? Is there sufficient attraction for 
men like these well-known alumni of the University to devote themselves to an 
educational career ? Prof. Gujjar was honoured only the other day by the students 
of the College which is so worthily presided over by Dr. Mackichan. Is there any 
room in the educational line for an Indian graduate of his scientific talents and 
attainments? It is, indeed, deplorable that an educationist of Dr. Mackichan’s 
experience and knowledge should ignore these glaring facts and make dogmatic 
proposals for closing the door of the Educational Department against qualified 
Indian graduates. The present deterioration is the direct result of depriving 
Indians of all higher prospects in the educational line and one is very much sur- 
prised to find that the Vice-Chancellor of the University should treat that as a 
ground for debarring them even from the posts which at present they can look 
up to.” 


Railways. 
41. The Kesari refers to the articles and correspondence appearing in the 


Madras papers on the subject of the recent Madras 
Comments on the Madras Railway disaster, and points out that the accident was 


Railway disaster. = ‘ “a 
Kesari (112), 7th Oct. ; Bel- due in some —e" to the negligence of a a 
gawm Samachar (90), 6th Way Company to take necessary precautions for the 
Oct. safety of the travelling public, and that the version 


of the accident given in the preliminary report 
issued by the Consulting Engineer lends support to this view. It remarks that 
it is the duty of the Madras Government to appoint an independent Commission 
of enquiry and to include among its members some of those educated persons 
who happened to be travelling in the ill-fated train on the night of the accident 
and who fortunately survived the disaster, The paper then narrates a version of 
the accident as given by one Mr. Pillay in the columns of a Madras paper 
and infers from it that the Railway authorities are trying, as far as possible, 
to hide the truth from the public and that the appointment of a Commission 
alone would clear up the whole mystery and bring the facts of the case to light. 
[The Belgaum Samdchér expresses its surprise that no Commission has yet been 
appointed by the Madras Government to inquire fully into the recent disaster 
and to suggest remedies for averting similar disasters in future. | 


Municipalities. 


49, “We print, elsewhere, the full jreport of the Sub-Committee 

cama appointed by the City Municipality to consider 

Drainage scheme for the Mr, Pottinger’s revised drainage scheme for the City 
City: of Poona. of Poona. -It is a matter for satisfaction that the 


Pc. ome is). report has been unanimously adopted by the Muni- 


cipality. The question has been hanging fire fora 
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long time past and it is now time that some definite scheme should be 
taken in hand without delay. We are glad to see, therefore, that the Sub- 
Committee has proposed the most feasible and practical scheme for adoption 
by the Municipality as well as by the Government, That drainage for Poona 
City has become jan urgent necessity why! ago of Poona must, we think, 
frankly admit.......... We hope, therefore, that Government will see its way 
to sanction the scheme proposed by the Sub-Committee.” 


43. We hear that the City Improvement Trust has taken upon itself 
the work of building Police Lines in C Ward in 
Operations of the City compliance with a request made by the Local Govern- 


- eh meager (53) ment. We wonder why the Trust should have made 
10th ig it ’ itself responsible for the construction of the Lines, 


when the work does not strictly lie within its pro- 
vince. The City Improvement Trust Act empowers the Trust to take up such 
work only if it possesses adequate means to do so. But the Trust, we are afraid, 
has not got ample resources at its command, as is sufficiently attested by its 
readiness to lease sites even in densely populated localities and in close 
vicinity of public schools and colleges. We must say then that the Trust has 
sacrificed the interests of the rate-payers in undertaking the responsibility 
of building the Police Lines in question. The Trust also shows a tendency to 
favour certain Christian Institutions by granting them sites on favourable 
terms, while it refuses to grant similar terms to Institutions of other denomina- 
tions. The Secretary of the Young Women’s Christian Association was able, 
for example, to secure a plot for a tennis court, while the Parsi Obstetric 
Institute could not obtain one for laying out a garden in the vicinity of the 
Institute for the recreation of the patients. Such invidious racial distinctions 
are not calculated to create a favourable impression upon the public mind 
as to the Trust’s operations, 


Natsve States. 


44, -His Highness the Maharaja of Idar has recently issued a circular 
directing that all appointments to the Police and 
Adverse comments on a Military Departments in the State should, in future, 
circular alleged to have been he conferred on Rajputs alone. If His Highness 
“era Roy t , ames thinks that Rajputs alone are fit to serve in these two 
certain appointments in the departments, we beg to point out that he is labouring 
State service for Rajputs. | under a serious mistake, Brahmins can give points 
Kithidwadno = Himayalt’ to Rajputs in bravery and heroism as is amply 
isd acl attested by the past history of India. The change 
which has apparently come over the views of the 
Maharaja is, we believe, to be attributed to his visit to England and his 
partaking of beef and other prohibited articles of food there. His views 
about the dress he should wear and his habit of shaving his beard, and 
above all the fact that he did not hesitate to give away a girl of his family 
in marriage to an ordinary Khavas, show what a pernicious influence his 
visit to England has exercised upon his mind. We hope the Maharaja will 
rescind the circular referred to above and throw open the Police and Military 
Departments in the State toall his subjects, irrespective of caste or creed. 


45. <A Sdvantvadi correspondent writes to the Belgaum. Samdohdr :— 
Affairsin the Savantvadi Last evening, a group of readers in the local library 
State. read my letter published in your last issue anent the 
Belgaum Samdchav (90), affairs of this State and remarked ‘ What is stated 
6th Oct. here is true enough ; but what is the good of writing 
such letters, unless the attention of Government is drawn to them by the 
Reporter on the Native Press?’ The ;truth of the remark at once struck me. 
If the Government of Bombay and the Commissioner of the Southern Division 
were to exercise proper supervision over the’ administration of the State and 
take note of complaints appearing in the public press, the subjects of the State 
would no doubt feel grateful tothem, But it seems that this State does not engage 
the sympathetic attention of the Bombay Government. They have placed it for 
the past year and a half under the control of Major Marriott, who is a probationer 
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in the Political Department and whose services were transferred fron the 
Military Department probably because he was not of any particular use to his 
Regiment. He is Commandant of the local Corps, and he is also Superintendent 
of Police as well as the High Court in the State. As soon as he was appointed 
to act as Political Agent he at once became possessed of the requisite legal 
knowledge for deciding civil and criminal cases. The Karbhari of the 
State, Mr. Gupte, is not an officer of independent judgment and is in constant 
fear of losing his post, to which he was raised on the recommendation of Mr. 
Walsh and against the express opinion of the Commissioner, Southern Division, 
It is doubtful whether such a Karbhari will in any way advance the interests 
of the subjects of the State. There is a clerk in the Khangi Department by 
name Mr. Pandit. There was a suspicion about the correctness of the accounts 
kept by him, These were accordingly checked but were found accurate. The 
Chief, however, still wished to transfer him elsewhere, but the Political Agent 
directed that he should be kept where he was. Is not the Chief entitled to 
exercise his own choice in selecting his private servants? Where is, otherwise, 
the use of being a Chief only in name? 


46. The Prekshak, in criticising the plague administration of the present 
ke Karbhari of Auntlh (Sdtdra), states that the disease 
P a Sl ee grip over the town and carried away 
Prekshak (36), 7th Oot. over Jour hundred victims out.ofa small population 
of two or three thousand souls, because no precaution- 
ary measures were adopted by the State authorities in time. It adds that no 
facilities were afforded to the poor to erect huts at State expense or to well-to-do 
persons in respect of the protection of their property. The paper alleges 
that on the outbreak of the disease the Karbhari went to reside at Kinahi and 
never visited the capital of the State between July and September anJ that the 
Medical Officer and the Police Inspector also followed his example and left the 
town. It comments sarcastically on the action of these officials in desertinz 
their posts of duty at a critical juncture, and remarks that the people, in 
consequence, did not obtain adequate medical relief and that the Police arranze- 
ments at Aundh were quite unsatisfactory during the days of the epidemic. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


47, In the eyes of all civilisel and independent people, it is the sacred 
duty of a nation to hold annual celebrations in honour 

¥ — Fadnavis Memorial of its illustrious herves and statesmen who might have 
pie (112), 7th Oct. contributed to its greatness in the past or made its 
name respected among other nations, It is especially 

incumbent upon a nation like ours which is threatened with degeneration on 
every side to perpetuate the memory of our far-sighted and illustrious ancestors 
in a suitable manner, ‘The achievements of that shrewd statesman Nana 
Fadnavis in the declining period of the Peshwa’s rule are too well-known to 
the people of Mahérdshtra, The inhabitants of Velds, which was Nana’s 
native village and where he also had his wutan, lovally celebrate his 
death anniversary every year and the local representative of Nana’s family 
takes a leading part in the celebration. There are two temples in the 
village built by Nana and his brother Morobadada respectively, which 
are at present in a dilapidated condition and it is estimated that to thoroughly 
repair these two temples and to give permanence to the celebration in honour of 
Nana Fadnavis, a sum of Rs. 5,000 will be required, A Faduavis Memorial 
Fund has accordingly been started by som> persons and Dr, M: G. Deshmukh 
and Mr. M. R. Bodas are the Treasurers. It cannot be said that there will 
be any difficulty in raising the required amount in Maharashtra. Those 
desirous of contributing to the fund should make remittances either to Mr. 


‘Ramchandra Narayan Ranade at Poona or to Mr. Ganesh Narayai Joshi at 


Bombay. Further particulars regarding the fund can be obtained from Mr, 
Keshav Balkrishna Joshi, Secretary, No. 41, Kandewadi, Bombay. 
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48, “We are glad to read a telegram from Sholapur published in the 
fs Mi hae a local dailies to the effect that this year’s Provincial 
Conference. » Ss Conference will be held at Shol4pur and we thank 
Native Opinion (35), 8th the local leaders for showing the public spirit to 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Kesari(112), undertake to hold the Conference in that city even at 
fe Oct; Sholapur Samd- the eleventh hour. Our Dharwér friends will be dis- 
nee appointed as they were very enthusiatic in making 
their preparations. But the plague there is assuming formidable proportions 
day by day and the idea of holding the Conference at Dharwir had, therefore, to 
be abandoned.......... The time at the disposal of the Sholipur people is very 
short; but there are people like Mr. Kirloskar and Kao Saheb Varad who, we 
are sure, will spare po pains to make the Conference successful in every respect.” 
[The Kesari writes that the Provincial Conference will meet at Sholapur on 
26th and 26th October. The Sholdpur Samdchdr, in writing on the subject, 
says that preparations are being made by leading men at Sholdpur to make the 
meeting of the Conference a complete success, | 


49. <A correspondent writes to the Khandesh Vaibhav :—Plague is raging 

in a virulent form at Chopda (Khdndesh), the number 

Plague at Chopda (Khén- of daily attacks having gone up to 60. Considering 

— | the smallness of the town population, the high figure 
dndesh Vatbhay (114), 

3rd Oct. of plague cases seems to be due to want of medical 

help and the absence of sanitary precautions against 

the disease. The local authorities are not showing as much zeal as the gravity 

of the situation demands. Corpses are allowed to remain undisposed of in 

houses for days together. KR. B. Namjoshi is doing what lies in his power to 

check the disease. But what can one man accomplish single-handed ? It is to 

be hoped that the attention of the higher authorities will be attracted to the 

present deplorable state of things at Chopda. 


50. Many of the inhabitants of Surat have deserted their houses and gone 

to reside elsewhere in consequence of the prevalence 

_Acare of dacoity on the of plague in the city. Itis to be regretted, however, 

dar ec ge Phang that the necessary precautions for the safety of their 

ujarat Mitra (17), Sth 1; ; 

Oct. ives and property are not taken by the Police, and 

that consequently they are in a state of alarm and 

anxiety. Cases of theft are often reported. Quite recently a dacoity took place 

on the Fulpada Road in which a Hindu lady was severely assaulted by the 

dacoits and robbed of her ornaments, The incident has created a panic among 

the inhabitants of the neighLourhood, seme of whom have already returned to 
their homes in the city. 


51. Referring to the successful escape of some under-trial prisoners from 


the Petlid (Baroda) Jail (vide paragraph 67 of the last 
Successful escape of under- Weekly Report), the Shi Saydji Vijay writes :—The 


vp gogo yaa the Petlid escaped convicts were last heard of at Wastana 
Sirk Saydie Vijay (39), (Cambay) where they halted for some time to procure 
4th Oct. | bazar supplies. Thirteen of them were, it is said, 


dressed in Police uniform while the rest were dressed 
like ordinary convicts. ‘They were taken by the villagers to be a Police party in 


charge of some convicts, Large rewards have béen offered for the arrest of the 
fugitives. ) 


' M. A. BAIG,,. 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 12th October 1902. 
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GuJARATI—contenued. 
57 =|*Deshotkarsh .| Ahmedabad = ...| Weekly ... ..| Manekl4l Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 
: Brahman ; 35. 
58 | Din Mani ‘os o>} Broach iL ee - Boor — Surti; Hindu (Kéyastha 
: ania); 24, 7 
59 |Fursad ... een .| Bombay... .| Monthly... -»| Bomanji Navroji K4braji; Parsi; 43 ... 
60 | Gadgad4t Do. .| Weekly ... .| Naginram Manchhér4ém; Hindu (Dassoda 
| Bania); 36. 
61 Gap Sap ... ve poe wae | Ada eS .--| Fortnightly .| Perozsh4h Jeh@ngir Murzb4n ; Parsi - 27 
62 | Hitechchhu .| Ahmedabad _,,.| Weekly ... we. | K4lidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Srivak Bania) ; 43, 
63 | Jém-e-Jahdnooma | Bombay. von) Do. sy Ratanshaw Framji Ach4ria ; Parsi 5 27 
4 Ja4m-e-Jamsned ee nt Do. oo Daily 7 Jeh4ngir Behrainji Marzb4n ; Parsi ; o4 ne 
65 | Kaira Vartaman .. | B.aira -eo| Weekly ... ...| Kahandis  Fulchand; Hindu  (Shr4vak 
| | Bania) ; 65. 
66 | Kdéthidwddno Himdyati...) Ahmedabad —...; Do. Cavin 
2 | 
67 | Nagar Charcha or the| Bombay... oo Daily ..., Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33, | 
Topics. | | rea 
68 Navehri Prak4sh .. Navsari... saat: De, } Rustamji Jamidspji; Parsi ; 54... 
, | a oa. 
69 | Nure Elam | Bombay... ge Monthly... ove] Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi; 36 
| e 
70 Nydyadarshak Ahmedabad 7 Fortnightly La Gatalal Mansukh ; Hindu (Visa ShrimAli 
. |. Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
cl | Praja Miira Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ..| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 33 
72 «| Praja Pokar | Surat ..| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Pirsi; 43 ... 
7 | Punch Dand .| Bombay... ft DS | Jamnadas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 
41, 
74 | Samsher Bahédur Ahmedabad Do. | Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu (Shravak 
| sania); 59. 
75 |S4nj Vartamin ... .».| Bombay,,, | Daily fs seduces 
76 | Stri Bodh... ae Do. ..| Monthly... es Pallonji Burjorji Des4i ; Parsi 
77, «| Surat Akhbar .| Surat .... Weekly... ve] Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47 
78 | Svadesh Bandchu ... .| Mahudha Vo. .»-| Anopsi Manekl4l Visasharmali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
ou. 
79 | Vishvadarshan ,| Kaira — oe cat: ae .| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h- 
| | | man); 20, 
HInDl. | | 
| | 
Oe: t Pena ee i " Weekly... ...|Govindrao Gangdérém Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 
| jari); 41. 
$1 | Shri Venkateshvar Binet Bombay so a ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
ebar. | Brahman) ; 27. 
KA‘’NARESE, 
| 
) oe, eos a | Gadag Weekly ... ...j Shankrapa Gadigeppa Basrimarad; Hindu 
. Digvijaya | (Devang, Lingéyat) ; 36. 
83 | Hubli Patra .| Hubli “isl DO. .| Mahddeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman); 32. 
dtak Vritta... ..| Dharwar Do. .|}(1) Shivrim Mahadev Khénolkar; Hindu 
mm. Tees re (Karh4da Brahman); 31. 
(2) Annachirya Bélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 33. 
Bandhu-~ vs Dav Do. se ..| Gururao Raghavendra Mamdaépur; Hindu 
Ah Reger cm | (Deshasth Brahinan) ; 39. 
86 | Loka Mitra .|Haveri (Dhadr-, Do... ». Gundo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
wer), | Brahman) ; 26. _ 17; 
‘k Raniini .| Gadag ... or eS: ere ..| Gaurishankar Ramprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
bE Bt : | Brahman) ; 39. 
| 
MaRATHI. : 
88 Avapeiiave cae oe| hana ... .... Weekly ,.. | Késhinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
| Brahman) ; 58. Gea 
89 | A’ryAvart ... pre sent DOGMA: dic ver | ORS ie ...| Withal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 
| | . | Brahman) ; 39. 
¢Q | Belgaum Samachar .».| Belgaum ae eee oss | Yari Bhika#ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 
39, es 
91 : Bramhodaya nos ree, Kolhapur seh Fortnightly ees Oe 06 
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Mara’THI—continued. | 
92 | Chandanshu sve .| Tasgaon -o| Weekly ... eos} Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- es 
shasth Brahman); 31. 
93 | Chandrakant ,.. eee! Chikodi «| Do. roo ..| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh4dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
94 | Chandrodaya | Chiplun ‘ah Ras ..| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
| Brahman); 36. | 
95 | Chikitsak... p00 «+! Belgaum ial eee a .| Abaji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Maratha); 600 
40). 
96 | Chitragupta -| Karad ... ms aoe ears ...| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
| ! Lrihman) ; 36. 
97 | Dakshin Vritta ... -«-| Kolhapur : Do. .».| Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 129 
| | senlya Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 65. 
98 | Deen Mitra ee. Bombay... | Do. | Sadashiv Vishvanath Mayidev; Hindu) 1,000 
| | (ChitpAawan Brahman) ; 26. 
99 | Deshakdlavartamén — ...! Erandol vo} Oh ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
| | | Brahman); 3¥. 
100 | Dhdrwar Vritta ... ...| Dharwar ‘| we | Rao Saheb Ant4ji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 800 
| | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 54. 
101 | Dnyan Sagar | Kolhapur «| Do. ..._ Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 250 
| | | / man); 38. | 
102 | Gurakhi ... .«o, Bombay... Aes 83 | Vinayak Narayan Bh&te; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,400 
| | | Erihman) ; 42. 
103 | Gurékhi .:. °° | oss jock -! Daily us Do. do. 5,000 
104 ; Hindu Punch seal Thana ‘ec Weekly ... : Shridhar Vaman Sithaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 800 
| | | Brahman) ; 38. 
105 | Jagadadarsh ...| Ahmednagar ...' Do. a K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
| | | pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
106 | Jagadhitechchhu . Poona wk: me ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa-| 3,200 
| aS wan Brahman) ; 72. 
107 | Jagatsamdchir ... ..| hana al es aes | Lrimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kayasth 400 
| | | Prabhu) ; 38. 
108 | Kal wee| Poona. a Do. .| Shivrim Mahadev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 3,900 
| | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 
109 | Kalpataru... a Sholapur coe] D0. ove ..| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman) ; 45. 
110 | Karmanuk soo| POONAcee ewe! Do. || Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Windu (Chitp4wan) 3,900 
! | Brahman) ; 36. 
111 | Keral JCokil ...| Bombay... .» Monthly | Krishnajt Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da! 2,000 
| | Brahinan) ; 47. 
112 | Kesari ...| Poona a Weekly ... | Bal Gangadhar Tilak,, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 13,000 
| | | (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 
113 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta .... Dhulia ...—...!. ‘Do, .| Bhau Raoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman) ; 23. 
114 | Khandesh Vaibhav on Do. ee ee fae ...| Balwant Janardan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 00 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
115 | Kumta Vritta | Kumta .. ee i ..., uitkshman Babur4o Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 75 
Brakman) ; 44. 
116 | Lokamata .. Vengurla 4 Do. ...| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| | Brahman); 26. 
117 | Lokaseva ... saa a Nasik “ad Do. co | Anant V4aman Barve; Hindu (Chitp4wan 100 
| | Brahman) ; 38. 
118 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta <5 Satara ... : it ae .».| Pandurang Babiji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 160 
| 36. 
| 
119 | Moda Vritta | Wai biol Ie aa ...| Kashinath Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
| Bralman) ; 46. 
120 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... isl AMRIT oe ..| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
| ; pawan Brahman); 41. 
121 | Mumbai Vaibhav or eae" ...| Weekly ... eos Do. do. res eps aE 
122 | Nagar Sam4chér.., ; Ahmednagar ,.,.) Do... Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
123 | Nasik Vritta _... vos) GEROER ees “oo. Seer ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
=. Brahman) ; 27. } 
| : 
124 | Nip4ni Vaibhay ... | Nipdni ... ere ..| Vishnu R&amchandra Vijtpurkar; Hindu 83 
(Brahman). 
125 | Nydy& Sindhu .., «, Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... il Winn Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman) ; 30. | 
126 | Pandhari. Bhushan | Pandharpur ./ Do, es see) Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 


Brahman) ’ dl. 
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No. Name of Publication. Where published. Edition, Namo, caste and age of Editor, — 
wip ed 
MarAtTHI—continued. : 
127 | Pandhari Mitra ... .|Pandharpur _ ,,,} Weekly ... .| Govind Sakh4rim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahman) ; 39. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav .| Vadgaon Do. ..., Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
. Brahman) ; 36, 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika oe] Jalgaon 10s. ses ...| Nar@yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu /Deshasth 200 
| Bréhman) ; 38. 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... .| Barsi .| Monthly .| Perling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 51 75 
131 | Pratod .| Isl4mpur .| Weekly .. -| Ramchandra Nira@yan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
. (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 40. 
132 | Prak4shak... ove eos} Bijapur ... Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brihman); 
29. 
133 | Réighav Bhushan .| Yeola Do. .., Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 
134 | Satya Mitré see -| Madlegaon.. Do.  Balchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 
a 28. 
135 | Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. | Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpa@wan R00 
Brdhman) ; 57. 
136 | Sholapur Samachar Sholapur Do. ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamatti) ; 45 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... Shrigonda Do. .| Balabhai J4nubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. 
138 | Shri Sh¢hu és vel ACTER © ees Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhida Brdh- 100 
man) ; 22 
139 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 53. 
140 | Sumant. ed IMPOR ces wea DS. setese 
141 | Sudarshan .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Sudhakar xs .| Pen eee .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlhik; Hindu (Chitpiwan 400 
Brahman) ; 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh .| Bombay ... Do. R "i decay heuer wemeea mae oe 
144. | Vartadarah .| Mdlvan ... i DO .| Ramchandra Purushotam N&dkarni; Ilindu 200 
) (Gaud Brahman); 19. 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... .| Vengurla Do. e+} Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gand 150 
Brahman); 47. — 
146 | Vidya Vilas as .| Kolhapur Do. .| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
147 | Vidyarthi ... eee! Nandurb4ar Do. «| Sad4shiv Vaman Mar&éthe; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
Brahman) ; 25 
148 | Vividh Dny4én Vistar Eee .| Monthly .| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni. 600 
(2) Raémkrishna Raghundth Moramkar;| 
Vfindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
349 | Vrittasar ... | Wai .| Weekly ... .| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
h piwan Brahman) ; 49. 
150 | Vritta Sudha sas o| Satara Do. .| Laxman Vaman Khativkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman). | 
151 | Vy4péari | Poona Do .| Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
man); 36. 
| SINDI. 
152 | Khairkhah Sind ,., «| Karachi Weekly ..., .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 500 
163 | Muin-ul-Islam Do. po ee | Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Mukammadan; eS 
65. 
1§4 | Sind Sudhar hes Do. | xhanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
155 | Sookree Da ee es | Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 400 
Urpu. | 
156 | Eombay Punch Bahadur .| Bombay... —..., Weekly... ..., Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk;! 700 
| | Muhammadan; 48. 
157 | Mufid-i-Rozgar Do. eer} DO. ove Cotes vee 
158 Sir Punch... Do. eee Do. eevee Sf 
139 | Sultin-ul- Akhbar a aan eos! Daily — sos | Hakim Mahomed Abdu, IHamid Farrahk ; 200 
, Muhammadan ; 48. 
Manra'THI AND Ka‘NARESE. | 
160 } Chandrika a ...| Bagalkot ..| Weekly,,, ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta); JO. 
161 | Karndtak Vaibhay .| Bijapur ... Do...  ...jAnnaji Gop4l Jordvur; Hindu (Déshasth 300 
Vaishnav Bra&hman) ; 40. 
162 | Siddheshvar se .| Bagalkot | Do. eee ave, Parashram Shivaji Powdr ; Hindu (Maratha) , 125 
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MARA’THI AND URDU. 


163 | Champé4vati see ...| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... | Krishnarao Trimbakréo R&jurkar; Hindu 125 


Deccan). (Brahman) ; 30. 
164 | Gulbarga Samachdr _...} Gulbarga me oe) ears .».| Parashram Govind; Hindu (Brahman); 43 ... 45 


PoRTUGUESE-K ONK ANI, 


165 | A Luz os. ive »»-| Bombay... ..| Weekly oo. ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 oe ae 700 


een | 


Notés.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. | 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Keport in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list 13 printed in brackets after the name, 


©. The system of spelling vernacular wo1ds followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bembay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (@f or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent ig left out, and the short a(S = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


Db. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by tke 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


9 
Additions te, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
Nots.-The Bombay Weekly Echo (No. 2) has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “A Reuter’s telegram announces that, in Pg to an invitation from 
| ; _ the Secretary of State for India, Australia has cone 
sida taaa aaah Fi Plage ‘sented to send an official representative to the Delhi 
the Delhi Durbar. Durbar... .<0+. Mr. Seddon will, it is understood, 

Native Opinion (35), 15th yenresent the Australian Government. We really do 
Oct., Hing. cola. not see the propriety or the utility of inviting a repre- | 
sentative from Australia. If an Australian representative is wanted at the 
Durbar, why not the representatives of all other dependencies and possessions 
of the British Empire also? As the Australian representative is to visit Delhi 
in his official capacity his expenses will, of course, be paid from the Indian 
Treasury. In how many ways is India to be drained ? ” 


2, Itis said that the Governments of Australia and of the Colonies of British 
Gedhireh (41). 18th0 South Africa have been invited to send official re- 
vn Cte presentatives to the Delhi Durbar. The treatment 
accorded to the Indian emigrant in both continents is notorious, Only the other 
day, a special Act was passed in Australia against the Indian lascar. We can- 
not, therefore, understand why British Colonies, which persist in ill-treating 
Indian settlers and refuse to admit them to the full rights of British subjects, 
should have been invited to send their representatives to the Durbar at the expense 
of the Indian rayat. We know that new measures hostile to the Indians and 
calculated to discourage their emigration to the British Colonies altogether or 
to reduce them to the position of mere serfs while there, are passed by the 
Colonial Governments day by day. And even the Viceroy was not able to 
dissuade them from passing laws adverse to the interests of the people of his 
country. Why should then an invitation have been sent to the Governments 
of such Colonies to send envoys to the Delhi Durbar ? 


3. The Voice of India writes on the same subject as follows: — The Govern- 
Holes of Taken (0. Uh ment having invited representatives from all Colonies 
Pet eof india (14), to the Delhi Durbar, we should not now like to ask 

what on earth the Colonies have to do with our Durbar. 
We prefer to express the hope that, in return for India’s desire to fraternise 
with the Colonies, the latter will see their way to relax those harsh laws against 
Indian ‘ coolies’ which have so long added to the blackman’s burden. Lord 
Curzon has reminded the world in the past what India has done for the Empire 
in South Africa. He may tell the representatives of South African Colonies 
to their face what they ought to do for their dusky brethren. That is the kind 
of interchange of ideas which will justify the Durbar.” 


4, Ever since Lord Curzon assumed the reins of Viceroyalty, the 
public in India have been on the tiptoe of expecta- 
" Alleged inexpediency of tion to witness new projects of reform carried out in 
olding the Delhi Durbar. : Ps 
Gujardti (16), 12th Oct. | QUick succession one after another. At first it was 
hoped that the Viceroy will leave an abiding mark on 
the history of the country by carrying out some scheme of far-reaching reform 
intended to benefit the masses. The persuasive rhetoric which the Viceroy never 
missed an opportunity to indulge in since his arrival in Inlia went a great way 
towards encouraging this hope. The people fondly believed for a time. 
that a saviour had at length come to their rescue in the person of Lord 
Curzon. But the Viceroy’s term of office is nearing its close and the pcople have 
found to their utter disappointment, that His Lordship’s regume has hitherto 
been utterly barren of measures calculated to promote the welfare of the 
people, In fact, Lord Curzon, it seems, can dazzle the public by giving 
utterance to noble and elevated sentiments, but he has not the sincerity of his 
convictions and never cares to translate his professed views into practice, 
One prominent trait in the Viceroy’s character is his inordinate love for pomp aud 
show. ‘This trait was forcibly illustrated when the idea of raising a memorial 
for the late Queen Victoria was first broached, His Excellency, as is well known, 
forced upon the population of India his project for constructing a grand memo- 
rial hall at Calcutta at a cost of nearly 50 lakhs of rupees, which have already 
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been collected by questionable’means, such as the exercise of undue influence and . 
pressure by officials and promises of titles and decorations. The Viceroy now 
wishes to gratify his innate love of display by holding a grand: Durbar at, Delhi 
at’ a cost of crores’ of rupees extorted from the suffering millions of this 
country. His Excellency has estimated that the cost of the Durbar will not ba 
more than 40 lakhs of rupees, but this estimate is evidently misleading, 
and we are sure that for this grand tamasha the Indian tax-payer will be out of 
pocket to the tune of not less than four crores of rupees. And what benefits, we 
may ask, will accrue to India by this squandering away of the hard-earned money: 
of the people? None absolutely, so far as we can see, Indeed it is an act of 
wanton folly to hold the Durbar at all. If a future historian were to write an, 
impartial history of the early: years of the present century, he would, we 
are sure, describe the Durbar somewhat in these terms :—‘ During the three 
years preceding the grand Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, nearly a crore of the 
population of India had perished for want of food. Yet the ruling authorities 
in the country were so foolish and cared so little for the interests of the millions 
committed to their charge, that they insisted upon holding a grand Durbar 
close up on the heels of this terrible calamity and squandered crores of rupees on: 
mere empty show. The most deplorable feature of the situation was that the 
British public, despite its much-vaunted spirit of independence, heartily 
approved of the project of holding the Durbar.’ 


5. “The Viceroy intends to organize a grand show in connection with the 
Native Opinion (35), USth Delhi Durbar to which no less than 150 Princes, 
sa a (2), 19th have been invited, and they are to attend with their 
ee retinues, which means heavy outlay to them. Some 

of them have already incurred an enormous expenditure on account of their visits 
to England on the occasion of the Coronation there and this additional burden. 
of expenditure on account of the Delhi Durbar will bea further source of. 
anxiety to their financial advisers.......... We woula, therefore, request 
the Viceroy to give up the idea of holding the grand pageant at Delhi. 
Of what consequence is this show to the poor villagers and agriculturists who 
toil on their small holdings from morn till eve for the sake ofa scanty 
pittance? The poor Indian rayat has not the least thought of the grand 
exhibition that is to take place at Delhi and is not likely to be in the least 
benefited thereby. The Viceroy has assured the public in his memorable speech 
in defence of the Delhi Durbar that every care would be taken to bring the. 
expenditure on account of the Durbar within reasonable bounds. But the 
question still remains as to the necessity of holding the Durbar at all.......... 
The work of making the royal Proclamation known throughout India can be 


managed without any display and if this be done the Indian tax-payer would 
feel for ever grateful to Lord Curzon.” 


6. It is rumoured that Lord Curzon intends to make some alterations in > 


the order of rank and precedence usually followed in 


_ Reported intention of the assigning seats at the Delhi Durbar to Native Chiefs. 
Government of India _ to 


eoke alterations in the order .¥@ greatly doubt the wisdom of the step which His 
of precedence in assigning Excellency proposes to take and are sure that it will 
seats to Native Chiefs atthe awaken a feeling of widespread resentment among 
Delhi Durbar. _ the Chiefs and lessen their feeling of attachment 
Shri Vyankaleshwar Sama- to the British Crown. Besides the step will give rise 
char (81), 10th Oct. . 

oe es to many unseemly wrangles and altercations among 
the Chiefs. Weare told that at a State Durbar held some years ago at Ajmere, 
the late Chief of Jodhpur left the assembly abruptly on finding that his seat was 
placed below that of the Chief of Udaipur. It is to be hoped the Viceroy will 
take a lesson from this incident and beware of awakening a sense of displeasure 


among the Chiefs on such a joyous occasion by making any uncalled-for 
changes in the order of precedence. 


7. “The Delhi Durbar promises to be the utter undoing of some of our 


‘Native Princes and the ‘rinces, The Viceroy has intimated to them his 
Delhi Durbar. - gracious desire to have the pleasure of their company 
“Karachi Chronicle (23), at the Durbar so that he himself may shine better as 


& sun surrounded by numerous satellites of princely 
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blood. This invitation has to be taken in the light of a command that must, 
on no account, be disobeyed by those upon whom it has been laid. But if they 
had any choice in the matter, most of them would rather have wished to be ex- 
cused from attending the Durbar. But as things stand at present, there would be 
keen rivalry among them ds to who can outshine the rest in magnificence 
and splendour. This would spell a heavy outlay on their part, and a good bit 
of the money which ought to have been spent in promoting the welfare of their 
subjects will gointo other pockets.......... Weare told that an agent of Messrs. 
Hamilton and Company has proceeded to England to purchase for the 
Maharaja of Tippera a jewelled turban costing a lakh and a half of rupees. 
When the turban alone costs this amount, the whole dress to be in keeping with 
it cannot cost less than four lakhs of rupees, and the net expenses of His 
Highness’ trip to Delhi must come up to something like six lakhs. At this 
rate the sum-total of the expenses of the Rajas and Maharajas invited to 
the Durbar is likely to run into eight figures. What a wasteful extravagance! 


8. His Highness the Nizam, whose ancestors once occupied a pre-eminent 
position among Indian potentates and who rendered 

His Highness the Nizam at assistance to the British in establishing their rule 
ae Rotqur (187) 134, 12 India, will attend the forthcoming Durbar at Delhi 
— Bi a as a feudatory ot the British Government. It is to be 
seen how he is treated at the Durbar. He is regarded 

by the Muhammadan population of India as their spiritual head. Ifany special 
mark of honour is shown tothe Nizam at the Durbar the Muhammadans will 
take it an honour conferred upon their community as a whole. Then, the 
people of India expect that some substantial boon will beconferred upon them 
at the Coronation Durbar after the manner of Asiatic rulers, They find it hard 
to believe that an administrator like Lord Curzon will spend two crores of 
rupees upon mere empty show. If no gift is to be given by the Emperor to 
His Indian people on the occasion of the Durbar, why should the Durbar be 
held at all? In that case, Mr. Maclean will find many persons ready to share 
his view that Lord Curzon’s object in holding the Durbar is to have a grand 
tamasha simply for self-glorification. We cannot believe, however, that Lord 
Curzon will spend two crores of rupees from the pockets of the starving people 
of this country merely to gratify his own vanity and love of display. We hope 
that as the result of the Durbar the status and dignity of Native Chiefs, whose 
loyalty has already been proved beyond doubt, will be elevated and that a fair 


- measure of independence will be conceded to them. They should be freed from 


the trammels of the Political Agents, who are often perverse and high-handed in 
their dealings with Native Chiefs. 


9, Acorrespondent of the Bombay Samachar writes :—It is to be regretted 
that the Muhammadan community in India will not 

The Muhammadan com- beable to take part in the Durbar festivities at Delhi as 
munity in India and the the days fixed for the ceremony coincide with the 
- ee ea (53), Ramzan holidays. It’ was at one time rumoured 
16th Oct. ’ that the matter was under the consideration of Gov- 
ernment but no steps seem to have been taken as yet 

to alter the days fixed for the Durbar. We, however, still hope that this will be 
done even now with a view to enable one of the most loyal and law-abiding 
communities in India to participate in the rejoicings of the Coronation Durbar 


without being hampered by any religious scruples. 


10. ‘The fate of the Boers of South Africa gives a lie to the supposition 
: that inherent merit is the only condition of success in 
Comments on the mission human life. The Boers have proved themselves to be 
. the Boer Generals 1n possessed of patriotism, bravery and military skill, all 
— of the first order. And yet they have failed in main- 

‘tta (8), 12th Oct. ee J 
nw Wen , taining their independence. Man for man they were 


more than a match for their adversaries, But the superior numbers of the 


British fighting forces proved ultimately too strong for them to overcome, The 
active aid of European Powersalone could have enabled them todo so; but though 
the Boers deserved such aid they did not get it simply because luck was against 
them. The net result of all thisis that the Boer Generals had to end their 
campaign of war in South Africa and enter upon a campaign of begging in 

con 1469—4 
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Europe....+++.. The war has reduced the Boers to the same plight to which the 
famine of two years ago reduced many a peasant in India, Their rehabilitation 
needs money, and to collect this money the Boer Generals have begun their 
tour on the Continent........ .. It is probable that the Generals will obtain 
interviews with the Continental rulers. This may perhaps lead to the collection. 
of funds which is the direct object of their tour.”’ 


11. “It is not a little curious to notice how the press and the public in 
England have turned round on the Boer Generals, since 
Comments on the mani- the publication of their ill-fated manifesto, though they 
festo issued by the Boer were but recently praising these. very men and saying 
Generals. - 
Voice of India (14), 18th What fine fellows they were. Almost every Govern- 
Oct. ment organ was down on the appeal and hard on 
those who drew up the document, not so much be- 
cause the cause it pleaded was not deserving of sympathy and support, as be- 
cause it made light of England’s unparalleled generosity and had the temerity 
to state that, even if the sum granted for the relief of the sufferers in South 
Africa were increased ten-fold, it would inadequately serve the object in view. 
The manifesto is capable of being read differently by different people. To Eng- 
lishmen it must read very much like Mark Antony’s funeral oration. Sympathy 
with the Boers is liable to be understood as condemnation of their conquerors, 
unless it is coupled with the assertion that the latter are innocent of having caused 
any needless harm to the Boers. Can we expect the Boers not to sympathise 
with the woes of their country men or to acknowledge that they have suffered for 
their own folly ? Some idea of the appalling nature of the devastation caused by 
the late war in South Africa may be obtained from the fact that 20,000 Boer 
women and children died, 6,000 men were killed, 16,000 more were wounded, 
most of them too severely to be fit for work any longer, and 30,000 homes and farms 
were ruined during the period the sanguinary struggle lasted. These figures, 
it may be added, are vouched for by men ‘whose word,’ remarked a To 
journal not too well inclined towards the Boer Generals, ‘isas good as their 
bond.’ To restore these unfortunate people, the wealthiest Government will not 
be able to sanction the necessary expenditure, and hence the appeal of the Boer 
Generals to the people of Europe and America to subscribe money for the relief 
of Boer widows and orphans,” 


12. The Boer Generals, after laying down their arms, have taken 

: upon themselves the vdéle of beggars, and, like all 

Kal (108), 3765 Oct sean have found it necessary to dr their appeal 
for help witha begging song. To this ‘begging song,’ they have given the 
imposing name of a ‘ manifesto.’ ‘ Begging songs ’ are not uncommon in India, 
but they are often known by different names and it is not always easy to recognise 
them as such. The Indian National Congress does the begging part of its 
mission by passing ‘ resolutions.” Even the Government, in times of famine, 
has to do a little of begging, when it appeals to wealthy and philanthropic 
people to come to its help in saving the lives of the famine-stricken, whom 
its own resources are unable to save. To turn, however, to the mani- 
festo of the Boer Generals; how different does it sound now and how 
unlike the manifestoes issued by the same Generals when they were 
armed and had Commadoes serving under them in the field! The present 
‘manifesto’ is but a eleemosynary appeal, pure and simple, made by the 
Boer Generals for the relief of the Boer orphans and widows left resourceless 
and unprotected after the war. The Generals point out in their appeal 
that the sum promised by England to set up the Boers and to rehabilitate 
them on their farms is utterly inadequate to the purpose, that the ravage 
and destruction wrought by the war in the Transvaal is frightful to contem- 
plate and that if they are obliged to refer to it in the manifesto, they do so 
not with the object of exciting the feelings of the people of Europe and 
America but to justify and demonstrate to them the need for help. This 
manifesto has naturally given offence to the British Press, because it tends to 
expose the cruel and destructive policy pursued by Great Britain in carrying 
on the war and to prejudice her in the esteem of the justice-loving nations of 
Europe and America. England cannot of course stop the Boer Generals from 


La 
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making their appeal, because she would thereby lay herself open to the charge 
of hard-heartedness. She is thus placed in a dilemma andthe English papers 
are naturally grumbling about the manifesto. If Indian leaders were to 
issue a similar manifesto and to enumerate therein the horrors of the last famine, 
the British Press would grumble against it likewise. The destruction wrought 
by the recent famine during atime of perfect peace and the death roll claimed 
by it exceed by far the ravage and destruction wrought by the war in 
South Africa. Inspite of the efforts made by Government to save human 
life, a million persons died during the recent famine according to Lord Curzon’s 
estimate. A motion was brought forward in Parliament proposing a grant to 
India by way of partially relieving her distressed condition, but it was 
rejected. If all these facts, viz., the terrible mortality caused by famine in 
spite of the country’s fertility, the constant drain of the country’s wealth 
by England and the frequency of famines under British rule, had been 
laid bare in a manifesto issued to the people of Europe and America, the British 
Press would have grumbled just as itis doing at present against the mani- 
festo issued by the Boer Generals, but it would doubtless have evoked a more 
generous response from the nations appealed to. 


13. One of the reasons once assigned by Mr. Chamberlain for declaring 
war with the Boers was the cruel persecution by the 

le ener ag Indian latter of British Indian subjects. It is needless to sa 
Reoart (112), 14th Oct. that this solicitude for the well-being of the Indians 
is affected purely out of diplomatic considerations, 
Had Mr, Chamberlain been imbued with an ardent sympathy for the Indians, 
he would have lost no time in bringing about a repeal of the oppressive anti- 
Indian legislation in Natal, Cape Colony, Australia and other British colonies. 
If he really proclaimed hostility against the Boers because of the stringent 
laws passed by the despotic Mr. Kruger against the Indians, why does he not 

do anything even after the close of the war to secure the repeal of the ve 
laws which roused his indignation and which are still in force in the Transvaal ? 
Does this not justify the inference that his sympathy with the Indians is hollow ? 
In Natal, too, there are similar laws in force against the Indians. The British 
Contingent maintained at India’s expense arrested the wave of Boer incursion in 
that colony just in the nick of time. The wounded British soldiers were carried 
from the battle-field by Indian doolie-bearers, Indian Chiefs and people bore 
the cost of Lumsden’s Horse and contributed money and horses for war purposes. 
Though India did all this for Natal, how has that colony repaid India’s 
obligations ? Why, it has passed a law imposing a capitation tax of Rs. 45 upon 
every Indian girl above 13 and every Indian boy above 16 years of age, wishing 
to reside in the colony? Asif this measure was not enough, another law has 
been recently passed empowering the Governor of Natal to confiscate any lands 
for public purposes or for bestowing them upon European emigrants for a 
profitable exploitation thereof! This law is calculated to operate most in- 
juriously upon those Indian coolies, who purchase a farm and settle in the 
colony after the expiry of the term of their indenture. ‘The Indians in Natal 
have submitted a memorial to Mr. Chamberlain protesting against these laws 
and praying that the British Government should withhold its assent thereto. 
But with what grace can Mr. Chamberlain ask the Natal Government to 
abandon these measures, when he himself has not shown any readiness on his 
part to repeal similar laws in force in the [ransvaal and the Orange River 

Colony ? 


14. Commenting on the recent coal strike in the United States, the 

. Gujarati observes:—Time was when might was 

Reflections on the recent the most potent factor in deciding the world’s 
coal strike in the United destinies and when the fighting classes ruled over 
ge ee (16), 12th Oct.; Bations. In these days of Mammon-worship, however, 
Deshi Mitra (56), 16th Oct. the place of the fighting classes has been taken b 
merchants and traders. The commercial interest is 

all-powerful in western countries now-a-days and often sways the counsels of 


nations. Whenever the ordinary course of commerce in Europe is disturbed in 
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the slightest degree, herculean efforts are made by the people and the Government 
to set matters right. The truthof our remarks is forcibly illustrated by the 
recent coal strike in America. It may be noted that in this strike mere 
ordinary labourers have by uniting succeeded in creating quite a sensation 
in the great republic of America. The incident shows what wonderful 
results can be achieved by the strength of union, and teaches the people 
of other countries a salutary lesson which they may well take to heart, 
Disputes between labourers and their employers are of very frequent occurrence 
in Europe and America and as arule. the former ultimately prevail over 


the latter. The Government bothin Europe and America generally shrinks 


from undertaking legislation calculated to arouse the resentment of the 
labouring class. In fact, it can‘almost be said thatthe labourers constitute 
the ruling class in almost every country in Europe and America, The 
question here arises—how isit that although the labouring classes have 
attained such predominance in Europe and America, their confréres in 
this country are dragging out a miserable existence and have to endure 
no end of indignities and insults. The difference, we think, is due to 
two causes: (1) the labourers in Europe read newspapers with avidity 
and thereby keep themselves in close touch with all matters affecting 
their own interests, and (2) they are always eager to unite for the sake 
of achieving the common good, occasionally even at the cost of some personal 
sacrifice. Thus they jealously guard against attempts to Presnell upon 
their rights, and form themselves into trade’s unions, which wield immense 
power and influence. The labouring classes in our country urgently need 
to be initiated into the true methods of advancing their interests and unless 
they are taught the value and importance of such methods, the task of 
ameliorating their present miserable condition must be regarded as a hopeless 
one. [The Deshi Mitra writes in a somewhat similar strain and deplores that 
Indian labourers should have remained in a very backward condition owing 
partly to lack of union among themselves and partly through ignorance of 
their rights and privileges. | 


15. Weseldom find Russian Statesmen and Ministers idle or inactive of late. 
They are busy with their intrigues in some part of the 

Russia’s activity to secure world or other. They were for a long time past bent 
Se on = the upon acquiring a port on the Persian Gulf. Now they 
Faedasthen o have turned their attention to the Mediterranean, If 
Kesari (112), 14th Oct. we look at the map of Kurope, we shall find that not- 
withstanding the size of Russia, the country does not 

command a convenient seaboard for the development of hernavy. Russian politi- 
cians are, therefore, trying to secure an outletfor the country’s ships in tar off 
Korea, on the Persian Gulf and in the Mediterranean. Russia has got excellent 
docks on the coast of the Black Sea, where she can build her ships but as she 
cannot at present command an outlet for her fleet, the ships in the Black Sea are 
as good as useless to her, Itis therefore the aim of Russia to obtain the consent 
of the Sultan for the passage of unarmed Russian ships through the Darda- 
nelles, It is said that four such ships were recently allowed to pass through 
the Dardanelles at short intervals. In securing the passage of these unarmed 
ships through the Dardanelles, Russian politicians have scored a distinct 
diplomatic triumph over their continental rivals, because they can easily 
arm their ships in some French or Italian port after these have once been 
allowed to pass from the Black Sea into the Mediterranean. When Russia 
thus obtains a naval footing in the Mediterranean, she can easily menace 
Turkey, Austria, &c, and English politicians are very much concerned at 
Russia’s diplomatic success. France is Russia’s ally and possibly Germany 
might join in the alliance. England will, as against these combined European 


- fleets, have to count upon the support only of Portugal and Japan. This is the main 


cause of England’s anxiety. ussia is of course pretending by way of inspiring 
confidence among her rivals that she will not regularly claim the right of passage 
for her ships through the Dardanelles, but quite recently the Grand Duke 
Nicholas insisted upon his ship being allowed to pass through the Dardanelles 
and the Sultan had to comply with the request. 
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16. Ireland is a country where seditious writings and utterances are noto- 
riously rampant The Irish leaders never scruple to 
Prevalence of sedition in asgail vehemently the acts and policy of Government 
srerane {and alleged absenco in season and out of season. In doing so, they not 
it in India, . . a , 
Kaiser-i-Hind (20), 12th frequently land themselves into trouble. What is 
Oct: specially noteworthy, however, in this connection is 
the amazing indifference shown by Government to the 

spirit of sedition which is rampant in Ireland. If a public speaker in India 
were to hint even remotely at some of the things which form the pabulum of 
the declamations of Irish orators he would, we feel sure, be instantly hanged 
for his pains. It is often the part of wisdom in politics to regard certain things 
with indifference, albeit they be of a seemingly dangerous tendency, but 
this policy is never followed in our country. In 1897, for instance, the 
sedition mania had so strongly taken hold of the officials in India that they lost 
all balance of mind and acted in a very intemperate manner. The result of 
such jan attitude on their part was in no way beneficial to the people. On the 
conirary, some thoughtless writers and speakers, who would otherwise have 
languished in inglorious obscurity, were svrrounded in the public mind with a 
halo of glory and were invested with an importance which they had never 
deserved. We are in favour of suppressing sedition with a strong hand wherever 
it is found, but it would be the height of imprudence to regard all intemperate 
writings appearing in the public prints as seditious. In India, the loyalty of 
the pepole has been sufficiently tested in the past and the Government would 
do well in their own interests not to be frightened needlessly by the bogey of 

sedition. 


17. Imperialism is the ruling passion of Englishmen just at present. No 
Englishman remembers India in his Imperialistic 
England’s Imperialism and zeal. His thoughts are bent upon an extension of 
her alleged apr agg vs the empire, no matter at what cost of human life. 
a on me Pee But how can an empire built up purely by a thirst 
Kal (108), 17th Oct. for conquest and aggrandisement last long? The 
very vastness of it is a source of danger to its 
permanence or stability. What holds good ofa family holds good of an 
empire, too. So long asa family is a small one, there exists a feeling of 
attachment among the members thereof, but when it becomes too large and 
unwieldy, conflicting interests spring up and sow seeds of division until the 
family is eventually broken up into a number of smaller families. The same 
thing takes place in the case of empires. Instances are not wanting in history 
of vast and unwieldy empires having been broken up into a number of small 
and independent States. ‘The Roman Empire was thus broken up and out of 
its ruins arose the nations of modern Kurope, The United States separated 
in a similar manner from England. England should keep these historical 
instances in mind and endeavour not to extend the limits of her empire merely 
but to draw together the different paris of it in harmonious relations and to 
- strengthen the ties of mutual attachment subsisting between them. She does 
not, however, seem to pursue such a policy in relation to India; on the 
contrary, she seems to be indifferent about the matter. Had England devoted 
one-tenth of the money spent by her on human slaughter for the sake of 
extending the empire to the saving of human life in India and to the 
mitigation of the ravages of famine, our country would have been materially 
benefited. But Englishmen evince no interest in the people of India. The 
columns of English papers are full of the accounts of the war, while news 
about India is relegated to some obscure corner and is compressed in two or 
three lines. If England were to show but a moderate degree of interest in 
the people of India and extend to them a few petty concessions, the Indians 
would feel gratified beyond measure. They are not at all hard to please 
and are content with possessing only a little. If Englishmen cannot keep 
such a people contented, they themselves are solely to blame. [In another 
place, the paper remarks that India has become peculiarly liable to frequent 
famines under British rule and that Britain’s policy in administering the 
affairs of this country is by its very nature calculated to bring about this 
undesirable result. | : 
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18. Last time we gavea short account of the {impoverishment of the 
So Madras Presidency under the rule of the Hast 
Pakavetuirgy wince — Indian Company and our readers must have acquired. 
tem by the East India Gon. from it a pretty fair idea of how English merchants 
feathered their own nests by indulging in all sorts of 
iniquities out of sheer greed for money. The wealth 
of the people having thus been drained completely, 
they became more and morejdependent upon agriculture for their subsistence. 
All the industries in the country declined and even the tillers of the soil were 
oppressed beyond measure. This oppression:reached its height in Bengal and 
the local representatives of the Hast India Company became convin- 
ced that if the impoverishment of agriculturists went on for some 
time more, the Company would be deprived of their only source of 
revenue. They therefore thought it prudent to introduce the Permanent 
Settlement System in Bengal. The outcry raised in England over Warren Has- 
tings’ misdeeds also contributed to bring about the same end and as long as the 
memory of Hastings’ acts was fresh in the minds of the British public, 
the same system of settlement was made applicable to all provinces brought 
under the Company’s rule. But as soon as the minds of the people of England 
were drawn off from the affairs of this country, the greedy instincte of the 
Directors asserted themselves and they no longer favoured the Permanent 
Settlement System, because there was no hope under it of their land revenue 
being increased. Their servants in India took the cue from them and 
eventually the Rayatwari System came to be adopted in place of the system of 
permanent settlements. Two of the Company’s servants, who were bold enough 
to oppose the policy of the Directors and refused to raise the land revenue 
according to the wishes of their employers, were dismissed from service. Other 
servants of the Company henceforth regarded it as a sacred duty to raise the 
land revenue and as the maintenance of the Company’srule in India rather than 
good administration was the principal 2im both of the Directors in England 
and of their puppet-like employés in India, the Rayatwari System com- 
mended itself to most people and advocates of the Permanent Settlement 
System became rarer andrarer. And though after 1857 the unrighteous 
administration of the Company was for the most part abandoned in favour 
of a better kind of rule, the Permanent Settlement System was never revived 
though a fierce controversy raged round it in Northern India before it was finally 
given up. Weintend to give here a brief history of this controversy. The 
territory known as the North-West- Provinces and Oudh came under the 
Company’s rule gradually and at different times. In 1775, Warran Hastings 
undertook the management of the territory round Benares by giving all sorts 
of delusive assurances to the son of the Nawab of Oudh. In 1801, Lord 
Wellesley acquired the management of Allahabad from the Nawab by intimi- 
dating and overawing him. The Doab wasacquired by conquest from the Marathas 
in 1803 and Lord Dalhousie annexed Oudh itself in 1856 for the benefit of the 
people of this country! In all these provinces, except Benares, the land 
revenue was raised from year to year and was most stringently collected. The 
people were promised that after the first few years, they would be granted the 
boon ofa Permanent Settlement. A terrible famine devastated the provinces in 
the meanwhile, and in 1807 a Commission of Inquiry was appointed. This 
Commission reported against the introduction of the Permanent Settlement 
System in violation of the above promise. Mr. Colebrooke maintained as 
against this recommendation of the Commission that it would be the height of 
injustice to violate the pledge given to the people by the Company’s servants 
and that the only way to encourage and improve agriculture was to introduce 
the system of Permanent Settlements into-the provinces. The Directors, 
in their greed for money, sided with the Commissioners and openly violated 
the recorded pledges of their own servants! They were too wise to repeat 
the folly perpetrated in Bengal and never consented to introduce the Permanent 
Settlement in any of their other possessions. [The Pratod comments on the 
alleged selfish and purely commercial policy pursued by the East India Company 
in governing India and accuses the Company of having unjustly utilised the 
surpluses at its command in buying commodities for purposes of trade, The 
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paper wonders that such a systematic spoliation of the country’s resources in 


order to advance the pecuniary interests of the Company should have been 
tolerated by Parliament. |} 


19. Our Indian adntinistrators always try to conceal the real state of 
Remarks on the alleged things from the authorities in England by preventing 
desire of the Indian authori- the complaints of the Indian people trom reaching 
ties to conceal the real their ears; if such complaints do occasionally reach 
ee hang oat ge the ee ears of the aera Se cee ee in 
> +014 ndia assure them that the complaints are utter! 
cite bat aan groundless. Ultimately, however, the real state of 
things is bound to come to the knowledge of the British authorities, but then it - 
will be too late to introduce any reform in the country’s administration. The 
constantly increasing taxation in India has reduced the people to such a miser- 
able plight as to fill the public mind with grave anxiety for the future. The 
frequent recurrence of famines, driving millions.of famine-stricken persons to 
the relief works for hare means of subsistence, shows to what abject poverty 
the people of this country are reduced. Under these circumstances the 
Indian authorities would do well to lay the real state of things before the 
authorities in England as soon as possible; otherwise, India will be ruined past 
any hope of redemption, and history will hand down to posterity the names of 
the Indian authorities as the authors of this ruin. 


20). 


Lord Curzon’s probable 
successor in the Indian Vice- 
royalty. 

Indu Prakash (58), 13th 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Akhbar-e- 
Islam (50), 13th and 15th 
Oct. 


“Tt is too premature to think of a successor to Lord Curzon so scon. 
We learn, however, from the Manchester Guardian 
that Lord Milner will be the eventual successor to the 
present Viceroy. His Excellency the Viceroy has yet 
to pass more than a year in our midst and only the 
other day he publicly declared his resolution to 
stick to his exalted office till the expiry of his full 
term of office. Lord Milner is a strong man and has 
shown ample evidence of administrative capacity. But the work of pacifying 
South Africa of which he has intimate knowledge, has only just commenced 
and his presence will be badly required there, Besides, we cannot quite 
understand what is exactly meant by the word ‘eventual.’ It may either 
‘mean that there is some chance of the term of the present Viceroy being 
extended, but we have no warrant for entertaining such an idea. If, however, 
the meaning intended to be conveyed by the word be that Lord Milner is the 
best man available, we are afraid we must express our dissent from this view 
altogether. We want as Lord Curzon’s successor not only a strong man but 
an energetic and sympathetic Viceroy, who will be fully competent to carry 
out the many reforms initiated by Lord Curzon. Lord Milner does not seem 
to possess acquaintance with India’s needs and the many complicated problems 
which at present await solution in this country cannot satistactorily be solved 
by him.” [The Akhbdr-e-Islém makes similar comments and observes that 
India would prefer Lord Cromer to Lord Milner as Lord Curzon’s successor. | 


21. Commenting on the despatch of the Government of India 7e the 


Despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India re the enquiry 
suggested by the Indian 
Famine Union into the eco- 
nomic condition of a few 
typical villages in India, 

Rast Goftdr (25), 12th Oct., 
Eng. cols. 


enquiry suggested by the Indian Famine Union into 
the economic condition of a few typical villages in 
India, the Rast Goftdr observes :—“ It may be that in 
years gone by an attempt may have been made at such 
anenquiry, but inasmuch as no report thereof was 
ever made public, we believe the Union was justified 
in its appeal to the India Office to undertake such an 
enquiry. At the end of aseries of bad years, such 


an investigation, especially in famine areas, would have given us a correct 


idea of the true state of affairs in the villages. 


Some of the objections raised 


by the Government of India to the preposed enquiry may be valid enough, but 
the fears ‘ that the suspicions of the Indian cultivator may be aroused,’ and that 
‘a worse consequence might ensue in the expectations of change that would 
almost certainly be aroused in the minds of the people,’ do not certainly 
constitute a very cogent argument for refusing the enquiry, especially when we 
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know whata docile creature the poor Indian peasant is. The Government 
of India, however, admit that they have already initiated an enquiry, for they 
say: ‘Each of the subjects referred to in the Resolutions numbered 2 to 5 
has not only engaged our attention in the past, but is at the present moment 
receiving our special attention.’ But nothing of any consequence, seems to 
have been done, and the uneventful course of the poor peasant’s life is 
running on without causing any anxiety either to the district official or to the 
Government.” 


22. ‘It is idle to say that no good purpose would be served by instituting 

an enquiry on the lines suggested by the Indian 

0 ge td goon cig ib eee Puseins Uatne because an enquiry into the real con- 
Te ee dition of the people of India is held annually and 
because the official] class is already in possession of correct information on the 
subject. To shirk responsibility in this manner is impolitic...... .... The ques- 
tion is the burning topic of the day and our sincere thanks are due to the 
Indian Famine Union, for having brought it prominently before the Govern- 
ment and the public for discussion. We know that nothing can be done either 
by the Indian Famine Union or by the people outside that body to regenerate 
India. It is, however, not the fault of either. We are all tied down bya 
peculiar administrative machinery the bad results of which are becoming daily 
apparent. That even so keen and: far-sighted a Viceroy as Lord Curzon 
should have poohpoohed the Union’s suggestion is a matter greatly to be 
deplored. The many Commissions which His Lordship. has appointed and the 
searching personal enquiries which he has been making throughout his unprece- 
dentedly lengthy and varied tours ought to have given him an insight into the 
real condition of the people. One would suppose His Lordship’s famine tours 
undertaken at great personal inconvenience and with the benevolent desire of 
acquiring knowledge of facts at first hand, had given him sufficient information 
to induce him to sanction the proposed enquiry. We are, however, disappointed 
at the attitude of perfect indifference towards this matter shown both by Lord 
George Hamilton and Lord Curzon. We had expected Lord Curzon in parti- 
cular to encourage the suggestion, We, therefore, earnestly request Parliament 


to take up this important matter at once in hand and appoint a Commission 


which would give them a correct idea of the real condition of India.”’ 


23. Under the heading “the crime of colour,” the Praja Bandhu 
writes :—‘“‘ Some time ago Dr. Wallace, the talented 
Fos ager “oe anise editor of the Indian Medical Record, brought to 
too aly qualified nalies of Gana notice the fact that Dr. M. L. Dhingra, 
India, holding British diploe M.D. (Edin.), D. P. H. (Cantab.), who is a native of 
mas, to serve as Plague the Punjab, and who had applied for an appoint- 
—— a the 133) 1g, ment asa Plague Doctor in that Province, failed 
oL” to obtain it. One fails to understand the reason why 
ae he was not appointed unless it be on the ground of 
his being an Indian, since many Englishmen with inferior qualifications were 
selected for the posts. Dr. Dhingra’s is not the only case in which such in- 
justice has been done. It appears that another Indian Medical man by 
name Dr. Durga Prasad Goil, also a native of the Punjab and an M.B. of an 
English University, has shared the same fate, We find that Dr. Goil also applied 
for one of the appointments referred to above and was told by Mr. Holderness, 
Secretary in the Revenue Department at the India Office, that if he were to be 
selected for the appointment applied for he would be communicated with. It 
is needless to state that Dr, Goil did not hear anything from Mr. Holderness in 
this connection. There is hardly any doubt that Dr; Dhingra and Dr. Goil, 
although duly qualified for the appointments, were not given a chance 
simply because they happened to be Indians. Can injustice go farther than 
this? Here is a distinct violation of a portion of the late Queen’s Proclama- 
tion, which lays down that all subjects of Her Majesty, to whatever creed or 
race they might belong, would be freely and impartially admitted to all posts 
in the public service, the duties of which they may be qualified, by their 
education, ability and integrity, duly to discharge.”’ 
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24, “A good suggestion is hardly ever too late to adopt. And Mr, Mehta’s 

A suggestion to Govern- appeal to the Government of India, to strengthen the 
ment to add at least one personnel of the Police Commission by putting in non- 
native non-official member to official native members for the different presidencies 


the Police Commission. and provinces deserves support f 
. ; port irom all parties, 
ae of India (14), 18th Would it be too late, even now, to appoint at least one 


non-official native to the Commission? There need 
be no difficulty as regards the choice. Mr. Mehta himself would make probably 
the best representative of the country for the purpose. With his knowledge of 
criminal law and its administration, his experience of the working of the Police, 
and his independence, I believe, he would mako the most effective outside mem- 
ber the Commission could have.’’ | 


25. It is no exaggeration to say that the request made to the Viceroy by 
se ; the Honourable Mr. Mehta on behalf of the Bombay 
aa _ (79), 16th Presidency Association to appoint a native member to 
-; Jam-e-Jamshed (64), : es 
17th Oct, the Police Commission has the hearty support and 
approval of the entire population of this Presidency. 
It is openly asserted in some quarters that the secret motive of Government in 
appointing the Police Commission is to secure a wider opening for, and to 
increase the salaries of, European officers serving in the Police Department. 
We are reluctant to credit such allegations but we cannot help saying that a 
well-qualified native member would prove a valuable acquisition to the 
Commission inasmuch as he will help to keep that body in close touch with the 
non-official view about Police questions. |The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes similar 
remarks and hopes that Government will not refuse to grant the modest prayer 
of the Bombay Presidency Association. | 


26. “Lhe question of Police administration may be divided into three 
so heads:—First the personnel of the Police force; 
Suggestions for the reform secondly the method and scope of enquiry, and lastly 


/ of the Police Department. 


Poona Observer (10), 16th he powers and privileges of the Police. It has been 
Oct. loudly trumpeted forth that the emoluments and 
inducements offered to the rank and file of the force 
are not sufficient to attract men of a superior stamp. If this argument 
were to be carried to its logical conclusion, official probity and honesty would 
have to be tested by the amount of salary received by an officer. Wedeprecate 
any such view. Honesty and probity are not the necessary monopoly of highly- 
paid officers. Many who are to-day drawing handsome salaries have risen 
from the lowest rung of the official ladder. Itis a psychological impossibility 
to conceive the idea of a man inherently honest becoming corrupt owing 
to small wages and becoming a model of purity and integrity with the augmenta- 
tion of his salary.......... We do not think that honesty among public 
servants can be secured by increasing their salaries. Coming to the second 
question, a vast amount of good might be accomplished by regulating the 
mode of Police enquiry. Stringent rules may be framed to regulate searches, 
the preparation of yadasta and summary arrests. The procedure as regards 
arrests, recording confessions and obtaining remands require radica] alteration 
in the interests of the subject and of the purity of the administration of 
criminal justice. What constitutes a cognizable offence is so loosely defined 
and the definition embraces so much in its scope that a man may at any 
moment find himself arrested by a petty Police officer on the complaint of a 
private enemy. ‘The provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code are such as to 
enable the most hardened criminals to escape arrest by the Police, while 
respectable people of the highest standing can be hauled up summarily by even 
the pettiest Police official for merely technical offences. 


27. “The proposal made a few days ago in the Hindu of Madras relating 
PRES Ae eee to the holding of an extra session of the National Con- 
made by the Hindu of Madras 8teS8 near Delhi at the time of the Durbar is at least 
to hold the next session Original! To give the idea a realisation it is only 
of the Indian National Oon- necessary that the invited guests and the visitors to 
gress at Delhi at the time the Durbar should persuade themselves to forego the 
- - oy ~ 1 bn ‘ou pleasure of hanging on the outskirts of the Durbar 

a ' grounds for a brief day and to meet together for 
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discussing political matters affecting the weal of the country. Of course, Lord 


Curzon would like to have the monopoly of attending to the weal of India and a 
proclamation would, in his opinion, serve every purpose. But we cannot afford 
to leave everything in the hands of the Viceroy, who has too many things to look 
after in connection with the Durbar, and we hope arrangements will be made for 
holding a session of the Congress at Delhi.” 


98. The Kesari makes similar remarks on the subject and adds :— 

: : ) Many people are afraid that the glamour and pomp 
T gg — (38) a of the Delhi Durbar would dwarf the importance of 
— the next session of the Indian National Congress and 
they suggest that to counteract this effect it would be 

well to hold the Congress in the historic Kurukshetra by securing & site 
forit from Lord Curzon and to make the old metropolis resound with the 
stirring eloquence of Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, the President elect of the 
Congress, just as it resounded frequently in the past with the battle-cries of 
rival combatants. The Hindu of Madras has put forth the above suggestion, 
but we fail to see how it would be possible to give effect to it at such short 
notice. If the object be simply to attract the attention of those, who would 
be absorbed in reading the accounts of the Delhi Durbar, to the proceedings of 
the Congress, one way of achieving it would be to invite the representatives of 
British papers like the Manchester Guardian, who are coming cut to report 
the proceedings of the Durbar, to be present at the session of the Congress. 
Besides, Lord Curzon, whose object itis to make an exhibition before the world 
of the power and glory of the rulers of India and of the efficiency of the Indian 
Army, would not like to see the effect of the Durbar marred by the whining 
strictures of Congress orators upon the system of British administration in India, 


|The Indu Prakdsh, on the other hand, hopes that the leaders of the Congress 


will try their best to hold the Congress at Delhi this year. | 


P a rar of the Honourable Mr. Surendranath Bannerji as 
omments on the election President of the forthcoming session of the Indian 
of Mr. Surendranath Ban- Nati ‘al 
nerji as President of the ational Congress. The paper lays special stress on 
next session of the Indian the desirability of appointing a native gentleman 


National ray Sones instead of a EKuropean to preside over the delibera- 
sie : senate. , tions of a national assembly like the Congress. 
(64), 16th a |The Jdm-e-Jamshed, writing on the same subject, 


however, disapproves of the election and remarks 
that the appointment of a European President would have tended to add 
weight to the representations of the Congress and to attract towards it the sym- 
pathy of the official class. | 


30, On Monday last the Bombay High Court disposed of the application 
.., Of Mr. Tilak complaining of the transfer of his case by 
Rage on the decision ‘iy, Carvalho to Mr. Clements, Special Magistrate, 
of the Bombay High Court ; : ; ae ; : 
on the application of Mr.- Poona, without any notice being given to him 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak re the (Mr. Tilak) and without any warrant for such pro- 
transfer of his case to Mr. cedure under the Criminal Procedure Code. ‘The 
erro san die case had been argued for the most part on the 
Wednesday previous and the. proceedings were 
adjourned till Monday last only to enable the District Magistrate to send in 
an explanation of his action in the case, The Advocate General, in informing 
the High Court of the purport of the District Magistrate’s communication 
to him on the subject, said that Mr. Carvalho had verbally represented to 
the District Magistrate that he would not find sufficient time, in the midst of 
his other multifarious official duties, to try the case and that it should therefore 


be transferred to some other Magistrate. The District Magistrate informed 


Mr. Cappel of this and the latter sent the papers to the Commissioner, who 
forwarded them to Government with a recommendation that a Special 
Magistrate should be appointed to try the case. The Government thereupon 


appointed Mr, Clements, to whom the case was accordingly transferred, The — 


Advocate General contended, on the strength of the above explanation, that 
Government had not taken the initiative in the matter but had acted at the 


request of Mr, Oarvalho. Mr, Khare, pleader for Mr. Tilak, was asked by 


\ 
. 


29. The Lombay Samachar expresses its hearty approval of the election \ 
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the Chief Justice whether he had anything to say in reply to the Advocate 
General, and he observed that if the case was transferred at Mr. Carvalho’s 
request he had nothing to say. The High Court thereupon rejected Mr. Tilak’s 
application. Why did My¥. Carvalho, who is a Magistrate of over twenty years’ 
experience, make merely a verbal representation regarding the transfer, and 
why did the District Magistrate accede to such a request? This should have 
. struck the High Court as a queer procedure. Their Lordships, indeed, remark 
that the proceeding 1s ‘ irregular,’ though not ‘illegal.’ Buta layman would find 
it difficult to understand this subtle legal distinction. The High Court should 
have seen whether there was any mention made of this verbal representation in the 
report to the Commissioner. The very fact that this point of ‘ verbal represent- 
ation’ has now been advanced creates a suspicion that there is no mention of it 
in the report to the Commissioner. Besides, if the verbal representation was 
really made, why was no mention made of it at first? In short, the High 
Court should have called for the papers and satisfied themselves whether the 
verbal representation made by Mr. Carvalho to the District Magistrate was the 
real cause of the transfer or whether there was some other cause which led to 
it. And even assuming for a moment that the explanation now furnished b 
the District Magistrate is true, it does not negative the supposition that there 
was some busy body meddling in the matter and that his meddling had some- 
thing to do with the transfer. It is impossible for Mr. Tilak to prove these 
things. But if the action of the authorities is to be completely justified, it is 
necessary that the District Magistrate’s report to the Commissioner,and the 
latter’s report to Government should be placed before the public. And though 
the decision of the High Court may be legally sound, we do not think that it 
can set at rest the suspicion of the public that the transfer of the case to 
Mr, Clements was brought about by some prominent wire- pullers. 


31, ‘There is much in the suggestion to invest a select number of Justices 
Desirablity of iavesting the of the Peace for the Town and Island of Bombay with 
J. P’s for the Town and Magisterial powers to try petty cases, so that the 
Island of Bombay with stipendiary Presidency Magistrates may be relieved 
magisterial powers. of the pressure of work that is steadily growing upon 
0 Rast Gafiar (25), 12th them, It would be to the interest of all concerned 
ct., Eng. cols. : . 
to introduce some such arrangement. The railway 
speed at which petty cases are sometimes disposed of in the local Police 
Courts, is not, we are afraid, conducive to justice. Ifthe proposal were to be 
objected to onthe ground that laymen would not be able to dispense justice 
with ability and fairness, we would reply that there are a number of lawyers to 
be found among the Justices of the Peace for the Town and Island 
of Bombay.” 


32. ‘There is a great deal of truth and common sense in what the Times 
| of India has urged in its leading columns of Wednes- 
se day last touching the exceedingly perfunctory way in 

which new Justices of the Peace are nominated an- 
nually for some years past. We have been one of the foremost in denouncing 
that system which is least calculated to inspire confidence and to add tothe 
reputation of Government for discrimination. The reflex influence of the action 
of the Government on the various communities is of a most demoralising 
character, To us it is a matter of astonishment that the names of some 
persons should appear on the list at all. The why and the wherefore of such 
nominations can never be understood by the public. The knowledge of it is 
confined only to those mysterious personages who are said to have most to do 
with recommending the names. The number is‘already most unwieldy and it 
would be the part of wisdom to have no fresh nominations for the next ten 
years to come, or not exceeding half a dozen at the most each year. And as 
to their duties we share the view of our contemporary that few people are aware 
of these. It was time the Government placed the Commission of His Majes- 
ty’s Justices of the Peace on a healthier aud more satisfactory footing, defined 
their functions, and made them useful for specific public purposes, A variety 
of suggestions have been made, but we fear that on close scrutiny they will 
be found exceedingly impracticable, Even in assigning ordinary magisterial 


Kaiser-t-Hind (20), 
Oct., Eng. cols. 
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duties to the Justices a great danger is involved. _ Perhaps, the best course 
we could suggest would be for the Government to nominate a small Committee, 
consisting of the Chief Justice, the Advocate General, the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, the Commissioner of Police, the Municipal Commissioner, the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce and four or five independent native 
non-official gentlemen of great experience like the Honourable Mr. Mehta, the 
Honourable Mr. Gokuldas, Mr. Chimanlal H. Setalwad and the Honourable 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale to recommend a scheme for the best way of making the 
Justices of the Peace useful to the city.” 


33. The Bombay Samachdr draws the attention of the Police autho- 
rities in Bombay to the extensive and indiscri- 

“pei peg” lt rag 8 minate sale of obscene books in various localities 
publications in bombay “ly: in the city, particularly at tramway junctions 
Pgs poem (108) such as Pydowni, Nalbazar, Grant Road, Bori 
isth Oct. Bunder, &c¢. It says that not only the contents but 
, the very titles of the publications are obscene and 
remarks that the latter are being vociferously bawled out to the great disgust 
of respectable ladies and gentlemen frequenting these localities. The paper 
appeals to the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to take prompt steps witha 


view to put a stop to the nuisance. |The Gurdkhi makes similar comments. | 


34, *** Now that the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, has, under Act IV of 
1902, directed that all persons hawking wares by 
The ‘ hawker nuisance’ in the public utterance of cries in certain parts of 
aR f India (4), 18th the town shall be prosecuted, it is to be hoped that 
PR sais Reel lo the sahib logs will rest in peace. The Indian hawker 
is an early bird and goes about his business before 
half the town is wide awake. Moreover, he is generally possessed of sound 
lungs and makes his wares known to the public in a voice which is in no 
‘sense inviting to those whodo not want his wares. The fashionable quarter. 
in Bombay, that is tosay the European quarter, retires late at night and 
rises late next morning; hence we suppose the sahib logs are disturbed 
in their sleep by the hawkers. But we hope discretion will be exercised 
in enforcing the above order, and care taken not to extend its operation 
beyond certain limits. For it must be remembered that the hawker is a 
respectable and useful member of the Native bazar, without whom the frugal 
housewife, who dare not go out of her home, would suffer much inconvenience, 
He may be a nuisance to the sahib logs in Bombay, but he is welcomed in 
Native quarters, for he isa ‘walking store’ which supplies the stay-at-home 
women with every conceivable commodity ; and to forbid the hawker from cry- 
ing out his wares is to cripple his trade hopelessly. If the most civilized cities 
like London and Paris tolerate the hawker, why should Bombay revolt ? * 


35. The District Superintendent of Police, Satara , has issued a new procla- 
aia lac mation regulating the playing of music in the public 
dicts venlatindk the laisine of Streets at Wai, in supersession of the old proclamation 
music at Wai (Satara) premulgated in Mr, Winchester’s time. _ We fail to 
recently promulgated by the see, in the first place, why it was thought necessary 
Nesta MM! sect tg of to issue this fresh proclamation at all. It imposes in- 
Vriteasa'r (149), 13th Oct.  ¢?eased restraints upon Hindus and Muhammadans alike 
} - in the matter of playing music in the streets. Under. 
the old proclamation, the Hindus enjoyed the concession of playing music with 
a single pair of cymbals while passing by the Jumma Masjid on two days during 
the Navaratra festival. The new proclamation takes away this concession. 
Besides, Hindu public opinion at Wai was not ascertained before the new 
proclamation was promulgated. There are two points in the new proclamation 
with respect to which we would desire an authoritative explanation. First, 
whether it is necessary any longer for the Hindus to apply for music licenses; 
and secondly, whether: the proclamation is intended to regulate the playing of 
music in the public streets at Wai during the Navaratra festival only or whether 
s vd ig to all kinds of processions, religious or otherwise, passing through the | 
streets, ne ’ 
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36. The Bulsér correspondent of the Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—The 
authorities have decided to remove the local Post 

Postal grievances at Bulsér Office from its present premises to an out-of-the-way 
pe ee corner of the town. The step, we understand, has 

atser-t-Hind (20), 12th b ‘a . ' 

Oct. ; Gujardt Mitra (17), een decided upon in the face of strong protests from 
12th Oct. the public of this place, who will be put to serious. 
inconvenience thereby. We have hopes, however, that 

the Postal authorities will re-consider their decision in the matter. While on 
this subject, I may mention that the local morning delivery takes place at an in- 
conveniently late hour. Formerly, no complaint was heard of on this score, but it 
seems that the local Postal authorities have recently received instructions to sus- 
pend all work in the early hours of the morning for the comfort, forsooth, of big 
folks residing in the vicinity of the Post Office, whose slumbers are disturbed by 
the noise caused by the stamping of letters. It is preposterous, however, that 
the convenience of the entire town population should be sacrificed for that of 
afew burrasahibs. |The Bulsar correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra also makes 

similar comments. | 


37. “ Qur readers must have noticed that we have as yet offered no 
The Pheniz defamation Comments of our own on the now memorable defama- 
case and the alleged necessity tion case in’ which a desperate and outrageous 
of allowing appeals from attempt was made to offer up the Proprietor of the 
decisions of the Sadar Uourt Dynix asa scapegoat to appease the wrath and ire of 
in Sind to be made to the : 
Bombay High Court. an offended official......... ‘The reason for our silence 
Phenix (9), 8th Oct.; 1s plain and cannot be misunderstood. Besides, we 
Kardchi Chronicle (6), 12th wished to completely exhaust all constitutional 
Oct. channels for seeking redress available to an injured 
individual in India, and hence took the course of bringing the case formally 
to the notice of Government... ......... The Government of Bombay has 
expressed its disapproval of the proceedings instituted against the proprietor 
of the Phenix in as complete a manner as it was possible for it to do. In 
this issue, we purpose to say nothing about that case more than referring 
to it generally as affording an illustration of the lamentable failure of the 
local machinery to dispense justice, and the advisability, nay, necessity, 
of throwing open the High Court of Bombay to the injured inhabitant 
of this Province who has redress of any sort to seek. In our last issue, 
we published the Resolution of the Bombay Government revoking the sentence 
of the Sadar Court, as well as the petition submitted by Mr. Jaffer Fuddoo, 
which evoked that Resolution. We will now give the public the benefit 
of what we may call the local history of that petition. The petition was 
originally addressed to His Hxcellency the Viceroy and submitted through 
the usual official channel, namely, the Commissioner in Sind, on 20th June 
1902. This course was adopted with the idea of facilitating matters, the 
petitioner imagining that the Commissioner would make his endorsement 
on it, and sendit onto the Government of Bombay, who would likewise 
express their views.thereon and transmit it to the supreme Government, to whom 
it was addressed, for final disposal. The result showed that Mr. Jaffer was | 
utterly out in his reckoning, for the following is the strange reply he received 
from the Commissioner’s office under the signature of Mr. Vaughan, Assistant 
Commissioner in Sind :—‘ Returned. ‘The Commissioner declines to forward the 
petition.’ Under the circumstances, Mr, Jaffer had no option but to forward 
the petition direct to the Viceroy.......... The Proprietor of the Phenix had a 
perfect right to appeal to the Viceroy. No one or nothing could deprive him 
of that right. The officials through whom red-tape demands that such petitions 
must be sent, are at perfect liberty to hold whatever opinions they choose 
regarding the petitions; they have an opportunity of expressing whatever 
views they entertain about such petitions ; but to refuse to forward the petitions 
to the authority to whom they are addressed is undeniably beyond their province. 
To do so would be to usurp the prerogative of the authority to whom the peti- 
tions are addressed. Yet what was the experience of the Proprietor of the 
Phenix. Heis confronted with a direct non-possumus—‘ the Commissioner 
declines to forward the petition.’......... Even if the Proprietor of the Phenix 
had been the worst criminal living, and even if his sentence had been well 
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merited, he had an indefeasible right to approach the highest source of Justice 
available to him, and he who blocked his way to that source of justice 
was going beyond his authority.......... The only way in which we can 
account for the Commissioner’s action is that he allowed himself to be undul 
swayed by the force of local official opinion. Be that as it may, the facts of the 
case clearly illustrate the difficulty of obtaining justice in Sind, at any rate in a 
matter affecting official interests, or in which officials are concerned. In this 
particular case, Mr. Jaffer was fortunately able to obtain a hearing from the 
justice-loving Governor of Bombay and the circumstances of his case were so 
glaring that Government thought fit to exercise their right of interfering in 
the matter. But it cannot be expected, nor would it be desirable, that 
Government should intervene in each and every case.......... There can be 
little doubt that this Province is something like a self-contained irrespon- 
sible oligarchy, with the band of officials all working together for their common 
good, which sometimes militates against the good of the public or of individuals, 
and in consequence interpreting and enforcing the law, so as to chime in with 
their views and idiosyncracies. The public cannot complacently acquiesce 
in such an arrangement and it seems pretty plain that the only remedy is 
to demolish, so far as judicial jurisdiction is concerned, the barriers that 
make this Province a watertight compartment, The local officials may be 
trusted to dispense justice between man and man so long as neither man 
happens to be an official ; but when an offcial is concerned, the interests 
of the Province demand that the inhabitants thereof should not be debarred 
from access to the High Court of Bombay.” [The Kardchi Chronicle writes on 
the same subject as follows :—‘ We have all of us very deeply sympathised 
with Mr. Fuddoo in his troubles and we are glad to see that he is out of 
CRONE i cicceus Mr. Cumine was, however, within his rights when he refused 
to forward Mr. Jaffer’s petition to Government in view of the fact that 
the highest court of appeal in the Province had once rejected the petitioner’s 
appeal.”] 
38. “ There is reason to believe that the madness of the idea of exacting the 
ee observance of respectful etiquette from natives is 
ou te We MacMuan, 2#8suming the form of an epidemic in European 
1.C.S., on two candidates Minds. A most glaring instance of the prevailing 
for we Daenieneta Exami- —— oe ‘Gi citi has been recently furnish- 
nation held at Karachi. e the brutal conduct of a young I. C. S. in 
Bist em ie tee St al ae the occasion of the last De artmental 
esart (112), 14th Oct. we ‘ ; Pp 
| Examination for Revenue Officers held at Karachi. 
Mr. Lueas, President of the Board of Examiners, had issued orders to the 
effect that the candidates at the examination should wear turbans instead 
of caps. As the heat was oppressive, and candidates, who had to do much 
brain work in answering question papers, could not keep their heads cool 
enough for the purpose with turbans on, Mr. Lucas’ order was disregarded 
in some cases. Enraged at this, Mr, MacMunn, I.C.8., a Junior Assistant 
Collector and supervisor at the examination, punished two defaulters in a 
manner thoroughly characteristic of the average young and _hot-blooded 
Civilian that is sent to rule over India. One of the victims of Mr. MacMunn’s 
wrath was a clerk from the Commissioner’s Office. Mr. MacMunn coolly 
gave the offending clerk aclout on his head without even so much asa 
warning against his disobedience of the order about wearing a turban. The next 
day, yet another instance occurred, in which the victim was Divan Kundan Singh, 
who is the Deputy Manager, of the Sind Envumbered Estates, and a Magistrate 
of the First Class drawing a salary of 300 rupees per month. Divan Kundan 
Singh was aware.of Mr. Lucas’ order and had taken permission from another 
supervisor, Mr. Ferrers, I. C.S., to wear acap instead of the turban while 
answering the examination papers. Divan Kundan Singh, in reply to a question 
from Mr. MacMunn as to the knowledge of the orders, mentioned the fact of the 
permission obtained from Mr, Ferrers in justification of his conduct, Mr. Mac- 
Munn, however, without further parley, dealt Divan Kundan Singh a severe 
blow on the head. The blow on the head was followed by a blow on the nose 
which caused ‘a wound from which blood flew profusely.’ With these facts 
before him, any one will say that the} real enemy of the British Indian Empire 
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is the bloated and impudent young Civilian and not the discontented educated 
native. These young Civilians evidently presume that the Indians are mere 
worms that may be trodden upon at will, and we are sincerely sorry to say that 
some of us are so‘far lost to the sense of self-respect as not to imitate the 
example of the worm that, when trodden, turns to bite. It is Mr. MacMunn’s good 
luck that he did not receive a kick in return for his blows. We know that 
though Government would ‘not like to see its officers kicked by their subordinates, 
yet it also would not like tosee the former behave shamefully like brutes towards 
the latter.......... We understand that a departmental inquiry is being made into 
this matter. Naturally enough, attempts would bemade to hush it up; but Lord 
Curzon, we hope, will not allow the matter to drop as it.is likely to leavea 
blot on the British administration. Instances like the above ought also 
to attract the attention of the British public pointedly to the system under 
which ill-bred English boys are being exported from England .to undertake 
such a responsible duty as the government of India.” [The Kesari, 
writing on the same subject in a similar strain, observes:—Nobody 
needs to be told anew of the extreme contempt with which most 
young Civilians look upon natives, their religion and their etiquette and 
customs generally. Some of them occasionally try to teach lessons in etiquette 
to natives. The sight of native shoes affects some Europeans as the sight of 
red rag acts upon a bull, and from shoes they are now directing their attention 
to the head-dress of natives. The Hyderabad Journal of 1st October reports 
that Mr. MacMunn assaulted two native candidates at the recent Departmental 
Examinations at Karachi. One of these is a Magistrate of the First Class and is 
evidently conversant with the Penal Code. But as he has meekly endured 
Mr, MacMunn’s insolent assault, we must say that he has not understood the 
true meaning of the provisions in that Code bearing upon the right of ‘ private 
defence. Ifhe has adopted the meek attitude, preached in the Christian 
religion of holding forth the other cheek when one is smitten, through the fear 
that he would suffer in his official prospects if he were to make a complaint in 
the matter, we pity him. There is no hope of such acts of insolence being 
stopped, so long as redress is sought from Government or in a Civil Court after 
the event, so to speak, and so long as our people are not prepared to prove on the 
spot, as it were, that they possess self-respect and are not mere worms. | 


39. Writing on the same subject, the Shri Saydji Vijay makes the 
Shri Saydji Vijay (27) following remarks :—Countless are the ways in which 
16th Oct OS CSC”~Sés«Ss opens ill-treat natives. Punkah-coolies are done 
: to death by soldiers in barracks and poor villagers often 
meet with death at the hands of Europeans out for shooting. Then there are 
the assaults by Huropeans upon native fellow-passengers in railways. Whenever 
the Europeans are tried for such assaults before courts of justice, they are generally 
acquitted and the frustration of the ends of justice in such cases engenders bitter 
feelings between natives and Europeans, ‘lhe latest instance of the ill-treatment of 
natives by Europeans occurred at Karachi, where a European examiner assaulted 
without the least provocation a native officer who had appeared for one of the 
Departmental Examinations. Incidents like these tend to foster feelings of ill- 
will between the rulers and the ruled and tarnish the reputation of the British 
Government. Mr. Kundansingh, we are told, does not intend to take steps 
against the Kuropean who assaulted him. ‘This shows the innate nobility 
of his nature, but is it not the duty of Government to move in the matter 
of their own accord and to take severe notice of the conduct of the European 
officer ? 


Education. 


40, “The memorial of the Bombay Presidency Association is a frank and 

yet a temperate presentment of the objections against 

Remarks on the represent- the leading recommendations of the Indian Univer- 
ation of the Bombay Presi- sities Commission. In some respects it traverses 


d Association against | 
ee the ground not covered by the repesentations from 


Universities Commission. Madras and Calcutta, and if the Bombay Presidency 
Gujardte (16), 12th Oct, Association has chosen to he a little deliberate in 
Eng. cols. formulating its representation, it will be found on a 


careful perusal of the representation that this delay has had its compensating 


advantages. The Association has not hesitated to point out that the composition 
of the Indian Universities Commission failed to inspire the confidence that the 
personnel of the Education Commission did. The Association goes further 
and says that the nomination of the Muhammadan Commissioner was open to 
objection on public grounds. His attitude has been not only not sympathetic 
but pronouncedly hostile towards educated Indians. If the constitution of 
the Commission was far from representative, the procedure it adopted in 
recording evidence was not calculated to elicit well informed opinion on 
important questions, Whilst the Education Commission circulated detailed 
questions for the information of witnesses, the Indian Universities Com- 
mission hurriedly entered upon its labours without clearly formulating the 
points or proposals on which witnesses were expected to give their evidence. 
The result is that the Commission’s recommendations have failed to meet with 
public approval. They are the outcome of insufficient experience, inadequate 
investigation and hasty deliberation. It is unfortunate that this should be 
the general verdict. This was foreseen by many of the Indian publicists. 
They raised their voice in time. But beyond securing the appointment of 
Mr. Justice Gurudas Bannerji as an Additional Commissioner, they cried 
in vain. The Local Commissioners had no voice in moulding the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission and the Association point out that the initial defects 
in the constitution of the Commission and the haste with which their inquiry 
was begun and conducted have left their impress uponthe recommendations. 
The Association first deal with the basal principle which the Commission have 
accepted in formulating their recommendations......... As remarked by the 
Association, there is no chance of catching hidden talent and genius by spread- 
ing the educational net over a limited area and India cannot escape from the 
reproach of intellectual poverty so long as academic influences reach only a 
limited number of persons. The Association view with strong disapproval the 
proposed disestablishment of Second Grade Colleges, however efficient, simply 
on the ground of their inability to rise to the First Grade. It is obviously an 
unjust proposal, These colleges are the direct outcome of the policy of encour- 
aging private enterprise and stimulating local effort. The authors of the 
Despatch of 1854 as well as the Government of India expressly stated that it was 
their object to stimulate the private efforts mainly of the natives of India in 
respect of higher education. The Education Commission also expressed a similar — 
view. It wasio response to and confiding in this policy, so authoritatively 
declared, that educated Indians came forward to establish Second Grade Colleges, 
Some of them are of more than 265 years’ standing and have been endowed by 
philanthropists. Are they to be abolished because they cannot rise to the first 
grade? Anything more unjust it is difficult to conceive.......... India is a vast 
country and there is abundant room for the free play therein of government and 
private agency. Second Grade Colleges represent a necessary stage in the 
educational evolution of this country and are doing excellent work to the extent 
of their capacity. Why should they be abolished simply on the strength of 
theoretical considerations or misleading European analogies? Their place is 
certain to be taken up by powerful Missionary organisations—a contingency 
which the people cannot contemplate without grave apprehensions. The 
Education Commission, after a fullinvestigation of the whole question, declared 
it inadvisable on weighty grounds to hand over the higher education of the people 
to the Missionaries.......... Is Lord Curzon’s Government prepared to act in 
contravention of these authoritative views? The question is too momentous to 
be disposed of in the light-hearted manner in which the Universities Commis- 
sion havedone, The Association has discussed the whole subject in an exhaustive 


manner and we doubt not that its arguments will not fail to arrest the attention 
of the Viceroy.” 


41. ‘In reviewing _ able and well-argued representation of the Presi- 

— ency Association onthe report of the Universities 
oot dan J rakash (82), 16th Qommission we have only to congratulate that bod 
ct., Eng. cols, : : orloaae y 
(ad on being the first among the public bodies in Western 
India to rouse itself to a sense of its duty in the matter. The Commission 
has based its recommendations on strange principle that ‘in all matters 
relating to higher education efficiency must be the first and paramount 
consideration’ and that ‘it is better for India that a comparatively small 
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number of young men should receive a sound liberal education than that a 
large number should be passed through an inadequate course of instruction, 
leading to a depreciated degree.’ And the Presidency Association in their re- 
presentation has done well in knocking these erroneous pronouncements on 
the head at the outset, Efficiency and numbers need not necessarily be in 
inverse proportion. What is-required in India at present is not keeping away 
aspiring youths desirous of drinking deep at the fountain of learning, but en- 
couraging as large a number as possible, to avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded to them in the matter of education. The Council of the Presidency 
Association rightly observe that ‘in the very interests of efficiency, it is neces- 
sary to bring an ever-increasing area within the pale of academic influences and 
thus create that educational environment and intellectual atmosphere which 
alone will secure higher academic attainments and a higher type of culture, and 
arcag the advancement of learning in the long run.’ The Association finds 
ault also with the proposed constitution of the Syndicate and Senate. Its re- 
presentation clearly points out how the new arrangement would result in the 
majority of the members of the Senate being Europeans, official or non-official, 
and Christian Missionaries. University education can nowhere be of real and 
lasting value, if it be divorced from its surroundings or ill-adapted to the 
circumstances of the people. We might go still further and say it would never 
be worth the name unless it is entirely or for the most part vested in the hands 
of men brought up among the people.” 


42, Commenting on the article contributed to the September issue of 
Hast and West by His Highness the Maharaja 


His Highness the Gaikwar 
on the education of the 
backward classes in India. 


Kaiser-i-Hind (20), 12th 


Gaikwar on the education of the backward classes. 
in India, the Kaiser-ieHind says:—There is not the 
least doubt that in spite of grave defects in the 


general administration of the Baroda State, His 
Highness the Maharaja has distinguished himself 
for his capacity as a ruler in various branches of the administration. Education 
seems to engage His Highness’ attention the most and a comparison of the number 
of primary schools in Baroda with that in the British territories shows that His 
Highness has gone far ahead of the civilized British Government in the matter of 
educating the masses. It is rather surprising to find a Native Chief din the 
trumpet-call of duty in point of education into the ears of the Paramount Power, 
which claims to be always to the fore in the matter of reform. ‘The Government 
of India spends far less upon education than other civilised Governments. In fact, 
we cannot help saying that the action of the authorities in India in restricting 
the number of Educational Institutions and starving those which already exist 
in the country bespeaks their utter unwillingness to educate the masses. It is 
idle for the Government to urge that compulsory education is likely to be 
resented by the masses in India, The plea again of want of funds for promoting 
the spread of education appears to be flimsy when we bear in mind that 
Government can afford to waste lakhs and even crores of rupees on Frontier 
expeditions and on the maintenance of such useless establishments as the India 
Office. Even Lord Curzon once frankly admitted that Government had not 
fulfilled its duty towards the subjects in regard to primary educaticn as well as 
it ought to have done. We hope His Excellency will promptly take steps to 
translate his views into action instead of merely attempting to delude the 
people by empty rhetoric. 


Oct. 


43, “Weare at a loss to know how many sins and follies are going to 
be committed in the name of the phantom of ettici- 
ency of education. The secrets of that mischievous 
conclave which met at Simla this time last year and 
was called an Educational Conference, have been, for 
some time past, oozing out drop by drop,and one of such 
secrets is the institution of an examination in Enelish 
pronunciation and colloquial English. ‘The EKduca- 
tional Department of Bengal seems to have had the 
courage to take the lead in this matter, and we under- 
stand that on the suggestion of Mr. Pedler, the 
Provincial Director of Public Instruction, the Bengal 

Government have sanctioned the institution of such an 
examination. Mr. Pedler, no doubt, aspires to be called 


Comments ona Resolution 
reported to have been passed 
by the Bengal Government 
requiring Native teachers of 
English in schools to pass. 
» test in English pronuucia- 
tion and conversation. 

Malhratta (8), 12th Oct. ; 
Dnydn Prakdsh (32), 16th 
Oct. ; Shri Sayajt Vijay (39), 
llth Oct.; Samarth (37%), 
15th Oct.; Pratod (81), 13th 
Oct. ; Kalpataru (109), 12th 
Oct. ) 
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a statesman ; and if Burke were alive to-day, he would have had one more instance 
in support of the observation he once made as follows :—‘I have seen persons 
in the ranks of statesmen with the conceptions and characters of Pedlars!’”’ 
[The Dnydn Prakdsh, the Shri Saydjt Vijay, the Samarth, the Pratod, the Kalpa- 
faru and several other papers of the week express their disapproval of the 
above-mentioned resolution of the Bengal Government. The Saydji Vyay 
and Kalpatoru remark that if native teachers of English should have a 
knowledge of colloquial English, it is still more necessary that Englishmen, 
who govern the country, should have an intimate knowledge of the Vernaculars, 
Both the papers, therefore, suggest that Englishmen should be required to pass 
an examination in Indian languages. | 


44. The Sudhdrak, writing on the same subject ina different strain, 
Sudhérak (41), 13th Oct. observes :—Knowledge of correct pronunciation is 
necessary for attaining proficiency in English and 
such knowledge can easily be obtained by a little care and diligence. We, 
therefore, welcome the Resolution issued by the Bengal Government on the 
subject and see no reason why it should not be extended to other presidencies, too. 
Europeans may not be able to speak the Indian Vernaculars with fluency or 
accuracy, but that is no reason why natives should prefer to remain ignorant 
of English. There is alsono fear, we think, of the posts of teachers in English 
schools being bestowed upon Europeans. The low scale of remuneration fixed 
for the posts makes such a contingency highly improbable. 


45. ‘* Dr. Mackichan recently delivered a lecture before the Bombay 
Teachers’ Association in which he dwelt at length on 
Dr. Mackichan’s lecture on the recommendations of the Universities Commission, 
— education im He attempted in an elaborate manner to prove that 
Native Opinion (35),12th the aim of these recommendations was not to hamper 
Oct., Eng. cols. higher education. He remarked that the principal 
object of the recommendations was to secure for India, 
at any cost, University education of the highest order, and the fears of the 
people, he said, with regard to impediments being thrown thereby in the 
way of higher education were groundless. The Reverend Doctor does not 
believe that the-closing of Second Grade Colleges would fetter the hands of 
persons conducting private colleges. The considerations of cost and disadvantages 
which private enterprise would labour under have been subordinated to effi- 
ciency, which the Commission desires above all to maintain. We haye grave 
doubts as to whether the standard of efficiency aimed at by the Commission 
will be secured by their recommendations. The fees have been proposed to be 
considerably increased and for what? To keep up efficiency. We have often 
remarked in these columns that this bugbear of efficiency would dv incaleu- 
lable harm tothe spread and progress of higher education in India. Even 
making a reasonable allowance for the higher ideal contemplated by the 
Commission we are afraid the means suggested by them would never achieve 
the object in view.” 


46. “‘ We are in receipt of a very short but pithy representation made b 
the residential students of the Elphinstone College 
: i re to Lord Northcote’s Government in respect of the 
pr bp | oahes gi present most unpleasant condition of the building or 
the present situation and ‘hostel where the students live. Solong as the build- 
surroundings of their resi- ing stood by itselfit was most healthy and its situation 
dential quarters. attracted to it many young men from the mofussil. 
Pe ibe eg (20), 12th But in an evil hour there came the Improvement 
ct., Eng. cols. an - 
l'rustees who, as far as the vacant space on Wode- 
house road went, did their very best to spoil the sanitary condition of the localit 
by letting out plot after plot of ground for building purposes, Even that 
would not have mattered much had the buildings been erected in a line 
with the students’ residential quarters, but the Trustees allowed buildings 
to be erected in front of the quarters and around them. At Oxford or 
Cambridge such a procedure on behalf of any public body would have been 
denounced in no measured terms. But the worst of itis that the paternal 
Government seems to have ignored the fact that there at all exists in the city such 
a structure as the residential quarters of the Elphinstone College students, For 
had it cared it might have taken precautions betimes and not allowed the 


Remarks on the represen- 
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land in and about the quarters to be vested in the Improvement Trust. It 
is now too late to undo the evil. But we hope Lord N orthcote’s Government 
will provide quarters for the students elsewhere in some good locality. At least 
it ought to order at once the stoppage of the work of constructing the new 
Telang Wing. To persist-in building the wing after the nuisance has been 
officially brought to its notice will be simply culpable. It would lead the 
public to believe that the Government cares not a straw for the students! 
In our opinion, the present building must be sold and from the proceeds 
thereof, Replementol by a large grant-in-aid from the Government Treasury, 
new residential quarters should be built on the vacant plot next to the College 
premises and another plot provided for a play-ground.” 


47. The Educational Conference for the ng sf which recently 
met at Poona, is said to have made certain recommenda- 
Pcoescccs BM gy a tions to Government, which betray unmistakably the 
Educational Conference held present official attitude towards private enterprise in 
mag tee see : the matter of education, The Conference is said to 
PF releshal: (30), ‘4th Oct. have recommended that the right of registration for a 
Government grant-in-aid should be withheld from institutions, whose scale of fees 
does not come up to the Govern ment standard and that the pupils attending such 
institutions should not be allowed to compete at the Government Scholarship 
examinations. Some of our private educational institutions in the Presidency 
have shown such satisfactory progress during the last two decades that they 
have thrown Government institutions completely into the shade and have. thus 
become an eye-sore to the educational officers of Government. Hence the 
recent tendency on the part of these officers to make the grant-in-aid rules 
more and more stringent. Another noteworthy recom mendation of the Con- 
ference is that grants should be determined not by the examination results 
but by the degree of excellence attained by aided schools in point of general 
management. If we cannot get anything better out of these Educational 
Conferences than such retrograde recommendations, it would be wiser not to 
hold them at all. 


48. Marathi School No. I at Ratnagiri is located in highly insanitary 
surroundings, The Head Master of the local High 
Alleged insanitary sur- School and other leading townsmen have ceased to 
enna okey a Marathi school send their children to the school through the fear that 
Satya Shodhak (135), 12th the tainted atmosphere in the immediate vicinity of 
the school was likely to tell upon their health. The 
local Municipality should at once provide a better site 
and a permanent building for the school. If it has no funds for the purpose, it 
should apply tothe Local Board or to Government for the necessary loan. 
It is to be hoped that the matter will attract the attention of the authorities 
and that steps will be taken to remedy the grievance. 


Municipalities. 


49, “Judging by the Drainage Sub-Committee’s report, which the general 
body of the Poona Municipality unanimously adopted 
Comments on the drainage on Thursday before last, we may say that a very 
a recommended by 2 practical step has after all been taken in the matter 
ub-Committee of the Poona | ; 
Municipality. of the much vexed question of an underground 
Mahvétta (8), 12th Oct, drainage for this city. The proposals of the Sub- 
| Committee are on the very face of them eminently 
reasonable and practical. But the Municipality very properly make it a condi- 
tion that all the plague charges due from that body must be remitted before it 
can enter upon an execution of the scheme recommended by the Sub-Committee. 
Here is an opportunity for Government to prove that they are ready to co-operate 
with the local body in improving the sanitary condition of the monsoon capital 
of the Presidency and that their mandates to the Municipality are backed not by 
mere official power but by generosity and sympathy.” 


39 
2 Native States. 


50. “We understand that Prince Victor Dhulip Singh, the grandson of. 
that well-known Sikh Ruler Ranjit Singh, the Lion of 
_ Bankruptcy of Prince the Punjab, has been obliged to have recourse to an 
hfe se me tes 12th English Bankruptcy Court for a trifling sum of five 
rly il ne ta (es), hundred and odd pounds. It appears thatthe Prince 
attributes his present embarrassments to the imade- 
quacy of the allowances allotted to him by the British Government, while others 
believe his pecuniary difficulties to be due to gambling and to speculation 
on the Stock Exchange. Be the cause of the Prince’s difficulties what it may, 
one thing is clear, namely, that the British Government cannot be wholly 
absolved from blame in this matter, for it would not be out of place to ask if 
the India Office people were not bound to look after the interests of the Prince, 
who was a sort of their protégé. In this connection we cannot do better than, 
reproduce the following trenchant remarks of the Indian Mirror :—‘ It isa great 
shame that for a trifle of £535, Prince Victor Dhulip Singh should be 
obliged to go to the Bankruptcy Court in England. The British Govern- 
ment who took Prince Victor’s father to England, when he was scarcely 
old enough to know what was good for him, and initiated him into the 
mysteries of fast life, as affected by the upper ten in that country, ought to 
have considered it a-point of honour to see that the young man stopped sowing 
his wild oats ere it was too late, and did not go to the bad past all mending. 
That the son and heir of Dhulip Singh—the heir presumptive to the throne 
of the lion of the Punjaéb—should be reduced to such straits, seems indeed to be 
the most cruel irony of fate that one could think of—and as grotesque as it is 
cruel.”’ : 


51. ‘T’o what deplorable straits several of the Native States have been 
| -- reduced since the famine of 1899 is painfully evident 
Comments on the alleged from the Census and other Reports. But the Chiefs 

ee ee of in their anxiety to demonstrate their loyalty spend 
Prekskak (36), 14th Oct, | Jarge sums of money on mere pomp and show and 
thereby drive their States to the verge of bankruptey. 

It is difficult to decide whether the Chiefs or the paramount power should 
be blamed for this, since the latter instead of restraining the extravagance of the 
Chiefs seems rather inclined to countenance it. The serious financial difficulties 
of the Maharaja of Idar are well known to the public, and other States in 
Gujarat and Kathiawdr are even in a worse plight. If the Viceroy were to 
connive at the present state of things, a stigma would attach to his regime. 
We refer particularly to the present financial difficulties of Pdélanpur, which 
had to raise a loan. of nearly eleven lakhs to meet the expenditure on the last 
famine. This heavy outlay has completely paralysed the administration of the 
State and has rendered it impossible for the State authorities to undertake 
any work of public utility for a dozen years to come, The Dewan is 
compelled to make retrenchments all round and had even to cut down the 
amount sanctioned for performing the obsequies of his late consort. In spite 
of all this, he is anxious to demonstrate his loyalty to the British raj by 
attending the Delhi Durbar and preparations for his trip are in active 
progress. The total cost of the trip will, it is estimated, amount to several 


lakhs of rupees. 


52. A Sdvantvadi correspondent writes to the Lelgawm Samdchdr :—I 

ee ge recently got some particulars of the Administration 

PR asain anette, Report of the Savantvadi State for the year 1901- 
elgaum Samachir (9), 4902 fyom a friend of mine who had ity 
18th Oct. an opportunity 
of reading it. In this Report the State Surgeon, 

Dr. Bocarro, is highly eulogized; andif Major Marriott, upon whom Dr, 
Bocarro has apparently cast a magic spell, continues to occupy his present 
office for some time longer, he is sure to recommend that the pay of 
the State Surgeon should be raised to what it was in Dr. Dolgado’s time, 


a oo 


There was a considerable reduction in the amount spent on the purchase of 
medicines last year as compared with the figures for the preceding year. This ill- 
directed economy must have tended to decrease the number of patients seeking 
relief at the State Hospital. It is to be hoped that Government will inquire 
into the matter. Turning next to the Judicial Department the remarks 
made by Major Marriott on the work of Mr. Fadnis, Chief Judge, are 
very ludicrous. The latter possesses a sound knowledge of law and has 
written treatises on legal subjects in English. Yet Major Marriott, who 
has only recently been transferred from the Military Department, presumes 
to sit in judgment upon the work of Mr. Fadnis. The latter has done 
well in reverting to British service. If we look to the judicial work done 
by the Political Agent during the year under report, we find that out 
of 118 appeals he was able to dispose of only 14. It is reported that 
Major Marriott intends, when disposing of the appeals in arrears, to take 
up the more recent ones first to suit the convenience of a certain pleader. The 
Political Agent recommended that a European Engineer should be appointed 
for the State, but Government declined to accept the proposal. It is idle to 
expect that a European Engineer would show better work than a Native 
Engineer, Past experience shows that the Public Works Department was 
efficiently managed when it was in charge of an Overseer drawing only Rs, 80. 
That progress was not maintained when the Department was placed under the 
control of an Engineer drawing Rs. 300, One of the anomaliesof Major 
Marriott’s regime is the dismissal of the hereditary Pagnis (officer of the paga 
department) and the appointment in his place of a farrier belonging to Major 
Marriott’s old regiment. ‘The Pagnis made a representation to the effect that 
if he was considered too old for service, his heir might be appointed in his place, 
but to no purpose. , 


53. <A correspondent writes to the Belgawm Samachar :—The Chief of 
Kurundwad (S. M. Country) is administering relief 

Alleged grievances of agri- to the famine-stricken rayats of Tikote, a village 
a daa under the State ina most niggardly spirit. The people 
Belgaum Samachar (90), Stood in most urgent need of relief and failing to 
13th Oct. obtain it from the Chief, they made a represent- 
ation to the Political Agent. Thereupon takdve 

advances were made tosome of the rayats but ona most inadequate scale. 
A rupee or two were offered where at least Rs. 25 were required to enable the 
cultivator to buy seed, &c., and to resume cultivation of his land. The rayats 
naturally refused to accept the meagre advances offered tothem, Unless relief on 


a liberal scale is speedily extended to them, there is no hope of the radi crops 
being sown at all, 


54. A Kolhdpur correspondent writes to the Moda Vritta:—Swami 
Denmsiie an telactaen at oUreneee delivering a course of lectures here. 
Swami Nityanand at Kolha- He is a reformed Sanyasi, it appears, as he wears 
ur. boots and is not clad in the orthodox garb of the 

Moda Vritta (119), 13th order to which he professes to belong. The Swami 
Oct.; Mavdtha Deen‘Banghy 5, strongly opposed to Brahmin orthodoxy and is 
(34), 14th Oct. : d ; 

trying to inflame and stir up the jealousy and discord 
existing between the Brahmins and the Marathas at Kolhapur. Mr. Rajaram 
Shastri Bhagvat of Bombay is also on a visit to Kolhapur at present and is 
teaching Maratha youths how to recite Vedic hymns, He is putting up with 
a Maratha and has apparently cast off his Brahmanism. [The paper in 
the course of a leading article regrets that there is no sensible person in 
the Kolhapur Durbar to stop the mischievous preachings of Swami Nityanand 
which, it apprehends, would eventually undermine the fabric of the state unless 
nipped in thebud. The Maratha Deen Bandhu, on the other hand, writes, 
in a highly eulogistic strain, of the views and preachings of Swami Nityanand 
and observes that the Brahmins fall foul of him because he vehemently 
assails the stronghold of orthodoxy. | 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


55. A correspondent writes to the Kesari:—A meeting of the inhabitants 
egret of ten or twelve villages in Maval (Poona) was held 
of the agricalturists of Méval 9 Wade on the 27th September under the presi- 
(Poona) held at Wade to re- dency of Shrimant \rishnarao Vinayak Sathe, member 
present their grievances to of the Taluka Local loard, Khed, to make a represent- 
Government. ation to Government on the subject of the loss sustained . 
serra on eigen by agriculturists in Maval in consequence of the 
action of the Forest authorities in depriving them of the concession of 
cultivating forest land. Formerly, patches of forest land on the slopes 
of the Sahyadri range used to be leased for cultivation at a nominal rent to the 
agriculturists of Maval, but this practice was abandoned some years ayo as it was 
thought that such cultivation was destructive to the growth of valuable timber 
trees such as teak, blackwood, &c. The slopes are now included in forest land 
and the agriculturists are thus deprived of many agricultural facilities they 
formerly enjoyed. They cannot now obtain any rad or fuel under the stringent 
forest regulations and have no free grazing grounds for their cattle. ‘The wild 
beasts in the forests, too, carry off their live-stockin numbers. Thus while the 
agriculturists are put toa material loss in consequence of the Sahyadri slopes 
being included in forest land, (sovernment have not thereby gained any 
proportionate benefit. It was resolved at the meeting to bring this fact to 
the notice of Government and a memorial to that effect was adopted. A 
committee of six persons was also appointed to take further, proceedings in the 
matter. eae 


56, The Bombay Provincial Conference was to have been held at Dharwar 
_ .. but plague broke out there in a virulent form at the 
The Bombay Provincial ¢jeyenth hour and fears were naturally entertained that 
erat th ld b ting of the Conference thi 
Kesars (112), 14th Oct. ere would be no meeting of the Conference this year. 
But fortunately the people of Sholapur came forward 
at this critical juncture and undertook to hold the Conference in their town. 
Nay, they have atonce put their shoulder to the wheeland are working 
with zeal and the preparations for the Conference are progressing apace. Mr. 
Maconochie, Collector of Sholdpur, has promised to place the Ripon Hall at the 
disposal of the Reception Committee for the holding of the Conference. A 
provisional list of subjects to be discussed by the Conference has also been 
drawn up and among these are included the following:—The Bombay Land 
Revenue Code Amendment Act, the Land Record-of-rights Bill, the system 
of land revenue in the Bombay Presidency and the difference between the 
policy of the local and the supreme Governments in respect of remissions 
of land revenue, Report of the Universities Commission, Primary Education, 
Agricultural Banks, District Municipal Act, Salt ‘ax, Arms Act, &c. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 19th October 1902, 
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43 | O Bombaense ...| Bombay... | Weekly... ..| F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 35 mie 500 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
44 | Al-Hagq | Sukkur ... .| Weekly .., oe (1) Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muham-} 1,100 
madan (Pathan); 30. 
(2) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadan ; 32. 
45 | Prabhat se »|Hyderabad| Do. ov .| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 41 600 
(Sind). 
AnGLo-URDU. 
46 | Muslim Heraid ... | Bombayeee .| Daily »».| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,110 
Muhammadan ; 28. . 
} Exnouisa, MARA’THI AND 
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47 | Baroda Vatsal _.., ...| Baroda « .--| Weekly ,,. .| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 69 ... 655 
ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND | 
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77 | Surat Akhbar | Surat e Weekly .| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47 300 
78 | Svadesh Bandchu ... .| Mahudha | Do. ...| Anopsi Maneklal Visasharmali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
: 32. 
79 | Vishvadarshan | Kaira ..| Do. .| Parsotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Br&h-}| oo 
| | man) ; 20. 
HINDI. | 
OT Fanant .... ne TEOODA vss so} Weekly ... "En at Gangaradm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 176 
jari) ; 41. 
8) | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-} Bombay sok a ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (N&gar| 6,200 
ebar. | Brahman); v7. 
KaA’NARESE, 
52. | Digvijays «.. i |Gadag ... ..., Weekly ... | Shankrapa Gadigeppa  Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
(Devang, Lingéyat) ; 36. 
83 | Hubli Patra .| Hubli sent anOs .| Mahddeo Shridhar Kalkoti ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman); 32. 
84 | Karndatak Vritta... ...| Dharwar Do. ...((1) Shivrim Mahadev Khanolkar ; Hinduj 800 
(Karh4da Brahman); 31. | 
! (2) Ann&chirya Baélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 33. 
86 | Loki Bandhu ... Aes 2 ais Pra en | oe ..| Gurur4o Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
: | (Deshasth Brihman) ; 39. 
86 | Loka Mitra se .| Haveri (Dhar- Be FS eas .|Gundo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 1E0 
| war), : Brahman) ; 26. 
87 | Rasik Ranjini__... ...| Gadag ... viene }/: aaah | Gaurishankar Ramprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
: 
MaRATHI. | 
88 | Arunodaya ae 4 Thame 4. ...| Weekly ... | Kdshinith Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 300 
| | | Brahman); 58. : 
89 | A’rydvart «- aa ict Pepuiia a ee ...| Withal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 300 © 
, : | Brahman) ; 39. 
90 | Belgaum Sam4char ...| Belgaum he: eae .-} Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 325 
39. | 
91 | Bramhodaya tis w+.) Kolhapur ...! Fortnightly... eee ces eens 
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92 | Chandanshu see .| Tasgaon es Weekly ese ee, Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De-|_... 
shasth Brahman); 31. 
93 | Chandrakant ,.. «| Chikodi al DO 468 .| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
pawan Brahman); 38. 
94 | Chandrodaya .| Chiplun . Do, -.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 250 
| | Brahman); 30. 
95 | Chikitsak... jee ‘| Belgaum se Do. | Abaji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindn (Maratha); 600 
} 4U. 
96 | Chitragupta iso) OTOO 5 al De | Jagannath  Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhddal.. 
| | Lrahman) ; 36. 
97 | Dakshin Vritta ... .»| Kolhapur eee] DO. .o.| Sad4shiv Vithal P4rasnavis; Hindu (ChAndra- 12) 
| seniya Kadyastha Prabhu) ; 65. 
98 | Deen Mitr »e.| Bombay... or poe ..., Sadashivy Vishvanath Mayfidev; Hindu 1,000 
| | | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
99 | Deshakdlavartaman ~~ ...| Erandol a Ee .».| Maha@dev Padndurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
| | | Brahman), 39. 
100 | Dharwar Vritta ... | Dharwar ‘ast DOs ...| Rao Saheb Ant&ji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 800 
! | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 54. 
101 | Dnydn Sagar | Kolhapur veel: -- da sos Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Bra&h- 250 
. / man); 38. 
102 | Gurékhi ... sombay... Do. sus, Vinayak Narayan Bh&ate; Hindu (Karh4da! 2,400 
| | | Brahman) ; 42. 
103 | Gurakhi ... ae i wee Daily see! Do. do. 5,000 
104 | Hindu Punch | Thana : Weekly ... a. Shridhar Vaman SAthaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 800 
! | _ Brahman); 38. 
105 | Jagadidarsh ,..,/ Ahmednagar tS Do. veo, KAshinath Bahiraév Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
| - pawan Brihman) ; 52. 
106 | Jagadhitechchhu ».. Poona Do. ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa-| 3,200 
| _ wan Bréhman) ; 72. 
107 | Jagatsamachir ... .o»| Lhana i Be. Seen | Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kayasth 4.00 
| | | | Prabhu) ; 38. 
108 | K4l «ee! Poona a Do. e-| Shivrim Mahadev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 3,000 
: | | (Chitpawan Bra&hman) ; 36. 
109 | Kalpataru... | Sholapur | Do .... Govind Nardyan Kakade; Hindu - (Deshasth 400 
| | | Brahman) ; 45. 
110 | Karmanuk see! POONAses ee} Do. ...| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan! 3,500 
! | Brahman) ; 39. 
111 | Keral JCokil ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly | Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da' 2,000 
: | Brahman) ; 47. 
112 | Kesari ...| Poona .| Weekly «.- .| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 13,000 
| ! | (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 
113 | Khandesh Chitragupta ...' Dhulia ... eo) ae ...| Bhouw Raoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | | Brahman) ; 23. 
114 | Khandesh Vaibhav we eee tT be DM ge ...| Balwant Janardan Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- o00 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
115 | Kumta Vritta | Kumta .. sce, Oe .., Lakshman Baburéo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 75 
| Brékman) ; 44. 
116 | Lokamata ,. in ... | Vengurla ] Do. oy Ramkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| | | Brahman); 25. 
| | | 
117 | Lokaseva ... eve ... Nasik | i ae | Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp&awan 190 
| | | Brahman) ; 38. 
118 | Mahd4rdshtra Vritta ,. | Satara ... ee | ee al Pandurang Babaéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Martha) ; 160 
| | 36. 
119 | Moda Vritta Wai at A ska | Kdshinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
| Brahman) ; 46. 
120 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... cad Daily ... | Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
os | pawan Brshman); 41. 
121 | Mumbai Vaibhay me Bee ...| Weekly .., ene Do. | do. cot 4,300 
| 
122 | Nagar Samachar... ».| Ahmednagar ,,,) Do.  .., ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45  ... 100 
123 | Ndsik Vritta .,., vee’ NASik ,., a 1 3 ee ...| Yashvant Hari Kédéle; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 450 
Bréhinan); 27. 
124 | Nipani Vaibhay ..,, TOO one ue ER .| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 83 
(Brahman). 
125 | Ny4y4 Sindhu ,.., eee; Ahmednagar ,..) Do... «.| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) ; 30. | 
126 | Pandhari Bhushan eo Pandharpur .«)- Do. eee vee} Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
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127 | Pandhari Mitr& ... ..|Pandharpur ,,,} Weekly... —...) Govind Sakh4ram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahman) ; 39. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav... ...| Vadgaon oa a as ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4awan 500 
Brahman) ; 36. 


129 | Prahodh Chandrika +] Jalgaon eRe: er ...| Nar@yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu /Deshasth 200 
| | Brahman) ; 38. 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... wipe ia ...| Monthly ..| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 


131 | Pratod .... ee ..| Islampur | Weekly ,. -»+| Ramchandra Nardyan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 

_(Karhdda Brihman) ; 40. 

132 | Prak4shak... eee ooo! Bijapur ... ee aaa ...| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman); 

2). 

133 | Raghav Bhushan oon} SOOM © oes he ee Se se«) Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 

ea , | , és : oe a 

134 | Satya Mitré vee soe} Malegaon.. a ee eee or Belchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 
28. 

135 | Satya Shodhak _.., ...| Ratnagiri ak eee ea .--| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpd@wan R00 

Brahman) ; 57. 

136 | Sholapur Sam&chér _... | Shol4pur at Eee sae ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 ee 375 


137 | Shrigonda Vritta... «> | Shrigonda at ee a ...| Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) | 150 
38. 

138 | Shri Shahu see sos] BALBTA see ee a ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 100 
man) ; 22 


139 | Shubh Suchak _,., et Os ois At: eee ..-| Ramohandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
| | pawan Braéhman) ; 53. 

140 |Sumant ... ey sect SRAPOG see et, es eee | bei eas 

141 | Sudarshan ees oo) ANMednagar .:.| Do. ... ...| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale 3 Hindu (Chitpéwan 300 


| Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Sudhakar “a »eo| Pen te i) ae ben ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpawan 44) 
Brahman); 43. 


143 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay ... iat ee an Ts Glee ee eee 
144 | Vartadarah awe vee] Malvan ... iat BM nae ..| Ramchandra Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindu 200 


| is (Gaud Brahman) ; 19. 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... | Venguria ol ae. eee ee| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gand 150 
| Brahman); 47. 
146 | Vidya Vilas on ...| Kolhapur iat Es Wa sos] Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
| pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
147 | Vidy#rthi ... se .-| Nandurb4r te Bee eae .-| Sadashiv Vaman Mar&athe ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 

| Brahman); 25 
148 | Vividh DnyAn Vistér ...]) Do. «. F Monthly | (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni. 600 
(2) Raémkrishna Raghunéth Moramkar; 
Ifindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 

149 | Vrittas4r ... is ros a Greener .».| Weekly ... ».-| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
, pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
150 | Vritta Sudha =. | Satara ... ant EI ../ Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) . 
lol Vy4pari... Re * POORK Sci Bas oes i eae | Nana Déadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 550 

| | man) ; 30. 

| SINDI- 


152 | Khairkhéh Sind ... we| Karachi ...| Weekly ... ...| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29 ~~... 500 


153 | Muin-ul-Isl4dm ... oe ee ae oh ee ...| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan; me 
65. 
164 | Sind Sudhé4r ies i tae ee oy ee ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 ‘ae 500 


155 | Sookree ee pe ew i. aes ai. 2 aan ...| Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 40Q 


URDu. | 


156 | Eombay Punch Babddur .] Bombay... —_.... Weekly... ..., Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
| | ' Muhammadan ; 48. 


157 | Mufid-i-Rozgar ... | Do. ... vel Do. ooo na rotons oe 
158 | Sir Punch... i a BOs eae ees See | "ee sa covses ae 


189 | Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r w-| Do. oo  ee| Daily oe ...) Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk;} 200 
| Muhammadan ; 48. 


MARA’THI AND Ka‘NARESE. 


160 | Chandrika | ‘ies ...| Bagalkot | Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 

Brahman, Smirta); 30. 

161 | Karnétak Vaibhav ...| Bijapur... | Do 4...  .jAnmaji Gopal Jordvur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 - 
Vaishnav Br&@hman); 40. 

162 | Siddheshvar coe vee] Bdgalkut Nee mais > Poe Shivaji Powdr ; Hindu (Maratha) . 125 

| | | 


No. Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 


MARA’THI AND URDU. 


163 | Champévati ase .-.| Bid (Hyderabad,} Weekly ... ...| Krishnaréo Trimbakréo R4jurkar; Hindu 125 


Deccan). (Brdhman) ; 30. 
164 | Gulbarga Samachar _...} Gulbarga ue I ...| Parashram Govind; Hindu(Brahman); 43 ... 45 


PoRTUGUKSE-K ONKANI, 


165 {A Luz. ie .s.| Bombay... | Weekly ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 eve iv 700 


} 


a 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Keport in italics, and the number of the New spaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©. The system of spelling vernacular wo1ds followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Oficial Spelling 
List of the Bembay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(Si = w in gun) 1s, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is prxetea with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d., 

D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Where published. 


Edition. 
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Circula- 
tion. 
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*894 | Bakul a .o| Ratndgiri —... 


| 
| 


Weekly 


see] CO@ree 


NotE.—The Bombay Weekly Echo (No. 2) has ceased to exist. 
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| Polttics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The idea of requesting foreign nations to send their envoys and 
Oolonial representatives at ®mbassadors to the Durbar appears to he ridiculous. 
the Delhi Durbar. We really do not see the necessity of such representa- 
Native Opinion (85), 22nd tioh. The Austrian Commonwealth is to be repre- 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Praja Ban- sented by an envoy and this has given rise to strong] 
dhu (28), 19th Oct., Eng. : BtY 
cols.; Indu Prakdsh (33), ®dverse comments in the public press, The Secretary 
23rd Oct.; Jadm-e-Jamshed Of State, it seems, has not properly comprehended the 
(64), 25rd Oct. situation, The Durbar is India’s special celebration of 
the Coronation of her Emperor, and representatives of British colonies and 
dependencies have no better claimsto attend the function than those, say, of 
America, Germany or France. Weare further informed that representatives 
from Canada, South Africa, including Natal, and Ceylon are also invited 
to the Durbar. We do not see the propriety of sending invitations to 
these colonies. The Viceroy cannot, we think, consistently with his position 
as Governor-General of India send such invitations as the matter lies beyond 
His Excellency’s province, and it may, therefore, be not erroneous to infer that 
the Secretary of State is responsible for these invitations. Lord George 
Hamilton has done a number of things which have boen totally disapproved 
by the Indian public and this isone of them. We donot know in how 
many ways His Lordship wishes to saddle India with unnecessary expendi- 
ture. Our readers do not require to be told what sort of friendship subsists 
between the British colonies and India. Some of these eolonies do not de- 
serve our hospitality at all, as Indian emigrants thereto have to endure many 
indignities and even attempts are made to oust them from the colonies.”’ [The 
Praja Bandhu and Indu Prakdsh make similar comments, The Juwm-e- 
Jamshed dwells on the invidious treatment meted out by the Australians to Indian 
immigrants and hopes Lord Curzon will avail himself of the opportunity 
afforded by the visit of the Australian representative to the Delhi Durbar 


to obtain fair treatment for the Indians in Australia. | 


2. “Under the heading ‘ A profligate administration, a Calcutta corre- 

on spondent lately addressed a letter to the Lon lon Daily 

Piha ok ii orm ok ews strongly animadverting upon Lord Curzon’s 
Phania (9), 22nd Oct. Indian policy in general and his action in regard to 
the Delhi Durbar in particular,..,...... We admire 

the writer’s refreshing candour and fearless outspokenness. Strong languave is 
not our forte, but there are circumstances, in which it would he sheer hyprocrisy 
to indulge in soft words, The Indian Press has ventured to point out to Lord 
Curzon, in the most respectful manner, the utter unwisdom of the vain-glorious 
pageant on which he has set his heart, but for their pains they have been twittad 
for possessing @ tropical imagination, and been in a manner told to mind their 
own business) A Durbar will be nothing short of a hideous mockery in a 
country like India, where famine is a normal occurvence, and the people have 
not enough to fully satisfy the needs of the inner man or treat themselves to the 
luxury of a full meal aday.......... And then, so far asthe Native Princos are 
concerned, the case of the Maharaja of Idar, who has practically ruined himself 
by going to witness the Coronation in England, and living there as befitted his 
princely rank, and who has been obliged to ask Government to furnish him with 
the wherewithal to cut a becoming figure at the Delhi Durbar, is a telling com- 
mentary on the advantages that are likely to accrue to the Chiefs from the 
Imperial pageant. They will vie with one another in making the bravest show 
and the money will have to come from the pockets of their needy subjects, 
many of whom have scarcely rallied as yet from the effects of two terrible 
famines, one coming close onthe heels of the other....... .. We find that 
so distinguished a writer and educationist as Mr. Oscar Browning has 
thought it fit to attempt a refutation of the accusations contained in the 
letter published by the Daily News, and in a general way sought to vindicate 
Lord Curzon’s Durbar policy. Mr. Oscar Browning would have been well 
advised to keep clear of the controversy, and not take up the cudgels on behalf 
of a man, to whom he is under some sort of personal obligation. It is not our 
wont to impute motives, but in dealing with Mr. Oscar Browning’s vindicatory 
epistle, we cannot altogether free our mind of the fact that for some time he 
was the recipient of Lord Curzon’s hospitality at the Government House in 
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Calcutta. He ate his bread, drank his wine, and made {rece of everything 
that the Government House could afford. He had besides been Lord Curzon’s 
tutor at Oxford, in the days of His Lordship’s career as an undergraduate....... 
Lord Curzon is not responsible for the Durbar, says Mr. Oscar Browning. 
It has been thrust on him. The India Office is the party responsible for 
the thing! So we have been putting the saddle on the wrong horse. Lord 
Curzon has only to carry outa line of policy that has been chalked out for 
him, and from which he cannot swerve by the breadth of a hair, And having 
been put up to do athing, what is more natural than that he should try to 
do it well? Hence he has thrown himself into the Durbar business, heart 
and soul, and is moving heaven and earth to ensure its perfect success. It 
is for the first time that we hear of this, and we find it hard to believe it. 
Has not Lord Curzon been taking credit to himself for conceiving the 
idea of the whole brilliant function ? Is it not/eall over P Why should the 
India Office ask him to hold a Durbarat Delhi? It had no call for such a thing — 
nor had it any axe of its own to grind in the matter, It is Lord Curzon’s love 
of display and eagerness to take hold of every opportunity that enables him to 
pose as the Great Moghul before the people, which has culminated in the 
grand idea of the Durbar.’ ; 


83. “In the criticisms appearing from day to day about the Delhi Durbar 

we are having a remarkable illustration of the resistless 

_ Public opinion and the force with which the Nemesis of Public Opinion 
oa anrig 2 (90), 19th does the footsteps of the mightiest autocrats. The 
ee 5 acing (29), It) greater and the more vehement the struggle of the 
ne apologists of Government the fiercer is the search- 
light of hostile criticism which beats on their proposal to hold the Durbar. 
The Daily News has really proved the nemesis of the Durbar. The attempts 
made to defend the action of Government by their apologists have only ended 
in dragging into broad daylight the secret wire-pulling machinery that has 
been working behind the scenes. Mr. Oscar Browning wrote in defence of 
the Durbar in the Daily News, which had so vigorously shown up its ‘ pro- 
fligacy.’ To that a rejoinder has now been published by an ‘ Anglo-Indian ’ 
in the same paper. As this rejoinder is worth repetition, we reproduce here a 
couple of sentences from it for the information of our readers. ‘ 1t is perhaps 
natural that Mr. Browning should resent your remarks seeing that he was Lord 
Curzon’s tutor at Eton and Lord Curzon’s guest for months at Government 
House, Calcutta. But his special pleading cannot alter the miserable facts as 
your correspondent stated them.: This tells us of the machinery which the 
Great Oracle employs for his own apotheosis. Worthy tutor! Worthier 
pupil !! Comments on the Durbar after this are superfluous.” | 


4. ‘Some wit in England has christened the coming Coronation Durbar 
i ee at Delhi as the ‘Curzonation Durbar.’ Considering 
reques O L007 u e + ° 
to revive ou the occasion the activity showa by the Viceroy to make the | 
of the Delhi Durbar the function unique in every way, and the irterest evinced 
‘Council of the Empire’ by Lady Curzon towards the esthetic aspect of the 


ercated in 1877, HO Durbar, one may expect to see Velhi ‘ Curzonified’ 
ee of India (14), St by the end of the next TAORED, iiss All are agreed 


that in point of beauty and grandeur the Delhi 
Durbar will be an event ever memorable in the annals of Indian history. 
As for its utility, the Viceroy maintained in his now-famous speech that the 
meeting of the rulers and the ruled, on such an auspicious occasion, would tend to 
bring about a better understanding between them and that the cordiality among 
our Princes and Chiefs would be greatly strengthened. But can we expect that 
the mere fact of the meeting, however cordial, will strengthen the ties of friend- 
ship between the rulers and the people? Pious hopes were similarly 
expressed, both in the Indian and the English Press, when the Coro- 
nation guests from India were féted in England. The warmth of 
the reception accorded to our representatives was highly gratifying.......... 
But what was the practical result of their visit to England? The Coronation 
may have marked an epoch inthe history of Englandin more ways than one. 
The presence of the Indian Princes at the time must have been interesting and 
stimulating to Englishmen,......... But the ceremony seems to have proved 
almost barren of practical results. Cannot the Delhi Durbar be made more 
fruitful of results? In this respect, ‘An Anglo-Indian correspondent’ has 
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done signal service to this country by calling attention, in the last isssue of India 
(Oct. 3), to a noteworthy omission from Lord Curzon’s grand scheme of the 
Delhi Durbar. The omission is so serious that we are surprised no Indian 
paper pointed it out or even hinted at it. In our issue of June 28th last, 
we published an important ‘note’ from an Anglo-Indian friend at Home 
with regard to the trial and deposition of His Highness the Maharaja of 
‘Panna. The writer there drew attention to an important State document 
which was issued at the Grand Proclamation Durbar, convening a sort of 
‘Council of the Empire,’ for the purpose of seeking the counsel and 
advice of the Princes and Chiefs of India in matters of importance, ‘and 
of thus associating them with the Paramount Power in a manner honour- 
able to themselves and advantageous to the general interests of the Empire.’ 
The correspondent of J/ndza also unearths this decree, and asks why the 
counsellors of the Empire should not be convened ‘to meet and fulfil their 
special functions’ during the forthcoming Delhi Durbar. The Durbar 
promises to be the most imposing and perfect gathering ever held in India; 
what it sadly lacks is practical utility. The institution established and 
proclaimed by Lord Lytton on behalf of the Queen-Empress on the New Year’s 
Day of 1877 affords Lord Curzon a splendid opportunity to fill in this omission. 
As the Anglo-Indian correspondent reminds us, the number of counsellors then 
nominated was twenty, with the Governor-General as President, All but four 
of them have jomed the majority; but the Council can, we suppose, be 
rejuvenated if the present ruling Princes and Chiefs are appointed to it.” 


5. At one time, the British authorities proposed to saddle upon India the 
cost of the reception and entertainment of the Indian 
| Coronation guests and troops, but they eventually 
penses of the Indian Gorona- made amends for this ‘meanness’ by defraying the 
tion visitors between England pasa 5 
cl Talim: expenses from the Imperial ‘lreasury. But we had, 
Kesart (112), 21st Oct. | in one of our previous issues, hinted at the possibility 
of some verbal jugglery being pract’sed in this 
eonnection, From the accounts received by the last mail it appears that 
similar apprehensions are entertained by the British public, too. The mem- 
bers of the India Council were of opinion that the cost of the India Office 
Reception, which was a State ceremonial, should be recovered from India, and 
that the rest of the expenses incurred in entertaining the Indian visitors should 
be borne by the British Treasury. But in consequence of the extriordinary 


Apportionment of the ex- 


clamour raised both in the Indian and the English Press over the question, it was 


finally decided that England should pay the expenses of the Reception at the India 
Office as well asthe expenses of the entertainment of the Indian guests generally. 
But there is a considerable divergence in the words in which this decision was 
made public in England and in India. The Viceroy, in his speech in defence of 
the Delhi Durbar declared that the Secretary of State had persuaded tie [mperial 
Exchequer to bear the entire cost of all the charges incurred in Enyland in 
connection with the Indian visitors and that these included the cost of the euter- 
tainment of Indian Chiefs and representatives and of the Indian Contingent 
as well as the expenses of the India Ofice ceremony. In England this decision 
is said to have been announced in the following words: ‘ ‘The Imperial Exchequer 
is to defray all charges incurred in Hngland in connection with the reception and 
entertainment of the representative visitors from India.’ The words italicised in 
the above extract are important and are made the subject of a controversy 
in England at present. If we look at the wording of the Viceroy’s speech 
and of the official announcement, if seems that England will only pay the 
expenses of the Indian guests and troops incurred in that couatry, 1t being 
clearly implied that the charges of their passage to and from England will 
fall upon India! The wording of the official announcement made in England is 
apparently still more vague. It statesthat ingland will bear tue charges of the 
entertainment of the representative visitors incurred in Hnglind. ‘This gives 
rise to the doubt whether Indian Chiefs and the Indian Coutingent wiil be 
included in the expression ‘representative visitors’ or whether tue expression 
is contined to representatives like Pradyot Kumar Tagore ani Vinchurkar, 
However liberally we construe the words, it is certain that Eogland will detray 
con 1495—4 
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only the charges incurred in that country and that the charges on account of 
the passage of the visitors to and from England will be borne by India. These 
charges amount to £55,000 and have been saddled upon India, When crores 
of rupees are being annually drained from India to England in various ways, 
the above item of 55,000 sterling will not strain the country’s resources in. 
an appreciable degree, but no other country except England would have 
shown such miserliness, combined with double-dealing even in the act of atoning 
for its ‘meanness.’ <A military contingent had been brought over for the Corona- 
tion from the Colonies, and England, which is swayed by the instincts of a 
Marwadi, defrayed the charges of its passage. But she is going to throw 
similar charges for the Indian Contingent upon India. In doing this, however, 


she herself announces to the whole world that she treats India like a step- 
child. 


6. “The grand pageant at Delhi will afford excellent amusement to our 
Princes, but have they considered the question of 

Pte) a ng Durbar and the expenses they will be put to on account of their 
Native Opinion (85), 22nd trip to Delhi? Some of the Princes have al- 
Oct., Eng. cols. ready lost a good deal of money on their tours to 
England on the occasion of the Coronation and this 

additional burden will leave no margin in their Treasury for carrying out 
works of public utility. It is understood that the Maharaja of Mysore is going 
to spend nearly three lakhs of rupees on his tour to Delhi. In the face of 
plague and other calamities in the State, His Highness’s readiness to ineur such 
a large expenditure on witnessing what is after all a mere pageant will hardly 
commend itself to the public.......... The same is the case with other Chiefs, 
and we think it is their primary duty to remedy the grievances of their subjects 
before they think of spending money lavishly on less important objects. If in 
memory of this most auspicious occasion our Princes make up their minds 


to undertake works of public utility in their respective States they would 
certainly deserve praise.” 


7, Lhe forthcoming Delhi Durbar has engrossed public attention not 
only in India’ but in every country in the world. 
Comments on the forthe Some have compared it to the Imperial sacrifice held 
oe Dethi Durbar. by Yudhisthira of old, but the parallel failsin many 
ratod (131), 28th Oct.; 3 ; ; 
Din Mitro (98), 20th Oct. points. At the said sacrifice large sums of money were 
distributed in charity and the generosity of Yudhisthira 
evoked universal admiration. At the Delhi Durbar, the feudatory Chiefs, who 
are invited to attend it, will, instead of Leing honoured, be subjected to indig- 
nities. Some young Princes will be asked to serve as Pages to the Vicetoy. No 
salutes will be fired in honour of the Chiefs and a novel principle will be followed 
in arranging the seats of the Chiefs at the Durbar. The rank of Native Chiefs 
at the Durbar will be determined by the salute to which they are entitled, 
while among those, who are entitled to av equal number of guns, preference will 
be given to those who enjoy the special favour of Government or who have occu- 
pied the gadz for a longer number of years. Such an arrangement is likely to 
give offence to some Chiefs and it is to be hoped that Lord Curzon will abandon 
it, if he wishes not to displease the invited Chiefs. In former times, such auspi- 
cious occasions as the coronation of a king were marked by many beneficent 
acts, such as the distribution of bounties tothe poor, the bestowal of honours 
and rewards upon public servants and the release of prisoners. We wonder 
whether any of these items will find a place in the programme of the forth- 
coming Durbar at Delhi. We can discover nothing of this sort in the Durbar 
whick seems to us to be only a means employed by the Viceroy for his own 
seli-glorification at an enormous cost. His Excellency, however, should consider 
that though he can do anything and extort from the people any kind of honour 
for himself, he is after all not our Emperor but only his representative. When 
he lays down the reins of office and returns to’ England, he will be nothing 
more than a peer, We, therefore, hope that in arranging and settling the 
details of the Coronation Durbar at Delhi, he will see that everything he does 
redounds to. the credit of the Government of a vast dependency of the Empire 
like India. [The Din Mitra makes similar comments. SES Dac SWE aA 


on ‘ ; 
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8. The Delhi Durbar, while being a source of great profit to a large 
poy ee number of Europeans, will aggravate the suffer- 
Din Mant (58) Set Oct, ngs of the famine-stricken people of this country. 
| It will entail a waste of at least five crores of 
rupees. Can India in her.present financial condition afford to throw away 
such an enormous sum? Whenever Government are asked to spend a 
little more money on education or to reduce the tax on salt or on land, they 
invariably urge that they cannot afford todoso. One is, therefore, at a loss to 
see how, in the face of the growing poverty of the country, Government can 
afford to incur the unnecessary outlay of 5 or 10 crores of rupees upon the 
Durbar. Itis our great misfortune that the authorities do not realize that 
their extravagance will aggravate the sufferings of the people. Viceroys and 
Governors come to this country to fill their own pockets, As, after the expiry of 
their term of office, they are not liable for their official acts, and as our condi- 
tion never comes to the knowledge of the authorities in England, these 
functionaries always endeavour to perpetuate their names by carrying out 
one pet scheme of their own or another. The Victoria Memorial Fund 
and the Delhi Durbar fall under the category of such schemes. Howsoever 
highly Lord Curzon’s admirers may praise him for these projects, the starving 

ople of India will ever remember with a feeling of bitterness against 

is Excellency that the money for the memorial and the Durbar was taken out 
of their own pockets, They will also feel that it would have been well 
if Lord Curzon had never been sent out as Viceroy to India. In short, the 
Durbar, like the famine, will serve only to impoverish the people. [The Din 
Mani also fails to see the necessity of holdiug the Durbar at all at a cost of 
crores of rupees, and observes that it is unlikely that the Durbar will confer 
the slightest benefit upon the masses in India. | 


9. The calamities, which India has passed through during the last five 
years, have completely ruined the agricuitural and 
Gujarati (15), 19th Oct.; middle classes in the country and it is therefore hope- 

nn eee re (74), less to expect that the people will display the slightest 
Sih Gok oF OUWEOEN I? inteyest and enthusiasm in the matter of the Corona- 

tion festivities which will be held next January. 
Lord Curzon, however, cares so little for popular sentiment in the matter that 
he has stinted not a single pie to make the Delhi Durbar as grand and imposing 
a spectacle as possible and has even ordered the people in all parts of the country 
to hold separate rejoicings on a grand scale locally and at their own expz-nse! 
The programme of the festivities to be held at Delhi leaves very little to be desired 
in point of pomp and splendour. The Durbar is sure toeclipse in grandeur 
the state processions held by Shah Jehan and Aurangzebe of which graphic 
descriptions have been handed down to us by Bernier, It would seem 
as if Lord Curzon were bent upon impressing upon the minds of posterity that 
the Delhi Durbar was one of the greatest wonders of the world. We have no 
doubt that His Lordship will succeed in achieving the end he has in view, but 
his action is apt to awaken sad thoughts in an unbiassed mind. While the 
whole country is brooding over the terrible calamities from which it has just 
emerged, Delhi alone is to reverberate with the thrilling sounds of joy and 
merriment! And all this for what? Will the Durbar result in any benefit 
to India? Surely not. ‘Then where lies the wisdom or justice of squandering 
on an empty pageant the hard-earned money of the Indian people, which can 
be more profitably devoted to a thousand and one other objects of public utility ? 
In fact, the Durbar is to be. held not in deference to the people’s wishes nor 
because the ceremony is calculated to benefit the country at large but simply 
for the sake of gratifying the Viceroy’s whim and love of pleasure. Unfortunate- 
ly the Indians, having lost all vitauty, are powerless to restrain His Excellency 
from gratifying his desires, however unreasonable these may be, and strange 
‘to say, the British public, despite their much vaunted spirit of independence 
and love of justice, heartily approve of, nay, even give indirect encouragement 
to the Viceroy’s project. [The Broach Samdchdr makes similar comments but 
‘hopes the King-Emperor will confer some substantial boon upon the Indians at 
the time of the Durbar.and thus.compensate them for the loss of money which 
the eerertiony: would entail. : The: Semeber Bahddur considers that the Durbar 
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will serve an eminently useful purpose inasmuch as it will help to demonstrate 
once more to the outside world the fervent and spontaneous loyalty of the 
Indians to the British 7dj.| 


10. Countless are the woes from which India suffers at present. The 
Deshabhakta (15), 21st Oct. Country has to support 1¢9,677 Kurasians and 89,251 
Europeans, who are either engaged in lucrative com- 
mercial concerns, or have been pitchforked into snug berths in the public 
service. Natural calamities—such as famine and plague—are of frequent ocecur- 
rence in the country and their effects during the Jast three or four years have 
been so heart-rending as to baffle description. Again, not less than a third 
of the Indian population is in a state of semi-starvation. This is a gruesome 
picture indeed! Yet as if to fill the cup of India’s misery to the brim the 
authorities have decided to squander the fabulous sum of four crores of rupees 
on an empty show like the Delhi Durbar ! 


11. The long-talked-of Delhi Durbar will be held two months hence, 
: Nearly two hundred big folks from England, 
Suggestions re the Proclae who do not much care whether the Indian subjects of 
mation to be read at the Hig Majesty the King-Emperor are happy or the 
Delhi Durbar. wba oe ‘ee? DPY , 
Kesari (112), 21st Oct. reverse, representatives of Asiatic rulers, American 
guests of the Viceroy and envoys from Australia and 
other British Colonies where all Indians are looked upon as ‘coolies,’ have 
already started from their respective countries or are about to start for 
witnessing the Durbar! Indian Chiefs are also very busily engaged in making 
preparations for attending the Durbar. Special correspondents of Anglo-Indian 
papers have already gone to Delhi and have commenced to communicate 
suck important details to their respective organs as the fatness of the 
transport camels and bullocks, the number of plants intended for Juady 
Curzon’s garden, the surface coating for the camp roads, the rehearsal made 
by the Viceroy in the Durbar amphi-theatre with a view to test the pitch and 
compass of his voice, &c.! It will be easy for any one to gather from these 
details an idea of the pomp and grandeur of the State ceremonial to be 
held at Delhi in January next. But, in the eyes of the Indians the only 
important items in the programme are the Proclamation to be read at the 
Durbar and the special Message from the Emperor, We shall, therefore, write 
a few words about these. One cannot help being reminded on the present 
occasion of the Proclamation issued in 1858 by the Jate Queen to her Indian 
subjects. While, on the one hand, one admires the loftiness and wisdom 
of the principles underlying that Proclamation, one cannot, on the other 
band, help feeling sorrow and indignation, on reflecting how the 
authorities have trampled upon the pledges contained therein. The public must 
not have forgotten how an eminent lawyer like Sir James Stephen fell foul 
of the proclamation at the time of the Ibert Bill Coatruversy and maintained 
that as it had been issued by the Queen on her own responsibility and hat not 
received the assent of Parliament it was not legally binding upon the authorities 
to observe the pledges given therein. Lord Ripon did his utmost to prove that 
it was the sacred duty of the British rulers to observe the pledzes contained in 
the Proclamation but His Lordship’s areuments had no effect upon the Anglo- 
Indian fraternity which was thrown intoa state of intense excitement at 
the time. It must be within the recollection of every one how this very 
Proclamation was dubbed ‘ an impossible charter ’.about two or three years ago. 
It may not be very reprehensible in the eyes of a Western nation to make light 
in this manner of the pledges given by aruler to his subjects, but have our 
rulers ever coolly considered how the violation of their ‘Magna Charta’ must 
affect the feelings of those, who tenderly cherish the meinories of rulers like 
Harischandra, Yudhisthira and Ramechundra, who underwent all sorts of trials 
in order to fulfil their pledges? Are the Indians in any way to blame if, after 
their experience of the Proclamation of 1857, they are not transported into an 
ecstacy of joy at hearing the news that a second Proclamaiion will be promul- 
gated in 1903 and that they are also to be the recipients of a message from 
the Emperor? ‘The people of this country: look upon the Durvar merely asa 
function to beheld in order to exhibit to tue world the might, and glory 
of the British Empire; but if Lord Curzon wishes that they should take a 
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real and heart-felt, and not merely a mercenary, interest in the ceremony, he’ 


should endeavour to free the Proclamation that will be issued by the Emperor 


from the objection, which was raised by Sir J. Stephen against the 


_ 


Queen’s Proclamation. Let the new Proclamation be submitted in the 


first instance to Parliament, and let it receive the direct assent of that body 


and thereby have all the force of a statute. It may then be readat the grand . 
Durbar at Delhi and in all the towns and villages of India. If it is promul-. 


ated without these preliminary formalities being gone through, it will be 
ooked upon by the people as little better than the hollow assurances of a miser. 
A propos of the manner in which the Queen’s Proclamation was treated by 
Her Majesty's servants, we are put in mind of another thing, At the Imperial 
Assemblage of 1877, a Council of the Empire, consisting of certain Native 
Chiefs and a few exalted Anglo-Indian functionaries, was created. But it 


has never been heard of afterwards. The Council could have given useful advice - 


in many matters connected with the administration of India, suc as disputes 
about succession to the gddi in Native States, etc. But no meeting of the 
Council was ever convened by theauthorities! If the people call this ‘a breach 
of pledge,’ they are certainly not to blame. An Anglo-Indian has suggested that 
Lord Curzon should revive the Council and fulfil the wishes of the late Queen 
by annually convening a meeting thereof for parposes of consultation and advice. 
If His Lordship acts upon this suggestion, be would give universal satisfaction. 
But how can a Viceroy, who dictates like a mother-in-law when and how long 
Native Chiefs should visit Europe, who caused the Maharaja of Panna to be 
tried by a Magistrate in British India, and who appoints the sons of Native 
Chiefs as his pages, be expected to establish an honourable concord between the 
Paramount Power and the Native Chiefs? : 


12. “The British Parliament, which is the highest and the final court of 
ies appeal for India, has been, we regret to say, entirel 
nun” Hae a senlauiae the interests of a iemediney ‘vhich ve 
sGatva ot livdin, been the sole cause of England’s glory and which has 
Native Opinion (35), 22nd enabled England to attain to the topmost position in 
5 aes 7 a : eg the scale of civilised nations. Parliamentary control 
cn tole (33), 20rd Oct., Over the actions of the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India, we are constrained to say, is only 
nominal, and consequently the people of India do not get that justice at the 
hands of Englishmen to which they are entitled........... If Parliament does not 
care for the welfare of the Indian people, who is to be held responsible in the 
matter? Even the discussion of the Indian Budget excites no interest in 
Parliament. In reply to a question Mr. Balfour said the other day that he 
would not allow two days for the discussion of the Indian Budget. This state 
of things is not at all satisfactory, and the British Parliament ought seriously 
to consider the question of its ultimate responsibility for the administration 
of India.” [The /ndu Prakdsh makes similar comments. | 


13. “The recent engagements between Colonel Swayne’s irregulars and 
the forees of the Mad Mullah at Erego once again 
Remarks on the fighting in show that there isa method in the madness of the 


i a gy lia (14), 25th Mahdi’s valiant successor. Last year, the Mad 
Oct. 1S teen Mullah was badly shaken at Somala while attacking 


: Captain MacNeil’s zariba, and it was predicted that 
the end of the Dervishes was in sight. More than a year has passed since 
then, and little has been heard of this ‘Sham’ Mahdi during the interval. 
But though quiet, he was not idle. His troops were badly defeated at Somala 
and their fanatical leader had to flec for life. ‘The Mad Mullah has, 
however, got together a number of his follo:vers who seem t» have given a 
good account of themselves. The official report encouragisgly says that ‘ the 
enemy wus.repulsed with heavy loss,’ But, reading between the lines, one 
finds that, if the Dervishes were repulsed, the success of Colonel Swayne’s 
forces bordered perilously ona nasty reverse. ‘Ihe news that a member of 
Colonel Swayne’s forces recently wrote a sensational letter to a Loa:lon daily, 
describing several little reverses and repulses and complaining of the shortness 
‘of rations. and ammunition, addz considerably to the mystery. Great excite- 
~-ment prevails-in military circles in Bombay, and troops have been already 
con 1495—5 
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despatched to Aden with a view to their proceeding to Somaliland. So :that 
what was originally a campaign will soon grow into a regular little war, 
entailing heavy expenditure in men and money. The enemy will now 

in for guerrilla warfare, and harass the English troops as much as possible 
But, whatever the difficulties and whatever the cost, the operations must be 


energetically pressed forward and the power of the Mullah crushed, effectively 
and for good.” 


14, In the course of a lengthy article on the fighting in Somaliland, the 
Kél (108), 24th Oct Kéal writes :—The English boasted at the time of the 
King’s Coronation in London that there was 

throughout the British Empire and that feelings of common attachment bound 
the different parts of the Empire. Only two months before the Coronation, 
war was going on in South Africa and before the lapse of three months after 
that event it has begun in Somaliland. One Hajee Muhammad Abdulla, 
whom the English call ‘ the Mad Mulla,’ has gathered a large following and 
is giving trouble to the English. The English have had to send several 
expeditions during the last few years against Hajee Muhammad. Abdulla. 
There have been skirmishes between parties of Colonel Swayne’s troops and 
the Hajee’s men in the past, but quite recently some sensational letters have 
been published in a London paper, which purport to have been written by a 
person serving under Colonel Swayne and disclose a painful account of the 
conditiun of the British forces under that officer. The ‘ Mad Mulla’ appears 
to have inflicted a heavy loss upon the British troops and to have captured two 
of their maxim guns. The question thus arises how the ‘Mad Mulla’ was 
able to defeat the British. One explanation of his superiority is that he is 
probably aided by some foreigners. But we can also say that the wild and - 
savage tribes like the Afridis, the Boers and the Dervishes, when armed with 
European rifies, can score victories avainst a European force. The Europeans 
are not after all very brave, and it is only their weapons that give them 
superiority in warfare, Uncivilised people can obtain weapons of the latest 
pattern from Europe as their sale is free and unhindered, and it is now well 
known that the best way in which an uncivilised community can face a Euro- 
pean foe is by going in for guerrilla warfare. Suggestions are being made in 
Europe to restrict the sale of arms to foreigners. Greed of money induces 
Europeans to sell weapons of warfare to anyone who wishes to buy them, 
while greed of conquest leads them to usurp and annex other people’s territories. 
It is a case of one kind of greed competing for supremacy with another and 
it seems highly probable that the greed for wealth will undermine the fabric 
of empires raised by the greed for conquest. [The paper writes elsewhere that 
though the English may call Hajee Muhammad Abdulla by the name of the 
‘Mad Mulla’ others should not callhim by that name. It observes that he can 
scarcely be called mad, when he is fighting for his country and religion and 
has gathered arms and followers to achieve his object. The paper, therefore 
advises its native contemporaries to call the ‘Mad Mulla’ by his original 
name of Hajee Muhammad Abdulla. ] 


15. In our previous articles on the subject of the East India Company’s 
rule in India we described the impoverishment of 
Effects of the Kast India Bengal, Madras and the North-West Provinces at the 
Company’s rule upon the very outset of the Company’srule. It now remains 
economic condition of India, f . ; ; 
Kesari (112), 21st Oct. or us to describe the tragic and disastrous effects of 
the conquest of Maharashtra by the Company. Butas 
these are fresh in the recollection of the people of Mahdrashtra, we do not 
propose to describe them here at length. Weshall merely indicate how the 
circumstances of the time were favourable to the establishment of British 
supremacy and then pass on to the subject of the decline in the material pros- 
perity of India under the Company’s rule. We must observe at the outset 
that the same tortuous policy which enabled the British to obtain success in 
other parts of India was mainly instrumental in securing for them the territory 
ruled over by the Peshwas. The rule of Bajirao II was odious to the 
people and there existed extreme discontent in the public mind during his 
The Company took advantage of the existence of factions at the 
Peshwa’s Court and extended its protection to some of the Peshwa’s feuda- 
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tories. By these means it ultimately acquired the whole of the territory. 
ruled over by Bajirao and the drama of the conquest of India by the 
British was thus finally closed. The British are not free from the greed of expand,» 
ing their possessions even at the present day, but after the conquest of the 
Peshwa’s dominions, they did not find much scope to gratify that greed, 
India had experience of foreign rule before the advent of the British, as the 
traditional fame of the country for its wealth inevitably exposed it to the 
danger of foreign conquest from the earliest times. The Moghuls ruled India or 
two or three centuries before the commemement of theCompany’s rule. But there 
was considerable difference between the rule of the Moghuls and that of the Hast 
India Company. The Moghuls permanently settled in the country which they 
looked upon as the land of their adoption. The rule of the Moghuls was 
not therefore a foreign rule in the same sense in which the rule of 
the Kast India Company was felt to be. Consequently, the effects produced 
upon the material prosperity of the country by the rule of the Moghuls 
and that of the East India Company were far different. Even English 
merchants testified to the prosperity of the country’s trade and agriculture 
under the Moghuls and to the excellence of her arts and industries ; but we obtain 
no such testimony as regards the state of the country under the Company’s 
rule except from interested parties, and indeed there were a few bold spirits 
who brought to the notice of the Directors in England and of the British 
Parliament the striking deterioration in the condition of the Indian rayats 
since the establishment of the Company’s rule. Men like Sir T, Munroe and 
Mountstuart Elphinstone acknowledged that in spite of the anarchy and 
despotism prevailing under the sway of the Moghuls and Bajirao II the people 
were, as regards material prosperity, better off than under the Company’s 
rule, because the country’s wealth remained within its limits. It is difficult 
to have an adequate idea of the loss sustained by the country under the rule 
of the East India Company, unless we direct our attention to thé antecedents 
of the Company and its inherent commercial instincts. The land revenue 
never exceeded one-sixth of the gross produce under the ancient Hindu kings, 
and under Muhammadan rulers it did not amount to more than one-fourth of 
the total produce. But under the Company’s rule it rose to nearly one-half of 
the gross income. Much of the country’s wealth was also drained away in the 
shape of exports and the fat salaries given to the European servants of the 
Company; and while the Company was thus enriched, the country became 
poorer and poorer, all industries declined and famines, which during the 
pre-British period used to occur at long intervals, obtained a permanent footing 
in the country. 


16, “ Reuter informs us that the Prime Minister has promised to consult 
with Lord George Hamilton as to the date of discuss. 
Proposed alteration in the jing the Indian Budget in Parliament. It is added 
date of the Indian Budget that Mr. Balfour refused to give two days to the 
debate in Parliament. dj I like th rey ae rigret 
Hast Gofter (25), 19th discussion. In a session like the present it is no 
Oct., Eng. cols, be expected that the British Government will be 
either able or willing to give two days for the discussion 
of the Indian Budget ; and we fail to see, besides, any particular reason why 
the House should depart this year from its traditional practice of giving a single 
day to the discussion. It will be sutficient if an early day is fixed for the Indian 
Budget instead of one at the fig end of the session. A whole week of 
desultory discussion, before empty benches, can be of little use. But if the 
British Parliament were to take as genuine and keen an interest in Indian 
affairs as it takes in the concerns of other parts of the Empire, we should be 
satisfied even with a two hours’ debate.” 


17, ‘The British Parliament has once more proved to the — that it 
Voice of India (14), 25th regards India as the ‘ Cinderella of the Empire’ and 


Oct. treats her no better. ‘his ‘brightest gem in the 

British diadem’ loses, in some unaccountable way, 
much of its lustre when it is subjected to a hasty and half-hearted scrutiny in 
the assembly which professes to look after the interests of many millions of 
‘souls, When the discussion of the Indian Budget was postponed to the autumn 
session, it was distinctly understood that twodays would be allowed to the 
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debate, instead of one ; indeed, tho postponement was agreed to only on that unders 
étanding. Parliament, however, now finds it difficult to make this concession 
we had almost said to fulfil its promise—and Mr. Balfour has declared 
his inability to give the two nights, as was agreed upon. The present 
session promises to be full of incident and gives some concern to the 
Ministry. If the Education Bill is ship-wrecked, the Government is 
doomed. Hence India must suffer in order to facilitate the task of the 
Cabinet. It is, however, forgotten that besides education we have other 

ressing matters to settle, matters which vitally concern the interests of three 
ea | millions of His Majesty’s subjects, who, if mostly inarticulate, feel their 
condition not the less. For instance, India would like to know more about Mr, 
Brodrick’s new Army Scheme, entailing, as it will, a fresh charge of thousands 
of pounds on its exchequer ; about the condition of Indians in South Africa ; the 


— expenses of the Jndian Coronation guests ; and about a number of other questions 


regarding which we are more or less in the dark. Our friends in Parliament 
expected to raise a livelier debate on the Indian Budget than usual, and 
Mr. Balfour’s announcement will considerably damp their feelings. We dare 
say the Indian Parliamentary Committee will have something to say on the 
matter. What weare really concerned with is oot the length of the debate, 
but with its quality and its consequences. We would much rather have 
only one day earlier in the session, when Parliament is in full swing, so 
to say, and its members are more active and responsive, than a whole week 
at the fag end of it, when most of them have left town unmindful of the 
interests of three hundred millions of their fellow-subjects, and when the few 
that remain are too tired and worried to take more than an academic interest in 
the discussion of the Indian Budget.” 


18. ‘At the present juncture there is perhaps no British politician so well 
fitted to succeed Lord Curzon to the Viceroyalty 
Miluer’s appointmentas Lord Of India as Lord Milner. But the question is, 
Onrzon’s successor in the Whether South Africa, especially the new Colonies, 
Andian Vioeroyalty- can spare Lord Milner even by the end of 1903, 
sag econ 19th Oct. The task of consolidating South Africa into a 

ee homogeneous part of the Empire, has only just 
commenced, The Peace of Vereeniging has not the same glamour of security 
which it had a few months ago, and unless the situation is carefully watched, 
there may spring up a recrudescence of hostilities. South Africa at present 
requires the best talent at the disposal of England, and in the ranks of British 
statesmen there is no one who knows the country so well as Lord Milner. 
It is not to be expected that the British Government will be so short-sighted 
as to show an over-readiness to bring Lord Milner from South Africa to 
India. Moreover, the benevolent policy inaugurated by Lord Curzon requires 
his own master-hand for being carried out to a successful issue, and it is the 
hope and prayer of the people of India that Lord Curzon may be allowed to 
remain in the country to finish the work he has taken in hand, even if that 
necessitates his remaining at the helm of Indian affairs for a longer period 
than the normal term of the viceroyalty,”’ 


19. “ The council of the Bombay Presidency Association, remembering the 
lesson taught by the unsatisfactory outcome of the 
p Memorial of the Bombay jabours of the Universities Commission, have thought 
residency Associationve the . eet Satpal ~ 
pe sonnel of the Police Com- 16 their duty to address a telegraphic communication 
mission. to the Government of India on the subject of the 
Gujarati (16), 19th Oct., constitution of the Police Commission. The coun- 
Eng. cols, | cil have very properly brought to the notice of the 
Viceroy the strong and wid.-spread feeling that has been manifested through- 
out the country with reference tothe personnel of the Commisson and have 
submitted that the Indians, as representing the most important element coming 


in contact with the Police and interested in the inquiry, should be allowed to take 
‘their proper place not only as witnesses but should also be associated with 


European officials in the deliberations of the Commission. ‘The constitution of 
the Police Commission is from the Indian point of view even more unsatisfactory 


than that of the Universities Commission which included amongst its: members at 
‘feast one Wistinguished Indian, namely Mr, Justice Gurudas Bannerji. We 
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hope that His Excellency Lord Curzon will respond to the opinion of the 
Indian public in the matter and place the constitution of the Commission on 
such a footing as might tend to secure the confidence of the people at large in 
its deliberations.” 


20. ‘We sincerely’ thank the Presidency Association for forwarding a 
; representaton to the Government of India requesting 
- Indu Prakdsh (33) 23rd them to appoint non-official natives to the Police 
ct., Eng. cols.; Desha Bhakta 0 . . 36 
(15), 21st Oct. ommission. The Council of the Association suggests 
| that at least one member should be appointed from 
each Presidency to represent native public opinion onthe Commission, Various 
questions affecting the Police administration have been referred to the Com- 
mission by Government for consideration and report, and men who have gained 
varied experience in the criminal law of the country and who know the 
grievances of the people are best fitted to investigate the complaints often 
made by the people against the Police authorities and Police administration 
generally as well as the difficulties experienced by the Police officers....... The 
Voice of India suggests a name which isa household word in India and we have 
great pleasure in endorsing our contemporary’s suggestion. The Hon’ble 
Mr, P. M. Mehta is pre-eminently the person who will be of very great use 
to the Commission in solving the complicated problems connected with the 
Police administration. His long experience of Police cases has given him 
a deep insight into the flaws of the system and his sound knowledge of 
criminal law is a guarantee that he will he able to give substantial aid in 
dealing with the points entrusted to the Commission.”’ [The Desha Bhakta 
makes similar remarks. | 


21. Writing on the subject of the reform of the Police administration, 

our contemporary the Pioneer recently put forth 

Reform of the Police rather a curious suggestion. It says that persons 
ay ng » (33), 20th holding the rank of Police Inspectors should be 
ae promoted to be Superintendents of Police and that 
the latter posts should be reserved for retired officers 


of the Army. It is our belief that Europeans generally turn out .to be 


inefficient Police officers, since they are not acquainted with the habits and 


modes of native life and that whatever success they may have achieved in the 
detection and investigation of crime in the past is solely due to their native 
subordinates. It is the latt:: who practically detect all offences and conduct 


investigations, while their European superiors appropriate all the credit for the | 


same to themselves. 


22. The Ahmedabad Reception Committee have choseu the Honourable 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerji for the presidentship 

Selection of the Hononr- of the forthcoming Congress. The next Congress will 
able Mr, Bannerjias President pg held under unique circumstances. ‘lhe Delhi 
of the ensuing Congress at Durbar and the Congress will be held within a few 


Ahmedabad and a compari- 
son between the Oongress and days of each other and it would be only natural to 


the Delhi Durbar. _ expect that the proceedings of the Congress would 
- — kg elgg Piece receive some notice at the hands of the visitors to 
po ils 5) ith Oct. —--—s the: Durbar, both Indian and European. It is, there- 


| fore, probable that the ensuing Congress would be at 
least as successful as, if not more successful than, any of the previous Congresses. 


Besides, there is no question of public importance which has in recent years so _ 


deeply aroused the country as the Report of the Indian Universities Commission. 
India is at present in the midst of new forces, and new aspirations and ideals, 
and it is not every Congressman that can give full and eloquent expression to 


them. It is, therefore, eminently desirable, if not mecessary, that these . 
should be conveyed to the Indian aud the British public in a manner calculated | 


to arrest attention. Though very great credit is due to Ahmedabad for 
having taken up the responsibility of convening the Congress at a time when 
the agricultural prospects looked so alarming, yet it must ho confessed that 


Gujarat has not hitherto displayed any excessive enthusiasm towards the. 


Congress movement. The Reception Committee have in consequence insisted 
from the beginning upon appointing a publicist of the type of Mr. Surendranath 
con 1495—6 : 
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Bannerji to the presidentship of the next Congress, so that he might arouse enthu- 
siasm and impart a new political impulse to the people of a somewhat sleepy pro- 
vince........... We believe we are right in saying that since the inception of the 
Congress movement, there has not arisen an occasion when the services of & 
Congressman in the foremost rank were so imperatively needed as at the present 
juncture. Witharare gift of eloquence the Honourable Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji combines the experience of a long and distinguished public career. We 
have no hesitation in saying that next to Mr. D. E. Wacha no other Congresse 
man has shown such ardent and active devotion to the cause of the Congress 
from the day of its birth as the president-elect of the next Congress,........ ! 
The Reception Committee have, therefore, done well in indenting on the 
services of a tried veteran like Mr. Bannerji who has devoted his life to 
the cause of his country. On an occasion like the present the voice of 
the Congress must reverberate throughout India and also in England. 
The Congress session must not pale into insignificance by the side of the 
splendour and magnificence of the Delhi Durbar.......... Whilst the Durbar 
held at the renowned capital of the Mogul Empire will be the symbol of British 
power and authority, the gathering held at the historical capital of Gujarat will 
symbolise the moral achievements of British rule and the moral forces that are 
silently moulding the future destiny of the millions of this country. Both will 
undoubtedly be unique events in the history of Hindustan and both will be 
associated with the memory of men who are ornaments to the lands of their 
birth.’ [The Indian Social Reformer thinks that though no objection can be 
taken to Mr. Surendranath Bannerji personally, yet his nomination for a second 
time to the presidentship of the Congress, to the exclusion of other publicists 
not less capable, cannot meet with universal acceptance. | 


23. ‘“ We cordially congratulate the Ahmedabad Congress Committee on 
having made so excellent and unimpeachable a selec- 
tion as that of the Honourable Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji for the presidentship of the next session of 
the Indian National Congress, Mr. Bannerji is well known for his stirring elo- 
quence, for his sobriety of views and above all for his disinterested patriotism. 
We have not the least doubt that he will leave the impress of his individuality on 
the forthcoming Congress. Of course, the official Durbar at Delhi will be a great 
pantomimic success. But to our mind, the great unconventional National 
Durbar at Ahmedabad, more stately and majestic in its native simplicity, and more 
thoroughly representative of the rising Indian democracy, will be even a grander 
success and fraught with solid and enduring advantages to the people at large. 
The Congress, in fact, will stand in marked contrast with the Durbar, much to 
the disparagement of the latter function, the success of which in its very nature 
must be meritricious and ephemeral. In point of eloquence and patriotic states- 
manship, the Congress is bound to eclipse the bombastic eloquence which will 
take wings to the farthest corners of the globe, midst the beating of drums and 
the blare of trumpets, as soon asit is poured forth from the gorgeous dais by that 
august entity who has set his heart upon playing the King on New Year’s day. 
This will be the difference between the two gatherings.” 


Katser-i-Hind (20), 19th 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


24, ‘ The recent annual report of the administration of the Pasteur Institute 
at Kasauli shows that the Institute has accomplished. 
Operations of the Kasauli really useful work during the last twelve months, 
a ee ; It is gratifying to note that the Government of 
ast Goftar (25), 19th : : : 
Oct., Eng. cols. ombay have at last promised a donation of Rs. 2,000 
to the Institute and that the Government of India 
will consider the question of giving an annual grant to the Institute next year, 
The only province in the country which takes full benefit of the Institute, and yet 
demurs to help it, isthe Madras Presideney. ‘The total number of patients treated | 
at the Institute during the year was 543 as against 321 during the preceding year. 
It appears that this total comprised a larger number of native than of European 
patients, which shows that, in spite of the efforts of the anti-vivisection propagane 
dists in this country, the natives of India ‘are beginning to take kindly to the 
Pasteurian mode of treatment of hydrophobia. Major Semple, the Director of 
the Institute, richly deserves the thanks of the country for making the Institute 
serviceable to people from all parts of the Indian Empire.’’ ) 
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25. We should like to make a few suggestions to the Secretaries of the 
Provincial Conference, which will shortly meet in our 
A few suggestions to the midst. The proceedings of the Conference are almost 
— of the Provincial wholly conducted in English as arule. The speeches 
Kalpataru (109), 19th Oct. ©” the several resolutions adopted by the Conference 
are delivered in English and the resolutions also are 
drawn up in that language. We would propose that at least some of the 
speeches on each resolution should be delivered in Marathi so as to enable 
the majority of our town population, who are ignorant of English, to take. an 
intelligent interest in the proceedings of the Conference. If our suggestion is 
adopted, the Conference would be more popular and secure the sympathy of the 
gencral population. Again, we would propose that special efforts be made to 
secure a larger attendance at the Conference of persons belonging to the back- 
ward and illiterate classes, especially of the representatives of the agricultural 
interest. Ifthe sympathy of these classes is secured, the Conference will have 
Wiped away the reproach, which is usually hurled against it, that it is a 
non-representative body. We trust that the Secretaries of the Conference will 
give a favourable consideration to these suggestions. 


26. It has been decided at the eleventh hour to hold the meeting of the 
Provincial Conference at Sholdpur instead of at 
Remarks on the Provincial Dhdrwar, in consequence of the outbreak of plague in 
arc to be held at thelatter city. The subjects to be discussed by the Con- 
"Ral (112), 24th Oct. ference have already been notified. The deliberations 
: of the Conference will extend over two days. Of these, 
one day will be taken up by the addresses of the President of the Conference and 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee. Thus the delegates have practically 
only one day left to themselves and the business that has to be transacted by the 
Conference cannot satisfactorily be disposed of in that one day. Why should 
an additional day be grudged to the Conference? ‘The public cannot under- 
stand why the Conference should not meet on three days instead of two so as 
to be able to devote sufficient time to the discussion of the several subjects 
that come up before it. One specially gratifying feature in connection with 
the meeting of the Conferences to be held at Sholapur is that the Collector of 
the District is very favourably disposed towards it. If Government officials 
and the leaders of the people were to act in concert in such matters of public 
utility, much good is likely to result from their co-operation. 


27. The last English mail brings the full text of Miss Sorabji’s letter 
oe to the London Times anent legal advice for purdah 
B bag px st ane the women and the inspired article written by the paper 
"Mahratta (8), 19th, Oot. on the subject. The Times is fair-minded enough to 
concede that the precise amount of credibility to be 
given to the story of Tai Maharaj can be determined only by the issue of the 
present proceedings against Mr, Tilak. It next observes that whatever be the 
issue, the litigation is certain to entail a heavy burden on the estate of the late 
Baba Maharaj. Now this observation is true so far as it goes, but if the story of 
Tai Maharaj proves false, the trustees can certainly not be held responsible 
in the least for the heavy expenses of the litigation. But the principal 
poiut we have to urge against the Zvmes’ reference to the Baba Maharaj Will 
case is that such reference is somewhat premature. The desire to fish out 
an effective illustration has, in this instance, clearly cost the Times its 
reputation for wariness and discretion. And if we have been induced to-day 
to break for a moment our long and self-imposed silence, the indiscreet reference 
made to the subject by the leading journal in England must be our 
only excuse. We shall at once say that we do not venture to make even 
the remotest reflection of any sort upon the proceedings at present going on 
before a Criminal Court, All that wé feel bound to say is that the Baba. 
- Maharaj Will case can possibly have no bearing upon the reform which Miss. 
Sorabji advocates. Mr. Aston’s judgment, which has received that circulation 
and celebrity in England which money, official influence and animus could give 
it, was passed in a Probate matter ; and so far as this matter is concerned, Tai 
Maharaj has evidently suffered not from a lack of legal advice, but rather from 
its iYresponsible promiscuousness and super-abundance, Tai Maharaj is nota 
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purdah lady, and we are sorry the omniscient London Times does not know 
that among the Brahman women in the Deccan there is no purdah as such. 
It is also nowhere in evidence that the purdah ever came in T'ai Maharaj’s way 
iv obtaining legal advice; and if her troubles in litigation may be ascribed 
to anything, it is to the fact that she admitted too many counsellors to 
put their finger in the pie. Nay, she possessed and fully utilised such extra- 
ordinary facilities as would not possibly be available to any male; for it 
has been admitted in her evidence that from time to time she used to visit 
Mr. Aston before the Probate proceedings were instituted before him. All 
the advisers and well-wishers of Tai Maharaj belong to the male sex ; but surely 
the Times would not venture to bring all these within its category of counsellors 
and agents involving ladies in ‘ useless litigation,’ As for the other remarks in 
the Times’ article particularly as to the romance which has been conjured up by 
it for the benefit of its readers by ‘lifting the thick veil of obscurity’ over the 
Baba Maharaj Will case with the obliging aid of Mr. Aston’s judgment, we can- 
not afford to be so indiscreet as our contemporary has been. But we shall 
say generally that the so-called revelations made by the Times are the 
product of filtration through a triple medium of distortion. For, in the 
first place, the facts recorded in Mr. Aston’s judgment are based on versions 
given by interested witnesses who were, for reasons which were on record 
and which were ultimately upheld by the High Court, not cross-examined 
and whose veracity cannot, therefore, be regarded as having been put to the test, 
Next, it is patent that Mr. Aston was throughout prejudiced against Mr. 
Tilak and did not give him fair treatment. And lastly, it is easy to 
prove that some of the facts recorded in Mr, Aston’s judgment have not been 
properly understood by the Zimes. The story related in the columns of the 
Times is thus clearly one-sided and distorted. But the time for revelations 
has not yet arrived and we must content ourselves’ for the present with giving 
the story an emphatic contradiction though in a somewhat general way.”’ 


28. We read in the Dnydnodaya that eight native children were recently 
converted to Christianity by a Native Christian 
Alleged necessity of regard- Missionary. ‘The incident recalls to our mind a grave 


ing the conversion of minors defect in the existing law. Conversion of a. minor to 
as a crime in the eyes of law. 


Moda Vritta (119), 20th nother religion is not a penal act at present, though 
Oct. other acts of far less serious import are punish- 
able under the law. Lape, abduction and even the 
consummation of marriage with one’s wife when she is under a particular 
age are treated as offences under the law and punishment is provided there- 
in for those who are found guilty of these. We wonder why the conversion 
of a minor to another faith should not be made penal likewise, since the 
effects of such conversion are more serious and far-reaching and the person 
converted is lost to his parents, his caste and his religion for ever. The 
Christian Missionaries openly take a pride in such conversions and it is a 
question whether their audacity or shamelessness in wickedness is to be admired 
most. 


29, The Gurdadkhi comments as follows ona will case recently decided 
by the Bombay High Court :—Mr. Dadabhai Dhume, 
Remarks on a decision managing clerk to Messrs. Smetham, Bland and 
of Mr. Justice Russell of Noble, Solicitors, and another having obtained a 
e Bombay High Court a : 
geen pts § probate under the will of one Luxmibai, an applica- 
Gurdkhi (103), 1$th Oct. tion was presented by one Mr. Kchanderao to Mr, Jus- 
tice Russel] for revoking the probate. Mr. Justice 
Russell granted the application, but on appeal his decision was reversed. 
Mr. Justice Russell showed, from the commencement of the proceedings, that. 
he brought a prejudiced mind to bear upon the consideration of the case and- 
disposed of the application ex parte without examining the witnesses for the 
defence. When the counsel for the defence wished to know on what grounds. 
the probate was opposed, His Lordship voluntecred the explanation that the: 
applicant doubted the authenticity of the wille.ud considered it to have been 
forged by the defendants and their witnesses, We'shvuld like to know whether 
a Judge is justified in making such an assertion without sufficient grounds. 
His Lordship’s finding in the case shows bias and appears not only erroneou, 
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but foolish, Mr. Dadabhai appealed against this decision as he thought it 
unjust, illegal and as a typical specimen of Mr. Justice Russell’s sense, We 
shall reproduce the criticism passed by the Chiet Justice upon Mr, Justice 
Kussell’s finding, when we get a copy of the decision of the Appellate Court. 


30. ‘ We have been noticing with pleasure the efforts of the Surat Police 
Sutta gambling at Surat, 0 put a stop to the evils of satta in one form or 
Praja Bandhu (23), 19th another that have been the cause of the break-down of 

Oct., Eng ools. many homes in that city. Although their efforts have 
not so far been crowned with complete success, it is gratifying to learn that 
with reference to a couple of recent satta cases the Advocate-Genera]l gave 
his opinion that in order to check this particular kind of evil it is necessary 
that the present Gambling Act requires to be amended. ‘The Bombay Govern- 
ment have accordingly asked their legal Member in the Council to suggest the 
necessary alterations in the existing law. While writing on this subject we 
are tempted to refer to the evil of Jota’s Patia in our city. Our readers 
will remember that we had raised our humble voice against this serious 
evil about three years ago, and had called upon the local Police to settle the 
matter by means of a test case. Somehow or other the suggestion was not 
taken up. It is possible that a test case would have failed owing to the defects 
in the existing law, for with certain minor differences the modus operandi both 
here and at Surat with regard to this form of sata is almost identical. All 
the same if a test case had been taken before a court here, it would possibly 
have opened the eyes of the higher authorities to the gravity of the mischief 
at an early date. However, if they resort to a test case even at this late hour, 
and evenif they fail owing to defects in the existing law, it would, we think, 
establish the necessity for speedy action in the matter, We trust, therefore, 
that due attention will be paid to our suggestion by the local Police, for the 
evilin connection with Joéa’s Putia is serious cnough in all consciences,” 


31, Plague is at present raging with virulence in Surat. The daily 
mortali!y in the city ranges from 40 to 45, whereas in 

Comments on the plague normal times it was as low as6 or7. The total 
"Guiardti (16 Pan on number of deaths in the city during the last eight weeks 
: 7 was 1,436, as against 501 for the corresponding period 
last year, The people have been reduced toa state of utter helplessness and 
distraction ; still the authorities do not show any activity in arresting the progress 
of the epidemic. We are of course strongly.opp»sed to the adoption of stringent 
measures for combating the disease. Yet itis possible, we think, for the Plague 
authorities to err, as they are at present doing, on the side of over-leniency 
in the matter of plague administration, The plague policy, which obtains at 
present in the city, is hardly calculated to do credit toa civilized Government 
like the British, Such is the stolid indifference shown by the Municipality in 
the matter that not even a remote allusion has yet been mare by any of the 
members at the Municipal meetings in regard to the daily increasing plague 
moitality. Woe would particularly rccommend the Municipal authorities to 
erect huts outside the city where the people might t.mporarily seek refuge until 


the plague subsides, 


82. Plague has recently broken out in Dholera (tdluka Dhandhuka, district 
Ahmedabad) close upon the heels of fever and other 

Plague at Dholera diseases, which have of late been claiming a large 
(Ahmedabad). a, (74), Humber of victims in the village, The outbreak of 
win Bahadur (*)) the disease has created almost a panic among the ine 
habitants of the village as well as among those 

residing in the neighbourhood. When the disease first made its 
appearance, the local authorities neglected to take precautionary measures 
in time with a view to combat it or at least to prevent its spread 
to other villages in the vicinity. ‘he people were allowed with- 
out any let or hindrance to shift to other villages, which have in | 
consequence caught the infection, ‘I'he inhabitants of Dholera itself are in © 
a serious dilemma. While it is unsafe for them to remain in the village, they 
have no chance of obtaining medical assistance if they go to reside elsewhere. 
In the circumstances we would recommend Government to appoint a travelling 
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medical officer for Dhandhuka Taluka, who might go about from village to 
village and treat plague patients. We need hardly say that it is also incum- 
bent upon the authorities to take other necessary measures for mitigating the 
sufferings of the inhabitan's of Dholera on account of plague. 


33. Adverting to Mr. MacMunn’s alleged assault upon a native official at 
Cindi os a eed Karachi, the Bakul writes :—Inhuman and audacious 
assault by Mr. MacMunn conduct of this sort brings a stigma not only upon the 
upon a native candidate ata enlightened Civilians but also upon the highly civilised 
recent Departmental Exami- nation to which they belong. Such assaults have 


saa " (ao), 19th tics become more frequent of late and if this state of 
anu x Ct. ; bd « s . ‘ 
Pratod (131), 20th Oct. things continues in future, it may prove detrimental 


to the stability of the British Empire. We hope, 
therefore, that Lord Curzon will cause an official enquiry to be instituted into 
the conduct of Mr. MacMunn and take proper notice of the same, [The Pratod, 
writing on the same subject, observes that if Mr. Kundunsing had exercised his 
right of private defence, his assailant might have been brought to his senses, 
but that he (Mr. Kundunsing) failed to do so through fear that he would there- 
by lose his appointment. | 


84, Mr. Kundunsing, Deputy Manager, Sind Encumbered Estates, 
writes to the Phaenia :—“With reference to Mr. Khem- 
. pote ae a a Sonipabakll ve’ hs igen, 4 in your a of the 
Mean, LOS, sb. a secent regarding the assault committed on me 
Departmental Examination in the examination hall in the Collector of Kardchi’s 
in — rg ta os Office, in which I have been accused of want of 
Ox ana OD ee ~=—C Courage for not resenting the outrage, I beg to state, 
Phanis (9), 18th Oct. #09 the information of the public oie sel your 
readers especially, that I regarded the assault as not 
deliberate or intentional. Had it been so, I would have strongly resented it. 
When I inform you that I have served under Mr. MacMunn inthe Sukkur 
Division, that he always treated me with the greatest kindness and consideration 
and expressed his appreciation of my services, it is inconceivable that he could 
commit an assault upon me intentionally or deliberately. ‘he charge of 
cowardice imputed to me is unjustified as the whole affair having been treated 
by me as an accident, I had nothing to resent.”’ 


35, ‘Without intending to criticise any particular appointment we are 
constrained to express once more our disappoint- 
Alleged predominance of ment on behalf of the Muhammadans of Sind at the 
Hindus over Muhammsdans qenlorably small percentage of Muhammadans ir 
in the public service in Sind. th bl; : Wa hk ee ny 
Al-Haq (44), lith Oct,, ‘he public service. € have pointed out in some 
Eng. cols. of our past issues that the fact of the Daftardars ana 
Head Munshis of all the Districts in Sind being 
Hindus was directly ruinous to the Muhammadan interest. We cannot 
repeat too often that great disappointment prevails among the Muhammadan 
employés of Government and in the Muhammadan community of Sind on this 
account, It is the Hindu influence which prevails in every district that 
accounts for the fact that Muhammadan employés do not rank high in the estima- 
tion of Heads of Offices. Every little fault of the Muhammadans is magnified 
and immediately brought to the notice of the Head of the Office, whereas the 
doings of Hindu employés are screened from the over-worked Collectors and 
Deputy Commissioners, who are thus persuaded to think that the Muhammadan 
employés are inefficient. This is nothing short of persecution by the minority 
of the majority. It is, indeed, impossible to understand why the authorities 
should allow a small section of a minor community not only to: predominate 
in the public service beyond all proportion but also to exercise authority over 
a community which is admittedly in the majority.” 


36. “Gambling by cards on the public roads in Hyderabad, regarding 
_ which complaints’ have frequently appeared in our 
Alleged prevalence of columns, is, we are informed, on the increase rather 


foe assed (Bled. roads than otherwise. It requires very little preventive or 
Prabhét (45), lith Oct, detective skill to stop this sort of evil. ‘The gamblers 
Eng. Cols. ply their trade of entrapping the unwary passers-by 


in broad daylight. If only the policemen patrolling 
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the public streets did their duty more carefully, these gamblers dare not catry 

on their nefarious business in the manner they are doing now. Is it too much 

to expect this even from the Police of Hyderabad? We are sorry that we 

should have to write of .the local Police in this strain...,..... How long is 

this state of things to continue? Isit not time that the higher authorities 

preg eng themselves in the matter and compelled the Police to do their plain 
uty?” 


Legislation. 


37. <A Barsi correspondent of the Kesari signing himself‘ A Pleader’ writes 

to the paper as follows :—The Civil Law in India has 

A few suggestions for the swung like the pendulum ofa clock in the past. At: 
i the Civil Pro- one time it fuvoured the Sawkar and enabled him to 
Kesari (112), 21st Oct. easily recover his dues from his debtor, whatever the 
rate of interest charged by himin the bond. But the | 

agrarian riots which took place at Supa and other placss in the Deecan in 
1873-74 led to the appointment of a Commission and the passing of the Dacean 
Agricuiturists’ Relief Act. Under this Act the agriculturist is treated with 
special consideration. The Sawkar went out of favour, so to speak, with the 
Courts which began to show a leaning towards the agriculturist. The rate of 
interest was lowered and the azriculturist debtor was allowed to repay his debt 
by easy instalments, Of course some unscrupulous money-lenders at present 
take precautions to save thomselves from loss, but there is no doubt that the 
honest money-lender finds himself placed in an awkward and embarrassing posi- 
tion under the Act, so that we can safely say that the pendulum of law has swung 
completely from one end to the other, viz., from the side of the money-lender 
to that of the agriculturist. It will, in my opinion, be desirable to introduee 
some of the general principles underlying the Deccan Azgriculturists’ Rolief 
Act into the Civil Procedure Code and to repeal the Act itself. What these 
principles should be will have to be determined after careful consideration. There 
can beno doubt about the soundness of the principle that tho Courts should 
have special powers to look minutely into the history of transactions con- 
cerning poor and illiterate persons, But the definition of an agriculturist 
under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is most unsatisfactory and requires 
to be amended. A pcor coolie working in the fields is not under the Act an 
acriculturist, whereas a well-to-do person belonging to the literate class, whose 
income from land is slightly in excess of his income from other sources, passes 
as an agriculturist and can claim the special concessions given uner the Act. | 
This anomaly ought to be removed and debtors should be classified into two 
classes, (1) those belonging to the backward or illiterate classes, and (2) those 
belonging to the literate classes, Under the first should be included al] persons, 
whether working in the fields or in factories, who are unable to read and write 
and whose income falls below a fixed minimum. These persons shoul be allowed 
under the Civil Procedure Code all the concessions which are at present 
given to agriculturists under the Agriculturists’ Relief Act. ‘lhe Courts may 
be empowered to go behind the bonds and to moderate the rate of interest, &. 
But care should be taken not to throw the Sawkar completely overboard in 
safeguarding the interests of ignorant and illiterate debtors. He should hive 
every facility to recover his debt and should be allowed to charge a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the money advanced. formerly, there was in torce a speciai 
system of registering documents, under which the executing parties were 
dstopped from subsequently questioning the fact of the execution, If 
that system were revived, much of the needless and costly litigation, which 
occupies the time of the Civil Courts at present, would be rendered im- 
possible. But only Mamlatdars and Subordinate Judges should have the 
ower of registering documents under this system, Ovficers below the grade 
of Mamlatdars or Subordinate Judges cannot be expected to do the work 
satisfactorily. 1 have here indicated the general lines on which improve- 
ment in the civil administration of justice is desirable, but in my future letters 
I shall enter into more minute details and examine the present Civil Procedure 
Code section by section with a view to point out where it needs improve- 


ment. 
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Education. 


38. “The Presidency Association’s memorial anent the Universities 


Represevtation of the Bom- 
bay Presidency Association 
against the recommendations 
of the Universities Oommis- 
sion. 

Kaiser s-Hind (20), 19th 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


Commission’s Report is acknowledged on all hands 
to be a remarkably excellent, well argued and sober 
representation of the views of the enlightened section 
of the native community of the Presidency on the 
subject. On almost all the points discussed in the 
Report we have had our say in these columns, and that 


with greater vigour and freedom than is tolerated in 
public representations by the exalted bureaucrats who rule over us. All 
that we shall say now is that the memorial pretty clearly points out that 
greater efficiency in higher learning, which is aimed at by the official reformers 
of the hour, is not likely to be witnessed when the reforms suggested come 
into practical operation. The Commission have preached the principle of height 
and depth, but it is plain that their recommendations are hardly in conso- 
nance with this principle. There is a kind of height without any broad or 
deep foundation. The precious reforms of Raleigh Belgrami & Co, seem to 
us to be planned more or less on the principle of the inverted cone which 
topples down at the first gust of wind. Let us hope, however, that 
Lord Curzon will refuse to set the seal of his approval on the Commission’s 
recommendations not only for the sake of his own reputation but in the 
interests of the educational progress of India.” 


09. “ We heartily congratulate Professor F. M. Dastur of the Elphin- 
stone College on his election as Registrar of the 


Remarks on the election 
of Professor I’, M, Dastur as 
Registrar of the Bombay 
University. 

Dnydan Prakash (82), 23rd 
Oct., Eng. cole.; Voice of 
India (14), 25th Oct. 


Bombay University. This is the first time that an 
Indian gentleman has been appointed to the post in 
this Presidency and it is a matter for sincere satis- 
faction that the choice has fallen on a most deserving 
individual. .....0203 Professor Dastur has in the 
past suffered considerable injustice at the hands of the 


authorities of the Educational Department. Latterly 
however, the Department has sought to make some small amends for it. One, 
graceful incident of the election was that though there was a European 
candidate—a colleague of Professor Dastur at the Elphinstone College—in the 
field, Mr. Dastur was proposed for elcction by Mr. Selby, Acting Director of 
Public Instruction—a fact illustrative as much of Mr. Selby’s large-hearted 
sympathy with the aspirations of educated Indians and his freedom from race 
bias as of the high esteem in which Mr. Dastur is held by all who know 
him.” [The Voice of India also expresses its approval of Professor Dastur’s 
election as Registrar of the Bombay University. | | 


Railways. 


40. ‘Two important Commissions will shortly re-assemble in India: the 


The Railway Commission 
and the alleged grievances of 
the people of India in respect 


Irrigation Commission, under the presidency of Sir 
Colin Scott-Moncrieff, and the Railway Commission 
with Mr. Robertson, the Special Railway Commis- 


of yeti army eae bh sioner, at its head.......... The Railway. Commission 
ae oy dndia (14), 25th Wit) resume its sittings before long. Mr. Robertson 


has been making a tour in America, studying the 
methods and appliances of the railway system of that country, presumably with 
the view of utilizing his personal knowledge for the purposes of his investiga- 
tions in India, But the conditions of railway administration in this country 
and in the United States are essentially different; consequently, the applica- 
tion of certain methods obtaining in America to our purposes may prove more 
harmful than beneficial, To begin with, India and America are as the poles 
asunder as regards material wealth; then, again, our people do not require 
to travel at a break-neck speed or need all the luxuries which the Yankee ex- 
pects from the Railway Companies as a matter of right. The Indian travelling 
public will be quite satisfied if they get their bare rights, for which they pay 
handsomely enough, The Railway Commissioners must have been convinced 
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of the genuineness of the grievances of the Indians, and their conviction will grow 
as they near the end of their task. There are other railway problems awaiting 
solution, such as the larger employment of Indians on railways, the mode and 
the rapidity of the transit of goods and passengers, and several others. But 
none is more pressing or more full of difficulties than the one which concerns 
the grievances of uur third-class passengers, the best clients of all Railway Com- 
panies in India. To defer redressing their grievances, because the sufferers can 
neither bark nor bite, is a policy which is as short-sighted as it is ungenerous,”’ 


41, Wathar is an important station on the Southern Maratha Railway, 
because visitors to Mahabaleshwar have to get down 

Alleged need ofarest-honse there. The traffic at the station is constantly increasing 
(S. M a he a Station and is particularly heavy at the beginning and at the 
Vrittasér (149), 20th Oct, Close of the hot season, when there is a regular crush 
of European and Native passengers going to or 

returning from Mahdbaleshwar. As there is no rest-house within a convenient 
distance from the Wathar Ktailwar Station, passsengers, who are required to 
halt at Wathar for a few hours, are put to great trouble and inconvenience. 
It is to be hoped that the authorities concerned will take immediate steps to 


remove this public grievance by building a rest-house near the station, 
Natsve States. 


42. It isa pity that the British Government should sometimes invest 
ante Native Chiefs with powers of administration, even 
Alleged defective training though they are not fitted by their capacity and 
of Native Princes. Ba: P Mf 
Mufidi Rozgar (157), 20th training to exercise these powers properly. The 
Oct. result in such cases is that the powers which are 
in a sense thrust upon the Chiefs are abused and the 
duties of administration neglected. ‘To avoid such an undesirable result, we 
would suggest that the Chiefs should be made to undergo systematic training 
in a school in their early days and be thereafter initiated into the details of 
administrative work under the guidance of experienced officers, As things stand 
at present, we see our Chiefs leading a life of idleness and luxury and _betray- 
ing a fondness for making pleasure trips and spending their time in witnessing 
polo-matches, races, &c. It is no wonder that they should in these circum- 
stances be mere puppets in the hands of subordinate officials, A concrete and 
forcible illustration of our remarks can be found in the state of things prevail- 


ing at present in Nalagarh State (Punjab). 


43. The Vedokta (ecclesiastical) controversy is being carried on at pre- 
sent with such fierce vehemence at Kolhapur that it 
Alleged ill-feeling between threatens to alienate the sympathy and good-will exist- 
the Marathas and _ the ing between the Brahmins and Marathas from times 
Brahmans at Kolhapur. ; . ; , 
: immemorial. We. would request the Maharaja to 
Moda Vriita (119), 20th h les} ab] tinge b takine 
Oct.; Native Opinion (85), avert such an undesirable contingency by taking 
19th Oct. measures in time to prevent the spread of the Vedokta 
mania within his State, His Highness should not be 
led away by the advice of selfish persons, whose interest if is to create animosity 
between the Brahmins and the Marathas. The latter may think that they are 
Kshatriyas but if they will consider fora while what sort of life was led by a 
true Kshatriya, they will realize that the ideal they are hankering after instead 
being tempting in any way is very difficult to practise. Itis the duty ofa 
Kshatriya, for instance, to defend his country by personal valour and if he leads 
a life of idleness and ease he deserves the penalty of being consigned to hell. 
If the Marathas take up an attitude of hostility towards the Brahmins, they would 
bring more harm upon themselves than they would inflict upon the Brahmins, 
The latter are, after all, a class of mendicants and would maintain themselves 
by begging in the last resort. At Baroda the Maharaja stopped the dakshina 
given to the Brahmins but the-latter were not the worse off on that account. 
On the contrary, it was those for whom the Maharaja cared most, viz., the 
backward classes, who suffered terribly in the last famine. We would, 
therefore, exhort out Maratha Chiefs not to follow the suicidal policy of 
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creating a split between the Marathas and the Brahmins. Ata time, when 
they are raised to the exalted position of Pages-of-Ilonour, it is meet that they 
should not, by putting forth unwarranted claims to be Kshatriyas, foment 
internal jealousies among the different communities living under their sway. 
[A correspondent of the Native Opinion writes:—The Vedokta controversy is 
being hotly carried on in the Kolhapur State. The mind of the Maharaja is 
being poisoned against the leading Brahmins of Kolhapur, many of whom are 
deprived of their hereditary nemniks in the State. The feeling of jealousy 
between the Marathas and the Brahmins has spread even to remote villages 
in the State. The agitation on the subject has been intensified by the public 
lectures of Swami Nityanand and Professor Rajaram Shastri Bhagwat. | 


44, ‘The ill-feeling between the Marathas and the Brahmans of Kolhapur 
Davdacdega (01), S802 still continues, The Marathas are evidently gaining 
0 ee ee strength as they grow in enlightenment, and feel the 
consciousness of being independent. Ill-feeling is 
always to be deprecated, but it is time all the backward classes revolted 
against the religious tyranny of the Brahmans. The Brahmans without doubt 
are the greatest obstacle to the progress of the backward classes. They do 
nothing for them, and seek to thwart what others do for them. That the back- 
ward classes should recognize this and seek their liberty isa thing to be 
encouraged. But while this development ofa spirit of independence among 
the lower castes is going on, the Brahmans would do well to change their 
present suicidal policy, which in time must gradually lessen their influence 
over the masses, and try to retain their power not by working upon the super- 
stition of the ignorant people, but by showing gratitude for the help given to 


them.” 


45. Intrigues and chicanery are rampant in many of the Native States 
of Kathidwar, and it is much to be regretted that 

a oo a should have failed to do all that lay i 
practice In K athiawar to set overnment sou ave al v 0 oa la ay in 
up Spurions heirs to the gadis their power to check the evil. It is said that some of 
of Native States, _ the Chiefs, who have no legitimate issue, manage 
sean bo Dek, “imayat’ to set up false heirs to their gddis by giving large 
bribes and douceurs to corrupt poliical officers, 
We are not prepared to condemn the morality of these officers, but we cannot 
help saying that the Kathidwdr public have strong grounds for erediting 
the above allegation. We are in a position to state thata Second Class Chief 
in Kathidwdr is at present busily engaged in an intrigue to set up a spurious 
heir to his gédi, and we are prepared to furnish full particulars of the 
case to Mr. Quin, Political Agent. But we prefer to wait and see if the 
Agency autliorities move in the matter of their own accord, as it is surely 

incumbent on them to do. 


46. The State of Bhivnagar is at present reaping the bitter fruits of the 

: extravagance of the late Maharaja, who used to 

_ Alleged maladministration squander large sums of money in patronising foreign. 

gion ee nésati (66) ers and nou-Hindus. The State is in debt to the 

wa. > tune of sixty lakhs of rupees. The present Maha- 

raja and his Divan can keep but imperfect control 

over the subordinate officers of the State, who tyrannise over the subjects at 

their sweet will. ‘he Police Department in the State is deplorably mismanaged 

and corrupt, and the people are in constant anxiety about the safety. of their 

lives and property. The Chief is leading a life of luxury and pleasure and 

whiles away his time in the company of good-looking boy-actors, when it is his 

clear duty to take prompt steps with a view to improve the administration of 
the State. | 


47. Lord Curzon has abandoned his imtention to visit Indore during 
his winter tour. This change in His Excellency’s 
Lord Curzon and His original programme is said to be due to an un- 


Signpeee the Maharaaj Hol- fortunate and impolitic communication believed 


to have been addressed by His Highness the 
udh@ruk (41), 20th Oot. 4 5 
eee eee Holkar to His Excellency, intimating that His 


ol 


Highness would not be able to receive His Excellency during his visit 
to Indore as the administration of the State was not in His Highness’ 
hands. If this be true we must say that His Highness has acted unwisely in 
thus giving offence to His Excellency. It is natural that the dependent posi- 
tion ‘in which His Highness ‘finds himself at present must be humiliating in 
his eyes, but it is necessary in such matters to keep one’s feelings under proper 
restraint. Ifthe Viceroy had visited Indore, His Highness would have obtained 
an interview with His Excellency during which he could have made a represen- 
tation of his grievances and there was a chance of his regaining his proper 


influence in the State. But he has, by his indiscreet communication, lost this 
chance for ever. 


48. “The Sangli State, which was deprived of its popular ruler in Decem- 
ber last, had to remain without a ruler for the past 
Remarks on the questionof ten months. No doubt the State was under an 
finding an hoir to the gédi administrator appointed by the British Government ; 
of the Sangli State. , cays 
Mahrdtta (8), 19th Oct, ; but there was no recognised heir to the gddi in 
Sudharak (41), 20th Oct, existence. The late Chief died without exercising his 
right of adopting an heir to his State. The result of the 
omission was not only that the younger Ranee was induced to pretend pregnancy 
and thereby to postpone the adoption of a suitable boy by the elder Ranee, but 
that the British Government have had one more opportunity of asserting their 
right to install a boy of their choice on the gddi before he was given in adoption. 
The legal and reasonable period within which the younger Ranee might be 
expected to give birth to a child being over, the European nurses, who were 
employed by Government to attend on her during her alleged pregnancy, have 
now been withdrawn; and arrangements will soon be made for giving a boy 
in adoption to the elder Ranee. But perhaps a formal adoption is not 
necessary. For, there are at present living two young boys who are direct 
lineal descendants of the late Shrimant Bhau Saheb Sanglikar, who was adopted 
by the father of the late Chief before the latter’s birth; and the elder of them 
has a clear right to the gddi even without adoption.” [The Sudhdrak makes 
similar comments and observes that in such cases Government practically 
nominate an heir to the throne and that the adoption is but a sevondary 
and superfluous ceremony. The paper remarks that a time may soon come 
when Government will nominate heir3 to the gédis of Native States in the same 
way as they make appointments to certain posts under them, viz., by publishing 
a notification in the Government Gazette. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


49, ‘We are glad to be able to announce that a sitting of the Provincial 
Social Conference will be held at Sholapur on or 
_ Provincial Social gbout the ith instant. Dr, R. G. Bhandarkar, 
ee ee et whose fame as a social and religious reformer is only 
‘an ee equalled by that of his deep scholarship in the ancient 
literature of our race, has kindly consented to preside 
over the deliberations of the Conference, and we can safely say that if the 
various Social Reform Associations in the Presidency are mindful of their duty, 
and are earnest about their mission, there is absolutely no reason why the 
Conference at Sholdpur should not be as great a success as any of its predeces- 
ee The programme of the Conference is on the whole a modest one, 
and there is nothing in it that will be really unacceptable even to the strictly 
orthodox Hindu. We fervently hope that the Conference will be numerously 
attended by representatives from the whole Presidency,” 


50. ‘A public meeting of local social reformers and others taking interest 

‘ , aarere in the Social Reform movement was held on Friday 
. remanded din connection 2a8t at the Bholanath Ladies’ Institute with Rao 
with the ensuing session of Bahadur Lalshanker Umiashanker in the chair, At 
the Indian National Social this meeting it was resolved to invite the leaders 
Conference. a of the Indian National Social Conference to hold the 
Praja Bandhu (23), 19th oy session of the Conference at Ahmedabad on the 


Oct., Eng. cols. 26th December in the Congress Mandap. A large and 
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influential Reception Committee consisting of nearly 100 ladies and gentlemen 
was also formed, with Rao Bahadur Lalshanker Umiashanker as-Chairman. A 
formal letter was addressed to the Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, 
- General Secretary of the Indian National Social Conference, requesting him to 
ask all Reform Associations throughout the country to elect delegates to the 


Conference, and submitting for his approval over a dozen questions for discus- 
sion at the Conference.”’ 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 26th October 1902. 
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90 | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum ae PE ne ...} Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman);| 326 
| 39, 
91 F | Bramhodaya eee ope, Kolhapur | seal Fortnightly a SOF cee pape 
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92 | Chandanshu bee .| Tasgaon -o| Weekly ... _ Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- sa 
| shasth Brahman); 31. 
93 | Chandrakdént ,.. ee! Chikodi st DO. 40s .| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh4dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| pawan Brahman); 38. 
94 | Chandrodaya ve) Chiplun, Do, -.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 250 
Brahman) ; 30. 
95 | Chikitsak... + ees) Belgaum oA eS | Ab&ji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Maritha);| — 600 
| | 40. 
96 | Chitragupta --| Karad ... Raia 2 .| Jagannath  Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda es 
| | | Grédhman) ; 36. 
97 | Dakshin Vritta ... .. Kolhapur | Do. wo Sad4shiv Vithal P4rasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 129 
! | gseniya Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 65. 
98 | Deen Mitrit «| Bombay... | 00. ..., sadaéshiy Vishvanath Mayadev; Hindu) 1,000 
| | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
99 | Deshakdlavartaman ...! Erandol ot aa ...| Mah@dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Degshasth 212 
| | ' Brdhman), 3. 
100 | Dharwar Vritta ... ...| Dharwar 1 es ... Rao Saheb Ant&ji Ramchandra Joglekar;| .800 
| | | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 54. 
101 | Dnydn Sagar .| Kolhapur il TS. ae por Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 250 
, | | man); 38. 
102 | Gurékhi ... ..., Bombay... sa} DO, ... Vinayak Narayan Bhite; Hindu (Karh4da! 2,400 
| | | Prdhman) ; 42. | 
103 | Gurékhi ... se le ve Daily oes! Do. do. 5,000 
| 
104 | Hindu Punch .. ...| Thana .... Weekly ... ... Shridhar Vaman SAthaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 800 
_ Brahman) ; 38. 
105 | Jagadddarsh ...| Ahmednagar Do. eer KAshinaéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
| pawan Brdéhman) ; 52. 
106 | Jagadhitechchhu ... Poona Do. ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 3,200 
| | _ wan Bra&hman) ; 72. 
107 | Jagatsamdchir ... ...' Thana ee | Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdayasth 400 
| | | Prabhu) ; 38. 
108 | K4Al vert POONA... 4] Do. ..| Shivrim Mahddev Par@njpe, M.A.; Hindu) 3,000 
| : | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 
109 | Kalpataru... ...| Sholazur oo Do. ...| Govind Narayan Kdkade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | | Brahman) ; 465. 
110 | Karmanuk cee! POONAs es ost - DO ...| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 3,500 
| | Brahman) ; 3). | | 
111 | Keral J<okil ...| Bombay... ... Monthly mf ra Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda' 2,000 
3 : | Sraliman) ; 47. 
112 | Kesari .... Poona wee Weekly ee | Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 23,000 
| ! (Chitp4wan Brahman); 45. 
113 | Kh4éndesh Chitragupta .... Dbulia ,.. | Do, . Bhanu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman) ; 2. 
114 | Khdndesh Vaibhav ot ee en ce Seana ...| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 000 
| | | pawan Br4hman) ; 52. 
115 | Kumta Vritta ..| Kumta . east te »o. Lakshman Babur4o Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 75 
: Brakman) ; 44. 
116 | Lokamata .. se = oe | Venguria ie Do. oy Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| | Brahman); 25. | 
117 | Lokaseva ... ove ano TARR aide uy Bes | Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan 150 
| | Brahman) ; 38. 
118 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ,, Sdtdra ... ad Do. .. «| PAndurang B4biji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 160 
| | 36. 
119 | Moda Vritta Re ef  eetiaeea © | ee 4 K4shinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,500 
| Bréibman) ; 46. 
120 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... = Daily... «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 41. 
121 | Mumbai Vaibhav oe aaa Weekly .. see Do. do. 1 2 7e6 
122 | Nagar Sam4chér.., »-.| Ahmednagar ,,.} Do. .., ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
123 | N&sik Vritta ... woe NASIK ,., cs iy > eae ,..| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Brahman); 27. 
i 
124 | Nip4ni Vaibhay ... ...| Nipani ,., ee ee ~~ "(Bab a Vijtpurkar; Hindu 83 
Brébman). 
126 | Nydy4 Sindhu .,.  .; Ahmednagar ,.,) Do. ... «| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth 400 
Brihman) ; 30. 
126 | Pandhari Bhushan | Pandharpur ...| Do. se see, Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
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127 | Pandhari Mitr& ... .|Pandharpur _ ,,,} Weekly .., ...| Govind Sakh4rim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahman) ; 39. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav... .| Vadgaon Do. .. — «..| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
Br #hman) ; ; 36. 
129 | Prahodh Chandrika +} Jalgaon shor So es .| Nar@yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu /Deshasth 200 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
130 | Prabodh Ratna... .| Barsi .| Monthly .| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 51 75 
131 | Pratod .| Isl4mpur .| Weekly .. -| Ramchandra Nira@yan  Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
(Karhd4da Brahman) ; 40, 
132 | Prakashak... ove eo} Bijapur ... Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman); 
20. 
133 | Raghav Bhushan | Yeola Do. ..|Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 
134 | Satya Mitra eee eoe| Malegaon.. Do. .| Balchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujariti Jain ) ; 175 
28. 
135 | Saty& Shodhak tatnagiri Do. | Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 800 
Brdhman) ; 57. 
136 | Sholapur Sam&ch4r Shol4pur Do. .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamat) ; 45 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... -»» | Shrigonda Do. | Balaébhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. 
138 | Shri Shahu one | Satara oe. Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brab- 100 
man) ; 22 
439 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. | Ramchandra App&4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Braihman) ; 53. 
140 | Sumant | Kardd oe. ed 00. oor ace 
141 | Sudarshan | Ahmednagar Do. .| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Sudhakar nee »| Pen Do. : .| Naréyan Ganesh Mandhk; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brahman); 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh .| Bombay ... Do. 
144 | Vartadarah end .| Malvan ... ick ae, | Ramchandra Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindu 2C'0 
| ) (Gaud Brahman); 19. 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... .| Vengurla evs) 00, »oe| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gand 150 
Brahman); 47. ) 
146 | Vidya Vilas ar .| Kolhapur Do. .| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brihman) ; 47. 
147 | Vidyarthi ... is ooo} Nandurbar Do. wes) Sad4shiv Vaman Mar&the ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
Brahman) ; 25 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar DO. .- sas .| Monthly ..| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni, 600 
: (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
ITindu (Gaud Sari aswat Br dhman). 
149 | Vrittas4r ... ..| Wai .| Weekly ... ; Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 950 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
150 | Vritta Sudha ion ee | Satara Do. | Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman). 
151 | Vy4pari_... as ...| Poona Do .| Nana Déd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 550 
; man) ; 36. 
SINDI. 
152 | Khairkhah Sind ... ee} Karachi Weekly ... .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 er 500 
153 | Muin-ul-Isl4m ... oe tage > ger ae | Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan ; se 
65. 
164 | Sind Sudh4r ae De _| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 = 500 
155 | Sookree ... a ie Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 5 ee 400 
Urpo, . 
156 | Eombay Punch Bahadur .| Bombay. ve) Weekly ... | Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
| Muhammadan ; 48. 
157 Mufid-i-Rozgar ees Do. . Do, eee ) COC cee eee 
158 Sir ae eee Do. eee ° Do. eee eeeeee ee 
189 | Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r oer age <a eos| Daily soe .| Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 48. 
MARA’TH! AND Ka‘NAREBE, 
160 | Chandrika one .».| Bagalkot stil: WE OOUAT big cans Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
, eee 
161 | Karnétak Vaibhav ...| Bijdpur... ...| Do ... ...jAnmaji Gop ord4vur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| “¢ a, Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 40. 
162 | Siddheshvar ee ...| Bdgalkot ints BRO agy sai ors Shivaji Powdr ; Hindu (Maratha) . 125 
| | , 
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MARA’THI AND URDU. 


168 | Champ4vati ise ...| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... »»e| Krishnar&ao Trimbakréo Réjurkar ; Hindu} 125 
Deccan), (Brahman) ; 30. 


164 | Gulbarga Samachar _...} Gulbarga eo) eer ...| Parashram Govind ; Hindu(Brahman) ; 43 " 45 


PoRTUGUESE-K ONK ANI, 


166. 1A Luz csc ses «ee Bombay... ».| Weekly o. ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 ove obi 700 


——— 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in. italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Keport in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©. The system of spelling vernacular wo1ds followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Qf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


Db. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


RIE ag 


enhancer 
N Db P . , . ; | : ° A) Circula- 
Oo Name of Publication. Where published, | K:dition. Name, caste and age of Editor, tion. 
——— g 
7894 | Bakul i | Ratnagiri ...| Weekly ...| Hari Dharmaéji Gandhi... es és vee 
| 


/ Nots.—The Bombay Weekly Echo (No. 2) has ceased to exist. 
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1] 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Government of India is at present reduced toa most miserable 
plight. Its condition is not a whit more enviable than 
Comments on the forth- -that of the poor Indian rayat. In other words, the 
coming Delhi Durbar. di : ee : P 
Gujarét Punch (18), 27th lSproportion between its income and expenditure is, 
Oct. comparatively speaking, as great as in the case of 
the humble cultivator. Who does not know at 
the present day that the Indian Government is in debt to the extent of 
Rs. 2,500,000,000 ? Just as a Relief Act had to be passed about a quarter of a 
century ago for alleviating the poverty of the agriculturists,so it is to be feared that 
a legislative measure on similar lines will have to be passed one day to help the 
Government itself out of the mire of poverty and indebtedness. Yet, despite this 
disheartening condition of Indian finances, the authorities have decided to squan- 
der as many as 40 lakhs of rupees on an empty pageant to be held at Delhi in 
January next. Issuch a course just to the Indian people ? Could not some better 
use have been found for this enormous sum of money, which must ultimately 
come from the pockets of the people themselves? Are not myriads in 
the country dying through starvation or for want of proper clothing to 
protect their bodies? Are there not charitable hospitals and dispensaries in 
the country, which stand urgently in need of pecuniary support? Cannot 
more wells and tanks be dug in villages in order to prevent the evils of drought ? 
Why then waste so much money on nautches and entertainments, on 
electric lights and military manoeuvres, on gaudy dresses and artistically 
decorated buildings? Verily such wasteful extravagance is culpable in 
the eyes of man and God alike. [In another place the same paper reproduces 
without acknowledgment the adverse comments made by the Kesari in its issue 
of the 21st October (wide paragraph 11 of the last Weekly Report) on the 
subject . the Delhi Durbar and the proclamation to be read by the Viceroy 
thereat. 


2. Preparations for the Delhi Durbar are at present progressing apace, 
ee _ and we expect that by the end of the year the 
ic osition of the Native Moghul capital will be completely transformed, as if 
iefs at the Delhi Durbar. hs | a — — 
Gujarati (16), 26th Oct, y the magic of Alladin’s lamp, from a ruined and 
dilapidated city into a veritable paradise. So far, 
well and good, But let us see what position will be assigned to Native 
Chiefs at the Durbar. Government have issued invitations to the Chiefs on a 
liberal scale, but it would be foolish for usto gointo an ecstasy of joy on 
this account. If we look deeper into the question, we are sure to find that 
such an attitude on the part of Government is prompted by the secret motive of 
degrading the Chiefs in the eyes of the whole world. Impartial writers of Indian 
history are of opinion that the British were able to conquer the country, not 
by the sword, but chiefly through the help voluntarily accorded to them by the 
Native Princes. Till the end of the 18th century the position of the Native 
Princes was in no way subordinate, in a political sense, to that of the British Gov- 
ernment. But since then the British authorities have been stealthily pursuing 
the policy of branding the Native Chiefs with the badge of political inferiority. 
And, at the ensuing Delhi Durbar, Lord Curzon will finally set the seal of 
his approval on this policy. If the Chiets of old had anticipated that the 
British would so soon forget their services and that their descendants would 
be treated as if they were mere idiots and figure-heads, they would have 
hesitated before coming forward with alacrity to lend their assistance to 
British arms. At the Delhi Durbar the Chiets will be made to bring up the 
rear of the Viceregal procession, and some of them will be compelled to serve 
the Viceroy in a menial capacity. ‘This must certainly be humiliating to their 
sense Of self-respect, for although the Viceroy passes as a high dignitary so long 
as he rules over this country, he will, after his return to England, take his 
proper place in society as an ordinary citizen. However eloquently the Viceroy 
may talk of Imperial unity and so forth, we are sure the Durbar will only serve 
to bring home to the minds of the Native Chiefs that they occupy the position 
not of independent Princes but of subordinate feudatories in the Imperial 
system, and will thus tend to loosen the ties of friendship which at present 
subsist between them and the paramount power. 
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3, Whenever a liberty-loving Musalman crosses the path of British 
Se land-grabbers, he is at once dubbed a Mad Mullah 
te: J 18), Boch Ora. by the military politicals. We have had Mad Mullahs 
' galore on the N.-W. Frontier of India, whose alleged 
insanity, however, has morc than once put to shame the keen intellect and 
martial foresight of our military commanders. Why, even the redoubtable 
General DeWet, the hero of many a hard-fought contest in South Africa and 
the most successful tactician on the side of the Boers, was once pronounced 
hopelessly insane by Britannia’s brave warriors; because, forsooth, they could 
not ‘do’ him with all their military skill and personal bravery. Our purpose 
to-day is to chronicle the doings of another Mad Mullah, who has heen very 
much in evidence during the last four years in Somaliland......... It is said 
that owing to his having disturbed the peace of Somaliland, Colonel Swayne, 
with his Somali levies, took the field against him and administered to him a 
good drubbing. But this movement, instead of lessening the activity of the 
Haji, only gave it afresh stimulus, So a second expedition under Colonel 
Swayne was despatched against him and the Haji was given a sound thrashing, 
But no sooner was Colonel Swayne’s back turned upon the Haji than 
the latter resumed his tactics. Andso a third time Colonel Swayne had to 
resume active operations against the Haji, after giving his scratch corps of 
Somali levies sufficient rest. But on this third occasion, too, the net result of 
Colonel Swayne’s offensive operations was as indefinite and doubtful as ever, 
although he was able to repulse the Haji’s attack. There were two 
engagements with the Laji’s force at Krago near Mudag on the 6th instant. 
Colonel Swayne’s losses were Major Phillips, R.E., Captain Angus and 
50 men killed, and Captain UHoward,: Lieutenant Everett and 100 men 
wounded. So, if the Haji was defeated and had to make his escape, he was 
at all events able to exact a very heavy toll from his enemies. The 
affair is, however, much more serious than the first intimation of it led us 
to believe. The = Bombay Ritles, 407 strong, and the 2nd Bombay 
Grenadiers, with a total strength of 751 men of all ranks, left Bombay in the 
R.1. M. 8S. Hardinge on Thursday last; while four companies of the Ist 
Grenadiers were hurriedly despatched from Aden and landed at Berbera on 
Friday. Besides these troops, 100 Soudanese and 100 Sikhs left Mombassa on 
Wednesday and will reach Berbera in two or three days. A section of Native 
Field Hospital No. 65 was also mobilised in hot haste «t Bombay and embarked 
in the P. & O. mail steamer yesterday. All these preparations leave no room 
for doubt that on this occasion, at all events, the so-called Mad Mullah wiil be 
thoroughly vanquished, provided the god of war is favourably disposed 
towards the British, and the Haji himself abstains from giving our men a 
wild-goose chase as he has done many a time during the last three years. 
It is well so far, but we ask what good purpose will this exhibition of Britain’s 
might serve? ‘The coast line, including the ports of Zeila, Berbera and Bulhar 
is in the possession Of the British, and that should suffice for all practical 
purposes. ‘The hinterland has never been conquered by England and the tribes 
inhabiting it have upto this time been allowed to do whatever they pleased. 
The country itself is mostly a sandy desert, and if it is hereafter brought under 
subjection, it will hardly yield sufficient revenue to defray the cost of 
administration. ‘The wisest course under the circumstances would have been 
to let the Haji alone so long as he did not come near the coast. If he ventures 
to show himself at any of the British ports, it would be easy to capture and 
deport him to asafe place, What has been done and what will be attempted 
in the next few days, will simply make the Haji’s position stronger and give him 
a fictitious importance in the eyes of savage tribesmen. What a humiliating 
sight it is for Great Britain to take the field with a strong force against 
an insignificant fanatic with a motley following of half-nude savages! 
The lion went a-hunting one day and bagged—what ? Only a poor half- 
starved mouse.”’ ' 


4, The Kesari observes :—The East Coast of Africa, which projects into 
, | the Indian Ocean and is divided only by a small strip 

Kesari (112), 28th Uct. of sea from the south coast of Arabia, is inhabited by 
a brave, active and intelligent black tribe called the Somalis, The English 
had not even heard of this tribe till they came into possession of Aden in 1839. 
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Even then, the Somalis were not for a long time molested by Huropeans, 
but after the construction of the Suez Canal in 1874, Aden became an 
important port on the coast of the Red Sea, and the English, not liking 
that the port of Berbera, which lies directly to the south of Aden, should pass 
into the hands of any other European power, took possession of it along with 
the ports of Zeila and Bulhar, so that they are at present in possession of the 
entire Somali coast facing Aden. The English, not content with their possession 
of the Somali coast and fearing that the French would occupy the hinterland, 
turned their attention towards that quarter, and by interfering with the affairs of 
the Somali tribes, established a British Somali Protectorate. Though the Somali 
is extremely ignorant and uncivilised, he dearly loves his independence and is 
also animated by a feeling of pride for his religion, which the civilised Euro- 
peans term fanaticism. Under the influence of this feeling, even savage tribes 
are prompted to fight for their independence, as the Somalis are doing at present 
under the leadership of Haji Muhammad Abdulla. The paper then proceeds 
to describe the several encounters and skirmishes Colonel Swayne and his Somali 
levies had with the Haji’s followers and points out that while the Haji was not 
completely beaten because his troops followed the guerrilla tactics of warfare, he 
was able to inflict a severe loss upon Colonel Swayne’s force, that the news of 
this reverse has created a sensation throughout the British Empire and that 
several Native regiments have been mobilised and ordered to take the field 
against Haji Muhammad Abdulla. 
5. “The trouble in Somaliland is not a flea-bite afterall. It seems that 
Colonel Swayne had a tremendous ‘drubbing’ at the 
Phaniz (9), 28th Oct. hands of the Somalis and did not care to proclaim his 
shame from the house-tops......... A sensation has been 
caused in England by the publication of some letters from a member of Colonel 
Swayne’s force. It appears that the expedition was altogether in a tight place, 
that the native levies were ‘funking’ and that the Mullah had captured two 
maxims on the 12th September. The Mad Mullah is thus the master of the 
situation in Somaliland, and we can well conceive the tremendous consternation 
which the news of the disaster has created in military circles in England. As 
usual India is to be drawn upon for troops to fight the Mullah. And yet they say 
that the army maintained at the cost of the dumb millions of this country is not 
in excess of India’s needs. If we can spare troops to take part in British wars 
in South Africa, China and Somaliland at almost the same time, is it not plain 
that the large army in India is kept asa reserve for Great Britain to fall back 
uponin her hour of need? And the Indian tax-payer, who does not get even one 
full meal a day, has alone to bear the expense of maintaining this army. What 
a shame ? ”’ 


6, India once attained the zenith of prosperity through the resolute 
: character and patriotism of her sons, but when the 
raaagede yt > nisigg the latter lost their former spirit and assumed the 
— cchak (132), 24th Oct. 70le of mean mendicancy, the fortunes of the country 
: were brought to a very low ebb. ‘The Boers 
seem to be treading a similar path at present. Finding that their appeal to 
the British authorities for help proved unavailing, they have started on a 
begging tour through HKurope. They have not yet completely lost their fiery 
spirit like our countrymen, and it does not appear that they will continue their 
resent rdle of mendicancy for any length of time. But what guarantee is 
there that they will keep up their lofty ideals? Englishmen are a most wily 
‘people and will leave no stone unturned to gain their own selfish ends. They 
made delusive. promises to us in 1858 but never kept them. ‘They care exclu- 
sively for their own interests and utterly disregard those of the country they 
are called upon to govern, though that country has proved the source of their own 
glory and prosperity. It may perhaps be safely predicted that the Boers will 
ultimately be reduced to the same condition as ourselves. But India has now 
passed the age of tutelage. It is desirable that she should now look after her 
own affairs. Fools only deserve to be dependent on others, 
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7. The Jam-e-Jamshed commenting on the grievances of the Indians in 
South Africa observes as follows :—It is a matter for 
Grievances of Indian set- unspeakable regret that although the British flag now 
tlers in South Alrica. floats over the Transvaal the grievances of the Indians 
Jam-e-Jamshed (64), 28th . : ‘ie, 
Oct.; Akhbér-e-Soudégar (51), 1 that colony still remain unredressed, The Boers, 
29th Oct. who were erstwhile engaged in doing their level 
best to drive out the British from South Africa, are 
granted liberal sums of money by way of compensation for the losses sustained 
by them during the war. Yet, strange to say, no one cares for the grievances 
of—let alone the question of rewarding—the poor Indians who have all along 
stood loyally by the side of the British and had rendered them substantial aid 
during their troubles in South Africa. The secret of this invidious distinction 
made by the British authorities is that they entertain an unconquerable aversion 
to the black races. It is, however, comforting to learn that the British 
Indian Conference has taken up the subject in right earnest and has decided 
to bring it before Parliament at an early date. In the meanwhile what has 
been - the outcome, we may ask, of the negotiations which some time back the 
Colonial Secretary assured us were being carried on by the Colonial Office with 
Lord Milner on the question of the grievances of the Indian settlers in South 
Africa? From the fact that Mr. Chamberlain has hitherto observed a discreet 
silence on the subject, we should not be surprised, if he had ultimately to 
acquiesce in the Colonial view on the subject. We wait, however, to see if the 
visit which Mr, Chamberlain proposes to undertake shortly to South Africa is 
productive of any fruitful results. |The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar looks forward 
with high hopes to Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa which, it is sure, 
will enable the Colonial Secretary to obtain first-hand information about the 
grievances of the Indian settlers and to take suitable measures with a view to 
redress them. | 


8. “The feeling of righteous indignation which the treatment of Indians 

Diks of Fadia CO ten in the South African Republics has excited may be 
wigan I tani (4): Ist gauged by the fact that a public Conference had to 
be convened in England ‘to consider the grievances 

of British Indian subjects in the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies and to 
adopt resolutions and a petition to Parliament on the subject.’ The Conference 
was attended by several friends of India and was presided over by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji. The agitation against the unfair treatment which is still accorded 
to our countrymen in the British colonies has been loud and persistent. ‘The 
fress in India has cried itself hoarse over the subject: the press in England 
has admitted the justice of the complaints and expressed its sympathy for the 
sufferers. Statesmen in India and England alike have strongly condemned 
the short-sighted and ungenerous policy pursued in this matter by the colonies, 
But the lot of the Indians in Natal has remained as bad asever. If our friends 
in Parliament take up the subject in right earnest, justice and fair-play will 
assuredly be extended to our countrymen in the South African Colonies.......... 
By the way, will Mr. Chamberlain, who is shortly proceeding to South Africa 
to solve the problems presented by the termination of the war, look into this 
subject which vitally affects the interests of our countrymen? Or is his 
mission coniined to the investigation of what are known as the ‘larger’ 
questions of the Empire—a term which practically excludes all affairs Indian ?” 


9. ‘The appointment of Sir Antony MacDonnell and Sir William Lee- 
Warner to the India Council may be looked upon 


° f ” : . . : : rf 
RP cane aie A gh oon with the greatest satisfaction by all well-wishers of the 


LeeWarner to the India Country. Irom these two friends India, needless to say, 


Council, 
Rast Goftdar (25), 26th Oct., 
Eng. cols. 


expects much, and it may be confidently anticipated 
that her expectations in this respect will not remain 
unfulfilled. The India Council is the only Council in 
the Empire which is permanently sitting, and which receives no public ap- 
plause as the reward of its labours. There work has not only to be done inces- 
santly but quietly and unobtrusively, The members of the Council have to 
merge their personality in that of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
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and have often to bear the odium of all unpopular measures which that high 
functionary may choose to introduce at the bidding of the Cabinet or at his own 
initiative.......... That membership of the India Council is no sinecure is 
certain, and we look forward, therefore, with confidence and hope on the fresh 


career of usefulness that lies before Sir Antony MacDonnell and Sir William 
Lee W arner.” | 


10. “It is announced that Sir Antony MacDonnell, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces, has been 
Praja Bandhu (23), 26th appointed amember of the Council of the Secretary 
Ost., Eng. cols. of State for India. There is hardly any doubt that 
this announcement wil! be received throughout this country with a feeling of 
genuine satisfaction, Sir Antony is un experienced Anglo-Indian administrator 
with a record of meritorious services extending over thirty-five yearsin this country. 
As is well known, he exhibited while he was in India a good deal of sympathy for 
the teeming millions of this country, and has still, we believe, a warm corner in his 
heart for our countrymen, Providence has given Sir Antony an opportunity of 
turning that sympathy to some practical account and we hope he will not 
miss this rare opportunity. As for Sir William LeeWarncr, who has also 
been appointed to the India Council, unless the future were to belie the past 
in his case, we do not expect any good from him, We should be perfectly 
satisfied, however, if he would desist from lending his assistance to the passing of 
measures detrimental to the interests of the people of this country. But this is 
manifestly hopeless.” 


11. “The London correspondent of the Indian Daily News wires to sa 
that Sir Antony McDonnell and Sir William Lee- 
Phania (9), 29th Oct. ; Warner have been appointed Members of the India 
Opinion (35), 26th Council. The news of Sir Antony McDonnell’s eleva- 
e tion tothe India Council will be hailed with accla- 
mation in this country. The best years of his life have been spent in India, 
and by his practical sympathy with the Indian people and by his noble and 
disinterested efforts to promote their well-being, he has won golden opinions all 
round and has left behind him a name which has become a household word 
with the Indians. Sir William LeeWarner is also a capable man though he 
made himself somewhat unpopular by his caustic criticisms of Indian aspi- 
rations and his efforts to promote a spirit of spurious loyalty among the Indian 
people. There are, however, some decidedly good points about the man 
although in the India Council things move very much lke a glacier and an 
attempt on the part of any individual member to rise superior to his surround- 
ings, is boundto prove a dismal failure. Nevertheless, an infusion of fresh 
blood always tends to the betterment of a fossilised institution, and hence our 
ratification at his appointment also.” [The Native Opinion makes similar 
comments but adds that it would have been desirable from an Indian point of 
view if out of the two appointments one had been conferred upon a well-qualified 
native of this country like Mr. R. C. Dutt. | 


12. The Bible says that the cow has no soul. Englishmen inthe same way 
seem to think that the Indians have no souls and 
Alleged want of sympathy that they do not know their own interests, At one 
on the part of ip. ay time, our people believed that Englishmen had 
tomeei Ot per "aeth the good of the Indians at heart and that belief was 
Oct. confirmed by the Proclamation of 1858, which con- 
tained some pledges to which our countrymen 
attached great importance. But as these pledges have never been fulfilled, 
the Indians have begun t> think that their rulers care very little for them. 
The neglect on the part of the authorities to take adequate precautions against 
the constantly recurring famines and the imposition of export duties on indigenous 
goods prove the truth of the above statement. Indian interests are always 
sacrificed for those of the British manufacturer and the Indians are not admitted 
to the ordinary rights and privileges of British subjects. Do Englishmen 
think that Indians are not human beings? It would certain be India’s grave 
misfortune if they did so ! 
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13. The last Indian Budget showed a large surplus and the coming 
Budget is expected to show' a larger one still. The 
Comments on the agitation Anglo-Indians, ever anxious to feather their own 
of the Anglo-Indiaus for the negtg, are trying to turn this circumstance to their 
abolition of the income-tax. : eae he 
Shri Sayaji Vijay (39), Wnadvantage and are agitating for the abolition of the 
25th Oct. income-tax. The Hnglishman of Calcutta publishes 
a letter in its columns purporting to show that 
the Marvaris are opposed to the tax. This may be true enough, but we must 
look at the question from the point of view not of those, who are comparatively 
well off and able to meet the burdens falling upon them, but of the poor rayats. 
Is it not disgraceful that the Anglo-Indians should endeavour to get rid of their . 
own burdens, instead of advocating the abolition of taxes which weigh heavily ~ 
upon the general tax-payer? Though native merchants, not understanding the 
true significance of the agitation set on foot by the Anglo-Indians for the aboli- 
tion of the income-tax, may be persuaded to join it through ignorance, it is the 
bounden duty of the educated classes and of the Native Press to enter an 
emphatic protest against it. We hope Lord Curzon will not mind the clamour, 
of the Anglo-Indians for the abolition of the income-tax but abolish instead 
some other tax pressing heavily upon the poor rayat, and raise the limit of 
exemption from the income-tax. 


14, It is said that civilisation advances with knowledge, but our conviction 
is that in Western countries the so-called leaders of 
A sample of American the people are persons whose minds are brutalised by 


brutality anda refiectionupon want of culture. Recently a negro at Corinth in 
the motives of the American 


Retin in Feil South America was found guilty of the murder of a 
Moda Vritta (119), 27th White woman and was sentenced by the judge to he 
Oct. | burnt to death. ‘The announcement of this sentence 
was nailed with immense delight by the people, who 

thronged in large numbers to witness the execution of the sentence! As 


persons from long distances were to go to Corinth on the day fixed for the 
execution of the sentence, special trains had to be run for their convenience 
and as even ladies were anxious to witness the spectacle of the negro being burnt 
to death, special seats had to be provided for them, When the spectators had 
assembled, the brother of the murdered woman took up a lighted torch amid 
cheers as deafening as those which greeted King Edward at the Coronation or 
which will greet Lord Curzon at the Delhi Durbar, and set fire to the pile of faggots 
which had been arranged round the condemned negro, who was tied to an iron 
post in the centre. Some of the Christian Missions in India are supported by 
funds from America and missionary organs speak of the ennobling effects 
produced by Christianity upon men. But can we say alter reading the facts of 
the above case that the objects of the missionaries in India are laudable? ‘To say 
so would be as absurd as to assert that a tiger can beget a cow or that thistles 
can produce grapes. 


15, “The Zimes of India advocates the issue by Government of ‘a series 
of small pamphlets, leaflets, or papers in the verna- 
Governmentand the Verna- @ulars specially intended to give information to the 
-_ ager people about the work of the administration and 
oice of India (14), 1st | ay eget 
Nov. ; Native Opinion’ (35), about public questions of moment. They are also to 
29th Oct. contain information on military matters—a subject 
said to be disregarded by the Vernacular Press—and on 
new legislation, along with summaries and explanations of the reports of 
important Commissions, important Viceregal speeches, Ke. It is suggested 
that, besides selling these publications at a nominal price, the Govern- 
ment may supply them free of cost to every library and reading room, 
to village school-masters, and tothe Vernacular Press. ‘The reason why the 
Government is asked to bestir itself in this direction is that ‘the Vernacular 
Press, with one or two exceptions, does not endeavour to explain to its 
readers the work done by Government.’......... We are not disposed to make 
much of what is regarded as a defect of the Vernacular Press,......... It 
cannot be difficult for the editor of a vernacular paper to publish the kind 
of informatoin, which the Government is asked to dilluse among the 
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people. But accounts of irrigational undertakings and similar other matters 
are felt to be so ‘dull.’ Contentious writing, on the other hand, is enlivening. 
Even the readers of English newspapers do not always regard what is most 
informing as the most interesting. Then, again, the native of India is by nature 
more inclined toshed tears than to twirl his moustache. His favourite theme 
is the burden of existence, and the burdenof taxation isa part of that burden. To 
such a clientele, the sufferings of the subjects appeal with greater force than the 
achievements of Government. To that extent the Press only reflects its surround- 
ings and neither the information published by Government nor anything else is 
likely to change the standpoiut of the ruled entirely or to produce a radical 
revolution in the tone of the Vernacular Press. But, if the bright side of the 
administration is presented to the reading public more often than it now is, a 
large amount of appreciation, with a corresponding diminution of misunder- 
standing, of the acts of Government can, no doubt, be secured, Are the means 
suggested, however, adequate to thisend+ There is one great difference between 
the English-reading public and the vernacular-reading public. The former consist 
of men who have, as a rule, received enough of education to understand the 
general scheme of administration. They are able to realise the bearing of each 
problem that may form the subject of a pamphlet on the administration as a 
whole. To a reader who does not follow the general course of events in the 
world, or in his own country, pamphlets on isolated topics relating to the 
whole of the Indian Empire, or even to the province in which he lives, 
will convey very little instruction of which he can make proper use. Many 
a Viceregal speech would be worse than unintelligible to those who know neither 
history nor geography, the ways of other countries and other Governments, and 
the principles of civilised administration generally.......... A utilisation of the 
publications such as are recommended by our contemporary presupposes a level 
of general intelligence and information which has not yet been attained in this 
country. The amount of good that they will do must for the present depend to 
a very large extent upon the use which the Vernacular Press will make of 
them. That the Press will be grateful for the supply of accurate and authorita- 
tive information on administrative questions, we make no doubt; but, whether 
in all cases the information will be used in the way in which our contemporary 
wishes it to be, we shall not be bold enough to predict. Facts must undoubtedly 
carry their own weight, and an argument based on facts may sometimes be so 
cogent that the cleverest editor of a vernacular paper may not be able to shake 
it, But many a reader will rely upon the editorial commentary which will 
inevitably accompany the text furnished by Government. ‘lo the undiscrimi- 
nating reader it may sometimes appear that the Government has been com- 
pletely floored by the editorial combatant.......... It seems to us that asin other 
countries, so in this, it is only a newspaper that can catch a newspaper. In the 
ublic press in this country, the native papers generally present one side of the 
shield, while the Anglo-Indian papers present the other side. European 
_ Missionaries have achieved remarkable success in vernacular journalism in 
Southern India, especially in Mysore, and one of their objects has been to fulfil 
a function similar to that which is discharged by professional Anglo-Indian 
journalists.......... And who knows that their example will not at some 
future time open the eyes of secular Europeans to this new field of 
enterprise. English publishers have already brought out vernacular school- 
books and they may start vernacular journals, toc. Then there will be 
pro-Government papers in the vernaculars as there are now in English, 
There may be no need, then, for Government to publish much of the 
kind of information to which the Times of India refors. But, for the 
resent, we presume that the Vernacular Press will only be too glad if it is 
helped in the way proposed by our contemporary and the Government will also to 
some extent attain its object, though perhaps not in a measure commensurate 
with the cost and trouble.” [The Native Opinion remarks on the same subject 
as follows:—The Times of India improves upon Mr. Thorburn’s suggestion 
about an official organ and suggests instead the publication by Government of 
pamphlets containing information about Government measures and Government 
licy. ‘The supply of such information, says the Zimes, will act as a corrective 
to the ill-directed criticism of the Native Press. We welcome the suggestion of 
our contemporary, but must observe that the utility of the proposed scheme of 
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publications will, ina large measure, depend upon the mode in which it is carried 
out. While illustrated descriptions of the Delhi Durbar may not, for instance, be 
quite acceptable to the Native Press, translations of the Royal Proclamation to 
be read at the Delhi Durbar and of the Viceroy’s speech on the occasion will be 
welcomed by it. | 


16, After all it must be said that the British Government is imbued with 
a large-hearted spirit and with keen sympathy for the 
reastic 7 poorer classes of its subjects. Some wiseacres are 
Abkari policy of Govern- ¢onstantly in the habit of raising a hue and cry 
Deke Mitra (56), 30th that, despite the evil effects of liquor upon the well- 
Oct. ) being of the people, the Indian Government is so 
selfishly bent upon filling its coffers that it imposes no 
restrictions whatsoever upon its sale. Sut the Government pays no heed, and 
rightly so, to such protests. It has a keener appreciation of the wants and 
sufferings of the poor people committed to its charge than its self-constituted 
critics. It knows full well that a person toiling from morn till might feels a 
natural craving for a glass of liquor to ward off his feeling of fatigue and 
to enable him to pass his night in happy slumber. Nothing can be more 
fallacious than the argument about increase of revenue, and so forth, which is so 
often triumphantly trotted out by the Government’s critics. Incidentally 
it must be confessed that Government does derive an increased revenue from 
an increased sale of liquor, but there is not the least doubt that, in allowing 
liquor to be sold unchecked, the Government has its eye solely on the comfort 
and happiness of its poor subjects. 


Sarcastic comments on the 


17. ‘ Replying tothe address of the Jhdnsi Municipality, Lord Curzon 
Deidbiliiy of waking observed that remissions of land revenue and fagawi 
detailed inquiries into the advances are ‘ palliatives rather than remedies, and the 
condition of a few typical Government would greatly like, if it be found possible, 
villages in India, es strike at the root of the evil and do something to 
— a India (14), Ist yelieve the agricultural indebtedness.’ But what is 
the root of the evil? Opinions differ even among 
Government officials, who have worked among the people and acquired vast 
experience of revenue matters. The enquiry asked for by the Famine Union 
has been disallowed. Will it not be possible to hold local enquiries in the 
different provinces through small committees composed of local officials and 
non-oflicials ? Granting that a general enquiry throughout India would arouse 
expectations that could not be fulfilled, will small committees of two or three 
members, making silent enquiries, also be productive of mischief ?P ” 


18. ‘ Qur present Commander-in-Chief ig about to bid farewell to the 

ff Gin oy Shores of India, Weare proud to call him one of 

Sh asangy secobleadt apie tse this land, because it was here that he ,has proved 

of India, himself not only a brave soldier but also a great 

Rit Goftar (25), 26th military administrator. Like Lord Roberts he rose 

Oct, Hag. oom from a mere subaltern to the position of Commander- 

in-Chief of the Indian Army. It must be a source of joy to him to know that 

he hands over the command to his distinguished successor at a time when 

complete peace reigns over the frontiers of India. May he be long spared to 
enjoy the laurels he has won with no end of toil and industry.”’ 


19. “ Lord Curzon’s oratory was again prominently in evidence at the 

: festive table at Simla in honour of our departin 
Vine. | Pp 5 
will : better gg eae” Commander-in-Chief. We cannot but admire the 
entertainment given at Simla elegance of diction which marked the postprandial 
to oa ais vee on harangue in which His Excellency complimented his 
Og Es oy aut (20),.4 military colleague. The speech was no mere 
— concatenation of sweet words flowing in abundance. 
There were many shrewd observations contained therein, albeit veiled in an attrac- 
tive garb which hides the subtle substance beneath. For instance, while they 
have been denouncing in England the incompetency of military officers and the 
woeful want of knowledge about military matters among the young cadets, His 
Lordship informed his audience that ‘ nobody can say that soldieriag in India is 
a& mere pastime.’ And here His Lordship was unconsciously led to make a 
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‘political declaration of faith as to the real use to which the Indian Army is put 

and for which it is maintained. ‘The lessons’ which the military officer ‘learns 
here are practised on distant fields, and he carries the name and reputation of 
the Indian Army on to the battle-grounds of South Africa and up to the walls 
of Peking.’ Thus the Indian Army, as the Congress has often said and as the 
Indian witnesses asserted before the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure, 
is kept in a state of efficiency and activity in order to defend Great Britain in 
her most diste-nt possessions in which, be it noted, India is little interested or 
not interested at all. And yet the selfishness of the British is so intense that 
whenever the exigencies of the British Army require, they feel no com- 
punction to relieve the British exchequer by saddling India with new 
charges. The latest illustration of this attitude is to be found in the attempt to 
foist on this poor country the cost of the increase in the soldier’s pay amounting 
to £7,86,000! There was also another Viceregal declaration which in its uncon- 
scious naivete only accentuated the popular belief that the military element 
in the Supreme Council dominates the Civilian. Lord Curzon, of course, said 
that it did not. But this repudiation only confirms the general belief, though it 
may be that at present Lord Curzon’s personality is strong enough to prevent 
the military element from acquiring undue predominance in the Council. But 
remove that personality and we shall again drift into the same condition to 
which Sir David Barbour, Sir Auckland Colvin and the Indian witnesses 
had called the attention of the Welby Commission.”’ 


20. Atthe farewell banquet given by the Viceroy in honour of the 
Native Opinion (35), 26th retiring Commander-in-Chief His Excellency is said to 
a have observed in proposing the health of his distin- 
guished guest that when the day for leaving India finally 
arrives in the career of any Anglo-Indian, he feels sad at heart. ‘There may be 
some, remarked His Excellency, who do not like to stay in India but there are 
many, who feel deep regret at the time of bidding farewell to this country. 
The remark comes upon us with painful surprise. If Anglo-Indians feel sorry 
at the prospect of leaving India, they do not do so because they sympathise with 
the people of this country but because they cannot in their native country lead 
the life of ease and comfort that they have been accustomed to in India. They 
cannot have carriages or punkha-coolies and there will be no State balls or ban- 
quets for them and no hospitality extended to them by Native Chiefs! Even 
Viceroys and Governors after their return to England become common men, 
and to descend from the heights of oriental pomp and luxury to the hard 
realities of ordinary life is no doubt a hard fate. If Englishmen are able to 
live in a luxurious style at I[rdia’s vost, they should at least seek to promote 
the country’s welfare, But we rarely come across Anglo-Indians of this type. 


21. The task of selecting a President for this year’s Congress was beset 
with special difficulties and must have strained the 

The forthcoming Uongress judgment and discrimination of the Congress leaders 
and the Delhi © te to the utmost. The Imperial assemblage at Delhi, 
Cea Oe ee feared, would throw completely into the 
shade the assembly of national representatives to be held un“er more modest 
auspices at Ahmedabad at about the same time, On the other hand, it was 
expected that as prominent and distinguished Knglishmen would visit India in 
large numbers at the time of the Durbar, the occasion would afford a unique 
opportunity to Congressmen to enlist the sympathy of the people of Great 
Britain towards the grievances of their Indian fellow-subjects. It was conse. 
quently felt that in order to utilize this opportunity to the fullest possible 
extent, the Congress needed a President, who could give an effective expression 
to the inner thoughts and aspirations of the rising generation of the 
Indians, and who should, therefore, be a publicist of exceptional calibre 
and brilliant oratorical gifts. The position of the ensuing Congress is, briefly 
speaking, this. At the historical capital of the Moghuls the Viceroy will, 
as the spokesman of Government, loudly trumpet forth the praises of the glory 
and stability of the British rule in India. On the other hand, at Ahmedabad 
the Congressmen will point out how the present system of British administration 
in India tramples upon the pledges given to the Indians from time to time by 
the Imperial Parliament, how it debars our countrymen from sharing 
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the rights and privileges enjoyed by their British fellow-subjects, and how, 
in short, the system tends to keep the Indians in a state of perpetual slavery. 
The responsibilities devolving upon this year’s President being thus of an 
unusually delicate and grave nature, the Congress leaders, it must be 
said, have acted wisely in fixing their choice upon a tried veteran in Indian 

olitics like Mr. Surendranath Bannerji. Mr, Bannerji has throughout his 
whole life displayed unstinted energy and self-devotion in advocating the cause of 
his country, while there is no doubt that he possesses oratorical gifts of a very high 
order. We notice that there is a tendency in some quarters to find fault with the 
present selection on the ground that Mr. Bannerji has already enjoyed the honour 
of presiding over the Congress, but if the claims of individual aspirants for that 
honour happen to have been ignored, it must not be forgotten that the present 
occasion imperatively demands that all personal considerations must give way 
before the higher considerations of public weal. We, for one, have not the least 
doubt that the President-elect of this year’s Congress will discharge his duties 
to the eutire satisfaction of the native public, and we are sure that he will set 
forth the claims of the Indians to a more equitable treatment at the hands of 
their rulers, with a vigour and vehemence which will surpass even the rhetoric 
of the Viceroy in singing the praises of British rule in India from the 
Durbar dais at Delhi. 


22. ‘“ Weare afraid that the proneness of certain leading Congressmen to 
please themselves without regard to the views of the 
Alleged split in the Con- bulk of their confréres would soon result in the collapse 
grams. comp. .. Of the whole movement. Itis, no doubt, curious that 
Karachi Chronicle (6), ‘ page | : 
6th Oct. whilst objecting tothe government of the country being 
conducted on autocratic lines, regardless of the views 
and sentiments of the people, the Congressmen themselves should not scruple to 
pose as autocrats, and scorn to be guided intheir conduct by the views of 
their followers. If this be not inconsistency, we do not know what that word 
means. Surely, in the Congress, if anywhere, personal rule ought to be strongly 
deprecated, and anything like a dictatorial spirit should be altogether out of place. 
And yet in the Congress camp this spirit seems to be more in evidence than it is 
elsewhere. Thus whilst the bulk of the Congress partv have been debating among 
themselves as to whether they should have Mr. Mudholkar of Amraoti or the 
Rev. Kali Churun Bannerji of Bengal as their President this year, Messrs. 
Mehta, Wacha and Setalwad, the Congress triumvirate in Bombay, ride down 
in all their glory to Ahmedabad, and declare the Honourable Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji as President of the coming Congress. They have such supreme 
scorn for the opinion of the bulk of Congressmen that before making this 
declaration they did not even consider it worth their while to take counsel with 
the latier or take them into their confidence. They have reduced the Congress 
to a close oligarchy, and self-respecting men have no other course open to them 
but to hold themselves aloof from the movement altogether.” 


23. ‘*Congresses and Conferences are held every year to discuss the various 
political questions having or supposed to have con- 
nection with the interests of the dumb people of the 
Conferences represent tho To alay mind they appear to entail a sheer 
views of the masses in [ndia ? : 
Marétha Din Bandhu (34), Waste of large sums of money, which could otherwise 
28th Oct., Eng. cols. have been better utilised towards ameliorating the con- 
| dition of the starving poor. No doubt these gatherings 
afford an opportunity to the leaders of different localities for an interchange of ideas 
on matters of interest. But then the advantage gained is quite insignificant as 
compared with the great sacrifice of money involved We, on our part, 
believe that these bodies would never be productive of any material advantages, 
unless their present constitution and mode of working is materially changed 
so as to render them truly representative. It is alleged by the opponents of 
the Congress that the Congress agitation is fomented by the discontented 
members of the educated class in India, and has no support whatever from 
the general masses who are quite contented with their lot, This allegation 
is not without foundation. The agitation which our Congressmen are carrying 
on is only one-sided.......... The majority of our population is plunged in total 
ignorance, and consequently it is the duty of our so-called leaders to enlighten 
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them by providing them with the requisite means of education....., But then who 
are our leaders on this side of India? The Brahmins pose themselves as the leaders 
of aj] castes and creeds, but are really trying to trample upon the rights of the 
non-Brahmin classee and ta kick them down! Otherwise, why should they 
protest against the certain appointments being reserved for members of the back- 
wardclasses, which is the only direct way to inspire them with new life and to 
enable them to raise their status?......... Do these self-styled leaders deserve 
to be leaders at all? What we want here to impress upon the minds of our 
readers is that those that make attempts to secure political equality at the hands 
of foreigners should first give social equality to their own brethren and try to raise 
their status. Our Congressmen, we confidently affirm, would succeed in gaining 
the ear of the Government, only if they are backed by members of all castes 
and creeds, and this help they will never be able to get unless they earnestly 
try to promote the regeneration of all castes and creeds.”’ 


24, Our readers know already that the Bombay Provincial Conference 
had to be held at Sholapur at the eleventh hour, and 
pracy ee last the people of that town deserve special credit for the 
Kesari (112), 28th Oct. excellent arrangements made by them at such short. 
notice to make the session of the Conference a 
complete success. One important feature of this year’s Conference was 
that a good many speakers delivered their speeches in vernacular because 
the people of Sholdpur insisted from the outset that at least one 
speech on each resolution submitted to the Conference should be delivered 
in vernacular to enable the whole audience to follow the proceedings and to 
create more sympathy in the public mind towards the Conference. We 
rejoice at this welcome departure from the usual practice, The interest 
shown by some of the wealthy inhabitants of Sholapur in the move- 
ment also merits a word of praise, while the lesson set by the local authorities 
in not brinzing any obstacle in the way of the Conference deserves 
to be copied elsewhere. The President of the Conference dealt with a number 
of important questions in his inaugural address. Exception might legitimately 
~ be taken to Mr. Sctalwad’s views on some of these, but he deserves to be thanked 
for having fearlessly placed them before the Conference. Mr. Setalwad thinks 
that Congresses and Conferences should meet only for two or three days in the 
year and that it is the business of the Press and of public bodies to agitate 
political questions during the rest of the year. ‘The function of Congresses 
and Conferences,’ said Mr. Setalwad, ‘issimply to give a unanimous and 
authoritative expression to views about which there is a consensus of 
opinion in the country or the province.’ It is certainly our misfortune 
that such a narrow view of the functions and scope of Conferences should be 
set forth from the presidential chair. If Conferences and Congresses are to 
meet only for afew days every year, where is the necessity of providing 
permanent centres for them? What justification would there be for the 
existence of the British Congress Committee in England and the Standing 
Congress Committees in India? Why should Mr. Nundy have been 
appointed permanent Secretary to attend to the work of the Congress? 
We do not think that Mr, Setalwad’s views on the subject will find 
general acceptance. The responsibility of carrying on sustained political 
agitation throughout the year undoubtedly rests on the Congress, 
which is commonly looked upon as the first and foremost among thv 
political associations in the country, and it is simply foolish to sup- 
pose that any amount of ingenious quibbling will free the Congress from the 
reproach hurled against it that its work in the past has been far less productive 
of permanent results than what it ought to be. Though we differ from Mr. 
Setalwad on this point, we are sure that his views on other topics such as the 
duties and loyalty of the educated classes will find universal acceptance. 
All thoughtful persons will agree with him that it is not at all necessary for 
a body, which meets merely to point out the defects in the administration, to 
sing the praises of Government on each and every occasion. We are gratified 
to find that one of the resolutions passed by the Conference recognised in 
grateful terms the services rendered by the Honourable Mr. Parekh to 
the public cause. After this resolution was adopted, Mr, Parekh brought 
cox 1539—6 
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forward another resolution and in doing so spoke out freely about the abuses 
levelled against him at the last Council meeting by his friend the Honourable 
Mr. Monteath. Those who watched Mr. Parekh’s face while he was deliver- 
ing the above speech must not have failed to form an idea of the annoyance that 
the authorities must be causing him, While he was explaining from his own per- 
sonal experience how the officials attempt to conceal or distort the truth, how 
efforts are made to prejudice the mind of a judge and how the long and powerful 
arm of Government is ready to support Government officials and how the same arm 
is employed in intimidating impoverished cultivators, it wasevident from every 
word that he spoke how keenly he felt for the miserable condition of the rayat. 
We repeat the remark made by us last year that it is not desirable that the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference should be conducted in haste. Whatever the main 
object of the Conference, one important advantage derived from it is the oppor- 
tunity it affords for increased intercourse and mutual sympathy. It is needless 
to say that this object cannot be secured, if the business of the Conference 
is despatched with haste as was done this year. 


25. ‘The Bombay Provincial Conference was for some time this year 
roa i. sink in the position of a ‘ wandering guest, ’ until Shol4pur, 
tial addvess of Mr, sotalwada Wbich is happily free from plague, offered to accom- 
at the lass Bombay Provin- modateit. Its proceedings commenced yesterday with 
cial Conference. | the delivery of the presidential address by Mr, Chiman- 
Gujardti (16), 26th Oct, Jal H. Setalvad, who was elected President of 
ang: om the Conference. The speech is marked by sobriety 
and moderation combined with candour and outspokenness. It is an 
instructive, able and well-conceived address which traverses in some respects 
for the first time, so far as the Provincial Conference goes, ground not taken up 
in the previous presidential addresses, It deals with eight or nine subjects. 
The subject of judicial administration in the Presidency proper, in Sind and in 
Kathidwar and other Agencies which was prominently brought forward by the 
President is a question of the highest importance, and with the experience and 
training of a successful lawyer, Mr. Chimanlal dealt with it in a manner 
which ought to arrest the attention of the public as well as of Government....... 
Amongst other topics dealt with in Mr. Chimanlal’s speech are the questions of 
the separation of judicial and executive functions and the reform of Indian Uni- 
versities. In theconc)uding portion of his speech Mr. Setalwad defined the scope 
and functions of our Conferences and Congresses and vigorously vindicated the 
loyalty of the educated classes It is satisfactory to find that Gujaraét has 
this year supplied a President to the Conference like Mr. Chimanlal, who by 
his conciliatory and able treatment of important questions has kept up the repu- 
tation of the Presidency for sound judgment and moderation,............ 
In his recent speech in defence of the Delhi Durbar, as on former occusions, 
Lord Curzon had eloquently dwelt upon composite patriotism, Imperial unity and 
solidarity, membership of the same body politic and fellow-citizenship of the 
same Empire. As flowers of rhetoric, all of us admire these sentiments as well 
as their author. But Indians, so long as they are made to bear only the burdens 
and responsibilities without sharing the privileges and glory of the Empire, must 
be excused if they donot wax excessively enthusiastic over inane platitudes, or 
are not disposed to dance with joy over beautiful expressions which have no 
substratum of reality behind them. What is the position of India and the 
Indiansinthe Empire? Mr, Chimanlal showed by the light of concrete instances 
how the people of India are treated in England and in the British Colonies, 
In their own country, their voice counts for nothing. The restrictions which 
dcbar them from admivistering their own affairs instead of being diminished, 
are being daily multiplied. We have no doubt that once more at the Delhi Durbar 
the Indian public will be treated to beautiful word-pictures of Imperial unity 
and solidarity. But Lord Curzon is a talented and well-read statesman. He has 
a keen insight into human nature. He knows that the people of this country are 
not like the native inhabitants of the Soudan or South Africa, but are intelligent 
and shrewd enough to thoroughly understand the inner springs and motives which 
underlie the actions of authorities, even though these might be veiled by fine 
external garments, It is necessary to ask even His Excellency Lord Curzon to 
bear this in mind and to remember Bishop Butler’s warning that‘ the repetition 
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of great sentiments without the habit of applying them in practice weakens the 
sentiments themselves,’ and may we add, ceases to have any influence upon 
those to whom they are addressed, and exposes those who utter them to the charge 
of insincerity and hypocrisy. One of the most important questions to which 
the President invited fhe attention of the Conference was that of 
judicial administration in the mofussil. This is, we believe, the first time that this 
important subject has been so prominently noticed in a presidential address 
at a Provincial Conference. Only afew weeks ago we drew the attention of 
Government and the learned Chiof Justice of the High Court to the gradual 
deterioration that is taking place in the efficiency of the District judiciary. 
District Judges are called upon to hear appeals against the decisions of experi- 
enced Subordinate Judges and their decisions on questions of factare final. The 
proposed amendments in the Civil ProcedureCode presuppose the presence of duly 
qualified and competent judges in District Courts, This assumption, however, is 
not well-founded. The judicial training received by Civilians under the present 
system is of a most unsatisfactory character. On the other hand, the subordi- 
nate judiciary and the Bar have vastly improved in efficiency and it does not 
conduce to the prestige and reputation of the judicial administration that District 
Judges should be inferior to both in point of legal attainments. The present 
anomalous state of things, therefore, urgently calls for a change.’ 


26. ‘The Provincial Conference of this year held its first sitting yesterday 

ae Hind (20), 26th at Sholapur. Mr. Chimanlal H. Setalwad, the Presi- 
re ‘hein sit dent, who is too well-known to require any further 

ee introduction from us, delivered the usual inaugural 
address which was characterised by soundness of judgment and sobriety of 
thought. After a fling at the policy of the‘ paying guests’ so meanly persisted 
in for a time by the Secretary of State, Mr. Chimanlal had something thought- 
ful to say on the coming pageant at Delhi. Referring to the Viceregal state- 
ment touching India taking her proper place in the British Empire he hoped 
that this canting phrase would not simply signify that the country is to bear 
only the burdens and responsibilities of the Empire, Then the speaker plunged 
in medias res, and like an experienced lawyer that he is, expatiated at some 
length on the necessity of improving the judicial branch of the Provincial ad- 
ministration. In doing so he first pointed the many serious defects of our 
civilian ‘boy’ judges and praised, by way of contrast, the ability, acumen 
and legal lore, of the inadequately paid Native Subordinate Judges, His sug- 
gestion was that half the number of judgeships in the Presidency should be 
thrown open to the subordinate judiciary and members of the Bar and the 
other half to Civilians who have gone through a regular legal training, the 
lack of which is a byeword of reproach to the administration at present.......... 
Amongst the other topics dealt with bythe President the rotten Revenue 
Department of Bombay was not forgotten. Mr. Setalwad gave some slashing 
whipping to the autocrats in brief authority in the Presidency and _ pointed. 
out the reforms needed for the amelioration of the oppressed and over-burdened 
rayat, especially of Gujarat, who is at present the béte noir of the Land 
Revenue Department, The much-talked-of Universities Commission’s Report 
was dealt with at the close of the address. The President, in common with his 
fellow-countrymen allover India, condemned the principal recommendations of 
the Commission and wound up the address with the expression of a fervent hope 
that the Viceroy will carry out a true reform in education. Let us hope that 
this hope will be fulfilled,” 


27. “The twelfth Provincial Conference held at Sholipur has proved a | 

Aye an te great SUCCOSS.....,...... The President, Mr, Setalwad, 
oonydn Pratdsh (82), “0 dealt at full length with two questions, The first 
Su SEE: SO question referred to the mofussil judical adminis- 
tration. Mr. Setalwad has discussed this question ably. ‘The Congress and 
the Conference have been hammering at the subject for many years past. 
But their cry has been a cry in the wilderness, Even the Indian Government 
have expressed their opinion about the desirability of the reform. But in 
spite of this consensus of opinion nothing has been done as yet, Government 
bring forward the excuso of want of funds which has been shown to be false 
by native publicists especially by the Honourable Mr, Mehta. We are of 
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opinion that the secret cause of the unwillingness of Government to effect this 

highly desirable change is the bugbear of prestige which has come in the way 
of many a reform in the Indian administration. Government are afraid that 
if a separation of judicial and executive functions is effected Revenue officers 
would lose their prestige and their hold on the minds of the masses of India, and 
find it difficult to collect revenue, But is this fear really justified? ‘The 
Indian people are proverbially known to be law-abiding. They respect all 
Government servants high or low, executive or judicial. So, in our opinion, 
this fear of loss of prestige is groundless. On the other hand, we have no doubt 
that if this separation of judiciai and executive functions be effected, it will 
save people much inconvenience, annoyance and hardship, which they have to 
suffer under the existing system. ‘The second important topic exhaustively 
dealt with by Mr. Setalwad in his address is the report of the Universities 
Commission. He shows clearly how the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, if carried out, are calculated to retard the progress of higher 
education in India. Mr. Setalwad has drawn a striking contrast between 
the noble views of eminent Anglo-Indian educationists of the older generation 
and the narrow views of the latter-day officials,......... A careful observer 
of current events is tempted to contrast the attitude of the British officials 
of old with those of the present generation towards the aspirations of edu- 
cated Indians, very much to the disparagement of the latter. Really when 
we contrast the attitude of the English at the time of the American War 
of Independence with that which they displayed at the time of the South 
African War of Independence, when we contrast the noble zeal of the 
English statesmen in the matter of the emancipation of slaves all over 
the world with the ignoble apathy of the present-day English statesmen in the 
matter of the cruel and unjust treatment of the Indians in the British 
Empire itself, we are almost inclined to lapse into pessimism and to say 
that the present success achieved by England in expanding her Empire is 
only the effect of accumulated strength, wealth and prestige and not 
of the intrinsic virtues of the nation. We are aware that in the life of a 
nation a few generations are insignificant, that the present phase of the English 
mind may be transitory and that the vital spring of national character 
might still be pure and unsullied at its source. Itis this belief that sustains 
all our constitutional agitations......,... If the addresses of the Presidents 
of Conferences and Congresses would but lead Englishmen to consider 
whether the English statesmen of the present generation are departing from 


the noble traditions of their predecessors, they will have more than fulfilled 
their purpose.” 


28. “ We heartily congratulate our public-spirited friends of Sholdpur on 
Indu Prakésh (33), 27th the zeal and pluck they have shown in undertaking 
i tia at the eleventh hour to hold the Provincial Conference 
there and in carrying out the entire programme 
successfully. It is a pleasure to find so much public spirit in the mofussil. 
We are also glad to find that the President of the Conference—Mr, Chimanlal 
H. Setalwad—acquitted himself creditably in discharging the duties entrusted 
to him. People have complained that several senior men of longer experience 
and more widely established reputation have been passed over and possibly the 
prospect of their taking the chair at future Conferences has been finall 
closed by the present nomination. It is enough to mention names like those of 
the Hon. Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Kt., and the Hon. Mr. D. A. Khare 
amongst Deccani Hindus, Dewan Bahadur Ambalal Sakarlal Desai amongst 
the Gujarathis, the Hon. Mr, Ibrahim Rahimtulla amongst the Muhammadans, 
to show that the complaint referred to is far from being groundless. And 
what of the Hon, Prof. Gokhale who won guch splendid laurels recently at the 
Supreme Legislative Council? We hope the selection will henceforth be 
made in & way which will not give room for dissatisfaction. But we ought to 
be constitutional above everything else and accept gracefully what has been a 
Sait accomplt. Let, us, therefore, turn to Mr. Setalwad’s address, After 
referring to the loss sustained by the Presidency during the last year by the 
death of several prominent publicists, Mr. Setalwad touched upon the King’s 
Coronation and the termination of the prolonged and lamentable war in South 
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Africa. He next dealt with the hotly debated and even now not quite happily 
settled question of ‘The Empire’s paying guests,’ The incident is important 

inasmuch as it teaches us two lessons, said the President. It proves, first, that 

the India Council exists only for evil and deserves total abolition. We, for 

one, would rather like the Council to be improved rather than abolished. The 

other lesson to be learnt ‘rom the incident, according to Mr. Setalwad, is that 

the English people are justice-loving and that in appealing to them for the redress 

of Indian grievances we would not be appealing in vain. There is no doubt hope. 
and encouragement in the fact that we do sometimes get justice at the hands of 

the British nation when we appeal to them in the proper manner. A corollary 

of thisisthat we should concentrate and devote our energies in properly instructing 
the British public on matters Indian, Our leaders, therefore, will do better 
to direct their energies to only afew select questions of vital importance 
rather than dissipate them in the discussion of a number of questions threshed. 
out threadbare. Mr. Setalwad is a lawyer and that explains the great length at 
which he discussed the whole question of mofussil judicial administration. The- 
quality of our Judicial Officers in the Presidency and outside is fast deteriorat- 
ing and no time should be lost in strongly agitating fora retorm, ‘This is prac- 
tica]ly the only question of a distinctly provincial character which the presidential 
address dealt with. ‘There is reason to regret that the very vital questions 
raised by the Gujarat Revenue Enquiry and that of the conflict between the 
Government of India’s liberality and the unyielding self-complacency of 
the Bombay Revenue Department in the matter of the remission of arrears 
of land revenue were passed over by the President lightly. It would have 
been more in the fitness of things if he had devoted to these subjects a few 
pages in his lengthy address. ”’ 


29. The bulk ofMr, Chimanlal H. Setalwad’s presidential address at the 
es oe ee AR Ve Provincial Conference at Sholipur was taken up 
pat aaaiescoas 4), ist with a plea for certain judicial ref orms and a discus- 
: sion of the Universities Commission’s Report. Much 
of the criticism levelled against the latter will, of course, now have to be 
revised in the light of the explanations contained in the Government of India’s 
letter to the Local Governments, ‘he inconvenience and hardship to which 
the combination of judicial and executive duties sometimes gives rise were 
perhaps never more forcibly illustrated than by the case, quoted by Mr. Setalwad 
from the Bombay Law Reports, in which a trial was carried on at twelve 
different places and occupied a period of nearly nine months. We may, how- 
ever, not readily accept the story of the Magistrate, who is said to have made up 
his mind about the guilt of a certain accused person before trial because he had 
not paid the amount subscribed by him for famine relief. The practice of not 
hearing the parties in an appeal to Government from the Agency Courts 1s 
perhaps not only unjust but also illegal. When recently the Madras Govern- 
ment disposed of a similar appeal without hearing the party, the case was 
brought to the notice of the Privy Council, and their Lordships having com- 
municated their disapproval of the procedure to the Secretary of State for India, 
the latter ordered the Government of Madras to rehear the case. We do not 
know if the Bombay practice has ever come to the notice of the Privy Council, 
but to pass orders in a judicial appeal after merely reading the written state- 
ments of the parties and the report of the court against whose decision the 
appeal is preferred is a procedure which, if it does not violate the written 
statute, at least violates the elementary principles of judicial administration.”’ 


30. It can be safely said that this year’s Provincial Conference has, on the 
whole, proved as successful as any of its predecessors. 

Bombay Samécha'r (53), The inaugural address delivered by the President, Mr. 
28th Oct.; Sdnj Vartamén Chimanlal Setalwad, can favourably compare with 
(75), (64), ae secre: the speeches delivered in the past from the presidential 
: chair. The speech was marked by a sound and 
scholarly: grasp of questions affecting the most vital interests of the people 
of this country. The performance only.adds a feather in the cap of the 
oung publicist, who has already made his mark by the signal services he 
rendered to the public in the local Legislative Council. India urgently needs 


many more publicists of Mr. Setalwad’s type, who might be ready to devote 
con 15389 —7 
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their energies to promoting her welfare and advocating her just rights and 
privileges. [The Sdnj Vartamdn also warmly praises Mr. Setalwad for the 
manner in which he handled some of the burning questions of the day in his 
presidential address. The Jdm-e-Jamshed also speaks in a eulogistic strain of 
Mr. Setalwad’s address and concurs generally with the views expressed by him 
on the topics dealt with in the speech, The paper, however, strongly deprecates 
‘the inordinate length’ of the address and observes that it behoves native 
publicists to refrain from making too severe a demand on the time and patience 
of the public, who, it adds, always prefer terse and lucid expositions of public 
questions to long-winded harangues going minutely into complicated details. | 


31. The following were among the Resolutions passed by the Provincial 
Conference :—(1) That the COonference offers its 

Resolutions passed by the loyal congratulations to His Majesty the King- 
last Provincial Conference. Emperor on his recovery from a_ serious illness 
Kesart (112), 28th Oct. and on his Coronation; (2) that, in the opinion of 
the Conference, the Bombay land revenue system 

is largely responsible for the impoverishment of the agricultural classes in 
the Presidency ; that the assessment on land is unduly high in some places and 
that the rigid mode of collecting it in good and bad years alike and the system 
of individual inquiry still adhered to by the Local Government in the collection 
of land revenue are calculated to bring the indebted agriculturist more and more 
into the clutches of the Sawkar, and that it is necessary, in order to improve the 
cultivator’s condition, to moderate and permanently fix the assessment where it is 
high, to establish agricultural banks for advancing loans at a reasonable rate of 
interest to those agriculturists who are not yet free from debt, and to encourage 
non-agricultural industries with a view to lessen the number of those who 
are at present solely dependent upon agriculture for their means of subsistence ; 
(3) that in view of the steadily increasing poverty of the agriculturists in this 
country and in view of the difference of opinion existing on the subject between 
the official and non-official classes, the Conference, agreeing with the Famine 
Union in England, deems it desirable to make an exhaustive inquiry into the 
economic condition of a few typical villages by appointing a mixed Commission 
for the purpose ; (4) that the Conference, agreeing with other public bodies, dis- 
approves of the regulation fixing the limit of annual admissions of students to 
the Poona College of Science and prays that it is most desirable to make 
arrangements for the admission of a larger number of pupils to the College 
in view of the fact that itis the only institution in the Presidency where instruc- 
tion in Engineering is imparted and in view of the present improvement in the 
financial condition of the Presidency ; (5) that it is to be regretted that Govern- 
ment could not see their way to appoint a native member on the Police Come 
mission and that the Conference prays on behalf of the whole Presidency that 
the Honourable Mr. Pherozshalk Mehta, who has wide experience of the admi- 
nistration of criminal justice in this Presidency, be appointed as a member; (6) 
that a separation of judicial and executive functions is urgentiy called for 
in the administration of the Presidency; that, as suggested in the memo- 
randum drawn up by the Honourable Mr. Mehta, such separation can 
very well be introduced at little cost by entrusting the judicial functions 
assigned to Assistant Collectors, Deputy Collectors and Mamlatdars to Subor- 
dinate Judges, and that the Conference also places on record its opinion that a 
public enquiry should be made as to the feasibility of bringing about this reform ; 
(7) that the Conference disapproves of the present practice of appointing to 
the posts of District Judge, Joint Judge and Assistant Judge, Civilians who 
are not legal experts and have nct gone through a thorough legal training 
necessary for the efficient discharge of the duties pertaining to those posts, — 
and that the said practice, in the opinion of the Conference, is prejudicial to 
an impartial administration of justice in the Presidency; that the Conference 
prays that Government will, at an early datg, be pleased tc introduce such 
rejorms in the judicial administration as to secure the confidence of the people 
and of the Bar in the work of the judicial officers and to free the administration 
of justice from defects as far as possible ; (8) that the Conference admits that it 
is desirable tohave a correct record of rights in land, but that it is opposed to 
the Land Record-of-Rights Bill now before the Legislative Council because 
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the most important details in connection with the said record are not 
embodied in the Act but are to be decided in conformity with rules and 
regulations framed by the executive officers of Government, and also be- 
cause the measure is likely toentail loss and hardship upon the poor and 
ignorant rayat as it places large powers in the hands of the Kulkarnis 
and thereby opens a wide door to corruption; (9) that the present system 
of working the Invome Tax Act leaves considerable scope for improper 
practices, high-handedness and oppression, and that assessments are not fixed 
in accordance with any definite principles; that there is no check upon 
Officials, who are ever eager to raise the assessments without valid grounds; 
that there prevails serious discontent about the mafter among the people 
of this Presidency, especially among the advanced classes, and that the 
Conference, therefore, suggests that a small Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the subject; (10) that the Conference records its sense of deep gratitude 
for the courage and indefatigable zeal shown by the Honourable Mr. Parekh 
in connection with the Gujarit Revenue Enquiry and for the signal services 
rendered by him to the agriculturists of this Presidency; (11) that the 
Conference is of opinion that the recommendations of the Universities Com- 
mission are calculated to retard the spread, and restrict the scope, of higher 
education, and are, therefore, injurious to the general interests of the country ; 
that the Conference views with disapproval especially those recommendations 
of the Commission, which relate to the abolition of second-grade colleges, 
the fixing of a minimum scale of fees, the enforcement of auniform course of 
studies in all Universities, theenlargement of official control over the Universities 
by securing a majority of official members in the Senate as well as the Syndicate and 
the creation of a sort of license for secondary schools by leaving their recognition 
in the hands of the Director of Public Instruction; (12) that the system, 
followed by the Bombay Government, of deciding appeals from tie decisions of 
Political Agents by merely perusing the written statements of the parties 
without giving them a personal hearing, is unjustifiable and opposed to the 
traditions of the system of British justice; and that the Conference prays that 
the Local Government. will be pleased to adopt the procedure followed in this 
respect by the High Court and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; 
(13) that the Conference learns with regret that Government have abolished the 
examination for the Provincial Civil Service once instituted by them for making 
appoiutments to some of the higher posts in the Presidency ; that the Conference 
hopes that Government will reconsider the matter and revive the examination, 
because a competitive examination, in spite of its inherent defects, is 
more useful for the purpose of securing qualified men for the public service 
than the system of pure selection by Government; (14) that the Conference 
reaffirms the Resolutions passed by the previous Conferences in respect of 
Abkari, Salt, Forest and Arms Acts and regarding the grievances of third 
class passengers by railways. 


32. The following is a brief summary of the main points touched by 

Mr. C. H. Setalwad in his inaugural address as Presi- 

vir nected - bya A dent of the twelfth Provincial Conference :—‘ The 
oe A Signy eccinctt expression ‘The Empire’s paying guests’ has become 
Conference. proverbial and but for the strong opposition of the 
Bombay Soméchar (53), Viceroy and the Kinglish Press, the Secretary of State 
27th and 28th Oct. ; Kesart for India and his Council would have immortalised 
tr09y hn fears Kalpatara themselves in history for their success in associating 
: the great Imperial function of the Coronation with 
what was justly called an equally great Imperial scandal. ‘The incident shows 
how potent a power for mischief is the India Council in London. We have from 
Congress platforms pointed out the desirability of abolishing that antiquated 
body of retired Anglo-Indian officials that has always stood in the way of all real 
Indian reform and has, I venture to think, done more than any other factor to 
lead the Secretary of State astray on occasions like the one in question.” Allud- 
ing to the Delhi Durbar, the President observed :—“ It has been said that the 
great function at Delhi will exemplify India’s ‘ New found solidarity,’ will mark 
‘the entry of India into her proper place in international affairs’ and the ‘ frui- 
tion of those aspirations towards unity which her own people were never able to 
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fulfil,’ and will give expression ‘to the real emergence from provincialism.’ 
But, gentlemen, expressions like emergence from provincialism, membership of 
the same body politic, fellow-citizenship of the same empire, entry of India into 
her proper place in international affairs convey noble and lofty sentiments and 
aspirations that are dear to the heart of many an Indian, But, gentlemen, India 
expects that taking her proper place in the empire, the membership of the 
same body politic and fellow-citizenship of the same empire, mean not merely 
burdens and responsibilities but corresponding rights and privileges. Gentle- 
men, India is ready to respond cheerfully to all the calls that may be made 
upon her by what the Viceroy once termed composite patriotism, but 
she trusts that her sons will be treated not only in India but throughout 
the British Empire on that footing of equality that is implied by the expression 
fellow-citizenship of the same empire. In short, gentlemen, what India 
expects is that those noble sentiments embodied in the expressions to which [ 
have referred, should find place not only in speeches and writings but should 
form the main springs of the principles governing the administration 
of the country. Gentlemen, is it quite in keeping with those sentiments 
that Indians should have not only absolutely no voice in the 
administration of their country, but that they should in a great measure be 
excluded from all responsible and higher posts in the administration? 
Leaving aside for a moment what happens in the country itself, what is the lot 
of the natives of India, these fellow-citizens of the same empire, these mem- 
bers of the same body politic, in the great self-governing colonies? They are 
coolies, can only live in locations allotted to them, are not allowed to walk on 
foot-paths and in some places are not allowed to travel first class by the railway 
companies and in others their children are practically not allowed to attend public 
schools, Gentlemen, even the ‘ too tropical imagination’ of the natives of this 
country cannot reconcile all this with the new Imperialism they are called upon 
to realize and glorify. What is wanted is a little less loud talk about a common 
empire and a common flag, for otherwise as Bishop Butler rightly said: ‘The 
repetition of great sentiments without the habit of applying them in practice 
weakens the sentiments themselves.” What India prays for is redemption of 
the solemn pledges given in 1883, amplified in 1858 and confirmed in 1878, but 
which have so long and so woefully remained unfulfilled. What is necessary is 
a proper realisation of that true and nobler Imperialism which means an equal 
participation of the blessings and honours ot the empire by all those within the 
empire, instead of that jingo imperialism, which in the words of my friend 
Professor Gokhale ‘regards the world as though it was made of one race 
only and looks upon subject races as if they were intended to be mere 
footslools of that race.’” Mr. Setalwad then dwelt on the defects in the 
judicial administration in the Presidency, the desirability of separating judicial 
and executive functions, the question of remissions of arrears in the Presidency 
and the Report of the Universities Commission. At the close of his address he 
attempted to vindicate as follows the methods of agitation adopted by the 
Congress and the loyalty of the educated classes in India :—It is charged against 
Conferences and Congresses that, while they pass resolutions pointing out the 
errors and faults of the administration they do not recognize the good points of 


the administration. Now Congresses and Conferences expressly meet for the 


purpose of respectfully pointing out the defects of the administration and 
suggesting methods for its improvement, although it is not quite avcurate to 
say that we do not recognize the good points of the administration. Because we 
criticise Government measures or policy, it does not follow that we are not 
erateful for the blessings that India has enjoyed under British rule. Whatever 
good India has derived by her connection with England, is so fully recognized 
by every Indian that it does not require on every occasion to be proclaimed from 
the house-tops. We meet to criticise Government measures and suggest 
methods of improvement because we Wish that British rule should do greater 
good to the country and become still more endeared to the Indian people. 
{ maintain that we, who meet in Congresses and Conferences and criticise Gove 
ernment measures, and not those who think their patriotism solely consists in 
abusing us and ostentatiously ‘parading their loyalty in season and out of season 
and in gathering at Railway Stations and Bunders to welcome or bid good-bye 
to officers and in giving addresses and organising ovations for high functionaries, 
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are the real friends of British rule in the country. It is the educated classes, the 
products of Indian Universities, the lawyers, the people who organise Congresses 
ani Conferences, although they are not submissive and servile flatterers of Goy- 
ernment, who are the real supporters of British Government and the most loyal 
part of the population. This fact was clearly recognised by Principal Words- 
worth as can be seen by any one who takes the trouble to read the evidence 
which he tendered before the Public Service Commission. Sir Richard Garth, 
who is a Conservative in politics, also said: ‘It seems to me that, so far from 
being in any way objectionable, the Congress affords an open, honest and loyal 
means of making the views and wishes of the most intelligent section of the Indian 
people, known to the Government. We want no secret societies, no Nihilists: 
or Socialists, either here or in India; and I firmly believe that if the Congress 
or any similar institution had existed in India in the year 1857 we should 
never have experienced the horrors of the Indian Mutiny. If our rulers iu 
India, instead of trying to balance themselves on a dangerous pinnacle of despotic 
intolerance, would only descend toa safer level, and invite the confidence 
and co-operation of the people, I believe that they would find the task of Goy- 
ernment far easier in India than Lord Rosebery and his colleagues find it in the 
United Kingdow.’ Gentlemen, true statesmanship lies not in repelling the 
educated classes by distrust, derision and abuse, but in strengthening and still 
further securing their attachment by confidence and sympathy.” [The Kesari, 
the Kalpataru and several other papers of the week also publish extended 
summaries of Mr. Setalwad’s presidential address. | 


33. ‘Lord Curzon’s Police Commission has embarked on a task of great 
at; . magnitude, the importance of which all thoughtful 
pa in gong wanes readers will admit. The problem is one of the hard- 
Poona Observer (10), 29th est to solve, but everyone is sanguine that the 
Oct.; Sultdn-ul-Akhbér (159), labours of the Police Commission will tend to a 
— satisfactory solution of if. To usit appears that al- 
though there is much room for reform in the force, we only display scant 
wisdom in being too hopeful at this Juncture for success in curing the present 
grave flaws inthe relations subsisting between the Police and the pubic. 
There seems, indeed, to be a great deal of misconception as to some at least of the 
important factors to be dealt with. It is taken for granted, in the first place, 
that the Police force is inefficient......... The Police, itis said, do not 
protect but oppress the people. And there is certainly a considerable 
- amount of truth in these accusations, However, it is only fair to suggest that 
the public is at least as much to blame as the Police. The outcry against the 
Police proceeds along Western lines, and implies conditions resembling at an 
rate, if not precisely corresponding with, Western conditions. But the truth is 
that the Police of India have to work under conditions which are quite without 
a parallel in England, or, for that matter, in any civilized Western country. It 
is no violent exaggeration to say that, given the same conditions, the English 
Police would prove almost as incapable of suppressing or detecting crime as 
their much-abused Indian compeers. In England the public co-operates with the 
Police enthusiastically and loyally. Witnesses are always ready and willing to 
come forward and tell all they know. ‘There isa universal law-abiding spirit 
which ranges every honest man at once and effectively on the side of the con- 
stituted agents of justice. So far from this being the case in India, it is nearly, 
if not quite, true to say that exactly the opposite state of things obtains in 
the country ........... The subordinate Committees, which nave been collecting 
evidence in the districts, will present the Commission in due course with a 
mass of material which, so far as we can learn, will go to confirm the 
belief that the weak spot in Police administration was discovered years 
ago and that the costly labour of the enquiry now in hand is likely to 
add nothing to our knowledge. The existing abuses and their sources have 
been known long enough ; the time has now arrived for the remedy. There is a 
general tendency all around, both amongst officials and non-officials, to 
admit that the Police administration in India is highly defective and the 
cause of much misery and oppression to the people, and especially to the 
humble and ignorant classes. That much, as we have said, is not only 
acknowledged, but was known and understood years ago and it isa work of 
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supererogation to go on piling up evidence of this character. The remedy 
is not so easy to arrive at as a diagnosis of the evil. Possibly, perfection 
in the Police is not to be attained and the case of India dag special 
and peculiar difficulties, but that should not deter us from doing our level 
best to cure the Police at least partially of some of its more palpable 
BDUSES,......... The average Police officer thinks that every case must be backed 
with a certain amount of evidence, and if he jcannot get it out of the men 
who really know, heextracts it from more pliable persons who do not know. 
It is highly probable that were the rural populace only to come forward to 
testify truthfully and fully to what they know of a case, we should hear 
no more of that habit of bolstering up good cases with bad evidence, 
which is now one of the chief reproaches brought against the Police. Of 
the more sensational side of the grievance, positive allegations of torture, ex- 
tortion and tyranny, we do not now propose to say much....... Without attempt- 
ing here to examine this large question fully, we content ourselves with 
observing that a priori there is a great probability that abuses of that kind 
should grow and flourish in such a force as the Indian Police. Methods and 
practices which appear to Western philanthropy simply abominable, are pre- 
cisely the methodsand practices which centuries have ingrained in every system 
of Oriental Police, ‘We shudder at the notion of torture; but it is not so very 
long ago that it was freely practised in England, and is even now a recognized 
part of some systems of Latin criminal law. in the East torture was and still is 
practically universal, So, too, is corruption. With inherited proclivities, 
with the sanction of ages of precedent, and in the absence of anything like a 
really outraged popular sentiment, it would be little short of miraculous were 
any large body of Indian Police to be found, who did not on occasion resort to 
torture and who did not systematically and corruptly abuse their official 
powers. ‘These are radical defects, which the investigations of the Police 
Commission may bring into greater prominence.” The Sultdn-ul-Akhbar 
commenting on the last annual Report of the Bombay Police observes :— 
‘ihe report rightly lays stresson the lack of educated natives in the Police 
Department. Under the present system the public are left entirely at 
the mercy of illiterate and unscrupulous policemen, and the only remedy 
for the evil, so far as we can see, is to render the subordinate ranks of 
the service more attractive in point of pay and prospects so as to induce 
educated natives to enter the Department. In our opinion it is the 
pay of educated natives in the Department which is the sore spot in the 

olice administration in India and we fervently hope that the Police Commission 
will suggest adequate remedies to eradicate this evil. ] 


34. “Qur readers are already aware that the High Court confirmed the 

_ transfer of Mr. Tilak’s case from the City Magistrate 

ssacacnae the Adigh Goin of ihe to the Special Magistrate, Mr. Clements, on the ground 
transfer of Mr. Tilak’s case that the former had taken the initiative and sought 
from Mr, Carvalho, City the transfer in the course of a personal interview with 
Eee aos uaee canal the District Magistrate. As the transfer of a criminal 
Mahratla (8), 26th Oct, case by a personal interview is almost unprecedented, 
it seems to have proved extremely interesting to many 

people as a new point of law. When the Advocate-General appeared 
before the High Court to oppose Mr. 'Tilak’s application against the t:ansfer, 
he said that the reasons for the transfer were confidential, and on being pressed 
to pr: duce documentary evidence of those reasons he could not produce any- 
thing beyond a page of the Government Gazette, in which the notification of 
Mr. Clements’ appointment as Special Magistrate had appeared. Properly 
speaking, the application should have been disposed of at this stage; but 
further time was granted and the Advocate-General was asked to produce, 
if he could, a report from the District Magistrate or the Cite Magistrate from 
which the reasons of transfer, if any, could be seen. Four days after this, the 
Advccate-General produced a report from the District Magistrate which at once 
settled all difficulties. It will be remarked that this report was not forthcoming 
on the first day of the hearing of the application though there was apparently 
nothing to prevent its being brought forward, if all the facts contained therein had 
actually happened before that day. It will again be noticed that Mr, Car- 
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valho had no time to make a written report, but had time enough to broach 
the subject in a personal interview with the District Magistrate. We do 
not wish to comment on the matter further. The recognition given by 
the High Court to such a procedure as an irregularity not amounting to an 
illegality and the liberality’of view shown by that tribunal in admitting 
that verbal recommendations of transfer have the same effect as written ones 
will, in our opinion, open up a wide vista of discretion to Magistrates; and 
we have no doubt that the transfer by personal request upheld in this case 
will prove an extremely convenient precedent for such Magistrates as would be 
inclined hereafter to avail themselves of it.’ 


35. “If ever there existed any doubt as to Mr. Kundansing’s cowardice 

it must have been removed by his letter published in 

_ Comments on the explana: our issue before the last wherein he attempts to 
tion furnished to the Planta datend tl ] Mr. MacM a 

by Mr. Kundansing re the efend his assailant, Mr. MacMunn, by explaining 


alleged assault upon him by that the assualt was not deliberate, but accidental, —an 


Mr. MacMunn. explanation which, to speak out plainly, is all rub- 
Saiteht Ouorlile (6) on: bish. The nature of the assault was described in 
inl mr le detail by Mr. Khemchand, and Mr, Kundansing has 


not dared to contradict him, Mr. Kundansing’s ex- 
planation has taken pretty long to manufacture and the only hypothesis on 
which to account for his extraordinary endeavour to defend one, whose conduct 
towards him was so insulting as to sead a thrill of indignation throughout the 
country, is his craven desire to convey to his European superiors an express dis- 
claimer of any connection with the publication of the incident. And this after 
Mr, Khemchand had openly published Mr. Kundansing’s ‘abject deprecation’ of 
any disclosure of the assault betrays the latter’s pusillanimity on the one hand 
and his contemptible servility on the other. Of Mr. MacMunn’s appreciation 
of Mr. Kundansing’s services under him we could not have better proof than the 
tangible one vouchsafed in the examination hall. And we would recommend 
to Mr. MacMunn to show his quondam favourite subordinate some further 
similar marks of favour which he richly deserves for his loyal subordination. 
In short, Mr. Kundansing has by his letter written himself down a veritable 
poltroon. The vehement strictures on Mr. MacMunn’s conduct in the Mahratta 
fail to produce their desired effect when the victims show the white feather like 
Mr. Kundansing. Huropeans would gradually cease to use violence to their 
subordinates if the latter now and again showed pluck or courage at least like 
the down-trodden worm which turns upon and bites its assailant.” [The Kardche 
Chronicle also writcs on the subject in a somewhat similar strain. | 


46. Mr. Khemchand Amritrai writes as follows to the Phenix :—* Poor 

Mr. Kundansing! He might as well have spared 

Phaniz (9), 25th Oct. himself the trouble of writing that pitiful letter by 
which he bas so sadly stultified himself. It was bad 

enough that he became the victim of a savage assault, and submitted tamely 
to it. Why add to this the further humiliation of making an exhibition of 
himself ? A few days after the publication of my letter [ received an anonymous 
communication from some onc in Sukkur telling me that Mr. Kundansing had 
been sent for by so-and-so and so-and-so, who were both trying to geta 
written statement from him exculpating Mr. MacMunn, and [I had reliable 
information from other sources to the same effect. Later, I learnt that Mr. Kun- 
dansing had actually written a letter absolying Mr. MacMunn of all blame in 
the affair, Now one need not be greatly surprised that Mr. Kundansing wrote 
such a letter under pressure—or call it persuasion, if you like—exercised by the 
so-and-sos. Apart from Mr. Kundansing’s extraordinary want of stamina, as 
exhibited in his demeanour both at the time of the outrage and afterwards 
when advised hy indignant friends to prosecute his assailant—apart from this, 
I say, it is undoubtedly a very trying position, even for a man of some courage, 
to face the grave displeasure of those in whose hands lie his destinies: such a 
man is truly between the devil and the deep sea, What I more particularly 
regret is that Mr. Kundansing should have yielded so far as to publicly 
deny facts, which many men had heard from his own lips soon after 
the occurrence of what he now calls an accident. Mr. Kundansing in 
his humiliation is an object of pity—though unhappily not of generous 
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sympathy. But one cannot help feeling indignant with those, who not content 
with the letter he gave them were cruel enough to force him to place before 
the public that sham explanation, which necessarily failing to convince anybody 
compromises the poor author of it more pitifully than ever.......... Mr. Kun- 
dansing cannot deny that he told the story of the assault to a number of 
sympathetic enquirers before leaving Karachi. And I know that those who 
have made a cat’s paw of Mr, Kundansing know very well that the latter’s 
attempt to screen his ill-tempered assailant is hollow. Yet, since I have mooted 
the point, I may as well analyse the letter of explanation. To begin with, the 
precious apologia is on the face of it timid, halting and self-contradictory. 
The writer speaks of ‘the assault’ committed and yet affects to maintain that 
it was ‘ unintentional.’ We have heard of mock assaults and playful assaults, 
but an ‘ unintentional assault’ is a contradiction in terms. If what happened 
was not deliberate or wilful, it was no assault at all, and conversely if it was 
an assault, it could not be unintentional! Perhaps unconsciously, the writer 
here lets out the truth. But some one may say that I am indulging m 
logomachy. It is not so, but beit so: I am always very ubliging in argument. 
I have something else to say, however. Mr. Kundansing says it was all uninten- 
tional, What was unintentional ? I gave the details of what exactly occurred. 
I related how Mr. MacMunn gave first a sharp slap on the back of Mr. Kundan- 
sing’s head and then a blow on his nose in answer to his humble and very 
satisfactory explanation of his conduct in wearing a cap. These are the broad 
facts as given by me, whatever the ‘intention.’ Mr. Kundansing, be it noted, 
does not attempt to deny the facts. He merely says that whatever happened 
was not deliberate. The facts, then, remain unchallenged. Now I ask, are 
they consistent with the theory of accident? Is not such a theory absolutely 
excluded by the very nature of what had occurred P And now what is 
Mr. Cumine going to do? It would be an insult to his high intelligence and 
his robust common sense to suppose that the letter under notice has made him 
doubtful about a genuine assault having been committed—an assault as 
unprovoked as it was violent. And if he wishes to have a definite and formal 
on of Mr. MacMunn’s guilt before taking action, he can even now satisfy 
imself—only if he sets about it in the right way.” 


37. <A correspondent writes to the Kardcht Chronicle :—‘‘ About 8 or 10 


days ago the house of a Bania by name Wadhu, re- 
Alleged serious theft in gident of Mirpur .Bathora, was broken into and 


(Sid), Bathora Taluka yroperty worth about Ks. 7,000 or 8,000 was carried 
Karachi Ohronicle (6), Way by thieves. The matter was immediately 
26th Oct. reported to the Police but no clue of the theft has yet 


been found. Very shameful rumours are afloat in 
the town in respect of this theft from which one may surmise that if an able 
and experienced Police officer of a different Sub-Division of the stamp and 
character of Dewan Jashanmal, Police Inspector of Tatta, were specially deput- 
ed to the scene of the offence to investigate the matter, he would withcut much 
difficulty be able to trace the thieves. I may take this opportunity to impress 
upon the mind of the authorities that Mirpur Bathora Taluka enjoys an 
unenviable reputation in respect of crimes and that a Ohief Constable of 
wide experience and great ability should be posted to it and not one who has 
just been promoted to that grade,” 


Education. 


88, * After a silence of four months the Government of India has seen fit 
Circular letter of the Goy- issue a Resolution anent the Universities Commis- 
ernment of India oa the 8100's Report which has been under discussion for 
Report of the Universities along time past in the public Press. The delay is 


Commission. easily explained by the supposition that Lord Curzon, 
ot ee ies (89), 29th being a thorough’ educationist, would await public 


| _ criticism before coming to any definite conclusion as 
to the recommendations submitted by the Commission. But the present Reso- 
lution absolutely falsifies the hopes entertained by the people......... The 
Government is satisfied with the Commission’s work. We do not say that one 
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should not be given one’s due for one’s services, and we would never object to the 
paying of a compliment for the labour the Commissioners have undergone. 

hat we docontend against is the general approval which the Government 
of India has given to the suggestionsof the Commission, although disapproved 
by the public on various grounds. With regard to private education and other 
matters, the Government brings forward the argument of efficiency,. which is 
merely a bugbear. The Resolution is of course not final, and the Government 
of India has invited the opinions of Local Governments on some points. We 
shal] discuss later on some of the important points embodied in the Resolution,”’ 


39, “The letter of the Government of India to Local Governments on the 

Voice of India (14), Ist Report of the Universities Commission is published at a 
iter. very opportune moment. Wherever ablility and 
ingenuity could explain away the Commission’s re- 
commendations, the Government has done so; but with all its attempts to 
agree, it has been compelled to disagree with the Commission on certain import- 
ant points. It is explained as regards the fixing of minimum fees that 
‘efEciency is difficult to measure, its estimation is open to dispute, and the 
principle that, with a fee-scale below a certain limit, efficiency in a college is 
impossible is one for which there is much to be said.’ The reasoning here is 
difficult to follow, for, without determining the minimum measure of efficiency 
that is to be insisted upon, how is it possible to fix the fee-scale below which 
efficiency is impossible? Asa matter of fact, the burden of the whole report 
is efficiency: if that is difficult to measure, the Universities may as well leave 
the colleges alone, without either affiliating or disaffiliating them.......... It is 
easy to see, from the Government of India’s letter as well as the Commission’s 
Report, that it is the ‘ mischief wroughtin Bengal’ that is exercising the mind 
of the authorities so much. As the Syndicate is hereafter to inspect the 
colleges from time to time, it will find out the mischief where it really exists. 
If, therefore, the Syndicate of each University is empowered to prohibit the levy 
of a fee-scale below a minimum in any college, and is allowed the discretion to 
exercise that power or not, the object of the Government will be gained. On 
the question of second-grade colleges, the Commission is thrown overboard, 
and nothing can be clearer and more cogent than the Government of India’s 
defence of these useful institutions. Considering how the abolition of these 
colleges—of which there are some ninety in India—was summarily recommended 
by the Commission in half-a-dozen lines, the Government of India’s sympathetic 
attitude will no doubt be everywhere gratefully acknowledged. Over- 
ruling the Commission’s recommendation to the contrary, the Government 
thinks that the proposal to disaffiliate a college ought to be brought before the 
Senate; on the other hand, it is considered that the admission of private students 
to examinations is not a matter of sufficient importance to be referred to the 
Senate. Itis proposed to fix 16 instead of 15as the minimum age for Matricula- 
tion. Such a limit must necessarily be more or less arbitrary, but inasmuch 
as according to Hindu notions a boy becomes a young men at 16, there is 
something to be said in favour of the Government’s view.......... The circular 
letter does not profess to call for the opinions of the Syndicates of the several 
Universities, but we think the Local Governments will not fail to consult them.” 


40. The summary of a lengthy Resolution issued by the Government of 
a c India on the Report of the Universities Commission 

manars (LEE) TGR ake appears in yesterday’s English dailies. Government 
approve of most of the recommendations of the Commission and Lord 
Curzon has attempted to reply to the criticisms passed upon the Report. 
The Resolution invites the opinions of the Local Governments on the 
main points treated in the Report, but as Lord Curzon has definitely and 
emphatically expressed his views on some of these points, we doubt whether the 
Local Governments will have the courage to express opinions which run counter 
to the Viceroy’s views. The Viceroy states that the Commission visited many 
colleges and schools, examined 156 witnesses and that its report is exhaustive 
and written in sober language, but he says nothing about the Commission’s 
work having been completed in two months ina hurry. His Lordship disclaims 
any intention of receding from the policy set forth in the Educational Despatch 
of 1854 and affirmed by the Education Commission of 1882, and observes that 
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private enterprise in the matter of education must be encouraged. But he 


agrees with the Commissioners in thinking that the sole condition upon which 
private enterprise can be encouraged is that the education that it offers is 


efficient, and that cheap and inferior education lowers the educational ideal. 


The Viceroy favours, in the interests of efficiency, the suggestions about fixing a 
minimum seale of fees and about entrusting the Syndicate with the virtual 


control of private colleges. He is also of opinion that second-grade colleges 


need not be disaffiliated and that the right of election conferred on the older 
Universities may be allowed to continue. These are the only two points in 
which Lord Curzon has shown some slight deference to public opinion. His 
Lordship disavows any intention to make higher education an exclusive monopoly 
of the rich. But when the scale of fees is raised and all cheap institutions are 
condemned as inefficient, how can there be an effective provision for imparting 
higher education to poor youths by means of scholarships alone? As the full 
text of the Resolution is not before us, we do not wish to pursue the subject 
further. But looking tothe Commission’s Report, to the Government Resolution 
thereon and to the drift of Anglo-Indian opinion on the subject generally, 
there seems little hope of public agitation on the subject being crowned 
with success. 


41. We are glad to note that the Government of India attach due 
importance to the views expressed .by Mr. Justice 
Akhbar-e-Soudagar (91), QGyrudas Bannerji in his minute of dissent. This 
28th Oct.; Sdnj Vartman . ‘er , ; é ee 
(75), 28th Oct. is an indirect compliment to native public opinion, 
which had unreservedly endorsed Mr. Bannerji’s 
views. The Resolution must set at rest the apprehension entertained by the 
native public that the Commission’s recommendations if carried out would 
strike a death-blow at private enterprise in the matter of education. We 
would, however, urge Government to adopt a policy of giving liberal grants- 
in-aid to private educational institutions, for otherwise such institutions are 
sure to deteriorate. In conclusion, we must cordially thank the Imperial 
Government for approaching the issues raised by the Universities Com- 
mission in a broad-minded and unbiassed spirit and for showing due con- 
sideration to the criticism passed by the Native Press on the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. [The Sdnj Vartmdn expresses similar sentiments. | 


42, The Cercle Littéraire of Bombay has conferred a great boon on the 
student-world by entering an emphatic protest 
Recommendation of the Uni- against the suggestion made by the Universities 
versities Commission to exclude Commission to exclude the study of French from 
ad study of French fromthe the University curriculum. It would be idle in 
niversity course. 40 ny 
Akhbér-e-Souddgar (51), 2%h these days to deny the utility of the French language, 
Oct. especially in the case of those students who, 
| after passing their matriculation, wish to pursue a 
commercial career. Besides, French literature is remarkable alike for its 
richness and variety, and, as a means of mental discipline, can compare 
favourably with the literature of any other modern language. Further there is 
not the least evidence to show that the study of the Indian languages has | 
perceptibly suffered in consequence of French being admitted into the 
University course. In view of these facts we hope Government will not 
accept the suggestion of the Commission to exclude French from the University 
curriculum. 


43. “ For the first time in the history of the Bombay University an Indian 

graduate has been elected Registrar of the University. 

Prof. Dastur well knows the heavy responsibility 

La as Registrar of the that now devolves upon him. If with a European 
ombay University. pat . 

Gujarati (16), 26th Oct, Registrar, an examination scandal occurs, the natural 

Eng. cols. and first explanation of the occurrence is the perver- 

sity of the native establishment and the dishonesty of 

native students. But with an Indian Registrar that explanation will be kept 

in the back ground and he himself will be charged with lack of administrative 


Appointment of Prof. Das- 


capacity and firmness, if not something worse. The success of this first 


experiment will, therefore, be watched with eagerness by the public.”’ 


oy 
Railways. 


44, Complaints about mismanagement on the G. I. P. Railway are of 
‘cules iii: Milas. long-standing date, but we had thought that after the 
tions made between Eurasian PUrchase of the Railway by Government, these com- 
and Native psssengers tra- - plaints would become a thing of the past. Our expect- 
velling by the third class on ations, however, have been grievously disappointed, 


nye 1. = eee SO To mention only a single instance, we do not see why 
ae (54), Government should tolerate any longer the practice 


of reserving two third-class compartments on the G.I.P. 
trains for Eurasian passengers. Why should the comfort of Eurasians be 
so anxiously looked after when native passengers are huddled together 
indiscriminately without the least regard to their convenience in third class 
compartments? No wonder that such invidious racial distinctions should 
strongly provoke the resentment of the native public. ) 


Native States. 


45. The Voice of India publishes the follcwing contributed article on 

the present condition of the Girasias :—“‘ Those of us 

Present condition of the who have anything to do with the Girasias cannot 
“— India (14), Ist but be struck with the deplorable condition to which 
Nov, sens this unfortunate class of His Mayjesty’s subjects has 
been reduced. The Girasias were the flower of the 

Rajput chivalry that had fought many a battle in the past for the liberty of 
i eres It need not be told that Rajput and Girasia both connote 
practically the same thing: the term ‘ Rajput’ connotes a caste, while the 
term ‘Girasia’ is made to counote only a section of it, viz, the section 
which possesses land. Itis this community that is degenerating before the 
rapidly moving forces of Western civilization and this state of things now 
demands the attention of every well-wisher of this country. Ido not mean 
to say that the attention of those, who are responsible for the well-being of the 
vast mass of people that inhabit this country, has never been drawn to 
it, but no one has taken practical steps to stop the deterioration that 
is sapping the vitality of the race. The idea of the Imperial Cadet Corps 
and the establishment of the Girasia schools and colleges do show that there 
is an awakening, but I have sorrowfully to point out that these efforts are but 
too superficial to rouse the Girasias from the lethargy and backwardness of 
several centuries. Those who have no occasion to deal with this community 
cannot easily form a conception of the deplorable pass to which matters have 
been allowed to drift. The word ‘Girasia’ is with some a by-word for 
indolence, ignorance, and backwardness. Their small holdings are encumbered 
with det ts that are heavier than their capitalized value. This state of affairs 
had reached its climax long before the terrible famine of 1899-1900, but till 
then it was not so publicly known. But the total failure of crops in taat year 
at once accentuated the accumulated evils of the previous years and exposed 
them to the public view. The public then saw that, of all the classes that 
suffered in that terrible year, the Girasia class was the greatest sufferer. ‘The 
money-lenders then saw for the first time that any future advances 
which they might make to the Girasias had no chance of recovery. ‘The 
result was that the Government saw the helplessness of this class, 
and so thought it advisable to make advances from their treasury, 
providing at the same time that these advances had priority over the — 
other debts of the Girasias. This measure relieved for a time the embar- 
rassed Girasias, but at the same time it paralyzed all trade and private 
transactions. The money-lenders have all stopped further payments and have 
run in large numbers into civil courts and have taken out execution against the 
property and person of these defaulters. There has been resistance and con- 
sequent criminal prosecutions, too, These in course of time will become so 
common that civil and criminal courts will fail to teach these Guirasias the 
useful lessons which they are intended to teach. It may be that the picture 
here painted of an average Girasia is very gloomy ; but, when peopie will realize 
that it is too true, they will think that some stronger efforts than those that 
have hitherto been made are required to stop or counteract the degeneracy 
and to raise this useful class of Hindu society to its former status, 
If Government have not yet come round tothe view of a general system 
of compulsory eduction, it is at least necessary that they should recognise 


/ 


the necessity of some such measure for this backward community. When 
the Girasias are educated, there will not be great difficulty in finding out suitable 
openings for them, because they can then be made to pursue the line where 
they have achieved so much in the past, The several States in their anxiety 
to bring this backward class to the front have already opened some 
lucrative appointments to the members of this community, but too often 
they have proved incapable officials in the public service.’’ 


46, ‘* With reference to the editorial note that we wrote on this subject last 
week, we have to supply a minor omission made there- 
“Let yoy i in. We had stated that oe ee ee = 
y-ewrg e gads of the adopted into the Sangliruling family before the deat 
~~ Cae & ) — ely - the late Chief. Weshould have stated more explicitly 
) | that Bhausaheb was adopted by the widowed daughter- 
in-law of Shrimant Chintamanrao Appasaheb Sanglikar. This slight correction, 
however, does not at all affect the validity of the position we had taken, for, in 
the first place, Bhausaheb had acquired by virture of his adoption a permanent 
and lawful status in the ruling family of Séngli, and though we cannot hold 
that he could have successfully contested the claims of the late Tatyasaheb 
himself, still the British Government had so far recognised Bhausaheb’s claims 
as to put them off on the mere technical ground that the customary Nazrdna 
had not been paid to them on the occasion of his adoption. The minutes and 
the Government Resolution in this matter are interesting reading, but 
without going into the correspondence at length we shall here content our- 
selves only with remarking that as its net result, Bhausaheb had practi- 
cally a positive assurance from the British Government to the effect that he 
and his descendants would be regarded as having an absolute and indefeasible 
title to the Séngli gddiin case Shrimant Tatyasaheb died without male issue. 
That event having now happened, the question is reduced to its simplest form ; 
for whatever the validity of the original claims of Bhausaheb as against those 
of the late Chief, there can absolutely be no doubt that Government 
is altogether estopped from re-opening the question of the title of Bhau- 
saheb’s descendants, As for the promiscuous claims of the more or less 
distant relatives in the different Patwardhan families, they must, of course, be 
held to be out of the running for the heirship to the Sangli gddi. They are 
outside the family and outside the Jaghir, and we hope that Government would 
not hold out any false hopes to the other Patwardan Chiefs.” 


47, A Savantvadi correspondent of the Belgaum Samdchdr writes :— 


I do not know why my last letter was not published 
_ Affairs of the Savantvddi in your last issue. IJ had dwelt therein on the adverse 
-_. um Baméchdy (90), remarks made by Major Marriott in the Annual Admi- 
ii + nistration Report about the State Karbhiri and on one 

or two other minor matters. Major Marriott is about 
to bid farewell to Sivantvddi, and every one is now thinking of the epproaching 
regime of Mr. Walshe. A number of State officials, such as the Kamavisdar of 
Wadi, whose name was recently brought into prominence in connection with 
the auction of Sheri lands, and the newly appointed Sheri Mamlatdar had gone to 
Vengurla to receive Mr. Walshe. It is to be seen how Mr. Walshe remedies 
the irregularities of his predecessor’s regime. ‘There is no hope of any improve- 
ment in the affairs.of this State unless a capable Political Agent like Colonel 
Sealy or Major Abud or Mr. FitzGerald is sent to Sdvantvadi. There was some 
talk about an address being presented to Major Marriott prior to his departure 
from Savantvadi, but nothing came out of it. Major Marriott had indulged in 
some foolish remarks about Mr, Phadnis in the Annual Administration Report, 
but the Bombay Government showed their appreciation of Mr. Phadnis’ abili- 
ties by appointing him an Assistant Judge. There is,a split among the 
local Muhammadans, and we recently had a practical illustration as to how 


each faction seeks to undermine its rival. Of this, however, I shall write in my 
next letter. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Ofice of he Oriental Translator to Government, 
« Secretariat, Bombay, 2nd November 1902, 
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the necessity of some such measure for this backward community. When 
the Girasias are educated, there will not be great difficulty in finding out suitable 
openings for them, because they can then be made to pursue the line where 
they have achieved so much in the past, The several States in their anxiety 
to bring this backward class to the front have already opened some 
lucrative appointments to the members of this community, but too often 
they have proved incapable officials in the public service.’’ 


46, ‘* With reference to the editorial note that we wrote on this subject last 
| week, we have to supply a minor omission made there- 
Ey y boyy pg “0 in. We had stated a “onge-an teat ge = 
an heir bo tne gay of te adopted into the Sangliruling family before the deat 
a ae & ) ts 6% a the late Chief. Weshould have stated more explicitly 
| 3 that Bhausaheb was adopted by the widowed daughter- 
in-law of Shrimant Chintamanrao Appasaheb Sanglikar, This slight correction, 
however, does not at all affect the validity of the position we had taken, for, in 
the first place, Bhausaheb had acquired by virture of his adoption a permanent 
and lawful status in the ruling family of Sangli, and though we cannot hold 
that he could have successfully contested the claims of the late Tatyasaheb 
himself, still the British Government had so far recognised Bhausaheb’s claims 
as to put them off on the mere technical ground that the customary Nazrana 
had not been paid to them on the occasion of his adoption. The minutes and 
the Government Resolution in this matter are interesting reading, but 
without going into the correspondence at length we shall here content our- 
Selves only with remarking that as its net result, Bhausaheb had practi- 
cally a positive assurance from the British Government to the effect that he 
and his descendants would be regarded as having an absolute and indefeasible 
title to the Sangli gddiin case Shrimant Tatyasaheb died without male issue. 
That event having now happened, the question is reduced to its simplest form ; 
for whatever the validity of the original claims of Bhausaheb as against those 
of the late Chief, there can absolutely be no doubt that Government 
is altogether estopped from re-opening the question of the title of Bhau- 
saheb’s descendants, As for the promiscuous claims of the more or less 
distant relatives in the different Patwardhan families, they must, of course, be 
held to be out of the running for the heirship to the Sangli gddi. They are 
outside the family and outside the Jaghir, and we hope that Government would 
not hold out any false hopes to the other Patwardan Chiefs.” 


47, A Savantvadi correspondent of the Belgaum Samdchdr writes :— 

I do not know why my last letter was not published 

_ Affairs of the Savantvadi in your last issue. I had dwelt therein on the adverse 
~~. aum Saméchdy (90), remarks made by Major Marriott in the Annual Admi- 
oa + nistration Report about the State Karbhari and on one 
or two other minor matters. Major Marriott is about 

to bid farewell to Sivantvddi, and every one is now thinking of the epproaching 
regime of Mr. Walshe. A number of State officials, such as the Kamavisdar of 
Wadi, whose name was recently brought into prominence in connection with 
the auction of Sheri lands, and the newly appointed Sheri Mamlatdar had gone to 
Vengurla to receive Mr. Walshe. It is to be seen how Mr. Walshe remedies 


_ the irregularities of his predecessor’s regime. There is no hope of any improve- 


ment in the affairs.of this State unless a capable Political Agent like Colonel 
Sealy or Major Abud or Mr. FitzGerald is sent to Savantvddi. There was some 
talk about an address being presented to Major Marriott prior to his departure 
from Savantvadi, but nothing came out of it. Major Marriott had indulged in 
some foolish remarks about Mr, Phadnis in the Annual Administration Report, 
but the Bombay Government showed their appreciation of Mr. Phadnis’ abili- 
ties by appointing him an Assistant Judge. There is,a split among the 
local Muhammadans, and we recently had a practical illustration as to how 


each faction seeks to undermine its rival. Of this, however, I shall write in my 
next letter. 
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M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
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‘f Rev. {y. T. E. Abbott eos see see 
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Brahman) ; 31. 

Waman R&mchandra Joshi, 
(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 28. 
Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdérasvat Brah- 
man); 28. 


B.A.; Hindu 


39, 


28. 


| pawan Brahinan); 35. 


i 
| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 35 


Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muham- 
madan (Pathan); 30. : 
(2) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadan ; 32. 


Muhammadan ; 28. 


; Hindu (Deshastha 
| Brahman) ; 63. | 


38. 


| - Bélubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 


Nan4bhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Prsi ; 47 


age 30. | 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Honji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi ; 33. 


Seal 


Circulae 
tion. 


———, 


Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarti 
Brahman) ; 33. 


Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 44... 


Kashidas Bhagvand&és ; Hindu (K&chia, i.e, 9 
vegetable seller); 43. | 


900 


500 


1,100 


600 


1,110 


655 


25 
)0 
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GusaRATI—continued. 
57 | Deshotkarsh ae ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... .| Maneklal Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 30 
: | Brahman ; 35. 
68 | Din Mani ove .o-| Broach «+. on: Ae yorsy — Surti; Hindu (Kéyastha 126 
1 
59 | Fursad  .. en .| Bombay... ...| Monthly... s+} Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi; 43 ... 600 
60 | Gadgadat sas Oe, Ge 8 .| Weekly ... teks & Manchhirém ; “Hindu (Dassoda} 1,000 
2anla) ; 36. 
61 Gap Sap ... i ae Ee ke ».-| Fortnightly .| Perozshah Jehangir Murzb4n ; Parsi ; 27 425 
62 | Hitechchhu oe .| Ahmedabad _,,.| Weekly... w».| Malidés Ghelabhai ; Hiadu (Sravak Bania) ; 43, 400 
63 | J&m-e-Jahdnooma .| Bombayae. stele vee! Ratanshaw Frimji Ach4ria; Parsi; 27 1,000 
. . | . 
H4 | Témnce-Jamehed ... et Bee .., Daily ..| Jchangir Behrémji Marzban; Parsi ; 54 3,000 
65 | Kaira Vartaman ... | E.aira. «| Weekly ... | Kabandas  [ulchand; Hindu (Shravakl coe 
| | Bania) ; 65. | 
66 | Kaéthidwadno Himayati.. Ahmedabad ee Do. ’ sagues | ss 
Pae a . | 
67 | Nagar Charcha or the Bombay... vee Daily . Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33. | 500 
Topics. | ! |. ’ 
68 | Navsari Prak4Ash .. Navsa&ri... oD. eal  Rustanji Jamispji; Prrsi ; 54 ... ee ee 800 
, 
| , AT oe ere ge 
69 | Nure Elam Jombay... -.| Monthly... ..| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi; 36 | 600 
| | | 
70 | Nydyadarshak  «. ..{ Abmedabad —.,,., Fortnightly at Gatalal Mansukh ; F paaerl (Visa ShrimAli 200 
| | : | Shravak Bania) ; 3 
“1 | Praja Mitra a | Sarachi,,, | Bi-weekly _,.{ Narbyshankar Ja: a wu; Hindu (Brahman) ; 33 400 
72 =| Praja Pokar ae Surat = Weekly ... | Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 43 ... 400 
“° T Punch Dand | Bombay... Do. ..| Jamnadas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
| 41, 
74 | Samsher Bah4dur Ahmedabad 1 ie ye ec Raichand ; Hindu = (Shravak 200 
Dania); 59. 
1 1 Qbnj Vertanan n° 2 ss] Bombay... se Deatly ae aes nee soe 
| 
on ic Boa, oe 3 De. a Monthly... ..| Pallonji Burjorjt Des&i ; Parsi 408 
72 | Surat Akhbér | Surat ; Weekly... _.| Phivozshih Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47 30U 
78 | Svadesh Banchu ... .| Mahudha a) dee . Anopsi Maneklal Visasharmali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
i On. 
79 | Vishvadarshan  .. | Baa” . se Do. : Parsotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Brah-} — ee 
| man); 2» 
Hinbi. | 
30 | Pandit... woe TEOODR. aes | Weekly Bec? ears io Gangaram Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 175 
| | - Jari); 41. 
Q} Shri Venkateshvar Samé-! Pombay dae. ae a Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Uindu (Nagar} 6,200. 
POW | | a Brahman) ; 3 Vie 
| 
K.A’NARESE, | 
| 
82 | Digvijaya ... iv Gadag .. Weekly 4 Shankrapa Gadigeppa  Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
nae (Devang, Lingayat) ; ; 36. 
83 | Hubli Patra ei ...{ ELubli 1. DO . Mahddeo Shridhar Kalkoti ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman); 32. : 
84 | Karnitak Vritta... w-| Dharwar - st Be, ..|(1) Shivrim  Mahadev ENE Hindu) 800 
| ee (Karh4da Brahma 1) ; > eS i. 
: (2) Annacharya Balécharya Hoskeri; Hindu} 
| | (Deshasth braiman); 33. | 
85 | Loki Bandhu ss... Dk as ies ae ...| Gurardo ‘aghavendra- ee Hindu 150 
| | | (Deshasth Brdhman) : 
86 | Loka Mitr Haveri (Dhar- Do. | Gundo Melgir Nader: “Hindu (Deshasth 1f0 
wer), | Brahman) ; 26. | 
87 | Rasik Ranjini_... ...| Gadag fe ee K: Gaurishankar Kamprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
: Brahman) ; 0%. 
MaRrATHI, | : 
| | 
88 ,Arunodaya or ee | Chana ae Weekly ... 2 Kdshinith Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan! 300 
: | , Brahman) ; 5%. 
39 | A’ryavart ... sot ig I eert- DO -nes ...| Vithal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
i : | Brahman) ; 39. 
60 | Belgaum Samédchar ...| Belgaum oe Set” eee Vari Bhikeji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;' 325 
; ; 39, 
91 | Bramhodaya ae ...) Kolhapur .... Fortnightly... Misius oe 


7 ety . : ; Athg Five the £ 
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‘ j iene 
Circula- 
No, Name of Publication, Where published. Edition. _ Name, caste and age of Fditor. tion. 
| | 
| | 
Mara’THI—continued. | 
92 | Chandanshu ‘ee ..| Tasgaon -| Weekly ... eo.| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De-| ... 
shasth Brahman); 31. 
93 | Chandrakant... «os| Chikodi «| Do. coo .-»| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh4dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
! pawan Brahman); 38. 
94 | Chandrodaya 00 eee) Chiplun ae eee -.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 250 
| | Brahman); 30. 
95 | Chikitsak... ree +! Belgaum a ee Gas ...,| Abaji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Maratha); 600 
| q 40. 
96 | Chitragupta _... veel Karad ... ek ae ol ..»| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhddal 


Lradhman) ; 36. 

.».| Sad4shiv Vithal PArasnavis; Hindu (ChAndra- 125 

| | seniya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 65. 

98 | Deen Mitr i we, Bombay... cot ee a ..., sadashiy Vishvanath Mayidev; Hindu 1,000 
| | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 

99 | Deshakdlavartaman  ...' Erandol ect eRe. ea ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
| | ' Brdhman), 39. 

100 | Dhérwar Vritta ... ...| Dharwar mS Bee: ae ...| Rao Saheb Ant&ji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 800 
: | | Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 54. 

101 | Dnydn Sagar .... Kolhapur so! Dow ss a ‘aaa Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 250 
| | i man); 38. 

102 | Gurakhi ... Bf .»», Bombay... as ae ... Vinayak Narayan Bhiate; Hindu (Karh4dal 2,400 
| ! _ Brahman) ; 42. | 

103 | Gurakhi ... ae a I ae ee es ee Do. do. | 9,000 
| } 


o 
9 


97 | Dakshin Vritta ... ws) Kolhdpur 


104 | Hindu Punch .. } aie me Weekly ... a Shridhar Vaman S4thaye ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 800 
! Brahman); 38. 

105 | Jagadddarsh mr oo} AUmMednagar 4.) Do. -- «. +, K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 

| | pawain Brahman) ; 52. 

106 | Jagadhitechchhu ise} Poona. ix. iat I ee .... Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 3,200 

| | | wan Brahman) ; 72. 

107 | Jagatsamachir ... .s| Théna 4... ose Do. ooo — nae Trimbak  A’baji. Raje; Hindu (Kéyasth 400 

| | : Prabhu) ; 38. 

108 | KAl ay sai oorf FOODS. 4s, fee WO nae | Shivram Mahadev Paradnjpe, M.A. ; Hindu! 3,500 

| , : | (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 36. 


109 | Kalpataru... ans ...| Sholdvur eet: ie aes ..., Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| ! | | Brahman) ; 45. 
110 | Karmanuk oes vee) POOMAse. ee | errr .... Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan' 3,900 
| ) | Brahman) ; 30. | 
11! | Keral JCokil ve ...' Bombay... ... Monthly vel Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (KarhAdal 2,000 
| ! | Brahman) ; 47. 


112 | Kesari es i .... Poona 


Weekly. —..., Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A, LL.B.; Hindu! 13,000 
: : | | (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 
113 hdd ands Chitragupta .... Dhulia ... es ie ee a Bhiu Riaoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| ; | Brahman) ; 23. | 
114 | Kh4ndesh Vaibhav. ...! Do. ... oe ees. «ae ...| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 000 

| | | pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
115 | Kumta Vritta... | Kota oy a oS ..., Lakshman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 70 
3rakman) ; 44. 


| 


| 
| 
116 | Lokamata ,. ame ane | Vengurla 4 he is ..., Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
me | | Brahman); 25. 
| 


117 | Lokaseva ... ‘ae oe» N&asik a oe oe Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp4wan 130 


| Brahman) ; 38. 


118 | Makdrdshtra Vritta : Satara ... eee 5 ieee “ Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 160 
. | 36. 


119 | Moda Vritta ak aN + eR ..( Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
| Bralman) ; 46. 


120 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... —«..| Daily... «.e| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 


aren | | pawan Brahman); 41. 
121 , Mumbai Vaibhav Pe a Weekly ... Do. 


do. ee es Pe 


122 | Nagar Samachar... ».| Ahmednagar ,..) Do. ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 


123 | N4sik Vritta ... at ge oot ay aes ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
| | _ Brahman); 27. 


| 
| 
124 | Nipani Vaibhay .,., e Nipani .., jay us 3 Vishnu) Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 83 


" (Brahman). 
125 | Nydya4 Sindhu .,,, -- Ahmednagar .,, Do. ... «.| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400) 


Brahman) ; 30. — | 


126 | Pandhari Bhushan’ _,.| Pandharpur ...} Do. eer ase Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
| | Braéhmaun) ; 31. 


No, Name of Publication. Where published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, —" 
said oa 
MaritHi—continued. | 
127 | Pandhari Mitr& ... ..| Pandharpur — ,..| Weekly ... .| Govind Sakhar4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav | Vadgaon i ...| Ganesh Mahidev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
129 | Prahodh Chandrika o>} Jalgaon 6. as ...| Nar@yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Br@hman) ; 38. 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... vo+| Barsi .| Monthly .| Parling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... "5 
15I | Pratod ... ee | Islampur | Weekly .. -| Ramchandra Nara@yan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
ve (Karhada Brahman) ; 40. 
132 | Prak4shak... sie eo} Bijapur ... Do. .| Govind Gang4dhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman); 
25. 
133 | Raghav Bhushan -| Yeola Do. - heresies Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 
134 | Satya Mitra cee -o+| Malegaon.. Do. _ Balchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 
28. 
135 | Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. ...| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpd@wan R00 
Brahman) ; 57. 
136 | Sholapur Sam&ch4r Sholapur Do. .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... -» | Shrigonda Do. | Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; | 150 
38. 
138 | Shri Shehu eee | Satara se. Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréah- 100 
man) ; 22 
139 | Shubh Suchak Do. ae | Ramchandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 53. 
140 | Sumant ose] FRATAG: ces a eee we iia: 
14] | Sudarshan ..| Ahmednagar Do. ...| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 300 
Brahman) ; 35. | 
142 | Sudhakar eee »e.| Pen a0. Ms .| Narayan Ganesh Mandhik; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brihman) ; 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh .| Bombay ... a ae aa 
144 | Vartadarsh eae | Malvan ... esl BOs .| Ramchandra Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindu 2C0 
| (Gaud Brahman); 19. 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... .e| Vengurla ut. 2k --+| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gand 150 
Brahman); 4:7. | 
146 | Vidya Vilas .| Kolhapur Do. .«.| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
| pawan Brihman) ; 47. | 
147 | Vidyarthi ... nae .e| Nandurbar Do. eee} Sadashiv Vaman Mardthe ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
| Brahman); 25 | 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar i) are .; Monthly . (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni. 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghundith Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gand Siraswat Brahman). 
149 | Vrittasar ... | Wai .| Weekly ... .| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 950 
| pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
150 | Vritta Sudha ie oo| Satara Do. a Laxman Vaman Khativkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman) . 
151 | Vy4pari | Poona Do .) Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 900 
man) ; 36. 
| SINDL 
152 | Khairkhih Sind ... we} Karachi e Weekly .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 500 
153 | Muin-ul-Islam ... ‘ck ae ml ae | Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan;' 
65. | 
164 | Sind Sudhar 536, wes isnt, Ms | <hanchand Rahiumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 at 500 
| , 
155 | Sookree Do. | Da ae _.. dJhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 400 
URpo. | 
156 | Eombay Punch Bahadur .| Bombay ..., Weekly Bi akim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
| “| Muhammadan; 48. ! 
157 | Mufid-i-Rozgar bar Oe s DO,” axe id teens Paes 
168 | Sir Punch... Do,......ee a ees 0 7. neeene seeees * 
139 | Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r at ae oe eos} Daily — cos | Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 200 
Muhammadan ; 48. 
Mara’THI AND Ka'NARESE. | 
160 | Chandrika oe ...| Bagalkot - ..., Weekly... ...! Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth! 150 
Brahman, Smirta); 30. i 
161 | Karnadtak Vaibhav ...| Bijapur ... Pe ae | anes ..Annaji Gopal Jorinur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 : 
: Vaishnav Br@hman) ; 40. | | 
162 | Siddheshvar eos = vee | BAgalkut .| Dn. eee _e-| Parashram Shivaji Powar ; ; Hindu (Maratha) , 125 I 
«43. ‘I 
| ! | 
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No. Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Cireala- 


tion. 


MARA’?THI AND URDU. 


163 | Champaévati a ...| Bid (Hyderabad,) Weekly ... »..| Krishnarao Trimbakréao Rajurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Brdhman); 30. 


164 begin Samachar...) Gulbarga 1 ae Aue ...| Parashram Govind; Hindu(Brahman); 43 ... 45 


PORTUGUESE-K ONKANI, 


165 | A Luz ss as .».} Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 


a 


Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Keport in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets aiter the name, 


©. The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Ofticial Spelling 
List of the Bembay Presidency. One peculiar jeature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(% =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short @ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is prirted with a mark over it to indicate that it isshort, thus--¢. 


DT, The figures civing the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


H 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
No, Name of Publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
Pie seca einen a ea : 
| | 
89a | Bakul we vo Ratnagiri _...| Weekly ...| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi... es a oie 
Nott&.—The Bombay Weekly Echo (No. 2) has ceased to exist. 
OON 1597—3 
— “ ; - —— oo ~ " we — 2 SRA 7 tena aaa ve OG SENET CANA none 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “In inviting Australian guests to the Delhi Durbar Lord Curzon has 
- shown no regard for the feelings of the people of this 
Representation of Australia gountry. ‘The flagrant insult which the Australian 


at the Delhi Durbar. : . 
Subodh Patrika (40), 2nd Government hurled at this country by shutting out 


Rov., Bng. cols. her people from Australia despite the protests of 
the Indian Government is still fresh in the minds 
of our counirymen...... ... Perhaps Lord Curzon counts upon his tact to make 


his Australian guests take an interest in this country and her people and 
thereby hopes to bring about more friendly relations between the two countries. 
If Lord Curzon be fortunate enough to achieve this object, we would certainly 
say that wisdom is justified of her children.” 


2. The Englishman of Calcutta and some other Anglo-Indian organs 
acahiisii on Vie vleaed a oe some a AZO Deny et oe of ae 
al ; need raise no Clamour about the costliness of the 

ig Phen apna haa . Delhi Durbar, because the amount spent on the 
the Delhi Durbar. function would ultimately return to the pockets of 
— Suchak (139), 7th the people. Now this was a pure conjecture. The 
dul truth would, however, seem to be quite different, as 
Shown by the following interesting particulars borrowed from a Madras con- 
temporary. ‘The Chiefs of Travancore and Cochin are to attend the Durbar 
and have given contracts for furnishing and decorating their hired residences 
in Delhi to a European firm. The Travancore Chief will have to pay 
Rs. 73,000 for getting three houses properly furnished, one of which will be 
occupied by himself, another by the Resident and the third by hisstaff. The same 
firm has undertaken to fit up a houda for the use of the Chief at the 
time of the State procession at acost of Ks. 23,000. The Raja of Cochin 
has to pay Rs. 10,000 to the same firm for furnishing two residences for 
him. The above figures show what exorbitant expenditure our Chiefs will 
be put to on account of their attendance at the Durbar and who will 
profit thereby. The entire expenditure incurred by the Chiefs attending 
the Durbar should in fairness be defrayed by the King-Emperor, whose 
guests they are. If His Majesty is unwilling to bear the cost of his guests, 
why did he permit a second Coronation celebration in India at all? 
Again, it is to be noted that the Chief of Travancore has to furnish at 
his own cost the bungalow to be occupied by the Resident of his Stxte. 
Why should this be so? Is not the Resident paid a high salary by the Gov- 
ernment of India? Why should the Maharaja then hire and furnish a 
residence for him? As regards the local celebraticns to be held all over India 
synchronously with the Durbar at Delhi, the arrangements rest entirely with 


the Collectors who are virtually the kings of their districts. The cost of the 


celebrations is to be met by private subscriptions from the people, the Gov- 
ernment of India paying not a pie towards the purpose. Our mind Is filled with 
misgivings at the methods that will probably be employed to collect the subserip- 
tions, as we recall to mind the scathing eriticism passed by the Pzoneer on the 
subject of the handsome contributions of the Indian Chiefs to the Queen 
Victoria Memorial Fund. While noone will have the courage to refuse to 
subscribe, many will be eager to pay more than they can afford, for the amount 
of one’s subscription is supposed to be a measure of one’s loyalty. ‘The 
Durbar will thus entail an enormous expenditure on the people of this country. 
The Duke and Duchess of Connaught will, it is said, visit several places in 
India after the Durbar is over. This means additional expense to some of our 
Native Chiefs, who will be required to receive and entertain Their Royal High- 
nesses, 


8. The Viceroy has estimated that the expenditure in connection with the 
Delhi Durbar will not amount to more than fort 
6th lakhs of rupees. We are afraid, however, this esti- 
mate is ridiculously below the mark. It takes no 


Jadm-e-Jamshed (64), 
Nov. 


account of the expenses which will be incurred by the Provincial Governments ' 


arte ee ake ee ee ae 


(12 


and Native Chiefs and which must ultimately come from the pockets of the 
poor Indian rayat. Nearly 150 Native Chiefs have been invited to the pageant 
at Delhi, and we are sure that even the most impecunious of them will squander 
extravagant sums of money during the Durbar festivities with a view to keep up 
their dignity and prestige. Besides this, every town and village in India will 
locally celebrate the Coronation in its own way, and every man of position in the 
country will have to loosen his purse-strings on the Durbar day in order to 
demonstrate ostensibly his loyalty to the British raj. It is doubtful whether 
the Durbar will be the means of promoting unity between the ruling class and 
the ruled or bring about any of the multifarious advantages which the Viceroy 
expects to result from it. But this much, at any rate, is certain that the 
ceremony will entail upon the country an unproductive and entirely uncalled 
for expenditure of several crores of rupees. 


4, Every day brings us fresh news about the grand preparations going on at 
Delhi in connection with the forthcoming Imperial 
ng a . i forth- Durbar. But it is difficult to see what benefit the 
ee Mee ee Ve country as a whole will derive from the function. 
Pes One PE) ON -eeaie ‘will be balls and banquets, tournaments and 
processions during the Durbar fortnight and the 
function will be attended by 1,500 big folks from England and a thousand repre- 
sentatives from the Colonies and foreign countries; but of what practical 
benefit will all this pomp and pageantry be to the Indian rayat? The Viceroy, 
it is said, attends even to minute details in connection with the Durbar, but 
this only shows that he is more like the manager of a dramatic troupe than 
a broad-minded statesman. His mind should, properly speaking, be engrossed 
more with the thought of conferring some suitable boon upon the Indian 
people than with the trivial details of the Durbar programme. He should 
consider, for instance, whether it would be possible to reduce the salt tax by 
about 50 per cent. or whether the privilege of volunteering can with advantage 
be conferred upon the Indians, or whether it would be practicable to ensure 
for them more equitable treatment in the British colonies. If no announcement 
tending to promote the happiness of the people in a practical manner is made 
at the Durbar, the function will be remembered only as an empty and expensive 
tamadsha and nothing else. 


pe 


5, A correspondent of the Jém-e-Jamshed, writing from Delhi, complains 
.° of the inadequate provision made by the Govern- 
Alleged inadequate provi- | | 
don aula te ta Cosens of India for the comfort and convenience 
ment ot India for the conve- | of the Bombay euests invited to the Durbar, He 
nience of the Bombay guests observes that the Bombay Camp is located amidst 
invited to the Delhi Durbar. ynypleasant surroundings and at a distance of six 
Jam-e-Jamshed (64), Ist : Res 
ae ee miles from the Viceregal Camp, and adds that Gov- 
ernment have not taken care to provide adequate 
facilities of communication between the two Camps. 


6. A Durbar is to be held at Delhi this year, but the God of Death has 
been holding a Durbar in India almost every year of 
_A comparison between the ate, ‘The Delhi Durbar will be held this year only, 
angst urbarand © the Dur- hut the Durbars of the God of Death will probably 
ar ofthe God of Death, ; | 
Kal (108), 7th Noy. continue to be held in future years also. Who attends 
these Durbars of the God of Death? Ina Marathi 
text-book, we read an imaginary account of such a Durbar. It is said that all 
persons sulfering from disease are invited to that Durbar, But the number of 
guests at the Durbar of the God of Death seems in recent years to have increased 
abnormally. Prominent among the new accessions to the Durbar, we may name 
the victims of famine and plague, the famine-stricken beggars who throng the 
streets and die for want of food, the under-paid and over-worked relief workers, 
the famine orphans who are caught by the bait of a morsel of food in the toils 
of the missionaries and are converted to an alien faith, the sorrowing cultivators 
who are unable to till their fields for want of plough cattle, &c, It is impos- 
* sible to say what their total number comes to. But Government prepare a list 
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of persons who resort to the relief works and their number is two lakhs 
at the present day. In the years 1897, 1898 and 1899, it was over five 
million, but the circumstances of the current year being somewhat favourable, 
the Durbar of the God of Death will not attract more than two lakhs of 
persons. But this number is quite enough to throw the number of guests 
invited to the Delhi Durbar quite into the shade. There is a considerable 
amount of similarity between the Durbar of the God of Death and the Delhi 
Duriar. Both will proclaim the fact of the establishment of British rule 
throughout the land. The Delhi Durbar will proclaim it to only the invited 
guests, but the other Durbar will proclaim it even to the most ignorant 
people living in obscure villages. The Delhi Durbar is manifestly a product 
of British rule. And if, as the Congressmen urge, the responsibility for 
the occurrence of famines in India lies at the door of the British administra- 
tion, we can safely say that the Durbar of the God of Death, which is 
held in India annually, is also a product of British rule. The two 
Durbars are thus the offspring of the same parent and mutual good-will 
and sympathy should, therefore, exist between them, Let the guests invited 
to the two Durbars exchange their places and let the host of the starving 
relief workers and famine orphans occupy for a while the luxurious seats at the 
Delhi Durbar and partake of the sumptuous fare provided for the distincuished 
guests, and let the latter have for a time the experience of toiling at a relief 
work, They will then know the terribly miserable plight in which the 
relief workers are placed and feel more acute sympathy for their sufferings. 
The number of the relief workers is not very large just now, but it is sufficient 
to eclipse the audience whom the Viceroy will address at the Delhi Durbar. 
His Lordship has tested the pitch and compass of his voice and made himself sure 
that it will reack all his hearers. But if the famine workers were to assemble 
at the Delhi Durbar, how will His Lordship make himself heard by such a large 
concourse of people ? How can he convince them of the blessings conferred 
by British rule upon India? Can he tell them that the people have prospered and 
grown rich under British rule? Will not all his praises of British rule fall flat 
upon his audience? What sort of Proclamation will satisfy the relief workers ? 
It must appeal to their stomachs and not merely to their ears. Only Maharajas 
and Rao Bahadurs are deluded by proclamations appealing to the ear. In 
short, a Durbar at Delhi may appropriately be held only when the God of 
Death stops convening his own Durbar in the land. As long as the latter 
Durbar-continues to be held on an increasingly grand scale each succeeding 


year, even a hundred Delhi Durbars will be of no real use to the people ot 
India. 


‘ 
7. ‘We do not know what arrangements have been woe for the celebra- 
-— oe _ tion of the Coronation in the principal towns of India, 
Beene eo mode but it is to be hoped that the Committee which has been 
of celebrating the Corona- recently appointed to celebrate the auspicious occasion 
tion festivities in India, in Bombay in a manner befitting the urbs prima in 
Bb ag of India (14), 8th Trdis will not overlook the claims of the poor and 
the indigent. Whether the Government of India 
intend to include the feeding ot the poor among the Coronation festivities, 
or not, remains to be seen. England has set us an example—the Occident 
borrowing the idea from the Orient—and we should prove false to our tradi- 
tions if we did not follow it. For the feeding of the poor is an essentially 
Oriental mode of celebrating a festive occasion.......... It will be remem- 
bered that, when Edward VII was crowned King of England, nearly half a 
million of the poor of London were sumptuously fed at a cost of £30,000. 
In a poor country like India, where the large majority of the people live on 
but one sparse meal a day, the number of those deserving of participation 
in such a festivity will be very large. But the task might be greatly 
lightened if each community undertook to feed their own poor. There may be’ 
no enduring result of such a mode of celebration, but the thought will at least 
be comforting that, when the well-to-do in the land are enjoying themselves 
at Delhi, the poor are not going uncared-for and hungry.” 
con 1597—4 
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8, ‘Weare glad to receive a copy of a memorial on the subject of the 


Comments on a memorial 
submitted to the Viceroy by 
Mr. K. S. Jassawalla, a Parsee 
merchant of Bombay, praying 
for the prohibition of the 
slaughter of kine and she- 
buffaloes. 

Dnydn Prakésh (32), 6th 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Voice of 
India (14), 8th Nov. 


growing paucity of cattle and the method of pre- 
venting the evil submitted to His Excellency the 
Viceroy by Mr. Khursedjee Sorabjee Jassawalla, a 
Parsee inhabitant of Bombay. In this memorial Mr. 
Jassawalla first points out the great advantage of an 
abundant. and growing supply of cattle to a poor 
country like India where the people know no other 
manure but cow-dung, and cultivate land by tilling 
it by bullocks and he-buffaloes, instead of making 
use of improved implements of hushandary like steam 


ploughs, &e., or of the costly manures used in the West. Next, Mr. Jassawalla 
points out how, through ever-recurring famines, through the vast consumption 
of heef by the British soldiers in India and various other causes, the agricultural 
cattle are gradually decreasing and how the cultivation of the country is being 
hampered thereby. Then Mr, Jassawalla proposes his remedy, which is simply 
to prohibit the killing of cows and she-buffaloes by a proclamation on the day of 
the ensuing Delhi Durbar. Mr. Jassawalla shows clearly that such a proclama- 


9, “In spite of the surpluses, real or illusory, of the last few years there 


Abolition of some tax in 
India desired as a fitting 
commemoration of the Delhi 
Durbar. 

Voice of India (14), 8th 
Nov. 


India would be gratified by the abolition of the countervailing duties on 
Indian cotton goods. In India, the abolition of income-tax has been advocated. 
Of the two, we should certainly prefer the former proposal at the present time 
when the cotton manufacturing industry needs every encouragement that can 
be extended to it, The raising of the minimum limit of taxable income has 
long been asked for. ‘This concession also, instead of the total abolition of 
the tax, is ripe for favourable consideration. Above all, there is the salt tax 
a reduction of which will be a concession—though it may not be quantitatively 
great—to all His Majesty’s subjects.”’ 


10. The Indu Prakdsh writing onthe same subject observes :—Some 


Indu Prakash (33), 6th 
Nov.; Shubha Suchak (139), 
7th Nov.; Shihu Viyay 


(38), 6th Nov. 


it is the duty of Congress to press upon the attention of Government, but to- 


tion would injure no flesh-eating community, the prohibition having a reference 
to cows and she-buffaloes only. Whether the memorial will meet with success 
or nctisanother matter. But we have no hesitation in congratulating Mr, Jassa- 
walla upon his zeal and his untiring efforts in the cause which he has taken up. 
It cannot be gainsaid that the evil which Mr. Jassawalla is trying to cure is 
indirectly the result of British administration and it is clearly the duty of 
the British rulers, to try to mitigate the evil as far as it lies within their 
power, But itis almost an impossibility that our English rulers would take 
this view of the matter. If they were to doso, British rule would surely 
excel even the ideal rule of Akbar who had prohibited the killing of cows 
throughout his vast empire out of respect for his H indu subjects as well as 
on secular and economical grounds.” [The Votce of India, commenting on 
the same subject, observes :—‘‘ Mr. Khursedjee Sorabjee Jassawalla has sub- 
mitted a memorial to the Viceroy praying that the slaughter of cows may be 
forbidden in India. He appeals to ancient history in support of his prayer, 
but Mr. Jassawalla surely knows that the modern way of looking at the 
subject is that not only is it not possible to protect the cow, but that the cow 
protection agitation may lead to dangerous results in a country where one man’s 
meat is another man’s sacrilege.”’ | 


does not seem to be any immediate chance of the 
Government remitting any of the taxes unless Lord 
Curzon comes to feel, in the enthusiasm of the Coro- 
nation Durbar, that the festivities will not attain 
their fruition without some such act of grace, Mr. 
Richards is said to have suggested in England that 


selfish Anglo-Indians are exhorting the leaders of the 
Congress to press upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India their demand for raising the limit 
of exemption from the income tax. There are 
many other questions of far greater importance which 
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wards which our Anglo-Indian friends are entirely indifferent, because, forsooth, 
their interests are not directly tcuched by these questions. Even if Govern- 
ment were to grant their demand, it would in no way benefit the poverty- 
stricken agriculturists of this country. If Government wish to confer a 
substantial boon upon the masses, they can do so by lowering the land 
assessments or reducing the salt tax or lessening the stringency of the 
regulations framed under the Forest Act. Let our Anglo-Indian friends 
make common cause with the Congress leaders in pressing for these reforms 
and the latter, we are sure will have no objection to join in the agitation, 


about the income tax. [The Shubha Suchak and the Shdhu Vijay write ina 
similar strain. | 


11, “They say that curses come home to roost. Sothe insane policy of 
empire-building which has, for some years past, been 

Comments on the cam- in the ascendant is now becoming gradually fraught 
ag ie Somaliland, with troubles and difficulties which portend nothing 
atser-t-Hind (20), 2nd b 1t; ® ; ; a : 5 
Nov., Eng. cols, jut ultimate disaster to the Empire. ‘he insurree- 
tion in Somaliland and the sanguinary skirmishes in 

Aden Hinterland are but the straws which tell us which way the wind 
of Imperialism is about to blow. The British jingoes having fanned the 
flames of the mad policy of Imperialism in South Africa at an enormous cost, 
and ata sacrifice altogether incommensurate with the selfish object in view, 
are now turning their attention to Somaliland. ‘lhe poor Somali is indeed a 
most truthful and God-fearing man as travellers tell us, He hasa regard for the 
British owing to his familiarity with the might and power of England at Aden, 
and is nota person to enter lightly upon a bloody warfare with them. But 
Somaliland has become the hunting ground of aggressive men from Europe, 
So that England is now keen on possessing the sovereignty of the land, contiguous 
as it isto the Gulf of Aden. ‘I'he Somali, therefore, has been found fault with, 
but on what grounds we are not told, and we shall never know the truth unless 
itis related some day by the Mad Mullah himself. It 1s curious that in all her 
warfares with the Asiatic, be he Afghan or Moghul, Siamese or Chinese, Turk or 
Arab, it is poor England that is the innocent martyr to the zoolum and murderous 
instincts of these semi-barbarous people. So law-abiding, so patient, so God-fear- 
ing, so peace-loving, so humane, so considerate, so unselfish is civilised England, 
that however much you may scratch her back you will never find her the primitive 
Tartar. The red-haired Teuton on the Khine may be one. So, too, may be the 
Gallic cock on the Seine. So also the ardent-tempered Italian on the Arno, 
and equally so the semi-Tartar himself, he who reigns at St. Petersburgh ; 
but not so the phlegmatic Briton. Poor man he is all for peace and shop- 
keeping. But he is a lion at heart and woe be to him who thwarts his designs 
in respect of empire-building, He will then maintain outward pexce while 
his instruments are intriguing or negotiating for the coveted land possessed by 
the Zulu or the Hottentot, the Afghan or the Arab. If he fails in his desire 
by adopting this indirect mcthod, he will foment a casus bellt and then turn 
the tables upon his quondam friend as the real aggressor. Let us, therefore, 
see how empire-building will prosper in Somaliland and Aden Ifinterland, 
Perhaps, the British Cabinet might give a large order to their extremely pacific 
Ambassador and Minister Plenipotentiary who is now about to sail for the Cape, 
When he has laid the solid foundations of the new golden empire in the 
Transvaal, he might be asked to. call at Perim, at Lahej, at Zeila and at Berbera, 
so that he might take into his broad purview the empire-building situation 
in those places. What a glorious triumph of peace willit be for him to make 
England the happy possessor of the entire province of Yemen and of Somaliland 
and Zanzibar, far down South-Kast Africa! But will the empire-builders be 
able to properly govern these vast dominions beyond the seas? How unwieldy 
even the existing dependencies are or are going to be! Is Kngland aware that 
simultaneously with the process of building the empire the process of under- 
mining and decay is going on too? Has she taken serious notice of this? And 
is she aware of the injunction which the Great Cesar left to his successors in 
the hey-day of jis empire-building ? Empire-building may have its blessings, 
but in our opinion these are outweighed by its curses. And whon the day 
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comes it is certain that the curses will come home to roost. Nemesis may be 
slow-footed but is sure. Are the British empire-builders of the day aware what 
havoc this awful and avenging deity may play one day ?”’ 


12. Commenting on the fighting in Somaliland the Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr 
reg me observes :—The British public and the press had till 
Ath — “Akhbdr = (15%), now been making light of the trouble in Somaliland. 
: Haji Muhammad Abdulla, the leader of the Somalis, 
was nicknamed Mad Mullab, but events have shown that he is neither a lunatic 
nor a savage as he was represented to be, but that, on the contrary, he possesses 
martial qualities of a high order, which enable him to constantly elude the 
pursuit of the British. The reports about the fighting in Somaliland, received 
from time to time, are hardly encouraging from the British point of view. 
Reuter, for instance, wires one day that a British detachment captured 1,000 
sheep and this is followed on the next day by the news that the Mad Mullah 
has been brought to bay. But one looks in vain for the joyful tidings that 
complete success has at last attended British arms in Somaliland. In fact, the 
situation in Somaliland has become so serious that even the British Press has 
now veered round and begun to view it with grave alarm, 


13, The fighting in Somaliland still continues. The Mullah is said to 
. +: have raided a village and to have captured some more 
of a pring ngage camels belonging to the British. Secon are being sent 
the Boers to assist the from India to the scene of the campaign, but it will 
British in the Somaliland he some weeks before the necessary reinforcements 
” Kal (18) ’th Nov reach Somaliland so as to enable the British to carry on 
: : the campaign vigorously. The English intend to 
collect a force of five thousand troops for fighting the Mullah but private advices 
state that even a force of fifty thousand will hardly be adequate for the purpose. 
Affairs in Somaliland, it seems, are thus brought toa serious pass. But England 
need not be at all afraid on that score since she can depend on the Native 
Chiefs of India for any assistance she may require for bringing to a successful 
issue the expeditions which she undertakes with the object of enslaving other 
people. * Whether troops are required for the Transvaal, China or Somaliland, 
our Chiefs betray an inordinate eagerness to lend their forces to the Paramount 
Power, Whether India has any concern in such campaigns or not, the sole 
ambition of our Chiefs is to offer their assistanceto the Viceroy. But why 
should the Native Chiefs be so eager to offer their help in enslaving other people? 
Do they wish to bring them down to their own level? Are our Maharajas the 
unpaid and unhonoured sepoys of the British Government? But why blame 
them at all in the matter? ‘They deserve ratuer to be pitied. When even the 
Boers, who were but recently fighting for their independence, have come 
forward with offers of assistance to fight the Mullah and his men, why should 
our poor Indian Chiefs be blamed for doing likewise? Ifthe Boer General, 
who made the offer of leading a Boer contingent against the Somalis, had 
but remembered his own feelings when others came forward to assist the 
British in fighting against the Boers, he would never have volunteered his help. 
Nobody ever expected that the Boers, who recently fought for their independ- 
ence and who know by personal experience how galling the yoke of servitude 
is, would be ready to assist in enslaving other races, But the days of 
independence seem to be numbered. The world is fit only to be a place for 
vile bondage! 


14, ‘The begging campaign of the Boer Generals on the Continent, ’ says 

our contemporary the Phenix, ‘ has proved a great 

Comments on the mission gyccess, and the stream of Continental philanthropy 
of the Boer Generals in-wili flow in a copious measure towards the relief of 
Europe. : : ; 
Sind Gazette (12), 4th the suffering and distress of Boer orphans and widows. 
Nov. Indeed! Let us recall the facts. After ‘stumping’ 
Holland, France and Germany and endeavouring to 

work on the sympathies of the people of those countries by claiming 
national affinity with the Dutch, relationship to the Huguenots, and brother- 


hood with the Germans,—after years of verbal sympathy with the Boers and 
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vile abuse of the British from the corrupt gutter-proess of the Continent,—after 
newspaper thr ats of dire vengeance on the brutal English, who have crushed 
the liberties of two brave little South African States,—after all this noise and 
supposed sympathy, the Boer Generals have succeeded in extracting less than 
£30,000 from their admirers in Holland, France and Germany,—as compared 
with the £4,000,000 which Great Britain has voluntarily contributed to help 
the Boers to stand on their legs again. But in ‘addition to this three million 
sterling Great Britain has promised further help in the form of loans free of 
interest, and every possible assistance in restoring all their lands and farms 
to the Boers, who have taken the oath of allegiance to King Edward VII. It 
is much to be regretted, therefore, that these brave Boer Generals should have 
been so ill-advised as to go a-begging on the Continent of Europe when they 
have their most powerful friends and greatest well-wishers in the British people 
themselves. And it isa great pity, too, that the Phenix did not take a little 
more trouble to acquaint itself with the true facts of the case before publishing 
misleading statements about the success of the Boer Generals’ appeal to the 
people of Europe.” 
15, ‘It is unique in the history of the British Cabinet that a Minister 
3 should fearlessly break through what is called tradi- 
Mr. Chamberisins pro- tion, and .at the call of duty depart without 
posed visit to South Afric a. Saattals f tabiichand ‘eal . * 
Rést Gofldr (25), 2nd Nov., sitation Irom estab'lshed precedents in the interests 
Eng. cols. of his department. Keuter informs us that it is 
officially announced that Mr. Chamberlain will pro- 
ceed to South Africa in the latter part of November. No amount of second- 
hand information, however detailed, can give that correct idea of political 
problems, which a personal visit does toan able Minister who is bent upon 
doing his duty to the best of his abilities, Perhaps no other statesman in the 
present Cabinet is more intent upon a speedy settlement of the South African 
problem than the Colonial Secretary himself, and his decision is welcomed 
by all, and has the fuallapproval of His Majesty the King and the Cabinet. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s visit will go a great way towards welding the various 
factions, now pulling in opposite directions, in South Africa, into a harmonious 
whole, and thus be the means of giving real peace to King Edward’s South 
African Dominions.”’ 


16. Mr, Chamberlain is proceeding to South Africa to discuss some 
: : important questions relating to the two newly acquired 
re ee wee a provinces with the colonial leaders on the spot. ‘The 
agama re colonial questions will of course be settled somehow 
but what about the position of the Indians in the 
British colonies ? When willthe British public realise the fact that the Indians 
form a factor of the British Empire? Both Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
George Hawilton talk glibly when they are called upon to express their 
views on this subject but never take any practical action under the pretext 
that they have no control over colonial administration. We are told that 
the visit of the South African envoys to the Delhi Durbar will serve to 
bring home to them tlhe fact that the Indians are more civilised than negroes 
and are therefore entitled to more equitable treatment, It the envoys have 
yet to learn this fact, we must say that their education must have been 
verv elementary indeed, Only recently, the Captain of a steamer was fined 
because an Indian lascar touched the Australian Coast. Unless these 
things are stopped and the persecution of the Indians in South Africa comes 
to an end, all talk about Imperialism will sound hollow in the ears of the 
people of this country. [The Samarth commeuting on the same subject 
observes:—It is well on the whole that Mr, Chamberlain should visit 
the colonies in South Africa. He will there see by personal experience how 
many people are reduced to destitution on account of his ambition, and will 
thereby be disposed to grant them at least partial relief. If the Secretary of 
State for India were similarly to visit our country and witness with his own eyes 
the condition of our people, he would not, as he does at present, make misleading 
statements about India’s prosperity and recuperative powers. ] 


con 1597—5 
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17. ‘We are much pleased to see that the Secretary of State for India has 
taken a sympathetic view of the grievances of the 
Lord George Hamiltonand Indians in the Transvaal and the Orange River 
the grievances of indian Colony. Now that peace prevails in South Africa, 
settlers in South Africa. é 
Bombay East Indian (1), We trust better treatment will be meted out to the 
8th Nov. : Indians. It is comforting to learn that the State 
Secretary has modified his views and thinks that we 
deserve better treatment at the hands of the self-governing colonies, That 
Indians have always been loyal and useful citizens in these colonies cannot be 
gainsaid, and it is difficult to understand why such ‘ a peaceful, law-abiding 
and meritorious body of persons’ should be treated ina manner unworthy of 
British traditions. Patience and tact are necessary, says His Lordship, in 
dealing with this question. We do not think there is any people more patient 
than the ‘mild Hindus.’ As for tact, we have never known or heard of any 


Indian settlers using other than constitutional means to obtain redress of their 


grievances. Itis expected that the visit of the representatives of the colonies 
to the Delhi Durbar will serve a useful purpose and induce the colonies to accord 
to the Indians the privileges they seek. If this be one of the direct results of 
the Durbar, India will never cease to thank Lord Curzon for having organized 
it.’? 
18, ‘The answers given by Lord George Hamilton to several important 
clit Gitiauia ak questions since the re-opening of Parliament have 
the recent utterances of Lord Deer so satisfactory that one almost begins to suspect 
George Hamilton in Parlia- that a change has come over His Lordship. Lord 
ment on Indian affairs. George informed the House of Commons that, before 
- a l = = A = taking any action in the matter of University reform, 
vera A tabi Bst a (©) the House would be previously apprised of it, that no 
portion of the cost of the Somaliland Expedition 
would be charged to India,and that he would firmly uphold the cause of the 
Indians in South Africa, The Budget will come up for discussion on Monday 
next. If it be true that His Lordship has made up his mind to bid good-bye 
to the India Office after that night, it isto be hoped that his last utterances 
on Indian affairs will be sympathetic and well-considered and that India may 
be able at least to bid a pleasant good-bye to him when the parting hour arrives,”’ 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed is much gratified at Lord George Hamilton’s recent 
utterances in Parliament in regard to the grievances of Indian settlers in 
South Africa and, contrasting them with His Lordship’s previous attitude on the 
same question, surmises that the sudden ‘change of front’ shown by the 
Secretary of State must be due to the firm and independent attitude presumably 
taken in the matter by Lord Curzon’s Government. | 


19. “It was not to be expected that the Indian Famine Union would be 

Se nae Eee satisfied with the reply receiyed by it from Lord 
‘id en das of da ee George Hamilton and the Indian Government to 
quiry into the economic its request that an enquiry might be held into 
condition of a few typical the economic condition of the people in typical 


— in — ae villages in the famine areas, Though the Government 
aia of india (14), Sth of India’s reply opened with an acknowledgment of 


| the good intentions of the Union, there was in another 
part of it very much like an insinuation that conclusions unfavourable to 
Government were desired by that body. Against this, as Reuter informs us, the 
Famnie Union has protested. ‘This protest is not in itself of much practical im- 
portance ; an explanation what no such insinuation was intenderwill, no doubt, 
dispose of what was evidently an unguarded remark. It would appear, however, 
that the Famine Union goes further and desires an answer tothe question whether 
the cultivator has been sinking more deeply, into poverty of late. It is not 
difficult to forecast that answer will be given to this question. We have not for- 
yotten Lord Curzon’s well-known statement : * Since 1881-82, those whom I trust 
tell me the agricultural income has gone up by Rs. 2, and the non-agricultural 
income by Re.1. Altogether, the average is now Rs, 30 per head. Nothing to 
boast of, gentlemen, but what change there is, is in the right direction.’ Lord 
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Curzon, indeed, does not accept the full responsibility for the accuracy of the 
calculation, and bases the statement on the authority of those whom he trusts, 
ee rey But whatever the correct calculation may be, it would be desirable to know 
how the figure is arrived at. It would be still more desirable that the exact 
position of affairs is disclosed to the anxious inquirer by an open investigation 
of some sort, in which both official and non-official views are represented. The 
shaking of the torch need not be feared by those who have nothing to 
MEG uée ieee The Famine Union, it will be seen, maintains no foregone 
conclusion. It merely asks questions and suggests the necessity of obtaining 
more light. And Lord Curzon has a splendid opportunity of throwing light 
on a dark corner of the administration.” 


20. ‘* Lord Curzon has given one more proof of his capacity for delivering 
His Ressltency the: Vies- brilliant speeches and conveying most delicate com- 
roy’s speech at the farewell Pliments to the fortunate recipients of his panegyric. 
banquet given at Simla in It is supplied by the clever speech he made in propos- 
— a ier a ge ye ing the health of Sir Power Palmer, the retiring Com- 
Ro ging AS), Pee Revs wemadeinsOniet. :..2..., His Excellency might be right 
; when he says that in his experience neither he nor 
the Commander-in-Chief has led the other by the nose but that the noses of both 
have been abreast. This might be soduring his regime. but it does not follow 
that a similar state of things prevailed in the past or will prevail in future. It all 
depends upon the men in power. Amongst the military reforms which took place 
during the regime of the retiring Commander-in-Chief we find the question of the 
transport organisation. Past Budgets will show that the Finance Minister and 
the Military Member have again and again given the public an assurance that 
no further expenditure on that score would be necessary. But all these assur- 
ances were writ in water, and again and again thousands after thousands have 
been spent on this one object. Sir Power Palmer returned Lord Curzon’s 
compliments with the same felicity which marked the Viceroy’s eulogistic 
references to himself..,...... We do not know whether it is historically 
correct to speak about the lion of finance and the military lambs. We 
should imagine that the position of the lion and the lamb must be interchanged in 
the interests of historical accuracy, and if the two have now begun to live in 
peace and harmony, if does not augur well for the tax-payer. The military 
lion might be at times in a less voracious mood. But we cannot forget the 
fact that his unappeasable hunger and his irrepressible ambition have crippled 
the resources of the people, impeded domestic reform and done infinite harm 
to the most vital interests of the country.” 


21. It appear: froma report published by the London Daily Experss 
that Lord Curzon has disgraced and inflicted exem- 

The 9th Lancers in dis- plary punishment on the 9th Lancers. ‘The circum- 
ee Jamahed (64), 4th stances which led to this punishment are as 
or Broach Samachar ‘fOllows. It seems that a native was found lying 
(55), 6th Nov. near the barracks of Lancers in an unconscious 
state and with marks of brutal ill-treatment on 

his body. He was taken to hospital where he died a week later and where 
he stated that he had been brutally assaulted without provocation by a 
European soldier. It is well-known how vigorously Lord Curzon deals with 
cases of this sort and in keeping with his impartial policy he deputed 
a special officer to the spot to investigate the circumstances of the 
case, ‘he regimental authorities, it appears, made every endeavour to 
screen the culprit and the matter therefure remained a profound mystery, 
This was too much for the Viceroy’s keen sense of justice. His Excellency at 
once ordered that all officers and men belonging to the regiment, who were 
on leave, should be immediately recalled and stopped all leave to the regiment 
until Ist June 1903, ‘l'o emphasise the disgrace inflicted upon the regiment 
sentries were ordered to be posted at all the buildings occupied by it. ‘he 9th 
Lancers is a crack cavalry regiment and has rendered splendid services in South 
Africa. ‘he facts of the incident that have transpired show that Lord Curzon had 
to face in this matter a good deal of insolence and high-handedness on the part 
of military officers, and it must have required no small amount of courage and 
firmness on His Excellency’s part to have degraded a regiment that had only 


tion of the Police Commis- 
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recently won laurels on the battlefield, The whole incident once more illustrates 
the firm determination of Lord Curzon to hold the scales even in the adminis- 
tration of justice and we can confidently say that the moral] effect of such a 
policy will be to strengthen the faith of natives in British justice on which the 
stability of the Empire mainly depends. [The Broach Samachar makes similar 
remarks, | 


22. It is the duty of the Native Press to enter a strong protest against the 
exclusion of the non-official nutive element from the 
Comments on the constitu- personnel of the Police Commission. Whenever any 
Commission is appointed, the greatest care should be 
ge 6 (116), 8rd Nov. exercised in selecting the persons who are to sit upon it. 
But Lord Curzon’s Commissions are, as a rule, not 
happily constituted and the public generally expects more harm than good to 
result from their deliberations. The unsatisfactory character of the Report of 
the Universities Commission is solely due to the defective constitution of the 
Commission. We wonder how it never occurs to Lord Curzon that no Commis- 
sion, which does not include among its members persons really representative 
of public opinion in India, can ever lead to any practical good. The Bombay 
Presidency Association have submitted a memorial to the Viceroy praying for the 
appointment of a non-official native to the Police Commission. But the sugges- 
tion, it may be urged, is put forward rather too late in the day to be of any 
practical use; but Lord Curzon ean, if he likes, appoint three or four non-official 
natives even now to the Commission. But it appears to be His Lordship’s inten- 
tion to prevent the Commission, as far as possible, from being brought into 
close contact with able and independent exponents of native public opinion, 


23. The Dnydn Prakdsh gives a summary of the opening speech delivered 

by the Honourable Mr, Fraser at the first sitting 

Exhortation to the leaders of the Police Commission, and observes :—We often 
of the native community to h laint ally f h | 

give evidence before the Hear complaints especially Jrom the poorer Classes 

Police Commission after about Police oppression, It is generally asserted 

making careful enquiries thata police peon 18 an object of terror to the people 


~ered the working ef the and that the department, on the whole, does more 


Dnyén Prakdsh (22), 6th arm than good. There are some, who even go to 
Nov. the length of asserting that a Folice Thana is a hell 

upon earth, Why should this be so? Why should 
the Police be held in such odium by the public? It is the duty of our leaders to 
find out by careful enquiry how far such violent prejudices against the depart- 
ment are justified or well-founded, and to formulate their answers accordingly 
to the questions drawn up by the Police Commission. Itis only in this way 
that the labours of the Commission will bear any fruit. We, therefore, exhort 
our leaders not to miss this valuable opportunity of serving the interests of the 
public, 


24, The Muhammadan community of India cannot adequately express 
their gratitude to the benign british Government for 
- a are - abolishing all restrictions as to plague inspection, 
abolishing restrictions as to Quarantine, &c., hitherto enforced upon pilgrims to 
plague inspection, d&e 5 on Mecea. ‘he present order of Government will enable 
pilgrims to Mecca. pious Muhammadans to visit their sacred places, un- 
ak as ee . eed: hampered by any restrictions, as they used to do before, 
(46), 5th Nov. and it affords an additional testimony to the respect 
shown by Government to the religious susceptibilities 

of the people. [The Muslim Herald writes on the subject in a similar strain. ] 


25. The <Akhbdr-e-Isldm observes on the same subject as follows :—It 
would be impossible to give our readers an adequate 

WaT beta oe idea of the hardships and annoyance caused to 
(53), 4th Nov, pilgrims to Mecca ‘by the stringent regulations 
which were in foree till now. ‘These regula- 


“tions had given rise to a great deal of discontent and misunderstandin 


among Muhammadans, so much so that some orthodox members of the 
community were even led to suspect that the object of Government was to 
interfere with the Mubammadan religion. ‘The more sensible portion of the 
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community, however, fully recognised that the regulations so long in force 
were framed under pressure from Continental powers, including Turkey. The 
present order promulgated by the authorities most effectively removes the 
suspicion referred to above and once more illustrates how the benign British 
Government avoids giving offence to the religious susceptibilities of its subjects 
as far as possible, The Bombay Samachar also makes similar comments. | 


26. The situation in Ireland is becoming more and more perilous day by 
day. The Irish are gravely dissatisfied with English 
: oa onthe present rule and openly assert that they do not want it. 
Kal (108), TE Nov” ~=-But_ England continues to rule them still and is 
sending many prominent Irishmen to prison by 
passing all manner of new laws. England’s object in resorting to these coercive 
remedies is to overawe the Irish, but it does not seem probable that such a 
course will enable her to attain the desired end. The Irish do not consider it 
an indignity to go to prison. Nay, Irish papers are at present publishing under 
the heading ‘ List of Honours, ’ the names of the Irish patriots who are sent to 
prison. The ‘ List of Honours’ does not, as is the case in India, include the 
names of flatterers and sycophants, who hang upon the authorities and are 
false to their country. Those alone who love their country and strive for its 
regeneration even at the risk of imprisonment can hope to find a place in the 
List. Most of the [rish M. P.’sare not now at St. Stephens but are lodged in 
His Majesty’s prison, and those who are out of jail have returned to Ireland, 
seeing that their presence in Parliament is utterly useless. Recent telegrams 
also go to show that the Irish are collecting arms and ammunition from abroad. 
The Police ni Ireland are said to be aware of the importation of war material 
into the country but take no action in the matter. When the Irish begin to 
use these arms and ammunition against the English, will the mere fact that 
the Police knew that they had been imported from abroad ‘be of any avail? 
The Police in India will certainly be surprised at the inactivity displayed by 
their confréres in Ireland. Fingland ought to consider calmly what impression 
the present disturbances in Ireland are likely to produce in other parts of the 
Empire, The Empire resembles the huge body of an elephant, which holds 
under its feet, as it were, many countries and people. What does England 
say to all these people? Only this that if they will but agitate in a constitu- 
tional manner they will get every right in due course, Whether England is 
sincere in holding out such an assurance or vot, those to whom it is made rely 
upon it and fondly hope that they will one day actually obtain what is promis- 
ed to them. But what does the example of Ireland teach such men? ‘The 
Trish have vainly tried all the usual devices and methods of constitutional agita- 
tion. They held meetings and submitted lengthy petitions and memorials, 
They sent their representatives to the British Parliament and tried the policy of 
ranging themselves on the side of the Liberals. But in spite of all their strenuous 
efforts the condition of their country, instead of improving, has become worse 
than before. Their fate will completely disiliusion others who have faith in 
constitutional agitation, Let England guard against this contingency by 
improving the state of Ireland. What will the newly- conquered Boers, whom 
England desires to be permanently incorpvrated in the Empire, think if they 
hear of what is going on in Ireland? England, in her career of aggrandisement, 
has yet to conquer many countries and she ought to take care that.the example 
of Ireland produces no evil effects elsewhere, 


27. It is truly astonishing that leading English journals like the London 
sles Times, St. James’s Gazette and others should draw 
Alloged misleading state- Otimistic inferences about the material prosperity of 


ment de b Engli : Nee : a Kaact 
ee oe = eo India under British rule from the expansion in the 


progress of India under volume of the country’s imports and exports. If 
British rale. such an inference had been drawn by a foreigner, 
Indu Prakdsh (38), 6th Who did not know in whose hands the country’s trade 


== really lay, we could have made allowance for his 


ignorance. But we cannot dosoin the case of those who know full well 
that the trade of the country is financed almost exclusively by English men 
and that the lion’s share of the profits consequently goes into their pockets, 
It is easy to see with what object these assertions about India’s prosperity 
are made, Obviously they are intended to serve asa set-off to the pathetic 
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appeals made on behalf of our impoverished countrymen. Even the latest 
official report on the trade of the country emphasises the fact of the alleged 
improvement in the economic condition of the country. If Government 
really think that India is prospering under British rule, why should they 
fight shy of the public inquiry demanded by the Indian Famine Union? 
If India is really prospering, how are we to account for the fact that 
there were not less than seven devastating famines during the last half a 
century and that each of them was attended with a heavy loss of life? 
If starvation among the people be a sign of the prosperity of a country, then 
we must admit that India is making a rapid material progress, 


28. One Mr. Jagjivan Dayalji Mody contributes a poem to the Praja 
Bandhu headed *‘ The Dawn of the Coming Year,”’ 
An exhortation to the of which the following is a summary :—Awake, dear 
ng ge ool Be Ya brethren, Behold the new year has dawned. Rouse 
” Pica “Bandhu (23), 2nd Yourselves and shake off your lethargy. Twilight has 
Nov. made its appearance in the eastern sky and has dis- 
pelled the darkness of the night. The lotuses (leading 
men of Gujarat) have begun to bloom and add to the charm of the beautiful garden 
(Gujarat). The streets outside are bustling with activity. It istime for youto have 
a thought for your country’s advancement. ‘The parrots (Congressmen) in the 
cages are sweetly prattling about the events of the night (year). ‘The crows 
(cpponents of the Congress) also are cawing hoarsely, but their cawing nevertheless 
heralds the approach of the morn. The sun at last begins to rise on the eastern _ 
horizon ; now do not fail to take advantage of the golden opportunity tnat has 
thus offered itself. The lions (Congressmen) in the forest have left their dens 
and are attacking the elephants (Government), while young fawns (persons 
apathetic to the Congress movement) are sportively enjoying themselves in 
shady groves. May the new year bring happiness to you and inspire you with 
a keen sense of your duties towards your country. In an explanatory footnote 
the writer of the above verses observes:—The intelligent reader will easil 
perceive that the above poem is to be understood in a patriotic sense and that 
its theme is the forthcoming Congress at Ahmedabad. 


29. Writing about the advent of the Hindu New Year’s Day, the 
Gujarati observes :—Yesterday witnessed the dawn 
Reflections suggested by of the Samvat year 1959 of the era of the glorious King 
the Hindu New Years Day. Vikramaditya. The New Year’s Day is invested 
Gujarati (16), 2nd Nov. ; : . ; 
Shri Sayaji Vijay (27), With special sanctity in the minds of the Aryan 
ond Nov. population, for it marks the anniversary of the day 
on which Vikramaditya inaugurated a new era in the 
annals of the country by driving away the Scythians, who had by wily means 
acquired possession of India and robbed the people of their independence. The 
day, therefore, serves to inspire feelings of genuine and sincere loyalty in the 
minds of the Indians who should, therefore, on this auspicious occasion pray 
to the Almighty for the happiness and prosperity of their country and 
for the preservation of their independence. The paper then proceeds to 
describe the calamities that overtook the country during the last seven 
years amongst which it includes the Press prosecutions of 1897 and the new 
Sedition Law and concludes by expressing a hope that the new year will herald 
the approach of better days for the country and that it will witness the strengthen- 
ing of the ties of good-will and affection subsisting between the King-Emperor and 
his Indian subjects. [The Shri Sayaji Vijay writes :—May India, like the 
victorious King Vikrama of old conquer all her enemies and be free from all woes 
and miseries. May unity and knowledge increase, and may peace prevail in the 
country side by side with virtue, as in the glorious days of Rama, May India’s 
wealth which is at present being drained away remain in the country itself, 


May men of the type of Messrs. Mehta and Dadabhai be born in every Indian 


home and safe-guard the interests of the docile Indians. | | 


30. “The Sholépur Provincial Conference was an unqualified success. That 


success was in a large measure due to two or three 


‘ tee Shol4pur Provincial circumstances. Sholépur has very recently witnessed 
onference, . or 
Gujardté (16), 2nd Nov., the rise of airy and well-lighted bungalows close 


tothe Kailway Station and their propriet ied 
Bax proprietors vie 
as ose with one another in looking to the comfort and 
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convenience of the delegates, Secondly, Mr, Maconochie, Collector of the 
District, placed no obstacles in the path of the Reception Committee and it 
must be said to his credit that his attitude towards the Conference was of a 
distinctly encouraging character. The Ripon Hall is a handsome and com- 
modious building belonging to the local Municipality and it was placed 
unreservedly at the disposal of the Conference. Thirdly, the Shettias and 
leading citizens. of Sholépur actively co-operated in making the Confer- 
ence a success. The disinterested zeal and energy displayed also by the 
Secretaries was beyond all praise,........ There prevailed a spirit of cordiality 
amongst the delegates, and the President, whilst courteous to all, was firm 
when necessary. He was supported on his right by the indefatigable 
Mr. Wacha, who roused the whole audience into enthusiasm by his inspiriting 
remarks at the conclusion of the proceedings. The Ahmedabad Congress Com- 
mittee had deputed a representative to Sholdpur to invite the delegates to 
Ahmedabad for the next Congress. As usual, Gujardt was not adequately 
represented at the last Conference. But we hope the Deccanis will not fail to 
muster strong at Ahmedabad and set an example to their brethren of Gujarat, 
of which they are sorely in need.” 


31, “ The Provincial Conference concluded its proceedings on Sunday last 
" Ratrori-Hind (20), 2nd and it woulc seem from all accounts that it was one 
Soc, ae. athe. : of the most successful gatherings of the kind. The 

speeches were exceedingly good and yet not long- 
winded nor too rhetorical, They were full of solid matter. For each important 
Resolution there was one speaker, if not two, in Marathi. This arranzement 
was greatly appreciated, as the majority of the audience, though fully intelli- 
gent, was ignorant of the English language. Mr. Karandikar, who may be 
safely predicted as the successor of Mr. Khare in the Legislative Council, spoke 
thrice, first on the agricultural policy of the Government, then on the Police 
Commission, and lastly on the Land Record-of-Rights Bill. His speeches were 
marked by fluency and logical reasoning and were greatly cheered. The Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale also spoke in Marathi; but his English speech, which was a 
deserved eulogy on the valuable and patriotic services rendered by Mr. Gocul- 
das K. Parekh, was highly admired both for its earnest eloquence and the stern 
truths which it conveyed. Mr. Parekh gained the hearts of all by his frank, 
manly, and matter-of-fact reply to the eulogium of Mr. Gokhale. His disquisi- 
tion on the agricultural policy of the Government was also listened to with 
marked attention. But the speech of the Conference was the one made by 
Mr. Narayan Vishnu Gokhale, a Bombay pleader, It was on the subject of 
the Universities Commission’s Report. It was a fitting pendant to the well-. 
reasoned memorial of the Bombay Presidency Association and a perfect gem of 
sober eloquence. There was no limit to the happy illustrations and incon- 
trovertible facts in which it abounded. And many indeed were the congratula- 
tions the speaker received at the close of his well-delivered harangue. It is to 
be hoped the speech will be printed in pamphlet form and copies of it distribut- 
ed broadcast. It deserves to be treasured by avery lover of higher learning.” 


32. “One of the most regrettable incidents in connection with the Gujarat 

| Revenue Enquiry was the treatment which Lord 
enn ames thoes Northcote’s Government accorded to the Honourable 
nising Mr. Parekh’s services Mr. Parekh. Although Government published for 
in connection with the the enlightenment of this Lresidency what was 
Gujarat Revenuc Enquiry. = yeither more nor less than a classic in the art of 
Bie Sorta (16), 2nd Nov., whitewashing, they said not a word in acknowledg- 
. ment of the disinterested work done by the Member 
for the Northern Division, But what was still worse was the unjustitiable 
attack made upon him by the Honourable Mr. Monteath during the debate 
on the last Budget. In the matter of this inquiry Government have 
put themselves in direct opposition to the views of the public and_ their 
action in whitewashing their Revenue officers is directly calculated to defeat 
the object of the inquiry and prevent that purification of the subordinate 
service which is absolutely essential, if further scandals are to be avoided in 
future. ‘lhe public at large have already acknowledged Mr. Parekh’s services, 
and even the last virulent attack made upon him in the local Legislative 
Council has not deterred the Sholdpur Conference from placing on record 
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‘its high sense of gratitude for the signal services rendered by the Honourable 
Mr, G. K. Parekh to the agriculturists of the Presidency by his courageous 
and devoted exertions in connection with the Gujarat Revenue Enquiry.’ 
This Resolution was passed by the Conference amidst vociferous cheers. We 
wish Lord Northcote and his colleagues had been present at the gathering to 
witness the enthusiasm with which the proposition was received by the whole 
audience and passed by the assembled delegates.” 


33. “ If the judicial administration in the mofussil is becoming more and 
more unsatisfactory owing to the growing deteriora- 
_ Alleged defects in the tion in the efficiency of District Courts, the state 
judicial administration of the : , a : 
Presidency, especially in re- Of things in connection with the Sadar Court in Sind 
gard to the disposal of appeals 18 still more unsatisfactory, while the working of the 
trom Political Agencies. final Court of Appeal which exercised appellate juris- 
Pia om (16), 2nd Nov» diction over the subordinate Agency Courts is ab- 
awe solutely anomalous, In Kathidwar there are various 
Civil and Criminal Courts, appeals from whose decisions are heard by an 
officer specially appointed for the purpose and called the Judicial Assistant 
to the Political Agent who also exercises original civil jurisdiction in important 
cases, and is the Court of Session in criminal cases. In the other Agencies the 
Political Agent himself exercises the Jurisdiction which the Judicial Assistant 
exercises in Kathidwér. It should be remembered that these Agency Courts 
have also what is called residuary jurisdiction over territories administered 
by petty Chiefs whose jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, is limited. 
Appeals from the decisions, appellate as well as original, of the Kathidwdr 
Judicial Assistant and the Political Agents of other Agencies lie to the Governor 
of Bombay in Council, who is the final Court of Appeal. Under recently 
promulgated rules, suitors preferring appeals to the Bombay Government have 
to pay court fees to the extent of 8 per cent. on the amount of the claim 
invoived. ‘This is, indeed, a heavier rate than is charged in British Courts. 
But what is most surprising is the method of administering Justice to the 
aggrieved parties which is entirely different from that adopted by Courts in 
British territory. Neither of the parties, not even a criminal condemned to death 
appealing from his sentence, is allowed to be heard by counsel. The appellant 
has to submit a memorandum of facts and arguments through the Political 
Agent whose report thereon is never seen by the parties. In civil cases a copy 
of the appellant’s written statement is supplied to the respondent who submits in 
writing what is called his rejoinder, But the appellant is kept profoundly 
ignorant of the contents of this rejoinder. And the Bombay Government, in 
practice the Member of Council, who is in charge of the jadicial portfolio, 
decides the appeals in camera after reading the written statements of the parties 
and the report of the Political Agent! Any one who is acquainted with 
the practice followed in ordinary Indian Courts can easily realise the 
absurdity of this system of hearing appeals. No lawyer for an appellant 
can anticipate all the contentions or misstatements of the respondent or 
the doubts that might arise in the mind of the Judicial Member. Parties 
have to pay heavy fees to counsel for drawing up detailed written state- 
ments and even then their memoranda cannot deal with all the points that might 
possibly arise when the contentions of the appellant as well as the respon- 
dent are heard in open court and in each other’s presence. But what is still 
more surprising is that litigants are not in all cases given copies of the judg- 
ments delivered by the Bombay Government on appeal! ‘The resolution con- 
taining the decision of Government and the reasons thereof is forwarded to the 
Political Agent and it rests with him to communicate to the parties only such 
part of the resolution as he thinks proper! A more unjudicial procedure it is 
impossible to conceive in these days of enlightened systems of law and procedure. 
This cumbrous and wasteful system against which Mr. Setalwad protested at 
the last Provincial Conference is utterly indefensible.” 


34. ‘That must have been a phenomenal instance indeed of ‘congenital 
idiocy ’ which gave birth to the article which ap- 


KawserinHind (20), 2nd peared in the columns of a contemporary on 


Nov., Eng cols.; Dnydn 


Prakash (32), 6th Noy,; Wednesday last on Civilian Judges, It could have 
Samarth (37), dth Nov, only emanated from the brain of an idiot...,....... In 
his presidential address at Sholdpur, Mr. Setalwad 
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gave utterance to nothing but the barest truth on the subject of the 
present unsatisfactory condition of our judiciary, we msan the incompetence 
and ignorance of law which is manifest among the majority of Civilian 
Judges. Mr. Setalwad did not speak without the book. In support of his 
statement, he quoted many a learned and highly respected judicial authority. 
The evil has been growing though it was at first only faintly discerned half a 
century ago. At the present moment, it is a notorious fact that our judicial 
administration in the mofussil is a by-word of reproach. The civilian ‘boy’ 
judge has been weighed in the balance and found wanting, although he may 
vainly try todefend himself by resting on his own infallibility and official conceit 
and insolence......... We have not the slightest hesitation in expressing our 
opinion that the sooner the Government of India takes into hand the reform of 
the judiciary the better. As it is, we repeat, the mofussil judiciary is a by-word 
of reproach and scandal. The whole country is convinced that it requires for 
the mofussil Benches really competent men well trained in both English and 
Indian law. The very facc that the revising judges of our different High 
Courts have incessantly to correct the astounding mistakes into which the 
majority of the Civilian Judges fall, is conclusive proof of the incompetency of 
the latter to admivister the law correctly. It is also a fact to which the meanest 
intelligence in the mofussil can testify that the old faith of the people in the — 
purity of British justice is slowly vanishing, simply because these precious 
judges are incapable of sifting evidence, and pronouncing judgment thereon in 
accordance with the law. ‘This feeling is now daily growing and threatens 
to undermine the very foundations on which British rule rests in the country, 
Impartial and sound justice is one of those foundations, which these civilian ‘boy’ 
judges, intoxicated with their brief power and authority, are doing all they can 
to undermine. lt is against this danger that Conferences and C ingresses have 
been invariably raising their voice. Mr. Setalwad did nothing more in his 
address than refer once more to this danger. And he pointed out how the 
reform of the entire judiciary of the land could be achieved. ‘The evil is not 
local. It is common to all the Presidencies and the Provinces, and our earnest 
appeal to the Government of India is that the sooner it undertakes this 
crying reform the better for the permanence and purity of its rule. We are 
fully aware of the fact that the permanent bureaucracy, the monopolists of 
place and power who are the masters of the situation, obstruct its path and 
bring forward all manner of objections. But unless the Government takes 
courage and once for all endeavours to place the judicial administration ona 
sound and satisfactory basis, it will in time find itself confronted by a hydra- 
headed monster which perchance it may not be in its power to overcome, The 
danger lies there and the Government would be wise if it takes time by the 
forelock and institutes the reformin question.” |The Dayan Prakash and the 
Sumarth write in a somewhat similar strain. | 


35. A European lingineer employed in the service of a Railway Company 
lis ia a in Bengal recently kicked a native coolie on some 
Dos ecuunr ae ted by flimsy pretext and thereby caused his death, On the 
the Calcutta High Court matter coming up before a Magisirate’s Court, the 
upon a Kuropean for causing Buropean was sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 150. 
the death of a native. The Caleutta High Court, however, on appeal, 
gues Mars it iS ie enhanced the sentence to six months’ simple im- 
prisoument in addition to the fine imposed by the 
lower Court. It is clear that by the inflictioa of this truly terrible sentence 
the ends of justice have been fully vindicated. It means that by way of 
reward for killing a poor innocent native a European can hope to enjoy the 
luxury of residing free of rent in a palatial building surrounded by hizh walls. 
[The Gujardt Mitra makes somewhat similar comments, | 


36. A correspondent signing himself a “ Native Officer”’ writes to the 
Phenix from Hyderabad as follows :—“ 4 propos of 

Comments on the expla- your note and Mr. Khemchand’s letter in your issue 
nation of Mr. trergarentig, Bae of the 24th instant on the Kundansing-Mac Munn 
regis Sek rer 3, @pisode, perhaps neither you nor Mr. Khemchand is 
as Ramee (9), ist Nov. aware that after Mr. Kundansing had received the 
hammering he went on complaining of it, recounting 
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all the particulars to whosoever he met and asking advice how to obtain redress 
and have the delinquent brought to book. The next day, here in Karachi, the 
story was in the mouth of everybody. The falsity of the explanation, therefore, 
furnished by Mr. Kundansing in his lettcr to you was apparent to everyone 
who read it. But leaving aside Mr. Kundansing’s part in the affair, the 
following facts have become public property, viz., that in consequence of the 
Commissioner’s demand for explanation, Mr. Kundunsing has been made to 
write his letter to you as well as another written explanation to the Commis- 
sioner. You or Mr. Khemchand would have been spared the trouble of asking 
how the assault could have been accidental, if the latter document had been 
before you. Therein Mr. Kundansing has entered into details giving a differ. 
ent colour to tle so-called accident. If my information is correct, Mr, Kundan- 
sing has stated that Mr. MacMunn was standing behind him and as 
Mr. Kundansing lifted up his face and turned round to look at his visitor, Mr, 
Kundansing’s nose came into contact with Mr. MacMunn’s arm and hence the 
bleeding. How the cap question and the shaking are explained or whether 
they are explained at all isa mystery. But my object in writing this is to ask 
whether the matter is going to rest here. Is the Commissioner to allow hinself 
to be hoodwinked by a preposterous explanation? If so, the enquiry, started 
with whatever good intentions, has turned out a mvockery. We, subordinate 
officers, are vitally interested in this question, as we are constantly liable to 
these assaults from our superiors, European or native. Let me inform you, 
Mr. Editor, that my present superior is the very soul of kindness, consideration 
and good temper. But this by the way. When he had a talk with me on the 
incident he remarked that ‘the proper thing for Kundansing would have 
been to return blow for blow andthe matter would have gone no further. 
An Englishman would have so settled the question.’ But this officer may 
be transferred any moment and I may get another more short-tempered than 
Mr. MacMunon. What is more, J am not prepared to act upon the advice of 
my present superior officer by retorting in kind when I am struck by his 
successor. There are one hundred and one reasons for that. Inthe first 
place if 1 meekly submit to the blow my master will take me for a 
docile fellow and shower official favours on me ever andanon. And do you 
know, Mr. Editor, by the bye, that Mr. Kundansing’s rise in the service has 
been very rapid and that because be is considered to be simple and above all 
scheming and intriguing? In the next place, if I reciprocate my master’s 
savagery, he may be quiet for the nonce, but begin to pick holes in my work, 
and ultimately degrade or cashier me. And what is far worse, I will be a marked 
man among European officers, They will point their fingers at me exclaiming 
‘here goes anawfully ¢akrari chap who licked young so-and-so.’ No, I am 
not a fool to risk all this, Jn justice to poor Kundansing, be it said 
that, however arm-chair critics may brag and bluster, few natives in Guvern- 
ment service or for that matter out of the service are possessed of sufficient 
moral courage to have acted differently. Besides being a Government 
servant, you must remember he is a Zamindarand as such in eternal need of 


Official favours and official indulgence.......... The culprit in this case is not 


Mr. Kundansing so much as his assailant and last but not least those who 
are at the bottom of Mr. Kundansing’s sneaking apology, if there are any such, 
And the question is whether the head of the Provineve js going to sleep over 
the affair.’ 


Education. 


37. “The Government of India’s Resolution on the Report of the Universities 


The Government of India’s Commission, which may be taken as the Oxp ression 
circular to the Provincial of Lord Curzon’s Own Views on the subject, is as 
Governments on tlhe Report Couciliatory as it is firm and statesmanlike. It will 


of the Universities Commis- go far towards dissipating the doubts and anxieties 
810N. X . 0 + 
Rast Goftér (25), 2nd Nov., Pressed 1n so many quarters about the future of 


mage higher education in the country. The Resolution can 

by no means be looked upon as the final word of the 
Government of India upon the subject, but it makes one thing clear,—and the 
hyper-critical section of the Native Press will do well to make a careful note of 
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the fact—that neither the much-abused Viceroy nor his advisers have had the 
remotest intention of departing from the wise policy which was initiated by 
Sir Charles Wood’s famous Educational Despatch of 1854, and which was 
nearly 30 years afterwards re-afirmed by the Hunter Commission of 1882. ...... 
The next point of importance is the declaration with regard to the future of 
second-grade colleges, Here too the Government of India wisely repudiate any 
idea of trying to put a clog in the wheel of educational progress in the country. 
seeceu sss With regard to the constitution of the Senates and the government 

of the Universities generally Lord Curzon’s views are as definite and convincing 
as could be desired, As to the examinations and fees, changes are inevitable, 
but we may safely count upon things being so adjusted as to add to the efficiency 
of the University Graduate of the future without making the cost of education 
press with undue severity upon poor, but promising students. The stability 

of a Government, more particularly a foreign Government, must at all times 
depend upon the quality of the education imparted to young students who 
go forth into the worid, year after year, as the guides of the people; and no 
wise Government, much less the Government of Lord Curzon, would ever 
make the mistake of striking a blow at higher education, or making it a 
monopoly of the rich.” 


3S. In its vernacular columns the same paper observes :—We are afraid 
1 aa we cannot view with unqualified approval all the 
on ee ene declarations of policy madi by the ‘Vereen of 
India in their recent circular letter to the Provincial Governments on the subject 
of the Universities Commission’s Report. Weare constrained, for instance, to join 
issue with Government on the questions of fixing a minimum scale of fees for 
colleges and the suggested abolition of second-grade colleges. At the same 
time we feel bound to say that a careful perusal of the circular, instead 
of giying rise to feelings of disappointment, is calculated to allay the dis- 
satisfaction and resentment aroused in the country by some of the Commission’s 
recommendations. The present letter is not the last word of Government on 
the subject, but it pretty clearly indicates the lines on which final action will 
most likely be taken on the Commission’s Report. It would be idle to 
pretend in the face of the circular that there is any hope of Uni- 
versity reform being carried out precisely on the lines calculated to 
meet with the approval of the native public, but this much can be 
confidently said that the labours of the Commission will be productive 
of substantial benefits to the country if the Viceroy only carries out 
in practice the views to which he has expressed his adherence in the 
circular. While on this subject, we must enter our emphatic protest 
against the attitude of a section of educated natives who have been persistently 
casting aspersions in the columns of friendly newspapers On the motives of 
Government in appointing the Universities Commission. It is sad that some 
of our publicists should block the path of educational reform, by suspecting the 
bona fides of Government when the latter are striving honestly to discharge their 
duties to the people. Itis strange that such suspicions should have outlived 
the emphatic declaration of their educational policy made by Government in their 
recent circular. There is no knowing, however, to what extravagant lengths 
some of our publicists are apt to go. Such an attitude on the part of educated 
natives, however, not only degrades them in public esteem but augurs ill for the 
future of the country. Honest criticism of Government measures always 
deserves to be encouraged ; but to habitually misrepresent and pick holes in the 
actions and policy of Government is neither honourable nor conducive to the 
country’s well-being. It is at least some satisfaction to know that this class of 
critics are in a minority in the country and that they reflect the sentiments of 
only a small clique which expects to gaiu its own selfish ends by assailing the 
Government in season and out of season. | 


39. ‘The Government of India has made a brave show with regard 

ie gee ,., to the Report of the Universities Commission. It 
| Rekeert Hine (20), “nd has found sufficient courage to publish a mile- 
inn ES: 292. long ‘ Resolution’ in which it elaborately sets about 
reviewing all the heroic remedies by which those stalwart educational crusaders 
of the hour prefer to make short work of the existing system of University 
education in the country.......... Overwhelmed with the strong remonstrances of 
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the public and the Presson one side, and puzzled on the cther as to how 
to construct the needed bridge on which the much belaboured Commis- 
sioners may gracefully retire, the Government has at last tried its best to cut 
the Gordian knot. We may give credit to Government for the courage it has 
shown in performing the requisite operation; but we cannot say that it 
has displayed any originality or ingenuity. It has fallen back on the 
traditional and common-place method of reference to the Provincial Admi- 
nistrations. Some opine that this has the effect of shelving this problem 
sine die, while others think that it is another way of eventually endorsing 
the recommendations of the Commission. The Government of India has 
for the time tried to allay the growing feeling of exasperation, if not indig- 
nation, felt throughout the country, at the revolutionary measures which 
the combined wisdom of the Commission has so absurdly suggested. We 
know well how the Government of India is a past master in the art of 
consummate jesuitism. Hence we would not go into jubilation over the 
present Resolution, We would prefer to wait for the final orders which 
may be issued onthe subject. Meanwhile we cannot refrain from saying 
that it isa very clumsy piece °f statesmanship indeed which first appoints 
a Commission, receives its report, and then goes on to consult the Provincial 
Administrations. That is not the course which the Government usually 
adopts. Important problems, requiring solution, either by resolution or by 
legislation, are invariably referred first to the Provincia] Governments.......... 
But this time, for reasons best known to the secret junta at Simla, the cart 
was put before the horse! No wonder the cart has been upset. No wonder 
the driver has come to grief and found himself in a pitiable fix. And no 
wonder that in his dithculty he has appealed to the Provincial Hercules 
to extricate him from the awkward position in which he has found himself.” 


40. ‘ We welcome the circular letter of the Government of India, because 
oe it will afford further opportunity to the public to 
er. col % Cente Se aN express their opinion and Sacaiane it is a tate-niode’ 
and even a generous response on the part of Lord 
Curzon’s Government to the request made throughout India not to hurry 
up legislation on the subject but to proceed cautiously in the light of 
full knowledge and after mature deliberation. On two or three pvints 
concessions have been made to public opinion. Second-grade colleges, if 
efficient, will not be disestablished on the ground that they are often 
an intermediate and necessary step towards the formation of a first-grade 
college. ‘So long as efficiency iy strictly insisted upon, second-grade 
colleges occupy a definite place in the educational machinery of the 
country and fulfil a useful function.’ Having recognised their utility so 
far, we fail tosee how the recommendation of the Commission that no new 
second-grade college should be affiliated can be allowed to stand.... ..... His 
Excellency in Council is of opinion that the Report of the Commission covers 
with accuracy and fulness and at the same time with sufficient condensation the 
entire ground which the Commissioners were invited to traverse and that it exposes 
faithfully, but without undue severity, the defects in the present system of 
University education. We have more than once pointed out in these columns 
that while the Commission have attached undue importance to mere forms 
and regulations, they have not gone into the question of the right method 
of recruiting professors for Government colleges, That question is at the 
bottom of all reform in the present system, and with due deference to His 
Excellency in Council we must say that the Commission have not con- 
sidered it with that care and attention which its great importance undoubtedl 
deserved. Nor have they considered how the services of the best Indian 
graduates, the products of the remodelled Universities, are to be utilised for 
advancing the cause of learning and science in their own country. The 
question of efficiency or of higher education cannot be satisfactorily solved 
unless due cognisance is taken of this important aspect of the problem of 
University education. ‘The most gratifying feature of the circular letter is 
the re-affirmation by Lord Curzon’s Government in explicit and emphatic 
terms of the policy set forth in the Educational Despatch of 1854 and affirmed 
by the Education Commission of 1882, The policy of encouraging private 
enterprise was deliberately accepted by the Government of India, and it \is 
re-assuring to find that Lord Curzon’s Government have declared in their 
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letter to the Local Goveramenis that ‘ the'r adherence to it remains unshaken,’ ’” 
[In its vernacular columns the paper observes:—It is gratifying to note that 
a conciliatory spirit pervades the circular, but we regret that Government 
have not deemed it fit to make a clear and re-assuring declaration of their policy 
on the questions of University administration and the powers proposed to be 
vested in the re-constituted Senates. The Pioneer, which is generally looked 
upon as an officia] organ, plays at present the rdle of a mediator between the 
Government and the public and has endeavoured in its columns to allay the 
excitement aroused in the minds of the public by the revolutionary changes 
recommended by the Commission. Thus it asserts that Government have 
thrown the Commission entirely overboard and have made concessions on all 
points to popular opinion in the matter of educational retorm. But the native 
public are not likely to put implicit faith in such sweeping statements made 
by our contemporary. ‘There is no evidence in the circular letter to show that 
Government have given up their iatention to convert the Universities 
into so many official bureaus. Unless such evidence is forthcoming, there is 
not the remotest likelihood of public opinion on the subject being restored 
to its normal state of tranquillity | 


41, “The Resolution of the Government of India on the Report of the 
Indian Social Reformer(8), \ Lagiisceent Commission practically relinquishes all 
Gia Nive. e recommendations which impinged on vested 
. interests. All second- grade colleges now existing in 
the country are to be continued in tbeir privileges, provided they satisfy 
a Committee of the Senate of the University to which they are affiliated, 
that they come up to a certain standard of ethciency. Similarly, it is 
explained that the Commission’s suggestion about a Central Law College in each 
province is not incompatible and was not meant to be so, with the continuance 
of the Law Classes attached to Arts Colleges, provided the latter maintained a 
minimum standard of efficiency. On the ‘fee’ question, too, Government 
argue at such length as to lead to the belief that they may not be unwilling 
eventually to yield that point also. These compromises which, we think, are on 
the whole wisely conceived, have been forced on Government by the volume of 
adverse public opinion on the recommendations above referred to. ‘The substan- 
tial reforms suggestedin the Report, however, still stand, and they relate to the 
constitution of the new Senates and Syndicates, to the introduction of a more 
rational method of selecting Fellows, and to the inducement of closer relations 
between the Universities and the educational institutions aililiated to them, 
If Lord Curzon is able to carry out these reforms with less friction owing to the 
concessions which he has made to public opinion on other points, it must be: 
said that he is guided by excellent sense and wise statesinanship.”’ 


Native Stales: 


42. ‘The Cutchi inhabitants of Bombay had recently forwarded a_ petition 
a ee ee to His Highness the Rao of Cuteh in reference to cer- 
130 Ra X “at Quick fs the ain matters affecting the adininistration of the State. | 
memorial submitted to His he following is the reply of the Acting Dewan to 
Highness by the Cutchi ine the memorial':—Referring to their petition, dated the 
habitants of Bombay. srd November last, the petitioners are informed by 
pint Garcte G2), Sist direction of His Highness the Rao that the Darbar 
have alresdy taken steps to secure the services of a 
competent officer to fill the post of the head of the Police Department and that 
while they are entirely unable to accept the sweeping assertions and u:.justifi- 
able allegations contained in the petition in reference to the ollicers holding 
high and responsible positions in the State, they have taken steps to raise 
the efficiency of the courts, and with this view duly qualified persons have been. 
appointed to certain responsible posts in the Judicial Department, As to the 
various other matters alluded to in the memorial, such as the construction of irriga- 
tion works, railways, &c., it might be mentioned that matters of this kind continue: 
to receive the attention of the Darbar, having regard to the finances of the State: 
as well as the requirements of the country.” 
CON LOOT<S 
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43. Mr, Khimji Hirji Kayani, one of the promoters of the meeting held 
7 at Bombav to forward a memorial to His Highness 
Jim-e-Jamshed (64), 27th the Rao of Cutch about the grievances of the Cutchis, 
(30° eae ra Bhs writes as follows to the Jém-e-Jamshed :-— Your 
(50)! ud Nov... Feaders must no doubt be aware that the Cutchi inhabit- 
: ants of Bombay had held a public meeting as far back 
as the 8rd November 1901 at which a representation about the grievances of the 
Cutchis was unanimously adopted and forwarded to His Highness the Rao of 
Cutch. His Highness, however, did not deign to reply to this memorial, where- 
upon another meeting was held in Bombay on the 16th March, anda third one on 
26th July last, at which fresh memorials to His Highness the Rao were adopted. 
The perseverance displayed by the memorialists has been crowned with at 
least partial success. Though late in the day, His Highness the Rao has at length 
been tempted to break his long and self-imposed silence and to vouchsafe a reply 
to the memorialists. It must be said, however, that the reply is vague and 
utterly unsatisfactory and only serves to confirm the popular belief about 
the gross mismanagement prevailing in the Cutch State. His Highness, for 
instance, observes that deserving men have already been employed or will, 
in the future, be employed in the State service, but this is tantamount to an 
implicit admission that inthe past many undeserving men were pitchforked 
into posts for which they were not fitted either by training or capacity, 
There are a number of other points in the reply which challenge criticism and 
it is to be hoped the memorialists will not sit quiet but persist in their 
agitation for removing the grievances of their brethren in the Cutch State. 
\The Shri Saydji Vijay makes somewhat similar comments and expresses 
surprise that an enlightened Chief like His Highness the Rao of Cutch 
should have thought fit to give an ‘‘evasive”’ reply to the complaints of 
his subjects instead of earnestly setting about to enquire how far they were 
well-founded. ‘The Gadgaddt also makes adverse comments on the dilatoriness 
shown by His Highness in replying to the memorial in question. | 


44. A Sdvantvadi correspondent writes as follows to the Shdhu Vijay :— 
On the 14th October a pan supari party was given 
Affairs in the Savantvadi jn honourof Major Marriott under cover of a prize 
Btate. a so. ag, distribution ceremony. ‘Tle functionwaswell attended. 
Shahu Viaay (38), Oth hes ME eal ts ae ta Bhs haa’ ee 
io Major Marriott wa- in the chair on the occasion. On 
the 15th there was a circus performance at the English 
School. While the performance was going on, the Sahib was on the point of utter 
collapse (being under the influence of drink) but with the support of those sitting 
nearhim he was able with difficulty tocarry the proceedings to a close. On 
the 20th there was a pan supavt party in honour of Major Marriott at the Paga. 
It isrumoured that asthe Sahib wished that the said party should be given in his 
honour, each groom was made to contribute four annas, Others say that Babaji 
Mahar, who is on terms of close intimacy with the Sahib, gave the party in 
hisown name. ‘The Major is iu a sorrowful mood these three or four days, 
because his enchantress is gone. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


45. We learn that Mr. Dadabhai Navroji has written a letter to 


is Delatial Saves Jolin Meady, Honorary Secretary of the Liberal 
candidature for a seat in and NRadical Association, North Lambeth, expressirg 
Parliament at the next Parlia~ his desire to stand as a candidate for that borough, 
mentary Riechon. , at the next general election, Mr. Dadabhai has a ver 
eo Vartman (4), 5th darge number of supporters in North Lambeth and there 
is every likelihood of his being returned to Parliament, 
The Indian public, we are sure, would welcome his re-clection with the greatest 
enthusiasm. We wish, however, that his labours on behalf of his countrymen 
will, in future, be more productive of practical results than they have hitherto 
been. Mr. Dadabhai is at present in his 77th year but enjoys excellent health 
and is labouring for the country’s cause with an energy and zeal which would 
put to shame many a younger worker in the same field. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariut, Bombay, Ith November L902. 
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29 | Rajahansa rwar {| Weekly Brahman); 40: | mn | 
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No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, tion. 
ANG@Lo-MaRATHI. 
80 | Dnydn Chakshu ... we| Poona 4. eoe| Weekly .., ...| Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 550 
man); 58, 
31 Dny&noday a rhe Bombay... eee Do, ses bes! Rev. Mr. : E. Abbott eee eee poe 625 
32 { Dnydn Prakash ,,, Poona ee Pee | Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 600 
BrAhman); 35 
33 | Indu Prakash ,.. -»»| Bombay... .| Bi-weekly ...| Indu Prakésh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
7 Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
34 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ,,.| Kolhapur .| Weekly... ..| o&vl4ram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu} _ 1,500 
(Mar4tha) ; 28. 
385 | Native Opinion ... »».| Bombay... .| Bi-weekly | Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; _Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman); 31. 
36 | Prekshak... | Satara .., | Weekly... ...| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 300 
Brahman) ; 31. 
37 |Samarth ... si ee! Kolhapur OM Gee 3: Ser ..| Waman R&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 850 
| oe eae Brahman) ; 28. 
38 | Shahu Vijay... yer oo) Do. .»| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 400 
man); 28. 
39 | Shri Sayaji Vijay »».| Baroda ... Do. | Damodar S4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,000 
| 39), 
40 | Subodh Patrika ... »» | Bombay... MOS Sin «| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 900 
28. 
41 | Sudharak ... ee .| Poona beat 20s ooo! Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,900 
pawan Brahman); 35. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
42 |O Anglo-Lusitano ... BoOMbay... .| Weekly... .| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 ... eee 900 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIUM. 
43 | O Bombaense .| Bombay... | Weekly... te, F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 35 500 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
44 | Al-Haq .a | Sukkur ... .| Weekly ... we» (1) Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muham-| 1,100 
| madan (Pathan); 30. 
| (2) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadan ; 82. 
45 | Prabhat ... ee o| Hyderabad} Do. as .| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 41 600 
(Sind). 
ANGLOo-URDU. 
46 | Muslim Herald ... .| Bombayee. .| Daily .| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,110 
| Muhammadan ; 28. 
ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND 
GUJARATI. 
47 | Baroda Vatsal ..,, A Baroda .. ..-| Weekly ,, ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 69 ... 655 
| 
ENGLIsH, MardtHt AND | 
KANARESE. | 
48 | Karndtak Patra ,., 1 Dharw4r ...| Weekly ,., ,..| Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
! Brahman) ; 63. | 
GUJARATI. | | 
| 
49 | Aftéb-c-Hind ... a Bombay... Daily a a 
50 | Akhbé4r-e-lsldm ... ».| Bombay... ,..| Daily | Kazi Ismail Kazi Mahomed ; Muhammadan;} 2,600 
38. 
61 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar | SR ae SS 28 _ sie Nanabhai Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 47 000 
52 Bombay Patrika ... ee a. ae Weekly oe yore Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania);|}—.. 
». age 
53 | Bombay Saméchar ae ee Daily. oi sei eet Minocheher-Homji, BA.:| 4,600 
. rsi 
54 | Broach Mitra... sic] ERORCD. .0, ...| Weekly vee Mahachankas ese Bhat ; Hindu xt 700 
ma | 
55 | Broach Sam4chér.,.. Poe Sy: ee I vs Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi ; Pfrsi ; 44... ss 500 
56 | Deshi Mitra ee = -e{ Surat jt ae Si oe KAshidas Bhagvandas } Hindu (K&chia, ¢.e., a} 3,200 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 57005 


GUJARATI—continued. 


57 |?Deshotkarsh ina .-| Ahmedabad... Weekly ... -».| Maneklal Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 30 
Brahman ; 35. 
58 | Din Mani soe wee| Broach oo. «| Do. .., «| Nathdlat Rangild&s Surti; Hindu (Kaéyastha 125 

| Bania); 24, 
59 | Fursad ne .«. | Bombay... ...| Monthly... -»| Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi; 43 ... me 600 


60 | Gadgadat iap ak ae es ...| Weekly oe ..| Naginrém Manchhdr4m; Hindu (Dassoda} 1,900 
: Bania) ; 36. 


Gap Sap ... \s ie MOS Ges -.| Fortnightly  ..,) Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzban; Parsi ; 27... 425 


fon 
poms 


62 | Hitechchhu eo ...| Ahmedabad _,,.) Weekly ... ...| K4lidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Srivak Bania) ; 43, 400 


63 | J4m-e-Jahdnooma ..-| Bombay. eS tee ts eee ...| Ratanshaw Framji Ach4ria ; Parsi; 2 —. we 

64° | J4m-e-Jamshed ... oe ee a ol OEY ae ..., Jehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi - 54 ...| 8,000 

65 | Kaira Vartamdan ... od meets soo] WeOKIY ... ...| Kaha@ndas Fulchand; Hindu (Shravak| «+ 
Bania) ; 55. 


66 | Kdthidwddno Himdyati...) Ahmedabad ...; Do... = isons ae 
| 


67 |Nagar Charcha or the Bombay... ve Daily ..., Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33, 500 
Topics. | | if 
68 eeakil Prak4sh .. .. | Navsari... pk I a vs] Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 54 ... a ve 800 


69 | Nure Rlam Be ,.| Bombay... ves] Monthly... seal Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi; 36 — 600 
70 Nydyadarshak eS ..| Ahmedabad — ...| Fortnightly oa Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrimili 200 

_ Shravak Bania) ; 365. 
cl | Praja Mitra eis ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ..., Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br&hman) ; 33 400 


72 «| Praja Pokar we .osj DUrat ... ses] Weenly 53 ...| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 43 ... oe he 400 


41. 


MO. ...| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu  (Shr4vak 200 
Bania) ; 59. 


7o =| Punch Dand bie ...| Bombay... see! a Sas ...| Jamnadas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
: | 
74 | Samsher Bahédur ..| Albmedabad : 


75 |Sanj Vartaman ... .«-| Bombay... sa) DOLLY vse, mete Per ne cuaricoere eer oe sa 
76 =| Stri Bodh... a ci ee ane ...( Monthly... ...| Pallonji Burjorji Des4i ; Parsi i a 400 


| 
“i. 4 Sorat Akhbar... | arab. . = Weekly ... .... Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47. ... oe 300 
78 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ..., Mahudha poet BIOs i -.-/ Anopsi Maneklal Visasharmali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
| | 32. 
79 | Vishvadarshan ... ves Kaira se. eta | Meee ve Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br&h-} os 
| man) ; 20. 
| 


HINDI. 


Weekly ... so erry Gangaram Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 176 
jari) ; 41. 
.| Pandit Lajya RKamji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar} 6,200 
Brahman) ; 37. 


BU Pandit ... ses 1 eons... ai 


$1 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-, Pombay pe ek 
ebar. 


eee 


KA’NARESE, 


| 
| 
: 
| 
93) comliage wre ..| Gadag oe. ...| Weekly ... ..., Shankrapa Gadigeppa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
Dignijays | | | (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. 
83 | Hubli Patra ee mee Lt. Rye yetl | BOO a ..., Mahddeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 2°00 
| | Brahman) ; 32. 
8 <arndtak Vritta... ...| Dharwar inf eek is ...|(1) Shivram Mahadev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
.. oe Th | | (Karh4da Brahman); 31. 
(2) Annacharya Baélach4rya Hoskeri ; Hindu) 
: | (Deshasth Brahman); 33. | 
gs |Lokx Bandhu... see Diltsiesnienn nee ¢ Yipee ...| Gurarao Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
| | | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. | 
86 | Loka Mitra phen | avers ©((Dhar- Do, a. ... Gundo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 120 
: | Brahman) ; 20. 
87 | Rasik Ranjini sa... ot Gadag 6 ST sili cSt oS ...|Gaurishankar Kamprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 


‘ 


MaRATHI. | 
| 


88 , Arunodaya ss co} SDANA 2. ».. Weekly... = Kashinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan, 300 
| Brahman) ; 58. | | 
39 «| A’ryAvart ... ae cat LPM ccc ver BM es ee Vithal Lakshman Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth’ 300 


| ! Brahman) ; 39. | 
cQ | Belgaum Saméchir _...| Belgaum ore ees 8” neta " Yari Bhika#ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 395 
= ) 39, : | 
9] : Bramhodaya oe | Kolhapur .... Fortnightly ... sokens a 
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No. | Name of Publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Fiditor. 
Manra’THI—oontinued. | 
92 | Chandanshu gue .| Tasgaon = Weekly ... e+, Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 31. 
93 | Chandrakant  ....— +*s| Chikodi wi DO. tes .-.| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 
: | pawan Brahman); 38. 
94 | Chandrodaya 08 vee! Chiplun eh Ae. age .»-| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
95 | Chikitsak... Fee ‘++! Belgaum oo eo ...| Abaji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindn (Maritha); 
| | 40. 
' { | 
96 | Chitragupta oof Karad ... ak We aes ...| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
| | Lradhman) ; 36. 
97 | Dakshin Vritta v6! Kolhapur Oi ig .os| Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 
! senlya Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 65. 
98 | Deen Mitrht .oe Bombay... Os hae ...| Sadashiy Vishvanath Mayidey; Hindu 
| : (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
99 | Deshakdlavartaméan — ...) Hrandol a we, ...| Mahavdev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
| | | Brahman), 3. 
100 | Dharwar Vritta ... ..| Dharwar ee ees ...| Rao Saheb Antaji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 
| | Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 54. 
101 | Dnydn Sagar a... ... Kolhapur ve! Do. ve] Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sd4rasvat Brah- 
| | man); 38. 
102 | Gurakhi sombay... ial 0. iss: Vinayak Ndrayan Bh4te ; Hindu (Karh4da 
| | | Brahman) ; 42. 
103 Gurakhi eee eee Do, Th Daily oo Do. do. 
) | “ . y + . a * 
104 | Hindu Punch... | Thana ..., Weekly ... . Shridhar Vaman Sathaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
| | | Brahman); 38. 
105 | Jagad4darsh rar . Ahmednagar ...' Do. vee} KAshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
! | pawan Brahman) ; 52. | 
106 | Jagadhitechchhu Poona Do. ...| R&oji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
| . wan Bréhman) ; 72. 
107 | Jagatsamdchir ... | Thana eee as | Trimbak <A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kaéyasth 
| | Prabhu); 38. 
108 | K4l ei ene woe! Poona, st. san Shivrim Mahadev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
| | | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 
109 | Kalpataru.., | Sholapur al Ea. bee ...| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
7 | | Brahman) ; 45. 
110 | Karmanuk -.| Poonces we! Do. we! Tari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan! 
| | Brahman) ; 30. | 
111 | Keral J<okil sombay... .. Monthly | Krishnaji Nara4yan Athle; Hindu (Karh4de 
| | Drahinan); 47. 
112 | Kesari Poona ..| Weekly ... Bal Gangadhar Tilak, DB.A., LGL.B.; Iindu 
| | | (Ohitpawan Brahman); 45. 
113 | Khdndesh Chitragupta ...) Dhulia ... . ee | Bhan Kaoji Sindekar; Hindu  (Deshasth 
| } Brahinan) ; 25. 
114 | Khandesh Vaibhav Do. co ieee ae Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
| | | pawan Brahman) ; 52. } 
115 | Kumta Vritta | Kumite... elt DOs: ve Lakshiian Babur4o Hegde; Hindu (Sarasvat 
| | Brdakman); 44. 
116 | Lokamata ,. Pe w. | Vengurla 7 Do. | Ramkrishna Gopil Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
| | | Brihman); 25. 
| | 
117 | Lokaseva ... Ne iS NAsik 4 Bes ay a Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 
: | | Brahman) ; 38. 
one 
118 | Mahirdshtra Vritta | ee ae RRS EES «| Pandurang Babéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
| : | 36. 
119 | Moda Vritta «| Wal cool MIOs gen { K4shinadth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Briliman) ; 46. 
120 ; Mumbai Vaibhav | Bombay... veel MMMALY 4c; ee} Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
| | | pawan Brahman); 41. 
121 | Mumbai Vaibhav for Gee 8 2 Weekly ... suis Do. do. ae 
122 | Nagar Sam4chér... “I Ahmednagar " Do cae ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Iulmali); 45... 
123 | N4sik Vritta ,.. wo! Nasik ... ee See ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
| Brahman); 27. 
124 | Nip4ni Vaibhay ... a Nipdani .., x + ESS ES we) Vishnu Ramchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 
| (Brdéhrnan). | 
1256 | Nydy& Sindhu... eos Alimednagar .,.; Do. «| Wamnan Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brihman) ; 30. 
126 | Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur sas| Es vee) Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brahman); 31. 


13,000 
400 
500 

76 


83 
400 


150 


| 


43, 


| 


No. Name of Publication. Where published. Edition, Namo, caste and age of Editor, 
MaritHi—-contmued. | : 
127 | Pandhari Mitr& ... | Pandharpur _ ,,.| Weekly ... ...| Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav .| Vadgaon Do, »..| Ganesh Mahfdev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 36. 
129 | Prahodh Chandrika «+| Jalgaon DOs « see | Nar@yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu /Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
130 | Prabodh Ratna .| Barsi .| Monthly ..| Paérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 
131 | Pratod .| Isl4mpur | Weekly .. -| Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karh4da Brahman) ; 40. 
132 | Prak4shak... sta soo} Bijapur ... Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman); 
| 2), 
133 | Réghav Bhushan | Yeola asel  O “Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 
134 | Satya Mitr& coe ees} Malevaon.. Do. cs Balchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 
28. 
135 | Saty4 Shodhak Ratnagiri Do. Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp#wan 
Brahman) ; 57. : 
136 | Sholapur Sam&char Sholapur Do. .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kameti) ; 45 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... »» | Shrigonda Do. | Balabhai J&4nubhai; Muhaminadan (Shaikh) ; 
J8. 
138 | Shri Shehu eee 1 Satara sec Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 
man) ; 22 
139 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. | Rameohandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahinan) ; 53. 
140 | Sumant ... sve | Kardad wr DO. ee 
14] | Sudarshan oes | Ahmednagar Do. .| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Sudhakar ois ..| Pen De. 4 ..| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh ...| Bornbay ... 0: sue see | ieee 
144 | Vartadaral, Jes | Malvan ... Do. a] Ramchandra Purushotam Nadkarni; WHindu 
| (Gaud Brahman); 19. 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... | Vengurla Do. »| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu = (Gaud 
| Brahman); 47. 
146 | Vidya Vilas ie .| Kolhapur Do, »| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
147 | Vidye#rthi .. oe! Nandurbar | Do. ws) Sad4shiv Vaman Maer&éthe ; Ifindu (Chitp4wan 
| Brahman); 25 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar EM sae : Monthly | (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni. ) 
((2) Raémkrishna  Ravghundth Moramkar; 
| Hindu (Gaud Siéraswat Brahinan). 
149 | Vrittas4r ... | Wa .| Weekly ... we) Lakshman Mahidev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
piwan Brahinan) ; 49. 
150 | Vritta Sudha ee oo. | Satara «| Do, | Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; JHindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) . 
161 | Vy4pari | Poona Do | Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man); 3b. 
| SIN DI 
152 | Khairkhih Sind ,.. wee| Karachi _ Weekly ... | Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 
153 | Muin-ul-Isl4m  ... 4 a. a. 3... | Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Mnuhamiadan ; 
65. | 
164 | Sind Sudh4r a eas Do. nhanchand Rahuimal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 ; 
155 |} Sookree Do. 7 ae eas | Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania);. 42 
Urnpu., 
156 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... ..., Weekly... Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Parrahk 5) 
| | Muhammadan ; 43. : 
157 Mufid-i-Rozgar eee eer Do. “ Do, eee COO ses 
158 Sir Punch... Do. eee eee Do. eee ei ib aie coe aie eal erated 
169 | Sultin-ul- Akhbar Do. se | Daily wo .../ Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Wamid  Farrahk ; 
~ Muhammadan ; 48. 
MARA’? HI AND NA'NARESE, 
160 | Chandrika cu ...| Bagalkot ...| Weekly,,, .... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu  (Deshasth 
| | Brahinan, Siniarta); 00. | 
161 | Karnétak Vaibhav .| Bijapur ... 2 daa wtAnnaji Gopal Jorapur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahinen) ; 40. 
162 | Siddheshvar i .| Bagalkot seek BON at oy Parashram Shivaji Powdr ; Hindu (Maratha) . 
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No. Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Oircala- 


MARA’THI AND URDU. 


163 | ChampAvati + eof Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly... —_...| Krishnar&éo Trimbakréo Rajurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Brdhman) ; 30. 


164 | Gulbarga Samachar _...} Gulbarga | Do. «| Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Brahman); 43 ... 45 


PoRTUGUESR-K ONKANI, 


165 |A Luz  «. ea .«.| Bombay... ..| Weekly o. .-|/ Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 ies 


a 


Pe ham The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Keport in italics, and the number of the N , 
list is printed in brackets after the name. OF OF She eWSpeper 16 ThE Bare 


©. The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted : icial Spelli 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this ed 18 thet when the long a (Sf or di) apd lat letter of apo 
the accent is left out, and the short a(%i =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word 
in Avunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is privted with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, ong 


DL, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by th 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, : 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Circula- 
No. Name of Publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, tion. 
) | 
i : 
89a | Bakal oe oo Ratnagiri ...| Weekly ...| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi... ise os eter 


Notk.—The Bombay Weekly Echo (No. 2) has ceased to existe 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Desht Mitra expresses unstinted gratification at the announce- 


Gratification expressed at 
the recent announcement 
made by the Secretary of 
State for India in Parliament 
re the expenses of the Indian 
Coronation visitors to Kng- 
land. 

Deshi Mitra (56), 1eéth 
Nov. 


ment made by the Secretary of State for India in 


the House of Commons that the British Exchequer 


will defray the entire charges incurred in connection 
with the visit of the Indian Coronation guests and 
contingent, According to the paper the announce- 
ments hitherto made on the subject were of a vague 
and evasive character, and it is rejoiced to find that © 
the Secretary of State has made his present announce- 
ment in such clear and unequivocal terms as to remove 


all misgivings about the matter that have hitherto existed in the mind of the 


Indian public. 


2. We are at a loss to understand what necessity or justification there 


Comments on the forth- 
coming Delhi Durbar. 

Gujarati Punch (18), 10th 
Nov.; Hitechhu (162), 13th 
Nov.; Ka@thidwa@dno Himda- 
yatt (66), 9th Nov.; Rést 
Goftar (25), 9th Nov. 


could be for holding a grand Coronation Durbar ina 
poverty-stricken country like India. It would surely 
not be an edifying spectacle to witness, On the one 
hand, the gorgeous splendour of the Durbar festivities 
at Delhiand, on the other, the dire poverty and suffer- 
ings of the people in far-away villages. The Native 


Chiefs will not stint a single pie in spending according 
to their dignity during the Durbar fortnight. Thus the Nizam, it is said, has 
set aside five lakhs of rupees simply for house-rent for himself and his staff at 
Delhi. But to unloosen one’s purse-strings during the Durbar celebration is not 
the only way, as the Viceroy would seem to thin‘, for the Native Chiefs, to testify 
their loyalty to the British 7aj. It must be remembered that the money which 
our Native Princes will squander, during the Durbar festivities, has been earned by 
their subjects by the sweat of their brow. Even Lord Curzon had once ad monish- 
ed the Chiefs of Kathiawdr that they held the State revenues in trust and that 
it ill became them to look upon the State exchequer as their privy purse. But 
only a year or twoafter uttering this counsel of perfection, His Excellency has 
come forward to justify the lavish expenditure that would inevitably be entailed 
upon the Native Chiefs by their attendance atthe Delhi Durbar. To one, 
however, who is in the habit of looking below the surface of things, tae plausible 
arguments urged by the Viceroy in defence of the Durbar must appear utterly 
hollow and unconvincing. (‘The Hitechhu makes similar comments. ‘The 
Kithiawiédno Himeyati doubts whether the country will derive any advantage 
from the Durbar and recommends the Viceroy to signalise it either by the 
abolition of some tax or by the bestowal of some new political privileges upon 
the people. The Rdst Goftdr, in its vernacular columns, writes in a similar 
strain. | 


3. “ We notice that an agitation has been set on foot for some time past 
by the Anglo-Indian community of Calcutta for the 


Comments on the agitation 
for the abolition of the in- 
come tax in India in com- 
memoration of the Delhi 
Durbar. | 

Praja Bandhu (23), 9th 
Noyv., Eng. cols. 


abolition of the income tax. It has the support 
of a leading Anglo-Indian journal of that city, and 
judging from past experience we should not be 
surprised if our Anglo-Indian friends succeeded in 
getting the tax abolished. It appears that the Auglo- 
Indian journal we have alluded to has been publishing 


in its columns the opinions of several Indian gentlemen with the object of 
showing to the Government that the tax is disliked both by Anglo-Indians 


and by natives. 


It is just for this reason that we think it is time to caution 


our countrymen against these tactics of our Anglo-Indian friends. It must 
be borne in mind that the income tax is the only tax paid by the Anglo- 
Indians which goes to swell the revenues of the Government. Our countrymen 
ought not to forget that the income tax is proportionately lighter than other 
taxes paid by them, One of the taxes belonging to this latter category is 
the heavy tax on salt, and we think it ought to be the first that should be 


abolished at the earliest opportunity.......... 


As regards the income tax it is 


no doubt true that the present low minimum of Rs. 500 fixed by Government 
operates asa hardship on the poor people, and it would be quite sufficient 
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if this minimum were raised to Rs. 1,200 or even to Rs. 1,000. We should 
not object to a slight increase in the rate of the tax for annual incomes of 
R's. 15,000 and upwards, if such increase be found necessary to make up any 
deficit caused by raising the minimum as suggested above.”’ 


4. “ Last year’s budget showed a surplus of four crores and a half, but 
Desirability .... neither the Viceroy nor the non-official members in 
the salt taxor the lead tee the Viceregal Legislative Council suggested the 
. = . oe eogammaiaaty sae oe or abolition of = of the a9 which 
idl 3 ila pep on lagen press heavily upon the people. Mr. Richards has 
Seg lige ag (9°), 12th Contributed an article to the London Daily News 
advocating the abolition of the duty on Indian 
cotton goods as « means of commemorating the Coronation Durbar at Delhi, and 
the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce has memorialized the Government of 
India requesting it to raise the minimum limit of taxable income. But we 
are of opinion that the income tax does not affect the rayats so much as 
the land tax, the salt tax or the excise duty on cotton goods manufactured 
in India, The income tax is paid by the middle classes and its reduction or 
abolition is not essentially necessary; but the land tax and the salt tax are 
directly connected with the prime necessaries of life and, therefore, the question of 
reducing them deserves earlier consideration at the hands of Government. That 
the Indian administration is costly is admitted by all politicians of different 
shades of opinion and if any saving is eftected in Indian expenditure, it is either 
pounced upon by the Military Department or is spent in giving more exchange 
compensation to Europeans and Eurasians. I1{ Lord Curzon intends remitting 
any of the taxes alluded to above, the festivities at Delhi would bear some fruit 


and the memory of His Excellency’s regime would long be cherished in the 
country.” 


5. ‘Lord George Hamilton, according to Reuter, seems to be veering 

. — round to the view that stronger measures will ulti- 
a gate cing par ge a mately be found necessary to induce the white settlers 
settlers in South Africa, in South Africa to mete out a more equitable treat- 
Rast Goftar (25), 9th Nov., ment to their Indian fellow-subjects. The suspension 
wn Si of the emigration of labour to the Colonies must, at 
any time, be looked upon as an extreme measure; and though in the course of 
the past few years it has often seemed to be the only method by which the 
white settlers could be brought to a sense of their duty, we have always held 
that such a step had better be avoided 1f possible. But the events of the last 
three years, particularly those that have happened after the great war in South 
Africa, have strengthened the fear that neither reason nor persuasion will avail 
in obtaining justice for the Indians in those Colonies at the hands of the domi- 
nant race. In reply to a representation made by the Indians and several 
members of Parliament, Lord George Hamilton has expressed the hope that the 
forthcoming Delhi Lurbar, to which representatives of the several self-govern- 
ing Colonies are invited, will convince the latter of the injustice of the treat- 
ment which is being meted out by them to the Indian settlers, We join with 
the Secretary of State in this pious hope, but it has to be confessed that, on 
the verv face of it, it looks as if it were foredoomed to failure. It is not easy 
to realize how a people who have had the unblushing hardihood to ignore the 
services rendered by the poor Indians in the darkest hour of a great national 
crisis, can be so far impressed by a pageant as to forget their selfish instincts 
and listen to the dictates of wisdom and common-sense. Still we should not 
grudge our white fellow-subjects in the Colonies a last chance for mending 
their ways. Lord George Hamilton, we rejoice to note, has expressed 
himself strongly against any regulation preventing the Indian immigrants in 
the Colonies from trading freely in all the localities, and compelling even the 
better class of them to take shelter at night only within certain fixed limits 
of the town. Regulations such as these, which have been passed in the 
Colonies by the whites against the Native Indian subjects of His Majesty 
during the last few years, are not only insulting and injurious, but opposed 
to the spirit of British legislation: which it has been the pride and glory 
of Englishmen to have carried wherever they went. The struggle for 
existence may, of course, necessitate many a time-honoured tradition and 
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principie of policy to be trampled upon, but it is hard to see how those who call 
themselves the daughter-nations of England can so far forget their heritage 
and their mission as to deliberately and remorselessly deny the very elementary 


‘rights of British citizenship to their own fellow-subjects. The campaign 


of hostility against the Indian immigrants has been so persistently and 
malignantly carried on that any other Government but that of India 
would have long since begun to make reprisals. Even now we are anxious 
to see the difficulty settled without the Indian Government being compelled 
to resort to extreme measures. But good advice has been so systematically, 
and for so long, thrown away, that we almost despair of justice being obtained 
unless the demand for it is backed by a strong and unflinching determination 
on the part of the Indian Government. We look to Lord Curzon to see, before 
he leaves the country, that a satisfactory guarantee is given by the different 
Colonies that the rights of the Indian subjects of the King will be better 
respected in the future than they have been in the past. It is high time now 
both for our own Government and the authorities of the offending Colonies to 
remember that the difference between the treatment meted cut to the Indians 
in foreign and British Colonies, is now-a-days discussed by the native public 
with an increasingly keen interest and that the comparison is by no means 


calculated to add either to the reputation or the prestige of the British Govern- 
ment in the eyes of the Indians.” 


6. Lord George Hamilton told the deputation that waited on him 
Sudhdrak (41), 10th Nov. ; in connection with the grievances of the British 
Indu Prakésh (33), 10th Indian subjects in the newly acquired colonies in 
Nov.; Shri Saydjt Vijay South Africa that the Indians were entitled to fairer 


(39), Sth Nov.; Arunodaya treatment but that patience and tact were necessary 
(88), 9th Nov.; Native 


ae in getting their grievances redressed, and that the 
See eh eee es presence of the South African envoys at the Delhi 
Durbar was calculated to produce an improvement in the relations subsisting 
between the colonists and the Indian settlers, We consider that His Lordship’s 
reply is simply evasive and shows how the authorities in England are powerless 
to influence the trend of colonial administration. Who can guarantee that the 
envoys will carry away a favourable impression about the Indians from the Delhi 
Durbar? Will they not, on the contrary, be confirmed in their low opinion of the 
Indians by witnessing the suppliant attitude of the Native Chiefs towards 
European officers? [The /ndu Prakdsh, the Shri Sayaji Vijay and the Native 
Opinion write in a somewhat similar strain. The Arunodaya remarks that the 
Indian settlers have borne their grievances with admirable patience tiJi now and 
that it is high time for them to place their complaints directly before the 
King-Emperor. | 


7. The Gujardti is immensely gratified to learn that the question of the 

oe ; grievances of Indian settlers in South Africa is at 
Gujarati (16), 9th Nov. = vesent attracting considerable attention in England. 
The paper does not, however, share the hope expressed by Lord George 
Hamilton that the visit of the Colonial representatives to India at the time of 
the Delhi Durbar will impress upon them a clearer idea of Indian civilization 
and thus lead eventually to an improvement in the relations subsisting between 
the Colonists and the Indian settlers. The paper is afraid that the grievances 
of the Indian settlers have very little chance of being removed unless the 
British authorities take up an unflinching and determined attitude on the 
question and compel the Colonists to mete out justice to their Indian fellow- 
subjects. The paper points out that this course is necessary because the 
unfair treatment of the Indians in South Africa gradually tends to slacken the ties 
of sympathy and good-will between the ruling class and the ruled in India, | 


8. ‘Elsewhere we publish the text of the petition to the House of 

} _, Commons adopted at a meeting in London of the 
Voice of India (14), loth friends of the Indians in South Africa. It wasa 
Nov. successful meeting, and among the speakers were not 
only Indian gentlemen like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. W. CU. Bannerji and 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, but also Englishmen iike Sir Charles Dilke, Sir George 
Birdwood, Mr. W. 8. Caine, Mr, 8S. 8. Thorburn, Mr. Herbert Roberts, Mr. 
con 1626—4 | 
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Martin Wood, and others. It will be seen that the petition refers to the 
grievances of the Indians in the territories of the late South African Republic 
and Orange Free State, and not in any other part of South Africa. The war 
with the Boers was at one time justified on the ground that it would establish in 
those States a government which would do more justice to the coloured races. 
But the petition states that, under His Mayjesty’s Government, ‘the regulations 
complained of are enforced with a strictness and regularity unknown to the 
former administrations. ’.......... If is to be hoped that pressure from the 
Colonial Secretary and the broader sympathies which the representatives 
of the Colonies at the Delhi Durbar are expected to carry back with them, 
will result in softening the rigour of some of those laws and restrictions which 
are so humiliating tothe Indian residents in South Africa and ought to be 
humiliating to the mother-country.”’ 


y. The Hercules of Birmingham goes down to lift the wheels out of the 
mire in South Africa. An unusual procedure of that 

Mr. Chamberlain's proposed kind seems to bespeak that unusual difficulties are 
gag gen oan 4) for being experienced in evolving order out of chaos 
war in that land: it reminds one of Lord Roberts’ 
going to South Africa to replace General Buller. 

Perhaps, Mr, Chamberlain, by his visit to South Africa, will be unconsciously 
laying the foundation ofa new political school of statesmen who wish to study 
difficult questions on the spot instead of ruling through mail-bags and telegraph 
wires. ‘The inconvenience of the prolonged absence of a Cabinet Minister 
from England is probably the only reason why Secretaries of State do not 
tour like Vieroys and Governors.”’ 


10, Mr, Chamberlain is the first Minister of Cabinet rank to undertake a 
Nelice Opinion (35), 13th tour through the provinces whose destinies are under 
No OC SsChis control and many of our contemporaries are not only 
showering praises upon him for his intention to visit 
South Africa but expect happy results to accrue from the tour. Well, we 
would prefer to hold our judgment, in suspense till the tour is over. Much 
depends upon the character and attitude of the visitor in such cases and Mr. 
Chamberlain, we think, is not a statesman who can be judged by his avowed 
intentions. Similarly, if Lord George Hamilton were to undertake a tour through 
India, we would not, by any means, be sanguine about the benefits of such a tour. 
If Mr. Chamberlain had liked, he could certainly have mitigated at Jeast partially 
the discontent prevailing in the Transvaal in consequence of the measures 
brought into force there after the cessation of hostilities. While we are thus 
sceptical of any good results accruing from the proposed tour, we may say that 
its immediate effect would be to cast an indirect slur upon the competency of 
Lord Milner to manage matters independently of outside aid. | 


11. “ We naturally look forward with hope and confidence to Mr. Chamber- 

sd Giees Gus Oh Hen lain’s forthcoming visit to South Africaas the best means 
Page  ) ” of bringing about a satisfactory solution of the question 
of the grievances of the Indian settlers. In the light 
of past experience, it would be too much to expect that any persuasion that the 
Colonial Secretary might employ would avail against the deep-seated bigotry 
and prejudices of the governing race in the South African Colonies, It has to be 
remembered to Mr. Chamberlain’s credit that he has tried his best ever since he 
became a Minister of the Crown to impress upon the white colonists the claims 
of their native Indian fellow-subjects toa fair and equitable treatment. But 
out of ‘sheer cussedness,’ his exhortations haveso far been systematically 
disregarded ; and, doubtless, he too must have been convinced by this time that 
other measures are now necessary for the protection of the rights of His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects in the Colonies.. He is going to South Africa as the 
trusted representative of his Sovereign and of the people of England. He enjoys 
the implicit confidence of his countrymen, and they fully rely on his judgment 
and prudence. Surely, then, here isa Minister who is in a position to do a 
great service to an humble classof His Majesty’s subjects in that distant 
part of the Empire, if he has only the courage and the willingness to do it. 
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But there cannot be the remotest shadow of a doubt as to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
courage as a statesman ; and about his willingness to be of service to the people 
of India, as we have said above, he has already given most ample proofs. We 
Re therefore, that in the course of his forthcoming visit to South Africa, he 
will earnestly devote himself to a study of the grievances of the Indian settlers 
so as to enable him to interfere with a strong hand in defence of their rights, 
should such interference become ultimately necessary. For a final and definite 
settlement of the question of the status, position and privileges of the British 
Indian subjects in British Colonies, a strong man is needed, and one withal 
who enjoys the implicit confidence of his countrymen and the colonists. Such 
a man is, fortunately, now at the helm of Colonial affairs, and India trusts 
that he will not fail to obtain justice and redress for her grievances.” 


12,  Hostilities in ag seem to be assuming a threatening aspect. 
| ... While the British reinforeements from Egypt are 
in Somaliland gad’ slloced delayed, the so-called Mad Mullah and his Tollowers 
dangers of empire-building. secm to be playing their cards well enough. In these 
. a (16), 9th Nov., semi-barbarous warfares it has been demonstrated 
5, dental over and over again that it is a great mistake to 
under-rate the strength of the savage tribes. There is no denying their 
fearless courage, which is not a little stimulated by religious fanaticism. Even 
those whom the eivilised nations choose to ‘call ‘ Mad Mullahs’ have a 
method, however primitive, in their alleged madness........... The civilised 
nations may, in their rage at being baffled by these swarthy Asiatics or 
Africans, contemptuously call their valliant leaders ‘mad.’ But the same mad- 
ness and intrepidity, when displayed by their own generals, is at once converted 
into bravery and heroism. Whatever may be the ultimate fate of the Mad 
Mullah and his land, this fresh instance of aggression on the east coast of Africa 
raises the question, whether Great Britain is going to embroil herself in the task 
of building a fresh empire? She is not yet out of the wood so far as 
South-East Africa is concerned. She has yet to recoup the enormous losses 
she has sustained in that region. It is still problematical how the newly- 
acquired territory in South Africa will be governed and what may be the 
hidden forces which may come to the surface consequent on a settlement of 
the problem. While Britain is faced with this situation and while other 
large international questions of a delicate and grave character, full of explosive 
elements, are still awaiting solution, is it wise statesmanship on her part to 
rush in search of fresh territory? ‘That the wealth and might of England 
can acquire Somaliland and even a purtion of equatorial Africa goes without 
saying. But the ultimate question which the British nation, when cured 
of the rabies of Imperialism with which it has been affected for some. years 
past, will have to ask itself is, whether this new enterprise of empire-building 
will prove in any way beneficial to its interests? Will the many disadvantages 
attendant on the new acquisition be counterbalanced by the advantages to be 
gained ? Or will it not be the case, as it has been with other mighty empires, 
that the wider the extension of dominions the greater the risk and responsibility 
of maintaining them. Is not the Empire, with the newly-acquired territory of 
the Transvaal, already 1 growing burden on the national resources, and in every 
way unwieldy for purposes of good and stable government? ‘Ihese are the 
questions which must sooner or later engage the attention of the more sober 
and unemotional section of the nation. If calmly considered, in the cold and 
dry light of prudent statesmanship, there could be but one answer to these 
questions, ‘The British Empire is already growing unwieldy and is showing 
signs of weakness, And it would be an act of national folly to conquer terri- 
tory after territory and thus hasten the inevitable decline. The sooner, there- 
fore, the English people become alive to the danger, the greater will be their 
security from that process of disintegration which, as history tells us, brought 
about the faJl of great empires in the past.” 


13. Somewhat detailed accounts of the victory gained by Haji Muhammad 

3 Abdulla over Colonel Swayne were received by the 
Kesari (112), 11th Nov. — dast mail and it does not seem from these that the 
fighting in Somaliland will soon be over. The very nature of the country 
favours the Somalis, while it throws obstacles in the way of English troops, 
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who cannot pass many daysin a dreary and sandy desert stretching over 
hundreds of miles, and who are not inured to the hardships incidental to 
@ campaign in such a desolate country, Afghans and Arabs, Tartars and 
Dervishes are no doubt savage tribes, but that does not mean that they 
are unwarlike. On the contrary, they display unique valour on the battle- 
field and can defy an incessant shower of bullets. The Mulla has thousands 
of men of this type under him and as he knows that he can harass a 
disciplined European army only by pursuing the guerrilla tactics of 
warfare, the operations in Somaliland do not, at present at least, promise an 
early termination. ‘The English are collecting troops to fight the Mulla but 
their preparations are proceeding rather slowly and it will be at least a 
month before the actual advance against the Mulla commences. Our Native - 
Chiefs have eagerly seized the opportunity of the trouble in Somaliland to 
display their loyalty to the British aj and some of them have made offers of 
troops and transport corps. Even a Boer General expressed to Lord Roberts his 
readiness to take the field against the Somalis, but Government could not 
avail themselves of these loyal offers. A force of 5,000 troops will be sent 
against the Mulla. The Somali, the Egyptian and the Soudanese troops will be 
chiefly employed in fighting the Mulla’s followers, while the Indian troops will be 
entrusted with the duty of guarding the lines of communication. Taking all 
things into consideration, it seems that the campaign will entail heavy losses 
in men and money on the English, even though the latter might ultimately 
come out triumphant in the struggle. 


14, ‘‘OQne more proof of the value of India to the British Empire is 

furnished by the despatch of Indian troops to Somali- 

Comments on the despatch of land, In proposing the toast of Sir Power Palmer, 

— troops to Somaliland. yy retiring Commander-in-Chief, Lord Curzon took 

ast and West (4) for : ° 

Way. occasion to poimt out what a splendid school 

India supplied to the military profession. The 

training given in India is utilised by England, but she is not ready to pay hand- 

somely for the schooling. Will the visitors to the Delhi Durbar go back with a 

determination to plead for justice to this country or only with an admiration for 
the breadth of our backs ? ”’ 


15. ‘ We learn from one of Reuter’s cablegrams that the Maharaja 
sls ah aaiasiaiiilaia of Jodhpore has volunteered the offer of 600 
certain Native Chiefs in cone Lperial Service Troops and camels for service in 
nection with the campaign in Somaliland, the Maharaja of Bikanere his camel 
Somaliland, = corps and the Nawab of Bahawalpore a camel 
. Aardcht Chronscle (6), 9th gquadron. All the three are said to show the greatest 
is eagerness to take part in the campaign, One cannot 
help wishing that the British Government would see its way to accept 
the loyal offers made to it. The Indian Princes come of a race which once 
extorted the world’s admiration by its military prowess. But for want of 
practice their swords have long been rusting in their scabbards, and it would 
be cruel to deny them the opportunity that has now offered to flesh their 
maiden sword. ‘This time, at any rate, England is not engaged in hostilities 
with a European or white-skinned race, and the objection on the strength of 
which Indian troops were denied any part in the Boer war, cannot be said to 
hold good in the instance under notice. There is, therefore, absolutely 
no reason why the Princes and Chiefs of India should not be permitted 
to gratify their cherished desire.”’ 


16. It isa matter for much gratification that the Government of India 
Deshabhakter—(15)j~11¢h have accepted with thanks the spontaneous offers of 
PB cobercaen ) help made by several Native Chiefs to the British Gov- 
ernment in connection with the Somaliland campaign. 

These offers afford one more proof of the sinceré loyalty of the Princes and the 
people of this country to the British Govcrnment and it is to be hoped that as 
a reward for this loyalty, the authorities will soon see their way to confer upon 
the Indians the full rights of British citizenship and admit them to a larger 
share in the adminisiration of their own country than they are at}, present 


enjoying. 
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17. Itis no doubt the duty of Native Chiefs to come to the rescue of 

Shri Saydji Vijay (27 the Paramount Power in times of difficulty. But to 
2° » offer such assistance on each and every occasion whon 
there happens to be some trouble abroad is neither 
creditable to the good sense of the Chiefs nor conducive to the interests of their 
subjects. It is apparent that the object of the Chiefs in coming forward with 
offers of assistance to England in season and out of season is to curry favour with 
the British Government, But England is doubtless well able to take care 
of her interests abroad without any outside aid. Sheis more than a match 
for any number of “ Mad Mullahs” that may dare to defy her power. The 
Native Chiefs have, therefore, only exposed themselves to public ridicule by 
their ill-advised offers of help to the British i the Somaliland campaign, 
What have the Chiefs got to do with England’s ambition to expand her empire ? 
Will they be profited in any way, if England comes out victorious in the 
campaign ? Besides, what harm have the Muhammadan population of Somali- 


land done them that they should be so ready to take up arms against them on 


behalf of the British Government? It is certainly against the dictates of mora- 
lity that the Native Chiefs should assume an attitude of hostility against an 
obscure tribe in South Africa that has never shown any disposition to interfere 
with their interests. 


18. “We areno prophets to foretell what extraordinary statements 
about the finances of India Lord George Hamilton 
Comments on the debate may make to-morrow in the course of the discussion 
D, the Indian Budget im on the belated Indian Budget before empty benches 
arliament, ; : 5 CH 
Kaiser-i-Hind (20), 9th 10 the House of Commons,......... In all probability 
Nov., Eng. cols. it will be the last oceasion on which His Lordship 
will pronounce his benediction on the finances of 
this exceedingly prosperous country, where famines are unknown and the 
population mostly consists of savages. But meanwhile it is refreshing to note 
that even Capital is ashamed of the financial injustice done to this country in 
burdening the Indian revenues with a fresh load amounting to 14 millions on 
account of increased military expenditure. Writing on the subject, its 
correspondent ‘ Max’ observes:—‘ This increase of the British soldier’s pay 
(£786,000) has been the outcome of the war in South Africa, where troops 
from India saved the situation in Natal in the early stage of the conflict—a 
conflict with which the Indian people had nothing whatever to do, and in a 
country, too, where the natives of this Kmpire are denied the full rights 
of citizenship, and where a Hindu has actually been fined for walking 
on the public pavements. The Indian Government should resist this 
impost tooth and nail.’ But the Indian Government seems to be so 
absorbed in the Coronation celebration that the only thing it ean think of 
is to invite some of the members of the Natal Government to be present 
at the tamdsha. It is thought, such is the sagacity of our rulers, that that 
ephemeral ceremony will so impress the Colonial representatives that no 
sooner do they return to the Cape, than they will peremptorily abrogate all the 
tyrannical laws, which now disable our Indian countrymen in Natal. from 
being placed on a footing of equality with the Colonists! This is about all 
the length of practical statesmanship to which the Indian Government and 
the Secretary of State are able to go. And this is about all the influence which 
the mighty Government of India can bring to bear on the Government of Cape 
Colony! For that matter they might as well wear shawls and put bangles on 
their hands and complacently await the solution of this problem which has been 
so much vexing the people of India, Let us see what may be the outcome of this 


novel method of removing the political disabilities of our countrymen in the © 


Colonies, Meanwhile we may return to the further observations of ‘ Max’ on 
the subject of another military burden which is as heavy and as unjustifiable 
as the one touching the increase in the soldier’s pay. Lor years past 
a bitter controversy has raged round the exorbitant charge made by the 
British War Office for recruits for the European forces in India. 
Committee after Committee has sat, expert after expert has been 
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consulted, and an interminable volume of correspondence has accumulated 
on the subject, but the War Office continues its annual depredatiuns 
on the Indian ‘Treasury without any let or hindrance. This is what 
‘Max’ says on this standing grievance of over 30 years! ‘There is another 
charge that is to be hung round our necks, if Lord Curzon’s Government is 
weak enough to submit to it, v2z., a sum of £548,000 (Rs. 82,20,000), being 
£7 10s. for each soldier sent to India as the cost price of recruiting and training 
him. I venture to say that a more unjust imposition could not be made, and 
it is one which could only be thrust upon a people having no representative 
institution, The British Army at home is raised for Imperial purposes, The 
troops are liable to be sent anywhere. A regiment may have seen years of 
service in other parts of Great Britain before it comes to India, and yet it is 
proposed to charge the original recruiting and training charges of the soldiers 
to the Indian Exchequer. The whole thing is ridiculous, and certainly smacks 
of no other than the Lord George Hamilton order of state-craft.. This is the 
measure of the iniquity of the harpies of the British Treasury who are in 
conspiracy with the War Office. From Professor Fawcett down to Lord 
Northbrook and Sir Edwin Collen—all have bitterly inveighed against the 
unjust and extravagant character of this exaction, but to no purpose. Well, 
perhaps, the day of Retributive Justice will arrive at last, and India’s burning 
grievance in the matter of these inequitable military charges, exacted at the 
point of the bayonet, so to say, from the voiceless and boneless Indian 
Government, will be fully avenged.” 


19. As we had predicted some weeks ago, the Balfour Ministry has 
shown itself unfit to grapple with Indian questions. 
Some time back Mr. Balfour promised Mr. Caine and 
others that if the debate on the Indian Budget were 
allowed to stand over till about the 10th November, he would give two days to the 
discussion : but now that declaration is repudiated, and the Budget will as usual 
be read and discussed for a few hours by some dozen members before a row of empty 
benches. Very few members of Parliament evince any interest in Indian affairs, 
and hence it is that the country’s grievances remain unredressed ; but if it be the 
intention of the rulers to make empty promises and a mere show of constitu- 
tional administration, why should they not assert frankly that India was won by 
the sword and must be retained by the sword and that the Indians must be 
treated, not as citizens of the British Empire, but as slaves. If England 
were to make a clear declaration of such a policy, it would afford at least some 
solace to the Indians who will, in keeping with their traditions, resign themselves 
to their fate. But to give false hopes and promises and make flattering 
speeches which have no sincerity about them is a thing which every civilized 
nation must deeply resent. 


Gujarati Punch (18), 10th 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


20, “ Lord George Hamilton has been preparing the ground for imposing 
a an additional burden on the Indian Exchequer by 
se ctlguals speceh in present- telling the House | of Commons pleasant stories 
ing the Indian Budget to about India’s reviving prosperity. But will the 
Parliament. revival be steady and assured? India is not yet 
_ Voice of India (14), loth yeconciled to the proposed increase in the cost of 
Nov. the army and thereis now the proposal to increase 
the white troops. This is going too fast. Of all that Lord George 
Hamilton is reported to have said at the Budget debate, that which commends 
itself to us most is his enthusiastic appreciation of Lord Curzon’s administra- 
tion, ‘He has infused fresh life and vitality into every branch of the 
administration,’ said the Secretary of State. ‘He has been fearless in exposing 
wrong and untiring in hunting down evil and in advancing reforms, He has 
taxed even his indefatigable powers of work to the detriment of his physique.’ 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggree very appropriately, and amid cheers, suggested an 
extension of Lord Curzon’s term of Viceroyalty. That would most certainly 
bea gain to India. But we suppose, if India has a future before her, Lord 
Curzon must have a future before him, and we do not know how this wil] 
be affected by his overstaying in India,” 
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21. The Indian Budget came on for discussion before the House of Commons 
last Monday. Mr, Balfour having refused to fix an 
Bombay Samachar (53), early date for the debate, the discussion was, as usual, 
12th Nov.; Jam-e-Jamshed Gayyied on before a row of empty benches and was 
(64), 12th Noy.; Akhbar-e- ° : 
Sundégar (51), 13th Nov,; 0b enlivened by any special feature. Lord George 
Sdnj Vartmén (75), 11th Nov. Hamilton,asis his wont, drew a roseate picture of 
the financial prosperity of India. We, however, 
who live amidst the grim realities of Indian life, know full well what value to 
attach to His Lordship’s optimistic conclusions, But Parliament was in no 
mood to take exception to the sweeping statements made by the Secretary of 
State especially as they related toa stale and belated Budget. Lord George 
defended the proposed increase in the number of white troops in the country 
on the ground that it was necessary for India in military matters to keep 
pace with modern requirements. But if it be really necessary to maintain a 
vast army in India, how does His Lordship account for the fact that only 
recently the Viceroy could, without the remotest possibility of any danger to 
the country, spare large contingents from the Indian army for active service 
in South Africa and China, If the Indian army is to be employed in wars 
undertaken by England, at least a portion of the cost of training and maintaining 
it should in fairness be borne by the Imperial Exchequer. But such an argu- 
ment has now become a mere commonplace in Indian politics and it is no use 
re-iterating it when the authorities in England seem:so little disposed to mete 
out financial justice to India. The rest of the discussion on the Budget was of 
the stereotyped nature and hardly calls forany comment. [The Jam-e-Jamshed, 
the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Sénj Vurtmdn make similar comments. All 
these three papers fully endorse the eulogistic references made by the Secretary 
of State to the administrative capacity and sympathy towards the people 
displayed by Lord Curzon in governing India.| 


22, The Indian Budget was presented to Parliament during the current 
week. As usual Lord George Hamilton maintained 
ae I oe es that India was prospering, the ground forthis belief 
being that the Indian revenues bad increased. But what becomes of the 
popular clamour that the Indians are made to pay increased taxes? If the 
taxes are increased, the revenue is bound to swell proportionately and thus an 
increase in revenue may lead a superficial observer to think that India is pros- 
pering. But the people of India will at no distant date be obliged to protest 
against this specious kind of prosperity. ord George Hamilton has expressed 
his desire to devote about 15 lakhs of rupees to the encouragement of Indian 
industries. It is greatly to be deplored that our industries show no improve- 
ment although Englishmen make such strenuous efforts to encourage them. 
The Secretary of State is also said to be desirous of slightly increasing the 
number of white troops in India. 


23. Lord George Hamilton drew a roseate picture of the financial 
ee: condition of India while presenting the Indian 

Figg a . oe B Sows f Budget to Parliament and maintained that the increase 
(32) 13th trav in the revenue returns and the surplus showed in the 
ee Budget were clear indications of the country’s pros- 
perity. The hollowness of this contention was thoroughly exposed by the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale in the Viceregal Council, who proved that the surplus 
was only due to an artificial currency. Mr. Dadabhai Navroji has also con- 
clusively proved on the sirength of official statistics that India is gradually 
declining in prosperity. But Lord George Hamilton ignores all this and obsti- 
nately maintains that everything is going on as well in India as could be 
desired, and that the time has arrived for increasing the number of white 
troops in the country. We can see no justification whatever for the proposed 
increase, because the existing strength of the Huropean army in the country, 
far from being inadequate, is much in excess of actual requirements, ‘This is 
clear from the fact that India was able some time ago to send contingents 
from her army to China and South Africa, There are at present no compli- 
cations on the frontier, and we cannot imagine any valid excuse for increasing 
the European army in India. If an increase of troops is at all necessary, 
why not increase the number of native troops? The Secretary of State 
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announced that one and a half million sterling would be devoted to the encour- 
agement of industries which stood in need of support. But for this gratifying 
announcement, the whole speech is dull and cummonplace. It is clear that 
the Secretary of State is practically an autocrat, and that the House of 
Commons evinces no interest in Indian matters. Otherwise, it would never 
have tolerated the spectacle of the Indian Budget being laid before Parlia- 
ment some eight or nine months after it had come into operation, and after 
more than half the sum provided therein had been spent already. |The 
Dnydn Prakash makes similar remarks. | 


24. We are rejoiced to learn from the last issue of Jndia that Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji has once more resolved to contest for a 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s seat in Parliament at the next General Election, 
candidature for a seat in which is expected to take place shortly. The consti- 
Gasconl Biiiaee the next tuency which he is desirous of representing is North 
Gujarwti (16), 9th Nov., Lambeth, one of the few metropolitan constituencies 
Eng. cols.; Kateer-e-Hind Which may be said to be progressive. Of course, Mr. 
(20), 9th Nov., Eng. cols. Dadabhai is nothing, if not a progressive politician. 
His entire public life has progress and reform for its 
cardinal principles. Under the circumstances, his choice of the constituency is 
quite intelligible.......... Though now seventy-seven years old the physical 
energy of our G.O.M. is hardly on the wane, while there is no limit to his 
intellectual activity as may be discerned from the numerous addresses he 
delivers in England about Indian matters. Thus, with the energy of youth 
but with an intellect matured by long experience, Mr. Dadabhai has resolved 
to go forth once more, perhaps for the last time, into the turmoil of an 
electioneering campaign, Let us all devoutly wish him every success. None 
but the brave deserve to win. And Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is well known for his 
undaunted spirit. Neither defeats nor reverses depress him, Rather they 
stimulate him to put forth greater and more persevering eiforts. But whether 
he succeeds or not, who will not admire his resolve and who will not 
appreciate that spirit of sterling patriotism, which urges him on at an age 
when most of us prefer the diguity of repose to march forth and reach the 
goal which is now his sole ambition? How few of us would lead such a 
life as he has led and how fewer still would like him don at a ripe old age the 
political armour to fight the battle of reform and achieve some lasting good for 
the country?” [The Kadser-e-Hind writes:—That is gladsome tidings indeed’ 
which informs us that our veteran G.O.M. has donned his political armour again 
and wishes to enter Parliament. ‘The General Election is said to be not far off. 
And Mr. | adabhai, who has never known what it is to be defeated, has made a 
firm resolve to get himself elected by the North Lambeth constituency. As he 
observes in the letter he bas published, he stands, of course, in the Progressivist 
cause. Whether he loses or wins, one cannot but admire the dauntless courage 
of this sterling patriot who is as alert at the venerable age of seventy-seven 
to fight the battles of his native country six thousand miles away as he was 
when he first landed on the shores of England forty-two years ago! ......... 
May Providence crown this hero with the success he so richly deserves, and 
may it be in the power of every true son of India to emulate his untiring 
energy in the country’s cause.” 


25. ‘The publication of the Government of India’s letter to the Secretary 


The Indian Famine Union 
and the question of an enquiry 
into the economic condition 
ofa few typical villages in 
India. 

Kast and West (4) for 
Nov. 


of State for India, depreeating the enquiry suggested 
by the Indian Famine Unicn, into the economic 
condition of typical villages in famine areas, has 
caused considerable disappointment in India, But 
inasmuch as Lord George Hamilton, when referrin 


the questicn to the Government of India, had already 
committed himself to a certain view, it is generally 


felt that Lord Curzon’s Government was practically under a moral compulsion 


to find the best reasons possible to support its foregone conclusions. ‘The docu- 
ment itself, however, reads as if the Government here had an independent and 
genuine conviction that the enquiry asked for would do more harm than good. 
‘the Famine Union is reported to have asked Lord George Hamilton whether it 
is true that the cultivator has been sinking more deeply into poverty. One can 
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hardly expect that the Government would answer the question in a decided 
affirmative. Possibly, if the question is referred to the Government of India, we 
may have an elaborate answer, similar in tone and argument to the now famous 
Resolution onthe Land Revenue policy in India, It would bea valuable 
State document, but in spite of it, most men in India will continue to believe 
that the rayat ‘never is but always to be blest,’ ” 
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26. In levying taxes from the people it is meet that the rulers should follow 


the example of the sun. That luminary sucks a vast 
.Comments on the present quantity of moisture from the earth, but makes a 
rf stem of admimstration 1m boynteous return for it in the form of rain. He 
dia, , ; ; 
Arunodaya (83), 9th Nov, Keeps nothing with himself, but faithfully gives back 
to the earth what was at one time taken away from it. 
The rufers should in a similar manner make a full and adequate return for all 
therevenue they receive from their subjects, and then there would be no complaints 
about over-taxation, no impoverishment of the country and in short no ground 
for discontent. ‘The policy pursued by our present rulers is, however, just the 
reverse of that enunciated above. And the result of it is that the people 
are becoming poorer day by day and growing more and more discontented. They 
are fully aware of the causes of the impoverishment of the country. They 
know that the rulers hail from a foreign country and are ignorant of the real 
condition of the people. ‘The local representatives of the rulers mike false 
and flattering reports to the authorities in England about the condition of 
India. Thisisa misfortune of the people and of the rulers as well. Had 
the authorities in India been honest and straightforward, the country would 
have been now in a far dilferent condition. The constant drain of the country’s 
wealth in the shape of trade profits and “ home chirges’’ must be stopped, if 
the country is to prosper once more. Whyshoulda foreign agency be employed 
to administer the affairs of the country? Cannot men having the requisite 
administrative capacity be found within the country itself? Were not the 
country’s affairs managed purely by natives a century ago? Can they not be 
managed similarly now? Ifit be contended that Inlia produced able men a 
century ago, but that there are none such at the present day, we would retort 
that such a contention casts a serious reflection upon British rule in India. 


27. A people, whose material prosperity solely depends upon agriculture 
_.. and who have to depend upon a precarious rainfall, 
Causes of the decay of indi-  Gannot always be happy. And there are only two 
genous industries in India, ;, | : 
Kesari (112), 11th Nov. remedies to avert the misfortunes of such a people, 
these being largely in the hands of their rulers, First, 
the arts and industries, which the people can follow successfully by their own 
unaided efforts, should be encouraged, and secondly, the assessment on land 
should be so moderated as to leave enough in the hands of the cultivator to 
enable him to provide for himself and his family throughout the year and to 
lay by something against a period of drought. Neither of these things was neg- 
lected by any native or alien rulers of India prior to the establishment of the 
rule of the Kast India Company. The scale of land tax laid down by Manu 
varied from ;..ta to 4th of the gross produce of land according to the capacity 
of the soil. ‘his was raised by the Muhammadan rulers to jth of the gross 
produce, but there was no special stringency in collecting the tax, and what is 
more important, not the slightest effort was made by them to put down the 
industries of the country. Nay, these industries were constantly encouraged 
during the Muhammadan regime and, economically speaking, the country did 
not experience any of the evil effects of alien rule. For several centuries prior 
to tke establishment of Muhammadan rule, Indian trade and Indian arts and 
industries excited the admiration of foreigners. Even so far back as the epic 
period of Indian history, the Indians had made considerable progress in arts 
and craits and there still exist pillars and caves in the country, which are 
standing monuments of the artistic skill of our ancestors and which painfully 
remind us to-day of the superiority India once enjoyed in art over other countries. 
Even before the 6th century, we had a well-developed trade with China 
and Persia and in the 10th century it was extended to the coast of the 
Mediterranean and to Constantinople. 1t declined temporarily in the 11th 


and the 13th centuries, but there were no signs till the 17th century of its 
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permanent collapse or of the decay of Indian arts and crafts. Europ 
travellers like Dr. Fry and others have testified to the industrial prospe 
of India in pre-British times, and even some of the officers of the E 
India Company had to admit the superiority of Indian craftsmen to t 
of other countries. But soon after the establishment of the rule of 
East India Company, Indian arts and crafts began steadily to decline, 
have already described how assessments were frequently enhanced under 
Company’s rule, and we propose to dwell] briefly to-day on the decline of Ind 
arts Fastos the Company’s regime. When the Company first assumed 
functions of government in addition to its legitimate business of trade, In 
was famous for its fine silks and muslins. The Directors did not like, howey 
that India should manufacture finished goods of exquisite texture and isst 
an order in 1769 that the production of raw materials and not of finished go 
should beencouraged in India. They also directed that Indian weavers should 
employed in the Company’s factories and that if they refused to work there, tl 
should be subjected to penalties. The Company had Commericial Residents 
those days, who were responsible for the supply of goods required by the Cc 
pany. ‘These Residents entered into agreements with the weavers, gave th 
advances and forbade them, under an order issued by the Directors in 1793 
work anywhere else until the goods in respect of which the advances were m: 
were supplied to the Company. ‘The Residents were armed with plenary pow 
to enforce the fulfilment of the contracts made by the weavers, and we need | 
stop here to consider the treatment experienced by the latter in case of defai 
We may simply say that as a natural result of these high-handed dealit 
with native craftsmen, Indianarts and industries began to decline. The artis 
and weavers enjuyed no freedom in trading, they were not allowed to sell tk 
goods in the dearest market and the Company sought to keep all the trade of 
country in its own hands, The Directors were anxious to develope the trade 
England with India and imposed heavy import duties upon Indian go 
exported to England, The duties on English imports in India were ce 
paratively light and the sale of these goods in India was promoted : 
encouraged in various ways by the highest authorities in the land. Duties w 
imposed even upon articles of merchandise sent from one part of the coun 
to another. Under the depressing weight of these exorbitant duties, it 
no wonder tbat trade languished and arts and industries declined. 
impetus was at the same time given to the sale of English goods in India : 
as England was able, with the aid of the capital drained from this coun 
to augment her exports considerably and as at this time the power 
steam was first utilised for mechanical purposes, there was a commercial revc 
tion in England. ‘The Directors were anxious to drain away India’s wea 
but had no desire to introduce new arts and industries intothe country. The ex 
ing industries in India, too, were paralysed. ‘he introduction of railways utt 
ruined those who were employed in carrying on the tiade of the coun’ 
On the river Ganges alone, there were in the year 1780, 30,000 crew so emplo 
and their number will serve to give an idea of the total number of men \ 
were thrown out of employment in consequence of the introduction of ste 
power. ‘lhere is no wonder if, under the weight of increased assessments : 
of exorbitant duties on articles of merchandise, the trade ard industries 
India utterly collapsed. If similar restrictions and regulations had been 
force in England for even ten or twenty years, that country would have b 
overtaken by utter ruin. 


28, England and India are separated from each other by an enormous 

tance, but destiny has brought them together. W 

Remarks on England’s one looks at these two countries, various reflections s 

present political and com- post themselves to one’s mind. England is the ¢ 

mercial supremacy in the . oo 

eae quering country, while India is the conquered « 

Kél (108), 14th Nov. England has grown rich upon India’s wealth and hi 

the first place among nations in point of prosper 

while India holds the last. In one respect, however, India can claim superio 
over England. England is absolutely dependent upon other countries for 

food-supply and if her import of corn were at any time to be stopped, she wc 


immediately experience a severe famine, It is said that England has never 
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more than three days’ food-supply on hand. It is, therefore, clear that the 
people of England would be driven to the verge of starvation, the moment the 
cargo-steamers bringing corn to England from other countries are delayed or 
intercepted on the voyage. India, on the other hand, has never known a famine 
of food. Only the people have not the wherewithal to buy food in times of 
famine. In short, the situation may be summed up thus: that England is, 
under certain contingencies, likely to suffer from a terrible famine of food, while 
India is frequently overtaken with a famine not of food but of money. Which 
of the two famines is the harder to bear? In India, there is never any 
want of food and if the minds of the people become so exvited as to lead 
them to help themselves to the food existing in the country, their hunger 
ean easily be satisfied. The same thing cannot be said of the people 
of England, They may have any amount of money but cannot obtain food 
when England’s food imports are stopped. We are thus obliged to give preference 
to India over England in this respect. Dependence on other countries 
for her food-supply is not, however, England’s only weak point. She 
is declining in other respects as well. In point of commercial supre- 
macy, America decidedly claims the lead and has left England far 
behind in the race. Kngland’s iron mines, too, are on the point of being exhausted 
and when the exhaustion does take place, England will be nowhere as compared 
with America, Again peace is necessary for the growth of commerce and England 
is not likely to remain in peace so long as Europe presents the appearance of a 
huge military camp and the different Kuropean nations are constantly increasing 
their armies, This increase of armaments is a standiog source of danger to the 
peace of Europe. There must be, according to Mr. Carnegie, a conflagration, 
so to speak, sooner or later in the shape of a big European war. While England's 
commercial supremacy is being thus undermined by America, her political 
ascendancy, too, is of late being constantly menaced in various parts of the 
world. The Afridis successfully harassed the English troops on the northern 
frontier of India only a few years back and svon after that England was 
compelled to collect troops from all parts of the world and to despatch them 
against the Boers in South Africa. Before England has had a fair respite 
from the military struggle in South Africa, she is required to send an 
expedition against Hajee Muhammad Abdulla, ‘These small ca:npaigns will not 
of course suddenly undermine England’s political supremacy, but they tend 
to weaken it gradually and create anxiety in the minds of Hngland’s well- 


' wishers. Mr. Pease, M.P., who knows Somaliland, has warned England that 


the country: cannot successfully be traversed by English troops, who are un- 
accustomed to march through a waterless tract, and that, therefore, it would be 
expedient to beat the Mulla by raising a Somali forces. Mr, Pease advises the 
English, in other words, tofollow the same policy which their forefathers did 
in the conquest of India, viz., pitting natives against their fellow-countrymen. 
English journalists are indulging in all sorts of wild speculations as regards 
the significance of the Somaliland trouble. ‘They are connecting it with the 
Mahdi movement in Africa on the one hand and with Afghan politics 
on the other. But we do not think that these surmises are at all well 


founded. 


29. The Native Opinion, in the course of an article discussing the effici- 
ency of tke British Army as a fizhting machine, 
Reflections on the efficiency yemarks that it would be found in a state of utter 
of the British Army. unpreparedness if it were suddenly called upon to 
Native Opinion (35), th yoot a powerful Kuropean army in the field. he 
~~ - paper points out that other nations like Germany, etc., 
mature their plans beforehand and are ready to cope with emergencies as they 
arise, whereas England, in its opinion, would hardly find he:self prepared to meet 
a grave crisis, It adds that the evil is agzravated by England’s {short-sighted 
policy in governing countries like Ireland and India, and that if she were to 
treat the people of both these countries with greater generosity, the British 
Empire would be able to present a united and powerful front to all her foes and 
rival the German Empire in cohesion and unity. 
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+ 30. The Gurdkhi publishes some verses under the heading ‘Protect the 
| _ Cow,”’ of which the following is a summary :—There 
ade jam . sa laa is neither union nor patriotism in the land, and the 
Gurékhi (102), 10th Nov, Country’s wealth is forcibly drained away. After tast- 
ing the sweets of sovereignty, the people are reduced to 

penury. The Indians are said to be like sleeping sheep. There is no 
justice in this spiritless country, which is subjected to spoliation in a 


_ variety of wiys. Though kine are slaughtered, educated men sit silent over the 


matter. Heartless butchers slaught:r cows every day. Our mighty men have 
become powerless. It is time to put a stop to this wicked custom. 


31, A correspondent of the Kesari writes:—Before the establishment of 
_ British rule in Mahardstra, the people of the Province 
Exhortation to the people showed a really commendable desire to encourage 
node eC ae Ma dha lite. arathi literature, There were poets and preachers, 
nil who enriched Mardthi literature and popularised it 
Kesart (112), 11th Nov. among common people by means of their works and 
preachings, respectively. There were, it is true, no 
printing presses at the time and no reading public, but there were eloquent 
preachers and earnest listeners between whom there was mutual sympathy and 
appreciation, and thus knowledge was imparted by oral discourse instead of b 
printed books. The Marathas have shown themselves from the first to be 
appreciators of merit ani generous patrons of learning, and there is not the least 
doubt that they will uphold these honourable traditions in future, But in the 
meanwhile they have been struck with paralysis, as it were, inasmuch as they 
are subjected to foreign domination, and as a consequence of this 
some of their good qualities have for the time become dormant. In 
roof of this, one may point to the apathetic attitude of the Marathi reading 
ublic towards some excellent and edifying periodicals and magazines which 
had been started in their midst, but which were allowed to languish for 
want of support. The present condition of existing Mardthi magazines and 
journals is also deplorable. That even newspapers like the Kesari and the Kdl 
should not receive adequate encouragement to extend the scope of their useful- 
ness shows a deplorable lack of appreciation on the part of the Marathi reading 
public. How can Marathi literature be enriched in the face of such an in- 
different attitude towards literary efforts on the part of the public ? Let our 
people come forward to patronise budding authors, let even men of moderate 
means lay aside a fixed sum for the encouragement of those who provide them 
with intellectual food, and we shall soon witness a rapid and healthy growth 
of Marathi literature. 


32. We are not a little gratified to hear that it ig under contemplation 


to make the Delhi Durbar memorable by the bestow- 
Protection of Indians from al of certain fresh political rights and privileges upon 


ill-treatment at the handsof jhe DOOVIC. os savas But what privileges would be 
Europeans desired. most acceptable to the Indian people at the present 
Phaniz (9), 12:h Nov. moment? ‘This isa matter which furnishes ample 
food for speculation.......... What we would suggest ig 


that something should be done to protect the Indian people from the ill-treatment 
and oppression to which they are daily subjected by a certain class of Europeans 


jin this country.......... The people are, no doubt, to blame for allowing them- 


selves to be ill-treated by Europeans without striking a blow in their own 
defence. But this attitude of masterly inactivity is dictated by discretion, which 
is proverbially the better part of valour. For though Europeans doing Indians 
to death are mulcted only in petty sums as fines, any Indian, who is daring 
enough to lift a finger against a Kuropean or hurt a hair of his head, is 
mercilessly hauled over the coals......... . ‘hough an Indian—like, say, 
‘Kundansingh’ of immortal memory —may’ elect to pocket a Kuropean’s blow 
and pretend that he does not take it amiss, depend upon it, the iron has 
eitered his soul and will long rankle in his breast. The blow received by him 
is a blow struck at the rule of Britain in India. From purely selfish motives, 
therefore, if from no higher considerations, those who wish well to British rule 
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in India should do their best to put an end to assaults by Huropeans on natives 
of the soil. It would not do to leave this duty to the law courts, for there, too, 
justice is often subordinated to considerations of rave, and the Europeans who 
oppress Indians are either let off scot-free, or are treated with excessive partiality 
and tenderness. Kven the High Courts deem it sufficient for the ends of justice 
if a European, who has kicked an Indian to death, is awarded a sentence of six 
weeks’ simple imprisonment. We are not here drawing upon our imagination, 
but actually referring to a caso, which has just been decided by the Caleutta 
High Court, The Government, the courts of law and the dispensers of justice 
have all a weakness for the whiteman, and unless the Sovercign himself takes 
the initiative and interposes a shield of protection between European ruffianism 
_ its Indian victims, the latter must continue to suffer as they have hitherto 
one,”’ 


33. The latest report upon the working of the agricultural banks in the 
Mysore State shows that these banks have proved use- 
_ Desirability of establish- ful to many a distressed rayat. A few agricultural 
ee on banks were opened in the United Provinces by Sir A. 
Belgaum Saméechér (90), MacDonnell. ‘hese, too, have proved successful. 
loth Nov. hou Lhe experiments in Mysore and the United Pro- 
vinces having demonstrated the utility of establishing 
such banks on a wider scale, it is time for the British Government to take up 
the matter in right earnest. ‘The subject is under the consideration of the 
Government of India, but no practical steps have yet been taken. Government 
move too slowly in such matters, not because they are unaware of the extra- 
vagance and thriftlessness of the rayat, but because they are still sceptical of the 
success of the venture. ‘They pass measures to protect the rayat from the clutches 
of the sawkar, but do not establish banks where he could borrow money on easy 
terms. Government can easily utilise the balances in the Savings Banks in 
financing agricultural banks, and if properly controlled, the latter will surely 
prove successful. We hope, therefore, that the Secretary of State will issue 
orders for the establishment of such banks throughout India. 


34. “If Lord Curzon has introduced any new clement in the adminis- 
tration of India, it is, some say, that of government 
Remarks on Lord Curzon’s by discussion. Lord Curzon does not totally dis- 
—- ee revard public opinion, inasmuch as the public are 
EE ET ~ allowed opportunities to discuss questions aflecting 
Native Op-nion (35), 12th the administration of India. But of what avail are 
Nov., ing. cols. these discussions, if the Viceroy dovzs not choose to be 
cuided even partially by the suggestions made by the 
public ? His policy of inviting full and free discussion on every mitter may, 
at the most, indicate a desire on his part to deal with all questions coming up 
before him after full information, But nothing tangible has yet been done. 
It is high time for Lord Curzon to give a practical shape to the twelve reforms 
taken up by His Hxcellency, and we hope that before His Lordship leaves 
these shores, he will win the hearts and good-will of the Indian public.’ 


35. “Weextremely regret that any attempt should be made to question 
the disciplinary measures adopted by the “overnment 
The 9th Lancers in dis- of India in respect of the regiment known as the 9th 


ee Lancers. ‘The murder of two coolies witiin a few 
on eatin Pact ae! months of each other may not be as horrible as the 
(41), 10th Nov. . - infamous Rangoon outrage. But the Rangoon case 


would have been a disgrace to the most savage races 
of mankind, and to make it the standard of serious crime in a British regimen 
is not complimentary to the British army. Ifthe punishment in the present 
case leads the public to think that it was something Jike the Kangoon case, it 
shows not that the punishment is excessive, but that the punishment in the 
previous case was inadequate. As for the whole regiment having to sulfer for 
the crime of a few men, it is easy to show that the ethics of the course 1s more 
clear than the imposition of punitive measures on tracts and tribes harbouriag 
offenders. The Viceroy is acting as the truest friend of the army in putting 
down such crimes which have been far too common in India, and no one who 
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wishes well not only to the British rule, but to the British name, should do or 
say anything calculated to frustrate the high ideal which His Excellency has set 
before himself. Lord Curzon, however, is not the man to turn back after having 
put his hand to the plough,” [The Sudhdrak makes similar remarks, | 


36. ‘* The case of the 9th Lancers is the latest instance of Lord Curzon’s firm 

oe India (14), 15th determination to expose wrong and hunt down evil....... 
Sia . ee Lord Curzon has never stinted his praise of the army. 
= But we believe that nothing fills His Excellency with 


“more disgust and rage than that these ‘ unfortunate incidents,’ such as have been 


laid at the door of the 9th Lancers, should wipe away so much of the good that 
earnest men like himself are strenuously exerting themselves to do in this land. 
That two coolies lost their lives is half the evil: the other balf is that the loss 
of their lives is apparently a matter of such unconcern to at least some people 
in the regiment that, in spite of the warning of the Government, the detection 
of the crimes has not been possible among those who call themselves soldiers—a 
word generally associated with honour and protection of the weak. It is nota 
racial question: crime belongs to no race—it has only one colour. But human 
life shall not be cheap under the British Government. ‘There will possibly be 
an influential opposition set up against His Excellency, but righteousness must 
ultimately prevail. We wish every success to [Lord Curzon in his attempts to 
punish crime and put down defiance of authority.” 


37. The trial of Mr. Tilak for sedition has been productive of at least one 
setene Cit tk thes. good result, viz., it has awakened the Government to 
Shas tise (56), 18th Nov. the necessity of paying attention to the complaints 
Shri Sayajt Vijay (27), 13th and grievances ventilated from time to time in the 
Nov. columns of the Native Press. It seems that a careful 
scrutiny of the vernacular papers has convinced 
Lord Curzon’s Government that the Indians are loyal at heart to the 
British raj, but that the unprovoked assaults often resulting in deaths 
committed by European soldiers upon natives tend to gradually undermine the 
feelings of attachment and sympathy which the natives entertain towards the 
ruling race. ‘l’his conviction has led Lord Curzon to pursue a vigorous policy 
in dealing with cases between Kuropeans and natives, and His Lordship during 
his regime has never failed to fully vindicate the ends of justice in cases 
of this sort, The Rangoon outrage case gave to the Indian public a foretaste 
of the stern and impartial policy which His Excellency was determined upon 
pursuing in such cases and tho degradation of the 9th Lancers is but the 
latest illustration of this policy. Of course, as was to be expected, a 
hue and cry has been raised in military circles over the punishment in- 
flicted upon the 9th Lancers. But it must besaid to the credit of Lord 
Curzon that in dealing with the case he has firmly resisted the influence of outside 
pressure and has adopted what seemed to him the only right course in the circum- 
stances. |The Deshi Mitra and the Shr Saydji Vijay writeina similar strain. 
The former paper thinks that the Viceroy’s action in disgracing the 9th Lancers 
will have the salutary effect of lessening the number of cruel assaults upon 
natives by Europeans. | | 


38. The Praja Bandhu approves of the Viceroy’s action in disgracing the 

9th Lancers, and, referring to the adverse comments 

Praja Bandhu (28), 9th made thereon by the British Press, observes :--The 
ans Fe nat Pisa British newspapers have raised a loud clamour about 
o (64), LUth Nov.: Bombay the degradation which the Viceroy has inflicted on the 
Samachar (53), 14thNov. Sth Lancers, especially as that regiment had only 
recently won splendid laurels in South Africa. 

But, strange to say, British journalists do not realize that it is an act of 
atrocious cruelty on the part of a European soldier to brutally assault 
a native as if he were a wild beast. Jn cases of this sort, nothing short 
of exemplary punishment is calculated to have a deterrent effect upon the 
soldiers, and the Viceroy has, therefore, acted wisely in inflicting such punish- 
ment. ‘The native public cannot be too deeply grateful to His Excellency for the 
impartial sense of justice he has displayed, and for the deference he has shown to 
their feelings, which are peculiarly sensitive in cases of this nature. [The Broach 
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Samdchar also expresses somewhat similar sentiments and remarks that although 
the punishment in question might involve hardship upon a few individuals, 
its ultimate effect would be to improve the morale of the regiment as a whole, 
and to check the insolence and high-handedness which, in the opinion of the 
paper, has grown to an abnormal extent of late amongst British soldiers in 


marsh The Jdm-e-Jamshed and the Bombay Samdchér make similar com- 
ments, 


39. “The Honourable Mr. Fraser’s speech at the opening of the Indian 
Police Commission at Gauhati, very lucidly explains 
PE hp tings of the Police the manner and the method in which the investiga- 
Rést Goftar (25), 9th Nov., tions of the Commission are to be conducted. The 
Eng. cols, difficulties in the way of a sudden radical improve- 
ment of the Indian Police are, on the face of them, so 
very great that no reasonible man woul anticipate an immediate millennium 
to ensus from the labours of the Commission. But much good may be expected 
from a careful and judiciously conducted investigation into the more glaring 
abuses and defects of the existing system, and the way paved for further im- 
provements ata later though not far distant date. As we have pointed out 
before in this connection, here is a fine opportunity for our native publicists to 
help Government in their efforts to purify and improve the mrale and effi- 
ciency of a department, round which justly or unjustly has clustered for genera- 
tions the reproach of incompetence and corruption of the worst type.” 


40, “The Police Commission’has commenced the work of recording 
evidence. The President, in opening the proceedings, 
remarked that a large number of witnesses would frame 
indictments against the Police administration without 
any reasonable and feasible suggestions as to how the defects might be remedied.... 
One of theimportant questions the witnesses have to deal with refers to 
the recruitment of District Superintendents. ‘The inefficiency of the Police, 
we can say without any fear of contradiction, is, in a great measure, due 
to the inefficiency of the District Superintendents. The present staff of 
District Superintendents, as @ class, is. deplorably wanting in efficiency, 
and unlessa substantial improvement in theefficiency of this class of officers 
takes place, no practical good will result from the enquiry. But we cannot 
help making an humble suggestion that the higher posts in the Police - 
Department should not be the monopoly of Anglo-Indians, who have 
been proved incapable of holding the responsible posts of District Super- 
intendents. It is the natives of India who are expected to give greater 
satisfaction in detecting offences than the Anglo-Indiins, who are not so 
well acquainted with the habits and customs of the people. Whatever 
the difficulties, it is the natives who have succeeded io finding out the 
real culprits, and itis but proper that their merit and aptitude should be 
appreciated and recognised. When we hear of the detection of any serious offence 
under innumerable difficulties, it is the European officials who carry off the 
prizes, and it is they who are praised by Government, though the person to whom, 
properly speaking, the whole creditof the detection is really due isa subordinate 
native officer, but he is always left in the background, and in the event of a 
representation from him, the best reward that he secures is reduction of pay or 
suspension from service. A number of instances justifying the remarks we have 
made above can be given, and the Police Commission will have to scrutinize 
evidence on this point very carefully before arriving at any definite conclusion.” 


41. ‘In opening the proceedings at Gauhati, the lresident of the Police 

ay Commission remarked that the object of the enquiry 
a me meses (35), 12th Was not only to find out flaws in the Police administra- 
Rose, ngs SOs tion but to suggest remedies.......... A number of 
suggestions were mide by the public associations in the difforent provinces 
as to the personnel of the Commission, but we regret to observe that the Viceroy 
did not attend to any of them. The Police administration is generally viewed 
with distrust and dissatisfaction, and consequently the President thinks that the 
major portion of the evidence that will be tendered would contain only indict- 
ments and no suggestions about remedies, But this is a clear mistake, The 
evidence of Mr, Sarat Chandra Ghose, a witness examined before the Commission 
embodies no indictments. He suggests that competent natives should be 


Indu Prakash (33), 15th 
Nov,, Eng, cols. 
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associated with Europeans as heads of the District Police and considers one-third 
of natives as a fair proportion. Mr. Har Shanker Roy, another witness, also 
recommends the employment of natives in the superior grades of the service. 
For the present we only hope that the Commission will be able to secure 
dispassionate evidence and that they will draw their report in an impartial and 
unbiassed spirit.”’ 


42. ‘The refusal of the Government of India to sanction the proposal to 
allow the Upper Sind officials to spend the summer 
Approval of the action of ot Quetta, will cause disappointment to Mr. Lucas, 
the Government of India in | ; 
refusing to sanction the pro- from whom it had emanated. But the people of 
posal to allow Upper Sind Upper Sind will be right glad to hear of it. If the 
tse ge to make Quetta their Government had given their assent to the proposal, 
1ead-quarters 1n summer, ‘ . 
Pr obh dt (46) 25th Octe, ai i would have _— put to no end ye ; ouble. 
Eng. cols. In declining to let the Upper Sind officials pass 
the summer at Quetta, the Government has given 
proof that it considers the converience of the public to be of greater importance 
than the pleasure of the officials. We hope that Mr. Lucas and other officials, — 
who like him are apt to ignore that they live for the people, will lay to heart 
the lesson con veyed in the dec’sion of the Government.”’ 


43. ‘ The opportunity, which was denied to the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Parekh 
to reply tothe Hon’ble Mr. Monteath in the Legislative 
The Hon’ble Mr, Parekh’s (Council, was available to him at the last Provincial 
remarks on the Gujarét Qonference ; and we dare say he used it well. We 
Revenue Enquiry at the last . : 
Disatasint Coulanuind. give below an extract from his speech at the Con- 
Mahratta (8), 9th Nov. ference on the subject of the Gujarat Land Revenue 
Enquiry, and it will be admitted that it is a suitable 
reply to the criticism passed by the Senior Member of the Bombay Council....... 
The talk about the long and strong arm of Government is nothing if not an 
avowal of the intention of Government to use its strength like a giant. Said 
Mr. Parekh :—‘ From the various things that the Gujarat Land Revenue 
Enquiry. evoked I was able to judge that the probe that was put did not dis- 
cover any local sore, but that it revealed an aflment which pervaded the whole 
system of the land revenue administration in this Presidency. (Hear, hear.) 
Government have admitted, andl also believed that this inquiry would be 
productive of some good. (Cheers.) ‘There is one thing in connection with this 
inguiry which to my mind has caused a good deal of disappointment. I find 
that the intentions of Government are very good, but for some reason or other 
these are not at all carried out by their officers. In reference to this I am not 
prepared to accept the explanation of the apologists of the Revenue officers that 
Government make certain statements about their policy before the public and 
issue different instructions to their officers. It is impossible to believe that 
Government are likely to give instructions to their officers, which are different 
from their utterances made before the public. ‘hen, you are driven to the 
other explanation that Government are unwilling or unable to compel their 
officers to tollow their instructions. Gentlemen, we are told that the arm of 
Government is long enough and strong enough to reach the most impoverished | 
cultivator (Laughter), but | am afraid that that strong and long arm gets 
paralysed and shivers (Laughter), when it has to deal with the officers 
who make false reports to Government and mislead them. (Shame.) These 
are the officers who appropriate charity-money for the payment of Government 
revenue (Shame’, and these are the officers who said in an open Court of 
Justice that they were not on duty when the irregular proceedings in certain 
cases were adopted against the »ayats, but the oflicial records showed that they 
were on duty on those occasions (Shame). You will be surprised to learn that 
there was acase of an answer givenin the Council to one of the interpella- 
tions by an Honourable Member. He at that time happened to have in 
his hands a document under the signature of an officer who had reported 
to Government that so far as he was concerned he had no hand in the attach- 
ment of certain property, such as the hand-mill and like things, but that same — 
document showed that that identical officer was on duty on that particular date 
and had issued the proclamation for the sale of the very property (Shame). 
I really do not like to dilate on this matter further, but I trust that the arm. 
of Government, which everyone must admit to be long and strong, will try to 
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reach those people who attempt to disobey the orlers of Government and 
frustrate their intentions (Hear, hear), and that Government will have the 
will to enforce obedience to their oriers,’ ”’ 


44. Considerable public interest attaches to the quastion of public morals 


Alleged unlawful trading ®™ong Buropeans and Indians, especially as both seem 
by Forest Officersin the mono- 0 think differently on the subject and marked instances 
poly of shooting in reserve now and then occur tending to revive the controversy on 


forest areas, the question. Our attentionis drawn to a remarkable 
Nov, Rng % (35), 15th Jetter which ‘Major-General’ recently wrote to the 


Times of India ia which he curtly but indignantly 
points out the peculiar trait which an Indian Forest Offiver (on furlough) has 
displayed by advertising in the Morning Post of London that he is in an excep- 
tional position to offer ‘ prospects of large and small game shooting to one or 
two gentlemen.’ ‘This is simply an attempt to trade unlawfully in the 
monopoly of shooting in forest reserves. Our readers will recollect that shooting 
in reserve forests is strictly prohibited, but certain Anglo-Indians occasionally 
complain that forest officers do shoot in these prohibited grounds themselves. 
The conduct pointed out by ‘ Major-General’ inthe Times of India is certainly 
immoral,” 


45. We are extremely anxious to expose the circumstances under which 


Remarks on the history of the present prosecution against Mr. Tilak was under- 


the Tilak case, taken, but the case being still subjudice, we are pre- 
Moda Vritta (119), 10th vented from doing so. We are of opinion that the 
Nov.; . Jagadhitechchchiu grant of an indemnity similar to that given to the 


( 106), 3th: Nov. witnesses, who came forward to give evidence against 


Mr. Crawford, would induce many persons to come forward to give evidence which 
will throw light on many mysterious facts connected with the present prosecution. 
Until such an indemnity is given, we are perforce obliged to remain silent and 
can only indicate briefly how the case arose. It was confidentially stated by 
one of l'ai Maharaja’s party toa friend of ours that Mr. Tilak was in reality quite 
innocent, but that the prosecution was launched against him simply because there 
were discrepancies between some statements mide by him in the course of the 
probate proceedings before Mr. Aston and those made by Tai Maharaja, Nagpurkar 
and other witnesses in the case. ‘The partisan of ‘lai Maharaja referred to above 
was going to Kolhapur and had at the time with him the lengthy depo- 
sition of Mr. ‘Lilak before Mr. Aston, and in an unguarded moment he 
communicated full particulars of the case to our friend. The so-called 
discrepancies are not at all real. If, however, prosecutions for per] ury 
were to be instituted in each case where witnesses made conflicting statements, 
there would be no end to them, andthe number of Criminal Courts would have 
to be increased a hundredfold. Moreover, Mr, Tilak is not known to bea 
habitual perjurer, nor do Tai Maharaja, Nagpurkar and others eajoy any 
special repute for veracity. It is, therefore, a mvstery why Mr, Tilak’s evidence 
alone should be looked upon as untrue. Mr. Tilak came to the help of Baba 
Maharaj uta critical time. The latter was suddenly attacked by cholera and was 
anxious to make a will for the dispositon of his property after his death. 
Mr. Tilak was himself in grave trouble at the time, He was just released on bail 
and was preparing his defence in the Kesari sedition case. He, with his innate 
goodness, however, spared time to give advice to Baba Maharaj, and took great 
paius in connection with the will, But the pains that he then took are being 
rewarded in a very curious manner at present, and he is obliged to face a prose- 
cution. We postpone further remarks on the subject pending the result of the 
prosecution. |'The Jagadhitechchchhu, in writing on the subject, remarks that 
Mr. Tilak has in his possession ample evidence, both oral and documentary, to 
prove his innocence. | 
46. Commenting on the sentence of six months’ imprisonment passed by 
the Calcutta High Court ona European Engineer, 
ena oO employed in the service of a Railway Company in 
bo 4 ws the Calentta High Bengal, for causing the death of @ native, the 
Sourt on @ European En- Deshabhakta remarks :—The Lower Court which tried 
giveer charged with causing the case in the first instance attempted to vindicate 
the death of a a. tith the ends of justice by inflicting upon the accused a 
N Ligeg one (5), fineof Rs, 150! But to be out of pocket to the extent 
JIth Nov. | of a petty sum like this must be a flea-bite to Euro- 
| - peans who are earning fat salaries in this country, 
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The Caleutta High Court, no doubt, on appzal enhanced the sentence to one of 
six weeks’ impriscnment but even this punishment is utterly inadequate 
when compared with the gravity of the offence. Still, let us console ourselves 
that in this case at least we have witnessed the novel spectacle of a European 
accused being punished, however slightly, by a judicial tribunal for causing 
the death of a native instead of going off scot-free. [The Abhbdr-i-Islam 
also regards the sentence passed by the High Coart upon the European 
case as quite inadequate in view of the gravity of his offence, and strongly. 
urges Lord Curzon to intervene and see that the accused isduly punished 
departmentally or otherwise with a view to allay the excitement aroused in 
the minds of the native public in consequence of the light sentence passed 
upon him, | 


47, ‘R.S8, Kundansing has written a very extraordinary letter to the Phenix 
dcdands oa ths Gps: in connection with the assault reported to have been 
bikes OF ie. Kccdaauon v6 tht committed upon him by Mr. McMunn. He says in 
alleged assault upon him by his letter that he did not resent the assault because he 
Mr. McMunn, I. C, S. never regarded it as deliberate or intentional, but treated 
Prabhat (45), 2oth Oct. the whole affair as an accident. Does Mr. Kundansing 
“on 9 aa en really flatter himself that his version at this late 
stage will receive credence from persons who can 
see through things? If he does, wefearhe will be sorely dis: ppointel.......... 
Mr, Khemchand’s letter appeared in the /henizx and inthe Prabjdét of the 27th 
ultimo, 7.e., nearly three weeks back, while Mr. Kundansing’s letter appeared 
in the Phenix of the 18th instant, Why was Mr, «undansing silent so long ?. 
Was it not his duty to furnish his version at once, if he thought Mr. Khem- 
chand to be wrong? Why did he allow the reputation of a European member 
of the Civil Service to suffer in public estimation so long, if what he now says 
he honestly believed to be true? ‘Surely there is a mystery in connection 
with this matter, Will Mr. Kundansing explain it?’' [Lhe Al-Hag writes on 
the subject in a similar strain. | 


Legislation. 


» 


48, The new Civil Procedure Code Bill seeks to impose various restrictions 
on the right of appeal enjoyed by litigants hitherto. 
Remarks on the Civil ‘The object of these restrictions is, no doubt, to expedite 
pie Ameodment Dill. the Anal disposal of civil suits and to prevent parties 
rittas@r (14), 10th Nov. =, eons 
from embarking on costly and useless litigation. But 
at the same time the subordinate judiciary, whose decision will be final under 
the new Act, will be careless in disposing of cases, as they will no longer 
feel that there is an Appellate Court above them which may probably reverse 
their decisions. They will not record their judgments in a clear and systematic 
manner, and the interests of the litigants willthus beimperilled. It is true that 
parties do not at present prefer to exercise their right of appeal in a great 
majority of cases for waat of the necessary means, aud that many appeals are 
unsuccessful, but this can certainly be no argument for depriving them of the 
right of appeal altogether. 


Edueation. 


49. ‘*Of the two birds which Lord Curzon has sought to kill with one 
cia acid ih stone, viz., the circular letter to Local Governments 
ornout of India to the Py, OB the Keport of the Universities Commission, the 


vincial Governments on the Principal one is undoubtedly the vehement opposition 
Universities  Commission’s evoked by the revolutionary changes recommended by 


' Report. the Commission throughout the countr d 
) ( glo ; y, and particu- 
“ aes and West (4) for arly in Benga!. Following a line of action analogous 


to that adopted by Lord George Hamilton, in cone 
sulting the Government of India after having expressed his opinion on the Famine 
Union’s proposai to undertake an enquiry into the condition of typical villages 
in India, Lord Curzon’s Government commits itself. to certain views on some of 
the most important recommendations of the Commission and then issues a letter 
to the Local Governments to show cause why these views should not be adopted 
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in practice. On other points no opinion is expressed. Where vested interests are 
deeply affected, the Government hastens to make it clear that the proposed Uni- 
versity reform is not intended to ride roughshod over bond fide attempts to meet 
the educational needs of the country. Thus second-grade colleges will not 
be abolished merely because they are not first-grade, nor is the abolition of 
the Law Classes attached to Arts Colleges insisted upon provided they maintain 
a certain standard of efficiency.......... The principal reform which will 
probably be introduced by the Government will be, first, to authorise the 
Universities to undertake teaching work in addition to holding examinations, 
and secondly, to make them supervise the work of the affiliated collegas, so that 
the latter may not deteriorate.......... There has been no lack of grumbling of 
late at the aimless course that our Universities have been pursuing, but in 
tackling this problem, Lord Curzon has displayed a courage not ordinarily exhi- 
bited by Viceroys in this direction, and the able and lucid minner in which he has 
handled the debatable questions raised in the Com nission’s Report, shows that 
he has a deeper insight into the problems of Indian education than the 
Commissioners themselves.” 


50. The full text of the Government of India’s circular letter on the 
eat Hw ti 8 subject of the recommend: tions of the Universities 
a eer aes Commission is published in the India Gazette. The 
letter deals only with controversial points, and we must say in this connection 
that the Government of Iniia do not treat their critics or opponents in the 
same way as the Local Government. They have, for instinve, paid a compli- 
ment to Mr, Justice Bannerjee and thereby set a worthy example, which may 
well be followed in other quarters. They also state distinctly that they do not 


wish to go back upou the policy enunciated in the Educational Despatch of 1854 


and reatiirmed by the Education Commission of 1882. But in spite of this 
reassurance, it is easy to seethat if the recommendations of the Universities 
Commission are brought into force, there must inevitably be a departure from 
the above policy. It is clear from the comments of English and Anglo-Indian 
journalists that the spread of education in India is viewed with alarm by many 
Englishmen, and so influential a journal asthe London Times not Jong ago 
announced that the introduction of Western education in India had not produced 
the desired effect, and that Englishmen were not looked upon with due respect 
and reverence by the natives. Can we honestly say in the face of such expres- 
sions of opinion that Government desire an increase in the number of graduates P 


Everybody agrees that it is: better to have really clever and capable gra- - 


duates than to have raw ones. But are the recommendations of the Com- 
mission calculated to bring about this result? Even Government allow 
that the study of physical sciences should be envouraged but have the Com- 
mission devoted sufficient consideration to this subject? They have simply 
recommended an increase of fees, the officialisation of all educational 
institutions, and the omission of scientific subjects from the curriculum, 
How can we hope for a real reform from such recommendations? ven 
Government propose the substitution of Geography for Political Economy in the 
B.A. course! We fear that as the result of such suggestions not only will no 


new educational institutions come into existence in future, but even the existing ° 


ones will dwindle and decline. A perusal of the whole letter is calculated 
to give rise to a feeling of disappointment in one’s mind. If Lord Curzon 
thinks that by yielding to popular clamour on a few controversial points 
he has done everything that the interests of higher education require, we 
humbly beg to assure him that he is labouring under a serious mistake. The 
recommendations of the Commission will at the most bring about petty improve- 
ments. Mere rules and regulations about fees, text-books, age limit and the like 
can never lead to substantial or far-reaching reform. What is wanted is a more 
liberal expenditure on education. Itis also the duty of Government to do every- 
thing in theic power to encourage the study of the natural sciences in colleges, 
The entire educational system requires to be overhauled and remodelled, ualess 
it be the desire of Government to let colleges continue to be mere manu- 
factories for turning out subordinate Government servants, 
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51. “The circular letter addressed by the Government of India to all 
a a ik Local Governments on the Report of the Universities 
N et Sg — Commission is a departure from the usual policy 
Se. of Government. Whatever the ultimate decision of 
this most absorbing problem of the day, one thing appears certain that the Gov- 
ernment of India is inviting a full discussion of the question. But we cannot 
help expressing that it would have been better if they had not expressed any 
opinion in the matter themselves. The Local Governments, to which the 
questions are referred for opinion aud report, are not free lances and they are 
practically guided by the opinion of the Supreme Government and dare not 
express any adverse opinion........... There is one point of great importance 
touched upon in the circular letter which we cannot lose sight of. The Commis- 
sion recommends the fixing of college fees, and this would seeure, the Commission 
supposes, discipline and efficiency. We are ata loss to know how efficiency 
and discipline are maintained by saddling the parents of students. The 
Fergusson College, the Wilson College and several other Colleges maintained 
by private enterprise keep up efficiency and discipline ot the highest order 
in spite of lower rates of fees than in Government Colleges. And in spite of 
such examples the Government of India favours the view expressed by the 
Commission | ” : | 


52. ‘*Much as we commend the frank and sympathetic tone that charac- 
terizes the circular, we regret we cannot accept, without 
. - wy oh =" (32), 13th 5 protest, the bias that Government have shown 
‘ towards certain recommendations of the Commission. 
As regards the question of fixing a mmimum scale of fees, we coufess we 
cannot see the cogency of the argument advanced by Government. On 
the point of efficiency of instruction imparted in colleges we find ourselves 
entirely in agreement with the views of Government, and shall yield to none 
in the high value we set on if. When, however, Government argue that efficiency 
anda higher rate of fees go hand in hand, that lower fees necessarily mean 
inefficiency and want of thoroughness, they do not make outa strong case. When 
colleges maintain a certain staudard of efficiency, when they meet all the require- 
ments of discipline and sound education, they ought to be free to fix their own 
rate of fees without let or hindrance from outside. The next ‘point to which 
we think we ought to take exception in the circular letter, is the question of 
age limit, The only ground urged by the Commission for fixing a limit 
of age for the candidates going up for the Entrance Examination is that in their 
Opinion a student below 15 years of ace is too young fcr pursuing his studies as 
an undergraduate, This is a line of argument that seldom fails to raise a 
smile to one’s lips, and but for the distinguished position the Commissioners occupy, 
we should have passed it over as simply childish. ‘The precocious development of 
the intellect of Indian youths is inborn and no mere legislation can check it,” 


Natsve States. 


53, We have received from our correspondents no end of complaints touch- 
Practice of setting up false ins the practice of sclting up spurious heirs, which 


- heirs alleged to be prevalent Prevails at present among the Chiefs of Kathidwar. 


among the Native Chiefs of ‘Lhe evil, we are sorry to note, has grown to an abnormal 
mapset ane pene shee extent of late. We are informed, for instance, that 
(66, Heng rh megs the Rani of a first class State in Kathidwdr recently 
purchased a goldsmith’s son witha view to set him up 
as an heir to the gddi of the State. The child was brought from the village of 
Jodhur in the Jdmnagar State, and the local Police had, of course, to be bribed. 
into silence about the matter, It is also said that the widow of a deceased 
Talukdar in the Mahi Kantha Agency has managed to set up a false heir by 
means of kribery. A third case of the sort is that of a Bhagdar in the Jhalavad 
Praut, who is said to have purchased a male child with a view to set him u 
as his heir, We have not as yet been able to obtain full details about all these 
cases, but we hope soon to be able to publish them for the information of 


Government. We may take this opportunity to infurm the authorities that a 
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first class Chief in Kathidwdr has lately married an illegitimate daughter 
of an employé’in the Police Department of Wadhwian, and that he tries to pass 
her off as the daughter of a Bhayat. Itis really high time for Government to 
put a stop to such improper practices which are resorted to by Native Chiefs. 


54, ‘ Since writing on the subject of the Sangli succession two weeks ago, 
we learnt that the Political Agent of Kolhdpur had 
The question of succession caused several boys belonging to the Patvardhan 
ring gady of the Sangli families to be taken down to Kolhapur, apparently with 
Mahrdtta (8), 9th Noy.; the object of selecting a successor to the Sangli Gddi. 
Samarth (37), Nov.; We are confident that all this ado would result in 
ted ee Mod Nov.; nothing, as we believe that Government will, after all, 
Sigg i da not disregard the double claims of the descendants of 
the late Shrimant Bhau Saheb Sanglikar. We do 
not know whether the guardians of these superior 
claimants, who are minors, are doing everything in their power to represent the 
matter properly to Government. It isa misfortune if the guardians have not 
been alive to their duty, But the principle involved in the present question is 
a very important one; and the public ought to move in the matter whether 
the guardians do so or not. Then again, as Government is likely to select the 
elder descendant of Shrimant Bhau Sahe) at least for the purposes of adoption, 
the guardians may be induced to give up the contest on the ground of principle, 
as substantial relief will have been given to their ward whether he is adopted 
or installed on the Gddi without adoption. But the point of view of the public 
cannot be the same as that of the guardians, and we hope the question of the 
succession to the Sangli Gddi will be taken up and dealt with as it deserves 
by the exponents of public opinion in this Presidency.” [Lhe Samarth, the 
Vidya Vilasand the Dhd: wir Vritta similarly opine that one of the descendants 
of Bhau Saheb should be selected as a successor to the Gddi of the Sangli 
State. The latter two papers express their disapproval of the appointment of 
a European governess to the minor daugkter of the late Chief. | 


50. Countless are the grievances which the subjects of the Bhavnagar 
State have to endure. Bhavnagar has declined consi- 
Alleged maladministration derably in commercial prosperity of late The State 
in the Bhavnagar State, authorities are partly responsible for this, inasmuch as 
rt | in the Police Ve- they have imprudently withdrawn certain facilities 
. Kathigwédno Himéyati nd concessions which were hitherto enjoyed by the 
(66), 9th Nov. local merchants. Another reason for the decline is 
the laxity of the local Police, Thefts are often com- 
mitted in Bhavnagar in broad daylight and the Police are generaily unsuccess- 
ful in tracing the culprits. Many Police officials in the State are corrupt and 
addicted to immoral habits. There exists a secret gang in Bhavnagar, simiar 
to the golden gang of Bombay, which resorts to various nefarious practices, 
such as setting up false cases, fabricating evidence, forging documents, ete. 
Messrs. Devchand Jivaraj], Gulab, Krishna and Lakhmichand are amongst the 
members oi this gang. 


56. The advent of Swami Nityanand at Kolhapur has added fuel to the 

: fire of the Vedokta controversy at present raging in that 

The Vedokta (ecclesiastical) town, his is due to the lack of farsighted men in 
pr abéehob (132), 70 Nov. that State. How can a nation, already on the down- 
me ward path of decline, hope to rise when troubled with 

internal feuds? We can only pray that this dispute may not end as disastrously 


as the one between the two cats in the fable. But how can this aspect of the 


matter strike a ruler, who is but a puppet and is surrounded hy selfish 


sycophants? It is hopeless to expect better days for our country as long as 
such a state of things continues, All we can do is to wait and trust in God. 


57. A correspondent writes to the Kdl:—The people of Maharashtra 
need not be told of the ceaseless efforts made by the 


Attitude of the Arya Samaj Christian missionaries to secure converts to their faith 


towards Hindu converts to 


‘Christianity. in famine-stricken districts. Many children of tender 


K él (108), 11th Nov. years are caught in the toils of the missionaries 
| and are induced by means of crafty devices to change 


i 
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their religion and to forsake their parents. As Government do not in 
any way discourage the efforts of the missionaries, the number of converts 
secured by the latter is extraordinarily large. About a hundred persons 
per day on an average are converted to Christianity, and, in a time 
of famine, the number naturally increases to a formidable extent. It 
doesnot behove educated and patriotic Indiansto look at thematter with unconcern. 
One way of opposing the propaganda of the missionaries is to preach a counter- 
propaganda. Our people should go wherever the missionaries go and try to 
prevent persons from yielding to the pecuniary temptation offered by the mission- 
aries. But this would require funds which, under present circumstances, it would 
be somewhat difficult to raise. But there is another and asimpler way by which 
we can counteract the efforts of the missionaries, viz,, by re-admitting the 
converts into the pale of Hinduism. This course may not commend itself to 
all sects of Hindus, but fortunately the Arya Samaj is prepared to undertake the 
task with pleasure. It has during the last two or three years readmitted within 
its pale nearly five thousand persons who had become converts to Christianity 
and to that extent frustrated the efforts of the missionaries. I, therefore, take 
this opportunity of informing the public through your columns that the Arya 
Sama] is prepared to readmit within the pale of Hinduism any one who has 
become a convert to Christianity, but who may subsequently repent of having 
forsaken his original faith. 


JM, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretartat, Bombay, 16th November 1902. 
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¢Q | Belgaum Samfchar ...| Belgaum eT eee Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 325 
y 39, 
91 | Bramhodaya ae ..| Kolhapur om Fortnightly ... leas” zi 


No, Name of Publication, Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
wis 
Mara’THI—continued, | 
92 | Chandanshu .| Tasgaon -«| Weekly ... «e./ Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 31. 
93 | Chandrakant... ee! Chikodi oe .-»| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| pawan Brahman); 38. 
94 | Chandrodaya vee! Chiplun sf}: DO. ..| Sad4shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
| Brahman); 30. 
95 | Chikitsak... 60 «| Belgaum o.| Do. .| Abaji Ramchandra Sf4vant ; Hindn (Maratha); 600 
| 40. 
96 | Chitragupta -| Karad ... ooo), aU .| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda.. 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
97 | Dakshin Vritta ... w»| Kolhapur se ap .».| Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra-; 125 
| | seniya Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 65. 
98 | Deen Mitra «| Bombay... le. ., Saddshiv Vishvanath Mayadev; Hindu 1,000 
| | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
99 | Deshakalavartaman ... Erandol | Do. ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
| | | Brdhman),; 39. 
100 | Dharwar Vritta ... ...| Dharwar al Ss ... Rao Saheb Antaji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 800 
| | Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 54. 
101 | Dnydn Sagar. ...| Kolhapur ad De. ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 250 
! | | man); 38. 
102 | Gurékhi ... ».., Bombay... a .... Vinayak Nar&yan Bh4te; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,400 
| je | | Brahman) ; 42. 
103 | Gurakhi ... oes soul 200, Daily sas! Vo. do. 5,000 
104 | Hindu Punch ...| Thana ...| Weekly ««. a Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 800 
| _ Brahman); 38. 
105 | Jagadadarsh .| Ahmednagar Do. s+ K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
| _ pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
106 | Jagadhitechchhu .-. Poona | Do. ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa-| 3,200 
| | wan Br&éhman) ; 72. 
107 | Jagatsamachar ... see| Lhana a ee ...< Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kayasth 400 
| | | Prabhu) ; 38. 
108 | Kal eee! Poona, lot | Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 3,000 
| | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 
109 ; Kalpataru... ...| Sholdpur sas Do. ..., Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Braliman) ; 45. 
110 | Karmanuk see} POONA. oe! Do. .| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp’wan| 3,900 
| | Brdliman) ; 35. 
111 | Keral J<okil ...| Bombay... ... Monthly oer Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 2,000 
| | Brahman) ; 47. 
112 | Kesari ...| Poona bio) Weekly ... || Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 23,000 
. | : (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 
118 | Khandesh Chitragupta ...! Dhulia ... | i eer .. Bhau Réaoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Brahman) ;-23. 
114 | Khandesh Vaibhav _....!_ Do. i) ee ge ...| Balwant Janardan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 000 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 52. 
115 | Kumta Vritta ...| Kumta ... ik eee .»., Lakshman Baburdo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 7o 
| Brakman) ; 44. 
116 | Lokamata.. ..  ...| Vengurla ac) .., Bamkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud) 100 
| | | Bréhman); 25. 
117 | Lokaseva ... eee oo Nasik ... sac Do. | Anant V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitp&awan 190 - 
| | | Brahman) ; 38. 
| | | 
118 | Mah4rdshtra Vritta | in 3) Bae s ...| Pandurang B4baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
| | 36. 
| 
119 | Moda Vritta | Wai ie ...| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,500 
| Bralman) ; 46. 
120 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... = Daily ... | +| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
ae pawan Brahman); 41. : 3 
121 | Mumbai Vaibhav “id ae oy is es Do. do. a Fee 
122 | Nagar Sam4chér.., ...| Ahmednagar ,,.} Do... ...| Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
123 | NAsik Vritta ... sil Nasik ... zi BuO. Sax ,..| Lashvant Hari Kale; Hindu | (Chitp&awan 450 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
‘ 
124 | Nipdni Vaibhay ... --.| Nipdni .., ey wes 2 on Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu} 83 
Brahman). 
126 | Nydy4Sindhu .., «| Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... «.| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) ; 30. 
126 | Pandhari Bhushan | Pandharpur .) Do. se nee, Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brahman); 31. 
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127 | Pandhari Mitr& ... .| Pandharpur _,,,] Weekly ... .| Govind Sakh4ram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 

Brahman) ; 39. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav .| Vadgaon Do. ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
! Brahman) ; 36. 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika +| Jalgaon Do, .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... .| Barsi ..| Monthly .| Pa#rling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
131 | Pratod .| Islampur | Weekly .. >| Ramchandra Nardyan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
i‘ (Karh4da Brahman) ; 40. 
132 | Prakashak... ove eos} Bijapur ... Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman); 
29. 
133 | Réghav Bhushan -| Yeola Do. ..., Guladbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 
134 | Satya Mitra eee soo} Malegaon.. Do. “ Balchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 
28. 
135 | Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. | Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan R06 
Brahman) ; 57. 
136 | Sholapur Sam4char Sholépur Do. .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... -e» | Shrigonda Do. .| Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
O8. 
138 | Shri Shehu eee | Satdéra see Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Brdéh- 100 
man) ; 22 
139 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman); 53. . : 
140 } Sumant .| Karad at ee. pies 
14] | Sudarshan -| Ahmednagar Do. .| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 300 
Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Sudhakar i | Pen eee .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan 400 
Brahman); 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh .| Bombay ... De hk a age 3 
144, | Vartadarah .| Malvan ... Do. .| Ramchandya Purushotam N&dkarni; Hindu 200 
(Gaud Brahman); 19. 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... .| Vengurla Do. ee} Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gand 150 
Brahman); 47. 
146 | Vidya Vilas .| Kolhapur Do. «| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
147 | Vidyarthi .. soe! Nandurbar Do. we} Sad4shiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
Brahman) ; 25 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar os a .| Monthly .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni. 600 
(2) Raémkrishna Raghundth Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). | 
149 | Vrittas4r ... ..| Wai .| Weekly ... .| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 950 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
150 | Vritta Sudha en «| Satara met ee .| Laxman Vaman Khativkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) . | 
lol | VyApari .| Poona Do .| Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
man) ; 36. 
SINDI. 
152 | Khairkhih Sind ... .| Karachi Weekly ... .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 500 
153 | Muin-ul-Isl4m Do. Do. - | Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan; 
65. 
154 | Sind Sudh4r 1 ee Do. | Xhanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
155 | Sookree | Do. oe | Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
Urpo, ‘ | 
156 | Eombay Punch Bahadur .| Bombay... | Weekly ... | Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
7 Muhammadan ; 48. : 
157 Mufid-i-Rozgar ees Do. Do, eee SOSeee eee 
158 | Sir Punch... 20, ses Do. cues fs 
159 | Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r Tie. ae eet OE .| Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid  Farrahk ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 48. 
MarRa'TH! AND Ka'NARESE, | 
160 | Chandrika re ...| Dagalkot ..| Weekly,,. ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
— . / Brahman, Smarta); 30. 
161 | Karnatak Vaibhav ...| Bijapur ... Se vis + eee ...jAnn4ji Gopal Joripur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 40. 
162 | Siddhesl var pe .| Bagalkot w:| Do, ooo ove Parashram Shivaji Powdr; Hindu (Maratha) .| 125 
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MARA’THI AND URDU. 


163 | Champévati 90 ...| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly... —...| Krishnar&éo Trimbakréo Ré4jurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Brahman); 30. 


} Parashrim Govind; Hindu(Bréhman); 43...) 45 


164 | Gulbarga Samachar _...} Gulbarga oS ee! ee 660 


PORTUGUESE-K ONKANI, 


165 | A Luz ‘es +a | Bombay... »».| Weekly .. ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 bee gh 700 


eee | 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


)}. The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Qf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent ig left out, and the short «(Si =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is provted with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-é, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by tke 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


,O 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


ed ary 


No. Name of Publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, gg 
61a | Hind Mitra we. ove) Bombay «>| Weekly es sevece u8 
89a | Bakul coo 5 eee ROR. © ad 20, vo| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi... oo ee ee 
1564 | Mavlana Punch ...| Bombay :| Do, ss ‘inves one 
| 
Nots.—The Bombay Weekly Echo (No. 2) bas ceased to existe 
eon 1738—3 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “The Australians have restricted the entry of our countrymen into their 

; _ dominions, Could there be anything more mon- 

Representation of Australia ‘stroug ? And yet the Australians are reckoned among 
at the Delhi Durbar, ere ‘ 

Prabhdt (45), 8th Nov, the civilized nations of the earth. We wonder if 

Eng. cols. Lord Curzon will let his invitation to the Australians to 

send their representatives to the Delhi Durbar stand 


after the shabby treatment they have accorded to Indians,” 


2. ‘Speculation is rife as to what act of grace and practical sympathy 
A plés. for velusiton of the towards the people of India must be under Lord 
salt tax incommemoration of Curzon’s contemplation in order to signalise the 
the Delhi Durbar. Delhi Durbar; and the swollen surpluses of the 
Mahratta (8), 16th Nov.; Jndian ‘Treasury would suggest the remission of 
en ne een ee some tax as the most welcome concession that may be 
made to the people in this connection. But among the many taxes and imposts 
levied in India, which are both unjust and burdensome to the people, which one 
should be abolished first? Some say the income tax, others the salt tax. 
What we suspect is that though Lord Curzon is fond of dramatic effect and 
though vanity rules him more than anything else, still he will not be so 
liberal-minded as to do anything more than raising the limit of taxable income. 
A substantial reduction of the duty on salt would be too large an order for Lord 
Curzon. We know that even a small increase in the taxable minimum of 
income will be made much of. But the income tax, however hateful in its 
inception, is not to be compared with the salt tax in its disastrous consequences. 
The income tax, where it is not levied by over-zealous officers, is paid by men 
who have a certain status. ‘The salt tax, however, reaches the poorest in its 
incidence, as it is a tax upon one of the common necessaries of life. We 
have, therefore, no hesitation in suggesting that if Lord Curzon is determined 
upon being heroic, he should combine beneficence with heroism, so that 
the King’s Proclamation and his own oration at the Durbar may he accom- 
panied by an announcement of a substantial reduction of the salt tax.’’ 
The Gwardti also advocates a reduction in the salt tax at the time of the 
elhi Durbar and adds that the Government should also signalise the occasion 
by granting some substantial political privileges to the Indians. | 


3. Commenting on the same subject, the Bombay Samdchdr observes :— 
The average annual income of the Indian rayat being 
Bombay Samachar (53), only Rs. 27, a concession granted by Government at 
po eo nies A a” fh the time of the Delhi Durbar in the shape of raising 
(56), 20th Nov,; Hind Mitra the present limit of taxable income can in no way be 
(61a), 16th Nov. regarded as a boon conferred on the masses. On the 
other hand, salt being an article of daily use amongst 
the people of all classes, we think there cannot be a more fitting comme- 
moration of the Durbar nor a better opportunity for the Viceroy to make his 
name ever remembered by the people than to reduce the heavy duty which is 
at present levied on salt. ‘The Deshabhakta makes similar comments. The 
Deshi Witra andthe Hind Mitra also advocate the abolition, or at least a 
partial reduction, of the salt tax, but at the same time both the papers urge the 
Viceroy to raise the limit of taxable income inasmuch as the present limit, 
according to these papers, operates as a great hardship upon persons who are 
earning small incomes, 


4, The announcement made by Government that there isto be no 
. reduction in the salt-tax will cause widespread regret 
TE as 2 erg ct) aaa in the country. The Secretary of State for India, 
est (39), who, by the way, may be congratulated on the change 
of tone observable in his recent utterances, was 
probably right in saying that it was no good reducing the duty unless 
Government were quite certain it would not have to be enhanced again. 
But why should we think of an enhancement at all? Nor can we sympathize 


with the contention that a reduction in the salt-tax would entail heavy 
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loss on the State whilst affording no appreciable relief to the people. It 
must be remembered that the value of a pice to a poor family in India 
is equal to that of a lakh of rupees to the Government, Let us again 
remember the privations which the salt-tax entails on our poorer popu- 
lation and on their cattle. Who can measure the loss thus inflicted? Apart 
from that, again, think of the petty tyranny which the tax leads to. It isa 
penal act to scrape a pinch of salt from a natural salt-bed, or to boil a chati of 
sea-water for a few grains of the much-needed saline. The lifeof the poor in 
India is a perpetual struggle—millions of them have to make shift on roots and 
barks and leaves of trees, and even on earth underlying certain growths. And 
even for these efforts to satisfy the cravings of nature they are often held to be 
offenders against the law. Is there to be no relief for these millions, our sea- 
coast tribes, hill tribes, forest tribes and other aborigines,—the mute millions 
whom there is no one to speak for? Their helplessness seems to bea crime 
in the eyes of Government. The law officers know how to make criminals of 
them by forging all sorts of legal disabilities after depriving them of their 
natural rights. If any single class of the King’s subjects needs special con- 
cessions, it is this class; and next to it the class of agricultural labourers in 
many parts of the country.’ [The Prekshak makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


5. When auspicious events like the forthcoming Delhi Durbar took place 
idadiiee ad waht in India in ancient times, the people expected some 
aubetantial concessions to the Substantial favours from their Sovereign. In 
Indians on the occasion of Kngland too, on the occasion of the King’s 
the Delhi Durbar, Coronation, gifts and rewards were given to 
_ Khandesh Vaibhav (114), persons distinguished for their abilities or zeal 
sen Bets for the public good. Will such gifts be con- 
ferred on any persons here on the occasion of the Delhi Durbar? 
Past experience shows that the Indians are satisfied with small favours. 
If, instead of distributing titles among the people, Government were 
to reduce the existing burden of taxation on them and grant them some 
new privileges, they would earn the lasting gratitude of the people, It would 
also be well if the enormous sum, which is to be expended on various festivities 
at the Durbar, were devoted to the relief of the famine-stricken. ‘The Native 
Chiefs will no doubt make large presents to the King-Hmperor, and this again 
will bea heavy charge on the pockets of the already impoverished people. It 
is fair that Government should grant some concessions to the people as a 
compensation for the burdens and hardships to be entailed on the latter on 
account of the Delhi Durbar. It is the duty of Government to make the 
people happy and contented, and it is hoped that they will, on the auspicious 
occasion of the Delhi Durbar, take measures for the encouragement of 
indigenous arts and technical education, and reduce at least the tx on salt, 
which is an absolute necessary of life. 


6. The AKalpataru, while deploring the enormous cost which, it thinks, the 
Kalpataru (109), 16th Nov. Delhi Durbar is likely to entail upon the country, 
observes that care should at least be taken to secure 
the assent of Parliament to the Proclamation which will be read at the Durbar 
so that no technical objection might subsequently be raised against its validity. 
The paper remarks that as the Queen’s l’roclamation was dubbed ‘an impossible 
charter’ and as even its legality was called in question by some prominent 
Englishmen the King’s proclamation at the Durbar should be saved from a 
similar fate hereafter by taking a timely precaution, It concludes with the 
remark that the ministry instead of giving hollow pledges to the people of this 
country, should make only such promises as they are prepared to fulfil. 


7. Of the various suggestions which are made as to the way in which the 
Psvadlins of sorslancuue Coronation Durbar at Delhi should be signalised, two 
in India uggested asa means ®PPear to us to be noteworthy. First, it has been sug- 
of signalising the Delhi gested by some thatthe limit of taxable income should 


Durbar... be raised ; and Secondly, that cow-slaughter should be 
ee ee prevented in India, One Mr. Jasavala, in his memo- 
(34), 20th ply rial to the Viceroy on the subject, poiuts out that apart 


from the religious horror with which the slaughter 


' Oomments on the slanghter 
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of kine is viewed by a large class of the population in India, the indiscriminate 
destruction of the bovine species constitutes a grave menace to the agricul- 
tural prosperity of the country. It is a pity that it should be necessary for 
the people of India to draw the attention of a civilised Government like the 
British to the evils of cow-slaughter. The indifference of Government to this 
question argues serious ignorance on their part of the immense value of the bovine 
species tothe agriculture of the country. Ihe rapid decrease of plough-cattle 
must inevitably tell adversely upon the agricultural prosperity of India, while 
the importance of cows to a vegetarian population like the Hindus can never be 
exaggerated. It will, therefore, be really a substantial boon to India if 
Government were to put a stop to the slaughter of kine in the country. We 
hope that Lord Curzon, will devote a portion of his valuable time to this 
important question, [The Dnydnprakash and the Mahrdtta Din Bundhu 
make similar remarks. ‘The latter paper also suggests the reduction of the 
duty on salt asa means of signalising the Delhi Durbir.] 


8. We must give credit to the Indian mind for its fertile ingenuity, 
if not for anybing else. As soon as our people heard 
pe eran Aig of the intention of Government to hold an Imperial 
Kil (108), Slat Rov. Durbar at Delhi, their mouths began to water, as 

they look upon such auspicious events as fit occasions 
for the bestowal of a royal boon by therulers upon the people. Various expecta- 
tions have been entertained by the public in this connection. Some expect a 
reduction of the salt tax, ora revival of the Council of the Empire, while 
others hope for the abolition of cow-slaughter in India by a royal mandate. 
These last anticipate a number of advantages tothe country from the abolition of 
cow-slaughter, and one Mr. Jasavala has actually approached the Viceroy with 
a memorial on the subject. He points out by concrete instances that such 
prohibition of the indiscrimi:ate slaughter of certain animals is properly 
included in the legislative prozramme of civilised governments. Mr. Jasavala 
has advanced cogent arguments in support of his proposal, but there must 
be a certain measure of willinguess on the part of the authorities before 
such proposals can bear any practical fruit. We cannot expect others to 
do all that we want. We must rely on self-help in such cases. How can Lord 
Curzon stop the slaughter of cows in India? How is His Excellency to feed 
British soldiers without beef? One pound of beef is the prescribed ration for 
every soldier in India and there are 75,000 British soldiers in this country. 
Mr. Jasavala cites the instanve of Akbar and says taat that monarch had _pro- 
hibited the slaughter of kine. But then beef was not the prescribed daily 
food of Akbar’s army. Well-to-do Muhamadans ate beef only occasionally, 
but every soldier in the British army must have his pound of beef daily and 
so long as it must be supplied to him our Government will never be pre- 
pared to pass any such law as has been suggested by Mr. Jasavala. It hag 
been computed by Mr. Jasavala that nearly three hundred anc seventy-five cows 
are slaughtered daily on an average throughout the country and that two 
soldiers require about three cows between them per year. About a hundred and 
forty thousands cows are slaughtered during the year and this rate of destruction 
exceeds the normal rate of production. During the last 45 years, the British 
soldiers in India have consumed over six millions of cows. When Muhamadans 
publicly slaughtered a cow ina Hindu locality inthe time of the Mozshuls, 
the Hindus were excited and provoked, but if they had slaughtered ten cows 
instead of one in an out-of-the-way place, the Hindus would not have minded 
it in the least, When the latter are indifferent about the slaughter of over six 
million cows, can it be said that their feelings would have been roused by the 
slaughter of a few cows by the Muhamadans in a remote place? The 
Muhamadan rulers jacked tact in such matters and therefore there was a public 
outcry against them for slaughtering kine, while those, under whose “ule a lakh 
and a half of cows are slaughtered annually for feeding the soldiers alone, are 
renowned throughout the world for their extreme humanity and are inflicting 
penalties withal on persons found guilty of cruelty to animals, In short everything 
must be done with tact. Muhammadan highhandedness will neverdo. ‘Though 
the terrible slaughter of kine is thus not attracting public attention in India, it will 
not do tor Government to ignore it, if they care for the welfare of the country. We 
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do not know ifany statisticsare published anywhere of the number of sheep, cows 
and buffaloes devoured by wild beasts, such as lions and wolves ; but if there 
are such statistics, we do not think that any country on the face of the earth will 
show that nearly a lakh and a half of cows and buffaloes, &c., are devoured there 
by wild beasts in one year. But man has surpassed these ferocious beasts. 
Hindus look upon cow-slaughter as a heinous sin and it is their belief that when 
there isan accumulation of sins on earth, some divine visitation is sure to over- 
take the land. But they must apparentiy revise this belief in view of the fact 
that the world is going on all right despite the terrible annual slaughter of kine. 
Surely this formidable destruction of the bovine species is not at all desirable 
in India. What is the use to the country of the British soldiers whose 
presence makes such slaughter necessary ? If England wants to protect India 
from foreign aggression can she not rely on Native troops? But Anglo-Indian 
officials in India are at present very jealous of natives. They want European 
soldiers for their own protection, ‘The defence of the country, however, should 
properly be entrusted to the sons of the soil. They will be quite able to dis- 
charge this duty provided they are equipped with the latest weapons of warfare, 
Why then maintain a large British army in India? Should not the Anglo- 
Indian officers, for whose protection British soldiers are necessary, bear the 
expenditure of the European troops? Government may not like Mr, Jasavala’s 
proposal, but they must bear in mind that the souls of six million cows are 
crying aloud and that if man does not hear their cries, God at least does. 


9, One Mr, Bhawanishanker Nersinhram writes to the Akhbar-i-Souddgar :-— 
Most of the Chiefs of Kathiawar are at present re- 


The Native Chiefs of duced to utter impoverishment and their States are in 
Kathidwar and the Delhi 


eae consequence deplorably mismanaged. It is therefore 
pire sor rae (51), nota little strange that the British Government should 
22nd Nov. be so very anxious that these Chiefs should attend 


the Delhi Durbar. The Chiefs are for obvious reasons 
at their wit’s end for procuring the wherewithal to meet their expenses at Delhi. 
Some of them, who are intent upon making a grand display at the time of the 
Durbar have procured loans from the British Government or from private mer- 
chants. Some Chiefs who have got no elephants of their own have borrowed 
these animals from their brother-Chiefs. Are Government aware of such make- 
shifts to which the K4thiiwar Chiefs are resorting for their stay in Delhi? 


10. ‘ At the Guildhall banquet on the 10th instant, Mr. Arthur Balfour 


_ in his speech observed that Somaliland had no great 
acne "ae the fighting Jmperial importance. If that beso, why not let the 
 Mahrdtta (8), 16th Nov. Mullah alone? Why shed Indian blood uselessly 

| in trying to overcome a contemptible foe? And why 
throw away good money in the sandy wastes of Africa when it could be more 
profitably employed in relieving at least a fraction of the distress, which is 
always present in India ?......... ‘if Somaliland is useless,’ a contemporary 
sagely remarks, ‘it ought to be abandoned; but if it serves any Imperial 
purpose,’ in other words, if it brings or is likely to bring hereafter any grist to 
the great nation-crushing mill at Westminster, ‘ justice demands that it should 
be decently administered ’—which is only another way of saying that the great 
steam-roller of British rule shall be worked upon it so as to reduce it to the 
uniform dead level of British India.” 


11, The Kesari publishes details as given by the Daily Mail of the fighting, 

: ua which took place at Erego between the Somalis 
oeoes 11 14h, Se Be: under the M a Mullah and Catone Swayne’s men and 
observes :— Telegrams about the preparations for the intended advance against 
the Mullah published during last week show that these are making very slow 
progress and that the actual advance will not commence before January next. 
General Manning and other officers are at_ present engaged in reconnoitering the 
country to be traversed. Mr. Balfour referred to the Somaliland operations in 
his Guildhall speech and spoke of Somaliland as an unimportant part of the 
Empire. If that be so, why should the British Government interfere with the 
affairs of the Somalis instead of allowing the country to remain in their hands? 
If the Empire has nothing to gain by the conquest of Somaliland, why fight the 


i: 5 Ape 
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Mullah at all? Why waste English money and Indian blood in the sandy 
deserts of East Africa? Mr. Balfour's boast of the friendly attitude of Italy seems 
to us to be empty and unfounded. Italy will not, we think, render active help 
to England unless the safety of her own possessions in Africa is menaced 
by the Mullah. Various surmises are made about the period over which the 
Operations in Somaliland will extend. Colonel Swayne himself admits that 
if the Mullah brings togéther all his followers in the field, the British troops 
have no hope of success. Karl Inger, who knows Somaliland, is also of 
opinion that the campaign against the Mullah will last longer than the Boer war. 
It thus appears that there is no early prospect of the termination of the fighting 
in Somaliland. 


12. ‘ We have been assured that no portion of the cost of the Somaliland 
campaign will be charged to Indian revenues. But 
The question of the cost what will this cost include? Mr. Herbert Roberts, 
of the Somaliland campaign. asked specifically whether ‘all the charges incurred 
Voice of India (14), 22nd .. a 
Nov. in the transport of these forces, together with current 
rates of pay, allowances for foreign service, and 
debits due to pension accownts arising from this expedition’ would be borne 
by the British Treasury. Viscount Cranborne’s answer was that ‘the expenses 
connected with these troops will be borne by the British Treasury.’ Should 
this be taken to mean that all the items mentioned by Mr. Roberts are to be 
charged to the British Treasury ? Ifa soldier or an officer is invalided by an 
injury received in Somaliland, who is to pay his pension ? ”’ 


13. <As the British Empire extends over a considerable portion of the 
earth, the tricks and devices followed by the British 

sasinaah te io eae ed 3 bringing other people under their sway or in 
Ts late Hoes wae, eeping those conquered by them permanently 
Kal 108), 21st Nov. rotting in a state of subjection are pretty generally 
known ; but the manner in which they comport them- 

selves under foreign rule is not so well known. The publication of Kruger’s 
memoirs in Europe last week throws, however, some light on this point. We 
learn from these memoirs how the Englich residing in the Transvaal were anxious 
to become independent of the ‘Transvaal Republic, how they struggled and agitated 
to secure their object and how they even a threatened a recourse to arms if their 
grievances were not redressed. ‘I'he British advise those, who have any complaints 
against their rule, to agitate in a constitutional manner to secure the redress of 
their grievances, but they themselves followed a different policy in the ‘Transvaal. 
There they formed themselves into a National Union, whose sole object. was to 
revile the authorities and to spread discontent among the population. The Union 
received the support of such prominent Englishmen as Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Sir A, 
Milner and Sir Henry Lock, The last named gentleman, who was specially sent 


out from England to settle the differences between the English settlers and the 


Transvaal authorities in an amicable manner, outwardly exhorted them to lay 
their grievances before the authorities ina peaceful manner, but secretly insti- 
gated them to take up arms against the Kepublic, This shows how tar the 
British respect justice and righteousness in some cases. According to Kruger 
‘lies, treachery, intrigues and secret instigations have always been the distin- 
guishing marks of English politics.’. And when one looks at the means 
employed by the British in extending their Kmpire by usurping other people’s 
territories, it cannot be said that the above description of the British character 
is altogether untrue. The men engaged in carrying out Britain’s aggrandising 
policy do what they deem expedient. Countless human beings are like Kruger 
being crushed under the heavy roller of British rule, Kruger advises such 
persons to derive consolation from the thought that God will not neglect them. 
They may, therefore, resign themselves to His will and may rest assured that 
His mercy must needs be extended to them at some time or other. 


14. There are some people in India and elsewhere who are sceptical 
nieces deeds 00 to whether the British can be really said to have 
compensation granted by the achieved success in the Boer war, They ask not with- 
British Government toe the out reason the iollowing questions. If British arms 
Boers. | in South Africa were really crowned with success, 
caper ith aan enema why should the British have gone out of their way 
poet so _ to grant a large sum of money by way of compensation 
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to their guondam enemies? Should they not instead ‘have endeavoured to tame 
their stubborn spirit and punish them severely for defying the British power ? 
Would it not have been more in consonance with the recognised usages of 
warfare for the Boers to have granied an indemnity to their conquerors? As 
might be expected, questions on the subject were recently put to the Colonial 
Secretary in Parliament. But Mr. Chamberlain gave evasive answers to these 
questions and tried to explain away the anomalous position into which the 
British authorities have landed themselves by laying stress on their ‘ gencrous 
instincts,’ This explanation, however, is hardly calculated to carry convic- 
tion to an unbiassed mind. To us at least the reason why the British 
Government have granted compensation to their erstwhile deadly foes is a pro- 
found mystery. | 


15. ‘The visit of the worthy trio Messrs, Delarey, DeWet and Botha to 
the various countries of Europe, specially to the 
hg se of the Boer Generals countries of their re ong the French and the 
ora Oe Germans, has not resulted in that pecuniary gain, which 
apy gan a well-meaning but sadly misguided Generals had 
expected to realise.......... As the result of their 
peregrinations in the countries of Europe, hatin hand, it is true that the Generals 
have been able to collect about £40,000, but it cannot be doubted that it is at 
the cost of that sympathy towards the conquered Boers which the peace 
of Veriniging had created amongst the British people. Of course Englishmen are 
not angels, and it is quite natural that they resent the fresh outburst of 
Anglophobeea in France and Germany, which has found a free vent under 
the mask of sympathy for the Boers. No other European nation could have 
meted out such generous treatment as victorious England has done towards 
her late enemies. It was no less spontaneous than it was generous and was 
inspired by that noble sympathy which a brave nation alone can feel for a 
brave but fallen foe.” 


16, ‘The meeting of Indian residents in England at the Westminster 

2 Palace Hotel, which was held the other day with a 

_ Recent meeting of Indians = yiew to ventilate the grievances of Indian settlers in 
in England to consider the . . mn ; 

question of the grievances South Africa, was, indeed, a success. ‘The meeting 

of Indian gettlers in South adopted a short petition to be presented to Parliament 


Africa, and also resolved to request Lord George Hamilton 
Gujarati (16), 16th Nov., and Mr. Chamberlain to receive deputations with 

Eng. cols, ; Rast Goftar (29), ° : : be 

16th Nov. a view to secure their support in obtaining the 


—_- redress of the grievances from which Indians have so 
long suffered in South Africa. It was originally Natal that stood in need of 
Indian labour, and it was in response to its representations that the present system 
of emigration to South Africa came to le introduced by the Indian Govern- 
ment. That colony has enriched itself under this system, and yet it is not 
ashamed of enacting oppressive and stringent laws against Indian settlers. It is 
a self-governing colony, and it is said that the British Government cannot 
interfere in its internal administration. But the fact remains that the British 
Government assented to the Bills of Disfranchisement passed by the Natal 
legislature. Besides, if Natal ctooses to be obstinate and ungrateful, there is 
absolutely no reason why the Indian Government should not take retaliatory 
measures in the shape of stopping coolie-emigration. ‘The remedy lies in the 
bands of the Indian Government. ‘Then, as regards the harassing disabilities to 
which Indians are subjected in the Transvaal and Orange Free State, it must be 
said that their continuance any longer would be a positive shame and disgrace as 
the erstwhile Boer Republics are now Crown Colonies. One of the main 
reasons advanced by England for going to war against the South African 
Republics was the treatment accorded by them to British Inylian subjects, It is 
impossible tv believe that the Miuisters of the Kritish Cabinet could have 
forgotten their own words in their final despatch addressed to President 
Kruger. ‘I'he disabilities from which Indians are now suffering are 
0} posed to the spirit of Britisa laws and institutions. The unjust restrictions 
and stringent laws imposed upon them are against the spirit and even the letter 
of the Queen’s Proclamation. ‘They area bad requital for the loyalty and devo- 
tion which have always been displaced by the Indian subjects of His Majesty 
towards Government.......... Knglish statesmen are never tired of proclaiming 
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that India is an integral part of the British Empire. We only trust that they 
will soon learn to fully realise the true significance of the words they utter, and 
the magnitude of the responsibilities they owe to a people who are absolutely 
powerless to influence their decisions on momentous questions relating to their 
welfare.” [|The Adst Goftar comments on the subject ina similar strain. ] 


17. Afew days agoa meeting of the well-wishors of India was held in 
Retharhi Ga Lord Goorse London to voice the grievances of Indian sottlers in 
Hamilton’s reply to the South Africaand it was decided to petition Parliament 
deputation regarding the in the matter and to send deputations to wait on 
alleged eongy of Indians Tord George Hamilton and Mr. Chambezlain. 
- Sage! (112), J Sth Nov, Lhe latter declined to receive the deputation on the 
ground that as he was going to visit South Africa, 
he would be in a better position to consider the question after witnessing the 
state of things there with lis own cyes. Lord George was good enough to 
receive the deputation, and from the tenour of his reply we gather that the 
hardships and misfortunes of our countrymen in South Africa will shortly 
be at an end, Lord George is reported to have said that he had much 
pleasure in assenting to receive the deputation, as he had always taken a very 
keen interest in the subject with reference to which he was approached ; that he 
regarded with great disapproval the unjust treatment to which the people of a 
country witha history and civilisation so great as that of India were subjected in 
the Colonies; and that he had had a great deal of communication on the subject 
with the Colonial office. If, however, added His Lordship, the Colonies proved 
unreasonable, it would be the duty of the Indian Government to stop the 
supply of Indian labour to South Africa. Ue proceeded to state that at the forth- 
coming Coronation Durbar he had consente1 to invite representatives of the self- 
governing Colonics in the hope that by seeing for themselves the magnificence of 
the Indian Empire and the high intelligence and civilisation of the Indians they 
might feel that the latter were entitled to much better and more respectful 
treatment than they were given inthe Colonies, This reply of Lord George 
suggests to our minds a few questions. Why did not Lord George manifest 
his sympathy with the Indian settlers in South Africa so long? Why did 
he not revoke the permission given by Lord Elgin’s government to the Natal 
authorities to levy a capitation tax of £5 on every Indian coolie, who prefer- 
red to remain in the Colony after the term of his indenture was over? Why did 
not the Government of India send a clear intimation to the Natal Government 
that unless all obnoxious measures taken by them ag tinst the Indian settlers were 
withdrawn, no more coolies would be sent from this country to Natal? Will any 
advocate of the policy of Government be good enough to answer these queries ? 
We refrain from making further comments on this matter, since Lord George 
has promised to remove the grievances of the Indian emigrants. We cannot, 
however, refrain from dropping a hint to Lord Curzon. When next yeara 
deputation will arrive in this country from Natal to discuss this question, we 
hope His Excellency will not allow himself to be carried away by specious 
arguments like his predecessor Lord Elgin. We also hope that His Lordship 
will, if necessary, not fail to take even the extreme measure of prohibiting 
further emigration of Indian labour to South Africa. 


18. “In his reply to the deputation which represented to him the 

| : , , grievances of British Indian subjects in South Africa, 
aloes India (14), 42nd JV ord George Lamilton said that, in the event of the 

Colonial Governments declining to come to an ami- 
cable arrangement in the matter, he would be prepared to consider whether 
by way of retaliation he should not prohibit the emigration of Indians to 
South Africa altogether. This is a heroic remedy, and it is to be hoped 
there will be no occasion to resort to it. At any rate, whether the remedy 
will not be worse than the disease is a question on which Indian’ residents 
in South Africa may with advantage be heard. Dr. Farrelly, an authority 
on South African affairs, expresses his opinion, in his article on ‘ South 
Africa and India’ in the November number of the Mew Liberal Review 
that the white population in South Africa, except some sugar planters of Natal 
and some mine-owners of Rhodesia, would regard the cessation of the import of 
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Asiatic labour with equanimity. In his opinion, the local Kaffir labour, if some 
trouble is taken to train the Kaffirs, would adequately meet the requirements 
of the Colonies. Asiatic labour will not be unwelcome, but if a part of the 
price to be paid for it be the liberty allowed to the Asiatics to settle down as 
agriculturists and owners of tho soil, Dr. Farrelly would fain keep out Asiatic 
labour altogether. ‘It is life and death tothe European race to exclude Asiatic 
industrial competition in South Africa,’ and we are told that this view was 
taken by Chief Justice Melius de Villiers, the arbitrator appointed by the Imperial 
and the Transvaal Governments to decide on the legal status of Indian British 
subjects in the Transvaal. Will it not be unjust if the white subjects of His 
Majesty in South Africa exclude their Indian fellow-subjects from the country ? 
Dr, Farrelly argues it will not. Indians do not sharein the ‘ European mission 
of carrying the banner of justice and humanity over the earth. It is difficult 
for anyone, whose view is not deeply coloured by the Anglo-Indian outlook on 
the world, to seriously contemplate, asa fit task for British arms and adminis- 
tration, the subjugation of the Bushmen, the Hottentots, and the Bantus, 
after wars of a hundred years, and the conquest of the Boers after seventy 
years of desultory struggling — all to lead to what ? The introduction of 
a torrent of teeming millions from India to be owners and cultivators of the 
soil of course to be maintained in that position by British rifles.’......... This is 
plain-speaking indeed. Weare not sure if the motive of the Europeans to-day or 
of the Aryans in former times in extending their territories was unmixed altruism. 
When we probe such racial conquests to their buttom, we arrive at the good 
old rule that he will win who has the power and he will keep who can. It is 
important to observe, however, that Dr. Farrelly objects only to the Indians 
becoming agriculturists and owners of the soil: he says nothing in defence of 
the vexatious and humiliating treatment to which Indian residents in South 
Africa are subjected. That at least is something.” 


19, “The telegraphic summary of the Budget debate in Parliament, as 

supplied to us last week, must have been read with 

Lord George Hamilton’s mixed feelings in this country. The prospect of 

ys on the Indian Budget 4 permanent increase in the military establishment 
ebute in Parliament. é : 

Rist Goftér (25), 16th Of the country, Just when it has begun to show faint 

Nov., Eng. cols. signs of a revival after a long spell of acute misery 

and suffering, can never be contemplated with equani- 

mity. But we will not do the authorities the injustice to suppose that 

the proposed increase has been decided upon without valid rexsons, although we 


wish an inkling had been given tothe public as to what these reasons were.” 


20. ‘Lord George Hamilton’s financial optimism and financial myths 
Gujarati (16), 16th N have now become proverbial in India. Although His 
En aes °Y Lordship has been at the head of the India Oltice for 
so many years past, he does not seem to have mastered 

even the elements of Indian finance. There has not been a single discussion on the 
Budget in Parliament, when he has not exultingly enlarged upon the prosperity 
of India, He docs not understand the meaning of the latter-day surpluses. 
He is blissfully ignorant of the increased taxation that has been imposed upon 
the population during the last 25 years, He is equally ignorant of the far- 
reaching consequences of our currency legislation upon the tax-payer and the 
economic condition of the country. He only takes the final result of the finan- 
cial juggling so familiar to us in India, and finds no difliculty in coming to the 
conclusion that India is overflowing with milk and honey. Hamiltonian myths 
cannot easily disappear in England, as there is none in Parliament to contra- 
dict them. But those of us, who are living in the country and have oppor- 
tunities of knowing the condition to which the people have been reduced by a 
succession of calamities, know well enough that it will be 10 or 15 years before 
the country reverts to its normal position.......... In the face of this fact it 
is an inexcusable misrepresentation on the part of Lord George to make a 
parade of spurious currency surpluses and of the prosperity of India. ‘To deli- 
berately ignore the weighty considerations to which we have adverted and to 
draw a glowing picture of the prosperity of the people is little short of heartless. 
To do so through ignorance is a stupendous blunder, which is utterly inexcusable 
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in the case of the Secretary of State for India. But the portion of Lord 
George Hamilton’s speech, which will arouse the greatest dissatisfaction 
throughout the country, is that which relates to the proposal to increase the 
number of white troops in India. The head of the British Cahinet. declared 
at almost the same time that every power in Europe was firmly resolved to 
maintain peace. Lord George Hamilton himself testified in his speech to the 
intense loyalty and reverence of India for the Sovereign. We know of no inci- 
dent in India which can even remotely be taken to justify the proposed increase 
in the number of British troops. The Secretary of State for India also admitted 
that the policy of government was unaggressive and based on the principle of 
self-defence. Where is then the justification for the proposal to increase the mili- 
tary expenditure of India? The telegraphic summary of Lord George’s speech 
gives no answer to this question. ‘’he recommendation to increase the pay of 
British soldiers is about to be given effect to. India will take years to emerge 
completely from the depression brought about by the calamities of the past few 
years. What pressing reasons are there under these circumstances for diverting the 
hard-earned money of the toiling and starving millions for military purposes ? The 
world cannot show a more docile and gentle population than the Indians. The 
never asked Government to extend the boundaries of the Indian Empire here, 
there and everywhere. The whole country has every time indignantly protested 
against these attempts, ‘The extension of the Indian Empire made from time 
to time has not benefited the poor millions of India, but only the British traders 
and manufacturers. If the responsibilities of England have been augmented on 
the confines of British India, it is inequitable that India should be burdened 
with obligations which wealthy England ought to bear. Is it justice, is it 
humanity to lay further burdens on the already Over-burdened back of India ? 
The military expenditure of the country has hitherto swallowed up the entire 
land revenue and impeded internal progress and development. The greedy 
octopus of the Military Department is still insatiable. It wants still more. 
The proposal is one which deserves the most anxious consideration at the hands 
of our people and there ought to be vigorous and loud protests against it 
throughout the land.”’ 


21. In its vernacular columns the Gwjardti makes somewhat similar 

oe comments und adds :—Lord George Hamilton remark- 
Gujardts (16), 16th Noy. ad in his Budget speech that he was not aware of 
the depth and sincerity of the loyalty of the Indians to the British raj until 
he came in contact with the Indian Coronation visitors. ‘This remark does little 
credit to the judgment and good sense of Lord George and only betrays 
His Lordship’s profound ignorance about Indian matters. It is strange that 
in spite of his having held the portfolio of Indian affairs for an unprecedentedly 
long period, Lord George on his own admission should still have been entirely in 
the dark about such a patent fact as the loyalty of the Indians. Ilowever, we 
have no hesitation in taking His Lordship at his word, but if he is sincere in his 
somewhat belated conviction about the loyalty of this country, why should he 
not forthwith repeal the new sedition law which gags the mouths of Indian 
journalists and deters them from discharging their duty by the public? Unless 
His Lordship abolishes this law or gives some other practical proof of the sincerit 
of his views, the Indians must b» excused if they look upon His Lordship’s 
declaration about India’s loyalty as hollow and delusive. ° 


22. ‘As expected, Lord George Hamilton has not failed to realise to the 

Go ae fullest degree the anticipations which the Indians had 

oti hg (20), 16th formed of his great deliverance on the belated Indian 
tanto Budget. His Lordship’s career is indeed a remark- 
able record in the annals of the India Office. In the first place, as His Lord- 
ship himself informed us some time ago, no Minister has been at the helm of 
Indian affairs at Westminster for so long a period as the present Secretary of State. 
In the second place, none has achieved greater miracles in the domain of Indian 
finance, And, lastly, none has been so keenly desirous of establishing a heredi- 
tary claim for the impecunious placemen of the illustrious house of Abercorn to 
enjoy the sweets of the Great Mogulship on £5,000 a year. Under the 
circumstances, it is easily intelligible what further prodigies this most distin- 
guished but modest member of the Balfour-Chamberlain Cabinet must have 
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recently performed in the Ifouse of Commons. We have been informed that 
His Lordship surpassed himself on the occasion of. delivering his speech last 
Monday on the Indian Budget. There were two reasons for his unparalleled 
burst of checry optimism. First, that there was the gladsomea consciousness 
of the fact that, as befitting a scion of the great family of Abercorn, he 
still continued to hold the portfolio of Indian affairs, Secondly, the occasion 
gave him an opportunity to demonstrate tothe hilt his last year’s prophecy 
touching the unprecedented prosperity of India, The surplus manufactured 
by the magicians of the Financial Department of the Government of India for 
the current year plainly indicated how immeasurable indeed were the 
recuperative resources of the country, despite a decade of depressing seasons 
including two famines of unprecedented severity! India, at present, according 
to our prophet-statesman, was rich beyond the dreams of avarice ! ......... 
Where may be the gloomy Cassandras, the croaking pessimists, who have for. 
years past been mischievously misleading the average Unglishman and even 
Parliament itself with the view of casting a slur on the fair fame of Great 
Britain? Look where you will, turn where you may, there is to be discerned 
nothing but signs of prosperity in the country. Prosperity is the flaming 
word inscribed on the portals of the Finance department, Prosperity is writ 
large on the counters of bankers and merchants and on the house of every 
ordinary citizen. And, lastly, prosperity exists in every village and hamlet, 
even in the huts of the toiling millions who very recently had to live 
without any meal or on less than one full meal a day.......... In short, 
allis well in India, LKverything is flourishing asit never did before. Commis- 
sion alter Commission has been appointed and no end of model administrative 
and executive reforms of a most beneficent and far-reaching character 
have been broached. India owes these precious reforms to the Viceroy 
of phenomenal energy, who is at the helm of her affairs, who cares naught for 
his personal health and who has been known to work well-nigh for sixteen 
hours a day like the coolie at the bottom of a coal-pit, though still finding time 
to attend tosuch unimportant matters as hunting and fishing, not to say 
aught of looking alter the thousand and one details of the magnificent 
preparations in the historical city of Delhi, where is to be gathered an 
assemblage of princes, chiefs, and leaders of men unsurpassed in the history of 
the world. Lord George was never so much impressed in his whole public 
career as he was by that brilliant gathering in White Hall, where his august 
Novereign’s ‘ paying guests’ met to do homage to the British raj and to pro- 
nounce on it their benediction. The same useful, but a higher, lesson will be 
taught by the Durbar, With two great functionaries at either end of the 
Empire—the Greater Moghul at Westminster and the Lesser Moghul at 
Calcutta,—India should sleep in peace, for nothing in the country can go amiss, 
The two famines have wrought a miraculous change in the economic condition of 
the people. We have now only to look forward to the flowing tide of returning 
prosperity in the country and offer Te Deums ad libitum in churches, temples 
and mosques. Such indeed is the fatuous flapdoodle in which Lord George 
is reported to have indulged in the House! And such has been his marvellous 
exposition of the economic condition of India. Under the circumstances, what 
could be more natural than his desire to strengthen the defences of the Empire 
with a view to make it more impregnable? The security of empires is now-a- 
days synonymous with the strength of the Army and the Navy. India 
must, therefore, be prepared to bear the burden of the cost of the additional 
white troops that have been found necessary, in view of some nebulous or 
mysterious eventualities, to safe-guard the empire...,..,... Such indeed is the 
sum and substance of the latest deliverance of Lord George in Parliameut,”’ 


23. “ Lord George Hamilton again made an exhibition of his acrobatic feats 
Mahrétta (8), 16th N at the Great Westminster Circus. It is an annual 

ae a a fixture now, and forsooth, it wasa record-breaking per- 
formance this year,...... .-- He drew in glowing colours, from his own inward 
consciousness, the picture of the marked revivalof prosperity in thiscountry, His 
Lordship certainly went one better thanthe Indian Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, for, when Sir Edward Law made his last financial statement before the 
Viceregal Council, he was obliged to blend his optimistic wine with a strong 
dilution of pessimistic water although he was brimming over with hopefulness; and 
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it was seen, from his speech, that he did not know to which to give preferenco— 
the wine or the water in the mixture. According to his reading, the financial 
barometer pointed to ‘unsettled.’ Lord George, however, knows better, as hig 
determination to report ‘ All fair,’ ‘ All’s well,’ shows. Butif it be so, why take 
up the rod? The rod in question is none other than the threat or intimation 
to make a permanent addition to the white garrison of the country, The 
military organization of India, and specially the European part of it, isa 
machine of diabolical ingenuity, designed by a master-mind and executed 
by a master-hand; and it out-Inquisitions the papal Inquisition itself. Not 
very long ago, only 50,000 Tommies were considered quite sufficient to hold 
the country against external enemies and keep the peace. This was the con- 
dition 25 years ago, But very soon the garrison was strengthened by the 
addition of 30,000 more whites, with a proportionate increase in the Native 
army. But recently, for more than two years at a stretch, the country was 
denuded of its additional European troops, and a large proportion of its Native 
army too; and yet nothing happened. By way of rewarding us for our loyalty and 
our meek and peaceful disposition, afresh turn was given tothescrew. The pay of 
the British soldier was increased anda fresh heavy burden laid on our shoulders. 
Not content with this, the Secretary of State for India proposes to increase 
the European troops permanently. lis Lordship probably thinks that one 
or two more turns of the screw will not make us give way, that the addition of 
one more lb. or so to the load will not break the camel’s back. Perhaps, who 
knows, Lord George has probably forgotten his A‘%sop. We will, therefore, 
endeavour torefresh his memory. ‘There was once a farmer who possessed a hen. 
The fowl was very valuable as it laid a golden egg every day. The farmer’s 
neighbour, becoming envious of his good fortune, counselled him to kill the 
hen and realise his wealth at once, instead of waiting for the egg from day to day. 
The farmer did so and repented ever afterwards of his unpardonable folly. Does 
Lord George Hamilton wish to kill the hen which makes him a daily present 
cf a golden egg ? If so, we wish His Lordship God-speed.”’ 


24. As usual Lord George made a lengthy speech in presenting the Indian 
. Budget to Parliament, The attendance onthe night 
Kesari (112), 16th Nov. ; when the Indian Budget is introduced in Parliament 
Kalpataru (109), 16th Nov.;) ._ : 5 ’ 
Dnydnodaya (31), 20th Nov. 18 Very thin and such members as are present evince 
no interest in the dry statistics that are unfolded to 
the House by the Secretary of State. Lord George, the custodian of India’s 
interests, must therefore have delivered his speech before only a few drowsy 
members. The full text of the speech is not before us, but tkeuter has sent 
a telegraphic summary of it and we propose to-day to deal with one important 
subject referred to therein. Lord George included a large number of topics in 
his iengthy rigmarole and dilated on the coutinued prosperity of India, on the 
liberality of the Cabinet in undertaking the whole cost of the Indian Coronation 
euests, &c, We have no time to follow Lord George on all these subjects, 
We have, however, dealt cursorily elsewhere with some of these topics. As for 
the steadily increasing prosperity of India it must be borne in mind that Lord 
George and other politicians of his way of thinking have pinned their faith 
in this prosperity myth for a long time past and the hollowness of their view 
has also been exposed many atime and we shall expose it once more in our 
next issue when we propose to bringto a close our series of articles on the 
economic condition of India. We wish to confine our remarks to-day to Lord 
George’s reference to the question of India’s military expenditure. His Lordship 
droppeda hint that he anticipated some increase in military expenditure and said 
that it would probably be necessary to increase the number of white troops in 
India in order that British armaments in India might equal those of other 
nations in point of efficiency. ‘This gives us an inkling into the secret of the 
refusal of both the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to lessen the burden of 
existing taxation in India. We shall here examine how far the proposed 
increase is justifiable and also how far British military policy in {ndia conforms 
to the description given of it by the Nawab at the India Office, Ever since the 
establishment of the East India Company’s rule in India, the military expendi- 
ture of the country has shown a constant tendency to increase and it is patent to 
all students of Indian History that the Company always showed a desire to expand 
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its dominions by conquest and annexation instead of remaining on the defensive. 
This policy of aggrandisement was not entirely abandoned even after the 
transfer of India to the Crown, and the Indian Government has frequently felt 
itself called upon to send expeditions against Frontier tribes and into Afghanistan 
and Burma. Twenty-one crores of rupees have been spent on such expeditions 
during the last eleven years and a policy which necessitates expenditure on such 
a large scale cannot certainly be said to be unaggressive, Our leaders have been 
clamouring during twenty years past for a reduction of military expenditure, 
which bas been steadily on the increase since 1857. England incurs this vast 
expenditure inorder to guard her interests in the East against the aggression of 
Russia, but instead of defraying it from the Imperial Exchequer, she saddles it 
upon the back of poor India. The present strength of the European army in 
India is sufficient for preserving internal peace in the country and the cost of 
preventing foreign aggressions must rightly be borne by England. If any com- 
plication does arise with Russia, there is no doubt that a considerable number of 
troops will have to be sent out from England. Under these circumstances the’ 
present number of white troops in India should in justice be reduced, but our 
Secretary of State for India proposes, on the contrary, to increase it. Lord 
George stated that no danger to the country was apprehended from Kabul or from 
any other quarter and admitted that the people of India were loyal. Mr. Balfour 
also in his Guildhall speech declared that it was the desire of all European Nations 
to maintain peace. How are we to reconcile such declarations with Lord George 
Hamilton’s statement about the necessity of an increase in the number of white 
troops in India? It 1s our bounden duty to protest emphatically against this 
threatened injustice to our country. Our protests are not likely to prove of any 
avail, but we must not by our silence let it be thought for a moment that the 
proposed increase has our approval. We, therefore, hope that the subject will be 
taken up by the next Congress. [The paper writes elsewhere :—The farce of pre- 


senting the Indian Budget to Parliament was duly enacted on the 10th instant and 


Lord George, asmight be expected,spoke onthe Budget in his usual optimistic vein. 
But those, who can realise how the burdens on the Indians have »een indirectly 
enhanced during the last few years in consequence of an artificial currency, 
will not be deluded by the flattering picture of India’s prosperity drawn by 
Lord George, Plague and famine have impoverished the people, while trade, 
agriculture and other industries are on the decline. To say under these 
circumstances that India is prospering is to add insult to injury. Lord George 
promised to devote one anda half million sterling to the revival of Indian 
industries. It would have been better if he had indicated what industries would 
receive pecuniary support from Government. We only hope the amount will 
not be given away to European planters in India under the pretext of encourag- 
ing indigenous industries. Lord George Hamiiton gave no promise of an 

remission of taxation, because he was not sure that any tax which could be remitted 
would not have to be reimposed. ‘This isa very curious peace of reasoning indeed ! 
In speaking of the Delhi Durbar, Lord George said that it would symbolise 
the fact that all the antagonastic races and creeds in India were united in a com- 
mon bond of fidelity tothe Throne. If that is the object of holding the Durbar, 
we think the function is altogether superfluous as the fact intended to 
be symbolised is already sufficiently known to every one in this country, 
The explanation given by the Secretary of State about the ‘melancholy mean- 
ness’ of England in connection with the expenses of the Indian Coronation 
guests is also inexplicable to us. He said that the conclusion of the war in. 
South Africa enabled England to undertake the whole cost of the entertain- 
ment of the Indian guests. The war, however, was over before the Corona- 
tion took place and if the conclusion of the war was an inducement to 
England to bear the expense in question, why was the decision not pro- 
claimed in time? It seems to us that Lord George is simply putting forward 
a sham and foolish defence of his ‘mean’ policy. The Kalpatarw makes 
somewhat similar remarks. The Dnydnodaya also demurs to Lord George 
Hamilton’s statement about the revival of India’s prosperity and remarks 
that when plague and famine have impoverished the people and when trade and 


industries are in a languishing condition, the country can hardly be called 
prosperous. | 
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25. The British Parliament is obliged every year to go through the farce 
Hind Mitra (614), 16th of discussing a stale and belated Budget relating 
Nov. to our country. ‘The debate serves no useful purpose, 
but perhaps the British authorities make it a point 
every year to hold a desultory discussion about Indian affairs, with 
a view to console poor India for the enormous drain of money from her 
exchequer, which takes place in the shape of the fat salaries received by the 
members of the India Council. The Budget debate this year was not a 
whit more encouraging, so far as India’s interests are concerned, than its 
predecessors. But it would be premature for us to pronounce an opinion on 
the discussion as a whole, for, Reuter in his wisdom has thought fit to send 
a telegraphic report only of Lord George’s speech and has left the Indian 
public entirely in the dark about the speeches made by the well-wishers 
of India in Parliament like Messrs, Caine and Weir. Lord George, as is 
his wont, was exultant about India’s prosperity and recuperative powers, 
But this was perhaps meant to be a prelude to his announcement about 
the necessity of increasing the military expenditure of India. The pros- 
perity argument. was only a few months ago knocked completely on the head 
by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale in the Imperial Legislative Council. Nothing 
can be more easy to show that Lord George Hamilton is absurdly jubilant 
over a fictitious surplus and that he has yet to learn the correct method 
of gauging the prosperity or otherwise of a country like India. If the autho- 
rities are assured that India is really prosperous, why do they not reduce the 
burden of taxation which at present falls so heavily on the Indian rayat ? 
Again, why should Government allow various projects of public utility to starve 
for want of funds if they are able to accumulate handsome surpluses year 
after year? But we do not propose to follow in detail all the specious 
arguments advanced by Lord George, for their innate sophistry has been 
unmasked over and over again. Lord George also touched ona variety of 
other topics relating to India, but his manner of handling them only betrayed 
an imperfect grasp over the principles of Indian politics, and an astounding 
ignorance of the true facts relating to the condition of this country. His 
defence of the India Office Reception and the Delhi Durbar was vague and 
utterly unconvincing. The only point about which we find ourselves in agree- 
ment with Lord George is his eulogy of Lord Curzon’s work in India. The 
eulogy, we need hardly say, is well merited and is sure to meet with the 
acceptance of the entire Indian public. We only wish that Lord Curzon will 
be able, before his tenure of office is over, to introduce some lasting reforms into 
the country’s administration as the fruit of the herculean labours he has impos- 
ed upon himself. 


26. The Praja Bandhu makes similar comments on Lord George 
Hamilton’s speech, especially with reference to those 
Praja Bandhu (23), 16th parts of it which deal with the prosperity of India and 
rhb Eng. cols.; Bombay the proposed increase in Indian military expenditure, 
amdchar (58), 17th Nov. ; ove bags : 
Hindi Punch (19), 16th Nov. and adds:—His Lordships statement that until he 
came in contact with the Indian representatives 
at the Coronation of His Majesty the King he had no conception of the 
extent of loyalty and reverence of the people of India for their Sovereign, 
although very candid, does not shew him in the best light, since a statement like 
this coming from aresponsible statesman who has been in the same office for 
more than half a dozen years is, to say the least, sufficient to show to the outside 
world his lack of knowledge of the true state of affairs. That His Lordship should 
have taken such a long time on his own admission to realize the loyalty of the 
people of India towards the Crown would have been a marvel in the case of 
anyone but Lord George. In the concluding portion of his speech, His Lordship 
made a eulogistic reference to the present Viceroy. Although we have our 
differences with Lord Curzon on important matters, we have no hesitation in 
saying that he is a very able man and that when he has once made up his 
mind to do a particular thing, nothing would make him alter his decision. 
It is true that the several reforms which Lord Curzon promised, at the 
outset of his Indian career, to introduce during his viceroyalty have not 
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so far gone beyond the Commission and the Committee stage. Yet we think 
that His Lordship is quite capable of introducing some if not all of the reforms 
during his term of office. [The Bombay Samdchdr and the Hindi Punch 
write in a similar strain. The latter paper remarks :—India expected to receive 
some boon in commemoration of the Delhi Durbar but alas! she is threatened, 
with an increase of military expenditure. She asked for bread and she has got 
a stone! | 


27. ‘* Lord Curzon in his speech the other day in defence of the Delhi 
Durbar maintained that it was an incontestable 
Gujarati (16), 16th Nov., principle that every nation should bear the expenses of 
Hing. cols. its guests. Now, some time ago, Lord George Hamilton 
had declared in Parliament that the India Council 

had consented to allow the Indian Exchequer to be charged with the expenses 
of the Indian guests invited to the Coronation in England, because it was 
supreme in deciding such aquestion. And His Lordship now explains that the 
British Government gladly availed itself of the conclusionof peace in South Africa 
to modify its previous decision aid bear the whole cost of the entertainment of 
the Indian guests at the Coronation. How the Council of the Secretary of State 
could consent to this cost being imposed on India because of the continuance 
of the South African war or how the British Government or the Secretary of 
State could ignore the elementary virtue of hospitality in face of their own 
invitations to Indian representatives is unintelligible to us. Lord George 
Hamilton is an expert in the art of bungling matters, and we certainly do not 
know why he has gone out of his way to mar the effect of the decision. of the 
British Government by importing a most selfish, irrelevant and untenable con- 
sideration into his explanation. His Lordship further went on to explain in the 
same blundering fashion that ‘ the India Office Reception and the Delhi Durbar 
were intended to symbolise the fact that all the antagonistic races and 
religions in India were united in a common bond of fealty to the Throne.’ 
We must in the first place emphatically protest against the use of the expression 
‘antagonistic.’ Secondly, no such functions were needed to proclaim what if 
already known to everyone. Lord Curzon’s eloquent vindicaotion of the 
Durbar was better than Lord George Hamilton’s, though it looked more like 
the performance of an eloquent advocate than a convincing and statesmanlike 
defence. We said at the time that as Lord Curzon was bent upon having a 
magnificent Durbar, it would be ungracious on our part to complain about it. 
That is still our attitude and we mean to adbere to it as far as we can. The 
only portion of Lord George Hamilton’s speech that will meet with general 
approval was his warm appreciation of the spirit in which Lord Curzon has 
thrown himself heart and soul into his work. His Excellency’s talents are 
undoubted and his energy and industry are indefatigable. His ideals are high 
and pure. We, however, refuse to follow a writer who calls his labours 
‘superhuman.’ ‘The time has not yet arrived for taking due stock of the net 
outcome of his activity. We have never prejudged Lord Curzon’s work and 
shall not do so now, We have always given him his due without reservation, 


‘and we await with the deepest and most anxious interest the result of the 
‘twelve labours’ he has undertaken.’’ 


28. ‘We are inclined to believe that very weighty reasons must have 
induced Government to decide upon a further increase 


_ Approval of the proposed of British troops in this country. The present 
increase of European troops 


eh expansion of the Indian Empire would in itself be 
in India. ; 

Bombay East Indian (1), SUtticient to call for the presence of a larger number of 
22nd Nov. Kuropean troops than was deemed necessary, say, in 


the early fifties. The boundaries of the Empire are 
almost conterminous with the territories held by other Powers, whose friend- 
liness is questionable; and prudence demands that every precautionary measure 
should be taken to defend and guard the Empire in a most efficient manner. 
It is the duty of a loyal people, we think, to support all measures taken by 
Government to afford greater security to them in the future, even though such 
measures may involve a considerable increase in the expenditure of the country.” 
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29. The Sultdn-ul-Akhbér cordially approves of the suggestion made by 

__ Sir M. M. Bhownagree in Parliament to extend Lord 

a ag" tones made by Sir Curzon’s tenure of office for a further period of five 
. M, Bhownagree in Parlia- ; ‘ . ae : 

ment to extend Lord Curzon’s years. ‘The paper speaks in a highly eulogistic strain 

term of office. of the value of Lord Curzon’s labours. and opines that 

Sultdn-wl-Akhbér (159), if is highly expedient to allow the Viceroy to remain 

Le Now: 5, Rast. Gojtdr (25), in office for a longer period than the normal term of 

ov.; Gujardty (16), f ° ; 

16th Nov. ve years in order to enable His Excellency to carry 

out to a successful termination the herculean labours 

which he has undertaken for reforming the administration of India. [‘The 

Rdst Goftér makes similar comments. The Gujardti, on the other hand, 

disapproves of Sir M, Bhownagree’s suggestion about extending Lord Curzon’s 

term of office. It observes that Lord Curzon, though possessed of administrative 

ability of a very high order, is not imbued with the liberal and broad-minded 

instincts, which formed the dominating feature of Lord Ripon’s character as a 

statesman and that, consequently, there is not much likelihood of any solid benefits 


neh to India from the proposed extension of his Lordship’s tenure of 
office. | 


30. On the other hand, the Hind Mitra disapproves of Sir Muncheryji’s 
suggestion, and observes:—The suggestion, we are 
we moe afraid, will not meet with the secevel of the Indian 
public, who know full well that Lord Curzon is a man 
of words and not of action. What has His Lordship done for India so as to 
entitle him to the unique honour of an extension of his Viceroyalty ? He 
has no doubt appointed a number of Commissions and Committees, but he 
has not been liberal-minded enough to confer any substantial political concessions 
or privileges upon the Indians. Where would be the use then of extending his 
term of Viceroyalty ? Besides, we are opposed on principle to create a 
precedent in a matter like this. If India’s destinies were, at a future date, to be 
placed in the hands of a Viceroy of the type of Lord Dufferin, and if his 
well-wishers in Parliament were to succeed in persuading the Home authorities 
to extend his term of office, we simply shudder to thiak of the sorry plight to 
which the country in that case would be reduced. 


31. The steadily increasing drain of the wealth of India to foreign 
Remarks ou the attitude COUMtries is a source of deep grief fo all well- 
of the ruling authorities Wishers of the country. Some of them, therefore, 
towards the economic condi- propose that a deputation of our best speakers should 
an ear 199). yep DE Sent to England to lay our grievances before the 
oo ritia (119), (th Ynolish people, others that we should return able 
representatives to the Legislative Councils so that 

they may convince Government of the real condition of the country, and others 
that we should send our students to Japan, &c., to learn various arts and crafts. 
Now, wesimply pity the ignorance of these persons. No one has ever described, 
or is likely to describe, the wretched condition of this country so forcibly as did 
Burke on the occasion of the trial of Warren Hastings. But, as is well known, 
his efforts resulted in no good to India, Only last year Professor Gokhale and 
others very ably represented public opinion on the Land Revenue Code 
Amendment Bill before the Bombay Legislative Council, but to no purpose. 
There is also no hope whatever that our material condition will.be ameliorated 
by sending our students to foreign countries for learning new industries, 
because if any industry were to thrive here, the authorities would lose no time 
in throwing various obstacles in its way. Itis a recognised principle that the 
weak must go to the wall, and this is well illustrated by the present condition 
of India, It is no use pining over the increasing poverty of India, for in spite 


of the repeated complaints of our public bodies about the subject, the authorities 


allow the spoliation of India by foreigners to continue unchecked. 


32. The present rulers of India look askance at the Brahmans, and it is no 
wonder that their example is followed by the non- 
Causes of the aileged un- Brahmans. But have the latter ever asked themselves 


friendly attitude of the Bri- +4 : ° ; 
popes: Pence epoca whether they are acting wisely in this respect? We 


a ee a admit that a majority of English officials in this — 


Moda Vritta(119),17th Nov. country hate the Brahmans, but it must be remembered 
: that they are obliged to do so in virtue of their present 
con 1738—7 | | | 
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policy in ruling this country. Moreover, the Brahmans, have become the 
object of their hatred not as Brahmans, but because they represent the educated 
portion of the conquered races. If members of any other caste had distin- 
guished themselves in education and politics like the Brahmans, they, too, would 
have become the object of official hatred quite as much as the Brahmans. 
The present policy of our rulers inevitably tends to create hatred in the official 
mind against the educated and intelligent classes. Were the authorities 
to treat the latter kindly, the drain of India’s wealth to England in the shape 
of pensions, &c., would cease, the country would prosper and the people would 
become permanently attached to British rule, But though the English officials 
wish that British rule in India should become permanent, they view with 
repugnance the idea of a thriving native population, This accounts for 
the Englishman’s hatred of the Brahmans, but what can the non-Brahman 
classes gain by doing likewise? Again, some English officials say that the 
backward classes deserve encouragement, but do they ever act according 
to their professions? Have Government appointed any considerable number 
of members of the backward castes to high posts in the Revenue, Political, or 
Military Departments ? Almost all natives who meet with death at the hands 
of Europeans, belong to the backward classes; but is there a single instance 
of the European offender in such cases being hanged on that account? ‘The 
majority of convicts in the prisons are members of the backward classes, but 
are they treated with as much leniency as European convicts? We remind 
those Native Chiefs, who follow an anti-Brahmanic policy in imitation of the 
British Government, that such a policy will ultimately prove fatal to the well- 
being of their States. 


33. ‘A high-class Bengalee Magazine in Calcutta, which is edited by Mrs. 
J. Ghosal, has lately been publishing a series of 
peo by Kuropeans admirably written articles dealing with a number of 
ge ere teres noteworthy cases of assault on Indians by Europeans. 
7 age Uivonicle (9), 10th hese articles seem to have inspired a Bengalee 
publisher with what the Pioneer calls ‘the happy 
idea of raking up all the eases of this kind that have occurred during the last 
one hundred years and putting them together in a volume.’ ‘This has raised the 
ire of the Allahabad paper which makes it the subject of some crushing satire 
in its columns. It writes:—‘ Such a book should command a brisk sale 
among pro-Boer politicians and similarly constituted people who appear to 
think that there is a merit in stirring up race hatred and keeping animosity 
alive; but what other object it can serve it is difficult to see, As an indictment 
of Europeans it cannot be of much force so long as the latter can point to 
the mutiny outrages, which leave their accumulated misdeeds of a century far 
in the rear.’ The sting of the above like that of the scorpion is in the tail. 
But Anglo-Indian journalists would do well not to talk about ‘the mutiny 
outrages’ so glibly. If the outrages in question were cruel, it can be said with 
equal truth that the story of the ‘ reprisals’ is about as cruel as ever dis- 
eraced the annals of any civilised nation. Besides, assaults by Europeans 
on Indians have lately become such a scandal that the time has come when. 
the attention of the British public and the British Parliament should be 
drawn to them, It is no doubt best to let the dead past bury its dead, but 
in this case the dead past is only a roflex of the living present.”’ 


34. The Punch Ddnd Griticises the Pioneer’s article on the subject in a 
somewhat similar strain and asks its readers to furnish 
Punch Dénud ‘73), 16th answers to the following questions :—(1) What is the 
Nov. | total number of natives done to death by Europeans 
during the last half a century, and how many of these 
were suffering from diseases such as an enlarged spleen, a disordered liver, 
etc.? (2) What is the proportion between the number of natives killed by 
Europeans since 1857 and of Europeans who fell victims to the fury of the 
native rebels during the Mutiny? (8) How many native lives require to be 
sacrificed in order to avenge the death of a single European? (4) Taking the 
proportion found out in the last question, can it be said that the atrocious qrimes 
perpetrated by the natives during the dark days of the Mutiny have been 
fully avenged, and if not, how many more natives still need to, be done: to 
death in order that the proportion in question ‘may be fully made up? 
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du. ‘* The wonder and irritation caused by the publication of the somewhat 
: Chinese form of punishment administered to the 9th 
The 9th Lancersin disgrace. Lancers will not be allayed by the announcement 
Peo elegraphand Deccan which Lord George Hamilton made in the House 
rald (8), 2lst Nov. ; ; gh a ae : : 
Katthiéwér Times (7), 20th that in a question of military discipline he did not 
Nov. feel called on to interfere, The well-known saying 
ae about ‘making the punishment fit the crime’ applies 
oddly to this case. The punishment meted out to the regiment is ‘the recall 
of all otticers and men on leave, the stoppage of all leave tothe regiment 
up to Ist June 1903, and the imposition of additional duties on the regiment 
while in cantonments until the same date.’ There is one point relating to the 
matter about which most people will agree, viz, that the habit of assaulting 
natives in this country, common amongst the army for more than a century past, 
ought to be put down with a strong hand, and that anybody who shields 
another who commits a brutal assault on a native deserves punishment. The 
reason for inflicting a general punishment on the regiment is that it either 
took no pains to, or at any rate failed to, discover the offender. Those on leave 
might at least have indulged in the assurance that they were not responsible 
for the guilt ; but the punishment awarded has placed the whole regiment under 
a ban, and is neither just nor adequate, Here the authorities whose duty it is 
toenforce military discipline go out of their way to inflict vicarious punish- 
ment and aserious stigma on an illustrious Corps for the misdoings of a couple 
of individuals. But it is the British Government that is ultimately responsible 
for the treatment of British troops all over the world, and the time is 
apparently come when it will have to take such cases into serious consideration, 
It is evident from the latest cablegrams from England that the militar 
officers in the House do not intend to let the matter remain where it is, but 
will endeavour to bring the case before Parliament and to get an explanation.” 
[The Kathidwir Times, on the other hand, takes quite a contrary view of 
the subject and expresses approval of the exemplary punishment inflicted on 
the 9th Lancers for screening the perpetrators of the dastardly assault on 
the native cook. | | 


36. The Sultdn-ul-Akhbar, along with a number of other papers of the 
Renee Org er week, cordially approves of the Viceroy’s action in 
Page ot “Akhbir (degrading the 9th Lancers. 1t observes:—The present 
| Viceroy has distinguished himself by upholding the 
cause of justice in this country with far greater earnestness than any of his pre- 
decessors. Prior to Lord Curzon’s regime, European officials used to treat natives 
as if they were mere earthen figures or beasts. We often heard of native coolies 
being done to death by arrogant Europeans and of the latter being acquitted 
by Courts of Law on flimsy grounds. But matters have mended a great deal in 
this direction since Lord Curzon assumed the reins of office. His Excellency 
is pursuing a vigorous and impartial policy in dealing with cases of assault 
by European soldiers on natives, as evidenced recently by the exemplary 
punishment which His Excellency has inflicted upon a regiment with such a 
distinguished record as the 9th Lancers. The result of His Exeellency’s policy 
has been to bring about a salutary change in the morale of the British army in 
India and indirectly to strengthen the ties of friendship and good-will between 
the ruling race ard the ruled. 


37. The President of the Police Commission, in opening the proceedings | 


en of that body, said that witnesses who were called 

© Proceedings of the Police )efore the Commission were expected to suggest 
"Kalpatary (109) 16th Nov. Temedies instead of merely framing indictments against 
the Police, Now, it seems to us that in certain cases 

people will be in a position from their personal experience to point out flaws 
in the working of the Department, but they may be unable through want of 
education or culture to formulate practical proposals to remedy existing defects. 
They can lay their finger on the sore spots in Police administration but may 
be incompetent to suggest reforms. The Commission should not discourage 


such persons from coming forward to give evidence. They should, on the other 
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hand, try to obtain every kind of evidence that is calculated to throw light on 
the defects of the Police Department, so that they may enabled to suggest 
comprehensive reforms in their report to Government. 


38. “The reply given by Lord Curzon’s Government to the representation 
of the Bombay Presidency Association regarding the 


Reply of the Government 
of India to the request made 
by the Bombay Presidency 
Association to appoint a non- 
official native gentleman on 
the Police Commission, 

Gujardti (16), 16th Nov., 
Eng. cols, 


constitution of the Police Commission, is disappoint- 
ing and unsatisfactory.......... Even Lord Curzon is 
at times wholly out of touch with Indian public 
opinion and itis a pity that he should have per- 
suaded himself that the two Indian members on the 
Police Commission adequately represent the native 


population, We have very great respect for the 
Maharaja of Durbhanga. But His Highness himself will not claim that his 
knowledge of Police administration or of criminal cases is at all very 
deep. The other Indian is an out-and-out official, who has certainly not 
the courage of the author of the able minute of dissent appended to the 
Report of the Indian Universities Commission. We decline to admit that these 
two members are representative Indians fully qualified for the work entrusted 
to them. It was absolutely necessary that at least one capable and in- 
dependent Indian lawyer, like the Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta, should have been 
nominated on the Commission, and we cannot but feel that Lord Curzon 
has missed a golden opportunity of enhancing the usefulness of the Commis- 
sion and of enlisting the confidence of the Indian public in that body from 
the very outset.” 


39. The Deshabhakta makes similar remarks and adds:—“*The Police 
Commission has now begun its work in right earnest. 


The Indian Police and The Indian Volice have in innumerable instances 
ieee oy me (15), 18th Nov., proved themselves incapable of protecting the people. 
Eng, vola. : There is a wide-spread and deep-rooted belief that 


the Police make themselves felt more as oppressors of 
the innocent than as suppressors of the guilty. 1n their eagerness to fasten the 
guilt on some one, they sometimes try to support their cases with altogether 
false evidence. Their habit of extorting confessions has obliged the High Courts 
to make more stringent rules in admitting confessionsas evidence. It may be that 
instead of co-operation, there is a persistent and oftentimes an open antagonism 
between the police and the people, thus rendering the work of detecting crime very 
dificult. But the fact is that the Police themselves are to some extent respon- 
sible for the growth and continuance of this lamentable spirit. Their methods 
which are oftentimes extremely odious naturally estrange the sympathies of the 
people and lead them to regard the Police as their tyrants rather than their 
protectors. The President of the Commission seems to have apprehended that 
a large amount of evidence would consist of indictments of this nature. He 
therefore requests the witnesses not to rest content with indictments but also to 
suggest remedies for curing the defects in the Police administration. We are 


sure the people will be given every opportunity of bringing their case fully 
and fearlessly before the Commission,”’ ’ 


40. Lord Northcote in replying to tne address of the District Local Board 
of Broach hinted that some big land-holders in the 


Lord Northcote’s reply to 
the address presented to His 
Excellency by the Broach 
District Local Board. 

Jam-c-Jamshed (64), 21st 
Nov. ; Akhbar-i-Soudagar 
(51), 21st Nov. 


District, who were well able to pay the assessment, were 
in the habit of fraudulently evading the payment of 
Land Revenue and that were it not for their contumac 

it would have been possible for Government to make 
large remissions of revenue in Broach District. We 


are afraid His Excellency’s remarks on the subject 


are not fair to therayats. There might have occurred 
a few isolated instances of the kind described by His Excellency, but it argues a 
vindictive spirit on the part of Government to make the bulk of the rayats, 
who are admittedly honest, suffer for the faults of a few contumacious land- 
holders. Besides, it is not fair to lay undue stress on the alleged contumacy of 
some defaulting land-holders and ignore at the same time the lessons taught 
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by the Gujarat Revenue Enquiry, viz., that Government officials are not infre- 
quently in the habit of resorting to over-stringent and irregular measures in the 
collection of revenue from the impoverished rayats. If His Excellency were 
to follow the example of Lord Ampthill and pay surprise visits to villages, he 
would surely find that the rayats as a class, although steeped in poverty, honestly 
endeavour, so far as they can, to pay their dues, [The Akhbdr-te 
Souddgar; on the other hand, approves of His Excellency’s remarks on the 
subject and adds that the speech displays genuine sympathy with the rayats 
and an honest desire to promote their well-being so far as lies in the power of 


Government. | 


41. It is gratifying to find that the miserable condition to which the 
talukdars of Gujarat have been reduced is at present 

Proposed enquiry into the attracting the earnest and sympathetic attention of 
condition of the talukdars of Government, Ina recent resolution Government have 


ear Mitra (56), 20th expressed their desire to restore the indebted talukdars 
Nov. | to their former condition of prosperity, and a special 


officer, Mr. L. Robertson, has been deputed to make a 
detailed enquiry into the causes of their impoverishment. Pending the 
result, of this enquiry, Government have generously ordered the postponement 
of the collection of all dues in respect of talukdari lands, which are not under 
cultivation. The solicitude and sympathy which the authorities have thus 
displayed in striving to improve the condition of the talukdars are beyond all 
praise, and we hope their efforts in this direction will be crowned with complete 
success. We only wish that Government had been equally solicitous for the 
welfare of the rayats while passing the Land Revenue Bill. But there is 
no use raking up unpleasant memories relating to the past. We would 
suggest that in the proposed enquiry Government would see their way to asso- 
ciate experienced non-official natives with Government officials ; otherwise 
we are afraid the enquiry will be one-sided and barren of practical results. 


42. At present cattle are not allowed to be taken through the streets 
of our town (Belgaum) for grazing and other purposes 

Alleged. inconvenience between the hours of 7 and 10 inthe morning and 4 
caused to the cultivators 7" and 8 in the evening. Great inconvenience is felt by 
a Ne the local autho- Cultivators and cattle-owners in consequence of this 
rities in prohibiting cattle restriction, as these hours are the only convenient 
being taken through the ones for taking cattle to the grazing grounds and 
cog gta certain hours of bringing them back therefrom. As the result of this 
6 Gay. oe os restriction cattle in the town are at present beine kept 
Ce Eh SOs He confined in their stalls and devel The fasitlction 
is most probably imposed because it suits the convenience of a few Europeans 
who ride on bicycles or drive in carriages along the streets during the hours 
named above. But we think that the authorities are also bound to consider 
the grave inconvenience caused thereby to the poor cultivators and to cancel 


the restriction in question. 


Municipalities. 


43. ‘One cannot, perhaps, help feeling some sympathy with the remarks 

of the Honourable Mr. Mehta, who recently protested, 

Alleged unsatisfactory rela- on behalf of tie Corporation, against the curt man- 
tions between the Bombay yer in which the deliberations of the Committees 
Manieipal . Corposetion bose appointed by them to consider the Improvement 
Voice of ndia (14), 22nd ‘Trust schemes are received by the authorities. It 
Nov. seems that only thirty days are allowed to the Cor- 
poration to report on the various schemes submitted 

by the Trust. The Corporation complained that the time was absolutely 
inadequate, but the Government, in spite of their representations, considered 
that it was quite sufficient. This is not all, Mr. Mehta observed that what- 
ever the Corporation said or suggested with regard to the Trust schemes went 
for nothing. ‘This is a more serious indictment, and one which, if true, should 
be carefully looked into. By submitting their schemes to the Corporation, the 
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Improvement Trust seek their advice and co-operation; and, by appointin 
Committees to consider those schemes, the Corporation, in a way, edmit the 
responsibility in the matter. So it seems hardly fair that the opinion tl 
Committees should count for nothing. Mr. Mehta instanced the case of t 
Police Hospital which it is proposed to locate in Nagpada, The way 1 
which this scheme was put forward and discussed made it clear that th 
Improvement Trust had practically reduced itself to a department c 
Government.......... It is a pity the Corporation and the Improvemen 
Trust are at loggerheads, and it is the duty ot the Government to see tha 
better relations are established between these two bodies.” 


44, The way in which the local Municipality disburses the funds at it 
disposal raises feclings of surprise and regret in ou 
Comments on the financial minds. ‘The scarcity of water in Bijapur is a notorious 
administration of the Bijapur faet, but the Municipality has not yet taken an 
age oe as & (132), 14th practical steps to improve the water-supply of the town. 
Nov. es It has, on the otber hand, spent large sums of money 
during the past few years on giving grand receptions 
to Viceroys and Governors. ‘To the latter it frequently appealed for pecuniary 
aid for improving the water-supply of Bijapur, but without avail. Had 
the money spent on the reception of exalted functionaries been saved 
and utilised in carrying out a scheme oj water-supply, the people would have 
been grateful to the Municipality. ‘Che Municipality has only recently 
resolved tu spend Rs. 700 in illuminations and fire-works on the day of the 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi, Now, we are not opposed to amusements, but 
then we must not go in for these when there is actual famine in our midst 
Government can afford to spend money on Durbirs or on the army, thougl 
they have no money to feed the rayat in distress. But it does not behove 
Municipal bodies to spend public money recklessly simply out of deference t: 
the wishes of the authorities, It is their hounden duty to devote it exclusively 
to objects of public utility. 


Na lave St at C3. 


15. A Sdvantvadi correspondent writes to the Belyawin Samachar :—A: 
Major Marriott’s revime at Sivantvadi is now over 
Affairs in tho Savantvadi [ shall have no occasion to write any further letter 
cer i a to you about the affairs of this State. I shall, there 
ste ee @° fore, wind up the correspondence with anaccount of th 
doings of Major Marriott on the eve of his dcepartur 
Mr. Patkar, who was temporarily appointed Private Seeretary to the Chief, wa 
confirmed in that post by Major Marriott against the Chief’s wishes. The Chie 
expressed his displeasure at the appointment by not taking Mr. Patkar with hin 
to Akalkot. It is rumoured that Mr, Walshe will compel Mr. Patkar to retire 
Major Marriott probably anticipated this and appointed Mr, Patkar’s son to : 
place of Ks. 20 in the English school, by superseding the claims of two othe 
candidates. Some persons, who had thought that’ Major Marriott respecte 
seniority, are surprised at the above supersession, but in Major Marriott’s vegim 
nothing should come as a surprise upon anybody. Major Marriott received n 
public ovation prior to his departure, but there were a few private parties in hi 
honour. The Prize Distribution Ceremony in the English School served as_ 
convenient pretext to honour Major Marriott. ‘The State Karbhari, the Stat 
Engineer, and a few others also gave pan supari partics in his honour. A 
one of these functions Major Marriott made allusion to the strictures passe 
upon his regime by your correspondent and tried to justify his action in Yespec 
of the Motor Car. ‘This shows that your correspondent’s criticisms have attract 
ed the attention of the Commissioner and of Government. Some favourites c 
Major Marriott were so ungrateful as to neglect to give a party in honour ¢ 
their patron, but the latter was good enough to favour them with testimonia) 
prior to his departure. Mrs. Bocarro’s departurefor Karachi before the aryriy: 
of Mr. and Mrs, Walshe at Sivantvadi is causing general surprise here. Perhay 
she may return after watching the course of the new regime for some tim 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Walshe will rectify his predecessor’s irregularitic 
in the case about ser? lands, 
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46, We are at a loss to understand why Government have not yet taken 
notice of the conduct of the Thakor of Wadhwdn in 
Complaints against the gpite of frequent complaints made against him in 


a he a ‘ee ae public press. The Thakor squanders large sums 
taw 0 1wmauyan . * eee . 
(66), 16th Nov. “ of money, especially in giving rich presents to a few 


parasites who always hang about his person. He 
is addicted besides to immoral habits and is associating with persons of low 
character. Justice is indifferently administered in the State and the Police 
Department is deplorably mismanaged, The Thakor has pitchforked into the 
Revenue and Police Departments of the State a number of incompetent officcrs 
who have no other claim to hold their respective posts than the fact that they 
have managed to win the good graces of the Thakor, Mr. Quin should keep 
a strict watch over the Thakor’s doings and, if possible, to put the State under 
Agency management. Sucha course alone, we think, is calculated to improve 
the condition of affairs in Wadhwan. 


47. Weare sorry to report that much mismanagement prevails at present 

in the Porbunder State (Kithiawdr), The Chief cares 

Alleged mismanagement more for his personal pleasure than for the well- 

in the Porbundar and Pélan- eing of his subjects. He has re-admitted into the 

stp tech Timinai  svate service a number of officials who were removed 
Kathidwadno = Himdyati : 

(66), 16th Nov. from their posts on the ground of unfitness at the 

time the State was under Agency management. The 

administration of justice in the State is far from satisfactory. It hehoves Mr. 

Quin to take steps to bring about an improvement in the administration of the 

State. [The same paper, in another place, complains ol maladministration in the 

Pdianpur State and alleges that lucrative appointments in the State service are 

conferred by the Dewan not upon deserving men but upon persons who 


offer him handsome nazaranas (presents). ] 


48, The Sudhdrak observes that important appointments in the Indore 
State are, in a majority of cases, conferred upon per- 

anger preterence wade sons hailing from Delhi or claiming relationship with 
rd sacl ae Gk a the Karbhari. It cites various instances in support of 
in filling important posts in its contention and remarks that such pronounced 
the State service. favouritism in the distribution of State patronage is 


Sudhdrak (41), 17th Nov. 4 marked defect of the present Council of Administra- 
tion and is altogether unjustifiable. 


Intelligence extructed from the Press, 


4X. “ Under the heading “ Shikar of a human being,”’ the Praja Bandhu 
cis ok c wate See :—-Ona moon-light night at Umbualla one Dr, 
My ly ve Senieaia we Franklin shot a native dead, mistaking him for a deer. 
Umballa. He has been released on bail, andthe Police, we hear, 
Praja Bandhu (23), \6th gyre making an investigation into the case, 
Nov. 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental l'ranslator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secreturiat, Bombay, 16th November £902. 
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52 | Bombay Patrika ... = Saas s | Weekly. . ./ Balubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
age 30. 
53 | Bombay Sam4char ct ee ee eS eee ail ee Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A. ; 
rsi ; 33. 
54 | Broach Mitra... Broach ,,, -..| Weekly .., — Mabadiasiet Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
| | Brahman) ; 33. 
55 | Broach Samfchfér... ...) Do. ,,, | Doe oo  «, Ardeshar Dinsha G4ndhi; Parsi; 44... ... 
ics | 
56 | Deshi MitrS (Surat. ».| Do ... ...|K4shides Bhagvénd4s; Hindu (K&chia, é.c., a 
: 3 | vegetable seller); 43.: 
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GusaRATI—continued. ‘ 
57 |*Deshotkarsh pe ...| Ahmedabad «| Weekly... _...) M@nekl4l Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 30 
Brahman ; 35. 
58 | Din Mani we wee} Broach oe _ te Do. ” N Hanis) — Surti; Hindu (Kaéyastha 125 
ia); 24., 
59 | Fursad ... aie ... | Bombay... ...| Monthly... on Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi; 43 ... 600 
60 | Gadgadat oe Do. .| Weekly ... ve Naginram Manchhdrim; 4indu (Dassoda| 1,000 
| Bania); 36. 
61 Gap Sap ... ve Oe ee ane .| Fortnightly vee) Perozshéh Jehangir Murzban ; Parsi ; 27 425 
62 | Hitechchhu | Ahmedabad at Weekly ... cy KAlidés Ghelabhai > Hiadu (Sravak Bania) ; 43, 400 
68 | J4m-e-Jahdnooma .| Bombay... vs Do. isd Ratanshaw Framji Ach4ria ; Parsi; 2 1,000 
. Pee | ciae | 
4 J&am-e-Jamsned ees Do. | Daily “| Jehangir Behram ji Marzban ; Parsi : o4 see 03,000 
65> | Kaira Vartaman .. | Kaira via] Weekly ... ..( Kahandis  Fulchand ; Hindu (Shravak eee 
| | Bania) ; 55. 
66 | Kathidwddno Iimayatn ... Ahinedabad —...; Do. ot Rak Bee ae einem aay, eure ee 
67 | Nagar Charcha or the Bombay... voe| Daily ..., Atdeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33. | 500 
Topics. ! ! 
68 abit Prak4Ash .. Navsari... 7 Do. ...| Rustunji Jamiispji; Parsi ; 54... os ef 800 
| ae re eae 
69 | Nure Elam es ..| Bombay... vee | Monthly... ». Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi; 36 600 
70 | Nydyadarshak | Akmedabad ...) Fortnightly —...| Gatalal) Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shriméli 200 
| a Shravak Bania) ; 3b. 
“1 | Praja Mitra i | Kardchi,,. ..., Bi-weekly 5 Narbyshankar Jayjivan; Hindu (Brahman) ; 33 400 
72 | Praja Pokar bas | Surat oS Weekly ... a Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 48 .. 400 
| Rete | | 
73 | Panch Daad> .| Bombay... cost #10. “| eo Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 800 
| Pee: ) 
OA | Semtor Bahédur Ahmedabad io] Do. sei a Raichand; Hindu  (Shravak 200 
siege | ania); OD. 
7d San} Vartwinan one mete Bombay... - Dat ly coecee 08 
76 =| Stri Bodh... ate ae Do. 4 Monthly... ‘dl Pallonji Burjorji Des4i ; Parsi 400 
77) «| Surat Akhbar | Surat a8 Weekly ... | Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47 300 
78 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha | Do. ol Anopsi Maneklal Visasharmali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
3 o 1 eee 
79 =| Vishvadarshan .| Kaira Do. ...| Parsotam Manishankar; Hindu (Audich Br4h- eos 
man); 2, 
Hinpbi. 
30 | Pandit Poona 2 Weekly .. ... Govindrao Gangiram Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 176 
| | ey 3 1. 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-; Pombay prea ee 3 8 ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Uindu (Nagar| 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 37. 
KA‘NARKSE. | 
wa | Bictions - | Gadag . Weekly | Shankrapa Gadigeppa  Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
‘i | ' (Devang, Linga@yat) ; 36. 
83 | Hubli Patra .| Hubli at es ».., Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
: | Brahman) ; 32. 
84 | Karnadtak Vritta... ...( Dharwar Le. ..'(1) Shivrim Mahdidev Khanolkar ; Hinduj 800 
| (kXarh4da Brahman); 31. | 
'(2) Annécharya Baélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu 
bo | (Deshasth Brahman); 33. | 
85 | Loka Bandhu ha nee. Seer »./ Gururao Raghavendra Mamdapur ; Hindu 150 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
86 | Loka Mitra ue | Haveri (Dhar-- Do, ... »..| Gundo Melgir Nadgir; Jlindu (Deshasth 1£0 
wer), : | Brahman) ; 26. | 
37 | Rasik Ranjini _,.. oot SRR Re »». Gaurishankar LRamprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
: | Brahman); 89. 
| | 
MaRATHI. | | 
| | | 
88 , Arunodaya Sys oo | Thana incl RON aca ...| Kashinath Viehnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan. 300 
: Brihman) ; 58. . 
89 | A’rydvart ae cool DUA... cit Be Gs ..» Withal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth' 300 
| : Brahmar) ; 39. | 
¢Q | Belgaum Samachar | Belgaum a ie ace oes | Yari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 325 
| ~— 39, “ | 
9] | Brammshodaya ee Sheen *ee Kolhapur me Fortnightly eee POP see eee 
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Mara’THI—continued, | 
| 
92 | Chandanshu ve ...| Tasgaon -| Weekly ... ee| Ramchandra Vindiyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De-|_... 
shasth Brahman); 31. 
93 | Chandraként .. «| Chikodi ee. aa ..| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh4dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
pawan Brahman); 38. 
94 | Chandrodaya ve »+-| Chiplin Do. --| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu  (Ohitp4wan 250 
Brahman); 36. 
95 | Chikitsak... Meo ~ Belgaum ie ie 2 .| Abaji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindn (Maratha); 600 
40. 
96 | Chitragupta --| Karad ... Ge. eee .| Jagannath Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
| | Lrdhman) ; 36. 
97 | Dakshin Vritta ... »»| Kolhapur | Do. wo| Sadashiv Vithal P4rasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 129 
| | senlya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 65. 
98 | Deen Mitri see) Bombay... me a ..| Sadashivy Vishvanath Mayaidev; Hindu — 1,000 
| (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
99 | Deshakdlavartamdn ~ «| Erandol Do. ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
| | | Brahman); 39. 
100 | Dharwar Vritta ... ..| Dharwar | Dao. ..| Rao. Saheb —. Ramchandra Joglekar ; 800 
| | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 54. 
101 | Dnydn Sagar | Kolhapur isl es ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Breh- 250 
| He man); 38. 
102 | Guraékhi ... »«, Bombay... wa: DO ... Vinayak Narayan Bhate; Hindu (Karh4da! 2,400 
| | | Brdhman) ; 42. 
103 | Gurdkhi ... die oe ae vee! Daily “ Do. do. 5,000 
104 | Hindu Punch ... a Thana ac Weekly ... .., Shridhar Vaman Sathaye; Hindu (Chitp&wan 800 
| | _ Brahman) ; 38. 
105 | Jagadédarsh on .../ Ahmednagar + De, e+, KAshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
| _ pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
106 | Jagadhitechechhu »... Poona Do. ae Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa-| 3,200 
| | wan Bra&hman) ; 72. 
107 | Jagatsamachar ... eee| Lhana af Ae ae | Lrimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kéyasth 400 
. | Prabhu) ; 38. 
108 | Kal eec| Poona, vf 6, | Shivrim Mahidev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 93,000 
| | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 
109 | Kalpataru... e Sholapur ooo, DO. ..., Govind Narayan Kdkade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman) ; 45. 
110.| Karmanuk ee we} PoOnaces eee! Do. ..., Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan) 3,500 
| | Brahman) ; 36. | 
lli Lore JCokil ..-| Bombay... .... Monthly .| Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 2,000 
| | | Brahinan) ; 47. 
112  Kesari ... Poona = Weekly ..- ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LUL.B.; Hindu! 213,000 
| ! | | (Chitpawan Brdhman); 45. 
113 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta .... Dbulia ... at a Se . Bhau Raioji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| ! | | Brahman) ; 23. 
114 | Khdndesh Vaibhav at ah ee ee 2 een ...| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 000 
| | | pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
115 | Kumta Vritta | ates i pe .»., Lakshman Baburéo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 75 
| Brakman) ; 44. 
116 | Lokamata .. oe »» | Vengurla ees, Do. ve) R4amkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| | Brahman); 25. 
117 | Lokaseva ... ove w N&sik . Do. a Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (ChitpSwan 100 
| | Brahman) ; 38. 
118 | Mahirdshtra Vritta ., SAtdra .., cet ae »».. Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 160 
| | 36. 
| 
119 | Moda Vritta Wai a ge ...| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,500 
| | Brahman) ; 46. 
} ; 
120 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... “a Daily .. »-| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
as | | pawan Brahman) ; 41. 
121 | Mumbai Vaibhav ol ae vee Weekly ... ° Do. | do. mee ee 
122 | Nagar Samachar... ve. Ahmednagar a Me. Ee Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu-(Fulmali); 45... 100 
123 | Nasik Vritta ...  ...! Nasik ... Do. .. ...; Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan{ 450 
| Brahman) ; 27. | 
124 | Nip4ni Vaibhay ,,. = Nipdni .., a ges = Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 83 
| (Bréhynan). 
125 | Nyd4y& Sindhu ..,  ..; Ahmednagar ..,' Do. «| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400) 
| Brihman) ; 30. 
126 | Pandhari Bhushan aos) SONGNAPNUP © ssl” Dos ws ro| Vithel Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
| | Brahman) ; 31. 
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MaritHi—continued. | 
127 | Pandhari Mitra ... .| Pandharpur Weekly ... | Govind Sakh4rim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 108 
Br&hman) ; 39. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav .| Vadgaon Do. j ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
129 | Prahodh Chandrika «| Jalgaon E706 eee .| Nar@yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu /Deshasth 200 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
1380 | Prabodh Ratna ... .| Barsi .| Monthly ..| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 51 - 75 
131 | Pratod .| Islampur .| Weekly .. --| Ramchandra Nird@yan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
a (Karh4da Brahman) ; 40. 
132 | Prak4shak... eee eos! Bijapur ... Do. -| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman); 
25. 
133 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola Do. —— Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 
134 | Satya Mitr& coe = sss | Ma legaon.. Do. [B Balchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 
28, 
135 | Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. ...| Hari Narayan tue Hindu (Chitp#wan R00 
Brdhman) ; 57. 
136 | Sholapur Sam4ch4r Shol4pur Do. .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... »» | Shrigonda Do. .| Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. 
138 | Shri Shahu eee | Satara sec Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Brdah- 100 
man) ; 22 
139 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramohandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 
140 | Sumant .| Karad ‘est 270; rey 
141 | Sudarshan -»-| Ahmednagar Do. .| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 300 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Sudhakar esi »| Pen Do. o ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Ilindu (Chitp&wan 400 
Brahman); 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh .| Bombay ... DOs sas 
144 | Vartadarah .| Malvan ... sal” we ve Ramchandra Purushotam N4dkarni; Hindu 9C0 
| | (Gaud Brahman) ; 19. , 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... .| Vengurla cet as vo Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gand 150 
Brahman); 4,7. . 
146 | Vidya Vilds ee .| Kolhapur Do. .| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Bri {hman) ; 47. 
147 | Vidyarthi ... woe} Nandurbar Do. ws) Sadaghiv Vaman Mardthe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
| Brahman); 25 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar ) t *: ee ., Monthly ..| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni. | 600 
: (2) Raémkrishna  Raghundéth Moramkar; 
Ifindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). | 
349 | Vrittas4r ... ..| Wai .| Weekly ... .| Lakshman Mahidev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 950 
piwan Brahman) ; 49. 
Vritta Sudha ce ons] GATATS ois -0s) DO, — Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| oq Brahman) . 
| Vy4pari | Poona Do Nana Dad4aji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
| | man); 36. 
| SINDI | | 
152 ! Khairkhih Sind ... «| Karachi Weekly .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 pe 500 
153 | Muin-ul-Isl4m 1 De. Do. . —— Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan; i 
164 | Sind Sudhar Do... eee Do. se <hinohand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 saad 200 
155 | Sookree Do. | Oe em .... Shamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 400 
| 
Urpu. | 
156 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay Weckly .. Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrabk; 700 
Muhammadan ; 48. ! 
157 Mufid-i-Rozgar ees Do. Do, eee oe. eee 
158 | Sir Punch... IO, a0 Do. seeees see 
159 | Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r oes BS «SARE oo»| Daily — coe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdu, IHlamid Farrahk ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 48. 
Mara'TH! AND Ka'NARESE. 
160 | Chandrika es ...| Bagalkot | Weekly,,, ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
+ | Brahman, Smarta); 30. | 
161 | Karnatak Vaibhav .| Bijapur ... weap DO awe .j/Annaji Gopal Joravur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Vaishnav Bréhmen) ; ; 40. 
162 | Siddheshvar me .| Bagalkot Sn tee > eer ..., Parashram Shiyaji Powdr ; Hindu (Maratha) . 125 
. 43, 
| : 
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163 | Champévati sie ...| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly... + ...| Krishnaréo Trimbakréo R4jurkar; Hindu 125 

Deccan). (Brahman) ; 30. 

164 | Guibarga Samachar ...} Gulbarga et ee eae .-.| warashram Govind; Hindu(Brahman); 43 ... 45 
PORTUGUESK-K ONK ANI. ) 

165 | A Luz ne io «--| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ..., Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 see . 700 

: | 


Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics: 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©, The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Oficial Spelling 
List of the Bembay Presidency, One peculiar feature of this system is tnat when the long a (Sf or @) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent ig left out, and the short a(S“ = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Aruncdaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-é, 


Lb. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by tke 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Nx 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list ot Newspapers and Periodicals. 


| | 
No. Name of Publication. Where published. | Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. a 
| es Pee f° Poe aeee c 2 
Gla Hind Mitra eee sg Bombay wee! Weekly | 308 800 ase : 
89a | Bakul ans | Ratnégiri ...| Do, eo} Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ... ci oe 
1564 | \iavlana Punch ...| Bombay + Des ; chica 00 


Notz.—The Bombay Weekly Echo (No. 2) has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. A Durbar was held at Delhi in 1858, but it was a very tame affair, 
when compared with the grand and brilliant function 
Comments on the Delhi which is proposed to be held in the same city 
ee Opinion (36), 23rd in J anuary next. ‘To hold a Durbar on a grand 
Wie and lavish scale, when the country is driven to 
the verge of bankruptcy, and to spend an enormous 
sum of money upon it is as unwise as it is ill-calculated to engender feelings 
of loyalty among the people. But despite the vehement protests of the public, 
Lord Curzon is determined upon making an exhibition of his grand elephant 
procession and of his Pages-of-Honour not only before Lady Curzon’s relations 
but before all the guests invited from the various parts of the world. Excepting 
the few favoured individuals, who have received an invitation to the Durbar, 
all of us must be content to read only the descriptions of the grand pageant. 
A few may be privileged to witness the illauminations in various towns in 
the country or partake in the festivities of local celebrations. But how will 
the people of India generally be made happy by the Durbar? We think 
there is only one way of attaining this object and making the Durbar day ever 
memorable in the annals of the country and that is by giving the people of 
India an assurance that the varieus pledges given to them in the past will 
not be violated in the future. 


2. Is the present an appropriate time for holding a grand Imperial Durbar 
Baroda Vateal (47), 23rd at Delhi? The condition of the Indian rayat is far 
"Satya >“? from enviable even in ordinary years, He leads but 
a hand-to-mouth existence evea in prosperous seasons, 
while in years of unfavourable harvests, he is driven to the verge of starvation. 
Are even the finances of Government in a satisfactory condition ? We can hardly 
say so, because Government are required to draw upon the Famine Fund to 
defray the expenses of their Frontier wars, ‘Ihe condition of Native States, too, 
is far from satisfactory and the less said of it the better. Is it again expedient 
to holda grand assemblage at Delhi when plague is raging in the Punjab and 
in the vicinity of Delhi? Are not religious gatherings prohibited, when there 
is a likelihood of the spread of any dangerous disease? Why should a_ political 
Durbar then be allowed to be held under similarly threatening cirzumstances ? 
There is no reason why the guests of Government should be exposed to the 
grave risk of catching infsction by attending the Durbar. We, therefore, 
earnestly request Government to desist even now, in the interests of all parties 
concerned, from carrying out their idea of holding the Durbar. 


3. Now that the people have, though much against their will, reconciled 
Concessions to India de- ap ale : vat sgt gs greets sanige 
Shay | ori, at Delhi and have even shown their willingness to 
e-shop sean celebrate the day of the Durbar with fitting demon- 
Shri Saydji Vijay (39),  stritions of loyalty and joy in spite of their poverty, 
22nd Nov.; Chikitsak (99), may we be permitted to ask Government whether 
a eet they in their turn are prepared to discharge the obli- 
gation that rests upon them of commemorating the occasion by the bestowal 
of some suitable concessions or privileges upon their Indian subjects? ‘Three 
proposals have been put forward in this connection as fit objects of Imperial 
bounty, namely, the prohibition of cow-slaughter, the raising of the limit of 
taxable income and the reduction of the duty on salt, All these are most reason- 
able and unexceptionable and if Government were to comply with them, the 
would be earning the lasting gratitude of the people. As regards the first, Mr. 
Jasavala has suggested a definite scheme, and if Government were to give effect 
to it, they would be not only conierring a valuable boon upon the people but 
securing their own good in the long run, As regards the other two proposals, 
let us recall the cizcumstances under which both the taxes came to be imposed, 
They were imposed during a time of financial crisis and it is but meet that they 
should be remitted when that crisis is over. If Government cannot see their 
way to abolish the taxes altogether, they should at least partially remit them. 
This is what the public hope and pray for on the present auspicious occasion 
of their Emperor’s Coronation, and Government will only be doing an act of bare 
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justice by acceding to the popular prayer. Here isa splendid opportunity for 
Lord Curzon to secure an abiding place in the hearts of the masses in India and 
it is to be earnestly hoped that he will not fail to avail bimself of it. [The 
Chikitsak, in the course of a lengthy article on the proper mode of celebrating 
the Coronation day throughout India, suggests that people should not squander 
their money on idle frivolities but devote it instead to some permanent object of 
public utility, such as the establishment of technical schools or of some 
new industry in the country, ete. | 


4. There is one question which is at present being asked everywhere 
in India, viz., what benefits will the Indians derive 
Sultdn-ul-Akhbér (159), from the Delhi Durbar? No satisfactory answer to 
20th Nov.; Katser-t-Hind  thig question has yet been forthcoming from Govern- 
20), 23rd Nov.; Gujarat at, hee 
Mitra (17), 23rd Noy,; ment. The Viceroy, indeed, has expressed a hope that 
Deshabhakta (15), 25th Nov. the Durbar will be the means of bringing about more 
cordial relations between the British colonists and the 
Indian settlers in South Africa. But knowing as wedo, with what profound 
contempt the Indians are treated by the Colonists, we fear that such a hope is 
bound to prove delusive. But apart from this, cannot the Indians legitimately 
hope to obtain, on the occasion of the Delhi Durbar, rights and concessions 
which they do not now enjoy? The Indians are labouring at present under 
numerous and long-standing grievances, which require to be redressed, For 
instance, they are contending in vain for greater freedom being accorded to 
the Press, for reducing the burden of taxation in the country, and for holding 
simultaneous examinations for the Civil Service in India and England. We 
fervently hope that the Viceroy will not fail to make concessions to India in 
one or other of these directions at the time of the Durbar. Such a course will 
be hailed with immense gratification throughout the length and breadth of the 
country and will tend to make His Excellency’s name ever remembered by the 
Indians. [The Kazser-i-Hind and the Guwarit Mitra, writing on the same 
subject, ask for a substantial reduction of the duty on salt. The Deshabhikia 
suggests that India should, in commemoration of the Delhi Durbar, be given 
the right of returning a few representativés from the country to the British 
Parliament. | 


5. At the time of the Delhi Durbar of 1877,a * Council of the Empire, 
consisting chiefly of some of the then ruling Chiefs of 
Remarks on the ‘Council India, was created by a royal mandate. Though a 
pn pm os aa quarter of a century has elapsed since the formation 
Pratod (131), 24th Nov. Of this ‘Council of the Empire,’ not a single meeting 
of the Councillors has been held nor their advice 
sought upon any important matter of State. The other day,a member of 
Parliament drew public attention to this practically defunct institution by 
asking a question about it in Parliament, but the reply that he received was 
evasive, ‘here is nothing strange in this, for who cares for the Native Chiefs 
who have become, as it were, so many footballs to be kicked about by 
the Paramount Power? 


6. “In our issue before the last we published the announcement made by 
Reuter that no portion of the cost of the Somaliland 
The question of the cost of ex nedition will be charged to India. Although this is 
the Somaliland campaign. h lat; + 2 PEM - 
Muhratta (8), 23rd Nov. ut a poor consolation to this country, which is called 
upon to suffer a los3 of brave men, yet the assurances 
given on this point both by the Secretary of State and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are not a little important. The principle laid down by the Welby 
Commission as regards the apportionment of all war charges is being followed 
in this case, and it is this feature of the question of cost that has a peculiar 
value in the eyes of the Indian public, Leaving aside this point, however, 
when we turn to the war itself aud the certain effects of the inhuman 
operation, the aspect is no doubt appalling. The Austrian Carl Inger is of 
opinion that the operations in Somaliland will last longer than the Boer 
war. ‘the Premier does not contradict this evil prophecy, while Mr. Ritchie 
complaisantly assures the British public that in addition to the grant of £25,000 
from the Imperial funds, a further grant will probably be necessary. More- 
over, as the Somalis are following the military tactics of the Boers, by which 
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alone they can hope to keep up their struggle with the British troops for a long 
time, it is not at all improbable that this ‘little war’ might be prolonged for a 
considerable period. When such an ominous probability is viewed in the light of 
the Premier’s assurance about the non-importance of Somaliland from an Imperial 
point of view, one cannot-but deplore the present Somali expedition. Few 
English people know anything about Somaliland......... The Wew Age, a 
non-Imperialistic organ, writes:—‘ Not one person in a thousand in this 
country could, without referrmg to a map, say where Somaliland is, Not 
one person in ten thousand knows why we are in Somaliland, Not one person 
in a hundred thousand cares two pinsabout Somaliland. Nevertheless, we shall 
have to pay for the operations in Somaliland, which we know nothing of, and 
for a cause we know nothing of and care nothing about. Is it only the 
Mulla who is mad?’ Has John Bull really gone mad? This is certainly 
a question worth discussing. Whenis a person supposed togo mad ? When he 
is not in his senses, when he cannot think properly. Such is the definition that 
a layman would give. Now, judging of the present undertaking in which much 
precious blood will be shed and a large amount of hard-earned money thrown 
away into the sandy deserts of the Dark Continent, how ghastly will the Somali 
War AY PERE Ts cs It is Jingo Imperialism, which is solely responsible for the 
present deplorable state of things, and as long as the bulk of the English people 
worship this Imperialistic fetish, fresh troubles will ever be brewing. The 
natural law of action and reaction holds good everywhere, and the spirit of defying 
and challenging every nation to prove its might, in order that one’s own superior 
strength may be acknowledged, will naturally produce a correspondingly 
defiant attitude among the nations whose power is challenged. This principle of 
action and reaction was fully illustrated in the resent Boer war. ‘lhe more deter- 
mined and aggressive the English Ministers showed themselves, the more resolute 
and defiant did the Boers become, When in the end a feeling of respect for their 
brave enemies was roused in the hearts of the English people, and when the latter 
became pliant enough to consider any reasonable terms of peace, the Boer 
resistance too slackened, and peace was at last concluded. ‘Thus the Boer war 
taught a bitter lesson to England, and it would have been a wiser policy on 
the part of the present Ministry, had they made it a rule to desist from engaging 
in unnecessary warfare any more. The british nation has Just emerged from a 
most disastrous and cost!y war, and its unpleasant memories have not yet died 
out. The minds of the conquered Boers are not yet at rest, and several grave 
problems are cropping up in South Africa every day. At such a juncture to 
engage in another war, which could have been easily avoided, is little short 
of fatuous .......... Though India is poor she can ill spare her children to be 
sacrificed at the altar of British Imperialism. Although she cannot refuse her 
permission to the employment of hundreds of her sons in an inhuman task, 
she will yet weep over the loss of the helpless dead, and curse the hour which 
inspired the British Ministry with the idea of this undertaking. The present 
Ministry, however, seems stone-deaf to all these considerations. Happy will 
be the time when the eyes of British statesmen will be opened to the holiow 
and mischievous character of the present pseudo-Imperialism which is rampant 
in England and when they will realise the idea of true Imperialism which only 
cares about the prosperity of the subjects of the State.” 


7. Under the heading ‘ Mad Mullah or British Political drunkenness,’ the 
Kuaiser-i-Hind writes :—* Comment.ng on the fresh 

Comments on the Somali- ganguinary struggle going on for some weeks past in 
ss RERRN 28 Somaliland—a struggle originating in the hopeless 
tn tes cae @9) Figs bungling of the Foreign Office—the Investor's Leview 
thus writes about that iotrepid Somali Chief whom 


his opponents in the field and their confréres in the Jingo Press have dubbed 
the ‘Mad Mullah.’ ‘The British troops have been defeated by a Native Chief, 
whom, with our usual insulence, we have described as the Mad Muliah—or 
perhaps this nickname is the result of a transfer of qualities inherent in 
ourselves to others after the manner so common with drunkards. ‘That is 
indeed a pertinent query which may be best left to be answered when sobriety 
returns to that section of the British nation, which 1s now so inebriated 
with that noxious intoxicant commonly vended by drunken publicists and 
professional politicians under the name ot ‘ Imperialism.’ ’ 
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8. “Lord Kitchener set foot on Indian soil yesterday, Like the Viceroy, 


Arrival of Lord Kitchener 
in India and the question of 
the increase of white troops 
in the country, 

Voice of India (14), 29th 
Nov. 


our new Commander-in-Chief is young in experience 
but is gifted with some of the best qualities possessed 
by aborn ruler of men. ‘To the courage and intrepid- 
ity of the soldier he adds the cool-headedness of the 
statesman, ‘Though this is practically his first visit 
to India, he must have learnt a good deal about the 


country from Lord Cromer. He knows, at any rate, that India isa very 
poor country. Ascheme for adding largely to the number of our British 
army seems to be in the air. Will Lord Kitchener forgive us for asking to 
what extent the authorities want to go on increasing the white army, and to what 
avail? Will they add ten thousand, or twenty thousand, or fifty thousand British 
soldiers to their army ? Where is such a number to come from, when Great Britain 
herself stands in need of recruits? And, for India, even a hundred thousand 
more would be like another drop inthe ocean? Why not, instead, add to the 
efficiency of the Native army and improve its prospects, and have a 
subsidiary Indian Volunteer Corps? It seems to us that perhaps the most 
valuable source of strength to the Indian army has been hitherto neglecte., 
There are fighting classes in India who would fight well, both as regulars and 
volunteers, and to whom it is a matter both of interest and of duty to stand by 
their foreign rulers, But you cannot have these on the usualterms. Can Great 
Britain, however, rule India long without the latter’s consent and co-operation ? 
Who effected her so-called conquest? EKven assuming that India has been 
conquered, she has yet to be won. She must be governed by the law of love, 
not by the anarchy of distrust. India must feel happy at home before she can 
feel a genuine interest in the affairs of th» world-wide British Einpire.”’ 


9, “Mr, Chamberlain has started for South Africa to study the whole 


Departure of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi from Bombay with a 
view to be present in South 
Africa at the time of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit there. 

Gujarati (16), 23rd Nov., 
Eng. cols. 


situation on the spot. Our friend, Mr. Gandhi, who 
has been in Bombay for some months past, has been 
asked by wire by our countrymen there to start at 
once for South Africa. With his characteristic 
singleness of purpose and devotion to his cause, he has 
made up his mind to leave Bombay to-morrow. Mp. 
Gandhi isan unassuming gentleman. But his dogeed 


perseverance, sweet reasonableness and modesty cannot be too highly commend- 
ed. ‘here is no Indian so thoroughly convers:nt with the grievances of the 
Indian settlers as Mr. Gandhi, and we can well understand their anxiety to 
have him on the spot, when Mr. Chamberlain will be in South Africa to study 
for himself this question along with others,......... The whole country ought to be 
proud of the sincere and zealous work which Mr. Gandhi has hitherto done, 
We cordially wish Mr. Gandhi a safe voyage and complete success in the cause 
he has so patriotically espoused.”’ 


10. “It is gratifying to note that the Indian I’amine Union, not bein 


Further communication 
between the Indian Famine 
Union and Lord George 
Hamilton on the subject of 
an enquiry Into the condition 
of typical villages in India. 

Praja Bandhu (23), 231d 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


disappointed at the reply given by the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India regarding 
their prayer for an inquiry into the economical 
condition of a few typical Indian villages, have 
addressed a further communication to Lord Georse 
Hamilton on the same subject. In this communiea- 
tion it is urged that the Union do not desire to phe 
supplied with general statistical information about the 


whole Indian Empire. On the contrary, they desire and pray that the inquir 
proposed by them should be confined to the actual economic facts in connection 
with a few villages situated in the various famine tracts. The Union further 


pertinentl 


deeper into poverty of late years?’ ‘Tho question could not have been put 


v ask ‘Is it the case, or is it not, that the cultivator has been sink 


ing 
more 


directly and certainly demands an equally direct reply. The Union in their 
present communication reiterate their former prayer for inquiry after disposing of 
the objections raised against it by the Government of India, and we await with 
interest. what treatment is meted out to it by the Secretary of State for India 
Whatever may be the outcome of this correspondence, we believe we echo the 
views of our educated countrymen when we say that the noble band of dis- 
interested Englishmen, who have formed the Indian Famine Union, are entitled 
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to our deep and heartfelt gratitude in consoquence of their untiring efforts 

to ascertain the true economic condition of the Indian agriculturist with the 

object of finding out suitable remedies for bettering his present lot which is 
far from enviable.” 

11. Lord George Hamilton exultantly remarked the other day in 

Io yr]y | 19° " ttta ’ . 

Gommuiata ob Locd ones = ot atnens that India’s finances were showing rapid 

Hamilton’s speech during the Signs of improvement as testified by the large surplus 

recent debate on the Indian of twocrores and seventy laklis which the Govern- 


— in Parliament, v ment of India had been able to accumulate during 
(156), 24th Roe mec" the last few years. This might be a matter of gratifi- 


cation for the Government of India and the British 
authorities, but we, who live amidst the grim realities of Indian life and who 
witness from day to day the utter destitution to which the people have been 
reduced by the calamities of the last few years, know what value to attach to His 
Lordship’s optimistic conclusions about the condition of our country, If the 
Government have a large surplus on handin spite of recent calamities, why 
do they not permanently reduce some of the taxes which at presont press so 
heavily onthe masses in India? Instead of doing this, however, they intend 
to utilise the surplus in increasing the number of European troops in the 
country. Of course the measure is intended for the safety of the Indian people 
themselves and we do not object to it as such, but if it be necessary to increase 
the strength of the Indian army, why swetl the number of Kuropean troops 
only and not make a proportionate increase in the number of native troops as 
well? 


12. “It was a handsome but well-deserved tribute of praise which Lord 
Eulogy bestowed by the George Hamilton paid to Lord Curzon the other day. 
Secretary of State for India His Excellency’s example had infused fresh life and 
on Lord Curzon. vitality into every branch of administration; he had 
Prabhdt (45), 6th Nov., been fearless in exposing wrong and untiring in 
oe hunting down evils and advancing reforms; and he 
had taxed even his indefatigable powers of work to the detriment of his physique.’ 
While subscribing to most of what Lord George Hamilton said, one cannot help 
asking whether India nas received any substantial benefit during Lord Curzon’s 
regime. That some good has been wrought during the present administration 
cannot be denied. But it is equally unquestionable that serious defects in the 
administration remain unremedied, and that no reforms worth the name have been 
effected up till now. What a sad commentary does this fact furnish on the 
present system of administration? It must really be rotten to the core if 
even so able, so strong and so well-intentioned a Viceroy as Lord Curzon cannot 
reform it,”’ 


13. “Next to the intimation about the probable increase in the number 

. of British troops in India, the point which would 

_ fast igi (25), 29rd stteaet most attention in the speech of Lord George 
Roti SO Hamilton during the debate on the Indian Budget 
in Parliament is the tribute paid by His Lordship to the ability and energy 
displayed by Lord Curzon in conducting the alfairs of this huge Empire. 
Handsome as that tribute is, it by no means savours of eXaggeration.......... 
Lord Curzon has steered the ship of the State through seasons of unexampled 
storm and stress, with marvellous tact, patience, energy, and firmness of 
will, Whilst keeping a vigilant eye on the events happening abroad, he has 
inaugurated far-reaching and beneticial reforms in the internal administration 
of the country. Indeed, so unremitting and many-sided have been Lord Cur- 
zon’s labours during the past four years that our contemporary the 7’tmes of 
India cannot be said to exaggerate His Lordship’s services to the country, when 
it characterises them as ‘Superhuman.’ ‘The various reforms that he-has initiated 
will doubtless require some time to mature; and Sir Muncherjee Bhownagree 
did no more than echo the wish of the entire country when he urged, the other 
day, amid the cheers of his hearers in the House of Commons, that the term of 
the present Viceroy of India should be extended. Lord Curzon has not only 
inaugurated an era of important reforms in India but has also begun the work of so 
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consolidating the country as to make it a firm and an indispensable link in the 
chain of the Imperial system. It would be to the interest of England herself, 
no less than of India, if His Lordship’s term of office were extended.”’ 


14, “ Referring to Lord Curzon’s administration, the Secretary of State for 
India paid His Lordship a very high compliment. 

gs ral Lemmen. S571 There is no doubt that our popular Viceroy ‘has 
infused fresh life and vitality into every branch of the 

administration, has been fearless in exposing wrong and untiring in hunting 
down evil and advancing reforms even to the detriment of his health, in spite of his 
indefatigable powers of work.’ The thorough and efficient arrangements made 
under his close supervision in the matter of sending contingents from the 
Indian army to China and South Africa deserve the highest commendation. In 
connection with plagueand famine, too, he- has displayed an administrative 
capacity of the highest order. He is intent on introducing reforms in every 
branch of the administration. Only recently he bas fearlessly asserted the princi- 
ples of justice and humanity in punishing the 9th Lancers. It cannot be 
denied that India possesses at the present moment & most capable and impartial 
statesman at the helm of her affairs, It is, therefore, with the greatest satisfac- 
tion that we notice that Sir Muncherji M. Bhownagree urged in Parliament, 
amidst cheers, for the extension of Lord Curzon’s term of office; and it is not too 
much tosay that the Indian people will rejoice at such an extension. Tie only 
thing that mars to some extent the good work of His Lordship is the project 
of the Delhi Durbar on its present gigantic scale, which will not only compel some 
of the Native Princes to run into debt but also lead to the squandering of a large 


sum of money, which could be more profitably devoted towards diverse objects 
of public utility.” es 


i5. ‘In reply to a question put by our friend Mr Caine in the House of 

vommons the other day, asking the Secretary of State 

The question of the for India if he could enlighten him as to why the 

eg of bar-maids in orders issued by the Lieutenant-Governors of Burma 
,otels and refreshment-rooms | phigoipes 

= India. and Bengal prohibiting the employment of women 

Praja Band (28), 23rd as bar-maids in hotels were rescinded by His Excellency 

Nov., Eng. cols. the Viceroy, Lord George Hamilton said that the 

step was taken in consequence of there being legal 

difficulties in the way, but that with a view to invest Local Governments 


with the requisite legal powers it was under contemplation to amend the 


existing law. We believe this announcement will be welcomed by every one 
throughout this country. It is quite clear from the above reply that Lord 
George approves of the orders issued by the rulers of Bengal and Burma. 
In this connection we cannot but refer to the attitude taken up by the 
Bombay Government with regard to this subject with a feeling of regret. Our 
readers will remember that in reply to a question put by Sir Bhalchandra at a 
meeting of the local Legislative Council held in February last, he was told on 
behalf of the Bombay Government that it would not be justifiable to prohibit by 
law the employment of women as bar-maids as the occupation was perfectly reput- 
able in itself. Whatever the view of the Bombay Government about the 
occupation of bar-maids, the general opinion is that the employment of bar-maids 
in hotels encourages the vice of drinking and other kindred vices in no small 
measure. ‘This adverse public opinion has hitherto failed to bring the Bombay 
Government to a right perception of the evil, but we trust the recent pronounce- 
ment of the Secretary of State will have this effect. The advocates of the 
temperance movement would also do well to bring once more this particular 


grievance to the notice of the Bombay Government as well as to that of the 
Government of India.’ 


16. According to the view of the people of India, when a king dies his 
kingdom passes to his son by right of inheritance. 


Contrast between the ‘his view, however, is vitiated by one flaw, viz., 


Indian and the European 


conception of the relations it regards the kingdom, i.€., the subjects, the 
between a ruler and his sub. territory, &c,, as the private property of the king. 


jects. And it is now being superseded by the view of the 
_ Western nations, according to which a king holds _ his 
kingdom in virtue of a contract between him and his 


Kal (108), 28th Nov. 
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subjects entered into at the time of his coronation. Before the present King of 
England was crowned in August last, the Archbishop of Canterbury asked 
the representatives of the people whether they acknowledged him as their 
King. Here we have one element of the contract, viz., that of asking the 
consent of the people. The Archbishop next asked the King whether he would 
govern the people according to the laws and customs of the country and maintain 
the national religion. Here we have another element of the contract, viz., 
the conditions on which the king undertakes to rule the people. Now 
the object of the forthcoming Delhi Durbar is to establish a contract 
like theabove between the King or his representative, the Viceroy of India, 
on the one hand, and the people of India on the other. But will any ceremonies 
like the above be gone through on the occasion? Will our Shankaracharya 
be allowed to play the same rdle on the occasion as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury did at Westminster Abbey? We fear that this will not be the 
case. The question, therefore, arises, what would be the relation between the 
English and the people of this country? Is the country along with its 
people to be regarded mercly as the private property of the former just 
like cattle or sheep? But such anidea would be repugnant to the feelings 
of the English people themselves. ‘Thus, under the existing system, the 
relation between the Indians and their rulers, conforms neither to the Indian 
conception of right by inheritance nor to the Western idea of a contract 
between the king and his subjects. It is said above that the Indian view is no 
longer countenanced now-a-days. ‘The Western view has not yet taken firm 
root in this country, but might do so in course of time, A time will surely 
come when the King’s title to the throne will depend upon the consent of 
the Indians just as it does at present upcn the consent of the English. The 
realization of this hope, however, depends upon the exertions of the Indians 
themseives. They must remember that, as subjects of the English King, 
they are not, so to speak, the private property of the English people, but have 
the status and the rights of British subjects, But they sometimes appear 
to forget this fact. For instance, some people have prayed for remissioa of 
taxation, others for the prohibition of tiie slauzhter of kine in commemoration 
of the Delhi Durbar. They forget that the people need not pray to the king 
for any of these concessions, because as subjects they have a right to demand 
a redress of their grievances from him, If they do not safeguard their own 
rights, no one else will do it for them. | 


17. In our last four or five issues, we traced the changes which were 

- gradually brought about in the economic condition of 

Economic condition of our people since the establishment of the Hast India 
India under the bust Ind Conipany’s rule in India. We have already exposed 
Company and under the hia waist a tatauie 1; e the 6 ay 
peach Crown. pacious and iniquitous policy of the Company’s 
Kesari (112), 25th Nov, Officials, and we intend to-day to wind up our present 
series of articles on the subject with a brief retrospect 

of the events of the last century. It may safely be said that the economic 
condition of a people is entirely dependent upon the policy of Government. 
From the account given by us of the acts and policy of the Company’s oifivials 
till the commencement of the last century, it can hardly be said that they 
realised their responsibility, as rulers of India, of promoting the welfare of the 
people of this country, On the contrary, itseems from their policy that they 
looked upon the wealth of this country pretty much in the same light 1s dacoits 
look upon a large treasure discovered by them at a great distance from their 
homes. English historians dealing with the policy of the Company’s officials 
have tried to defend them on the ground that tuey hardly dreamt at the 
time that they were laying the foundations of a great Kmpire and that their 
shortcomings are therefore excusable. The wealth of this country was 
being steadily drained till the beginning of the last century in the shape 
of plunder, trade profits and salaries of officials, ‘The administration of the 
Company was placed upon a settled bisis at the close of tue eighteenth 
century, the Company’s offivials were prohibited from carrying on private 
trade, Courts were established for administering justice, and, above all, the boon 
of a permanent land settlement was exteuded to Bengal. But the good work 
thus begun was not continued during the next fifty years. On the contrary, 
laws fatal to the growth of India’s trade were passed, heavy duties were imposed 
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upon exports, and the import of English goods into India was steadily encouraged. 
All indigenous industries were thus ‘ruined, the wealth of the country was drained 
away, and even agriculture gradually declined in consequence of the periodic 
enhancements of land revenue, Government did nothing to encourage agri- 
culture during the last century. There have been a few more agricultural 
commodities produced i in the country, such as tea, colfee and indigo, but the 
cultivation of these is mainly in the hands of foreigne rs, India has yet to 
depend upon other countries for such commolities as silk or cotton of long staple, 
while she is still much behind other countries in respect of the application of 
scientific methods to agriculture. As regards indigenous arts and industries, the 
country presents a very pitiful spectacle, indeed! ‘These are literally crushed 
under the weight of the unequal competition with English manufactures which 
are supported ‘by capital drawn from India and conducted with the aid of steam. 
What is true of arts and industries is also true of trade. As soon as England 
was able to utilise the power of steam in the production of commodities, she 
had no fear of competing with hand-made goods and adopted a free trade policy, 
and all duties on articles imported from India were abolished. ‘The revolution 
in the methods of locomotion effected by steamers and railways gave a further 
impetus to England’s export trade with India. The Government of India passed 
directly from the East India Company to the British Crown in 1858 and if we 
take the trouble to inquire whether the British Government took any measures 
for encouraging Indian arts, Indian trade, and Indian agriculture, the result of 
such enquiry is sure to be disappointing for the most part. The land 
revenue policy inaugurated by the Company has continued almost unchanged 
to the present day. ‘The Company discarded the permanent settlement system 
in favour of a system of periodic settlements out of sheer greed, and it is strange 
the British Government should not have reverted to the former system. 
Nay, the Bombay Government went to the length of reducing the 
period for the revision of assessments from thirty years to one year | No 
attempt is made to introduce improved methods of agriculture into the 
country, nor are there any schools for imparting agricultural instruction on 
a scientific basis. (Government have also done nothing for the revival of arts 
and the question of technical education has not advanced beyond the paper 
stage. In respect of trade, it is true that the British Government does not pass 
unjust laws like the Court of Directors, but at the same time it does not conside 

it an injustice to levy excise duties on indian goods in the interests of the 
mill-owners of Manchester. In short, though the policy of spoliation which 
prevailed under the Company’s regime has been abandoned and though consider- 
able improvement has been effected in the administration of justice, ‘the British 
Government has taken no measures for improving the material condition of 
India. ‘here are other tests by which we can judge whether India’s economic 
condition has improved under the rule of the British Government. The public 
debt of India has risen from 50 million sterling in 1867 to 230 million sterling 
in 1900! If the increase in the national debt be a sign of material pros- 
perity, it may no doubt be said that India has prospered under Bricish rule. 
Side by side with the public debt, the drain of the country’s wealth has increased 
to such a formidable extent that it has been computed that 900 million sterling 
have been drained away from India to other countries during the last 30 
years! It isa miracle that India still survives after being subjected to such 
a terrible drain. If her material condition has to ve improved, radical reforms 
are necessary in the country’s administration and the policy of ‘ patches ’ should 
be forthwith abandoned. Our object in depicting the present economic ¢ondi- 
tion of India is to indicate to Government the various directions in which 
reform is necessary, and we hope that the people, too, will be induced to think 
earnestly on the subject after reading our present series of articles. A knowledge 
of the defects in the administration is beneficial alike to Government and to 
the people. 


18. A correspondent writes to the Kesart :—The Indian agriculturists are 

at present in a deplorable condition. During the last 

Stray comments on the thirty years there has been a constant rise in the 
tac Aba ogg of Indian price of agricultural produce, while the Government 
Kesari (112), 25th Nov. assessment on land has remained unchanged, In spite 


of this, the condition of our agriculturists has been 
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steadily deteriorating, because the profit accruing from the rise in the price 
of agricultural produce goes into the pockets of the money-lenders. The 
Government assessment falls due at harvest time when the prices of agricultural 
products are considerably lower than at other seasons, and as the assessment has 
to be paid without delay, the agriculturists are obliged to sell the produce of 
their fields at any price they can obtain and have thereby to sustain a serious 
loss. ‘The greater part ofthe lands belonging to the agricultural class has at 
present passed into the hands of money-lenders, who lease the lands again for 
cultivation totheir quondam debtors for fixed rents. The rents stipulated for 
are recovered by them in kind at harvest time. But as the price of agricultural 
produca is low at this period of the year, the agriculturist has to part witha 
larger amount of the field produce in payment of rent than he would have been 
obliged to do at any other time of the year. ‘The field labour, too, is dearer at 
harvest time than at any other time of the year. In this manner the cultivator 
has to part with almost the whole of his field produce and is able to retain for 
himself only a very small fraction thereof. This deplorable state of things 
cannot be remedied by the cultivators themselves, who are poor and ignorant 
and have no one to guide them. It, therefore, behoves our leaders to come to 
the help of the agriculturists. The old village system prevailing in India from 
time immemorial shows signs of breaking up under British rule, and if one 
visits an Indian village at the present day the scene that is presented there 
to one’s eyes is most pitiable. ‘The houses are mere hovels in a dilapidated 
condition. The inhabitants are half-starved and unemployed. The village 
authorities show no sympathy with the rayats in their sufferings and care more 
to win the good graces of Government officials. The rayats are regularly 
plundered by a number of petty oppressors such as the Police and other 
underlings of Government, and the law touts who set them by the ears and 
induce them to rush into litigation and thus rob them of their money. Every 
effort should be made, therefore, to prevent the break-up of the old village 
system. 


19. “As the reader knows we ara always reluctant to apply the word 
_ . ‘native’ to our countrymen; it is a highly offensive 
Comments on the s1sD' word, and bespeaks an assertion of superiority on the 
ficance of the word ‘natives. oe 
Phaniz (9), 2th Nov. part of one who employs it. In Africa and other 
uncivilized countries, the aborigines whom the white 
races are so commendably busy in exterminating for their own aggrandisement 
are contemptuously spoken of as ‘ natives’......... But an Englishman Visiting 
France or Italy will not speak of the French or Italians as ‘ natives.’ Thus 
the word ‘natives’ can only be applied by a superior race to an inferior and 
uncivilized people and it is scarcely right to employ the word in relation 
to the people of India who come from the Aryan stock and can boast of 
a civilisation which dates back far into the impenetrable mists of pre-historic 
antiquity, when European civilisation was a thing unknown. We ought, 
therefore, to look upon the word as aii epithet of opprobrium no less offensive 
than the words ‘ niggers’ and ‘ darkies.? And if we cannot prevent Europeans 
from applying the word to us we ought at least to have suflicient self-respect 
not to call ourselves ‘ natives.’ Hence it is that we are particularly pleased 
to find that whilst referring to the local Indian merchants’ association at a 
recent meeting of the Karachi Municipality, Mr. ‘Tahilram Khemehand, the 
President, protested against their calling themselves the ‘ native’ Merchants’ 
Association. ‘The Association should take the hint if they be wise in their 
generation.” 


20. ‘At last the veil which hung over the deep mystery, which led 
tgs the exemplary punishment inflicted on the 9th 
The 9th Lancers in dis- YT ancers has been lifted. Thanks to the indiscreet 


or Ge The Gavenimnant of advocacy of that well-known regiment in Parliament, 


India on the subject. the Government of India has been constrained to make 
» Kaiser-i-Hind (20), 23rd public the true facts of the case. That a regiment, 
Nov., bung. cols, which on divers fields of battle had won laurels for 


its bravery, should have displayed unparallel cowardice in times of peace is 
indeed most deplorable. And more deplorable still is the fact of the conspiracy 
which successfully bafiled the attempts made by the State, in the interests of law 
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and order, to find out the real culprits. Such a regiment, in spite of its gallant 
deeds and good name, fully deserved the exemplary punishment which has now 
been inflicted upon it. All India is exceedingly grateful to Lord Curzon’s 
Government for having courageously taken the only course open to it witha 
view tostamping out this sort of brutal crime, which has grown exceedingly 
common in the country and which has scandalised all lovers of justice whether 
in Europe or India owing to the perfunctory way in which it was invariably 
punished,” 


91. “There are occasions when the position of an Indian Viceroy becomes 
extremely delicate and full of embarrassments. <A 
Gujardti (16), 28rd Nov., gtrong-minded and justice-loving Viceroy is pressed 
Eng. cols.; Indian Soctal an} Ferre O tua a fair-v) 
Reformer (5), 23rd Nov. on one side by considerations of justice and fair-play 
no less than by those of sympathy and humanity, 
whilst on the other, he is equally, if not more, pressed by considerations of 
vested interests, racial pride and the prestige of the ruling caste.......... 
Lord Curzon shortly after bis arrival had to deal with the Rangoon 
outrage case. How those concerned in it were dealt with by the Viceroy 
isa matter of history. It is positively certain that but for the courageous 
intervention of Lord Curzon the case would never have been sifted to the 
bottom, The case of the 9th Lancers, a discussion on which was unwisely 
raised recently in Parliament, is another striking instance of the courage 
shown by Lord Curzon in putting down a.spirit which has been allow- 
ed to silently grow up without any earnest efforts being made to check 
Hissisavesss The British soldier in India is a very much pampered and 
fondled creature. He is intelligent enough to note the treatment accorded 
to natives by his countrymen in a thousand and one matters. He well knows that 
even a first-class native passenger can be assaulted or driven out of a railway 
compartment by a European with impunity. He knows that his word or that of 
his comrades receives more credence ina court of law than the evidence of native 
witnesses which can always be effectively damned by citing sweeping passages 
from Macaulay to an English jury. Isit any wonder that British soldiers should 
so often go wrong in India? Lord Curzon has courageously resolved to do his 
duty in a manner worthy of all praise. There are clear symptoms that at least 
some leading Anglo-Indian papers are not going to stand by his side on the 
present occasion. But as truly remarked by Lord George Hamilton, His Excel- 
lency bas not shrunk from doing what he thought it to be his duty and 
from fearlessly upholding the cause of justice. Lord Curzon might succeed 
for a time in putting a healthy curb upon the tendency to treat native life with 
scanty regard. But he is not likely to be succeeded by a Viceroy of his calibre 
and courage, and we feel that the roots of the mischief which are not upon the 
surface but lie deeper below cannot be effectually dealt with by treating 
individual instances with stera impartiality but by a general change in the 
attitude of Europeans, whether official or non-oflicial, towards the people of India. 
Here lies the hope of genuine improvement inthe present state of relations 
between Europeans and natives, But this does not rest with Lord Curzon 
alone. So far as he himself is concerned, his attitade towards native 
communities has never been disfigured by any exhibition of that provoking 
insolence and intolerance which often pass for administrative courage and 
capacity in India, and the spirit in which he has dealt with the case of the 9th 
Lancers is cne more signal proof of the high ideal he has set before himself 
in the performance of his duties as a Viceroy.” |The Indian Social Reformer, 
writing on the same subject, hopes that the punishment inflicted on the 


regiment by Lord Curzon will havea valuable moral effect on the soldiers 
stationed in India,] 


22. “The hub-bub created by the apologists of the 9th Lancers shows to 


what extent a wave of misdirected enthusias 
- thai. — (25), 28rd nay help to make a mountain of a mole-hill, A 
° number of questions were put to the Secretary of 
State on the subject, last week ; and Lord George Hamilton’s replies were not 
only to the point but as firm and convincing as could be desired. Though we 
all share the regret felt by Colonel Legge aud others, at a whole regiment 


having to suffer for the crime of one or two ruffians, it is hard to see how the 
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authorities could have let the matter drop without taking notice of the 
incident in the manner they have done,......... A little reflection will 
help to convince the friends of the regiment that the step taken by Lord 
Curzon was not only imperative as an act of justice but also as a measure of 
discipline, andin taking it the Viceroy and his advisers—among whom the 
military authorities must be included—have acted as the best friends of the 
British army and as wise and far-sighted guardians of British prestige in India.” 


23. The same paper writes elsewhere :—“The Government of India have, 
in consequence of the agitation made by the friends of 
wong coin» 74 the 9th Lancers in and out of Parliament, deemed it 


necessary to issue an official communique on the 
subject. No one who takes the trouble of reading it can fail to be convinced 


of the ‘ cruel and senseless crime’ as the Government terms it, committed by 
one or more soldiers belonging to the regiment, of the indifference evinced by 
the regimental authorities in detecting the culprits, and of the Justice of the 
punishment inflicted on the regiment by Lord Curzon’s Government, The 
Government of India would seem to have dealt, on the whole, more leniently 
with the regiment than the military authorities themselves thought necessary ; 
and this ought to satisfy those members of the House of Commons who are 
trying to raise a storm against the Government’s action. It is really gratifying 


to find that Lord Curzon is deter:sincd te put down such brutal crimes with a 
strong hand.” 


24, ** A readiness to take the public into confidence is one of the marked 
sy dis gaa uel traits in the character of Lord Curzon’s administration ; 
ton sh Bi and the frank and manly statement of tacts bearing 
on the case of the 9th Lancers is probably the most 
notable instance in point. By this means the Government of India have 
given the most effective answer to their influential critios in the Press and in 
Parliament. It is a matter for thankfulness that in this case, as in the case of the 
oor Burmese woman ill-treated by some British soldiers, the higher military 
authorities have co-operated with the head of the administration in vindicating 
the majesty of the law. Indeed, we see it stated in the present case that the 
initiative was taken by the military authorities, who went th; length of 
suggesting that the offending regiment should be deprived of the privilege of 
attending the Delhi Durbar by way of further punishment. All ho .our to them 
for the suggestion, which the Government of India mercifully declined to accept. 
- The decision in this case has had a most salutary effect, and will prove more and 
more effective as time goes on. - India feels grateful to Lord George Hamilton 
for the firm attitude he has assumed in the matter. As to the Viceroy, we 
cannot do better than echo the sentiment of the Daily News, which says 
that ‘ Lord Curzon’s countrymen will be proud of him for the stand he has 
made for conscience and humanity.” He has fought gallantly to vindicate the 
sanctity of human life, which remains the same under every colour and in every 
clime. One such good fight on behalf of the poor and the helpless is greater 
in its moral than half a dozen victories in the field of battle,” 


25. ‘When Lord Curzon issued his orders for punishing the 9th Lancers 
as @ body for harbouring acriminal in their ranks, 
no reasonable man could have held that the punish- 
ment was inflicted without sufficient investigation. 
For it is an open secret in this country that a Kuropean culprit, who ill-treats 
a native, gets every benefit that can be accorded to him under the Jaw and 
has more than the full benefit of doub', At every stage of the proceedings, 
if any aro at all taken against a European offender, he has hundreds of 
loop-holes through which he might escape with impunity. There is the 
Police, who either are unwilling or dare not proceed against him, there 
are witnesses who find it difficult to identify a European, especially when 
he wears a uniform, there are Magistrates who are favourably inclined 
to a fellow-countryman in trouble, there are doctors who invariably liglit 
upon an enlarged spleen of the murdered native, and above all, there. is 
the European jury which is pledged not to lower the prestige of Kuropeans 
by pronouncing a fellow-countryman guilty; in fact, the conviction of a 
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Sudhdarak (41), 24th Nov., 
Eng. cols. 
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European for maltreating and even murdering a native is such a rare 
occurrence that it always excites more than ordinary interest in the public mind. 
Nor are Europeans themselves ignorant of the advantages they enjoy in India 
with respect to criminal law. When, therefore, a whole regiment has been 
punished, it is not difficult to imagine that the Viceroy must have made a 
careful investigation before putting it under disgrace. The spirit of intolerance, 
however, which is generally roused by the conviction of a European by a jury 
composed of his peers for injuring a native, was roused both in this country 
and in England, making it imperative on the Viceroy to disclose in all 
its ugly nakedness the brutal crime and its abetment, and also the judgment 
of the highest military authorities in the matter. The result is that the 
agitation in favour of the condemned regiment has collapsed entirely. We are 
thankful to the Viceroy for his unique courage in dealing with the matter with 
becoming gravity. We hope the punishment will teach a much-needed lesson 
to British soldiers, ard that brutal assaults committed by them upon defenceless 
natives will be less frequent in future,”’ 


26. “In spite of the frm attitude taken up by. the Secretary of State for 
____ India, the agitation in England concerning the case 
_ Dayan F perigee : ‘th of the 9th Lancers is gaining in strength every day. 
ay, OTH rsa “aa "And no wonder, as the regiment numbers amongst its 
: officers the sons, brothers or near relations of Dukes, 
Marquises and other important personages.,......... The officers of the regiment 
have almost voluntarily become the abettors and participators in this ‘ cruel 
and senseless crime,’ as the Government circular calls it, by neglecting to 
take prompt action and handing over the criminals to the civil authorities. 
Although we grant that the Government of Lord Curzon has done much 
more than any previous Government in taking severe notice of the out 
rageous assaults on Indians by soldiers, we cannot say that we are satisfied with 
their action in the present case. If the Government are morally convinced 
that the murderers of Atu are men from the 9th Lancers, the punishment in- 
flicted on the regiment appears to be miserably inadequate when compared 
with the gravity of the crime. And in addition to this the Government did all 
in their power to withhold the information from the public. But we are 
grateful even for small mercies and hope that the hubbub raised in England 
over the affair will not compel Lord George Hamilton to eat the humble pie and 
revoke the punishment now inflicted.” [The Dnydnodaya writes :—“ The posi- 
tion which Lord George Hamilton has taken up regarding the 9th Lancers is 
one that is most satisfactory. A human brute in the regiment had kicked a 
coolie to death. No proper investigation was held, Soon after another native 
was killed by a Lancer. The military authorities then took up the matter, and 
as the accused could not be identified inflicted a collective punishment on the 
whole regiment. In spite of adverse criticism, and the demand foran independ- 
ent inquiry made in Parliament, Lord George Haimilton has maintained a firm 
attitude, for which he cannot be too warmly congratulated.” | 


27. “The statement made by the Government of India in recard to their 
-, action in the case of the 9th Lancers confirms, if 
anything, the justification of the punishment which is 
objecied to by a section of the Anglo-Indian Press 
and which has created a great agitation even in England. ‘The penalties 
are, we are told, subject to the discovery of the guilty person or persons, and 
were in fact recommended by the military authorities as a disciplinary measure, 
We only regret that the statement now issued to the public was not published 
by the Government of India earlier and before their action evoked a storm of 
abuse.” | 


Gujurdt Mstra (17), 28rd 


Nov., Eng, cols. 


2s. It appears from the official communique that some men of the 9th 
Lancers perpetrated a brutal assault on a native cook 

Bombay Samachar (53), because the latter was unable to procure for them a 
22nd - a J —— mene prostitute. This considerably ageravates the offence of 
alg ee the soldiers from the oriental point of view. Those who 
object to drastic puniskment being inflicted upon the 


entire regiment for a crime committed by one or two men belonging to it, should 
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remember that during Lord Sandhurst’s regime a punitive police post was 
imposed on Poona and the cost thereof levied from the inhabitants of the city, 
simply because one or two fanatics took it into their heads to murder a Euro- 
pean officer. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed and the Deshi Mitra highly approve of the 
action of Lord Curzon in inflicting’an exemplary punishment on the 9th Lancers 
and observe that such acts of strict and impartial Justice serve to ensure the 
stability of British rule in India. } ; 


29. Englishmen have a rooted contempt “ the black races, whom they look 
down upon as uncivilised, and Anglo-Indians especiall 

Beene (10) 2s penn contempt in a sired ania It i 
prominently displayed by Enzlish officers, white planters, and European Judges 
and juries. Under these circumstances, it is needless to say, in what estimation 
natives are held by British soldiers, who are recruited from the lowest classes of 
English society. The brutal assault committed by some five or six British 
soldiers upon Dr. Sarkar on a public road and which terminated in the death 
of the latter is known to every one; soalso the outrage perpetrated upon a 
Burmese woman at Rangoon and the dodges resorted to during the investigation 
of the crime are matters of common knowledge. A similar assault was perpe- 
trated by some soldiers at Sialkot in April last. Inquiry was made twice or 
thrice into the case, but as the offender was not detected, Lord Curzon 
inflicted a severe penalty on the whole regiment. The matter excited a 
good deal of agitation in England and Mr. Balfour was obliged to give 
one more day to the Indian Budget debate, so as to give an opportunity 
for a discussion of the case in Parliament. Some Anglo-Indian papers, too, 
challenged the Government to publish full particulars of the case, and 
Lord Curzon, in response to this challenge, has issued an official communique 
on the subject. The infliction of punishment on the entire regiment 
has evidently produced some effect, as the regimental authorities have already 
intimated to Government that one of the offenders has been identified and that 
there are reasonable suspicions’ against the other. Lord Curzon has 
determined to put down with a strong hand such dastardly attacks upon 
defenceless natives by European soldiers. The punishment inflicted by His 
Excellency on the 9th Lancers is generally considered to be much milder in 
comparison with the penalty imposed upon the two soldiers who were found 
guilty of stealing the medals of some Indian sepoys who had gone to 
England for the Coronation. The intention of the Government of India to 
keep the whole case a secret as far as possible is also noteworthy. It is satis- 
factory to note, however, that they have now announced their fixed determina- 
tion to bring the offenders in such cases severely to book. 


30. It is greatly to be regretted that the disciplinary measures adopted 
: , by Lord Curzon in respect of the 9th Lancers should 
_ Native Optnion (39), 23rd aye provoked the ire of some of our Anglo-Indian 
Nov.; Satya Shodhak (139), ; 5 
23rd Nov. contemporaries and led them to utter a note of warn- 
ing that the severity of the sentence inflicted on the 
entire regiment might engender discontent and prove subversive of discipline 
among British troops in India and at the same time prevent the growth ofa 
feeling of sympathy between British soldiers and natives. Happily Lord Curzon 
is not a man to be deterred from pursuing the path of justice by such idle 
admonitions. But do our Anglo-Indian contemporaries seriously mean to suggest 
that stern disciplinary measures will tend to weaken discipline ? If so, why 
not try to encourage discipline among British soldiers by rewarding those who 
happen to be guilty of murdering natives? |The Satya Shodhak makes similar 
remarks, 


81. The Punch Bahdédur warmly praises the Viceroy for his action 
in disgracing the 9th Lancers and remarks :— ‘the 
present Viceroy 1s really a protector of the poor 
and a sincere well-wisher of the country. Prior to 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, the Huropeans in this country used to treat the 
natives—no matter whether they were peasants or princes—just as if they were 
somany pariah dogs. But His Lordship has brought the Europeans to a more 


Bombay Punch Bahadur 
(156), 24th Nov. 
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reasonable frame of mind so that the days, when European soldiers could out- 
rage the honour of native women or kick natives to death with impunity are 
now gone for ever. The latest instance in which Lord Curzon has evinced his 
anxiety to hold the scales even in administering justice between natives and 
Europeans is furnished by the case of the 9th Lancers. It is gratifying to 
note that the disciplinary measures which the Viceroy has thought fit to take 
in this case have the full support and approval of the Secretary of State for 
India. The statement made on the subject in Parliament by Lord George 
Hamilton leaves very little to be desired and marks a salutary change in the 
attitude of the highest authorities entrusted with the government of this country 
in respect of cases between Europeans and natives. 


32. The Sultdn-ul-Akhbér commenting on the same subject observes :— 

The question of the disgrace inflicted by the Viceroy 

D Sultan-w-Akhba'r (159); on the 9th Lancers has been finally set at rest by the 

esht Mitra (56), 27th Nov. ; ; ; . 

Gadgadat (60), 23rd Nov, elaborate communique issued on the subject by the 
Government of India. The document shows that 

the punishment meted out to the regiment was by no means more severe than 
the circumstances of the case warranted. The vigorous action taken by His 
Excellency in the matter is sure to meet with the approval of all lovers of 
justice in this country, and we are sure its effect will be to put a stop to the 
reckless assaults so frequently made of late by European soldiers upon natives, 
I'he disgrace, however, which has been inflicted upon so distinguished a regiment 
as the 9th Lancers has created quite a sensation in England, and questions on 
the subject were asked by friends of the regiment in Parliament, but the 
Secretary of State’s replies to these were marked by firmness and a strict 
sense of justice. The case affords one more illustration of the Viceroy’s 
keen sense of justice and of his anxiety to protect defenceless natives from wanton 
assaults at the hands of Europeans. [The Deshi Mitra and the Gadgaddat 
also make similar comments. The latter paper seems to be misinformed as to 
the actual facts of the case, for while mentioning the particulars thereof, it 


observes that the soldiers of the regiment behaved in a most shameful manner 
towards a native woman. | 


33. We are afraid the punishment inflicted by the Viceroy on the 9th 


Lancers does not fully meet the requirements of the 
Pgs ae EO TO al poate that no leave except on 
medical certificate shall be granted to members of 
the regiment until the 1st June 1903. We are ata loss to understand how 
this will operate as anything like a serious hardship on the real culprit or 
prevent him from getting leave by feigning illness, Again, the posting of 
sentries on buildings belonging to a regiment is very common in India and is 
not likely to be felt as an indignity by the 9th Lancers. It was incumbent 
on Government, in our opinion, to have taken more severe notice of the conduct of 
the regiment, and we think they would have done well in cdhering to their 
original intention tocast a public stigma onthe corps by not allowing it to 
take part in the military manceuvres at Delhi. 


34. “ We very much fear that it will be a long time yet before the case of 
Poona Observer (10), 28th the 9th Lancers is allowed to rest where it is at 
Nov. present. The punishment of the whole regiment on 
, | evidence, which is, at best, of a presumptive character, 
has aroused general indiguation, especially as a draft of the regiment which 
was on the high seas at the time the alleged outrage occurred has also been 
included in the punishment The whole-hearted sympathy of all India is 
with the Viceroy in his endeavour to protect the natives, but justice must not 
be strained too far. In this case the evidence is merely of a presumptive 
character and it is believed that Atu, the native in question, was in reality 
maltreated by fellow-natives in one of the many affrays which occur among 
labourers in search of work on the arrival of a new regiment at a station 
This theory is supported by the fact that as the regiment had just arrived at 
Sialkot, new cooks and other servants had been taken on and that there were 
many disappointed applicants for employment hanging about the barracks......++. - 
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It is not uncommon in this country to make an attempt to place the crime of 


ill-treating a native at the door of British troops, and Lord Curzon seems to 
have swallowed the bait and come to his decision in the matter in utter disregard 
of the counsel of his advisers who know the natives thoroughly......... Whether 
a 9th Lancer committed the crime or not the punishment is certainly too 
drastic.” [In its issue of the 26th October the paper makes similar remarks 
and observes that there can be no justification for inflicting punishment on the 
whole regiment because one or two men belonging to it have committed a crime. ] 


35. “Ifin an ebullition of temper a soldier strikes an unfortunate native, 
everybody deplores the fact, especially if fatal 
consequences ensue, If it is possible to find the 
culprit he should be properly punished. About 
that everybody is agreed. But a difference of opinion arises when people 
who had no more to do with the case than the man in the moon, are called 
upon to suffer for if.......... It would bea desirable thing if some further 
inquiry took place into the case of the 9th Lancers so as to wipe away the slur 
cast upon the regiment, but, in any case, the punishment of a whole regiment 


Daily Telegraph and Deccan 
Herald (3), 25th Nov. 


for the crime of one or two men belonging to it seems according to modern ideas - 


too flagrant to be justifiable.”’ 


386. It appears from the recently published Administration and Census 
. Reports of the Rajputéna States that the latter have 
Alleged inutility of the suffered much from the recent famines. Lord Curzon 
tours undertaken by Viceroys ig now making a tour through Réjputéna, but the 
ee 03rd Nov, Splendid receptions accorded to His Excellency every- 
where cannot give him any idea of the real condition 
of the States of that province, It is very unfortunate that our people are in the 
habit of spending money lavishly on the occasion of the visits of Viceroys and 
Governors, The present financial condition of some of the States in RAjputina 
is extremely unsatisfactory, but this will not prevent the Chiefs from spending 
vast sums of money on the reception of the Viceroy in their respective States 
and on their own visit to Delhi on the occasion of the forthcoming Coronation 
Durbar. The Chiefs appear to be ignorant of the adage “ Cut your coat 
according to the cloth,” The object of Viceroys and Governors in making tours 
through the country is to ascertain the real condition of the people. But this 
object is sure to be defeated if the people instead of representing their real condition 
to these high functionaries receive them ina grandstyle. The method resorted 
to by our kings in ancient times for ascertaining the condition of their subjects 
was far different from that of our Viceroys and Governors. ‘The former used to 
travel in their kingdoms incognito and could easily ascertain the condition of the 
different classes of their subjects. But in modern days, the visit of a big 
official is announced several days beforehand ; he is accorded asplendid reception 
and reports that the condition of the country is highly flourishing ; nay, he even 
flatters himself that as he mixes with the people, he knows the country and its 
people better than the popular leaders do. So long ss this state of things 
continues it is impossible for the rayats to obtain any redress. 


97. ‘Tord Curzon has the tongue of an angel, His hand is made of iron. 
The most trifling speech of His Lordship is very 


Comments on Lord Cur- 


gon’s reply to the address of pleasant reading. No matter whether he wants to 


the Ajmere Municipality. marshal statistics, or vindicate the policy of the Gov- 
Shri Saydji Vejey (39)s ernment or propose a toast, he always does it so erace- 
22nd Nov., Eng. cols. fully that one’s mind is unconsciously drawn away 


‘ce of his speech to its artistic and literary beauty. How often have 
ghey te that his actions would be in accord with his words! 
People had built very high hopes on His Lordship's early speeches. It was confi- 
dently asserted that a brighter page in Indian History would be turned 
before he left these shores. No preceding Viceroy was better fitted by qualities 
of the head and heart to secure for himself an abiding place in the grateful 
memory of the Indians for years to come. | If he had the will, he could have 
shone in brighter glory than Lord Ripon himself. But as things are at present, 
his career seems destined to be meteor-like in its brilliancy. if the will be 
wanting, what can mere knowledge avail? To speak in plain terms, His 
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Lordship has not yet inaugurated one reform which will entitle him to such 
immortality as Lord Ripon enjoys. No doubt be has been working very 
hard. But has he reduced any of the taxes which press so heavily on the poor 
millions of India? Has he given them a larger share in the administration of 
the Indian Empire? Has he striven to remove the disabilities of the Indians 
in the Colonies, especially in South Africa? Has he endeavoured to develop 
native industries? We wish we were not called upon to answer these questions. 
But such are the questions which will ultimately determine His Lordship’s 
place in Indian History. Lord Curzon’s reply to the Ajmere Municipality 
on Tuesday last has given rise to the preceding reflections. Speaking generally 
of the reforms he has undertaken he said: ‘ Zhe sweat of my brow has 
gone into the foundations, but whether they have been well and truly laid or 
whether they will support a worthy superstructure will be determined by those 
who come after.’ We have never been behindhand in appreciat‘ng the work 
of Lord Curzon. No other Viceroy has taken a keener interest in the wonderful 
antiquities of India. But thisisa small thing as compared with others committed 
to his charge. All things have a relative value. Instead of devoting himself 
to that which is beautiful and grand, how much better would it be both for 
him and the people that he should take into account things which are useful 


and permanent. Otherwise the sweat of his brow will have only gone into 
sands.”’ 


38, ‘ Lord Curzon delivered, as usual, a very admirable speech in reply to 
ee nk “coe the address presented to him by the Ajmere Munici- 
a on (16), 23rd Nov., ality. It was a remarkable speech in one respect, 
because it referred to his own projected reforms, It 
was somewhat expressive of the feeling of weariness that comes upon an ardent 
worker who finds that the work before him is vast and requires to be vigorously 
carried on and completed by his successors. Lord Curzon has been indefatigable 
in his labours and we cannot but sympathise with His Excellency when he said 
that ‘ the sweat of my brow has gone into the foundations, but whether they have 
been well and truly laid or whether they will support a worthy superstructure 
willbe determined by those who come after” This is a very remarkable 
observation made by Lord Curzon upon hisown labours. The present Viceroy 
is entitled to the gratitude alike of Hindus as well as Muhammadans for the 
solicitude he has shown for the preservation of ancient monuments in India, In 
fact, he is the first Viceroy who has publicly and authoritatively recognised the 
principle of ‘State responsibility, State interest and State outlay’ in connection 
with the conservation of ancient monuments. Vandalism, neglect and PTUSS 
ignorance have so long wrought irretrievable mischief, But be it said to Lord 
Curzon’s lasting credit that his fine esthetic sense, his freedom from prejudice 
and his reverence for the noble and the beautiful, have led to the inauguration 
of a magnanimous policy which cannot fail to be gratefully ‘avpreciated 
throughout the country, Lord Curzon is the first Viceroy who has had the 
courage to remind Native Princes of their duty in the matter of encourag- 
ing Indian arts and warn them against spurious imitations and inferior products 
imported from abroad, ‘The warning deserves to be taken to heart not only by 
our Princes but by many of our countrymen in an inferior station of life.” — 


39. “There is something pathetic in the reference, made at Ajmere by 
Lord Curzon, to the reforms undertaken during his 

Rast Goftér (25), 28rd Viceroyalty and the fate which may be in store for 
Nov., Eng. cols. ee The time has indeed come when Lord 
Curzon, like those who have been watching the 

progress of his Viceroyalty, must pause and ask himself, ‘What will be the 
fate of these reforms? How far will they be adhered to, and carried out by 
those who come after?’ Continuity of policy is no doubt one of the chief 
features of the Indian Government and the reforms and innovations ine 
augurated by a Viceroy are in most instances adopted and followed during the 
regime of his successors. Considered in this light there can, of course, be no 
doubt as to the fate of the reforms which Lord Curzon and his colleazues have 
introduced, but much must depend on the spirit in which they are adopted 
by their successors, and here it is that an element of doubt enters into our 
calculations when we think of the future. Lord Curzon cannot but givea 
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thought now and then to what may becomsa of the reforms that he has. with 
such pains introduced into the policy and administration of the country. But he 
is not a man who would allow himself to be dismayed by considerations of the 
future. He has found out what reforms are urgent and necessary in the 
interests of the country, and he has boldly adopted them. He has done his own 
share of the work, and ‘must leave the rest to others and to time. No man, 
still less a political reformer, can answer for the wisdom and good sense of those 
who may succeed him, The utmost that he can do is to see, as Lord Curzon 
himself has said, that the sweat of his own brow goes into the foundations, and 
this done, there can be no help but to wait and watch whether they have been 
well and truly laid.’’ 


40, ‘In his reply to the adress of the Ajmere Municipality, Lord Curzon 
made an important reference to the subject of the 
preservation of the ancient monuments.of India....... It 
is to be hoped that His Lordship’s remarks on the 
subject will not fail to appeal to the future occupants of the Imperial masnad, 
and their advisers. Lord Curzon has not only done an important service to 
India by his firm resolve to preserve those ancient, historical monuments, but 
has also done a great and lasting service to England herseif. The vandalism of 
converting some of the finest buildings of the old ruling dynasties of India into 
barracks, and letting others decay owing to the ravages of time, did not speak 
well for the esthetic sense of His Excellenvy’s predecessors, and it was reserved 
for Lord Curzon to save his countrymen from farther reproach in the matter. 
Englishmen must themselves wish that His Excellency may not be succeeded 
by a Viceroy, who forgets his duty in this respect, or is tempted to go back 
from a policy dictated alike by good sense and good taste,”’ 


Rast Goftadr (25), 23rd 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


41. ‘* The Police Commission is now touring in Bengal. The officials of 

_ the province have given their evidences in a straight- 
Proceedings of the Police forward and unhesitating manner ; oniy their picture 
sr ar wg (8), 23rd Nov. Of the force is too flattering. The sum total of their 
evidence is that the Police are faultless and flawless. 

On the other hand, the non-oificials are ceaselessly clamouring that the Police 
do not possess the confidence of the public and that none of the mambers of the 
force, from the lowest to the topmost rung of the ladder, is fully competent to 
discharge his functions. They have thus given their unyualified support to the 
view of the late Lieutsnant-Governor of Bgai, Sir John Woodburn, who opined 
that the Police force in allits grades required overiauiing ant thorough 
reformation. From this conflicting mass of evidence, the Commissioners have 
to extract sound and common-sense conclusions, and make suggestions for 
reform, which is not a light matter. Matters being as they are, we think it is the 
duty of every political association in the country to mike preparations bsfore- 
hand for the reception of the Commission and confront them with such witnesses 
as are quite au fait with the administration and the internal working of the 
Police, and know all their defects. Such witnesses should fearlessly piace b:fore 
the Commission popular complaints against the Police and should also suggest 
any reforms they may consider desirable or necessary in the constitution of the 


force.’’ 


42. ‘ We welcome with pleasure a modification made by the Government 
6) of India in the rules for graating pensions to Govern- 
oe ee eee ment servants. Pensions which were hitherto calcu- 
Py pesca adhere slculating lated on the basis of the average pay for the last 
the pensions of retiring five years drawn by a Government servant prior to 
public servants. ee his retirement will now be calculated only on the 
Gujardt Mitra (17), 43rd - average of the last three years preceding his retirement. 
Noy., King. cols.; Deshabhukta Tie 2 ee ' 
Ba uis reduction in the period from five to three years 
(15), 25th Nov. , 
will be specially welcomed by those servants of 
Government whose term of service will shortly expire. Tne concession will 
also be greatly appreciated by a large class of public servants in receipt of low 
stipends, to whom an increase, however small in their pension, would prove 
materially helpful in their days of retirement. His Excellency Lord Curzon, 


than whom none knows better the needs of a patient and hard-worked class of 
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oe servants, will have his name associated foar all time with this small but 
ighly beneficent reform, which has been brought about solely through his 
exertions.” [The Deshabhakta makes similar remarks. | 


43. The Punjéb Government undertook in August last a gigantic inocula- 
tion campaign in that province with a view to prevent 
_ Alleged tragic effects of an outbreak of the disease in the immediate vicinity 
agi in a village in of Delhi at the time of the Coronation Durbar and 
Kesar: (112), 25th Nov. to prevent the possibility of any infection being carried 
to Europe or America through the guests invited to 
the Durbar. A number of highly paid European doctors were imported from 
England and some native doctors were also engaged on a low salary. It was 
under contemplation to inoculate a population of 65 lakhs in five months 
with the aid of 37 European and 35 native operators! This meant an average 
of 700 inoculations per day by each operator. We had gloomy forebodings 
that with such a rapid rate of inoculation very serious mistakes would be 
committed through the carelessness of the inoculators, and our forebodings 
have proved truly prophetic. The Vribune of 18th November and some sub- 
sequent issues of that paper contain details of the disastrous results which 
followed the experiment of inoculating some 25 principal inhabitants of a 
certain village in the Punjab, The Tehsildar took with him one day one of the 
English doctors imported from England and went to Mulkowal with a number 
of ‘ lumberdars,’ &c. The inhabitants fled from their homes at the sight of the 
Tehsildar and the inoculator, but returned at night. The Tehsildar then began 
to ‘induce’ them to submit to inoculation. They at last yielded to this 
‘inducement,’ which, we fancy, must have been accompanied by some sort 
of coercion, About 25 persons underwent the operation and no less than 21 
of these died in the course of the next four or five days. The persons who 
were inoculated were the bread-winners of their families. Some people think 
that they must have died through an overdose of the serum or through 
some other defect therein, as it appears that Dr. Haffkine was not able to supply 
a sufficient quantity of the serum, which had, in consequence, to be diluted by the 
operator, Whatever the cause of the tragedy, the fact remains that the careless- 
ness of the operator appointed by Government has thrown twenty families into 
profound grief. Itis the duty of Government to take severe notice of those 
who might be found guilty of carelessness in such a serious matter. It is 
heartless that inoculation, which is not found to he effective as a protection against 
plague after five or six months, should be compulsorily enforced in any rural 
area against the wishes of the people and that, too, in the most careless 
fashion, Jt is not to be expected that the people of other villages will 
be found to be as patient and law-abiding as the inhabitants of Mulkowal and 
it would be well in the interests of the people as well as of Government if the 
Punjab authorities were to bear this fact in mind in conducting their inocula- 
tion campaign, 


441, “A disquieting item of news comes to us from a rather unexpected 
Voice of India (14), 29th quarter. The /ribune, of Lahore, which honestly be- 
i lieved in the efficacy of plague inoculation, at any rate, 
as an experimental measure, now finds that the process 

has its pains and penalties, and may work havoc under certain conditions, With 
equal honesty, therefore, our contemporary faces the situation as recently 
disclosed in a remote hamlet named Mulkowal to the south-east of Gujarat in 
the Punjab. One fine morning, during last Devali, a European plague inoou- 
lator, under the protection of the native Tahsildar and other officials, went up 
to this happy little village with a tube of Haffkine’s serum, offering to inocu- 
late the villagers. The latter scent of the matter scampered off ‘ for 
dear life,’ some on horseback, others on foot. But the clever official guides 
asked the doctor and his staff to wait till the evening, when the frightened 
villagers would be sure to return. And return they did, but still refused to 
have the serum put into them. But they were somehow ‘ operated on,’ with 
the result that within a week the whole lot of them went to their eternal rest, 
to quote ourcontemporary’s words. The victims seem to have been young and 
healthy, and withal the bread-winners of their families. Their widows com- 


; 29 
plain that they were ‘inoculated ina batch, against their will,’ whereupon the 
Tribune justly calls upon the authorities to publish an official statement on 
the subject. But as sucha statement may take time, or may not at all be 
forthcoming, our contemporary himself gives particulars received from a number 
of what look like reliable correspondents, These particulars lead one to 
believe that some sort of coercion was used and further that either the 
serum employed was bad or that the victims were given an overdose of it, 
Virtually, then, as many as twenty-five strong, healthy villagers have 
‘fallen a sacrifice to the Government’s policy of experimenting.’ The 
Trilune writes bitterly of Mr. Haffkine and his serum, of the European in- 
oculator and his native guides; and it appeals to Government to provide for 
the widows and orphans of the twenty-five victims of their policy. Such, in 
brief, is the Mulkowal tragedy, and such are its lessons. We hope the author- 
ities may yet lay these to heart. We give them full credit for their good inten- 
tions. But so serious are the risks incidental to a system of wholesale and 
indiscriminate inoculation, and so apt is the system to be abused by the subor- 
dinate Executive ‘n a country where the bulk of the population are too timid 
to stand on their rights, that no responsible persou can advocate the scheme in 
its present form.”’ 


45, Itisa happy idea of the Governor of Madras to pay surprise visits 
to villages with a view to obtain first-hand inform- 
Approval of the policy ation about the real condition and grievances of the 
adopted by the Governorof pavats, His Excellency has already carried out 
Maras eer eae the idea to some extent and has personally inquired 
rayats in their own villages. gd Pp y inquire 
Shubha Suchak (139), 21st into the condition of therayats of a few villages. 
Nov. Such an inquiry is bound to produce valuable results, 
inasmuch as it tends to bring the Head of the Pro- 
vincial Administration into close touch with the condition of the people 
committed to his care and has a salutary effect upon the high-handed practices of 
some of the subordinate Executive, who fear an exposure of their vagaries 
and are thus put upon their best behaviour. [Some other papers also write 
approvingly of the policy adopted by Lord Ampthill of interviewing rayats 
in their own villages with a view to obtaint first-hand information about 
their grievances, and commend this practice for acceptince at the hands of other 


Provincial Governors. | 


46. The Dhandhuka Taluka of Ahmedabad District has been suffering 
from a succession Of calamitous seasons for the last 

_, four or five years and it appears from official reports 

Alleged miserable condition that partial famine prevails in the taluka even this 


f the agriculturists in the - ot - 
otis 4G. Sadek Pretend year. Yet the revenue olficers seem mercilessly bent 


abad). upon pouncing, like so many tigers, on the hard- 
Sansher Bahddur (74), 28th earned money of the rayats with a view to collect the 
Nove land revenue. To us it is simply incomprehensible 


how the cultivators can afford to pay their dues to Government, when they have 
barely got enough to maintain themselves and their families. The higher 
officers no doubt are benevolently disposed towards the rayats, but they have to 
depend for information about the state of the crops and the ability of the 
cultivators to pay, upon the reports of subordinate officials which are not in- 
frequently misleading. As if to fill the cup of the people’s miseries to the brim, 
plague has recently broken out in Dholera, one of the principal villages in the 
taluka and is rapidly spreading to other villages in the neighbourhood owing 
to the laxity of the local authorities in taking suitable precautionary measures, 
The people in the infected villages urgently stand in need of medical 
relief and we would strongly recommend the local authorities to make prompt 
arrangements for mitigating the sufferings of the plague-stricken population, 


47, “The plague returns for Belgaum for the past week show 65 cases 

and 60 deaths in the city and 21 cases and 10 deaths 

Plague in Belgaum, in the cantonment. The Matriculation Examination 

” ae ad, eg “was held in the Government High School building 
ia while plague was raging in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and a peon who lived on the premises had just succumbed to the disease. 
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How many of the candidates carried infection to their homes it is hard to say, 
but the High School, which has already lost its able and popular first assistant, 
and a good many other assistant masters and about a hundred boys, was re-opened 
on the Monday following the Matriculation week, in spite of the dangerous 
condition of the locality, and in consequence a Brahmin boy aged 15 years, 
the son of the Head Clerk of the Sessions Court, caught the infection 
in his class-room and died two days after, but strange to say, the High School 
still remains open.” | 


48. ‘ Lord Northcote is at present touring in Gujarét. He has already 
visited Broach and Ahmedabad where, as 4 straight- 
Speeches made by Lord forward Englishman of excellent parliamentary train- 
Northcote during his recent ino and opposed to bureaucratic tyranny and official 
tour in Gujarat. ee ethno gh pe 11. of ati 
Kaiser-i-Hind (20), 23rd @Utocracy, of great vandour, and above ail, ol a 
Noy., ting. cols. and sympathetic heart, he did not hesitate to tell the 
peo le that he for one, as the head of the Government 
of the Presidency, was ‘not ashamed ’ to acknowledge the errors his Government 
had committed in its land revenue and famine policy. Nay, His Excellency 
added that his Government was prepared to turn over a new leaf in its revenue 
policy which would bear the impress of the stern lessons which public criticism had 
imparted toit. Sofarwell and good. We respectfully bow to Lord Northcote 
and warmly congratulate him on his candour and righteousness, But what of his 
narrow-minded, intolerant, nay vindictive, senior colleague? Judging from the 
columns of a contemporary, who has never failed to whitewash Mr. Monteath’s 
many serious and glaring administrative shortcomings, which outside India 
would never have been tolerated for a moment, it would seem that all the bene- 
volent and wise intentions of His Excellency may as well be writ in water. 
Anyhow let us wait and watch the new policy in its practical operation.” 


49. ‘*The speech delivered by His Excellency the Governor at Broach 
; deserves to be read and re-read, not only for the sym- — 
N get oh ee pathetic tone in which it is couched, but for the manly 
and candid confessions it makes as regards certain 
phases of the revenue policy of the Bombay Government. It is seldom that a 
Governor goes out of his way to acknowledge in public the mistakes of his 
administration, and Lord Northcote’s new departure may be taken as a proof of 
his desire to pave the way for a better understanding with the people and 
smooth the wheels of progress. Signs are not wanting that the calamities of 
the last few years have brought the ruling class and the ruled into closer touch 
with each other and that both are anxious to understand each other better. 
Lord Northcote may, indeed, be said to have held out the olive branch, and it 
would be the people’s own fault if they do not accept it in the spirit in which 
it is offered.” | 


50. “ Lord Northcote frankly admitted at Broach that a succession of bad 

. ., years had taught the Bombay Government lessons, 
enone of Indra (14), 29th which, we are Jed to infer, iis would not otherwise 
have learnt, and in his speech at Ahmedabad he 

announced that certain important proposals had been made to the Government 
of India for the introduction of reforms in our revenue system, The details 
of the scheme could not be divulged, but we gather from His Excellency’s 
speech that the main features of the proposed reform are: (1) there 
is to be an automatic system of suspension of assessment over whole 
areas that may be affected by the failure of rains or other calamities: 
(2) whether the year’s suspended revenue shall be collected in whole or in 
part, in the following year, will depend upon the charagter of the following 
season ; (3) under no circumstances will debts for assessments be allowed to 
hang indefinitely around the necks of the poorer cultivators.......... We 
suppose sack-cloth and ashes are not meant for Governments, and even when 
they repent of their past acts, they must protest that it would have been 
unstatesmanlike to have acted otherwise than they did. Lord Northcote plead- 
ed that the changes now proposed to be introduced could not be recommended 
earlier because, ‘ first, the hour of stress and famine was uot the time at which 
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it was possible to make sweeping changes; and secondly, the changes which 
are proposed are not such as could have been introduced withovt care and 
consideration.’ As to the first statement, all that we can say is that, if states- 
manship consists in shutting the stable after the horse is stolen, there are times 
when we should be happy without such statesmanship; and as regards the 
second statement, if nothing can be done without care and consideration, it must 


be said that in this particular instance the eggs have taken considerable time to 
hatch.”’ | | 


51. Inhisspeechesat Broach and Ahmedabad, Lord Northcote announc- 
Kesari (112), 25th Nov ed that the Local Government will in future adopt a 
So ‘new land revenue policy, He added that the people 
had come to know of the generous policy and good intentions of Government 
during the recent famine and that the authorities and the people were brought 
into closer relations with each other. His Excellency’s candid admission that 
Government had learnt some lessons from the famine will give general satisfac- 
tion. We have no desire to criticise that part of His Excellency’s speech in 
which he paid a tribute of praise to the Honourable Mr. Monteath and made 
somewhat mild though unwarranted allegations en passant against the Honour- 
able Mr. Parekh, who bad made untiring and disinterested efforts in placing the 
cause of the rayats before Government. Should there be unfortunately a failure 
of crops in future, Government will not hold an individual inquiry into the 
condition of each rayat but grant suspensions generally in respect of affected 
areas, the amount of remissions being subsequently determined on the basis of 
the crop out-turns for the next year and after an inquiry into the ability of 
each cultivator to pay his dues. The Local Government have submitted their 
proposals to the Supreme Government and will bring them into force after 
they are approved of. It is plain that the authorities will never give any credit 
for the impending changes in the land revenue system of the Local Government 
to the public who carried on an agitation on the subject or to the Honourable 
Mr. Parekh. But whoever deserves credit in the matter, it is satisfactory to 
learn that a long-continued injustice in the matter of the collection of land 
revenue is at last on the point of being partially redressed. 


52. Itis with great satisfaction that we mark a happy change in the 
policy of the Bombay Government. It appears from 

Mumbai Vaibhav (120), Lord Northcote’s speech at Broach that the need for 
25th sd ; gponeg ¢ Pre taking the people more fully into confidence and of 
(33) Foe! arp ee“ explaining to them the principles underlying the 
| actions and policy of Government has at last been 
realised at head-quarters. The Government of Lord Reay fully appreciated the 
necessity of taking the people into their confidence, but during the two regimes 
that followed, the policy pursued by Government was one of strict secrecy and 
evoked hostile criticism from the people, who were led to think that the authori- 
ties were wholly indifferent to public opinion. But we are glad to note that 
this policy of secrecy and reserve has quite recently undergone a healthy and 
wholesome change, and the people may confidently be relied upon to mark 
their appreciation of this change by co-operating with Government loyally in 
their endeavours to promote the well-being of the masses. ‘The policy of inviting 
free and frank discussion on all important problems of administration, which 
now-a-days finds favour with eminent statesmen like Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Curzon, has already had a salutary effect upon the public mind and we 
rejoice to learn that Lord Northcote, too, is willing to pursue the same wise 
course and take the people fully into his contidence. As regards the import- 
ant changes inthe Bombay land revenue system, foreshadowed by His Excel- 
lency, we are unable to form 4 definite idea of the proposed modifications in 
the absence of fuller details, but when we bear in mind that the Honourable 
Mr. Monteath is the author of the new scheme, proposed for acceptance by the 
Local Government to the Government of India, we cannot be very sanguine 
that the reforms will be radical and thorough-going. When the Land Record- 
of-Rights Bill becomes law, Government may take advantage of its provisions 
in bad years to exact the revenue from mortgagees and other well-to-do persons 
having a pecuniary interest in land. They may also try to collect revenue 
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from poor cultivators by threatening forfeiture of their holdings or a curtail- 
ment of their proprietary rights therein, as contemplated by the amended Land 
Revenue Code. If these are the features of the new scheme, we Can assure 
Government that the present depressed condition of the famine-stricken 


cultivators would in no way be ameliorated thereby. (The Sudhdrak and 
the Indu Prakdsh make sowewhat similar remarks. | 


53. Commenting on the death of a native alleged to have been caused by 


a European at Umballa, a correspondent of the 
Alleged death ofanative Jdm-e-Jahdnooma observes:—We are told that 


caused by a Huropean at 4 European at Umballa mistook a native for 
ge: ore pee (63), 4 deer and shot him dead! ‘he incident affords 
22nd Nov. "one more illustration of the keen sympathy which 


| Englishmen display towards their native fellow-sub- 
jects! The Europeans seem at present to have made a new discovery, viz,, 
that of murdering natives by mistaking them for beasts. By this ingenious 
device any native—even the talkative Congress patriot—can, 1t seems, be done to 
death by a European with impuulty. 


Native States. 


54, Under the heading “ Berar sacrificed at the altar of Imperialism ” 
Comments on the reported 97 Amraoti correspondent writes to” the Kal:—It is 
permanent transfer of Berar 4 matter for deep regret that His Highness the Nizam 
to the British Government. has at last signed the treaty whereby the province of 
Pn: haa Ph otay ‘io: Berar is permanently transferred to the Government 
oath Now, ” of India, The English have never been upright in 


their political dealings with the Native Chiefs and 
ever since Lord Dalhousie inaugurated his annexation policy, the independence 


of Native Chiefs has been constantly in danger. he methods of British diplo- 
macy however, in their outward aspect, have changed sincethe days of Lord 
Dalhousie, The polivy in the ascendant now-a-days is one of sweet words and 
one who can impose upon others by adopting this policy, takes rank as a 
great statesman, even though in doing so, truth and morality have to be cast 
to the winds. The regime of Lord Curzon promises to become memorable on 
account of his policy in respect of Berar and Indore. The people of this 
country once believed that India was for the Indians, but they are now begin- 
ning to perceive that this belief is delusive and that India is really for English- 
men. Lord Curzon is an eminent representative of this new school of diplomacy 
which seeks to despoil others of their territory by means of sweet words. But 
we ourselves are responsible for this state of things, and so long as we do not 
realize this fact, we must submit to any sort of treatment accorded to us. 
[Writing on the same subject the Mumbai Vaibhav says:—The most fertile 
province of His Highness the Nizam’s territury is permanently annexed to the 
British Empire. For this act the Viceroy will be praised by the entire British 
public, but the natives will deplore it and look upon it as unjust and high-handed, 
When Serar was taken over by the English 55 years ago, they had expressly 
promised to recognise in perpetuity His Highness the Nizam’s title thereto. 
They had also promised to pay to His Highness the surplus revenue of the 
province alter defraying the cost of administration and of the contingent 
maintained for the protection of His Highness the Nizam’s kingdom. This 
last-mentioned promise, however, has not been duly kept, owing to the extra- 
vagant administration of the province by the British. In view of the promises 
above referred to, the recent transfer of the province to the British Government 
is quite unjust. The inhabitants of the province will now feel the rigour 
of British rule like the people in British India proper, From past experience 
it may safely be predicted that the amount of 30 lakhs promised to be paid — 


annually by the British Government to His Highness the Nizam will eradually 
dwindle down to zero. | 


55. “We have received a number of letters on the subject of an heir 


The question of an heir to to the gadi of Sangli State ; but as most of them — 
oe gidi of the Sangli State, Telterate the views and arguments we have hitherto 


Mahrdtta (8), 28rd Nov, @dvanced, we do not think any useful purpose > 


will be served by publishing them. Some of ou: 


oo 


correspondents lay stress on the fact that it is the unanimous wish of the people 
in the Sangli State that the claims of the descendants of the late Bhau 
Saheb should receive due recognition, and that if this is not done, the people 
will be greatly displeased, and will regard it not only asa breach of faith 
towards the late Bhau Saheb, but as a violation of the principles of Hindu 
Law and treaty obligations,..\...... Others appeal to the general body of 
the 8. M. Chiefs and point out that it is not to their interests that any 
one of them should yield to the temptation of a small and selfish, though 
immediate, gain at the cost of a principle which constitutes one of the main planks 
of the platform on which they all stand. We may assure our readers, however, 
that so far as outward indications go, there is yet hope that Government will 
do justice in the matter and not give cause for the universal displeasure, which 


would inevitably result if the claims 


disregarded.”’ 


_ Apology tendered by the 
editor of the Sha&hu Vijay 
for publishing defamatory 
statements about Major 
Marriott, late Political Agent, 
Savantvadi. 

Shadhu Vuay (38), 27th 
Nov. 


of the descendants of Bhau Saheb be 


56. The Shdhu Vijay writes:—A letter from 
a Savantvadi correspondent, who styled himself 
“Shatrughna” (slayer of an enemy) was published 
in our issue of the 6th November. We are 
very sorry to find on enquiry that the allegations 
contained in the letter concerning Major Marriott 


were false and defamatory and therefore tender an 


apology to that officer. 


57. ‘A mass meeting of the Parsi ladies was held on Monday at Sorab 


A meeting of Parsi ladies 
recently held at Navsdri to 
protest against the imposi- 
tion of the income-tax in the 
Baroda State. 

Poona Observer (10), 27th 
Nov.; Jam-e-Jamshed (64), 
95th Nov. ; Akhbdr-e-Souda- 
gar (51), 26th Nov. 


Baug to protest against the income-tax levied by the 
Baroda authorities. The limit of taxable income is 
fixed at Rs. 100 and this low limit threatens to deprive 
the Parsi ladies of their means of subsistence by killing 
the only industry which they pursue, viz., that of 
weaving the sacred thread (Kusti), Great consterna- 
tion prevails on this account among the Parsi ladies of 
Navsari, A lady read a petition to be forwarded to the 
Gaekwar. Many speakers deplored their condition 


with pathos, and the meeting appointed one of their townsmen to approach the 
Maharani and the superior officers of the State on the subject.”” [The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar fully approve of the object of the above 
meeting and commend the public spirit displayed by the Parsi ladies of Navséri. 


Both the papers regard the income-tax levied in the Baroda State as extremely 
odious, especially as the limit of exemption from the tax is so low as Rs. 100,] 


Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


58, Preparations for celebrating the Coronation are progressing apace 


Comments on the progress 
of the preparations for the 


Coronation celebration at 
Kaira, 

Vishvadarshan (79), 20th 
Nov. 


in our town (Kaira). Our Khan Bahadurs and Rao 
Bahadurs, who are always desirous of being in 
evidence before the authorities and the public, 
are busy collecting subscriptions for a local celebra- 
fon on the day of the Coronation Durbar at Delhi. 
About Rs. 700 have been already collected by coercion 


and other questionable means, Fie upon these Khan 
Bahadurs and Rao Bahadurs, who with a view to self-glorifivation are not 
ashamed to go about begging subscriptions from the people for the Coronation 
fund. If these gentlemen. are animated by genuine loyalty towards the 
Sovereign, why do they not loosen their own purse strings and contribute 
their mite in a handsome manner to the Coronation fund ? 


59. We hear that the Principal of the Veter- 
saunas ol anianad sat ta inary College, Lahore, is giving demonstrations in 
the Veterinary College, anatomy by dissecting the carcasses of cows and 
Lahore, for purposes of pigs in his classes for the purpose. Apparently the 
anatomical demonstration. § Jearned Principal seems to have forgotten the causes 


aes Sersit Vijay (27), which brought about the Mutiny of 1897 ! 
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60, A correspondent from Nadiad writes as follows to the Praja Bandhu :— 
Our town is full of enthusiasm just at present for the 
Collection of funds forthe Congress. A public meeting was held on the 6th 
nuh ea Nadiéd and instant under the presidency of Mr. Govardhanram 
Praja Bandhu (23), 28rd Madbavram, who explained the aims and objects of 
Nov. the Congress movement. The meeting was largely 
attended and Rs. 145 were subscribed on the spot. 
From the report read before the meeting by Mr. Kishanlal Vakil, Secretary 
to the Local Congress Committee, it appears that Rs, 800 had been subscribed 
prior to the date on which the meeting was held. There is every likelihood that 
the local subscriptions will eventually swell to a handsome figure. Delegates 
for the Congress at Ahmedabad were also elected at the meeting. [Another 
correspondent of the same paper writing from Viramgaum reports that the work 
of collecting funds for the Congress is making good progress in the town and that 
Messrs. Mulchand Asharam and Manilal Hathising, who were on a visit to 
Viramgaum for the purpose, were able to collect the sum of Rs. 700.] 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 80th November 1902. 
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98 | Deen Mitr «es. Bombay... hea .| Sadashiv Vishvanath Mayidev; Hindu} 1,000 
| | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
99 | Deshakdlavartaman ~~ ...! Erandol DO, ...| Maha@dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
| | | Brahman), 39. 
100 | Dharwar Vritta ... ...| Dharwar | Dao, a Rao Saheb Ant&ji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 800 
: | | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 54. 
101 | Dnydn Sagar | Kolhapur soo} Do. ..-| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 250 
. man); 38. 
102 Gurékhi Bree ais Bombay... | Do. iba. Vinayak Narayan Bhate ; Hindu (Karhada 2,400 
| | | Brdhman) ; 42. 
103 | Gurakhi ... ‘ee oul 0, see Daily Do. do. 5,000 
104 | Hindu Punch ...| Thana oes Weekly ... 2 Shridhar Vaman S4thaye ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 800 
| _ Brahman); 38. 
105 | Jagadadarsh ,.., Ahmednagar Do. ve», KAshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
| | - pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
106 | Jagadhitechchhu ».. Poona sale ’ ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 3,200 
: | _ wan Brahman) ; 72. 
107 | Jagatsamachiar . ...| Lhana ai we ss | Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
| | | : Prabhu) ; 38. | 
108 | Kal wee| Poona | Do. ../ Shivrim Mahadev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 3,900 
: : | (Chitpawan Bra&hman) ; 36. 
109 | Kalpataru.., ...| Sholdpur oor, D0. ..., Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
! | | Brahman) ; 45. 
110 | Karmanuk ie gaat POON Ese. i Beles Ge val Hari Nardyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp4wan} 3,000 
| | | Brahman); 3. 
111 | Keral J<okil ...' Bombay... | Monthly aa oy Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda' 2,000 
| | Brahman) ; 47. 
112 | Kesari .... Poona a Weekly ... ., Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 23,000 
| ! (Chitp4wan Brahman); 45. 
113 | Khandesh Chitragupta ... Dhulia ... poh oe | Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | | Brahman) ; 23. 
114 | Khandesh Vaibhav ‘iat cr a Vo .... Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 000 
| | | pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
115 | Kumta Vritta ...| Kumta ... ‘| eth .»., Lakshman Baburdo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 7o 
Brakman) ; 44. 
116 | Lokamata .., so = wee | Venguria 2 Do. ..., Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| : | Brahman); 25. 
117 | Lokaseva ... ove ... Ndsik a Do. ; | Anant V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitp4wan 100 
| | ! Brahman) ; 38. 
118 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ie 'SAtdra ... oe tee vo Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 160 
| : 36. 
119 | Moda Vritta Wai ut De | K4shinath Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,500 
| Braliman) ; 46. 
120 | Mumbai Vaibhav 20| Bombay... ois AAMAS cae | Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
Bape | pawan Bréhman) ; 41. 
121 | Mumbai Vaibhav Be inert - Weeklies. 4c Do. do. we| 1,100 
122 | Nagar Samachar... ot | Ahmednagar ,..j Do. ... ...| Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
123 | Ndsik Vritta .., see) MMOU nec "4 DO. ess ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
) | Brahman) ; 27. 
124 | Nipdni Vaibhay ,., .| Nipdni .., TO, > vec ... Vishnu RAmchandra Vijtpurkar;  Lindu 83 
; | : (Bréhman). | 
125 | Ny4y4 Sindhu ,,, eo) Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... «| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Se Brahman) ; 30. | 
126 | Pandhari Bhushan ..| Pandharpur ./ Do. oes see) Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
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127 | Pandhari Mitré& ... .| Pandharpur — ,,.} Weekly ... .| Govind Sakhar4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth J08 
Brahman) ; 39. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav .| Vadgaon Do. ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4awan 500 
! Brahman) ; 36. 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika >| Jalgaon Do, ...| Nar@yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... .| Barsi .| Monthly .| Perling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam) ; 51 ... 75 
131 | Pratod | Islampur .| Weekly .. .| Ramchandra Nirayan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
(Karhd4da Brahman) ; 40. 
132 | Prakashak... owe ooo} Bijapur ... Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman); 
23. 
133 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola Do. 2 me, Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 
134 | Satya Mitra nr vee| Malegaon.. Do. ‘iv Balchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 
28, 
135 | Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. .| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan R00 
Brahman) ; 57. 
136 | Sholapur Sam&ch4r Sholapur Do. .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... +» | Shrigonda Do. | Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. 
138 | Shri Sha¢hu cee | Satara 6 Do. | Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Brdh- 100 
man) ; 22 
139 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Bréhman) ; 53. 
140 | Sumant .| Karad ot: 200k ian cst 
| 
14) ; Sudarshan -| Ahmednagar Do. .| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Sudhakar eae .| Pen D0. os .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan 40) 
Brahman) ; 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh | Bombay ... Do. ° : 
144 | Vartadarah .| Malvan ... Do. Mamchandra Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindu 900 
(Gaud Brahman); 19. 
145 ; Vengurla Vritta ... «| Vengurla Do. .| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gand 150 
Brahman); +47. 
146 | Vidya Vilas .| Kolhapur Do. .ee| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
| pawan Brahman) ; 47. : 
147 | Vidyarthi ... a vee! Nandurbar Do. wee) Sad shiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
‘ | Brahman); 25 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar a ee .| Monthly | (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni. 600 
(2) Raémkrishna Raghundéth Moramkar; 
HTindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). | 
149 | Vrittas4r ... | Wai .| Weekly ... .| Lakshman Mahidev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
p4wan Brahman) ; 49. 
150 | Vritta Sudha ne oo} Satara Do. ...| Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) . 
151 | Vy4pari_... ae .| Poona Do .| Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
| man) ; 36. 
| SINDI- | 
152 : Khairkhah Sind ... ».| Karachi Weekly .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 ee 500 
153 | Muin-ul-Isldm ... me fee 2 eae | Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan; ie 
65. . 
164 | Sind Sudhér 28. coun Do. | Xhanohand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
155 | Sookree Do. . Do. so | Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 400 
Urpu. : 
156 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... | Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
| Muhammadan; 43. ~ 
157 Mufid-i-Rozgar eee Do. Do, vee OCP 602 eee 
158 |} Sir Punch... Dome evet -DOs--—"ows | soeees * 
139 | Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r w.| Do. co col Daily «ee ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk;| 200 
Muhammadan ; 48. 
-|Mara'rui AND Ka'NARESE. | 
160 } Chandrika eo ...| Bagalkot .| Weekly,,, .... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
et : 4 Brthman, Sndrta); 30 
161 | Karnatak Vaibhav ...) Bijapur ... eo ee: uel ...jAnnaji Gopal Joravur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
sa Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 40. 
162 | Siddheshvar one ...| Bagalkut sit ag egg ee — Shivaji Powdr ; Hindu (Maratha) , 125 
| 4 : 
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Champavati Bid (Hyderabad,) Weekly ... Krishnaréo Trimbakréo Rajurkar; Hindu 
Deccan). (Brahman); 30. 


Gulbarga Samachar ...} Gulbarga Do. | Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 43 ... 


PoRTUGUESE-K ONKANI, 


A Luz } Bombay... .| Weekly «. Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 
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Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printe 
in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Keport in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the aboy 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular woids followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spellin 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or ad) is the last letter ofa wore 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S = wu in gun) is, to prevent ccnfusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule h: 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, a 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is prirted with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus--d, | 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by tt 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “What a ‘brilliant galaxy’ will the holiday makers and sight-seers form 
at the coming show at Delhi—we mean those foreign 
_ Comments on the Delhi guests of the Viceroy and other less exalted dignitaries 
4 (20), 30th who will not have to pay their own bills of fare but, 
Nov., Eng. cols, on the contrary, will be right imperially' lodged and 
fed, and flattered and pampered, so that each may 
be able, on. his return home, to contribute his pepper-corn of praise and 
adulation towards the apotheosis of George Nathaniel, Baron Curzon of 
Kedleston |......++: Such a medley of ‘distinguished’ guests would bespeak 
volumes in favour of Curzonic hospitality and Curzonic liberality of the purse. 
If Lord Curzon’s name cannot go down to posterity as the most able and 
statesmanlike Viceroy of India, at any rate it will be a consolation to him to 
learn that he will be remembered as the most right royally hospitable Viceroy, 
who is every inch a king while playing the host. And what greater 
fame than that could an exalted subject of His Majesty aspire to? ‘In the 
ancient Hajsuya India alone was represented,’ says a facetious contemporary. 
‘But in the forthcoming Rajsuya there will be gathered representatives of 
Continents, which Alexander could not conquer and Columbus could not 
discover. What a splendid advertisement for India? What a prospect of 
alien invasion in the near future?’ Yes, we have forebodings that the alien 
invasion will come from the billionaire ‘cousins’ of John Bull on the other side 
of the Atlantic, who have already been casting wistful glances at the barbaric pearl 
and gold and all the rest of the mineral and agricultural wealth of gorgeous Ind. 
The existing economic equation of Foreign Enrichment and Indigenous Economic 
Drain will then derive a new impulse and our mighty rulers will learn a new 
lesson. Such are the future possibilities and potentialities of the forthcoming 
Delhi Illusion—we beg His Excellency’s pardon—Delhi Durbar. Amen, So 
may it be.” 


2. Thepreparations for the grand Imperial Durbar at Delhi are in full 
ee swing. The guests invited to the function have started 
Nydya Sindhu (125), Ist on their journey to that city and the correspondents of 
Dec.; Belgaum Samachar hewle lia , oo 
(90), Ist Dec, some of our /inglo-Indian contemporaries are giving 
us glowing descriptions of the splendour and magni- 
ficence of the various Durbar Camps erected at Delhi. But of what avail is all this 
slitter and pomp to the poor Indian rayat? What good things will fall 
to his lot asa result of the Durbar? The Emperor’s message will no doubt be 
read at the Durbar, butsurely the Government could have devised a less expensive 
method of publishing it than by holding a grand Imperial Durbar, which will 
impose a heavy burden upon the poor Indian rayatat a time when he is already 


harassed by plague and famine. Why should a Coronation Durbar be held in — 


India alone when none has been held in any other part of the Empire? Has any 
one considered whether India can bear the cost of the pageant when the wealth 
of the country is being constantly drained away to other countries and when 
the people are reduced to chronic poverty P The holding of a hundred Durbars 
will not improve the condition of the Indian rayat a whit, nor will the high- 
flown rhetoric of any number of orators make the country prosperous. Even 
the semi-barbarous Muhammadan rulers of India commemorated their Corona- 
tion by conferring substantial boons upon their subjects and if the British 
Government were to do likewise there would in that case be some sort of justi- 
fication for the lavish outlay proposed to be incurred on the Delhi Durbar. 
[The Belgaum Samachar writes in a somewhat similar strain, } 


3. Commenting on the alleged heavy expenditure proposed to be in- 

a er oel Peak ok curred in connection with the Delhi Durbar, the 
p og Saydjt Vijay (39), 408 cing Saydji Vijay writes:—An American writer 
xe falls foul of the action of Lord Curzon’s Government 
in squandering enormous sums of money on the grand Imperial pageant at Delhi. 
He reminds His Lordship that only a year or two ago he had made a fervent 
appeal to the Americans to contribute tunds for feeding the famine-stricken 
population in India. But the memory of our Indian administrators often 
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happens to be very short and they seem to think that the glory of the 
British Government in India consistsin making displays of fireworks and 
such other ¢amashas at head-quarters, while the toiling millions in far-away 
villages are grovelling in dire poverty and starving for want of food. 


4. If we analyse the ideaof a coronation we see that it is a contract 
between the ruler who is crowned and his people, the 
i on a oF King- former being bound to govern on certain conditions 
"Ral (108), 5th Doc. and the latter to pay allegiance to him. Such being 
: . the case, why should this particular contract be con- 
sidered more important than any of the numerous other contracts, which are 
daily entered into by ordinary men? As a matter of fact, this contract owes its 
unduly exalted importance simply to the stupidity or the servility of some 
people and to the interested motives of others. A coronation being only a 
contract, there is no need for a festive celebration of it. In ordinary cases we see 
that when some joyousor happy event occurs in a man’s life, he manifests his joy 
by giving entertainments or making presents to his friends. In the same way, a 
king may, if he likes, celebrate his coronation with festivities, But why should 
his people hold any rejoicings to mark the event P Itis true that in virtue of 
the contract entered into between the people and the king at the time of the 
latter’s coronation, they are bound to be loyal to him; but in order to manifest 
their loyalty, it is not at all incumbent on them to make a display of 
fireworks or to illuminate their houses. The Coronation of our Kung- 
Emperor is to be celebrated in January next, and the authorities are doing 
everything to induce the people of all places to hold festivities on that occasion, 
But they had better leave the people perfectly free inthe matter, because the 
latter are so poor that one-fifth of them do not even get sufficient food to satisfy 
their hunger. The people, too, ought to bear in mind that poverty is not treason ; 
in other words, they need not be afraid of being considered disloyal simply 
because they cannot afford to spend money on fireworks or illuminations at the 
time of the Coronation. They should further remember that unless they compel 
their leaders to devote the funds raised by public subscriptions to some work 
of public utility, the latter will not fail to utilize them as the officials might 
dictate. 


5. Lord Curzon took occasion in his speech at Jeypore to make a passing 
_ reference to the Delhi Durbar and remarked that 
ements on Ss bee whereas in the Delhi Durbar of 1877 the Native 
at the Delhi Darbar. ~~ Obiefs assembled thereat were mere spectators, they 
Kil (108), 5th Dec. would be assigned a definite part inthe Durbar of 1908, 
so that they might not feel they had nothing to do with 
the Imperial function. Somesilly Chiefs will feel proud of their own importance 
after reading these words of Lord Curzon. But those who examine them closely 
will be convinced of their hollowness. In what way does Lord Curzon hope to 
increase the importance of Native Chiefs at the forthcoming Durbar? What 
duties will be assigned to them in the Durbar ceremonial? Some will be asked 
to serve Lord Curzon as his Pages, while others will be asked to escort His 
Excellency, Is this an honour to our Chiefs ? Would it not be better, on the 
contrary, if they are not asked to perform these duties? ‘The Moghul Emperors 
used to entrust our Chiefs with important and responsible duties, such as 
leading a military expedition into a foreign country or governing a province 
of the empire. All this, however, has changed now-a-days and though the 
policy of the Paramount Power is one of mere selfishness, our Chiefs take pride 
in being called upon to serve the Viceroy as his Pages. Lord Curzon claimed 
superiority over Lord Lytton inasmuch as he has assigned definite functions 
to the Native Chiefs at the forthcoming Durbar, while his predecessor had 
invited them to the Durbar of 1877 as mere spectators. But who is the 
better one of the two, the Viceroy who asks the Chiefs to serve as his Pages 
or the one who spares them that indignity ? We wish our Native Chiefs 
would perceive this subtle distinction. Speaking broadly, however, there is 
nothing to choose between the attitude of Lord Curzon and that of Lord Lytton 
towards the Native Chiefs. | 
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6. “The last English Mail brings a detailed account of the debate ‘on the 
Indian Budget in the House of Commons. It isa 
Comments on Lord George matter for satisfaction that through the disinterested 
— o 8 speech on the efforts of our friends in Great Britain the Indian Budget 
ndian Budget in Parliament. R ; , ; 
Dnydn Prakésh (32), 4th WAS introduced in Parliament a little earlier than 
Dec., Eng. cols. ustial and there was an improvement in the attendance 
of members....... This is, in a sense, satisfactory, for the 
Indian Budget debate was in previous years carried on before empty benches. 
As usual, Lord George Hamilton made a lengtby speech on the prosperity and. 
the recuperative powers of the Indian Empire. But his speech was, at the same 
time, marked by sobriety and solicitude for the poor Indian people. His Lordship, 
of course, took for granted that the average income of the rayat was increasing 
and that this was a sure sign of the growing prosperity of India. But as every 
body knows, this is the chief bone of contention between Government and their 
critics. The latter are trying to place the real facts of India’s economic condition 
before the British public and have shown that the official view of the increase in 
the average income of the rayat is based upon inadequate data. On other 
matters, however, the speech of Lord George Hamilton was distinctly encouraging, 
His Lordship admitted that the system of land revenue collection was not suffi- 
ciently elastic and that it required modification. With regard to the salt-tax, Lord 
George showed a tendency to veer round to the Indian view of the matter. He 
said that the very slow increase in the consumption of salt indicated that the . 
present tax on salt was too heavy and even suggested that with the present 
surpluses in the Indian Budget he might favourably consider the proposal to 
reduce it. Of course, His Lordship was cautious in his statements. But, on 
the whole, weare bound to say that the criticism of Government measures 
by able Indian statesmen and other friends of the country in England is slowly 
but surely producing a_ salutary effect even upon men of Lord George 


Hamilton’s type, who are always inclined to take an optimistic view of Indian 
affairs.” | 


7. “The speech made by Lord George Hamilton, when introducing the 
Budget to the House, is full of interesting statements. 
There is as usual a flourish of trumpets regarding 
surpluses......; +0. The surpluses realised for the last 
three years amount to about £8,300,000. These are remarkable results, which 
contrast most favourably with the condition of the Indian finances before the 
Government of India was transferred to the Crown. At the same time Lord 
George Hamilton admitted that, according to some people, while our Indian 
financial system was satisfactory on paper, the population was being bled to 
death by taxation. The question is what particular good arises from these 
surpluses. In a country like India where the vast majority of the people live 
from hand to mouth, there is no need for Government to accumulate vast 
surpluses. Granted that things had turned out better than was expected, 
His Lordship said it was a gross libel to assert that the masses in India had declined 
in prosperity under British rule, although ‘at the same time it could not be 
disputed that India was a very poor country, and that the indebtedness of the 
cultivators had increased.’ So the only prospect for the Indian rayats is that 
the burden of indebtedness will increase in course of time. Year alter year we 
shall probably find the cultivators unable to keep the tax-gatherer and the 
bailiff off their holdings, which would be forfeited one by one to Government. 
salem The adjustment of Imperial aud Indian funds occupied a good portion 
of His Lordship’s speech. So also the controversy about the expenses of the 
entertainment of the Indian Coronation guests. ‘The concord which exists 
between His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India was 
apparent at the conclusion of Lord George Hamilton’s speech, when he referred 
to the topic of the hour, the Delhi Durbar.......... With Lord George’s eulogistic 
remarks regarding the Viceroy, a vast majority of the people in this country 
will agree. We have in Lord Curzon an enlightened ruler, But we doubt 
whether the magnificent Durbar will do all that is expected of 1t, and whether 
it will cause the East and the West to mix in closer friendship and bring about 
a better understanding between the rulers and the ruled,”’ 


con 1900—4 


Daily Telegraph and 
Deccan Herald (3), 1st Dec. 
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8, “Thefull report of Lord George Hamilton’s Budget speech made in 
bs Meat Views (97 the House of Commons nearly a fortnight ago is just 
it Tes Tac. ao (7), to hand. It fully vindicates His Lordship’s known 

peat es reputation for optimism. How could the Secretary 
of State for India admit the heresy of India’s increasing poverty when he could 
show, after reviewing the financial condition of the country for three years, 
that there was a clear surplus of £8,300,000 in the Government Trea- 
sury P......... We heartily wish we could see eye to eye with the noble Lord who 
is gravely contemplating this surplus of eight millions. Shall we not be 
laying ourselves open to the charge of a natural malignity of temper if instead 
of congratulating ourselves on our prosperity we find matter in Lord George 
Hamilton’s speech for hostile and bitter criticism? Shall we bite the hand 
that feeds us? No! But are we fed? Are we growing richer? We do not 
RTOW.:. 6s assess All that we can assert from intimate knowledge is that starva- 
tion has during the last three years touched even the upper middle classes. It 
is impossible for an outsider to imagine the destitution to which our masses 
are reduced.......... Millions are accumulating in the Treasury because 
the administration is conducted on such principles that no pie is left in 
the pocket of the hungry rayat.......... The Secretary of State recognizes the 
harshness of the salt tax, but he is not prepared to sanction its immediate 
remission.......... Will Lord Curzon remit this most odious tax at the opening 
of the Delhi Durbar? The magnificent spectacle of the Coronation of the King- 
Emperor will then be gratefully remembered by the masses in the country for 
many a year to come.” 


9, Lord Kitchener comes to India with a great reputation as a soldier. 
Arrival of Lord Kitchener 12 Writing about him his countrymen have often in- 
ee ee dulged in superlatives, He is quite new to us and 
Gujarati (16), 30th Nov., has yet done nothing for our country. We, there- 
Eng. cols. ; Kdthiawar Tvmes fore, confess we cannot shower upon him any such 
(7), 2nd Dec. encomiums, nor do we think that Lord Kitchener 
would personally like them. We Indians desire nothing more than adequate 
provision for self-defence. We long for no warfare on the frontiers of India 
nor for military glory for our soldiers and generals. We want profound 
peace, both at home and abroad. Lord Kitchener is said to be an economical 
administrator, and itis economy that we wish for in our growing military 
expenditure. he bravest of Indian soldiers are denied opportunities, under 
the present exclusive system, of rising to positions enjoyed by their English 
comrades-in-arms. We expect Lord Kitchener to devote his attention to this 
crying grievance. We trust that he will discover for himself that India’s crip- 
pled and limited resources are being applied to Imperial purposes in order to 
lessen the burden that ought in fairness to fall on England. The sad history of 
the 9th Lancers’ and the Rangoon outrage cases will, doubtless, convince him of 
the absolute necessity of maintaining a high standard of duty and responsibi- 
lity at head-quarters so as to seta high example to British soldiers. Lord 
Kitchener will, we hope, bear in mind that crores can easily be spent in future 
on all sorts of military projects, as they have been in the past, but not without 
impeding the progress of urgent administrative reforms and imposing further 
taxation on an already over-burdened population. So far as Indians are concern- 
ed, they shall judge him by his economy, by the higher openings he holds out to 
the martial races in India and by the restraining influence he exercises on 
British soldiers, and not by his military achievements on the frontier nor by his 
ambitious military schemes which might involve this poor country in ruinous 
expenditure, nor by any encouragement on his part of that aggressive spirit 
of jingoism, which is slowly gnawing the vitals: of the leading European 
nations and which is altogether abhorrent to the Indian population.” [The 
Kdathidwdér Times makes somewhat similar comments, | 


10. ‘The Bombay Corporation had refused, on the ground of want of 

: precedent, to accord a welcome tothe new Commander- 
on na (25), 80th in.Chief. But we rejoice to note that the Press, both . 
i Native and Angio-Indian, has rightly undertaken to | 
perform a duty which the Civic Fathers of Bombay, in the plenitude of their | 
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far-sighted wisdom, deliberately refused to perform. Ominous intimations are 
coming from all quarters abont the gathering of clouds on the horizon of the 
North-Western Frontier and elsewhere, and though we all hope that these clouds 
will be soon dispersed, it is impossible not to acknowledge the feeling of security 
which the presence of such a great soldier is bound to inspire in our minds.” 


11. “ Although ~~ Poon no public demonstration to welcome Lord 
itchener on his arrival in Bombay, yet the large 
flew gg Hast Indian (1), oathering at the Apollo Bunder i "Friday, the 
| 28th ultimo, to greet the conqueror of the Soudan 
and the pacificator of South Africa was sufficiently representative ; and the lusty 
and frequent cheers given by the enthusiastic assembly unmistakably indicated. 
that the Bombay public fully appreciated the great honour done to this 
country by the British Government in appointing one of the most distinguished 
British Generals as Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army. Even at this 
moment we recall with regret the ungracious resolution of the Corporation 
not to greet officially the distinguished soldier, who has done so much to 
maintain the prestige of Great Britain amongst the great military nations of 
Europe. All the same, the welcome accorded to him was genuine and 
spontaneous, and Lord Kitchener appeared to be much pleased and touched 
by it. His Excellency’s appointment to the chief command of the Indian Army 
is opportune, as there are rumours in the air of important developments of 
Russia’s designs on the Afghan frontier. His fame is well-known in Europe, 
and it is possible that his presence in this country will hold in restraint Russia’s 
ambitious designs.” 


12. Commenting on the same subject, the Shri Sayajt Vijay observes :— 
. |. ‘he Indians have very little reason to rejoice at the 
a wad Neg ace Oe i ia arrival of the new Commander-in-Chief in the country, 
(50), 3rd Dec. because their minds are preoccupied with thoughts of 
their own troubles and misfortunes. Of course, Lord 
Kitchener is welcome to enjoy the luxuries of Anglo-Indian life in this country, 
so long as he is at the head of the Indian army. We have been told recently 
that Government contemplate to increase the number of white troops in India 
by 75,000. The Commander-in-Chief’s will being supreme in such matters, there 
is nothing to prevent Lord Kitchener from carrying out this proposal. His 
Lordship can conveniently assume-that India’s treasury is full to overflowing 
and he can swoop down upon it at his own sweet will. If perchance the resources 
of the country thereby get crippled, they can most easily be recouped by 
resorting to the simple device of imposing a new tax upon the impoverished 
people. [The Akhbdr--e Islém welcomes Lord Kitchener’s arrival in India and 
hopes that His Lordship will prove himself the saviour of the country by 
reducing the burden of her over-grown military expenditure. The paper 
remarks that by curtailing the military expenditure of India, His Lordship will 
not only earn the lasting gratitude of the Indians but will also be enabled in 
some measure to wipe away the stigma which attaches to his name in connection 
with the desecration of the Mahdi'’s tomb. | 


13. In the early days of British rule public opinion commanded much 

oe more respect at the hands of our rulers than it does 

Is the British Government 4+ present. In the days of Mountstuart Elphinstone, 

: Kenri(11), 2nd Deo for instance, public opinion had greater value attached 
chee : to it than in the regime of the liberal-minded Lord 
Ripon. After Lord Ripon’s regime, its value declined further and further, 
until at present it is almost nél. Nay, it appears that some authorities have 
gradually come to look upon it as their duty to act in opposition to public 
opinion. But, at the same time, they are fully aware that public opinion is 
steadily growing in power and they are, therefore, making efforts to 
change its trend and make it favourable to themselves. Lord Curzon essayed 
this task in his Convocation speech at Calcutta and a writer in the 
November issue of Hast and West, writing over the signature of ‘K. C. 8. I.,’ 
has tried to do the same. We intend to-day, to examine some of the views put 
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forward by ‘K.O,8.I.’ in his article and to expose the fallacies lurking in 
many of his statements. ‘K.C.S. I.’ begins his article with the statement 
that if India had not passed under British sway, she would inevitably have 
fallen into the hands of some other land-grabbing European Power and that 
Indians have good reason, on the whole, to thank themselves that their destinies 
have been placed in the hands of a powerful nation like the British. He then goes 
on to state that the people of India should not look upon the British Govern- 
ment as a foreign Government since it has allowed them to maintain their old 
customs and usages and has kept up their laws and literature. He further main- 
tains that the British havegiven independence tothe people of India within reason- 
able limits, and that it is the duty of the latter to read the history of other people 
under foreign sway and to compare their lot with their own before judging of their 
own condition under British rule. The main point of ‘K. C,S. I.’s’ argument 
is that because the British have not interfered with the ancient customs and 
usages of the Indians, the latter should not look upon them as alien rulers. 
But ‘K. C. 8. I.’ forgets that, as a matter of fact, the British hail from a foreign 
country, that they do not permanently settle into this country and that they 
carry away all their savings to England. We have shown in some of our articles 
on the condition of India under the rule of the Hast India Company how that 
rule had a disastrous effect upon the economic condition of the country and 
what we said of the Company’s rule applies equally to British rule in so far 
as the alien character of both is concerned, though the Company’s system of 
administration differed in many respects from the system of administra- 
tion under the British Crown. But ‘K, ©.S. I.’ ignores all these con- 
siderations and prefers to take his stand solely upon the position indicated 
above, viz. that the British Government should not be looked upon as 
alien because it has maintained old native customs and usages intact. Let 
us see how far even this position is tenable. Can it be truly said that indigenous 
institutions have not been interfered with under British rule? Let us look at 
the village institutions of India, Have they survived the impact of British 
rule? These institutions date from the Vedic times and were handed down 
from generation to generation, though the country passed in the meanwhile 
under foreign sway. In pre-British times, the old village institutions prospered 
even under alien regimes, the influence of which was confined to towns and 
cities. But all this was changed since the establishment of British rule and the 
old village system was broken up. It was to the interest of the British to 
monopolise all power and one inevitable consequence of this policy was the 
break-up of old village institutions. Such a result may not have been deli- 
berately intended by our rulers, but the fact that it did occur is undeniable. 
England has conferred many blessings upon India for which we are prepared 
to give her every: credit, but we cannot follow ‘ K. C. 8. I.’ in his fallacious 
and untenable line of argument indicated above. The British will cease to 
be looked upon as foreigners by the Indians only when India will obtain com- 
plete independence under the British flag, and when every pie of India’s 
money will be spent for the country’s well-being. Happy will be the day when 
such a consummation comes to pass, but until that day comes it is sheer 
hypocrisy to maintain that the British Government is not an alien Government. 
As long as there are different laws for natives and Europeans in the matter 
of licenses for keeping arms, trial by jury, &c., and as long as the country’s 
wealth is drained away to England, it is impossible to agree with the views put 
forward by ‘K. C, 8. I’ : 


14. The Gujarati Punch of the week contains acartoon in which India 
— is depicted as a young lady, who is being crushed 
Alleged decline in the under the car of Jagannath and cries out :—‘ Alas! 


material prosperity of India 
sag ro a | that I should be ruthlessly crushed under the wheels 


_Gujardtt Punch (18), Ist Dee. of this car just as if I was living in the barbarous 


days of old.’ An explanatory foot-note appended to 
the cartoon says that the material prosperity of« India is gradually declining 
even though the government of the country has passed since 1858 from the 
East India Company to the British Crown. 
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15. <A correspondent, who styles himself a Government pensioner, contri- 


| butes some verses to the Kesari, depicting the alleged 
Verses describing the miseries and dependent condition of Government ser- 


alleged = miserable = and = vants, of which the following isthe purport:—lIn retir- 

dependent condition of Gov- ., P ‘ 

saceiiieeit uinimaitia ing from Government service I felt like a bird released 
Kesaré (112), 2nd Dee. from its cage or a convict set free from the prison- 


house. I was harassed and worried while in service. 
Who can describe the miseries of a Government servant without feeling a sense 
ofshame? But I unfold my experience in spite of this fact. Service is at present 
practically the only opening for native youths, but the lot of those who obtain 
employment is, indeed, deplorable. Though they are human beings they are 
worked like machines under the direction of their superiors. They have to flatter 
their chief in a servile manner and to stand in mortal awe of him. It is their 
lot to endure all the worries of service without relishing any of the pleasures of 
life. They have noleisure for their religious observances and have to work 
incessantly from morning till evening. Flattery and corruption are the bane of 
Government service, Iam frankly unfolding my own experiences, which are 
bitter like poison, but which will be found wholesome in the long run, In fine, 
I exhort all young men to shun service as far as they can. 


16. The question of the prevention of oft-recurring famines in India has 
Miaeed aemnity. of u: for some time past been engaging the ssrious atten- 
tending irrigation in India tion of Government, and an extension of railways and 


with a view to mitigate the of irrigation throughout the country is generally 
evils of drought. looked upon asa panacea for combatine the horrors 
Jagadhitechchu (106), 29th P 3 es t 


Nov of drought. Butas between railways and irrigation 
es Government seem to set greater store by the former, 
though experience has shown that the introduction of railways, while no doubt 
facilitating the transport of grain from one place to another in seasons of 
scarcity, tends at the same time to discouraga the old system of storing up 
grain. What is most urgently needed in the present circumstances of the 
country is a rapid extension of irrigation works, both great and small, 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. Much of the evidence 
adduced before the Irrigation Commission goes to support this view. But in 
view of some recent expressions of opinion by the Secretary of State for India, 
the prospect of Government undertaking such works seems somewhat remote. 
It is really disheartening to tind that Government should still be blind to the 
value and importance of irrigation as a preventive against famine. 


17. Government officers, from Mamlatdars to the Viceroy, make tours 


ees through districts with a view to acquire an insight 
Alleged inutility of the into the condition of the people. But these official 
tours of Government officials. 


Mumbai Vaibhav (120), tours result in no practical good to the public and 
8rd Dec, the real grievances of the people are not brought 


to the notice of the authorities. The rayats are afraid 
to place their grievances before the higher officials and the subordinate officers 
are generally apt to take a roseate view of things and do not scruple to use harsh 
measures in exacting revenue from the people. The higher officers, such 
as Collectors and Commissioners, place implicit reliance upon the reports of 
their subordinates, while Governors and Viceroys are deluded by the grandeur 
of the receptions accorded to them and carry away the belief that everything 
is all right in the country. Thus the true condition of the people is concealed . 
from the official gaze. It is, therefore, the duty of the leaders of the people 
to start associations even in small rural centres with a view to lay the grievances 
of the people before the authorities, 


18. In bidding farewell to Sir Power Palmer, Lord Curzon remarked by 
way of compliment to the out-going Commander-in- 
Prospects of native sepoys Chief that his career furnished the best illustration 
in military Toes (38), 4th of the fact that a common Indian soldier could, by 
Bs es . dint of sheer valour and capacity, rise to the highest 
“ie position in the army. We do not know whether the 
remark was uttered in the exuberance of rhetoric, but it is certainly belied by 
con 1900—o | | 
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patent facts. Did the Viceroy forget at the time that the native sepoy labours 
under serious disabilities and that he can never hope to rise above the rank of 
Risaldar-Major, however brilliant his record of service might be? Until these 
disabilities are removed, remarks like the above cannot but produce a depress- 
ing effect upon the minds of native sepoys. Does it become Government 
to reward the loyalty and devotion of native sepoys, who fight and lay down 
their lives in defence of the Empire, by merely conferring upon them such 
inferior posts as those of Havaldar and Risaldar ? 


19. “Last week we noticed briefly the important statement issued by the 
Government of India regarding the case of the 9th 
Comments on the official Lancers. It contained a crushing reply to the 
communique on the case of imesnonsible critics who tried to throw dust into 
the 9th Lancers. th Pthe British hls te thei : 
Gujardti (16), 30th Nov., e eyes of the British public by their misleading 
Eng. cols. versions of the two crimes for which the regiment 
was punished. .A number of more or less similar 
cases have happened in the past. But the poor natives who were the victims 
of such brutal assaults never found champions in the House of Commons. 
We had always believed that a time would come when these cowardly 
assaults on defenceless Indians, though systematically ignored or condoned, 
would be put down with a strong hand. .At last that strong man has 
been found in Lord Curzon. The discussion raised in Parliament on the subject 
shows that the critics of Government, who were fortunately not the mendacious 
Indians, had been supplied with ex parte statements and garbled versions of tke - 
case. Agreeably to his usual practice, but with greater warmth on the 
present occasion, Lord George Hamilton defended the action of the Government 
of India. His Lordship was as emphatic as he was eloquent in enunciating 
the principle which should influence the action of Government in such 
cases, and was firm in upholding the action of the Viceroy who has in this 
instance once more distinguished himself for his strength of character, sense of 
justice, humanity and statesmanlike courage. Lord George Hamilton, like 
many of his countrymen, seems to have realised the importance of prompt and 
impartial administration of justice as between Indians and Europeans. Ie 
paid a well-deserved tribute of praise to Lord Curzon for the manly courage 
with which he has endeavoured to wipe off a stigma on the fair name of 
British Government in this country. ‘ Much as he valued,’ said Lord George 
Hamilton, ‘the reputation of the 9th Lancers, he valued the credit of the 
Army and the reputation of the Government more.’ This was well said. 
The only pity is that the occurrence of the 9th Lancers’ case was necessary 
to bring this elementary principle home to so many of our Anglo-Indian 
contemporaries and to Lord George Hamilton.......... The gratitude of the 
whole country is due to the present Viceroy whose dauntless courage, admirable 
promptitude, vigilance and strong sense of justice have enabled even Lord 
George Hamilton to form correct conceptions regarding the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the ‘unique Hmpire’ which England has established in India 
and to wax eloquent, though so late, over the duties of his compatriots towards 
defenceless natives.”’ 


20. Commenting * ar advocacy of the cause of the 9th Lancers in 

ae arliament, the Gwardti iu its vernacular columns 
Gujardts (16), 30th Nov. = yemarks:—We are erieved to find that Englishmen 
should so far forget their traditional reputation for love of justice and fair-play as 
to level hostile criticism against the disciplinary measures which the Government 
of India have thought fit to take with regard to the 9th Lancers. In meting out 
exemplary punishment tothe regiment, Government have displayed that strict 
sense of justice and impartiality which, as history tells us, went a great way 
towards laying the foundations of British rule in India, and which alone ean 
ensure the stability of that rule in the country. Unfortunately the perfunc- 
tory manner in which cases between natives and: Europeans have for a long 
time past been dealt with in this country has led the Indians to form a 
very low opinion of British sense of justice, and if the Indian mind is to 
be disabused of such an opinion, it is necessary for the authorities to put down 
with a strong hand brutal assaults upon defenceless natives. 
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21. “In the House of Commons, though the Indian Budget did not give 
much room for comment, there was another subject 
Mahratta (8), 30th Nov; 00 which question after question was put and answers 
Moda Vritta (119), 1st Dec. elicited from the Secretary of State. These questions 
: and answers related to the punishment meted out to 
tke 9th Lancers, two of whom, it is stated on good authority, committed the 
murder of a defenceless native, who was unable to supply them with prostitutes 
that were shamelessly demanded ofhim, The matter attracted the attention of 
Lord Curzon, and His Lordship seriously engaged himself in finding out the 
culprits, Three times, under different officers, was an enquiry instituted, but 
the offenders could not be brought to light. A few days after the above 
diabolical deed was committed, a man of the same regiment kicked a punkha 
coolie, and that poor man died of a ruptured spleen. The assailant, however, 
was brought to book, though he got off only with a fine. This was beyond 
the endurance of the present Viceroy who took up the case of the former 
assault seriously and with the consent of the Military authorities as well the 
India Office, inflicted a light punishment on the whole regiment, which 
harboured the offenders. . This measure was adopted by the Indian Government 
only with the view of enforcing strict discipline inthe army. The punishment, 
viewed in this light, is certainly not in the least severe, But several English 
and Anglo-Indian newspapers have now come forward to blame Lord Curzon 
and his Government for taking such an unprecedented step. We cannot refrain 
from laughing while reading the specious arguments of some of the 
advocates of the cause of the 9th Lancers, How many of these 
Daniels raised their voice in 1897, when Poona was saddled with the 
punitive police, even after the fanatics who murdered Mr. Rand and 
Lieutenant Ayrst were found out and sentenced to be hanged? How many 
of these again wrote against the section in the Bombay Police Act, which 
provides for the punishment of all the residents living in a particular locality 
for the unruly conduct of a few individuals? We are gratified to find the 
Government of India adhering to its former resolution, and not flinching from 
it with a view to appease the wrath of these demi-gods of justice.” [The Moda 
Vritta writes in a somewhat similar strain and adds:—One of the principal 
reasons assigned in the Proclamation issued by the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone in 1818 for the deposition of Bajirao II was that the latter had 
allowed some persons, who had murdered some of the soldiers of the East India 
Company, to continue in his service. On the same principle we would ask the 
Government of India whether it is morally expedient to keep a European 
regiment, which harbours in its ranks the murderer or murderers of a native, 
any longer in service, | 


22, “We think there has been enough of the unwelcome controversY 
Rist Goftér (25), 80th regarding the punishment meted out to the 9th Lancers. 
Bg of aa si de I'he official aspect of the case, however, as presented 
sing by Lord Curzon in his able communique to the Press, 
should throw a final veil over the affair. In trying to vindicate the honour of 
the regiment, its misinformed champions, both here and in England, have only 
exposed it all the more. Before Lord Curzon’s circular was, out, the public 
were under the impression that the deed was the result of a drunken bout, but 
the facts disclose a more shameful cause. And for this disclosure, the regi- 
ment may justly cry ‘Oh, save us from our friends. It seems that some 
of these friends are heedless of the harm they are doing by still continuing 
to defend the regiment. The civil Government have, indeed, played the 
part of the good Samaritan, because Lord Curzon, we are told, overruled the 
counsel of the Military authorities and mitigated the severity of the punishment 
that had been originally proposed by them, Lord Curzon, however, was blamed 
when he ought to have been blessed by the Lancers.......... Unmindful of 
obloquy, Lord Curzon has acted as a true Briton, and all right-minded English- 
men ought to be proud that their King’s representative in India is an eminently 
just statesman, and is firm in upholding the British traditions of justice, 
unmindful of the favour or displeasure of his countrymen in England and in 
India,” | 
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23. ‘From the evidence so far adduced before the Police Commission, it 
seems clear that almost all the witnesses, Native and 
pag of the Polos European, official and non-official, are agreed that the 
Voice of India (14), 6th Police force is generally corrupt and that better men 
Dec. —which means men who are better paid—are needed to 
ensure something like efficiency. There is nothing new 

in this, of course, but the fact, being emphasised every day, shows that the reform 
of the Police has been undertaken not a day too soon. It is curious to observe 
how widely, at times, the evidence of Native and European witnesses varies on 
some of the most important aspects of the problem. For instance, both Mr. 
Thomas, Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General of Police, Lower Provinces, 
and Mr. Bonham-Carter, Magistrate of Mymensing, observed that, after all was 
said and done, the Police were not so black as the public painted them, and that 
they did their work better than was generally supposed. On the other hand, Rai 
Bahadur Sreenath Pal and Maharaja Surya Kantha Acharya Bahadur de- 
nounced, in the most emphatic terms, the corruption, oppression and inefficiency 
of the Police force. Whom are the Commissioners to believe and how are they 
to reconcile these conflicting statements? It is, however, to be hoped that the 
Commissioners will carefully differentiate between the views of a witness who 
knows the country only superficially and those of one who has lived and moved 


among the people and has had peculiar opportunities of knowing their real 
feelings,” a | 


24. “We have more than once observed that the scope of the inquiry 
Kajser-ieHind (20), 80th entrusted to the Police Commission is so limited that 
ah ‘be he Mote while relatively unimportant matters, such as the 
pay and prospects, leave and furlough, and so 
forth, of the Police are included therein, nothing is said about elucidating 
those vital points which cause the Police in all parts of the country to 
be held in popular odium.......... There is now a consensus of opinion that 
the Commission is disqualified for conducting an investigation on these points 
under the Resolution which defines its duties. It is universally agreed that 
the Police administration will never improve, however liberally you may 
pay the force or grant it privileges, until there is a separation of judicial and 
executive functions and until judicial functions are vested exclusively in men 
who have a competent legal training, and not in the band of ‘ congenital 
idiots’ of the service whom a contemporary recently raised to unenviable 
fame. Says the Statesman :—‘ We incline to the view that the District officer, 
who might be called Collector and Commissioner of Police, should be relieved 
entirely of all judicial functions, and made immediately responsible for 
the control of the Police, with the aid of a Police Assistant, who would 
take the place of the present District Superintendent. The Magistrate, on the 
other hand, should exercise magisterial functions only, and be relieved of execu- 
tive work.’ In this suggestion we heartily concur. It is indeed a most glaring 
anomaly that, in the words of Sir Frederic Halliday, ‘the junction of thief- 
catcher with judge’ should be maintained ; in other words, that a man who 
tries a case should be the same officer who has been directing the preliminary 
inquiries in the interests of the prosecution.’ This is the greatest anomaly 
which has scandalised the people and made criminal justice in the country a 
bye-word of reproach, if not a scandal. There should be a fundamental reform 
in this direction. It must be the preliminary to all other reforms in the Police. 
The thief-catcher should not be the judge. That is the primary reform for 


which the country has been agitating these many years past, but its cry is 
still a cry in the wilderness,’’ | | 


25. ‘The inoculation campaign in the Punjab has for the present been 
: stopped, as an awful mishap has occurred involving 

Recent traged ‘ 
cco apy, 3 Y oculation the death of no less than 19 persons. Our contempor- 
campaign in the Punjab. ary the Zribune has given a detailed account of the 


Gujarati (16), 30th Nov., painful incident, It was on the night of the Dewali, 
Eng. cols.; Bombay Sama- when the whole Hindu population make their homes 
char (538), 4th Dec. , 


bright by illuminations and in other ways, that in the 


-_yillage of Mulkowal, consisting of 30 households, 21 men, who were quite healthy 
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and robust in the morning, lay rolling in their beds in death-agony in the evening. 
That the inoculation campaign could or would be carried on with the consent of 
the people we have never believed, and if what our contemporary says about the 
village in question be true, it seems to us extraordinary that they should have been 
inoculated on the Dewali day-and that too against their will. It is said that the 
serum in one particular phial had become contaminated, the source of the 
mischief having been traced to Bombay. The Civil and Military Gazette is now 
gracious enough to pat the people on their back because of the admirable temper 
shown by them, though on other occasions it has shown alarmist tendencies 
and discovered signs of impending rebellion in India. Such an awful accident 
in a country like England could not have been passed over so easily. The Punjab 
Government owe it to themselves and the public that the whole mishap should 
be sifted to the bottom. The bread-winners, who were hale and hearty in the 
morning, met with an agonising death in the evening and their families have been 
ruined forever, We trust that the cries of their widows and children will be 
promptly listened to by Government. There is one more suggestion we have to 
make. As we have already remarked, we can never induce ourselves to believe 
that whole provinces can ever be inoculated at intervals of six months with the 
free consent of their inhabitants. Butif pressure or force is to be employed 
in the case of poor and voiceless villagers, let them be spared from the blessings 
of inoculation at least on such important holidays as the Dewali festival. 
Government would have done well to publish some authoritative statement 
by this time, expressing their sympathy with the widows and children of the 
men who have ended their earthly career in such a tragic manner. One 
simply shudders at the thought of such an qccident, and if the allegations of 
the widows and relatives of the deceased are true, the inoculation campaign 
in the Punjab will have to be considerably modified without any further delay.” 
[The Bombay Samdchér makes somewhat similar comments. | 


26. “The Punjab Government may well be thanked even for their 

7 age belated statement anent the tragedy that took place at 
on of india (24), Oth Mulkowal the other day, and which has created a 
most painful impression. According to the official 
version, nineteen villagers of Mulkowal were re-inoculated on the 30th of 
October. On the 6th of November they were found suffering from tetanus, 
and ‘all have since died.’ They are said to have come forward for inocula- 
tion of their own free-will, without ‘any direct official pressure.’ Contaminated 
serum is believed to be the cause otf this ‘deplorable calamity,’ and the 
Punjéb Government has ‘ undertaken liberally to compensate the families of 
all those who died.’ The first question that occurs to one here is—Who 
is responsible for the so-called contamination of the serum—the Bombay 
manufacturer or the Punjib operator? Here we are face to face witha 
fearful sacrifice of life. Who is responsible forit ? Weare inclined to think 
that the serum in this case was spoilt, and also that the process of inoculation 
was too hurried, and that due precautions were not taken as to the health, 
stamina and power of resistance of the unhappy victims of Government’s desire 
to carry on a universal campaign against plague. For, what is the meaning of 
‘reinoculated’? When were the meninoculated for the first time? Do they 
go in for the serum again at so short an interval? ‘That looks very suspicious, 
As to no ‘direct official pressure’ having’ been used, the Punjab authorities 
must pardon us for repeating the Zmbune’s version that the villagers bolted 
‘for dear life’ on hearing of the visit of the inoculation party. ‘This version 
seems to us to be more consonant with our knowledge of rural life and ways 
in India, ‘ Non-official influence’ may beall very well in cities ; but our villagers 
trust to their own heels in such matters, unless coerced and practically tied 
down by men who call themselves the people’s friends and the loyal supporters 
of the officials. We share the regret of the Punjib Government at what has 
_ happened, and wish their campaign had not been carried into the far interior 
till after its results had been known in the cities and towns, where we have 
some sort of public opinion. But it seems hopeless for Europeans and Natives 
to look at such things eye to eye. The ideals are sodifferent. ‘To the Suropean 
it probably matters little-if a hundred people die in order to obtain immunity 
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23. ‘*From the evidence so far adduced before the Police Commission, it 
seems clear that almost all the witnesses, Native and 
a of the: Police European, official and non-oflicial, are agreed that the 
Voice of India (14), 6th Police force is generally corrupt and that better men 
Dec. —which means men who are better paid—are needed to 
ensure something like efficiency. There is nothing new 

in this, of course, but the fact, being emphasised every day, shows that the reforra 
of the Police has been undertaken not a day too soon. It is curious to observe 
how widely, at times, the evidence of Native and European witnesses varies on 
some of the most important aspects of the problem. For instance, both Mr. 
Thomas, Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General of Police, Lower Provinces, 
and Mr. Bonham-Carter, Magistrate of Mymensing, observed that, after all was 
said and done, the Police were not so black as the public painted them, and that 
they did their work better than was generally supposed. On the other hand, Rai 
Bahadur Sreenath Pal and Maharaja Surya Kantha Acharya Bahadur de- 
nounced, in the most emphatic terms, the corruption, oppression and inefficiency 
of the Police force. Whom are the Commissioners to believe and how are they 
to reconcile these conflicting statements? It is, however, to be hoped that the 
Commissioners will carefully differentiate between the views of a witness who 
knows the country only superficially and those of one who has lived and moved 


among the people and has had peculiar opportunities of knowing their real 
feelings,” 


24. “We have more than once observed that the scope of the inquiry 
Kajser-i-Hind (20), 30th entrusted to the Police Commission is so limited that 
Nov. gto aaa while relatively unimportant matters, such as the 
pay and prospects, leave and furlough, and so 
forth, of the Police are included therein, nothing igs said about elucidating 
those vital points which cause the Police in all parts of the country to 
be held in popular odium.......... There is now a consensus of opinion that 
the Commission is disqualified for conducting an investigation on these points 
under the Resolution which defines its duties.. It is universally agreed that 
the Police administration will never improve, however liberally you may 
pay the force or grant it privileges, until there is a separation of judicial and 
executive functions and until judicial functions are vested exclusively in men 
who have a competent legal training, and not in the band of ‘ congenital 
idiots’ of the service whom a contemporary recently raised to unenviable 
fame. Says the Statesman :—‘ We incline to the view that the District officer, 
who might be called Collector and Commissioner of Police, should be relieved 
entirely of all judicial functions, and made immediately responsible for 
the control of the Police, with the aid of a Police Assistant, who would 
take the place of the present District Superintendent. The Magistrate, on the 
other hand, should exercise magisterial functions only, and be relieved of execu- 
tive work.’ In this suggestion we heartily concur. It is indeed a most glaring 
anomaly that, in the words of Sir Frederic Halliday, ‘ihe junction of thief- 
catcher with judge’ should be maintained ; in other words, that a man who 
tries a case should be the same officer who has been directing the preliminary 
inquiries in the interests of the prosecution.’ This is the greatest anomaly 
which has scandalised the people and made criminal justice in the country a 
bye-word of reproach, if not a scandal. There should be a fundamental reform 
in this direction. It must be the preliminary to all other reforms in the Police. 
The thief-catcher should not be the judge. That is the primary reform for 


which the country has been agitating these many years past, but its cry is 
still a cry in the wilderness,’’. | 


25. “The inoculation campaign in the Punjab has for the present been 


a Mae bk cee: stopped, as an awful mishap has occurred involving 
nection with the inoculation the death of no less than 19 persons. Our contempor- 
campaign in the Punjab, ary the Zribune has given a detailed account of the 


Gujarati (16), 30th Noy., painful incident. It was on the night of the Dewali, 
Eng. cols; Hombay Samd- when the whole Hindu population make their homes 
char (53), 4th Dec. 


: _ bright by illuminations and in other ways, that in the 
_ village of Mulkowal, consisting of 80 households, 21 men, who were quite healthy 
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and robust in the morning, lay rolling in their beds in death-agony in the evening. 
That the inoculation campaign could or would be carried on with the consent of 
the people we have never believed, and if what our contemporary says about the 
village in question be true, it seems to us extraordinary that they should have been 
inoculated on the Dewali day-and that too against their will. It is said that the 
serum in one particular phial had become contaminated, the source of the 
mischief having been traced to Bombay. The Civil and Military Gazette is now 
gracious enough to pat the people on their back because of the admirable temper 
shown by them, though on other occasions it has shown alarmist tendencies 
and discovered signs of impending rebellion in India. Such an awful accident 
in a country like England could not have been passed over so easily. ‘The Punjab 
Government owe it to themselves and the public that the whole mishap should 
be sifted to the bottom. The bread-winners, who were hale and hearty in the 
morning, met with an agonising death in the evening and their families have been 
ruined forever. We trust that the cries of their widows and children will be 
promptly listened to by Government. There is one more suggestion we have to 
make. As we have already remarked, we can never induce ourselves to believe 
that whole provinces can ever be inoculated at intervals of six months with the 
free consent of their inhabitants. Butif pressure or force is to be employed 
in the oase of poor and voiceless villagers, let them be spared from the blessings 
of inoculation at least on such important holidays as the Dewali festival. 
Government would have done well to publish some authoritative statement 
by this time, expressing their sympathy with the widows and children of the 
men who have ended their earthly career in such a tragic manner. One 
simply shudders at the thought of such an qccident, and if the allegations of 
the widows and relatives of the deceased are true, the inoculation campaign 
in the Punjab will have to be considerably modified without any further delay.” 
|The Bombay Samdchér makes somewhat similar comments. | 


26. “The Punjib Government may well be thanked even for their 

belated statement anent the tragedy that took place at 
6th Mulkowal the other day, and which has created a 

most painful impression. According to the official 
version, nineteen villagers of Mulkowal were re-inoculated on the 30th of 
October. On the 6th of November they were found suffering from tetanus, 
and ‘all have since died.’ They are said to have come forward for inocula- 
tion of their own free-will, without ‘any direct official pressure.’ Contaminated 
serum is believed to be the cause of this ‘deplorable calamity,’ and the 
Punjéb Government has ‘ undertaken liberally to compensate the families of 
all those who died.’ The first question that occurs to one here is—Who 
is responsible for the so-called contamination of the serum—the Bombay 
manufacturer or the Punjab operator? Here we are face to face witha 
fearful sacrifice of life. Who is responsible for it ? Weare inclined to think 
that the serum in this case was spoilt, and also that the process of inoculation 
was too hurried, and that due precautions were not taken as to the health, 
stamina and power of resistance of the unhappy victims of Government’s desire 
to carry on a universal campaign against plague. For, what is the meaning of 
‘reinoculated’? When were the meninoculated for the first time? Do they 
go in for the serum again at so short an interval? ‘That looks very suspicious, 
As to no ‘direct official pressure’ having‘ been used, the Punjab authorities 
must pardon us for repeating the Zibune’s version that the villagers bolted 
‘for dear life’ on hearing of the visit of the inoculation party. ‘This version 
seems to us to be more consonant with our knowledge of rural life and ways 
in India, ‘Non-official influence’ may beall very well in cities ; but our villagers 
trust to their own heels in such matters, unless coerced and practically tied 
down by men who gall themselves the people’s friends and the loyal supporters 
of the officials. We share the regret of the Punjab Government at what has 
happened, and wish their campaign had not been carried into the far interior 
till after its results had been known in the cities and towns, where we have 
some sort of public opinion. But it seems hopeless for Europeans and Natives 
to look at such things eye to eye. ‘The ideals are sodifferent. ‘lo the Suropean 
it probably matters little-if a hundred people die in order to obtain immunity 
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from plague for the population of an entire district. To the Indian the death of 
one innocent man even in order to save a thousand appears in the light 
of an unpardonable murder. Such are the ideals of the two races.......... 
The British Government profess to bring up young India more or less according 
to Indian ideals; let them see to it, then, that the most cherished ideals 
and the most sacred personal rights of the Indians are not made light of by 
official over-zeal.”’ 


27. ‘The fetish of inoculation has reigned supreme over the official mind 
Mahratta (8), 30th Nov, 12 the Punjab for some time, and the result is that © 
"15 innocent men have been done to death in broad 
day-light, in the name of plague prevention. That is the first item of gain to 
India resulting from the employment of a costly medical machinery imported 
from England. Who knows what the grand total will be at the end of the 
campaign? But why complain when India is obviously administered for the 
sole purpose of enriching Englishmen? Such cases must be occurring 
frequently in the country ; only they are effectually hidden by the authorities, 
while in this solitary instance the ugly story has leaked out in spite of attempts 
at concealment.” 


28. We have already published in our last issue the details of the mocu- 
lation tragedy in a Punjab village. A perusal thereof 
Kesart (112), 2nd Dec; cannot but remind the reader of the inoculation 

a 5 yah be ag Se) yt mania, which had spread in our Presidency some years 
Dec, azo, At that time, we had in one of our leading arti- 

cles described the process of preparing the anti-plague 
serum. And everyone musi admit that the process of preparing this prophy- 
lactic is still in a crude stage and that there is a possibility of various 
dangers lurking init. The bacilli may not be completely destroyed by heat 
or the virulence of the poison inthe serum may vary in different phials as there 
is no special test for measuring it. It is also possible that the sterilised bacilli 
may revive after some time. The indiscriminate introduction of inoculation 
in any area under these circumstances is thus attended with serious risks, And 
as the anti-plague serum is, after all, a kind of poison, its introduction into the 
human system may induce a variety of ailments which may be perpetuated 
from generation to generation, Herbert Spencer in one of his recent works 
has urged these very objections against inoculation and Dr. Thornton, a former 
Deputy Surgeon General, has also addressed a communication to the Secretary of 
State, warning the latter against the danger of introducing wholesale inoculation 
in a province like the Punjtb and the consequent possibility of the outbreak of a 
rebellion, It will thus beseen from the above that inoculation is still adefective 
and unscientific remedy and it bespeaks obstinacy no less than heartlessness on 
the part of the Punjéb Government in venturing to introduce it indiscriminately 
in that province and on the part of the Supreme Government in giving their 
sanction to the scheme of the Punjab Government. Who knows that some 
officers of Government do not think that such experiments can properly be 
tried upon natives, who are looked upon as so many animals, just as some doctors 


~ In Europe first try their remedies upon cats and dogs? Various surmises are 


made as to the cause of the present tragedy. But what about the widows and 
orphans, who are left without support? Whom are they to curse for their 
misfortune ? Would such a tragedy'have been patiently tolerated in any other 
country? Government ought to have realised beforehand the terrible responsi- 
bility incurred by them in undertaking to inoculate 700 persons per day. 
Hundreds of persons in our Presidency testified before the Plague Commission 
to the evil effects produced in them by inoculation, but neither the Commission 
nor the Local Government took proper notice of their complaints. The victims 
of the Punjab tragedy, seeing that no redress could be obtained from their 
human rulers, have, it seems, gone to heaven to lay their case before the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe! That staunch advocate of.inoculation in our Presidency, 
Sir Bhalchandra, is going to the Delhi Durbar and we would suggest that he 
hould be appointed to the chief command in carrying on the inoculation 
campaign in the Punjib. [The Shri Saydji Vijay and the Prekshak make 


somewhat similar remarks, | 
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29. No one can assert corel inoculation prevents the spread of plague 
completely or even partially. Why should the 
ee Punjab anthorities thea | have viadeetatcen a huge in- 
oculation campaign in that province? The answer to this question, of 
course, is that as many guests from Europe and America are to visit Delhi 
for the Coronation Durbar, it is desirable that they should not carry with them 
the germs of the disease to their respective countries. But the persons 
entrusted with the task of inoculating the population of the Punj4b are 
discharging their duty in such a reckless manner that inoculation is 
proving a curse rather than a blessing to the people, We hope Lord Curzon will 
not fail to take notice of the careless conduct of the operatorst. Appar- 
ently, there is something wrong with the serum supplied from the Parel 
Laboratory. Dr. Hafikine is unable to express any opinion on the subject 
unless a thorough inquiry is made into the matter. It is said that the peeple 
of the Punjdb attribute the recent disaster to some accidental mistake and 
are still willing to submit to inoculation. But we can hardly believe this, 
because those who were inoculated had to be driven out of their homes in order 
to compel them to undergo the operation, It seems to us that either the 
report about the alleged willingness of the people of the Punjab to submit 
to inoculation is utterly false or that their willingness is due to their conviction 
that they will be forced ultimately to submit to the operation however 
stubborn their opposition to it might be. 


30. “The Tribune of Lahore brings to light a tragic accident which has 
befallen a village in the Punjdb in the course of the 
Sudhérak (41), 1st Dec, inoculation campaign in that province.......... The 
Eng. cols, ; Vidya Velds (146), mistake doubtless is deplorable, and we hope Govern- 
28th Nov.; Dnyan Prakash é, , fe : : 
(32), 4th Dec.; Indu Pra- ment will make inquiries into the matter and publish 
kash (83), 4th Dec. a detailed report of the accident. Government can 
ill afford to allow the confidence of the public in the 
only effective remedy against plague to be rudely shaken by such accidents. 
They must therefore take immediate steps to render such mishaps impossible in 
future. [The Vidya Vilds, the Dnydn Prakash and the Indu Prakdsh make 


similar comments. | 


81. “ Lord Northcote’s speech in reply to the addresses of the Broach 
iia en Municipality and the Local District Board, though 
ee Leed Netheote Wanting in Curzonic galvanism, was sweet and 
during his recent tour in conciliatory. So was his speech at Ahmedabad, 
Gujarat. and following His Excellency’s example, we will not 
Gujardts (16), 30th Nov, yake up the past or severely criticise those portions 
7. of his utterances which are open to obvious comment. 
The Broach Municipal address was in some respects as needlessly allusive as 
it was ostentatiously effusive. But Lord Northcote exercised judicious self- 
restraint in his reply and was candid enough to confess that ‘the Bombay 
Government are not ashamed to admit that they have learnt many lessons 
from the famine.’ He further condescended to inform the public in Gujarat 
that the local authorities had laid definite proposals before the Indian Govern- 
ment in connection with the much-vexed question of suspension and 
remission of land revenue in times of drought. The address of the Ahmedabad 
Municipality gracefully acknowledged the large-hearted charity which His 
Excellency as well as Lady Northcote have dispensed in many parts of the 
Presidency. It wasin reply to this address that His Lordship sketched the 
outlines of the revised land revenue policy which the Bombay Government have 
laid before the Government of India. His Excellency asked the critics of the land 
revenue policy of the Local Government to suspend their judgment upon the 
merits of their proposals. We wish Lord Northcote’s Government had invited 
the opinion of the public upon their proposed recommendations, We are glad, 
no doubt, to find that the authorities have learnt some lessons from the recent 
calamities. But we wish they had also realised the necessity of taking the public: 
into their confidence in dealing with the important question of suspension and 
remission of land revenue. Even the Government of India would have been 
enabled thereby to understand precisely the view of the public in regard to 
the proposals laid before them. The outlines of the scheme as foreshadowed by 
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Lord Northcote do not justify us in pronouncing one way or the other upon its 
merits. But there are features in it which invite obvious comment. ‘A 
graduated scale,’ ‘the nature of the harvest’ and ‘bond fide agriculturists ’ 
are very plausible and convenient expressions, but what they mean in practice is 
wellknown. But as Lord Northcote wishes the critics of Government to suspend 
their judgment and as the outlines of the proposed reforms, as sketched by His 
Excellency, are meagre, we willingly refrain for the present from commenting 
upon the scheme submitted to the Supreme Government for their sanction....., 
Lord Northcote justified the delay that has occurred in formulating the 
contemplated reforms on the ground that the Gujarat land revenue system 
had stood the test of many years until its defects became patent during the 
recent famines, ‘Those, however, who were intimately acquainted with the 
Province,’ had pointed out in the past the effects of the stringency of the 
prevalent system through the medium of the public press. The present official 
discovery of its grave defects is a significant commentary upon the intimate 
knowledge which District officers are supposed to possess as regards the 
condition of the rayats and which is often appealed to for silencing non-official 
comment, Besides, Lord Northcote has forgotten that the proposed reform 
in the revenue policy of Government will not apply solely to Gujarat, but 
to the Deccan as well. Now, any one acquainted with the history of the last 
thirty years in this Presidency knows that the people as well as the press in 
the Deccan have long since been protesting against the stringency of the 
Bombay land revenue system. Even reports of the Provincial Conference 
show, beyond the shadow of any doubt, that for the last ten years 
and more the public leaders have been crying aloud on the subject, but in 
vain. Nobody has ever contended that far-reaching reforms can be conceived 
and formulated at a time of terrible suffering and heavy pressure of work. But 
what the people are entitled to say is that it was the Bombay Govern- 
ment that had all along stood up in defence of its harsh revenue policy 
until its hands were absolutely forced by the emphatic condemnation 
pronounced upon it by the last Famine Commission and by the magni- 
tude of the evils which became too flagrant to be concealed any longer 
with decency. The Government has all along turned a deaf ear to the 
complaints against the stringency of its revenue system. ‘The present pro- 
osals are conceived partly on the very lines on which the public at 
arge have asked Government to proceed during the last quarter of a 
century, and we must say that Lord Northcote was not rightly informed 
when he endeavoured to justify the delay that has taken place in intro- 
ducing pressing reforms in the Jand revenue system. There is a vernacular 
proverb which administers a well-merited rebuke to persons who set about to dig 
a well when they feel thirsty. In the sphere of politics this simple adage is no 
less applicable. True statesmanship lies in providing against evils and dangers 
beforehand and not in first inviting them and then trying to mend them ina 
half-hearted manner and that, too, after no end of excuses. A statesman like 
Lord Salisbury laid it down thirty years ago that it would be safer for the Indian 
revenue Officials to err rather on the side of liberality than on that of severity. 
But exactly the opposite principle has hitherto been followed in this Presidency 
with an obstinacy that has staggered even the best friends of Government. 
There are two or three other points in Lord Northcote’s speech at Ahmedabad 
which deserve some notice.......... There was a faint allusion in the speech to 
recent events in the working of the Ahmedabad Municipality. We do not 
consider it fair to suggest that Municipal Commissioners are actuated by any 
feeling of perverse obstinacy, if they do not wholly concur in Mr. Lely’s views. 
There ought to be a disposition on both sides to understand and respect each 
other’s views, At any rate, there is nothing to justify the suggestion that the dis- 
senting members are not the true friends of the city and the Municipality. 
Lastly, it appears that Government contemplate investigating the present condi- 
tion of the Talukdars of Gujarat with a view to adopt measures for its improvement. 
We welcome the inquiry but only hope that it will be of a thorough and 
sympathetic character. Mr. Lawrence Robertson is the officer to whom the 
inquiry has been entrusted, and as usual, it has been deemed unnecessary to 
associate with him any experienced and well-qualified Gujarati gentleman 
well conversant with the condition of the Talukdars and the circumstances 
which have reduced them to their present lamentable position,” 
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32, In its roan = pe aa a makes similar comments, 

oe and adds :—Considering the fact that India‘is under 
Gujarats (16), 30th Nov. a alien Government and that the ruling authorities 
have no permanent stake in the country, it would have been well if the 
Bombay Government had taken care to elicit public opinion on the modifica- 
tions which they propose to introduce in their revenue system before submitting 
them finally for the sanction of the Government of India, Unfortunately, 
the Government have not done so, but the rayats, whose condition has grown 
quite deplorable, must be content even with small mercies. We only hope 
that the proposed modifications will tend to put a stop to the irregular and 
high-handed practices which, as the Gujarét Revenue Enquiry shows, are 
not infrequently resorted to by subordinate officials in the collection of 
revenue, In every civilized country the officials consider it their duty to 
act strictly in accordance with the law in dealing with the rayats. But this 
does not seem to be the case in our country. Our rulers, however, must bear in 
mind that the present state of relations between the officials and the rayats 
not only tends to make the latter discontented but also threatens in a large 
measure to undermine the stability of British rule in India. 


33. “The announcement made by His Excellency Lord Northcote at 
Ahmedabad, on the subject of suspension and remis- 
sion of revenue in famine years, will be cordially 
welcomed throughout the Presidency......... It appears 
that a new scheme of what may be called automatic suspensions of revenue has been 
drawn up by the Honourable Mr. Monteath and submitted by the Local Govern- 
ment to the Government of India. The main principle underlying the scheme is, 
we understand, that on the occurrence of a famine, assessments will be suspended 
over the whole of affected areas or districts on the reports of District officers. 
Whether these suspensions will be ultimately recovered or remitted, either wholly 
or in part, would depend on the character of the succeeding seasons; but a decision 
as to final remissions will be promptly arrived at with the guidance of a sliding 
scale of remissions in relation to the anna-valuation of crop out-turns. Of course, 
the details are not yet before us; but we understand the chief features of the 
new revenue policy to be the following:—(1) The principle of individual 
inquiry will be for ever abolished, so far as suspensions of revenue, at least, 
are concerned, and (2) the suspended revenue will not, as at present, go on 
accumulating year after year as a debt hanging like a mill-stone round tho 
rayat’s neck. It is not possible to criticise the new proposals or to gauge the 
exact measure of relief that will be actually afforded under the new scheme to 
the rayat in famine times so long as the details of the scheme are not published ; 
and His Excellency also has asked the public to reserve their judgment till 
then. But the abolition of the te Ss of individual inquiry even so far 
as suspension of revenue is concerned is a result definite enough and also 
important enough; and we are glad to be at last in a position to congratulate 
the Government upon their sensible submission to irresistible criticism 
both official and non-official They have very wisely abandoned their 
untenable position and come round to accept a principle which it was impos- 
sible to oppose any longer. In this connection, however, we cannot accept 
the defence made by Lord Northcote by way of explaining why the Bom- 
bay Government have been so late in arriying at their present decision. 
According to His Excellency, the Bombay land revenue system had stood the 
test of thirty years and it would not have been proper to give it up and expose 
Government to unforeseen risks. The famines during the last four years 
were not, it is argued, the occasion for any drastic changes in the settled policy 
of Government ; and only now that the famine is over, it is time for Government 
to consider any important changes in their revenue policy that may have been 
suggested by experience or criticism. With all due deference to His Excellency 
we must say that the defence is a very lame one. For aught we know, times of 
plenty are not the times when any liberal or benefivient revenue policy should 
be inaugurated, and we do say further that by coming round too late 
to the view in favour of the abolition of individual inquiry, Government 
have deprived their new policy of most of its grace and all its practical 
beneficence so far as the greatest famine of the century was concerned. 
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No doubt, the new policy wili be of benefit to the rayat, but its fruition 
is possible only when another famine occurs, As for the risks of a sudden 
change of policy adverted to by His Excellency, we say that they could nt 
extend in any case beyond the non-collection of a certain amount of revenue ; 
and we have no doubt that as between the risk of plunging thousands of 
rayats into ruin and that of making a slight change in the system of revenue 
collection, any statesman with a sense of economic proportion would certainly 
| have chosen the latter. But the fact is that the Bombay Government did not 
want at any time during the last four years to seriously compare these risks, 
and were seized witha foolish and ruinous obstinacy and were determined to 
enforce their pet policy of individual inquiry at any cost upon the rayats. Nor 
can they plead that their attention was not drawn to the matter in good time. 
The vexed question of individual inquiry is being publicly discussed ever since 
1896, that is to say, when the first famine during the last decade occurred in this 
Presidency. The Poona Sarvajanik Sabha was the first in the field to warn 
Government against the disastrous results of the policy of individual inquiry 
then deliberately introduced for the first time. ‘The Bombay Presidency 
Association had, also, subsequently memorialised Government once or twice 
in the matter. Inthe meetings of the Legislative Council, too, criticism 
was directed again and again against the new policy; and the two Famine 
Commissions appointed during the last five years had also pronounced against 
it.’ [The Indu Pratdsh makes similar comments. | 
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34, ‘A frank admission carries greater weight than a varnished vindication. 
Lord Northcote’s sincere remark that recent famines 
had taught Government many lessons, and that a 
new scheme of suspensions and remissions of land 
revenue has been submitted to tlie Government of India for consideration be- 
speaks & latent sense of justice in the mind of our rulers........... The admission 
made by Lord Northcote, however, will not afford any relief to the agricultural 
classes. Lip-promises and sweet answers are but a snare for ordinary minds. 
Mere sympathetic resolutions and speeches announcing a liberal policy cannot 
satisfy the wants of the people unless the policy which they foreshadow is 
faithtully carried out. We, however, welcome His Excellency’s announcement 
and reserve our judgment till the Bombay Government’s proposals are made 
public.” 


Native Opinion (85), 30th 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


35. We indicated briefly in our last issue the general features of the new 
Kesari (112), 2nd Dee. land revenue policy which the Local Government 
propose to adopt in future and even complimented 
them on their willingness to give up their obstinacy and to shape their new 
policy in the interests of the cultivator. We think it unnecessary to criticise the 
new policy of granting suspensions and remissions more minutely because the 
if ? details thereof are not yet before us. We shall, however, examine the justifica- 
ii tion put forward by Lord Northcote in his speech at Ahmedabad for not taking 
action in the matter at an earlier stage. His Excellency observed :—* The land 
revenue system of Gujarat had worked without a hitch for a number of years and 
stood the test of experience. It would, therefore, nothave been expedient todiscard 
it at once as soon as some defects were found in it during the recent famine years 
and that the time of famine was not favourablefor reforming the system.’ We 
are tempted to ask the folloWing question in connection with the above 
observations of His Excellency. lf Government were really unaware of the 
defects of their system until the occurrence of the recent famines, what becomes 
of their boast that Government officers know the condition of the rayats more 
intimately than the leaders of the people? Again, the complaint of the people 
against the system of individual inquiry, which Government looked upon with 
peculiar favour, is of long-standing date. TheSarvajanik Sabha had pointed out 
how disastrous the system proved to the rayats in its practical operation and had 
even suggested that suspensions and remissions should be granted upon an esti- 
mate of the outturn of crops but to no purpose. Both the Famine Commissions 
similarly declared themselves against the system of individual inquiry, and as in 
fact official opinion outside the Presidency was almost unanimously adverse to it, 
the Lfonourable Mr, Monteath, who feels a tender solicitude for the welfare of the. 
rayats, seems to have made up his mind to discard once for all his pet policy 
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of individual inquiry. His Excellency said in his speech that the time of 
famine was not favourable for introducing a reform in the land revenue system. 
This may be a valid defence from the point of view of Government. But 
Government ought to have known that if it is at any time expedient to grant 
suspensions uniformly over particular areas, it is during the time of famine. 
the announcement that Government have determined to introduce reforms 
in their land revenue system after the famine is over does not bespeak very 
great generosity on their part. It practically means that the rayats will have 
to wait for the benefits of the new system till the occurrence of the next famine, 
Nevertheless, it is a matter for satisfaction that Government have at last 
been obliged to come round to the popular view and to modify their policy 
accordingly. 


36. Ifthe recent famines have taught one lesson to the Bombay Gov- 
Kaiser-i-Hind (20), 30th ernment, it is this that the wheels of administration 
eg 7" Gan progress more smoothly if Government were to 
invite the co-operation and sympathy of the public 
in carrying out their measures. This principle holds true in all countries 
but especially in India which is divided into no end of castes and creeds and 
which is practically governed by a handful cf foreigners professing an alien 
faith and hailing from a country situated thousands of milesaway. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, this policy of inviting the co-operation of the people in carrying 
on the work of Government has been systematically discarded of late in this 
Presidency. It must, therefore, spread much gratification amongst the public | 
to learn that Lord Northcote has at length realised the importance of this policy 
and publicly acknowledged the mistakes committed by his Government in the 
matter of land revenue collections. is Lordship has assured the public that 
the present land revenue system will soon be abandoned and substituted by 
another more suitable to the wants and circumstances of the rayats. It 
only remains for us to see whether Government are prepared to take proper 
action on the basis of the verbal assurances given by His Excellency. The 
public have now grown quite sick of mere empty promises and what they 
earnestly desire is the fulfilment thereof in right earnest, 


37. “The speech of His Excellency Lord Northcote at Ahmedabad will 
be long remembered by the public of this Presidency. 
For, that speech marks, in a sense, the triumph of 
public opinion even in a country like India. In that 
speech Lord Northcote made an important announcement of the proposed 
change in the land revenue system of this Presidency. The Bombay Govern- 
ment obstinately stuck so long to its policy of individual inquiry in spite 
of the protests of influential bodies like the Bombay Presidency Association 
and in spite of the orders of the Government of India to the contrary. But 
it is highly satisfactory to see that Government have at last seen their 
mistake, Lord Northcote has definitely stated that remissions and suspensions 
would be granted over entire districts or affected areas according to a scale of 
crop-failure and that no individual inquiry would -be instituted. This isa 
distinct gain and we must congratulate the Bombay Government upon the 
decision at which they have finally arrived, ‘The whole speech of Lord North- 
— cote is marked by sympathy for the poorer classes. Of course the defence set up 
by Lord Northcote as to why Government did not make this desirable change 
earlicr is, we venture to think, remarkably lame. Lord Northcote says that the 
Bombay system worked well for 26 years and hence could not be hastily changed 
when defects were found therein. But we must say that Indian publicists 
have been crying out against the rigour and the rigidity of the Bombay revenue 
system for the last fifteen years. But their cry has beena cry in the wilderness, 
The mere fact that revenue could be collected during these years was no in- 
dication of the success of the system.......... We await the details of the 
scheme before criticising it, but :we thank the Government of Bombay 
for what they intend to do for the impoverished rayats of the Presidency.”’ 


38. Lord Northcote professes the Protestant faith, but he acted like a 
sais true Roman Catholic when he confessed the other 
Hindi Punch (19), 80th Gay at Ahmedabad to the public of this Presidency 
= the sins of omission and commission of which his 


Dnydn Prakash (32), 4th 
Dec., Eng. cols. 
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Government had been guilty in respect of their land revenue policy. His 
Lordship has practically conceded that in the matter of the prolonged con- 
troversy on the subject, the public was entirely in the right and that Government 
were in the wrong. This was plain-speaking indeed and Lord Northcote 
deserves no small amount of praise for his courage of conviction in showing a 
readiness to depart from apolicy, which, however anomalous and oppressive, 
was at any rate sanctified by bureaucratic traditions dating from a long time 
past. His Lordship’s observations on the subject are marked by genuine 
sincerity and earnestness of purpose. We, however, suspend our judgment upou 
the scheme until we learn further details and watch it in its practical 


operation. 


} 39. “An important enquiry has been set on foot by the Government of 
tf Bombay for the purpose of investigating the present 
: Pronosed inauiry into the COUdition of the talukdars in Gujarat and sug- 
posed inquiry into the : ° : 
condition of the talukdars gesting remedies with a view to avert the ruin 
of Gujarat. with which most of the encumbered estates in that 
Vorce of India (14), 6th province are threatened. It is an open secret that 
ssyite the talukdars are, at the present day, greatly embar- 
rassed owing to adverse circumstances and their 
estates have gone from bad to worse in recent years. It is generally recognised 
that the class are not much to blame for their hapless condition; they deserve 
: to be pitied, not reproached. In order to give them a helping hand, the 
oT Bombay Government have appointed Mr, L. Robertson, I,C.8., to make the 
St necessary inquiries and suggestions as to the form and measure of relief which 
can properly be given to the talukdars, Pending the final orders of Govern- 
ment, which will be based on Mr. Robertson’s report and recommendations, 
the authorities have decided to remit in the case of all talukdari estates such 
portion of the jama as is calculated on the assessment Of waste lands—a con- 
cession which is as opportune as it is liberal.” 


40. A correspondent of the Gujarati writes:—The rayats in the Pardi 

oh _ Taluka are looking forward with anxious hopes to the 

Pls mse of the rayatsin ¢hanges foreshadowed in the Bombay land revenue 

he Pardi Taluka (Surat). : A : 

Gujarati (16), 30th Nov. System by His Excellency Lord Northcote in his 

speech at Ahmedabad. The soil in the taluka has 

considerably deteriorated in fertility, yet the assessment is pitched so high that 

the rayats are being simply crushed under its weight. The later rains in the 
taluka having failed, the cultivators are reduced to sore straits and are unable . 

to pay their dues except by borrowing money from the sawkars. We would 

strongly urge the Government to deal leniently with these cultivators in view 


of the sad plight to which they have been reduced. 


41, Though Mr, Steele did nct see his way to adopt the Honourable Mir 
Allah Baksh’s suggestion to relieve zamindars and 
‘The question of Rasai in fapedars of all responsibility in regard to Rasat, we 
— 1 Gasetto (12), 28th 22° glad to be informed that Mr. Mules, of Sukkur, 
Nov.: Sind Times “ash, oot, has taken up the idea—probably he had it in his mind 
Nov. already—and has even improved upon it. Instead of 
employing contractors, Mr. Mules sends for the mukhi 
of each village and asks him to arrange with a shop-keeper for the supply of all 
-ywecessaries for himself and his establishment, The shop-keeper is instructed not 
| to give anything to anybody without first receiving the money for it. This is a 
if simple arrangement, and one that ought to succeed, The Bania is not a 
man to let himself be victimised. Yet the evil is so deep-rooted that we shall 
not be surprised to learn that means have been found to neutralise, wholly or 
partially, this apparently effective remedy. We understand there is already 
a consternation among the Collector’s peons, his munshis and their servants, the 
last having declared a strike. Weare even told the Collector’s peons waited 
upon him saying that under the new arrangement it would be impossible for them 
to get on during the touring season. Mr. Mules, of course, told them that 
if they thought so, they could leave the service. It is this sort of firmness that 
is needed to put an end to what the Bombay Government characterised as a 
scandalous system.” [The Sind Times makes exactly similar comments.] 
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42. “Not a week passes but stories of thefts reach us from some part or 

3 other of the Province of Sind. In Mirpur Bathoro, 

aluke (Si ” aiid Bathoro we are told, the people are in a chronic state of 

Karachi C Py (6), 30th alarm and uneasiness owing to the frequency of thefts 

Nov, committed in the taluka. The remissness of the Police 

in hunting down the criminals and bringing them to 

book is, we are afraid, responsible in a large measure for this regrettable state 

of affairs, and the immunity enjoyed by the thieves from the punishment which 

they so richly deserve has emboldened them to adegree. ‘The thefts could 

not have remained undetected so long ifthe Police had made any serious 

endeavour to detect them. It is a matter for sincere regret—to put it mildly— 

that with an energetic officer like Mr. Thatcher at the head of the Police, this 
state of things should still continue to prevail in his district.” 


Municipalities. 


43. ‘This year’s Budget of the Bombay Municipality shows a deficit 
owing to the increased charges on account of the City 
Pl esc nity erat Improvement Trust. About six lakhs and a half have 
‘Native Opinion (35), 30th been debited in the budget as a donation to the City 
Nov., Eng. cols. Improvement Trust. The T'rust was created two years 
after plague first broke out in the city. The work 
done by the Trust in the past has not in any way proved useful to the public. 
And the waste of money by the Trust authorities has been much commented 
upon at the Corporation meetings as well asin the Native Press. Itis the 
Government who have created this institution for improving the town. Had 
any substantial benefit accrued therefrom, the public would not have grudged the 
expenditure. Since the establishment of the Trust, several buildings in the city 
have been condemned by it, while others have been acquired for making new 
roads. Large properties of the people are also in the hands of the Trust, but 
during the course of the last four years, very little practical work has been 
Te This enormous expenditure is, therefore, an unnecessary burden 
on the rate-payers. The fact that Government desire to allow the ‘Trust to 
erect a stupendous building on the Hornby Koad goes to prove that they wish 
the Municipal Corporation to bear the expenses of the ‘rust permanently. 
The creation of the Trust has created a number of fat appointments which are 
exclusively filled by Anglo-Indians, This sort of patronage we would never 
have complained against, if it had not interfered with the tax-payers’ interest. 
The question requires to be seriously considered and Government would, we feel 
confident, do well either to curtail the expenditure incurred by the ‘Trust 
or abolish the institution altogether.” 


Native States. 


44, ‘Lord Curzon observed, in his speech at Jeypore, that one of 
his chief objects in lending the services of British 
Lord Curzon’s speech at officers to Native States was to train up the Native 
~~ India (14). 6th °™Ployés of the States to succeed them. This is an 
idles a aaa ha Imperial sentiment of the right sort, but few officials 
have had the courage to express it so frankly and fear- 
lessly. We should like to see its practical importance recognized in all directions. 
The allegation, that India is unable to supply the administrative talent required, 
is hardly worth noticing. There are plenty of able men to be found in the 
country. Even if the Indian talent is worth only fifteen or fourteen annas 
in the rupee as compared with the British, we should, as a rule, give it 
the preference, since the personal knowledge of the native will more than 
compensate for the absence of superior ability. Honesty is the prime requi- 
site the Political authorities have to seek; that obtained, even a plodding 
native may do more good than a clever European. As to loyalty, it is often 
forgotten that that is a double-barrelled gun—if it lets off the question ‘ Is 
this Native officer loyal to England? ’—it may as well fire off the other, and 
more pertinent, question ‘Is this English officer loyal to the land whose salt he 
eats?’ We have little doubt that asa class Englishmen are deteriorating in 
this respect. This bodes no good either to India or to England. 
con 19°0—8 | | 
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45. Lord Curzon in his recent speech at Jeypore gave an assurance that it 

; was his earnest desire to recognise the proper place of 

ge od Sans mene, Native Princes in the Imperial system and to admit 
(64) og! lag them toa larger share in the administration of their 
own States. But His Lordship’s actions in this 
respect are, we are sorry to say, in conflict with his words. So far from His 
Excellency’s assurance being acted upon, the authorities not infrequently expect 
the Native Chiefs to yield unquestioning obedience to their mandates even 
though such obedience may tend occasionally to injure the interests of their 
States. And we are constrained to say that under Lord Curzon’s regime the 


facilities which existed before for native aspirants to responsible posts in Native 


States have been seriosuly curtailed. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes similar 
comments, and adds:—His Excellency in his speech described the Maharaja of 
Jeypore as a model Native ruler. But we know very well how His Highness 
recklessly squandered his people’s money atthe time of the Coronation in 
England, Ifa spendthrift like the Maharaja of Jeypore were to be patted on 
the back by Government and regarded as an ideal Native Chief, then we must 


bid adieu to all hope of improvement in the present deplorable condition of 
Native States. | 


46. Lord Curzon in his speech at Jeypore observed :—“ There is no spectacle 

Kal (108), 5th Dec. which finds less favour in my eyes or which I have 
done more to discourage than that of a cluster of 
Europeans settling down upon a Native State and sucking from it the mois- 
ture which ought to give sustenance toits people.” Lord Curzon made the above 
remark in respect of Native States, but its application is not apparently to 
be confined to Native States alone. Wherever a cluster of Europeans settle 
down and suck the moisture which ought to give sustenance to the native 
population, the spectacle cannot find favour in the eyes of any one. Lord 
Curzon also takes the same view of the matter. But is His Lordship regulating 
his policy in accordance with this view? Apart from the clusters of Europeans 
settling down upon Native States, is the spectacle of such clusters settling 
down upon other parts of India unknown in the past or even at present? 
What is the cause of India’s poverty? What is the cause of the frequent 
famines in India? What causes the frightful mortality incidental toa famine 
in the country ? What is the cause of the meagre prospects which lie before 
Indian youths, who cannot obtain even posts of twenty-five rupees after 
going through an educational course extending over twenty years? What 
is the cause of the ruin of Indian trade and Indian industries? What is 
the cause of the emasculation of the people of India? The answer to all 
these questions is only one. It is the clusters of Kuropeans settling down 
upon the country and sucking the moisture that ought to provide sustenance 
to the people that have brought about the train of evils enumerated above. 
It is not India alone that is being exploited by hordes of Europeans, who 
resemble a flight of locusts, but all countries in Asia, Africa, &c., too are 
being subjected to such exploitation and the lives of the people of those 


countries are thereby rendered intolerable. Who knows when this spectacle 
will excite the pity of Europeans or of God ? 


47. The paper — elsewhere on the same subject observes :—In his 

: eypore speech Lord Curzon tried to please the 

BE (108): Oh Hite Rajputdna Chiefs by telling them that the British 
had saved their States at the beginning of the last century from annexation 
by the Marathas or the Pathans, and complimented them upon their loyalty 
and gratitude to the British raj for this act of favour, His Lordship meant 
that but for the intervention of Lords Wellesley and Hastings, the States of 
Rajputana would have been annexed by the Marathas and would have thereby 
become extinct. Let us examine how far this statement is true, The Rajputs 
come of a martial and valiant stock and may safely be trusted to defend 
themselves against foreign aggression without outside help. The States of 
such spirited and patriotic Chiefs can never become extinct. There is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Marathas were unable to annex them, and even the 


English, we are sure, cannot doso, Let themessay the task if they will. If they 


have been able to annex some of the Native States in India it was because the 
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virtues of valour and patriotism, which have ever characterised the Rajputs, 
were found wanting in those States. Let us now see if there is any truth in 
Lord Curzon’s statement that the Marathas would have annexed the Rajput 
States, if Lords Wellesley and Hastings had not come to their rescue. The 
Marathas did not desire to annex the Rajput States at all, because the principal 
feature of Maratha policy was to make common cause with the Rajputs as against 
the Muhammadans, who were looked upon as common enemies by both. There 
were many points of kinship and sympathy between the Rajputs and Marathas, 
and both were fired with the same sentiment of patriotism towards their mother- 
land. Assuming, however, for argument’s sake, that the Marathas would have con- 
quered the Rajputs, how would they have treated them ? What was the general 
policy of the Marathas towards those whom they conquered ? ‘hey merely exacted 
tribute from the conquered Chiefs but otherwise let them alone. The Marathas 
never pursued the greedy policy of keeping territories once annexed by them 
permanently in their grip. Besides, as there werea number of feudatory States 
and Jaghirs under the Maratha Empire, there is no force in the contention 
that if the Marathas had conquered the Rajput States, the latter would have 
become extinct. Again, what justification is there for saying that the British 
saved these States? Are the Rajput States independent at, the present day ? 
Are there no Political Agents for those States? Are the Chiefs at liberty to do 
what they like to promote their own welfare without the permission of the 
Paramount Power? How can the Rajput States then be said to have been 
saved by the British? Moreover, are there not instances of States which have 
become extinct under British rule? Are not Oudh, Sind and the Punjab 
instances in point? And still, Lord Curzon tells the Chiefs of Rajputana 
that their States would have become extinct if the Marathas had conquered 
them and that they were saved from that fate through British intervention. 
Strange to say, the Rajputdéna Chiefs believe in this statement, and that, too, at a 
time when the Nizam has just been obliged to part with Berar against his will ! 
Certainly the Marathas had never acquired the art of peacefully annexing 
a province belonging to any State without entangling themselves in warfare! 


48. The Viceroy in his tour visited Jeypore and at the State banquet he 
ne a as delivered a long speech, in the course of which he 
rh we — (39), ord said :—‘ Whenever I lend a British officer to a Native 

5 eee eve State, one of his main functions in my view should be 
to train up natives of the State to succeed him, for there is no spectacle which finds 
less favourin my eyes, or which I have done more to discourage, than that ofa 
cluster of Europeans settling down upon a Native State, and sucking from it the 
moisture which ought to give sustenance to its wn people,’...... What the Viceroy 
has said issound in principle and there can scarcely be any difference of opinion that 
the presence of ‘ a cluster of Kuropeans settling down upona Native State’ should 
be discouraged. But theory and practice do not necessarily go hand in hand under 
the British administration. Whatever the individual opinion of Lord Curzon may 
be, the policy of the Government of India is to anglicise the administration of Native 
States as much as possible. ‘This policy necessitates the presence of European 
officials in Native States, which deprives the natives of the soil of the ‘ moisture’ 
referred to by Lord Curzon and thereby causes dissatisfaction amongst them, 
But this is a matter for which the Government of India are not the only party 
to blame. Our Native Princes also deserve to be blamed therefor, Now-a- 
days there seems a growing desire among the Princes to have European officers 
in their States, Without a European officer they consider their administrative 
staff to be wholly inefficient. Some Chiefs have gone the length of entrusting 
the education of their children to European tutors! We have often raised our 
‘voice against this practice. We are not against English education being given 
to the tuture rulers of Native States, but we do not see the necessity of giving 
it through European tutors. Such a policy anglicises the Chiefs in their ways 
of thinking and their habits of life and lessens theirrespect for old customs and 
usages. These evil effects can certainly be avoided if our Native Chiefs exercise 
sufficient foresight and keep their sons and daughters under the care of native 
tutors. It would be folly to say that efficient natives cannot be had for this 
‘work in these days. They can rather be had for a cheaper price than Kuropean 
tutors. We want Native Princes to rule their States in native fashion, This 
is possible only if the Native Princes respect their ancestral ways and habits.’ 
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49, The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr speaks in a eulogistic strain of Lord Curzon’s 
speech at the Mayo College, Ajmere, which, if says, 
Lord Ourzon’s speech at bespeaks the earnest desire of His Lordship to promote 
the Mayo College, Ajmere. the well-being of Native States. ‘The paper, however, 
eg gece (5%), ‘bitterly complains of the “ overshadowing influence ” 
of European Political Officers in Native States, which, 
it alleges, has a depressing effect upon Native Chiefs and tends to hamper 
the development and prosperity of the States in various directions. In 
conclusion the paper strongly recommends Government to try the experiment 
of appointing educated and well-qualified natives as Political Agents, It is 
confident that the experiment will prove a great success. 


50, “Weare told that His Highness the Nizam was at last compelled to 
sign a treaty or agreement, granting a perpetual lease 
oct ta acum of the Province of Berar to the Government of India 
emery at an annual rental of thirty lakhs of rupees. The 
Mahrdtta (8), 30th Nov.; Nizam wanted to take time and proposed to consider 
Voice of India (14), 6th Dec; the question after his return from the Coronation 
sen (37), Srd Dees Durbar at Delhi. But he was forced to sign the treaty 
wilbeiry on the 3rdinstant. That it must have been very hard 
for His Highness to do so we can very well imagine. Since its cession 
in 1853, the question of Berar has perplexed each successive Minister of 
Hyderabad from the great Sir Salar Jung down to Maharaja Kishen Pershad, 
and if we were permitted to glance at the diplomatic negotiations which have 
ended in the transfer of the Province to the Supreme Government, they would 
reveal to our view a spectacle not very creditable to the much-vaunted British 
love of justice. The Province was forcibly taken from the Nizam as a pledge for 
the due payment of arrears of pay, &c., of the Hyderabad Contingent. For many 
years past after the payment of all arrears, the Province has been leaving a 
surplus over and above the cost of its administration. And yet British fair-play 
and love of justice did not think it right to return the province to its rightful 
owner. -And Lord Curzon’s Government has now grabbed it finally. As to 
the annual rental agreed upon, we wonder whether that too will not disappear in 
course of time like the Province itself.”” |Writing on the same subject the 
Voice of India says :—“ As regards the Berars, it is obviously unfair to discuss 
in an off-hand manner a question which is as old as the hills and which has as 
many colours as, for instance, the Golconda diamond. Why do not the British 
authorities lay the ghost of this Berars question for ever by publishing a clear 
statement of what they have done or are going to do about it >?” The 
Samarth writes :— At last our worst apprehensions have turned out true. The 
: Paramount Power made the present descendant of the great Nizam-ul-Mulk part 
ih with one of the best districts of his State on the 8rd November. The matter was 
| before the Government of Lord Curzon fora longtime. But nobody thought that 
the present Viceroy would revive the long-forgotten and unstatesmanlike 
annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie in these peaceful times, We admit that 
Lord Curzon does not exactly follow in the foot-steps of Lord Dalhousie. For 
Hj His Lordship has not annewed the Province of Berar to the British Empire. His 
: Highness the Nizam has been only made to sign an agreement granting a perpe- 
tual lease of the Assigned Districts to the British Government at an annual rental 
of thirty lakhs of rupees. Butin course of time, we fear, this annual sum will 
also be demanded by Government for the better equipment of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, for detraying the cost of which the province was first temporarily 
ceded in 1853. ‘The present annexation of the Berars is but the remote result 
of the unwise step taken by the Nizam who was on the throne of Hyderabad 


in 1802 in signing the treaty proposed by that far-sighted statesman, Lord 
Wellesley.’’ | - 


51, The Prekshak writes :—Ho pes were entertained at one time ihat Lord 


Ee ree re ETS Curzon’s regime would’prove more beneficial to the 

rekshak (36), 2nd Dec. ; people than those of his immediate predecessors, but 
Dnyan Chakshu (30), 3rd . 7 

Dec. those hopes have now been dashed to the ground. 

The latest act of His Excellency is the annexation of 

Berar, though the debt for which the province was first taken over by the 

British Government has been repaid with interest. ‘The annexation has been 
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smoothly brought about through Lord Curzon’s diplomacy. [The Pnydan 
Chakshu understands that the people of Berar are seized with anxiety and dismay 
on hearing of the permanent transfer of Berar to the British Government. | 


52. We regret to note that Agency appointments in Kathiawar are not 
filled on the score of merit and efficiency but by sheer 
Agency appointments in favouritism. The evil effects of this procedure are 


K athawar. , ie 5 
Kéthiadwidno Himayati patent to every intelligent observer of events in 


(66), 30th Nov. Kathidwar, To cite only a recent instance, much 

mismanagement has been prevailing of late in Babra 
Taluka, The Japtidar, having fraudulently misappropriated a sum of about 
20 or 25 thousand rupees from the Taluka Treasury, has absconded and the 
Police have not yet been able to trace him. The present state of affairs in 
respect of Agency appointments in the province is, indeed, deplorable and we 
would request Mr. Quin, Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar, to make it a point 


to select only persons of tried merit and honesty for the posts under him. 


53. ‘A direct tax on income is bound to prove unpopular everywhere 
a but we believe nowhere has it been proposed to be 
Income-tax in Navsarl. = Jevied in a more odious way than in Navséri, which 
Rast Goftér (25), 30th . . : ee ee pe ep 
Nov., Eng. cols. is situated under the jurisdiction of His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, Irom the correspondents of some 
of our Gujarati contemporaries it appears to be the intention of His Highness 
to impose an income-tax on a minimum annual income of Rs. 100—grouping 
together, in the process, the members of a family—which practically means an 
income-tax on a labour wage of Rs. 8} per month, and that amount withal not 
earned by a single individual, but collectively by the different members of a 
family living under the same roof. Verily it looksas if there were some serious 
misapprehension in the matter. or we should expect something more liberal 
and wise from a Chief like the enlightened and sympathetic ruler of Baroda. 
The Maharaja is justly reputed to be the friend of his people, and, by common 
consent, he is the last native ruler who would think of enriching his treasury b 
a few hundreds thus extorted from the poorest class of his subjects including 
widows and orphans. A meeting of Parsee ladies was held the other day at 
_Navsari to protest against this new tax. It looks altogether a novel incident in 
the history of Navsiri, and enables us to form some idea of the scare that the 
news has caused among the population of the place.” | 


54, One Ramchandra Narayan Gujar writes to the Sudharak as follows 
_ Alleged maladministration §tote:—The subjects of the Bhor State suffer grave 
in the Bhor State, epi : : | ' o 
Sudhdrak (41), 1st Dee, injustice at the hands of the Chief, Most of the 
offices in the State are filled by utterly incompetent 
men. A man knowing nothing of law is appointed a Mamlatdar ; a school- 
master becomes a First Class Magistrate and a Volice ollicer or a petty clerk 
getting Rs. § per month is promoted to the post of Munsiff. It is a misfortune of 
the subjects of the State that neither the Political Agent nor His Excellency the 
Governor makes a full enquiry into the maladministration of the State. It is to 
be hoped that they will take pity on the poor subjects of the State and see that 
the administration is carried on with a due regard to efficiency. 


55. We regret that the attention of Government has not yet been attracted 

to the repeated complaints that are being made in our 

_ Alleged maladministra- eolumns regarding the maladministration prevailing in 
tion. in She Relanpat tate FF the Pdlanpur State. The Divan is utterly indifferent 
(66) etih Mov. mr" tothe welfare of his subjects and squanders large 
sums of money on his own personal enjoyment, espe- 
cially in giving presents to prostitutes. ‘The liabilities of the State amount 
to twelve lakhs of rupees. The Divan owing to his extravagant habits finds it 
impossible to make both ends meet and does not scruples to extort money from his 
subjects by unjust and ijlegal means. He gives away posts in the State service 
to persons who offer him handsome nazranas which, in plain words, means bribery. 
The present Karbhari too is an unscrupulous officer and cares only to feather 
his own nest at the expense of the State. It is high time, we think, for Govern. 


ment to enauire into the mismanagement prevailing in the State. 


on the subject of the administration of the Bhor 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


56. We understand that draft resolutions to be submittedin due course 
Siralt wonolutias peoposed °° the Subjects Committee of the Congress have been 
to be put forward at the ensu- published during this week. hese resolutions have 
ing Congress at Ahmedabad. been forwarded to the several Congress associations 
Praja Bandhu (23), 30th throughout India, and opinions and suggestions from 
ney these bodies as well as from leading congressmen have 
heen invited thereon. The first resolution is one of respectful homage to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor with a prayer that His Majesty will be pleased to 
fulfil the pledges contained in the proclamation of Her late Majesty the (Queen. 
In the second resolution a strong protest is entered against certain recommenda- 
tions of the Universities Commission. ‘The third resolution relates to the growing 
poverty of the country and urges the Government to encourage indigenous 
arts and manufactures, to introduce the permanent settlement system in the 
country or at least to moderate the land assessment, to establish agricultural 
banks and to throw open to natives the higher posts in the public service. The 
fourth resolution urges the Secretary of State for India to reconsider his deci- 
sion in the matter of making an inquiry into the condition of typical Indian 
villages as suggested by the Indian Famine Union. In the fifth resolution a 
request is made to the Government of India to take steps to secure equitable 
treatment to Indian settlers in South Africa, In the sixth resolution, Govern- 
ment are thanked for inaugurating the Imperiai Cadet Corps scheme, 
but are further requested to throw open to the natives of India higher posts in 
the military service and to establish colleges for imparting instruction in mill- 
tary matters to natives with a view to qualify them for higher posts in the 
army. In the seventh resolution, a protest is entered against the proposed 
increase in the pay of British soldiers and a request is made to the Home author- 
ities to abandon the proposal announced by the Secretary of State for India 
for an increase in the number of white troops in the country. The other resolu- 
tions urge the desirability of separating judicial and executive functions; of 
holding simultaneous examinations for the Civil Service both in India and in 
England ; of reducing the duty on salt; of making suitable modifications in the 
currency legislation of 1893; of enlisting natives as volunteers in the army; of 
appointing Indian lawyers as members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council ; of stopping the exchange compensation at present granted to European 
officers ; of admitting natives to the higher graces of the Indian Educational 
Service ; of abolishing the restriction recently imposed on the number of students 
passing annually from Coopers Hill College; of re-organising on a more satis- 
factory footing the Indian Medical Service, &e. : 


d7. A public meeting was convened by the local Congress Committee at 
i aliis weaditien snieabh Broach on Sunday last, Mr. Pranlal Shambhalal Desai 
held at Broach in connection Lelng in the chair. In opening the proceedings of 
with the ensuing Congress the meeting, the president dwelt on the necessity of 
to be bend pemeteret. educating public opinion on political questions, He 
a 4), rd observed that the object of the Congress was not to 
subvert British rule, but to respectfully place the griev- 
ances of the people before Government with a view to secure their redress. Mr. 
Desai then dilated upon the decline inthe material condition of India, and referring 
to Broach, he said that the people of the district being almost entirely dependent 
upon agriculture, their condition threatened to become most deplorable in course 
of time, unless Government took prompt measures for ameliorating it. Dele- 
gates were then elected for the ensuing Congress and the Social Conference 
and the meeting dispersed after the customary vote of thanks to the chair. 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 7th December 1902. 
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District Magistrates and Political Avents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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nia 
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Topics. See | .s 
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| |  Shravak Bania) ; > 35. 
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jo | Punch Dand .| Bombay... : Do. : Jamnadas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
| 41 
ae Se es re ei : 
74 | Mamaher Bahédur .; Ahmedabad ‘| a0. is Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu  (ShrAvak 900 
| | Bania) ; 59. 
79 San) Vartaman eee Bombay... oo Daily ES A ee enone ee coe 
76 «=| Stri Bodh... et 00, . Monthly... ...| Péllonji Burjorji DesAi ; Pars} 406 
| | 
77 | Surat Akhbar | surat: ... »i.|° Weekly ... vee Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 4 300 
78 | Svadesh Banchu ... .| Mahudha ok tis, hharmali ; Hindu (Bania) 250 
i ew | Kaira ... Do. = Parisi Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Brah-) — ee 
, man); 2», 
HINDI. | | 
80 | Pandit ch POONA. ssa seal Weekly .. ..| Govindréo Gangdrdm Wanwe ; Hindu dhess 176 
jari) ; 41. 
8} Shri Venkateshvar Samé-; Pombay A a 5 Hae oes “Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar| 6,200 
cbar. | | | Brahman); 97. 
KA’NARESE, : | 
82 | Digvijaya ... ‘i |Gadag ... . Weekly " Shankrapa Gadigeppa  Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
" (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. 
830 |} Hubli Patra | Hubh Pm ees * pee .... Mabddeo Shridhar oP lide ; Hindu (Deshasth 900 
| Brahman) ; 32. 
84 Karnitak Vritta... ...| Dharwar ° Do. ‘ 1 (1) Shivrim Mahadev Khanolkar ; Hindu| 800 
| (Karh4da Brahman) ; 31. | 
| (2) Annacharya Balacharya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| | (Deshasth Brahman) ; : Bde | 
85 Loka Bandhu Do eee Do, soe .. Gururao taghavendra Pseseaae cal Hindu 150 
| : (Deshasth Brahman) ; | 
86 | Loka Mitra ae of Beaveri .. (Dhar- Do, 4. ... Gundo Melgir Nadgiv Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war), i Brahman) ; 26. 
87 | Rasik Ranjini ...| Gadag Re | ae | | Gaurishan ker Ramprasad; Hindu (Kanoja! 200 
| a Brahman) ; 39. 
| 
| MaRATHI, | | : 
88 Arunodaya ‘ic we | Lhana soe’ W eekly ... mn Kadshinith Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan, 300 
Brahman) ; 58. , | 
89 | A’rydvart ... oh wel DRUA i. beak Ee ee ...| Withal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth' 300 
. Brahman) ; 39. 
¢Q | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum Pit aes ©. egies oS | Vari Bhika#ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bra hman) ; 395 
‘ : 39, 
9] | Bramhodaya cai. age ODADUE .... Fortnightly... dacaks ae 
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117 | Lokaseva ... — ... Nasik 


118 | Mahirashtra Vritta 
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Chandanshu ~ ... ...| Tasgaon 


Chandraként ... «+! Chikodi 


Chandrodaya soe sows Chipliin 


\ 


Chikitsak... rr “ Belgaum 
Chitragupta  .. «| Karad ... 
Dakshin Vritta ... .»| Kolhapur 


Deen Mitra a we, Bombay... 
Deshakalavartaman = Erandol 
Dharwar Vritta ... a Dharwar 
Dnydn Sagar... a Kolhapur 


Gurékhi ... oe ..., Bombay... 


| 
Gurdkhi ... sos vee! Do, 

Hindu Punch... ..| Thana 

J agadadarsh ave ol Ahmednagar 
Jagadhitechchhu a Poona 
Jagatsamachar ... me Thana 


K4l me ei «ee! Poona 


Kalpataru.., ve oe Sholapur 

Karmanuk ee a Poonace. 

Keral Kokil ....—«..' Bombay... 
| eter. is ... Poona 


| Khandesh Chitragupta ... Dhuha ... 


Khandesh Vaibhav vee! Do. 
Kumta Vritta ... os Kumta .. 
Lokamata .. oe ...| Vengurla 


.. Sdtdra 
| 


119 | Moda Vritta ... 0... | Wai 


120 | Mumbai Vaibhav : ..| Bombay... 
121 “Mumbai Vaibhav ve E Do. 

A22 | Nagar Samachar... ® Ahmednagar 
193 | Nésik Vritta ... —.,.! Nésik 

124 | Nipani Vaibhav ,,. vat Nipani “er 
125 | 


126 


| Nydy4 Sindhu ..,  — «., Ahmednagar 


Pandhari Bhushan st Pandharpur 


* a 
eo © o 
ee 


a Weekly ... 


ee-/ Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 31. 

.| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh4dilkar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 

..| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 30. 

= Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Maratha); 


JJ aaah B4l4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 

Brahinan) ; 36. 

-os| Sadashiv Vithal P4rasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 

senlya Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 65. 

| Saddshiy Vishvanath Mayadev ; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. | 

.| Maha@dev Pandurang Joshi ; Hindu (Deshasth 

| Bréhman),; 39.’ 

...| Rao Saheb Ant&ji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 54. 
...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Breh- 
' man); 38. 

... Vinayak Narayan Bhate; Hindu (Karh4da 
| PrAhman) ; 42. 

vee Do. do. 


ul Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
| Brahman) ; 38. 

woo, KAshinath BahirAv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
 p&wan Brahman) ; 52. 

...! Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
| wan ipggres & 72. 

...| Lrimbak A'baji Réje ; Hindu (Kaéayasth 
! Prabhu) ; 38. 

.| Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 

(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 

... Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 45. 

| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 39. 

.| Krishnayi Na&ré dyan Athle; Hindu (Karhéds 

Brahman) ; 47. 

.| Bal G: ingdhar Tilak; B.A., LL.B. : Hindu 
(CO hitpawan Brahman) ; 45. 

.-| Bhanu  Raoji Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 

| Brahman) ; 23. 

...| Balwant Janard: an reenmenh Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 

... Lakshman Bi lioks. lini Hindu (Sdrasvat 

Brakman) ; 44. 


. Ramkrishna~Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


| Brahman); 25. 


| Anant V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Brahman) ; 38. 


oe Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Martha) ; 
36. 


..| Késhinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brilman) ; 46. 


«| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman); 41. | 
sia Do. do. ies 


Narsappau Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 


...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 27. 


«| Vishnu RaAmchandra Vijtpurkar; Hindu 
(Brahman). 

e.| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshagsth 
Brihman) ; 30. 


see) Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman); 31. 


\ 
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127 | Pandhari Mitra ... .|Pandharpur ..,) Weekly .., .| Govind Sakh4ram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahman) ; 39. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav .| Vadgaon Do. ; »..| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp&awan 500 
; Brahman) ; 36. 
129 | Prahodh Chandrika | Jalgaon DO. sss .| Nar@yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brébhman) ; 38. 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... .| Barsi .| Monthly .| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... "5 
131 | Pratod .| Isl4ampur .| Weekly .. -| Ramchandra Nardyan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
ies (Karh4da Brahman) ; 40. 
132 | Prakashak... eee eos Bijapur ... Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman);| _,,, 
25. 
133 | Réghav Bhushan oo} Yeola Do. ..| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 
134 | Satya Mitra cee soe} Malegaon.. Do. ves Balchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 
28. 
135 | Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri Do. .| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 800 
Brahman) ; 57. 
136 | Sholapur Sam&ch4r Sholapur Do. .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... +» | Shrigonda Do. .| Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. 
138 | Shri She¢hu eee | Satara se Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhaéda Brah- 100 
man) ; 22 
139 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra App&4ji ‘Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
piawan Brihman); 53. 
140 | Sumant .| Karad eet ee bases 
141 | Sudarshan .| Ahmednagar Do. ...| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 - 
Brahman) ; 35. e 
142 | Sudhakar esi soy) FOR Do. i“ .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpiwan 400 
Brahman); 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh .| Bombay ... BR ee ee aie 
144 | Vartadarah .| Malvan ... Do. .| Ramchandra Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindu 900 
(Gaud Brahman); 19. 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... ..| Vengurla Do. e| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gand 150 
: Brahman); 47. 
146 | Vidya Vilas .| Kolhapur Do. .| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
: | pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
147 | Vidyarthi ... “a eee} Nandurbar Do. “ Sadashiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
Brahman) ; 25 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar a) Naee .| Monthly | (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni. 600 
| (2) Raémkrishna Raghundédth Moramkar; 
| Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréihman). 
349 | Vrittasar ... ..| Wai .| Weekly ... sal Lakshman Mahiddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 950 
| pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
150 | Vritta Sudha cea eo} Satara Do. | Laxman Vaman Khativkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100. 
Brahman) . 
15l Vy4pari | Poona ( Do ...| N@na Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 550 
man) ; 36. 
| SINDI- 
152 | Khairkhih Sind ... .| Karachi Weekly ... .| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 500 
163 | Muin-ul-Isl4m ... J. Do. | Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan; 
65. 
164 | Sind Sudhar be, a Do. | xhanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 . 500 
155 | Sookree Do. 7 27 eae Sie hamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 400 
Urpo. 
| 
156 | Eombay Punch Babddur .} Bombay... ..., Weekly... .... Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk;! 700 
: | Muhammadan ; 48. 
157 Mufid-i-Rozgar Do. ver Do, eee | SOL e a9 eee 
| 
158 | Sir Punch... Dos ve Panic digaggnriencivenigp elanintsensiinepniin iianeesicgpielintecscapiailii RG es 
159 | Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r Do. ove ss! Daily on ..., Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 48. nad 
MaRa'TH! AND Ka'NARESE. | | 
160 | Chandrika i .| Bagalkot ..| Weekly,,, .... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Ke Brahman, Smirta); 30. 
161 | Karnatak Vaibhay .| Bijapur ... i ..Ann4ji Gop4l Joravur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 40. 
162 | Siddheshvar bi .| Bagalkot 1, Do. ooo nee Parashram Shivaji Powdr; Hindu (Maratha) .\— 125 
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MARA’THI AND URDU. 


Champévati Bid (Hyderabad,) Weekly ... Krishnario Trimbakr4o Rajurkar; Hindu 
Deccan). (Brahman) ; 30. 


Gulbarga Samachdr ...} Gulbarga i. Parashram Govind ; Hindu(Brahman); 43 ... 


PORTUGUESE-K ONKANI, 


A Luz .| Weekly Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 


eee | 


_ _ Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

oe. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Keport in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


The TQ[Tea 7 relly Tey nh y a 2’ » : . j a ’ 

_ ©, The system of spelling vernacuiar woids followed by the Keporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bembay Presidency. One pecuhar feature o1 this system is tnat when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent 1s left out, and the short «@(“ = wu in gun) 1s, to prevent contusion, never placed at the end of a word, Thisrule has 
been strictly iollowed, except that when the short @ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Miia, it is prrted with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-é, 

Jy *. 7 Iwwoc or iT } 2 “4rY la tig . : ) AY ’ 10 . . ‘te ano , > i bd 
Db, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by tle 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, | 
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1558 | Ajaibat-i-Bumbai_ .. | Bombay Monthly vee sanbice eee 
1564 | Maylana Punch er ee 3 | Weekly ses Spaces sus 
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Nott.—The Bombay Weekly Echo (No. 2) has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, We understand that His Majesty the King-Emperor has sent with 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught hand- 

Rumoured intention of the some presents to be bestowed on some of the Indian 
na Tage ae 33 0 p ve =~Princes and Chiefs at the time of the Delhi Durbar, 
et the time of the Delhi his indicates that His Majesty well understands the 
Durbar and concessions de- necessity of rewarding the Chiefs for their loyalty, and 


vig ye the Indian people needless to say these presents will send the happy 
on at occasion. ae ‘ ° 
Sinha. Pench Dabéder recipients thereof into transports of joy. Nay, from 


(156), 8th Dec. our personal experience of Native Chiefs we are sure 
that if the King-Emperor were to send to any one of 
them a fragment of a broken pot by way of a present, he would cherish it as a. 
precious relic till the end of his life. But what about the humble and law- 
abiding subjects of the King-Emperor, who are enduring countless grievances 
but who nevertheless offer prayers to the Almighty everyday for His Majesty’s 
prosperity and long life? We are aware that His Majesty has a warm corner 
in his heart for his poor Indian subjects and that he had not forgotten them 
even during his recent serious illness. We, therefore, earnestly hope that His 
Majesty will give a practical proof of his sympathy and solicitude towards them 
by conferring on them some substantial boon at the time of the Delhi Durbar. 


2. In another place, the same paper sarcastically rebukes its contem- 
Suchen Pe Mehl poraries for asking for concessions to the people of India 
(156), Sth omg wwe on the occasion of the Delhi Durbar and remarks : — 
The sole duty of the Indians at the time of the Durbar 
is to pay their tribute of respectful homage and congratulations to the King- 
Emperor and not to trouble their rulers for favours and concessions. The 
British have graciously condescended to come over to India in order to sway the 
destinies of the country and it behoves the Indians, therefore, to regard them as 
their guests. It is the duty of the host to entertain his guest in a right royal 
fashion and not to expect any gift from him in return, Such being the 
relation which should ordinarily subsist between a host and his guest, care 
should be taken not to depart from it at the time of the Delhi Durbar. 


8. Itis reported that a certain Native Chief, who is already involved in 
debt on account of famine in his State but has receiv- 
Comments on the alleged ed an invitation to the Delhi Durbar, is now reduced 
embarrassed PN aaron he ae * ‘to the necessity of raising a fresh loan of Rs. 60,000, 
Sei Dak «to meet the expenses of his trip to Delhi. Some 
Arunodaya (88), 7th Dec, persons are loudly calling upon Lord Curzon to permit 
the said Chief to absent himself from the Durbar. But 
a little consideration will show that their complaint is quite groundless. The 
relation of the Viceroy towards Native Chiefs being that of a master towards his 
grooms, the latter are bound to discharge their duties as grooms whenever 
and wherever their master may call upon them to do so and cannot excuse 
themselves on the ground that they have got nothing to eat. The Delhi Durbar 
is our Emperor’s marriage procession, so to speak, and all his attendants are 
bound to grace it with their presence. Such a course may perhaps plunge some 
of them into debt, but there is no help for it. If they are deeply involved in 
debt, they should bear in mind:the case of Berar, and make over their States to — 
the Emperor and content themselves with any cash allowance they may receive 
in return therefor. 


4, Thereare many people in the world, especially the Muhammadans, who do 
not desire to be brought under the influence of Western 
The Muhammadans and civilisation. We are told by Captain Gambier in the 


en of the King- gourse of an article recently published by him that 


: the Sultan of Turkey is putting forth Herculean 
a OMe ne efforts to stave off the evil an of Se an supremacy 
over the Mussulmans. There are five lakhs of brave and disciplined soldiers in 
Turkey and there are two million more held in reserve who have received a 
military training but are now following civil occupations. ‘lhe Muhammadans 
in other countries too are ready to fight desperately for preserving their own 
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religion. It is thus‘a mistake to suppose, says Captain Gambier, that the religion 
of Islam is on the decline. Many a time in history has Islam been brought into 
conflict with Christianity. In the Crusades the victory lay after all with the 
Mubammadans, Again, a wave of the Islamic movement in the past burst over 
Europe from Constantinople and the whole of Eastern Europe was submerged 
beneath it. Christianity was thus not able to prevail before Islamin Europe. In 
India, however, when the two faiths were brought into conflict, the supremac 
of Islam gradually declined. The Muhammadans cannot but feel sorry at their 

resent position in India. Delhi was only a few centuries ago the capital of 
Mehactiriadan Emperors like Akbar, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. King Edward 
is now about to be crowned Emperor of India at Delhi, but a represen- 
tative of one of King Edward’s predecessors knelt before Jehangir in the same 
city a few centuries ago. The Muhammadans cannot but feel a momentary 

ang of regret for the loss of their former glory. The Dewan-i-khas was 
nile by the Moghul! Emperors, but Christians will now hold balls there and 
a Christian Emperor will be installed upon the throne of Delhi, and if the 
Muhammadans wish to witness these functions they must first secure a ticket of 
admission. This startling change in their position cannot but deeply affect the 
Muhammadans. It is natural that their feelings should be moved, but they 
should repress their feelings if they are wise. 


5. ‘* We have read with surprise and pain the Bombay Government’s letter 
fe to the Delhi Durbaris from tbis Presidency that ‘the 
The question of the cost Government will, on boing satisfied that the cost of 
of the entertainment of the : : 
native guests invited from the journey will be a source of serious embarrassment, 
the Presidency to the Delhi pay’ a part of the expenditure incurred by them. Is 
Durbar. it imagined that any of the gentlemen, who have been 
adits. § Prabioh honoured with an invitation to the Durbar, will care to 
oe '"" *satisfy’ the Government about their ‘embarrassment ’ 
and beg for a pecuniary dole? If Government, assuming the character of a 
host, had politely offered to pay certain bills, without reference to ‘ serious 
embarrassment, and had asked each Durbari if the offer was acceptable to 
him, it is possible that they would have had to pay more than they are likely 
to be called upon to do now; but we believe the offer would have been 
appreciated and might have gone some way to compensate for that piece of 
injustice which has already created some soreness, viz., that HKuropean guests 
are to be accommodated at Government expense, while Native guests are not. 
Instead of repairing the mistake, there comes this letter, which will undoubtedly 
be felt as a deliberate insult.” [The Indu Prakdsh makes similar comments 


and “i upon the Durbaris to send a joint protest to Government against the 
letter. 


6. The Bombay Government have just issued a circular letter couched 
in highly objectionable aud disrespectful terms anent 
ei Binlae A the question of the cost of the entertainment of the 
ombay Samachar (53), ; aprer : : 
12th Dec.; Sinj Varimén Native guests invited to the Delhi Durbar from this 
(75), 10th Dec.; Bombay Presidency. It is stated in this letter that Govern- 
Samachar (63), 13th Dec. ment will defray a portion of the expenses of those 
guests, who can satisfy Government as to their inabi- 
lity to bear the expenses of their trip to Delhi. It was bad enough that 
Government should, in the first instance, have made an invidious distinction 
between lsuropean and Native guests by asking the latter to bear their own 
expenses, and the present circular instead of being regarded as satisfactory by 
the Native guests only serves to add insult to injury. How do Government 
expect the guests to convince them as to their want of means? Are they 
to file an aflidavit before the High Court or some Government officer 
about their inability to bear the expenses of their trip to Delhi? In fine, 
the circular only tends to degrade the Native guests in the eyes of the 
public. Why should Government be so reluctant to bear the entire expendi- 
ture of the native guests? It would be a mere flea-bite to them as compared with 
the enormous expenditure that will be incurred on account of the Imperial pageant 
at Delhi, We trust Government will, for the sake of their own reputation, see 
their way to withdraw their present circular with the utmost promptitude. 
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[The Sdénj Vartmdn looks upon the circular as a mockery of the Native guests and 
observes that in issuing it Government have not cared a whit for the feelings 
of native gentlemen who are peculiarly sensitive in a matter like the one under 
dispute. The Bombay Samdchdr in another issue reports :—Some of the pro- 
minent citizens of Bombay met yesterday to consider the circular recently issued 
by the Bombay Government anent the expenses of the entertainment of the 
Native guests invited to the Delhi Durbar. It was decided to send a representa- 
tive deputation of Native gentlemen to wait upon His Excellency the Governor 
in order to make a respectful protest against the circular as well as against the 
invidious distinction made by the Bombay Government between Native and 
European guests invited to the Durbar in the matter of the expenses of their 
entertainment. | 


7. Itis our duty, as loyal subjects of the British Crown, to raise our 
egret ee warning voice against the mistaken policy of Lord 
sitar the Delhi Durbar. ** Curzon in concentrating as many as forty thousand 
Brahmoday (91), 6th Dec. troops of all arms at Delhion the occasion of the 
Coronation Durbar. Has Lord Curzon thought what 
view would possibly be taken of theso military preparations by other Powers ? 
Why, it is reported that Russia has already sent ten thousand troops on the 
Afghan Frontier, that there is unrest in Afghanistan and agitation and 
disturbance among the frontier tribes, Nay, foreign gunboats are said to be 
cruising in the Indian Ocean. All these indications go to show that the object 
of the military preparations for the Durbar has heen misunderstood abroad. 
And if Russia is thereby induced to gain her political designs by taking 
advantage of the jealousy felt by the Afyhans for the throne at Delhi on which 
the Vicercy is to take his seat and of the havoc wrought in the country itself 
by the dire visitations of plague and famine, we must sav that Lord Curzon 
will have involved the Empire into serious trouble by holding the Delhi 
Durbar. ‘the Indians are doubtless a loyal people, but occurrences like the 
Mulkowal tragedy might perchance produce a change in their feelings and lead 
to some untoward crisis. And if that happens Lord Curzon might have reason 
to repent ol his rashness in holding the Durbar. May God avert such a 
contingency | 


8. We were recently informed by a cablegram from Europe of the 
attempt made on the life of King Leopold of Belgium, 

Comments on the anar- full details of the incident were to hand by the last 
chist movement in Huropo ail, It appears that one Rubino, an anarchist 
and the growth ol the British ivigd -< ] ee peer ee ae ee % 
Empire. : ried to shoo AIng Leopo ad dead, in hiss ate- 
Kdl (109), 12th Dec. ment, he says he would have made an attempt 
upon the life of any other Kuropean Sovercign as well. 

These anarchist murders are becoming rather frequent in Kurope and Amorica 
and should engage the serious consideration of European statesmen. What 
prompts the anarchists to perpetrate the murder of celebrities 2? What is the 
significance of the anarchist movement? Itscems that the anarchists look 
upon sovereigns as heinous offenders, It may be said that the victims of these 
murders have personally done no harm to the perpetrators thereof. But 
the reply of the anarchists to this is that the persons whom they murder repre- 
sent a class of criminals and as such deserve their fate. It cannot be said that the 
anarchists take any dclightin the crimes which they commit. ‘They are persons 
driven to desperation and deserve to be pitied rather than punished for their crimes, 
The Hindus have nosympathy with anarchists, for their philosophy teaches tliem 
to submit patiently to divine ordinances. The socialists are also another 
class in Europe, who have many points of similarity with the anarcluists. 
They protest chiefly against the unequal distribution of property. ‘They canaot 
understand why some men should be fabulously rich, while others should starve 
for want of food, They think that the rich prey upon the poor and deprive the 
latter of the fruits of their labour. There are some nations whose ideals are 
just the reverse of those of the socialists, ‘These nations want to make theimselves 
masters of as much territory upon earth as they can. Hngland, Germany, 
Russia and the United States are nations of this type. ‘Their policy is one of 
ndisement, but England beats them allin point of greed of territory. One- 


fourth of the land on earth at present belongs to England and one-fourth of 
con 1936—4 : 
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the earth’s population is under the British sway. The spectacle of such 
a vast empire may be interesting to an outsider, but it is by no means 
so to those who are subjugated and brought under its sway. Can such 
a vast empire be built up without bloodshed and enormous loss of life? 
Why should any people be desirous of building up an empire at the cost of so 
much misery to other men? It cannot be said that Englishmen could not help 
acquiring other people’s territory or that they have no land-grabbing tendencies. 
Just as the monopoly of wealth in the hands of a few capitalists has given rise 
to such sects as the socialists, there are some people, who are opposed to the — 
growth of vast empires. The British Empire contains such people, too, e.g., the 
Dervishes, the Boers, the Afridis, &c. To appease these people, there ought to be 
@ more equitable distribution of land in the Empire. Besides, how can the 
affairs of a vast empire be administered by the British Parliament? Mr. 
Chamberlain felt himself called upon to visit South Africa to settle some ques- 
tions relating to the newly acquired territory there. But why should the British 
be so inordinately anxious to conquer fresh territory? At any rate, if they are 
anxious to conquer others, others are not anxious to pass under their sway. 


9. “On the 10th November, Lord George Hamilton delivered to the British 
public his annual optimistic speech on the abounding 

The Indian Budget in prosperity of India as evidenced by the Indian Budget. 
a di! ais we 6 We have all by this time become familiar in India with 
a ee large annual surpluses which would make an English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s mouth water. Not 

only are the surpluses growing, but they are obtained in spite of famines. 
At one time, without the deterrent effects of famine and plague, the finan- 
ces of India were considered to be in such a critical state that in 1893 
the drastic measure of closing the mints was adopted. And now, we have 
got so much money that we do not know what to do with it. It is proclaimed, 
with nota little exultation, that after spending nearly 30 crores on famines, which 
implies a considerable loss of revenue, we have had during the last three years 
an ageregate surplus of about 123 crores ; in other words, had it not. been for 
famines, we would have had in three years a surplus of 423 crores. Now we 
have always said that these surpluses are nothing short of a crushing indirect 
tax, which is levied on the country owing to the artificial rupee having been 
enhanced in value to the extent of about 40 per cent., aud wiich has well-nigh 
ruined the producers in the country. It isa pity that people in this country 
as well as in England are totally blind to the disastrous effects of the artificial 
currency, ‘lhe Secretary of State exultantly asked those, who affirm that the 
people of India were dying of want and hunger, toshow him any tangible proof of 
their alleged misery. He found the Indian Fixchequer full to over-flowing. Was 
that a proof of the poverty of India? He found that the exports and imports 
were rising by leaps and bounds, that the revenue from customs was also increasing, 
and that in 1901, the number of people who travelled by railways in the third 
class was 43 crores more than in 1898. No doubt on the face of it, all this affords 
evidence of the country’s prosperity, and it must require no small amount 
of courage in any one to assert the contrary. We will, however, endeavour 
to look a little deeper into the question and indicate wherein lie the proofs 
of India’s poverty. We will first take our readers over a few figures by way 
of pointedly illustrating the ruinous effects of the debased currency. It is said 
that our exports last year came to Rs. 133 crores, at the rate of Rs. 15 for the 
sovereign. But in our opinion, at the rate of 10d. for the rupee or Rs. 24 
per sovereign, the producers ought to have received about 80 crores more than 
they actually did. It is alleged that, with the rupee at 10d., we would have suffer- 
ed a heavy loss on the 163 millions debited in the Budget as Home charges. 
But what would that increased amount have come to? It would have 
come toa little under 15 crores. So the producers would have received 80 
crores more for exports, against which they would have had to suffer a loss of 
Rs. 15 crores in Home charges. It is well known that large exports do not 
mean profit to producers. We will illustrate what we mean by one or two 
examples. ‘Take our exports of yarnand tea. These have been increasing 
in quantity, and yet the producers of both these commodities have lost 
about 50 percent. on their capital. It is said that imports are also increasing, 
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But we have always strenuously maintained that practically the poor rayat 
does not and cannot buy the dh As regards the increase in Railway traffic, 
the poorest classes do not make so large a use of railways as is generally 
supposed, It is said that it is all very well to offer only destructive criticism 
but it is incumbent on us to give some positive proofs of India’s prostration. 
We have, therefore, endeavoured to do so, One indirect witness on the 
subject is Lord Curzon himself. He declared some time ago that the income 
of the rayat which was in 1880 Rs, 18 per annum had risen to Rs. 20 in 1900. 
But His Excellency forgets that the purchasing power of the rupee in 
1900 had fallen about 45 per cent. as compared with what it was ten years 
before.”’ 


10. “ There are certain features of the last debate on the Indian Budget in 

East and Weet (4) for Dec. the House of Commons, which will be regarded not 

without satisfaction in India. Lord George Hamilton 

indeed denied that India was growing poorer, because he said the income of 

the people was increasing year by year, and taxation remaining steady, the 
proceeds thereof were also increasing. But he admitted that India was a ver 

poor country ; that ‘from certain mistakes which have been associated with. our 

land assessmevt, there is a great Increase in the indebtedness of the cultivating 

classes.’ He said that he had resisted the demand of the War Office to pay ni 

extra 6d, to soldiers if they remained for a longer period than three years with the 

colours, and that it had been agreed to refer the question to arbitration.” 


11. Full details of the Indian Budget debate in Parliament were to hand by 

the last mail. A brief account of the farce enacted as 

Kesari (112), 9th Dec.; usual in presenting the Budget to Parliament hasalready 
Bakul (894), 7th Dec. been published by us and we are now in receipt of full 
particulars of the grand debate which followed thereon. 

As on the night of the debate some other business was to be transacted by the 
House and as some of the members thought it proper to be within call to support 
their party majority in case there was any occasion for a division on any 
question relating to the Budget, there were about 200 members present in or 
about the House, but of these only 50 listened to the debate. According to the 
correspondent of a prominent Anglo-Indian contemporary, it is doubtful 
whether even half of the latter followed the debate with attention. ‘This shows 
what interest is taken by the British public:in the Indian administration. 
There were, however, two featuresin the debate upon which we may 
congratulate ourselves. first, Sir H. Fowler made a speech on behalf of the 
people of India, and secondly, Mr. Herbert Robert brought forward a motion for 
transferring the salaries of the Secretary of State for India and his colleagues at 
the India Office from the Indian tv the British estimates. Turning to 
Lord George Hamilton’s speech, we find that he dilated in his usual manner on 
the increasing prosperity of India, but admitted at the same time the extreme 
poverty of the country and the growing indebtedness of the Indian agriculturist, 
He, however, expressed his emphatic dissent from those who hold that British 
rule is responsible for the impoverishment of the Indian people. It is but 
natural that Lord George, as the representative of the Indian Government, 
should be unwilling to admit that the policy of that Government is, in any way, 
responsible for the sufferings of the people, but the arguments put forward by 
His Lordship in support of his view areon the face of them fallacious. 
Lord George admits that agricultural indebtedness is on the increase in 
India and if we couple this admission of his with the fact that agriculturists 
constitute more than four-fifths of the entire population of the country, how 
are we to reconcile ourselves to the other assertion of our Indian Nawab that 
the economic condition of India is improving. How can we predicate growing 
indebtedness and increasing material prosperity wih regard to one and the same 
individual ? ‘There are other minor inconsistencies in Lord George’s speech, 
which show the weakness of his reasoning. But we shall deal only with one or 
two important points in his lengthy rigmarole. ‘here is a surplus of over eight 
million sterling in the Indian Treasury as the result of the financial operations 
of the last thirty years, but it is not the result of economy on the part of the 
Government of India but of their arcificial currency legislation. Whatever cause. 
the surplus may be attributed to, the fact that it is there should have made it obli- 
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gatory on Government to reduce the burden of taxation upon the Indian people, 
but Lord George proposes to utilise the surplus in increasing England’s prestige. 
Though the Premier is not afraid of Russian aggression, our Indian Sultan pro- 
poses to increase the strength of the Indian military garrison with a view to meet 
in anticipation the danger of the said aggression when it does occur. The starv- 
ing Indian tax-payer has no voice in the disbursement of the money levied from 
him and he must patiently acquiesce in Lord George’s decisions in the matter. 
Though England quietly bears the expenditure of the Indian contingents sent 
to China, South Africa and though the Welby Commission has laid down 
simple rules for the apportionment of the cost of such contingents, Lord George 
has made provision for referring any points of dispute, that may arise in this 
connection, 10 arbitration and we cannot sutliciently thank him for the obiiga- 
tion he has Jaid us under thereby! There need be no anxiety at all abont the 
condition of our country so long as we have such a sympathetic Secretary of State 
to control our affairs !! With reference to the two satisfactory features of this 
year’s Budget debate alluded to above, we may say a few words before concluding 
this article. Mr. Robert’s motion for making the British Treasury responsible for 
the salaries of the Secretary of State for India and _ his colleagues at the India 
Office was based on the ground that Kngland bears all the expenditure of the 
Colonial Office. But Lord George objected to the motion on the ground that 
one effect of the success of the motion would be to make the administration of 
India a question of party politics and that the safety of the Indian Empire would 
thereby be imperilled. Who can have the audacity in these cireumstances to 
urge that the salary of the Secretary of State for India should come out of the 
British Treasury ? So long as there are exalted personages in authority who are 
not ashamed to put forward such arguments and so long as Members of Parlia- 
ment blindly put faith therein, none of the aspirations of our leaders will 
be crowned with fruition. We are obliged, however, to take solace from 
the fact that such a motion was brought forward at all before Parliament. 
Another satisfactory feature of the debate was Sir H, Fowler’s speech, proposing 
the reduction of the salt tax. Lord George admitted that the impost was 
unjust, but he was not prepared to consent to a reduction thereof. Does 
this not prove the insincerity of His Lordship’s sympathies with the Indians? 
His Lordship said that it would not be prudent to abolish any tax in India 
unless Government were sure that there would be no necessity to re-impose it. 
He added that it was very difficult to impose a new tax in India and that any 
such proposal was likely to be attended with a public disturbance. Is it not 
indeed the climax of our misfortunes that though we patiently endure the load 
of taxation imposed upon us, British politicians should not be willing to admit 
that we do not belong to the class of rebels? Lord Gcorge can safely defy 
public opinion, but he would do well at least to stand in fear of God and not 
deliberately lose all chances of salvation for his soul. [The Bakul writes in a 
somewhat similar strain.and observes that the increase in the imports of India, 
to which Lord George Hamilton referred in his specch as a sign of India’s 
returning prosperity, was necessitated by the increased demand for the bare 
necessaries of life during famine years and that it in no way warrants the opti- 
mistic conclusions drawn by Lord George thercfrom. ] 


12, “One of the most promising featurcs of Lord George Hamilton’s speech 

Sin! Gazette (12), 5th Dee, WS his stepping down a little from the <all’s well ? 

| pedestal upon which he has been wont to take his 

stand. Hoe is as cheerful ss ever over the surplus, but having disposed of that 
congratulatory topic he admitted that the condition of the country was not 
so good as to preclude successful reform. ‘We have been too prone in the 
past,’ he said, ‘to assume that any idea which dominates our fiscal or 
industrial system and which produces good results here is a Heaven-born 
inspiration which, if transplanted anywhere, no matter under what conditions, 
would produce the same fruits as in these islands.....“... ] would say to all who 
take an interest in India and whose number I believe js steadily increasing, let 
us ever remember that it is incumbent upon us to see that our administration 
in India is based upon progress, reforms and improvements, and that it is 
necessary for us to be fully cognisant of the traditions, instincts and usages of 
those for whom these reforms and these improvements are intended,’ More of 
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this policy and less self-gratulation over surpluses is India’s need; and the 
romise that a Bill would be introduced in Bombay ensuring that wherever 
ocal deterioration could be shown remissions of revenue should not be granted to 
individuals but generally to tho whole district, is, one hopes, only the first fruit 
of a new policy. But despite the surplus Lord George Hamilton was unable 
to announce any reduction of taxation. His Lordship was even less happy 
in his reference to the payment of the expenses of the Coronation guests 
‘from India. In comparison with many items the sum in dispute was a 
small one. But the meanness of the original decision was deeply felt, and the 
explanation that with the close of the Boer war the financial position at home 
was altered and that it was found after all that the country was able to pay 
for the entertainment of its guests, is somewhat weak. The impression remains 
that had not a strong protest been made and the feeling in India been voiced 
in the press in no uncertain terms, the charge upon the Indian exchequer would 
never have been written off. It would perhaps have been wise on the part of 
the Secretary for India to have said little upon a subject over which his 
Department has not distinguished itself.” 


13, “ ‘Lhe other day, in reply to a question in the House of Commons, Lord 
George Hamilton observed, it is reported, that accord- 
The Secretary of State for ing to the Royal Warrant of 1901, promotions of 
— bala hc thes Native soldiers to the rank of Major-General will not 
in the higher ranks of the be made according to seniority but for distinguished 
army. service and by selection. This news has given bound- 
Mahratta (8), 7th Dec. less gratification to some of our fellow-countrymen 
: who think that henceforth Jack Sepoy may look 
forward to becoming one day not only the Subhedar- Major or Risaldar-Major of 
his particular corps, but rising to the dizzy height of the rank and dignity of a 
General Officer commanding a first class District, that is to say, to the rank of a 
Major-General, if he has the necessary grit and ‘go’ in him. We assure our 
friends, however, that they are labouring under a delusion. No sepoy, however 
brave and intelligent he may be, will ever rise higher than the present Native 
commissioned ranks, ‘The Warrant in question, alluded tv by the Secretary of 
State, evidently refers to the members of the newly created Imperial Cadet 
Corps; and as the latter are excluded from regimental employment, it follows 
as a necessary conseyuence that they will never have the chance of taking part 
in active operations asregular combatants. Under these circumstances we are at 
a lossto understand how they will ever be able to render distinguished service, 
when allavenues to such service are barred and double-locked against them 
beforehand. ‘The fact is that a Maharaja here or a Nawab there will now and 
then be gazetted as a Major-General, but his epaulettes will not proclaim to the 
world any brave deeds performed on the field of battle. Such ornamental 
warriors will be called into existence simply for exhibition purposes, and also to 
throw dust in our eyes.” 


14, ‘‘The India Office, which is paid from the Indian revenues, and 
which has in its hands the leading strings of €ndian 
Alleged invidious social gdministration, has become, we understand, hopelessly 
distinctions made bythe India gojour-blind, and we fear that some sharp surgical 
a ati rformed to cure its malad 
appointments in their gift. Operation will have to be per ormed ly. 
Mahratta (8), Tth Dec. In everything affecting the patronage and lucrative 
jobs which are inthe gift of the India Olfice, only 
the whites are favoured and the legitimate sons of India are pushed aside and 
passed over. The India Office has been so shamelessly doing the thing that 
considerations of superior qualitications do not stand in its way in the least ; 
and most unscrupulous jobberies are perpetrated in the name oi the false and 
selfish shibboleth which is raised to the dignity of a principle, o/z., that the 
Europeans are, asa rule, intellectually and morally superior to’ the natives 
in any department of State service and that the quulifications of the 
latter, however superior these may be, cannot be taken into account in their 
favour. Our readers know that when the news of the appointment of 37 plague 
doctors for the inoculation campaign in the Punjab was first published, we were 
among the first to protest against the importation of so many European hands 
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in supersession of the equally competent Native agency that would have been 
available in India if advertised for; but we wish to revert to the subject 
to-day because we are in a position to give more information thereanent. From 
what Dr. James Robert Wallace writes, one can now definitely say that the 
India Office has sacrificed everything, even the ordinary safeguards of common- 
sense, to its selfishness in the matter of the appointment of these plague 
doctors. For among the 37 plague doctors imported into India, only nine hold 
sanitary diplomas, while 15 do not even hold adouble qualification, which, 
according to the regulations, is a sine qua non of their being legally qualified to 
practise in the British dominions. It is such raw and unqualified people that 
are sent out to India on a salary, exclusive of allowances, which even the most 
brilliant Medical Graduate in India cannot aspire to get even at the end of a 
career of active service. And these foreigners are sent out on such a delicate 
duty as inoculation among an ignorant Indiau population! But it might be 
said that there were no Indians of English education available or willing to 
take up these appointments. Such, however, was not the case. In India there 


are at present any number of Medical Graduates who have taken their 


diplomas or degrees in England or on the Continent and who earn their 
livelihood either as private practitioners or State servants in India; and 
many of these would have gladly taken up the Punjab appointménts 
which carry a salary of Rs. 750 per mensem. But Dr. Wallace gives 
a specific instance which throws a very glaring light on the India Office 
jobbery. A Punjabi gentleman, Dr. Mohanlal Dhingra, who is an M.D. of 
the Edinburgh University and D,P.H., Cambridge, and has resided in Great 
Britain for seven years, had actually applied for one of these 37 posts. First of 
all he was not given the information that he had asked for from the India 
Office ; but he was simply told that ‘if the Government needed his services, he 
would be written to.’ But he was not written to for a long time. Dr. Dhin- 
gra thereupon went tosee the Revenue Secretary of the India Office, but 
was told that though he had all the necessary qualifications he could not 
get one of the posts as the India Office intended to employ ‘only pure Euro- 
peans.’ Dr. Dhingra urged, of course, that he held a special sanitary diploma 
of an English University, had worked for two years in England as a Health 
Officer, had done special work as a bacteriologist, and that his abilities were 
certified to by two icading sanitarians of London. But all that was of no 
avail. It is not only Indians that are so shabbily treated; even Europeans, 
sometimes, whc are so unfortunate as to have received any part of their educa- 
tion in India, get.similar treatment, India is such a vile country, that nothing 
appertaining to it, excepting its moncy, can be touched without pollution 
eusuing thereupon. All India, minus its wealth, isa necessary evil at best; 
and no European would ever be willing to have anything todo with it, if 
only he would somehow or other get his fat salary and allowances.” The 
paper then proceeds to quote the instance of a young Irishman, who received 
his early education in India, and who was first promised an appointment as a 
railway engineer in the Punjab by the India Office authorities but was subse- 
quently told that it could not be given to him because the India Office looked 
upon men educated in India as ‘morally and intellectually inferior.’ 


15. The Native Opinion, in the course of its comments upon a lecture 
iin: uals ee recently delivered in Scotland by Sir John J ardine on 
Jardine’s lecture on ‘ British * British ignorance of India,’ writes :— Europeans com- 
ignorance of India. ’ ing out to India may roughly be divided into three 
Native Opinion (35), 7th lasses, First, there is the class of British officers draw- 
and ith see. ing fat salaries, who go back to their native country 
after amassing a fortune in India as soon as their term of service is over. These 
persons might, if they choose, render signal service to India even in their 
retirement by endeavouring to dispel the ignorance and prejudige of the British 
public concerning natives of India, But they seldom do so, as gratitude to the 
country whose salt they eat is a feeling unknown to them, and show utter 
indifference to the interests of India. The second class consists of those who are 
only bent upon their personal pleasures and whose sole care is to enjoy existence 


with their wives and children at India’s cost and who constantly revile both the 


country and its people. ‘I hate the country and I hate the people’ isa sentence 
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frequently upon their lips and it is an insult to humanity to give the appellation 
of men to such beings. Thirdly, there is the class of noble and high-souled 
persons like Sir John, whose constant endeavour it is to enlighten the British 
public upon Indian matters. A large number of Scotchmen belong to this class 
and it is worthy of note that it is the sons of Caledonia who have, more than 
any one else, done their best to educate and elevate the Indians to a higher 
level of advancement and civilisation. In his present lecture Sir John vindi- 
cates the high tone of Indian morality and defends Indian character and 
Indian civilisation from the aspersions usually cast upon them. THe 
admits that under the present system of British administration the people 
of India are not subjected to any oppression in religious matters, but we may 
observe that in other matters they can hardly be said to be altogether free from 
“zulum.’ And even in religious matters there are to be found some officials 
here and there like the Magistrate of Puri, who subject the people to needless 
harassment. As regards the poverty of the Indian agriculturists Sir John takes 
sO pessimistic a view that, in his opinion, if matters are not mended at an 
early date, the present agricultural indebtedness would prove a positive menace 
to the existence of the British Raj. 1t1is very hard,in these days of diplomacy 
and mendacity to come across sincere and open-hearted counsellors like Sir 
John, but there is no doubt that it is men like him who are the true friends and 
benetactors of India. 


16. Sir Henry Cotton, late Commissioner of Assam, recently delivered 
3 an elaborate address at Liverpool on the steady decline 
The question of the revival jin the material prosperity of India. Sir Henry attri- 


-¥ en industries in buted this decline chiefly to the facts that the masses in 
Praja Bandhu (23), 7th India were almost entirely dependent upon agriculture 
Dec, and that the soil was gradually deteriorating in ferti- 


lity. Amongst other causes he enumerated the cur- 
rency legislation, the pressure of land assessment, the drain of the country’s wealth 
to England inthe shape of Home charges, &c. He observed that India’s. pros- 
perity could be revived by introducing improved and scientific methods of 
agriculture in the country and by giving an impetus to indigenous arts 
and industries, He strongly exhorted the Indians to do everything in their 
power to patronize articles of indigenous manufacture even though such patro- 
nage might entail upon them some pecuniary sacrifice. ‘This exhortation deserves 
to be laid to heart by every lover of the country. Many of our so-called 
patriots indulge in a good deal of tall talk about the revival ot indigenous indus- 
tries, but they must remember that the means for bringing about such a revival 
lie in their own hands. ‘They should take a solemn vow to use only such 
articles as are manufactured within the country and to boycott all articles of 
foreign manutacture. If a proper beginning is made in this direction, our 
country issure to prosper in course of time. 


17. The Hindi Punch of the week contains a cartoon in which Lord 

: Kitchener is depicted. as standing on the shores of 

— of Lord Kitchener JTndia by the side of Mr. Punch, who by way of welcome 

oe hk (19), 7th Dec, Offers a ladle to the new Commander-in-Chief. 

7 The cartoon signifies that it is India’s wish that Lord 

Kitchener should practise economy in military expenditure so as to enable 

Government to feed the hungry rayats. The following explanatory footnote 

is appended to the cartoon :—Mr. Punch—‘‘ Welcome Lord Kitchener in the 

name of mother Hind, who desires thee with the help of Lord Curzon to try 

this new weapon in the present ‘savage war of peace.’ It is the ladle of 

Anapurna, the Goddess of Food, for ‘ filling full the mouth of Famine.’ Win 
fresh laurels in Hind’s kitehen.’’ 


18. “The appointment of His Highness the Aga 28 to be an peeitions) 

_ “e Hi Member of the Supreme Legislative Council is more 

f h- . : 
Bis. iosgong Aa ay ‘a than a mere compliment to the head of the Khoja 
perial Legislative Council. community. A scholar by instinct and habits, a 
Voice of India (14), 13th traveller with keen powers of observation and a cool 
Dec. judgment, the Aga; Khan knows much more about 
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the affairs of the Empire than most of us who profess to guide the Government. 
His Highness has studied the educational and land problems of the country to no 
small purpose, and his general knowledge is certainly far in excess of his years. 
The more we have of such representatives on the Viceroy’s Council, the better will 
it be both for the Government and the people.” 3 


19. “The first point that strikes usin connection with the communique 
; . Of the Punjab Government on the subject of the in- 
ig rr iaaamag —" oculation disaster at Mulkowalis that the Sontaisisated 
Native Opinion (35), 7th fluid was sent out from the Parel ‘Laboratory, The 
Dec., Eng, cols ; Shri Sayajt T,aboratory is theonly institution from which the inocu- 
Vijay (39), 6th Deo. lation fluid is supplied to the whole of India. The 
charge against this institution is therefore sericus, and those responsible for the 
fatal blunder must be made to suffer. The alleged contamination must be due 
to negligence or recklessness which has cost at least 25 people their lives and it 
should not be allowed to go unpunished. ‘he inquiring officials have given out 
that ‘although the risk of contamination may have been due partly to inex- 
perience of the staff, it was due mainly to variations from the original methods 
of preparing the prophylactic.’ From this it is plain that inexperienced people 
were entrusted with preparing a prophylactic which was expected to save the 
lives of people, and new methods were substituted for the original ones in its 
preparation, before the efficacy of the former was completely established! The 
poor fellows of Mulkowal have died an unnatural death, and but for the use of 
the contaminated fluid issued from the Government Laboratory and injected into 
their bodies, perhaps against their will, they would certainly have lived to enjoy 
the Dewali holidays with their wives and children. Another feature of this 
accident that strikes us is that these people were inoculated on the Dewali holi- 
day. The injection of the serum brings on fever, and if this fact was not 
kept back from the villagers of Mulkowal, we cannot believe that they came 
forward of their own free will to be inoculated on the Dewali holiday. The 
Punjab Government have been over-enthusiastic in their campaign against 
plague, and they are given afree hand in the matter of expenses and the 
methods to be employed, though it has been proved that inoculation is not a 
reliable preventive against plague. We do not at all question the motives of 
the Punjab Government, but those motives are worse than useless, if the cam- 
paign is not carried out with complete precautions.......... So far as the present 
accident is concerned, it will give a rude shock to the public mind, and even the 
advocates of inoculation will think twice before they induce others to undergo 
the operation, The Civil and Military Gazette observes that people have 
frankly recognised the accidental character of the mishap and ‘ profess them- 
selves ready to go on with inoculation when, and if, the authorities allow a 
fresh start.’ This we take asa grand humbug invented by the Gazette to 
misdirect the higher authorities and to belittle the seriousness of the mishap. 
The sudden and tragic death of twenty-five people may not count for much in 
the eyes of this Anglo-Indian journal, but the fatality will be for a long time re- 
membered by the Indians and it will be a long time before inoculation is looked. 
upon with favour by tke native community.’’ [The Shri Saydji Vijay makes 
somewhat similar remarks, | 


20. “ Last time, when we wrote about the inoculation disaster that happened 
ae ae at Mulkowal in the Punjdb, we had to close our 

Manritie (8), tp Dee, remarks, by merely expressing a hope that all the 
facts connected with the unhappy incident would be placed before the 
public by the Punjab authorities without delay. We are glad to find 
that our appeal did not go in vain, and the Punjab Government has been 
forced to give a lengthy explanation of the causes that led to the fatal disaster. 
The explanation, however, instead of freeing the Punjab Government from 
blame, discloses its supreme recklessness, which was the source of a series of 
blunders resulting in the death of nearly a score of poor innocent people. The 
following extract from the communique issued by the Punjab Government on 
the Mulkowal tragedy will give our readersa clear idea of the easy manner 
in which that Government has explained the matter away. After com- 
plaining of the inability of the Bombay Laboratory to fulfil the promise of 
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supplying 10,000 dosts of the serum per diem, the communique states :—‘ The 

njab Government is entirely satisfied that its instructions to avoid the use of 
any compulsion in pressing inoculation were scrupulously observed and that 
all those who were inoculated at Mulkowal including the 19 persons, who died, 
came forward for the operation of their own free will, without direct official 
pressure and principally on the advice and persuasion of non-officials of influence 
in the neighbourhood. In the exceptional circumstances of the case Govern- 
ment has determined liberally to compensate the families of all those who died, 
and enquiries with this object are now being made.’ From the extract given 
above, it will be seen that the Punjab Government is very anxious to prove that 
no coercion was practised in getting the villagers of Mullkowal inoculated, As 
the Punjab Government is an interested party we are loth to accept its state- 
ment as true. Moreover, the accounts that appeared in the newspapers, 
immediately after the disaster took place, contradict the above statement 
of the Punjab Government; and when we know for certain that these accounts 
were neither unreliable nor fabricated, the mere expression of satisfaction by 
the Punjab Government is not enough to tempt us into the same belief.?’ 


21. Whenever an epidemic like cholera breaks out among a savage or 
uncivilised people, they resort to some superstitious 
Kesars (112), 9th Dee. remedy or offer some animal or even human sacrifice 
Bakul (89A), 7th Dec,, %0 the god of the particular disease, It isstrange that 
Kalpataru (107), 7th Dec.; acivilised Government should follow a similar practice 
Prittasdr (149), Sth Dec.; wnder a different guise in this twentieth century and 
Saydje Vijay (99), 6th that some sensible men amongst us should help and 
: admire the Government for doing so. Our Govern- 
| ment is labouring under the foolish delusion that there 
is no other remedy to check the ravages of plague except a wholesale inoculation 
of theentire population. Now inoculation is not a perfectly scientific. remedy 
and there are many dangers in enforcing it indiscriminately, The serum isa 
poison and the effect of introducing it in the human system cannot always be bene- 
ficial. Besides, it is not possible to prepare serum of a uniform quality. Is it 
not then an act of civilised savagery that the Punjab Government should seek to 
introduce inoculation indiscriminately and thereby send the bread-winners of 
twenty-five families to their last account ? If any one is responsible for this tragedy 
it is not the discoverer of this imperiect remedy, who putit forward as scieutific, 
but those who were led away by exaggerated assertions about its efticacy and con- 
sented to the experiment being tried upon the »oor and loyal population of India, 
That inoculation is a dangerous remedy was proved by the instances, cited in this 
paper in the past, of several persons from Belgaum and Dharwir, whose limbs 
were paralysed or who were otherwise injuriously affected by being inoculated, 
Several of these persons gave evidence before the Plague Commission, but as 
the authorities have got anexcellent knack of vindicating their acts by means 
of plausible reports and as our leaders have not even the courage of speaking the 
truth against the wishes of the officials, the report of that Commission was not 
as satisfactory as it should have been. But it is sufficiently clear from it that 
inoculation is not attended with the same effects in each case. But the Punjab 
Government disregarded the evidence embodied in the report of the Plague Com- 
mission and enforced inoculation by ‘ voluntary coercion,’ It was fortunate that 
the Punjab Government could not push forward their inoculation campaign 
with vigour because they could not get an adequate supply of the serum from 
the Parel Laboratory. In the meantime the Mulkowal tragedy occurred and 
the Punjab Government were compelled to inquire into the causes of it. Krom 
the inquiry made at the Parel Laboratory by some officials deputed for the pur- 
pose by the Punjab Government, it appears that some of the phials sent out 
to the Punjab were contamivated and caused the death of the persons inoculated 
at Mulkowal. The Punjab Government are, we are told, going to compensate 
the bereaved families liberally, but no one will be satisfied if the matter stopped 
here. As long as the remedy isin its crude stage it should not be entorced 
in any place; otherwise the prophylactic will claim many more victims in 
future. Inoculation may have proved innocuous in a few cases, but that is 
no argument to introduce it indiscriminately inany area, We hopethe Puujab 
Government will derive a wholesome lesson from the Mulkowal tragedy and 
con 1936—6 
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curb their zeal for inoculating the entire population @ the Punjab. [The 
Bakul and the Kalpataru writing in a somewhat similar strain observe 
that the Government of India should make a full inquiry into the causes of the 
tragedy and adopt effective measures to make a recurrence of similar mishaps 
‘impossible in future. The Vrittasdr suggests that as the campaign against 
inoculation has been temporarily suspended in the Punjab, suitable employ- 
ment may be found in connection with the Delhi Durbar for the European 
inoculators, who are simply marking time at present. | 


22. The Deshabhakta refuses to believe that no compulsion was used by 

the Punjab authorities to make the people submit to . 

Deshabhakia (15), 9th Dec. i, oeylation and quotes in support of its contention the 

notice issued by the Registrar of the Punjab University prohibiting candidates, 

who were not inoculated, from appearing for the Entrance Examination. The 

paper requests the Punjab Government to hold an exhaustive inquiry into the 
tragedy with a view to allay public anxiety. 


23. ‘The Bengal Press is at present ventilating a grievance against the 
Lahore Veterinary College, It seems that until 
i es lately arule was in force in that institution pro- 
the. Veieslenry Colas, hibiting post-mortem examinations of cows or pigs 
Lahore. or any other ‘sacred or prohibited animals,’ 
Indian Social Reformer Recently we are told, the Principal had the temerity 
(5), 7th Dec,; Votce of to dissect the carcass of a bull for purposes of 
cores (15), 1h Ue... eee demonstration, and to declare that in future 
such dissection would be practised as a matter of course, 
The Bengali Press is indignant at this and in the exuberance of its loyalty pro- 
phesies the direst results to British rule if the practice is continued. We do 
not know if the Principal will be able to carry out his reform or if religious 
prejudices will be too strong for him; but we wonder what kind of Veterinary 
Surgeons can be made out of men who refuse to approach the body of a dead 
animal.” [The Voice of India writes :—‘ Major Pease, the Principal of the Lahore 
Veterinary College, is to be congratulated on the wisdom he has shown in 
cancelling the order which compelled the students to substitute dead cows, pigs 
and other animals, in place of models for the study of animal anatomy. We have 
reason to. believe that the Lahore College has turned out competent Veterinar 
Surgeons who must have studied bovine anatomy by means of models. There 
is no reason, therefore, why surgeons of the right sort cannot be made out of 
men who refuse to touch the body of a dead cow or pig.’’| 


24, It is now 18 years since the Indian National Congress came into 

- existence, but during this period it has done no good 
Comments on the Indian to the country. Experience has fully demonstrated 
ee 50 -oygae hh that Government do not care in the least for public 
Tian sections AE opinion in this country, though it might be laid before 
them in the most constitutional manner and even by 

the most influential persons, and that it is utterly hopeless to seek redress from 
them by constitutional means. Up till now all ‘persons were of opinion that 
the national loss entailed by the Congress upon the country at large did 
not exceed by far-the few lakhs of rupees spent on the gathering annually, 
This year, however, some delegates will find it very expensive to attend the 
forthcoming Congress session at Ahmedabad, because every delegate will 
have to pay a fee of Rs. 20, besides the messing charges at the rate of 
one rupee a day. In addition to this, the delegates will have to bear their 
own travelling and other expenses. We are at a loss to know why the Congress 
Committee of Ahmedabad should have raised the delegates’ fee. Why should the — 
delegates have to pay any fee at all when thousands of rupees are collected in the 


shape of subscriptions for the Congress from the people of the Province where — 


the gathering is held? Or, if the delegates must pay any fee, why should sub- 
scriptions be collected from the people at large?.If the Congress is to 
represent a poverty-stricken nation, why should the Congress mandap be 
fitted up in a grand and luxurious style by means of chandeliers, carpets, 
costly chairs, &c.? As the weather is usually dry in the month of December, the 
Congress meetings may as well be held in open air either in the morning or evening, 
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or if there must be a roof overhead, a simple and primitive’ mandap thatched 
with leaves of trees would serve the purpose quite as well. It is very absurd that 
the delegates, who require luxurious dinners and adopt a costly style of dress, 
should declaim before the public on the poverty of the country. It is a 
misfortune that our enlightened leaders should not as yet have realised this 
simple fact. | 


25. The Gujardti dwells with great exultation on the success which, 
it says, has been achieved by the Congress in 
__ Congress movement in» Gujarat in spite of Anglo-Indian opposition, and 
Oubares : j _ observes :—The Gujaratis were hitherto lagging behind 
ujaraétt (16), 7th Dec. ; oe rae io. 
Hitechchhu (62), 11th Dec. the other communities of India in political zeal and 
enthusiasm. ‘They have never tasted the sweets of 
self-covernment, and under the dead weight of alien rule have always been 
turning their attention to commercial pursuits. We were, therefore, at first 
sceptical abvut the success of the Congress proposed to be held in December 
at Ahmedabad. But to our immense gratification we find that the Gujaratis 
seem to have at length roused themselves from their political torpor, and are 
bestirring themselves in right earnest to make the next Congress a grand 
success. We are sure that they will thus be enabled to wipe away the stigma 
which has hitherto attached to their name owing to their proverbial apathy in 
political matters, [A correspondent of the Hitechchhu contributes a poem on the 
Congress movement which he compares fo the ancient Bharati war, in which 
all the Aryan warriors fought shoulder to shoulder for their country, being 
animated by a common spirit of patriotism. The writer observes that the 
Congress has removed the sufferings of the Aryan population and has caused 
the blood of a political awakening to circulate afresh in their veins, | 


26. ‘ We heartily appreciate the admirable suggestion made by Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt for the formation of co-operative village 

Mr. R. C. Dutt’s evidence unions not only for assisting the Police but for many 
before the Police Commis- other purposes, such as sanitation, medical aid, general 


we Prakish (33), Sth Supervision, &c. Our readers will observe that 


Dec., Eng. cols. Mr. Dutt speaks with experience and is almost certain 

of the success of his scheme when carried out. The 
advantages of village unions cannot be exaggerated and as the Indians were 
long accustomed to them before their functions were suppressed by the British 
Government, One may fairly hope that the scheme willbe favourably considered 
by Lord Curzon’s Government. Mr. Dutt cannot be accused of partizanship 
here, as it is evident that one of the principal objects of the scheme he proposes 


is to popularise Government and to assist it in many of its departments. A 


chapter of the Local Self-Government Act, he tells us, provides for the 


creation of these village unions, and if the Government is really disposed to 
encourage self-help and co-operation among the village people, we are of opinion 
that it cannot do better than take up the suggestion offered by Mr. Dutt, 
than whom we have few amongst us better qualified to speak with authority 
on the question,” 


27. ‘‘ We admire the patience with which Mr. R. C. Dutt answered some 
of the questions put to him by the Police Commission. 
On his statement that, as the District Magistrate is 
also the head of the District Police, his subordinates 
are afraid to administer justice impartially in cases in which the Police officers 
take a particular interest, the Commission is reported to haveasked him whether 
when he was a District Magistrate he found the subordinate magistracy under him 
anxious to please him at the sacrifice of justice. This kind of cross-examination 


Voice of India (14), 13th 
Dec, : 


is common enough in courts of law, where witnesses generally come to support the | 


case of one side or another, and may not be taken to be disinterested. But, where 
respectable gentlemen come forward to help in an investigation in the public 


interest, perscnal questions are altogether out of place. Ifa witness before the 


Police Commission expresses his opinion that the Police have the reputation of 
being generally corrupt and inefficient, and if he happens to have a friend or 


relation in the Police service, it will be impertinent to ask him whether in his 


’ 
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opinion that friend or relation of his is reputed to be corrupt or inefficient. 
From’Mr. Dutt’s statement the Commission were at liberty to draw such 
inferences as they pleased regarding his official experience, or to hold that 
Mr. Dutt was mistaken if there was more reliable evidence to the contrary ; 
but they evidently forgot the courtesy due to a witness coming before them 
when they asked him to give his opinion of his former subordinates.” 


28. The aim which seems to have been kept in view by Mr. R, C. Dutt 
ee in putting forward his proposal to the Police Commis- 
aes mye rere i} a sion for the formation of co-operative village unions 
De Stt*~<Cs~S Ss to mane the village population better qualified than 
at present to actively participate in the administration 
of their own affairs. These unions, if properly organized, will also serve as an 
effectual check on the vagaries and high-handedness of the Police in India. 
If any proof were wanted of the beneficial results likely to accrue from the 
creation of such unions, it is supplied by our old village institutions, which, as 
acknowledged on all hands, were admirably adapted to the wants and circum- 
stances of the country, but which have unfortunately been swept away by the 
advancing tide of British civilization. By adopting Mr. Dutt’s proposal, we are 
sure the Government will not only advance the well-being of the people but 
also secure a much-needed relief of work to Government officials, [The Desha- 
bhakta makes similar comments and adds :—It is indisputable that the work of 
administration would be considerably facilitated if Government were to invite 
the co-operation of the people by creating village unions on the lines sketched 
out by Mr, Dutt, although it is hopeless te expect that Mr. Dutt’s proposal 
will ever be adopted by the authorities. | | 


29. “ As far back as 1900, the Police discovered a new-born child in the 
ee te village of Mauripat in the district of Jhansi, and 
tortare at Jhénsi for the cone Tested a woman in connection with it. A number 
sideration of the Police OL witnesses came forward to testify against the 
Commission. woman, who herself subsequently confessed that she was 
Prabhat (48), 29th Dec., the mother of the child and that she had thrown it 
sees sdineaa where the Police found it. The Magistrate sen- 
tenced her to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment. But she had scarcely 
undergone imprisonment for two months, when it was found that she had been 
in a state of motherhood at least for six months. Such being the ease, she could 
not, of course, have been guilty of the charge on which she had been arrested 
and brought up to trial by the Police, and convicted and punished by the 
Magistrate. She was therefore released. Now the question is—how came the 
woman to confess acrime which she had never committed? There could 
be but one answer. She must have been tortured by the Police beyond 
her power of endurance, before she could have been induced to plead 
cuilty to the horrid charge, quite reckless of the terrible consequences attend- 
ant upon it. It is indeed a case to which the Police Commission may 
well give their consideration, throwing, as it does, considerable light upon 
why the Police are regarded by the public in the light of persecutors instead of 
protectors.”’ 


d0. ‘The Guwardti, commenting on the same case, observes: —The Jhansi 

oe a ae a case affords one more illustration of the corruption 
Gujarat (19), (th Nec. snd unscrupulousness which are so notoriously rame- 
pant among the Indian Police. In this case the Police could succeed by wily 
means in implicating a respectable woman in a heinous crime which is looked 
upon inthis country with the utmost horror and abhorrence. The chain of 
evidence got up by the Police was so ingeniously forged that it decaived even 
the Magistrate who tried the case. It does not appear that the authorities 
have yet brought to book the culprits, who fabricated the evidence against 
the woman. ‘The case deserves to be fully inquired into by the Police 
‘Commission. It throws a light on the dark deeds of the Police, who are 
‘supposed to be the guardians of the lives and property of the people but who, 
in reality, are a living terror to them. Here we have a case in which the 
‘Police did not scruple to cast a stigma on the honour of an innocent woman and 
even to throw dust into the eyes of the Magistrate who tried the case. What is 
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worse, the higher Police authorities seem to have-made every endeavour to 
screen the heinous offence perpetrated by their subordinates. ‘In short, the case 
reveals a most deplorable state of things which considerably detracts from the 
reputation of the Indian Police. [Several other papers also publish particulars 
of this case which has been unearthed by the 7ribune of Lahore for the inform- 
ation of the Police Commission and make somewhat similar comments. ] | 


31. “ The proposed changes in the land revenue policy of the Bombay 
Government will be gratefully welcomed in the 
Proposed modifications in Presidency which has been afflicted by successive 
the land revenue policy of years of bad harvest. The new policy which th 
the Bombay Government. J agit wee J 
Rast Goftér (25), 7thDec., GOVernment propose to adopt will go far towards 
Eng. cols. allaying popular fears, and put fresh heart into the 
rayats who have been harassed by the unprecedented 
calamities of the last few years. Lord Northcote has given us some idea of the 
intentions of his Government in the matter, and on the principle of ‘half a louf 
is better than nu bread’ the Presidency is deeply grateful to His Excellency’s 
Government for the relief they contemplate to give to the rayat. Fora full and 
definite statement of the Government’s intentions the public of this Presidency 
must be anxiously waiting, and to be frank we expect that, when such a state- 
ment is published, it will be found to embody a still more generous and liberal 
seri than was intimated tothe public by His Excellency in his speeches last 
week.”’ | | 


62. “Qutof evil cometh good: good has come out of the sufferings 
through which Bombay recently passed, in that the 
Government have learnt certain lessons, and among 
them, said Lord Northcote, the other day, ‘the need of taking the people more 
fully into their confidence and of making an effort to spread abroad the principles 
underlying the actions of Government—principles which, if left unexplained, are 
apt to be misinterpreted, either purposely or through ignorance.’ The people may 
be taken into confidence either with a view to learn their wishes and their wisdom, 
or to secure their co-operation and good-will. The various Commissions appointed 
by Lord Curzon have striven to achieve the former object : the luminous speeches 
which His Excellency has from time to time delivered, and some of the Resolu- 
tions which the Government of India have recently published, are calculated to 
secure the latter end. Inthe executive branch of the administration, the 
counsel of the people is seldom sought on questions of general policy, especially 
when this relates to the collection of revenue. Thus the Bombay Government 
has submitted to the Government of India important proposals concerning the 
collection of land revenue in the Western Presidency, but no attempt was 
made to gauge public opinion on the reforms needed, and until the Government 
of India sanctions the proposals, the public will not know anything about what 
is to come, beyond what Lord Northcote has been good enough to reveal. 
Conciliation rather than counsel is the object of the conddence which th 

worthy Governor of Bombay would extend to the people. ’’ | 


East and West (4) for Dec. 


33, <A soldier, who was sentenced to death by a court-martial in 
Sicilia a i valine aan: August last for having shot his: superior othicer 
tion in Belgaum. dead, was hanged near the local jail on Thursday 
Chikitsak (95), 10th Dec.; last, As the practice of hanging condemned convicts 
Belgaum Samachar (90), Sth here was discontinued some years ago, the news «bout 
ie the execution of the soldier brought together two or 
three thousand persons to the place of execution to witness the scene, At about 
7 A.M. two or three hundred native sepoys, about 350 European soldiers 
and 50 European troops belonging to the regiment of cavalry arrived on the 
spot. The Police had also arrived there previously. The mounted Huro- 
pean troops then began to charge the spectators, who had grouped them- 
selves round the place of execution. It was believed at first that their-object 
was to drive the spectators a little backwards and make them stand in order, 
But the more the spectators receded, the more furiously did the troops bear | 
down upon them and many of the spectators received serious injuries. The 
troops had no mercy even upon those who fell down in their hasty retreat 
and received injuries, About afurlong from the place fixed tor the execu- 
tion there are some huts inhabited by persons who have left the town on 
account of plague. The inmates of these huts were also harassed by the 
troops. Some of them who had left their huts in the morning for necessary 
con 1956—7 a ose eat) 
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purposes were not allowed by the troops to return to their huts. Nay, the 
troops even made some sepoys of the Madras Infantry search the huts and 
drive out the persons found therein, even children and women recent] 
confined not being spared. All the inraates were thus turned out on the 
maidan and sepoys were stationed at the door of each hut to prevent the 
egress of any one left there by chance, This caused serious incon- 
venience to the people concerned. Mothers were temporarily separated from 
their babes and those who were sick were left unattended. All naturally 
thought that tt was not the soldier’s execution that was taking place but their 
own.. No one was allowed to pass within a circuit of four miles round the 
place of execution for three hours and the people were thus prevented from 
pursuing their ordinary vocations. If the authorities wished that the execution 
of the soldier should not be witnessed by the public, they might as well have 
hanged him privately in the barracks or ina tent. At any rate, they should . 
have given the inmates of the huts previous notice that they were expected to 
leave their huts and move away. They should similarly have issued a veneral 
notice to the public warning them against flocking to the place of execution. 
But, instead of doing any of these things, they subjected the people to no end 
of trouble and hardship. Such acts of high-handedness are unworthy of a 
Government priding itself upon its justice. ‘The improper conduct of the troops 
has given rise to all sorts of speculations in the public mind. |The Belgaum 
Samdchdr describes the incident as follows:—Thousands of people assembled 
near the jail on Thursday last to witness the execution of a soldier. But the 
were not allowed to witness it, being surrounded by soldiers belonging to the 
infantry and cavalry regiments for three or four hours. Some persons, while 
attempting to effect their escape, sustained serious injuries. Even the inmates 
of the.neighbouring segregation camp were prohibited from leaving their huts 
at the time of the execution. | 


34, The Dnydn Prakdsh thus comments upon the alleged hardships of 
the inmates of the health camps in Poona :— Many 
Alleged grievances of the of our fellow-citizens have temporarily sought refuge 
inmates of the ggg rege 2 in various health camps outside the city on 
Poca —eoo we oe oF plague, but there they have to endure 
Dnydén Prakdésh (32), 11th certain hardships to which we wish to draw the 
ee attention of the authorities that be. In the first 
place, the refugees enjoy no Police protection and 
consequently thefts are not infrequently committed in the camps and Ramoshis 
engaged to guard huts are assaulted by the thieves, ‘The Police have no doubt 
to look after the protection. of the city and the Police authorities cannot also 
afford to tell off some of their men for the protection of isolated huts. But 
something can surely be done to ensure the protection of groups of buts, and 
if it is not possible to lend the assistance of the Police, we request that those 
persons, residing in the camps, who may be enjoying the confidence of Govern- 
ment may be permitted temporarily to carry arms for protecting themselves and 
their property. Another grievance of the plague refugees is that the cana] 
water at Kothrud, which is almost their exclusive source of water-supply, is not 
kept as pure as it should be for drinking purposes and it is the duty of the 
P. W. D. authorities to keep, by all means in their power, the canal water free 
from filth and impurities, Itis true that the canal water is not primarily intend- 
ed to be used for drinking purposes, but at present hundreds of persons, driven 
from the city by plague, have no other alternative but to use it for thig 
purpose. We would also request the Municipal authorities to look to the 
lighting and conservancy arrangements of the various camps and not to raise 
flimsy and technical objections on the score that the camps are situated outside 
the Municipal limits. 


35. The plague breaks out annually in our town and this year the 
number of daily attacks has mounted to 30. Most 
Bn ays The wagpoe auyp of the inbabitants had fled from their homes and 
outbreak of plague in that Sought refuge in camps outside the town, but they 
town. | were forced by the recent showers of rain to leave 
Maharashtra Vritta (118), their huts and to go back to their infected dwellings 
8th Dec. | in the town. Many poor families have been rendered 
helpless and destitute and the local papers have been urging the Munici 
authorities to relieve their distress. We hope the appeal will meet with a sym. 
pathetic response from our civic fathers, 


Alleged miseries of the 
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Municipalities. 


36. At the last meeting of the City Improvement Trust it was resolved to set 
aside asum of Rs. 10,000 for the erection of temporary 
OO svi of the Bombay huts for the poor people who will be rendered homeless 
<a Mond bogs during the progress of the scheme which has just 
y Samdchdr (53), : 
11th Dec. : been taken in hand by the Trust for constructing a 
| road from Carnac Bridge to the Kennedy Sea-face. 
The Trust’s anxiety to provide accommodation for the unhoused poor is no 
doubt laudable, but the sum proposed to be devoted to the purpose is, we are 
afraid, too meagre. In our opinion, the Trust’s attitude in the matter 
once more emphasises the belief that its aim is to decorate and beautify the city 
instead of providing improved sanitary dwellings for the poor. At the same 
meeting the proposal of erecting a row of buildings on the sea-face extending 
from the Marine Lines to Chowpati was also discussed, The cost of this scheme 
is estimated at about five lakhs of rupees. The scheme is yet in the process of 
being hatched, but we must not on that account fail to record our protest 
against it in the most emphatic manner possible. We think it is the primary 
duty of the Trust to improve the city slums first, instead of launching upon an 
ambitious programme of grand and ruinously expensive schemes. 


Native States. 


37. The Viceroy has, after completing his tour in Rajputana, returned to 
Calcutta and we may now ask ourselves what the prac- 
Reflections on the Viceroy’s tical results of the tour are and what return the coun- 
Sale Gene (35), 7th try has got for the money belonging to the Chiefs 
Dec.; Arunodaya (88), 7th nd the people which has beea spent upon it. It is 
Dee. true that the Viceroy delivered five grandiloquent 
speeches at the important places visited during the 
tour. The said speeches give expression to ideal and lofty sentiments, which 
are, of course, of value in their own way. But India stands at present more in 
need of practical benefits than of ideal reflections and the latter could as well have 
been communicated to the people from Simla or Calcutta without going 
through the expense of a grand Viceregal tour for the purpose. ‘he true object 
of Viceregal and gubernatorial tours is to acquire an insight into the actual 
condition of the people and to make an attempt to improve it as far as possible. 
The example set by the Governor of Madras in this respect is well worthy of 
imitation by other heads of provincial administrations. [The Arunodaya writes :— 
Lord Curzon has just concluded his Rajputana tour, but we have grave 
doubts as to its practical outcome. There were brilliant displays of fire-works, 
His Excellency was garlanded wherever he went and received a number of 
addresses, and silver caskets and jewelry, but what good has he done to the 
country by his tour ?] 


88. Lord Curzon is seriously perplexed with the problem of devising some 
means whereby to avert the natural effect of impart- 

eee tet Oe ing a really good educaticn to young Native Chiefs, 
lege, p aad r viz., their being disgusted with their present position 
Kesari (112), 9th Dec. | and displaying a tendency to attempt things which 
are in advance of the times. He gave expression to 

this doubt, which is perplexing his mind, in his speech at the Mayo College, 
Ajmere. It is impossible to mistake the real drift of His Excellency’s remarks, 
which furnish us with an illustration of the difficulties which are at times 
felt even by those, who glory in being always occupied with the thourht of 
promoting the public welfare, in adopting the right path because their minds are 
not free from the influence of self-interest. His Excellency casually dwelt upon 
the importance to British rule of preserving the States and lands of ancient Chiefs, 
Jagirdars, &c., from extinction and ea passant alluded to the relations wiich 
should subsist between them and the British Goverament. His Lordship 
observed that it was his desire to impart such education to the Chiefs as to fit 
them for an efficient discharge of the duties that may be imposed upon them 
by the British Government, as the ‘ patrons, protectors and friends ‘of the. 
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Kumars. This is tantamonnt to telling them in plain language that they 
have no right to their ancestral possessions which have descended to them by 
inheritance. It is most disgraceful that, while assuming the rdle of the friend 
of the Kumars, Lord Curzon should utter and take pride in uttering words like 
these, which are derogatory to their status and prestige, in the presence of 


young Kumars -whose minds are free from contact with the crooked principles 
of State-crait. 


39. ‘“ While you are proud to acquire the ‘accomplishments of English 

| ! gentlemen, do not fvrget that you ‘are Indian Nobles 

Po ceniel Curzon’s speech at or Tidian ernest. Let ee be ape have a 
‘eu? 018 Dec., SUperior claim upon you to the land of your adoption.’ 
tai — N ca who has read and heard of the Maharaja of 
| Jeypore and his recent visit to England under special 
circumstances can fail to admire the sentiments expressed in his speech before 
Lord Curzon when he said that he was thoroughly in accord with the remarks 
of Lord Curzon qucted above and that it would be well if they were taken to 
heart by all the Nobles and Princes of India. His Highness’s speech is excep- 
tionally frank and free and instead of being stuffed with the usual exchange of 
flattering compliments, always to be found in the speeches of other Princes, it 
goes to the length of even making references to points which are controversial 
and which would be inconvenient for a Viceroy to answer on such an occasion 
as proposing a toast. It is no wonder that a Maharaja of His Highness’s type, 
with his Rajput instincts and religious teaching, should have great partiality 
for the old customs and religious traditions of his country, and we must say 
that the whoie speech of His Highness the Maharaja, marked as it is by sincerity 
and straightforwardness, raises him in our estimation, although we may 
not follow him in his somewhat extreme views about ancient customs. While 
Anglo- Indians of the type of Sir W, Lee-Warner are trying their best to lower 
the status of Native Princes according to their own sweet will, it is but proper 
that His Highness the Maharaja should remind the Viceroy about the necessity 
of seeking the co-operation of and associating the Chiefs in the work of adminis- 
tration. The Viceroy’s reply too is equally frank and straightforward. Lord 
Curzon had not indulged in an empty remark when he Once called the Chiefs 
colleagues and partners in the administration and so, instead of shirking the 
question, he repeated that very remark and assured His Highness that he had 
ersonally tried his best to treat them so. [He often discussed with them the 
affairs of their administration and several times sought and obtained their 
co-operation and advice. Lord Curzon was equally frank in explaining the 
policy of Government with regard to the introduction of Muropeans in Native 
States. Unfortunately it is true that in many of the impcrtant States, the 
administrative posts are occupied by Europeans lent from the British service. 
It is only recently that a European Civilian has been appointed Private Secretary 
to the Maharaja ina first class Native State. The Residents and Political 
Agents who are invariably Europeans are exacting and meddlesome even 
beyond their legitimate sphere, and with the avowed object of Government 


to educate young Native lrinces in the Western style, and with the sad sight — 


of certuin Native Princes with pronounced European tendencies in manners and 
dress, and even marriage, it is no wonder if the appointments of Huropeans in 
Native States evoke hostile criticism or lead to the motives of Government 
being suspected. It was but desirable that Lord Curzon should try to 
assure the public that Government do not want to overrun Natives States 
with Knglishmen and that their sole object is to train native officials for re- 
sponsible posts. The public will be sincerely thankful to Lord Curzon for this 
timely assurance. Native States according to Lord Curzon provide scope for the 
activities of the hereditary aristocracy of the country and for native intellect 
and ambition, ‘There is no spectacle,’ said His Lordship, ‘ which finds less favour 
in my eyes or which Il have done more to discourage, than that of a cluster of 


Europeans settling down upon a Native State and sucking from it the moisture 


which ought to give sustenance to its Own people.’ These are very noble 


sentiments and it is to be wished that they will be carried out in practice. 


wherever possible. The Native States have nothing to do with foreign politics ; 
they have simply to administer their internal affairs. Not that European 
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advice is not required. Native officers do require the guidance and advice of 
experienced European counsellors and the latter will be always welcomed 
in Native States. Lord Curzon’s advice to Native Chiefs about their 
duties is equally frank even to the length of giving rise to hostile criticism. . 
* My ideal has never been the butterfly that flits aimlessly from flower to flower, 
but the working bee that builds its own hive and makes its own honey.’ 
‘Sometimes I cast my eyes into the future and I picture a state of society in 
which the Indian Princes trained to all advantages of Western culture but yet 
not divorced from their own people, will fillan even ampler part than at 

resent in the administration of this Empire, I would like to see that day ; but 
it will not come if an Indian Chief is at liberty to be a spendthrift, or an idler 
or an absentee.’ -I'hese references to the butterfly-like tendencies of certain 
absentee Princes are too pointed to require any mention of names.” 


40. ‘The Viceroy’s visit to Jeypore in the course of his recent tour in 
_ Rajputana was marked by a very important speech 
| from His Excellency, reiterating the aims of his policy 

with regard to the Native States of India. Lord 
Curzon’s actions with regard to Native Chiefs have been severely criticized in 


Rast Goftdr (25), 7th Dec., 
Eng. cols. 


some quarters, and remembering this, a special value is attached to his recent - 


utterance at Jeypore, in which he has tried to explain the motives underlying 
his policy. rom the very beginning of his Viceroyalty he has endeavoured to be 
an administrator, rather than an autocrat, and has tried to obtain the co-operation 
of the Indian Chiefs as fellow-workers towardsa common goal, namely, the 
good government of the Indian Empire. He has wisely tried to develop the 
latent virtues and capacity of the hereditary aristocracy of India rather than help 
them to become stagnant and lethargic by fostering the heartless and short-sighted 
policy of leading them by the nose, and inculcating them with the doctrine of 
‘10 hookum’ through the Political Agent. Lord Curzon firmly believes that the 
stability of the British rule in India can be ensured by the loyalty of the Native 
Chiefs and the various subject races, and that such loyalty can be promoted not 
by subverting but by preserving and keeping alive the ancient customs and 
traditions of the land. He has exposed the fallacy of the belief which is so 
very prevalent in certain quarters that it is the intention of the British Govern- 
ment to overrun Native States with Englishmen and thus crush indigenous 
talent. Lord Curzon has declared that his chief ambition is to vitalise into 
activity the dormant powers of the land by the help of European culture, 
which is the growth of the accumulated experience of ages. A true friend of the 
country that he is, he seldom misses an cpportunity to exhort the people of 
India to have steadfast faith in their ancient religion and traditions, and to make 
Western training and education strengthen their native dignity, simplicity of 
character and uprightness of conduct. His words of advice to the Native 
Chiefs that that state of society alone is admirable and worthy of being 
respected by civilised nations, in which the people are trained to all the 
advantages of Western culture, and yet are not divorced in instinct or in mode 
of life from their own people, may be studied with advantage by young India 
in general, and such Indian youths in particular as import the costly habits and 
serious vices of Europeans into their own manner of living.”’ 


41, ‘The last speech delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy in his tour 
through Rajputina was by no means tho least 

ae ast and West (4) for jnnortant: it contained a clear and interesting exposi- 
om ; tion of the principles which have guided His Excellency 
in his dealings with Native Princes. He realises the ‘benefits which the 
continued existence of the Native States confers upon Indian society amid the 
levelling tendencies of the age and the inevitable monotony of government con- 
ducted on scientific lines, They keep alive the traditions and customs, they sustain 
the virility, and they save from extinvtion the picturesqueness of ancient and 
noble races, They provide scope for the activities of the hereditary aristocracy of 
the country and employment for native intellect and ambition.’ It would be 
essential to add that the people of the Native States themselves prefer the pic- 
turesqueness to the scientific monotony, for it is for their sake that the old systems 
exist, and not for ours. At Ajmere, His Excellency explained the nature of the 
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reforms that are to be introduced in the Mayo College with a view to fit the Raj- 
ku mars for the discharge of the high duties which would fall to their share when 
they grow up. At Jeypore, he pictured for them a still higher destiny, when he 
said : ‘Sometimes I cast my eyes into the future, and I picture a state of society 
in which the Indian Princes, trained to all the advantages of Western culture, 


but yet not divorced in instinct or in mode of life from their own people, will fill 


an evenampler part than at present in the administration of this Empire.’ What 
might be this ampler part of which His Excellency was thinking? Had it 
any reference to that council of the Indian Empire which saw the light of day 
but never drew breath ? He further explained that, far from secking to de- 
tract from the honour of the Chiefs at the Delhi Durbar, his one pre-occupa- 
tion has been to add to it. Honour and dishonour are sometimes more or less 
matters of convention, and if the Government and the Native Princes concerned. 
are agreed that the parts assigned to the latter are honourable, the diseussion 
whether or not they ought to be considered to be so, serves no useful purpose,” 


42. The Kesart comments as follows on the Viceroy’s speech at Jey pore :— 
! His Excellency did not commit himself in the least as 
doze RR ish (08), 8th Des > to what the policy followed by the Government of India 
~ in respect of Native States was in the past or as to what 
it would be in the future. The only points discussed by His Lordship related to 
the importance which Native States had in his own eyes and the relations which, 
in his opinion, should subsist between the British Government and these 
States. He stated in plain terms that Native States claimed an importance from 
the fact that they had the support of the peuple and that they afforded better 
scope for the development of native talent and abilities. He added that 
whenever he lent the services of European officers to Native States, he 
expected that these officers should train up natives to succeed them and thereby 
render their Own presence unnecessary. If the Viceroy, who expresses such 
fine sentiments while making speeches in Native States, were to bring them 
into practical application in the territories directly under his control, ‘we 
would be very much benefited, indeed. But it is a matter for regret, if not 
for surprise, that Lord Curzon, who is so well-versed in the art of making 
fine speeches, should not realise the want of accord between his words and his 
deeds. It is derogatory to the British name that the Viceroy should indirectly 
tell us that we must go to the Native States, if we wish to have free scope for 
the development of our talents. Lord Curzon also reminded the Rajputana 
Chiets that they were under deep obligation to the East India Company for 
having preserved their States from conquest by the Marathas. But we doubt 
if there is any one so foolish at the present day as to believe that the policy, 
which was followed by the East India Company in keeping the whole 
of India into their hands and one result of which was the preservation of the 
Rajput States, was dictated by purely benevolent motives. We, therefore, beg 
to inform Lord Curzon that there is no use at all in indulging in such hollow 
platitudes. [The Indu Prakdsh, in commenting on the same speech, writes :— 
His Excellency remarked in his Jeypore speech that he had discussed with the 
Indian Chiefs the conditions and circumstances of the administration of their 
respective States and had sought their co-operation and advice. We may 
frankly point out, however, that no one has ever heard of His Excellency havin 
sought such co-operation and advice from Native Chiefs. His Lordship further 
alluded to his desire that the Native Chiefs should not be mere spectators at 
the forthcoming Delhi Durbar, as at the Durbar of 1877, but should actively 
participate therein. His Excellency here pays a compliment to himself for 
having improved upon the arrangements of the Durbar of 1877, but we think 
that it isa mistake to ask Native Chiefs to take an active part in the Durbar 
by serving as Pages-of-Honcur. As regards the employment of Europeans _ 
in the administration of Native States, His Excellency put forth views which 
are theoretically sound but are seldom actet# upon in practice. So far as we 
know, the officers once lent to Native States are not taken back in British 
service after a reasonable period of time. ] | 


43, In his speech at Jeypore Lord Curzon said that whenever Government 


lend the services of Luropean officers to Native States, 
Arunodeya (8S) 7th Dec it is not their object to keep them there permanently 
but to train up the native officers of the States. These are sweet. words . but 
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they are not borne out by experience. Asa matter of fact, whenever a Euro. 
an gets an appointment in a Native State, he retains it permanently to the 
itter disappointrnent of the native subjects of the State. Some people blame 
the Chiefs for this state of things. But as the status of the Native States is not 
higher than that of the talukas in British India, the Chiefs cannot do any- 
thing beyond carrying out the orders of their superiors. The Amir of Kabul 
engaged a European for teaching some Afghans the art of manufacturing arms 
and ammunition, anc. dismissed him when his object was accomplished. 
Nothing of this kind has ever been done by any of the Native Chiefs of India. 
Experience shows that when once a European is appointed to a post ina 
Native State that post comes thereafter to be earmarked for Europeans. It is 
incumbent on Lord Curzon, who gave utterance tothe sentiments referred to 
above, to investigate the cause of this state of things. 


44, The entire Press is finding fault with Lord Curzon for the recent 
transfer of the province of Berar from His Highness 
Comments on the reported {he Nizam to the British Government. But on reflec- 
permanent transferof Berar |. . ° s 
to the British Government,  %10n it will appear that our sweet-tongued Viceroy is 
Moda Vritta (119),8thDec, not to blame at all in this matter, Be his personal 
views what they may, it would not be fair to hold him 
responsible for his political acts. He might have deserved blame if he had 
acquired the province of Berar for the benefit of his family. It, therefore, follows 
naturally that the responsibility for Lord Curzon’s action in respect of the 
province of Berar rests with theentire British nation on whose behalf he has 
acted. In fact, Lord Curzon is not to blame for his recent dealings with His 
Highness the Nizam any more than Lord Clive, Warren Hastings or Lord 
Dalhousie, who either founded or extended the Indian Empire for the benefit 
of the British people. It is but proper that God should vigilantly maintain 
the supremacy of a nation, that can produce men like Lord Curzon, Lord Clive, 
&c., who are ready to commit any sin for the good of their countrymen. 


45. Hyderabad being the most influential Muhammadan State in India, 
apni the transfer of Berar to the British Government will, 
Ps oho (56) Ried 0a we are afraid, evoke widespread resentment among the 
Praja Bandhu (28), 7th Dec. Muhammadan community of India. Berar was first 
ceded by the Nizam to the Government for detraying 
the expenses of the Hyderabad Contingent and the British have no 
right to the province beyond a claim to the revenue required for this 
purpose. But the British Government in their greed for territorial aggrandise- 
ment have at present compelled the Nizam to hand over the province 
to them permanently in return for a fixed annual rental of 30 lakhs of 
rupees. The question of the Berars is a much vexed one and the manner in 
which it seems to have been finally settled by the Government is highly objec- 
tionable and improper and even constitutes a breach of pledge on their part with 
the Nizam. [The Deshi Mitra and the Praja Bandhu make somewhat similar 
comments. } 


46. “The Parsi ladies of Navsdri have been up in arms against the tax pro- 
posed to be levied on a minimum income of Rs. 100, 

Protest made by the Parsi grouping together all the bread-winning members 
ladies of Navsdri against the of a family for this purpose. ‘he sting of the pro- 
a levied im the ees = Le te tee  ebipaaes bi 1s SO _— 
"ak and palpably unfair. ‘he tax is levied everywhere 
A : Roast ties on the ne of an individual and not on the joint 
| income ofa family. In fact, this is one of the cardinal 

principles upon which the income-tax is based. We are, therefore, at a loss to 
understand why His Highness the Gaekwar’s Government has proposed to tax 
the income of a family instead of an individual. It may be one way of perpe- 
tuating the joint-family system in India, but it is hardly fair to regard the 
joint-family as a trading corporation for purposes of taxation. At the meeting 
of Parsi ladies held at Navsiri, it was resolved to petition His Highness the 
Gaekwar on the subject. These ladies earn a little every year by weaving the 
kusti, the sacred thread of the Zoroastrians, which they have every right to 
as a side-income of the family. There are hundreds of these industrious 
ladies in the town of Navséri, who help their husbands, fathers, or brothers by 
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this laudable means. If the proposed tax were levied on the joint-income of a 
family, it would operate as a hardship upon these ladies. For, suppose 
a family consists of five members, each of whom earns only Rs. 20 every year, 
even their joint-income of Ks. 100 would, according to the new calculation, be 
taxable. This is so obviously unjust, and against the most widely accepted 
principles of taxation, that the grievance only needs to be brought to the notice 
of the enlightened ruler of Baroda to be redressed. ‘The Navsgari ladies view the 
proposal in the light of a tax on their almost sacred industry, viz., the weaving 
of kustis. The fact that they assembled publicly for the purpose of protestin 
against this novel way of exacting the income-tax, and courageously aaerbal 
their rights as His Higness’s subjects, has a significance all its own.”’ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


47. The people of Surat heard with profound grief the news of the 
death of Mr. Weir, who was some time ago their 

Public sorrow expressed popular and esteemed Collector and who had won 
gba for the death of Mr. their affections by his services in connection with 
eir, late District Judge, . | : 
Ratndgiri. : plague and famine. Out of respect to his memory 
Deshi Mitra (56), 11th Dec. some local institutions and most of the shops and firms 
were closed and a public meeting was convened at 

which resolutions were passed expressive of the sorrow felt by the people of 
Surat on hearing the sad news and of the esteem in which they held the 


deceased. 


48. A meeting was convened last Sunday at Surat by Mr. Hardevram Nana- 

Ak peblin sonetlig eons bhai, Secretary of the Standing Committee of the 
held at Surat in connection Indian National Congress, for the purpose of electin 

with the ensuing Congress to delegates for the ensuing session of the Congress. The 


be beta pe Poaresgyen sie meeting was attended by about 50 gentlemen, includ- 
anole a ee ing several leading Hindu and Parsi citizens. In 


proposing the names of delegates Mr. Hardevram made 
a long speech in which he explained the aims and objects of the Congress move- 
ment. He observed that it was incumbent upon the people to take an active part 
in the Congress movement so as to make their voice heard by Government, He 
then dwelt on the grievances of Indian settlers in South Africa and on the drain of 
the country’s wealth to England in the shape of the Home charges and proceeded 
to remark : ‘The financial injustice that is being done to our country in the matter 
of the apportionment of military charges furnishes one more proof of our 
inability to make our voice heard in the Councils of the Empire. Such a state 
of things serves to emphasise the necessity of the Congress movement. All 
the delegates who will be elected here to-day need not make speeches from the 
Congress platform. But they must at least show to Government by their 
presence at the Congress that the Surat public whom they represent are in 
full sympathy with the movement. | It does not follow from this that we are 
opposed to the authorities that be or that we intend to take up arms against 
them. If it was possible for us to take up arms against Government, we could 
have accomplished a great deal, But we are loyal and always stand by the 
side of Government.’ (A voice: ‘ But you have got no arms,’) Mr. Hardevram: 
‘Are we then tosit silent till the time comes for us to take up arms. If the 
rayats were torise against Government, even sticks and clubs would serve 
the purpose of arms. ‘he British’ Government at present listen hardly toa 
sixteenth part of our complaints.’ Several other speakers also addressed the 
meeting, Amongst these was one Mr. Krishnamukram Atmaram, a retired 
Government servant, who observed: ‘ The Congress is not in any way opposed 
to Government but is rather in favour of it. When the Congress was held in 
Bombay in 1889, Mr. Kelkar, the then Oriental ‘l'ranslator, Mr. Bhimbhai 
and myself took partion it. And since then the aims of the movement have 
not undergone any change. The Congress is in no way a seditious movement, 
yet Government have prevented their subordinates from taking any part in it, 
We ourselves, however, are to blame for this. I shall enlarge on this subject 
at greater length at a subsequent meeting which I have requested Mr, 
Hardevram to convene.’ Delegates were then elected for the Oongress and 
the Social Conference and the meeting soon after dispersed. 


33 
49, An Ahmedabad correspondent of the Kaiser-i- Hind reports :—Last 
Palle notin bold Saturday a meeting of the Reception Committee of 
Ahmedabad in connection the ensuing Congress was convened for appointing 
with the ensuing Congress. various sub-committees in order to arrange the details 
Katser-t-Hind (20), ith about the proceedings of the ensuing Congress. 
nee Amongst others, a committee was appointed for going 
about from village to village in order to push the sale of admission tickets 
to the Congress mandap, by means of delivering lectures, publishing leaflets, 
&c., on the Congress movement. Mr. Hariprasad Bhawanibhai Desai, B.A., 
LL.B., has been deputed for the eee) ao to visit Baroda, Bulsdr, Surat, Broach, 

Viramgaum and other places in Gujarat, 


50. A meeting was convened on the 6th instant at Ahmedabad to elect 
ea " delegates for the ensuing Congress to be held in the 
oer en ns city. Sheth Chhaganbhai Somnath was in the chair, 
The proceedings of the meeting were followed by the audience with unbounded 
interest and enthusiasm. 300 delegates in all were elected, out of whom 30 
are Mubammadans and 20 Parsis, the rest being Jains and Hindus of different 
castes. 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 14th December 1902, 
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Native States— 
Alleged vagaries of the Resident at Hyderabad (Deccan) ue 4,3. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and his Huropean Private Secretary vite 4,4, 
Statement published by the Government of India anent the Betars question... 45 & 46 
Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
Foundation of University Scholarships by Mr. Gulabdas Bhaidas, Vakil of 
Surat, in commemoration of His Majesty the Kiug-Emperor’s Coronation. 47 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1902.) 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 

on, 

| e 
ee eet ty Sn a an rma et, TT aa 
ENGLISH. 
| ) 
| 

1 | Bombay East Indian oa Bombay... ...| Weekly ...{ John de Mello; Kast Indian ; 35 " os 940 
2 | Bombay Weekly Kcho " PO, : cis pol aa vee »» | frank Baptista ... eee sea arr ies 500 

3 | Dail Telegraph and, Poona ... m Daily sss ...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former] 55 
oa Me Tesla. | employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. . P 
4 | East and West... ...| Bombay... ,..| Monthly ...| Prank Baptista... vee ves eee tes 500 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ».| Do... ...| Weekly... »..| K. Natarajan (Madrasi Brahman) ; 35 or oO 
6 | Kardchi Chronicle »o»| Margchi .. cit Be ek ...{ Assanmai Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 —,,. 400 


7 | Kéthidwér Times - ...| Rajkot... | Daily .. a * (Nien) Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 190 
| par); 35. 

8 | Mahrdtta ... ia val POOMe: ic: ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintdman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 

| | Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 28. 
9 | Phenix ... ins eeo| Karachi .,. ...| Bi-weekly ...| Nominal editor, J4far Fadu; Muhammadan 450 

os 49. 

Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
10 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... at DAY. ae ..| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 fea a a 500 
| and Military Gazette. | se 
11 | Railway Times ... ..., Bombay... —...| Weekly... —_—...| Jolin Alexander Balfour ; Christian ;41 ..! 1,000 


| 
| 
{ 


12 | Sind Gazette v6 vs Kardchi... ...| Bi-weekly ..., Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired 500 
| Military officer. 
ia T Bed Ait as = ve ater 7 1. wee| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 150 


14. | Voiee of India... ,.. Boinbay... .... Weekly ... ...| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari; Parsi; 50 ...| 1,000 
{ 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | | 


Brahman); 41. 


| 
15 een mee ent Baroda «i; a! Weekly ... ...| Vasantl4] Sunderla4l Desdi; Hindu (N&gar; 1,000 
| : 


16 : Gujarati... ove " Bombay... a As a oss gecko ee Des#i; Hindu (Surti, 4,000 
17 | Gujarat Mitra... oa Surat d Ge as ...| Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 43 ses “ 600 
18 | Gujarét Punch... .., Ahmedabad =, D0. os ee vee “a 

19 : Hindi Punch _... | Bombay vee, eee ..| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 43 as 800 
20 ! Kaiser-e-Hind ... ‘1 ae se ee .. Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 53 ,., ven > Qe 
21 | Kithiawdr News... Rajkot ... ...| Bi-weekly .»-| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 40 ... — “as 460 


a 


92 | Kithidwdr Times ci Remsen oo ae .... Bholdnath Vishwanath; Hindu (Andich 480 

| : Brahman) ; 34. ) 
23 | Praja Bandhv a... ..| Anmedabad ...} Weekly ... wa year Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Br4&h- 500 
| man); 34. 


24 |Rajapatrika ae id Do. NES Sle >” Pe | Trikaml4l Mohanlal ; Hindu (Bania); 26 __,,, 950 
25 | Rast Goftar co so Bombay een ne | Weegee ...| Pallonji Barjorji Desdi; Parsi ae sol et 
26 |Satya Vakta ete tage ...| Fortnightly ..| Keshavlil Harivithaldas; Hindu (Shriméli 55C 


Bania); 97, 
27 | Shri Sayéji Vijay ».f Baroda ... | Weekly... ,..| MAneklal Ambirém ; Hindu (Bania); 24 = ,,.|._ 4,200 
| : : oo si 
errr cool Surat... rt ee hae .... Umedram Nagindds JD4y4bhéi; Hindu 250 
28 «| Surya Prakas urat ) (Rania) ¥ 25. | 


ANGLO-K2’NARESE, 


29 | Rajahansa... .0 «| Dharwar ...| Weekly + | ah) PR cad Hindu a 100 
Brah ) 
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No. 
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Edition, 
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Circulae 
tion. 


ae 


(Femme ee A 


30 
ol 
32 
3d 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40) 
41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


Dny4noday ee 


Indu Prakash 


Native Opinion 
Prekshak... 
Samarth 

Shahu Vijay 

Shri Sayaji Vijay 
Subodh Patrika .. 


Sudharak ... 


O Anglo-Lusitano 


O Bombaense 


Al-Hagq 


GUJARATI. 


KANARESE 


Karnatak Patri , 


Akhbér-e-lslam 


Muslim Herald .. 


ANGLO-MaRATHI. 


Dnyan Chakshu ... 


Dnydn Prakash ,,, 


Mar&tha Deen Bandhu .,,. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIUM. 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Prabhat ... we 


AnGLO-URDU. 


ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND 


Baroda Vatsal _.., 


GUJARATI. 
Aftéb-e-Hind ... 
Akhbér-e-Soudagar 
_ Bombay Patrika . 


Bombay Sam4char 

Broach Mitra... 
Broach Sam4chér,,, 
Deshi Mitra ove 


cit PORE vas 


| DOMDAYee 


.| Bombay... 


| Sukkur ... 


Poona ... oes 
Bombay... ove 
Poona ee. 


Bombay... 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 
es ae ive 
3aroda ... 


Bombay... 


| Poona - 4, a 


.| Bombay... ee 


ENGLISH, MARATHI AND | 


i 


| Dharw4r 


Weekly ... 
LO. v0 


Do. 


.| Bi-weekly 


.| Weekly... 
.| Bi-weekly 
| Weekly ... 


hee 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.| Weekly... 


Weekly... 


.| Weekly ... 


Hyderabad] Do . 
(Sina). 
: Bombayee ° Daily 
.| Baroda .. ..-| Weekly ,.. 


.| Weekly ... 
: 
' Bombay... .| Daily 
Bombay... is: Daily 
are .e.| DO, =e 
ae ae | Weekly. . 


.| Broach ,,, si 


De. eee ees 


Dany "s.. 


Weekly ... 
ae 
Do. ... 


| 
...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


.| Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
5 Rev. Mr. ‘if E. Abbott ees eee pee 


.| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


| Savlaram 
.| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
.|Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 


.| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 ... eee 


s 
2 
Eee 


| (1) Ali 


.| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 41 


.| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 69 ... 


.| Kazi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
.| Nanabh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 47 
.' Balubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. : 
.».| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujar&ti 


man); 58, 


Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
BrAliman); 35 


Manager being: Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
Amritrao Hindu 


(MarAtha) ; 28. 


Vichare ; 


wan Brdhman); 31. 


Brahman) ; 31. 


man); 28. 


39. 
Dwfrkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 


28. 
| Vinayak Ramchandra J oshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


| 


F. X. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 35 


Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muham- 
madan (Pathan); 30. 


(2) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadan ; 32. 


Muhammadan ; 28. 


.| Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 63. 


38. 


age 30. 
P4rsi ; 33. 


e»| W4man R&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 
(Chitpdwan Brahman); 28. 
.»»| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah-' 


550 
625 
600 
600 


1,500 
500 
300 
850 
400 

4,000 
900 

1,900 


900 


500 


1,100 


600 


655 


Brahman) ; 33. | 
Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Pf4rsi ; 44... 


/ vegetable seller); 43.' 


...|\KAshidas Bhagv4nd4s ;* Hindu ( Kachia, i.e, 2 


: 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
scat — — 
GUJARATI—contenued. 
57 |?Deshotkarsh ‘es ...| Ahmedabad =...) Weekly ... ...| Manekl4l Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 30 
se. | Brahman ; 35. | 
58 | Din Mani ee | eee 45) tangildés Surti; Hindu (Kéyasthal 125 
ee ania) ; 24. 
59 |Fursad ... si ... | Bombay... aA Monthly... - Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi; 43 . i 600 
| ro wee 
60 | Gadgadat ai ar ee 2 ail Weekly ... seal Naginram Manchhar4m; “Sindu (Dassoda| 1,000 
3 | | Bania) ; 36. 
61 Gap Sap Y ea BS 1, gue ve Fortnightly a Perozshéh Jehangir Murzban ; Parsi ; 27... 425 
| t Sor oe 5 : 
62 | Hitechchhu as ...) Ahmedabad ves] Weekly ... “1 Kalidis Ghelabhai ; Hiadu (Srivak Bania) ; 13. 400 
63 | JAm-e-Jahdnooma Bombay ee. it Dee ae Ratanshaw Frémji Ach4ria; Parsi; 27 ...{ 4,000 
4 agp 
{4 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... | Do... .. Daily ... Jehangir Bebramji Marzban; Parsi ; 54 : 3,000 
65 | Kaira Vartaman ... vel Kaira .' Weekly ... ...| Kahandis  Fulchand; Hindu (Shravak) +» 
| Bania) ; 55. 
66 | Kathidwadno Himayati..., Ahmedabad —..., Do. Sah Eee Eales oe eet Ch eee 
67 | Nagar Charcha or the| bombay... vee! Daily ...| Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor; Pirsi; 33, | 500 
Topics. ee | 
68 | Navsari Prakash .. | Navsari... ee) ere ...| Rustamji Jamispji; Piirsi; 54... -... a 800 
69 | Nure Elam ape "1 Bombay... ai Monthly... 2. Nasarw ani Hirjibliai Patel ; Parsi; 36 ve 600 
70 Nydyadarshak ve a Akmedabad pane Fortnightly att Gatalal Mansukh ; Hindu (Visa ShrimAli 200 
. 3 = cc Shravak Bania) ; 3D. 
tl | Praja Mitra as , | ardchi,,. ... Bi-weekly fe Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 33 400 
72 | Praja Pokar ss | surat ie Weekly ... as Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 43 ... eo ae 400 
[S: 1 Panch Daud ne ,..| Dombay... ee. oe ene Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 300 
| | ee 7 
74 | Samsher Bahédur .. | Ahmedabad ' | Bree os, et Savaibhai Raichand; ‘Hindu (Shravak 200 
| ania) ; 59. | 
75 | Sanj Vartaman ... " Bombay... ee | Pauy -... noel visas iP 
| 
76 =| Stri Bodh... on wiale Be xs ... Monthly... ..., Pallonji Burjorji Des4i ; Parsi = 406 
! | 
77 | Surat Akhbar... | Barat “ss| Weekly ,.. ve) Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47... ies 300 
| | 
78 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha wos! Do. ees | Anopsi Maneklal Visasharmali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
| o2. 
79 | Vishvadarshan ... ad Kaira... pret ee ...| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br&h-} 
| man) ; Qa. 
HINDI. | 
| | 
BO) Pont a. cas o FOonR ~~ <é. is Weekly .. sun vr at Gangaradm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 175 
aa | yari); 41. 
| Jari); 
82 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé Bombay i Do. as. ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar| 6,200 
ebar. | | Brahman); 37. 
| 
KA’NARKSE, 
82 | Digvijaya ... 0 oos| GAGRE vos ee Weekly ... +0 Shankrapa Gadigeppa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
Hs | | (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. i 
83 | Hubli Patra oo oe EO acs bel ee kes .../ Mahddeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman); 32. 
84 | Karnatak Vritta... ...| Dharwar Py > a gears .-((1) Shivrim Mahadev Khanolkar; Hindu| 800 
| ( (Karh4da Brahman); 31. 
| (2) Annacharya Bélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu’ 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 33. 
85 | Lok’ Bandhu ... cask anOe ove liege) Sage ».| Gururao Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
| (Deshasth Brihman) ; 39. 
86 | Loka Mitra a .«.| geaver: .(Dhér-. Do, ..-| Gundo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 1£0 
war), : | Brahman) ; 26, 
87 | Rasik Ranjin_... ...| Gadag ... dee) eee ...| Gaurishankar Ramprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| ' Brahman); 39. 
| : | 
MaRATHI, | | 
| 
88 ,Arunodaya as Re ye ee ... Weekly ... id KAdshinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 30C 
i Brahman); 58. ; 
89 | A’rydvart ... oot ©} Dhulia ... eee} BOs eee ..» Withal Lakshman Updsani; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| Brahman) ; 39. | 
CQ | Belgaum Saméchar ...| Belgaum sinks <A ns uissehiate .-| Hari Bhika#ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 395 
39, . 
91 | Bramhodaya eee eee] Kolhapur | Fortnightly eee See cee dee 
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j 


Se 
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Mara’THI—continued. | 
92 | Chandanshu see .| Tasgaon sii Weekly ... «| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De-|  ... 
shasth Brahman); 31._ 
93 | Chandrakant ... «| Chikodi of OO. ves .-»| Ganesh Moreshvar Khadilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
pawan Brahman); 38. 
94 | Chandrodaya vee eee) Chiplun i ee -.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
Brahman); 30. | 
95 | Chikitsak... vee + Belgaum oe) BOs ee || Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha); 660 
| | 44. 
96 | Chitragupta .oo| Karad ... ck: a ae .| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda ‘ 
| ! Lrahman) ; J6. | 
97 | Dakshin Vritta .. Kolhapur a Do. si we. Sad4shiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindn (Ch4ndra-' 130 
| | seniya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 65. : 
98 | Deen Mitrit ee. Bombay... Do. ——. .., sadashiy Vishvanath Mayadev; Hindu 1,000 
. (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. | 
99 | Deshakdlavartamdan ~~ «| Erando! Do. .-| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
| | | Brahman), 3. | 
100 | Dharwar Vritta ... . Dharwar | De. | Rao Saheb Ant4ji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 800 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 54. 
101 | Dnydn Sagar ___,.. ..! Kolhapur so} Do. ..| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 250 
/ man); 38. 
102 | Gurékhi .., Lombay... Do. .. Vinayak Narayan Bhite; Hindu (Karhada' 2,400 
| | _ Brahman) ; 42. | 
103 ! Gurakhi ... obi il A vee Daily ve Do. do. ect. eee 
| ! : | | 
104 | Hindu Punch ... ..! Thana ... Weekly ... .. Shridhar Vaman SAthaye; Hindu (Chitp&awan 800 
| | _ Brahman); 38. 
105 | Jagadadarsh ...| Ahmednagar Do. ws, KAshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
pes: | pawan Brihman) ; 62. 
106 | Jagadhitechchhu ;.. Poona Do. ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé-, 3,200 
| | wan Brahman) ; 72. | 
107 | Jagatsamachiar ... .| Thana J ee ae | Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kayasth 400 
| | Prabhu) ; 38. : 
108 | K4l wee! Poona. be veo) Shivram Mahadev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 3,000 
| . | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 
109 | Kalpataru... | Sholapur Do. .. Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Brahman) ; 45. 
110 | Karmanuk | Poonaces oat RK ... Ilari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan) 3,900 
| | | Bréuman) ; do. | 
111 | Kera) ICokil ... Bombay... .. Monthly cual Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (xarh4da' 2,000 
| , | | Drahinan) 47. | 
112 | Kesar ean a | Poona .. Weekly... ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LG.B.; Hindu! 13,000 
| ! ! | (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 
J13 | Khandesh Chitragupta .... Dhulia ... it. oe | Bhin Raoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
: | Brahinan) ; 233, 
‘14 | Khandesh Vaibhav Ben eee se ES iat ..., Balwant Janardan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- dU0 
| | | pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
115 | Kumta Vritta ata: | ee ee Likshman Baburado Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 7o 
| | Brakman) ; 44. 
116 | Lokamata .,. en a | Vengurla o Do. a Rimkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| | | | Brahman); 25. 
; | | 
117 | Lokaseva ... ins a NAsik SS. .( Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp4wan 199 
| | | | Brihman) ; 38. | 
118 | Mahirdshtra Vritta » sataira sy) a ee 3 Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 180 
| | 36. 
119 | Moda Vritta Wai ress i | Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
| Briliman) ; 46. 
120 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... wa! Daily ore ees Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
| eee 3 | pawan Brahman); 41. | 
121 | Mumbai Vaibhav ot De 1 Weekly ... ev Do. do. aoe) 
122 | Nagar Samachar... ost Abmednugar ..... ssh Dd@enoyyy Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
123 "Nasik Vritta =e = Nasik “s De ag ,... Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&awan 450 
Bralinan); 27. | ) | 
124 | Nipdni Vaibhay .., ea Nipani ... Dern: ee Vishnu) Ramchandra Vijepurkar; Hindu 83 
| (Brdhman). | 
125 aanents Sindhu ,,. «+ Ahmednagar ,..) Do. ... a Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth} 400 
Brihman) ; 380. | 
126 | Pandhari Bhushan so-andharnr se D0. ees ree Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdawan 150 


Brahman) ; 31. 


No, 


Siddheshvar 


| 


43, 
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MaRATHI—continued. 
127 | Pandhari Mitra ... ..| Pandharpur — .,.{ Weekly ... ...| Govind Sakh4ram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahman) ; 39. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav ... ...| Vadgaon 2 er ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
; | Brahman) ; 36. 
129 } Prabodh Chandrika «+| Jalgaon sol 106 sas .| Nar@yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu /Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38, 
130 | Prabodh Ratna | Barsi ...| Monthly ...| Pérling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam); 51 .. 75 
131 | Pratod .| Isl4mpur «| Weekly .. | Ramchandra Nira@yan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 
« (Karhada Brahman) ; 40. | 
132 | Prak4shak... soe eo! Bijapur ... Do. : .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman);} _,,, 
2"). 
133 | Raghav Bhushan .--| Yeola cee UO, ..§ Guiabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. R0 
34 | Satya Mitra eee eee} Malegaon.. Do. ...| Balchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 
28. 
135 | Satya Shodhak Ratnagiri Do. | Hari Naréyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpd@wan R00 
srihman) ; 57. 
136 | Sholapur Sam4char - | Sholapur Do. .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 re 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... «| Shrigonda ‘ Do. | Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
U8. 
138 | Shri Shahu eat scot ORURE hes Do. | Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brdah- 100 
man) ; 22 
139 | Shubh Suchak it D6. Do. .».| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
| pawan Brahman) ; 58. 
140 | Sumant ied TO © isi cask 20; ites 
141 | Sudarshan oi .».| Ahmednagar Do. .| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 309 
Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Sudhakar wins | Pen oe ie) eee .| Naréyan Ganesh Mandhk; ILindu (Chitpiwan 400 
Lrahman); 43. | 
143 | Udyamotkarsh | Bombay ... a a oh poor — 
144 | Vartadarsh ost ses] MAIVAR 5. | Do. tamchandra Purushotann Nadkarni; Hindu 9C0 
| | (Gaud Brahman); 19. 
145 ; Vengurla Vritta ... ve} Vengurla Do. we! Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
| | Brahman); 47. 
146 | Vidya Vilas ee Kolhapur Do. , vee} Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
| | _} pawan Brahman) ; 47. : 
147 | Vidyarthi ... ve woe! Nandurbar | Do. we Sad4shiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
| | Brahman); 25 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar...) Do... me | Monthly | (1) Vinayak Balkrisina Nadkarni. 600 
| (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
| | Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahinan). 
349 | Vrittas4r ... oo | Wal <o.t- Weekly ... . Lakshman Mahidev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
150 | Vritta Sudha as oor} AtATA sce -s| Do, | Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman) . 
lol | Vy4pari Poona Ee ..) NAna Diadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
man); 36. 
| SINDL 
152 | Khairkhbih Sind ... »o.| Karachi Weekly ... Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 ne 500 
153 hiustessid Tabi hae a Do. gah Do. ee ms Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; eee 
| 6o. | 
154 | Sind Sudh4r ‘i 190. 5: ‘ines a Ge: 2 ae | <hanchand Bahtu:mal ; [Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
155 | Sookree ... ea ie 3 7 Nnanadg pea _.., Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 
| Urpo. | 
156 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... tee Weekly ... .. Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
| | Muhammadan ; 48. ! 
157 | Mufid-i-Rozgar ee roe 7 ve oh eae reese in 
a 
Los Sir Punch... ee Do. ees ee Do. eee ‘a's eeecee ees 
139 | Sultin-ul-Akhb4r Roe aah 1 Saar os+| Daily — cee = Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk ; 200 
; : Muhammadan ; 48. 
Mara’til AND Na'NARESE. | 
160 | Chandrika we ...| Bagalkot sg Weekly... a Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| Brahman, Sinarta); JO. | 
161 | Karnétak Vaibhav A a wAnnaji Gopal Jorivur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
: | Vaishnav Brahman) ; 40. 
162 oe ...| Edgalkot oa Dr. eee on Parashram Shivaji Powdr ; Hindu (Murdtha) 125 


No. Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


MARA’THI AND URDU. 


163 | Champévati me ...| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... 6+} Krishnarao Trimbakréo R4jurkar; Hindu 125 


— 
ee 


Deccan). (Brahman) ; 30. 
164 | Gulbarga Samachar _...} Gulbarga ch? ee ee ...|/ Parashram Govind ; Hindu(Br&hman); 43 ... 45 
| 
i A | 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI, | 
| 
165 | A Luz pos Pa »«.| Bombay... .| Weekly oo. a Auton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 “es avi 700 


Notes,—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in the Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Leport in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the. name, | 

©, The system of spelling vernacuiar words followed by the Reporter 1s the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Poembay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (H] or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S = w in gun) 15, to prevent coniusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short @ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in A runodaya or the well-known Mitra, 1% 18 pra tea with a mark over it to indicate that it 18 short, thua— -G. 

Db. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprictor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


, ) » ao <a aa - oo al Ib ins : cmeenaeronaiaiiil 
) 
9 
Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals: 
: Circula- 

No. Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, tion, 

6la |Hind Mitra .. «| Bombay oe Weekly seeee i 

89a Bakul eee eee Ratnagiri oe Do, Tr Hari Dharmaji Gandhi cen ‘s a one 

155a | Ajaibat-i-Bumbai —.. | Bombay ...|Monthly 0s Minne ace 

1564 | Maviana Punch Do. 1 Weekly ei ania oe 

Notz.—The Bombay Weekly Echo (No. 2) has ceased to exist. 
® 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Ina few days’ time, our national Durbar will be held, Some may think 
perhaps that we are referring to the Delhi Durbar, 
Comparison between the but that Durbar will be held by Englishmen. The 


Delhi Durbar and the Con- é ; | | : 
gions wocting it Abinedabed, Durbar at Ahmedabad is our national Durbar. There 


Ké4l (109), 19th Dec. is a great deal of difference between the two Durbars. 

If we attend the Ahmedabad Durbar, we go there as 

its principal organisers, whereas if we go to Delhi we go there as slaves, 
The affairs of the Ahmedabad Durbar are principally managed by us and there 
we shall see in dim outline the future prosperity of our country. At Delhi we 
shall be reminded of the fact of our having been defeated and conquered in the 
past. The Ahmedabad Durbar will bé held on a modest scale; there will be 
no one parading there on the back of an elephant, nor will there be any display of 
fire-works. Some silly persons will go to Delhi to witness such frivolities, but 
they cannot realise the true significance of the Durbar held there. Let our 


. Native Chiefs go to Delhi with their clephants, and let their chobdars carrying 


ae maces proclaim to the world the greatness of their masters. But India’s 
uture good will be found centred not at Delhi but at Ahmedabad. It will have to 
be admitted by every thoughtful person that it is of greater importance to attend 
the Indian Durbar at Ahmedabad than to go to the English Durbar at Delhi, The 
Viceroy, who will preside at the latter Durbar, issent by the King of England to 
rule over us; but the President of the Ahmedabad Congress, Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji, is elected of our own free choice, He is our King, Viceroy and 
in fact, our all in all. This Native King will take his seat at the Congress as 
our leader and representative, though he will not receive the homage of any 
one nor be honoured with a salute. But this will not in any way detract from 
the importance of the gathering over which he will preside. Proclamations will 
be read at both the Durbars, but the one read at Ahmedabad will necessarily 
relate to the poverty of India. A iarge number of troops will muster at the 
Delhi Durbar. Ahmedabad will not present a similar spectacle, but there will 
be a few companies of Congress Volunteers, Their number is quite insignificant 
at present, but who can prophesy what proportions they might reach in future 
and what important deeds they might achieve for India’s good ! 


2. The forthcoming Durbar at Delhi will no douht be a gorgeous and 
imposing spectacle. ‘lhe principal item in the 


Ms ccc on the Delhi Durbar programme is to proclaim King Edward as 
urbar,. ; ‘he ar «ite ¢ , 
Vida Vilés (146), 12th Emperor of India. The other items are merely 


Dec. intended to serve the purpose of amusement and show. 

Besides the grand Imperial function at Delhi, there 
will be local celebrations in all the principal towns in India in the shape of fétea, 
illuminations, etc. But what interest can the poor Indian rayat take in these 


Coronation rejoicings when his stomach is empty? ‘The rich will, of course, 


enjoy themselves on the day, as they do on a number of other gala days in the 
year, but how can the starving rayat feel any pleasure in the festivities he will 
witness around him on Ist January, when nothing is done to lighten the 
burden of his sorrows and miseries? How much better would it have been if 
the enormous sums of money, which will be spent on idle frivolities on the © 
Coronation Day in India, had been devoted to improve the condition of the poor 
rayat, who cannot even command an adequate supply of that prime necessary 
of life, viz., salt for his own consumption? How can he, in _ his present 
miserable condition, be expected to take any part in the Coronation celebra- 
tions? If His Majesty wishes that all his subjects should be happy and 
celebrate his Coronation with royal rejoicings, let him first seek to improve their 
lot. 


3, “Whatever may be the verdict of posterity as to the place to he 
‘autility of Lora #88igned to Lord Curzon among the illustrious states- — 

ceaale aie al “ol the men of sterling character, who have governed. this 
Delhi Durbar. ' country wisely and well, it may be said without 
Kaiser--Hind (20), 14th hesitation that none will leave behind him greater 
pal Toasa. Dhanoe fame than His Lordship in point of undertaking 
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extensive tours through the country. His Excellency has toured most extensively 
throughout the country from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. Wherever he 
has gone, he has been received right royally, and none has accorded him more 
cordial welcome than the Princes and Chiefs of the Empire whom it has been 
his great desire to keep on their good behaviour—poor prisoners in a gilded 
cage—by the policy of suaviter in modo and fortiter in re. None has been 
more eloquent in his hundred and one harangues delivered since his assumption of 
his exalted office, and none has played the patriarch and the parent—the Mabap 
Sircar—to these feudatories ina greater degree than he. This year especially, 
the Viceroy has roamed over wide areas and outlandish places unpenetrated 
before by any of his predecessors. He has sermonised most fervently to the 
feudatories whose territories he has visited till the sermons have swelled to the 
size of a ponderous volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica, while many more 
remain still undelivered in the Viceregal portfolio which are sure to find apt 
expression at an opportune moment in the future. For the present he has 
returned to his capital for a few days’ well-earned rest, to emerge again from 
his retreat very soon, like the giant refreshed, to discharge the self-imposed. but 
Herculean task he has set before himself at Delhi. So far the vision is, indeed, 
extremely fairylike. But has it any base? Or will it be a baseless one which 
will soon vanish from sight leaving not a vestige behind? Will the great 
Durbar have any permanent influence on the country and its people? And, if 
so, will that influence be for good or forevil? Is it likely that portentous 
events, now in the womb of time, will occur at its heels, at once plunging the 
country and its finances in serious embarrassment P Will streams of blood roll 
down again in a certain north-westerly direction? Will other ominous 
occurrences follow inthe train? Will the hands of the hero of Khartoum 
be full of lyddite and cordite ? Will reduction of taxation be at all possible at 
anear date? Will the currency surpluses continue and will the era of chronic 
deficits disappear for ever? In short, we seriously ask whether the millennium 
or the Deluge will follow in the train of the great Durbar.” 


4, We understand that the day of the Delhi Coronation Durbar will be 
celebrated in the local High School by means of 
Objection to a dramatic jljluminations and that the cost of the illuminations 
sang sey’ e.g My a will be met from the proceeds of a dramatic perform- 
Thine High School. ance to be given by the boys of the school. The 
Arunodaya (88), 14th Dec. object which the High School authorities havein view 
is no doubt unexceptionable, but the means chosen by 
them for carrying out the same are highly objectionable. As sensible men, 
they should have known that it is reprehensible to create among boys of 
tender age a taste for taking part in theatricals. They should have further 
borne in mind that boys are sent to school solely for the purpose of receiving 
instruction and not for doing anything else. 


5. Imperialism, which exercises such a predominating influence over 


Western nations at the present day, may briefly be 

Alleged mischievous effects defined to be the desire of the strong to enforce their 
pith. opgo 8 policy of Impe- ascendancy over the weak and to make the latter their 
Kesari (112), 16th Dec. Slaves. ‘The idea of Imperialism first took root in 
England in 1877, and it has been gradually gaining 

force ever since, but during the last few years especially, it has strongly asserted 
its sway over the Councils of England and has influenced the lhiberalising 
tendencies of Hnglishmen for the worse. Twenty-five years ago, the ambition 
of Englishmen was not to conquer other countries purely for purposes of aggran- 
disement. Abolition of slavery and ultimate emancipation of conquered races 
were once the objects of their ambition, but all their aims and ideals have been 
perverted of late, and greed of conquest, pure and simple, has taken possession 
of their souls, Our readers can easily form an idea of the demoralising effect 
of this pernicious change in the ideals of Englishmen upon the people of the 
countries brought under England’s sway. It might be argued that though the 
countries conquered by England might be plunged more and more into slavery 
in consequence of Hngland’s aggrandising policy, yet England’s conquests at 
any rate tend to enhance her prestige. Does not the enslavement of other people 
mean additional glory to England? If so, why should Englishmen care for 
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the degraded condition of the people conquered by them? If one, however, 
were to think over the matter carefully, one would clearly see that the enslave- 
ment of other people by Englind cannot but exercise a prejudicial effect upon 
Englishmen. By making other people their slaves, Englishmen are virtually 
becoming slaves themselves. Is not the liberty of the policeman, who guards 
a convict, circumscribed to some extent? Can he wander at his own will? 
Has he not to take precautions against the escape of the prisoner in his 
charge, and does this not mean a proportionate restraint upon his own liberty ? 
What is true of individuals is true of nations. A nation that seeks to throw 
the shackles of slavery round another nation cannot itself escape the same fate. 
Some facts of m dern English life will serve to illustrate this truth. Is England 
free to-day tothe same extent that she was a generation ago? Do Hnglish- 
men enjoy the same measure of individual liberty as they enjoyed in the past. 
Are they now able to influence the Councils of the country by their individual 
votes? Is not political power in England transferred now-a-days to what 
Mr, Herbert Spencer calls ‘ electoral cligare hies’ P Do not particular interests 
prevail over others? Is not the class of capitalists virtually supreme in the 
country at present ? Does not the military element practically sway the policy 
of the country ? Is not power confined to particular families? Do not mili- 
tary ideals command a predominating influence ‘in the country ? Has not 
military training in public schools grown into a regular mania in England at 
present? Are not those who distinguish themselves in physical sports held 
in greater esteem than eminent scholars ? Even English Missionaries have 
taken to preaching ‘ muscular’ Christianity, so to spe ak. Do not all these 
facts show that Kngland is going back from refined to barbarous ideals ? 
The British tax-paver has to contribute money to defray the expenditure 
of England’s foreign wars, So much money is absolutely wasted as far 
as the interests of the tax- “payer are concerned, and he is practically a slave of 
those who make him contribute money for England’s foreign wars. Mr. 
Spencer has broucht out this point clearly in one of his books and has shown 
that, in so faras men have to contribute money tor purposes which do not 
relate to their own well-being, they are virtually the slaves of those who levy 
that money from them. [mperiali ism is producing pernicious consequences in 
England in other directions also, Hnglishmenare becoming more and more idle 
and are affecting a more luxurious style of living, and Lnglish agriculture is on 
the decline. Itis therefore England’s duty to bid adieu to her imperialistic 
ideals, A systematic policy of making slaves of others is bound to produce a 
reaction and to make the enslaver himseli a slave. Let En zland’s ambition 
therefore be to strive for the emancipation and not the enslavement of other 
people. Such a policy will at once be her glcry and her reward. 


6. Superficial observers are apt to think that slave trade has been abo- 
lished under the British Government, but such is not 
_, 18 slave trade really abo- yyally thecase. No doubt an Act has been passed for 
lished onder the British a 
ts eurnmnent ? the abolition of slavery and people are no longer 
Prakdshak (132), 12th Dec. allowed to carry on a trade in slaves, but Government 
seem to have kept a monopoly of it in their own 
hands, Whole nations are now enslaved by them instead of individuals as in the 
past, It is the policy of the British to go to other countries as traders in the 
first instance and then to seize the sovereignty thereof under the pretext of 
conferring the boon of civilised government upon the people of those countries. 
If our rulers are really animated by such a laudable motive, why should they 
have deprived us of arms? Is not the nation, where the people enjoy no liberty 
and where the rulers do not fulfil their pledges, a nation of slaves? Lord 
Curzon observed in his speech at Jeypore that he disliked forcing British 
officers upon Native States, but what do we find to be the real state of things ? 
Do we not often hear of the high-handed doings of Political Agents or of some 


cther British officers in Native States ? It would be better if these States are 


annexed outright than allowed to continue in their present wretcuedcon- 


dition, Lord Curzon’s action in respect of the Berars shows that Government 
do not fa.our the preservation of Native States, And this crooked policy of 


Government is not confined to India alone, but prevails in otLer countries as 
well, 
com 1992—4 
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7. The Guardti gives the substance of a series of religious lectures de- ° 
livered by one Pandit Dindayalu in Bombay, in the 
Exhortation to the Brah- course of which the lecturer is reported to have said :-— 
mins to prevent the declive Our gountry is at present being plundered on all sides, 
alr aur eee y but the most valued possession of which she is being rob- 
Gujara'ts (16), 14th Dee. . ‘ ‘ * anae 
bed under the present regime is her ancient religion. 
Thefts and anarchy were rampant in the country during the times of the 
Moghul rulers, but the latter never meddled with the religion of their 
subjects. At the present day, however, our religion, which had stood unshaken 
for more than a thousand years and which even the sword of Islam was 
powerless to subdue, is being battered to pieces under the baneful influence 
of English education. It is, therefore, necessary for all true Brahmins in 
the country to shake off their lethargy and to make strenuous endeavours 
by means of delive:ing lectures, &c., to uphold the cause of their sacred 
religion. 
8. “The latest performance of the Bombay Government beats all 
| previous records, We could hardly have believed 
The question of the cost that it should have come to this in the time of a 
of the entertainment of the : | inci t 
native guests invited from Governor whom we have learnt to respect and admire 
the Presidency to the Delhi for his freedom from all racial prejudices. The present 
Durbar, is the hardest blow of all. In native society a great 
ec (20), 14th deal of excitement was aroused at finding that an 
ec., King. cols. Pe ee con | | + 
invidious distinction had been made between natives 
and Europeans invited to the Delhi Durbar, All natives, official or non- 
official, were classed as “ Durbaris,”’ A Durbari was supposed to have 
no wife. All Europeans were the invited guests of | His Excellency 
the Governor, and were all supposed to be married. © We do not know 
who deserves the credit of inventing the distinction? Nordo we know 
on what grounds the genius who invented it justi‘ied it? We believe 
it was put forward that the Kuropcan guests, official as well as non- 
official, were invited only as His Lxcellency’s personal guests, and that 
nobody had any right to quarrel with the selection thus made. If this 
were correct, what a sad commentary would it be on Ilis lixcellency’s carver of 
sympathy for the last four years that he could not find a single native whom he 
could regard as deserving of being Invited as his persenal guest! On the top 
of all this now comes the circular letter to the ‘ Durbaris’ in which Govern- 
ment offer to bear a_ portion of their travelling expenses if they 
satis'y Government that such expenditure will cause them ‘serious embar- 
rassment.’ We could hardly believe tLat such language could have emanated 
from a Government with Lord Northcote ut its head. We wonder whose 
fertile brain evolved the idea of treating the gentlemen selected to re- 
present their Presidency at the Durbar as if they were paupers suing in 
forma pauperis, aud whose claims to do so were to be investizated ag 
in a court of law! We wonder what will be the amount of proot required 
to satisfy Government. We wonder what will be the definiticn of ‘ serious 
embarrassment’ upon which the investigating officer will proceed.......... 
What is the conception formed by the w iter of this letter of the native gentle- 
men invited to the Durbar? ‘The writer’s idea seems to be that a native 
gentleman would feel no shame in proclaiming his ‘serious embarrassment’ to 
the world for the purpose of obtaining from Government a few hundred rupees! 
We understand that one high native oflicial has designated this tr-atment as 
adding insult to injury. We deplore in all earnestness that Government should 
be capable of so extraordinary a biunder. ‘The splendid exhibitions of loyalty that 
attended the death of the late Qucen-Empress and the accession of His present 
Majesty have shown to the most captious Anglo-Indian what the much-abused 
educated class has done in promoting among all classes of the people a pro- 
found teeling of devotion to the Throne. We should have thought that the 
utmost care would have been taken not to mar by any untoward incident the 
fostering of a fevling so essential for the integrity and permanence of British rule 
in this country........ We know that the treatment whicb has been thus accorded 
to the native gentlemen who have been invited to the Durbar has evoked deep and 
widesprevd resentment, and that there is a loud cry that they should keep away 
in a body from the Durbar festivities. We should support such a cry, did we not 
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strongly feel that the occasion was of so grave and solemn a character that the 


blundering of unthinking and unsympathetic officials should not be allowed to 
mar it in any respect,”’ 


9. “ Last week we commented briefly on the Government of Bombay’s letter 
Toi to their Native guests invited to the Delhi Durbar. 
oice of India (14), 20th The letter ha 1+ kai p 4s 
ree ter happened to cause a certain amount of dis- 
satisfaction, and that must be our excuse for return- 
ing to the subject. It will be easier, we think, to arrive at a correct judgment 
in the matter if all personal feeling, inevitable und -r the circumstances, is kept 
aside for the moment, and all possible misconceptions removed. In the first 
place, we understand that the British Government have on no previous oceasion 
paid the expenses of those whom they honoured with an invitation to attend a 
State Durbar. In the present case the Government of Bombay appear to have 
divided into three classcs the Kuropeans who are to attend the Delhi Durbar— 
firstly, the non-official guests of the Governor, that is, His Excellency’s personal 
friends, whose expenses are to be met from Lord Northcote’s private purse ; 
secondly, the officers of Governinent going to Delhi in connection with the Durbar 
proceedings, who will also have to carry on the general duties of the administration 
whilst there, and whose expenses have therefore to be provided by Government, 
perhaps supplemented by the head of the administration whose suite they form; 
thirdly, there are other officers of Government, who will live in the Bombay 
Provincial Camp at Delhi, partly at the expense of the Bombay Government, 
From among the Natives, Government invited the Ruling Chiefs (with their 
followers) and a number of representatives of the community—all at their own 


expense, By the letter in question, as we understand it, the Government of 


Bombay seem to have desired to place the Native representatives in the same 
category as the Kuropeans of the third class mentioned above, that is, Govern- 
ment wish to defray a portion of their expenses if they find the burden 
too heavy for themselves. We may concede here that there is no precedent 
of Government having paid the expenses of non-o'licial Durbar guests. The 
Native guests of Government are intended to be what in Kurope they call 
‘paying guests.’ ‘This phrase, in India, has about as much meaning as the 
phrase ‘ virgin widows,’ for instance, would have in Kurope. The India ideal 
of hospitality is quite different. A ‘ paying guest’ at Akbar’s Court is some- 
thing impossible even to conceive. But we do not quarrel with the British 
Government for being unable to adopt the Indian ideal, provided, in their turn, 
Government do not blame us for holding on to the national ideal of the 
relations that ought to subsist between the rulers and the representatives of the 


‘people. It was inexplicable why the head of the administration should not 


have found a sinzle Native gentleman in the whole Presidency worthy of personal 
association with himself on an oceasion like this, The omission was a sad com- 
mentary on our so-called progress towards mutual good understanding, We are 
very little concerned with the personal aspect of the question, but behind that 


there is the larger political aspeet which no statesinan can alford to lose sight of. 


We were unwilliny to believe that Government intended by their last letter to 
convey anything like an insult to the Native representatives, [ut the inpres- 
sion remained that something less than justice was done to the community in 
the first instance, and that in attempting to remedy the defect Government only 
aggravated it. It was one of those cases in which the wisdom of letting well 
(or ill) alone is self-evideat. It was also a case which illustrated the dilficulties 
of a foreign Government out of tonch with the ideas and sentiments of the 
people, Happily, the error has now been rectified.” 


10. “Is it the latest phase of the new-born ir cei ori 
ea about the payment of the expenses of the Bombay 
Eng. ees Bimbay Pusch guests invited to the Delhi Durbar? ‘The initial 
Bahedur (156), 15th Vec.; arrangement seems to have been to pay the expenses of 
Akhbér-e-Islim (50), 15th g]| European guests and let the ‘black’ guests pay 
ae their own, Perhaps, owing to the fear that too 


many of the latter would stay away, a letter was sent round to them 
last week that Government would pay their Railway faro with Juggage 
charges up to a stated limit. ‘lo this offer an important proviso was 
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added, viz., that the guests should satisfy that the expenses, if paid from their own 
pockets, would cause them ‘serious embarrassment.’ Perhaps, it is a matter of 
course that a native, even though fit to be honoured with an invitation to the 
great Durbar, could not be trusted to determine for himself what luggage to 
take at Government expense, But what about the ‘serious embarrassment ’ 
clause? We donot putthis query out of misgivings that the self-respect of the 
guests would be lowered by the Government’s circular. For our title-hunters 
would not be bothered by any such paltry considerations. They would goto Delhi 
all the same, even if a worse distinction had been made between them and the 
Sahebs, We only refer to the practical difficulties, What is the sort of evidence 
to be produced by the guests for proving their want of means and before whom 
are they to produce it ? Would general statement in the affirmative be enough 
for the purpose, or would aregular schedule have to be filed? These are 
some of the questions which seem to have caused serious embarrassment not 
to some, but to all the guests, We are waiting with keen interest to see 
how the Bombay Government is going to rescue them from it. In the mean- 
while, a word about the distinction. What may be the justification for it ?...... 
We are thrown back on the standing explanation of all anomalous things 
in this unhappy country, the sin of colour, which one of our esteemed local 
contemporaries declared, not long ago, to be the brand put on Asiatics by 
Nature to mark their inferiority. When Nature has chosen to make that 
distinction, what right have humble mortals to complain? Soin the end we 
come back to that cardinal principle of the new Imperialism that it is 
the birth-right of the white to enjoy bimsclf at the exvense of the black.” {The 
Bombay Punch Bahddur writes in «sarcastic vein about the circular in question 
and observes that the native guests have now no reason to complain about invi- 
dious distinctions of colour, &., and ironically recommends them to procesd to 
Delhi at the ex pense of Government and to partivipate in the festivities of the Dur- 
bar, if they are not lost to all sense of shame. ‘The Akhbd)-e-Islim considers that 
the circular is insulting to the native guests and conceived in an utterly un- 
becoming spirit. The paper does not approve of the idea of sending a deputation 
to the Governor to protest against the circular, and thinks that it would 
be better for the native guests to stay away from the Durbar in a body, in 
order to mark their sense of displeasure at tie invidious distinction made 
between them and the European guests in the matter of the expenses of their 
entertainment. | | 


11. A Government communique recenily published announces that the 
sida eh iii Government, on being satisfied that the cost of the 
Dec.; Prekshak (30), loth JOUTREY to Delhi will bea KOUrCE of serious embarrass- 
es | ment to any of the Durbaris, will pay a part of the 
expenditure incurred by them. We do not think 
that the Durbaris willthink fit to take the trouble of satisfying Government of their 
financial difficulties. It would have been more becoming on the part of Govern- 
ment to have made the offer without any condition attached to it. The spirit of 
the circular clearly shows that Government have no desire to pay the expenses of 
the Durbaris, and we think that Government ought not to have issued it at all. 
At the time of inditing the circular, Government seem to have apparently 
forgotten that Luropean guests were to be entertained at the expense of the 
rayats. |The Prekshak makes somewhat similar remarks, | 


12, The circular of the Bombay Government looks well enough on paper. A 
was ta : superficial observer may even think that it has been 
Beh Ce Te <r by sti and benevolent motives, but 
if it is scrutinized minutely, it will be seen that it offers a grave and wanton 
affront to the native guests. The latter had no doubt protested against the 
invidious distinction made between them and the Kuropean guests in the 
matter of the expenses of their trip to Delhi. But their protest was based not 
on pecuniary grounds but on principle. Government, however, have failed to 
grasp this point, and by ofliciously undertaking to defray a portion of the 
expenses of their trip to Delhi have only added insult to injury. Do Govern- 
ment suppose that the native guests are so much lost to all sense of self-respect, 
as to proclaim their poverty from the house-tops and to beg fora dole, so to 
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speak, from Government? Common courtesy, if not commonsense, should have ~ 
led the Government to think otherwise, but the ways of Government like those 
of Providence are sometimes inscrutable. 


13. Under the heading ‘“ Another piece of melancholy meanness,’ the 
ae Hindi Punch publishes the following dialogue be- 
— Punch (19), 14th tyeen a Hindu Shethia and his wife ae the Local 
Government’s circular re the expenses of the guests 
invited from the Presidency to the Delhi Durbar. Ali (wife):—So you are 
gorne to say you are in embarrassed circumstances, and unless the Governor 
elps you you would not go to the Durbar, Alo (husband):—Not I? I will 
write fo the Datly Roarer and [ will protest; [ will say it is another piece of 
“melancholy meanness ”’ to invite people to your house and ask them to find 
their own food or buy it of you asa pauper. I will rather starve than gorge 
on such terms at Delhi. 


14. ‘Lhe recent circular of the Bombay Government anent the expenses of the 
| Kateersi-Hind (20), 14th a Durbaris has seriously hurt the fvelings of the 
em atter. On the 12th instant a meetmg was convened at 

the Honourable Mr. Mehta’s chambers, at which it wag 
resolved to send a deputation, consisting of the Honourable Mr. Mehta, 
Sir Bhalchandra and Mr. Fazulbhai Vishram, to His Excellency the Governor 
in order to protest against the circular in question. Most of the invited 
guests will decide for themselves whether they should proceed to Delhi or not 
after knowing what reply His Excellency gives to the deputation. 


15. The latest letter of the Bombay Government tothe native Durbaris rethe 
Latest lettor of the Bom. CStof theirtrip to Delhi bespcaksan earnest desire on the 
bay Government to the Dur- part of the authorities to pay due respect to the feelings 
baris re the cost of their and susceptibilities of the native community. ‘The 


gg. gee ~— letter, we think, should serve to remove the mis- 
a, sn apprehension created by the circular previously issued 


by Government on the subject. Our sincere thanks 
are due to Lord Northcote for endeavouring to set the mattor straight before he 
was formally approached for the purpose by a deputation of the native guests. 
There is no reason now, so far as we van see, for the native guests to grumble 
against the action of Government, for the latter have tried so far as they could 
to meet their complaints half-way. We fervently hope a veil will now fall over 
this incident and that no unpleasant reminiscences of it will be raked up again 
in the future. 


16. ‘ We rejoice to note that Lady Curzon’s Victoria Scholarships Fund 
has been ‘handsomely supported throughout the 
The Victoria Scholarships country, as disclosed by the oificial report of the Fund 
Fund. receutly published. ‘The success of the Fund bears 
Bast Gofiée (25), 14th |”. ai : 
Dec., Eng cols. witness, in the first place, to the popularity of the 
main object for which it was started, namely, the 
Object of bringing the blessings of medical aid within the reach of the women 
of India ; secondly, to the reverential regard in which the name of the deceased 
sovereign is held by all classes of the people, and last but not least, to the 
devoted efforts of Lady Curzon, who has been exerting herself, heart and 
soul, in promoting the objects for which the fund was started. In some places 
classes for training women in medicine have long since been started, and 
satisfactory progress is also reported to have been made in other directions. 
We sincerely trust that the establishment of this Fund will result in providing 
better medical aid to the women of India with the progress of years, and tha: its 
benefits will be most felt where custom and prejudice nave conspired to bring 
many a valuable and tender life to a premature grave.” 


17. “ A fallen people or a fallen nation is an object of joke to those in 
affluent circumstances, India is a fallen country and 

The Anglo-{ndians and the her people have become the object of amusement 
= “a gee? ath to the Anglo-Indians.. Our contemporary of the 
Dee. Eu Aart 5). Pra. Pioneer, while condemning the policy of the Govern- 
hdsh (33), 15th Dec. ment of India in the matter of the income-tax, makes 


a bold assertion that the Anglo-Indians are neglected 
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because they have no influence with Government, and that the Indian rayats in 
whom Government have a direct interest are greatly taken care of, as they carry 
greater influence with the rulers. Any one acquainted with the ways and 
methods of the Indian administration needs hardly to be convinced of the fact 
that the case is quite the reverse. Our readers are aware that an agitation is set 
on foot in Calcutta by the Anglo-Indian community to memorialize Government 
for increasing the taxable minimum of the income-tax. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Calcutta have raised a hue and cry against the imposition of the tax 
and all the Anglo-Indian dailies have accorded the Chamber their entire sup- 
port. Our readers need hardly be reminded that the Indian National Congress, 
since its establishment, has been protesting against the same tax, and if the 
tax is reduced the Congress and the Native Press would be more gratified than 
the Anglo-Indians. Our contemporary, while commenting on the policy of Gov- 
ernment, observes that the imposition of the income-tax amounts to a double 
pillage in the case of Anglo- Indians, as their income is again subjected toa similar 
tax in England. This anomaly of double pillage pricks the heart of our 
contemporary only because the vested interests of Anglo-Indians are affected. 
Had this expression been used by any of the Native journalists, the Pioneer 
would have assailed 1t with vigour.......... The concluding portion of the article 
of our contemporary runs thus:—‘Or is it to be said that the benevolence 
of the British Government is confined to the rayats in whose prosperity 
it has a direct interest, while the grievances of the classes who have no 
influence remained unnoticed and unredressed.’ The assertion made by the 
Pioneer is directly negatived by the increasing burden of the Jand assessment 
and other taxes on the rayats. In the face of these facts, would any reasonable 
being believe in the assertion made by our contemporary that the rayats 
carry greater influence with Government than the Anglo-Indians, who are 
composed of the mercantile and official classes?’’ [The Indu Prakdsh makes 
similar comments. | 


18. A public meeting was recently convened at Calcutta under the 
Consents da the ‘propor presidency of the Viceroy to raise a memorial to 
to erect a memorial to Sir Sit J- Woodburn, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
John A.Woodbarn, late Lieut- The movement set on foot in Calcutta to perpetuate the 


enant Governor of Bengal. = memory of one who dealt adeath-blow to the cause 
Natwe Opinion (35), 14th ° ° 
ee of local self-government in that city comes upon us 


as asurprise. In our Presidency, too, a memorial was 
raised in honour of Lord Sandhurst, and His Lordship’s statue will be unveiled on 
the 15th instant, It is needless for us to say with what feelings the people of 
Maharashtra will look upon the statue. When we consider that movements 
in honour of unpopular administrators like Sir John Woodburn and Lord 
Sandhurst are successful, while those in honour of popular proconsuls like Lord 
Ripon and Sir H. Cotton are not so, the conviction dawns upon us that Anglo- 
Indians, being asa rule haters of natives, lend their support to memorials of 
the former class and withhold it from those of the latter. Our countrymen, too, 
follow this example in their eagerness to stand well with the authorities that 
be. We are afraid that persistence on their part in this unwise course will, 
in course of time, invest an Indian memorial with a sarcastic significance. 


19. ‘ The Government of the Punjab has issued a press communique explain- 


ing the cause of the Mulkowal tragedy and contradict- 

The Punjab inoculation ing the rumour that compulsion was used to push 
gm ore t (4), 6th Dec., Eng. inoculation in the village. According to this com- 
cols. ; Phantz (9), 13th Dec; ™Untque, a contaminated prophylactic killed nineteen 
Kesart (112), 16th Dee. inhabitants of Mulkowal and not twenty-five as was 
at first stated—a fact which the Government is 

careful to emphasize. It would appear that before the Mulkowal tragedy 
occurred, it was brought to the notice of the Punjab Government that the fluid 
supplied was not entirely free from contamination, death having immediately 
followed inoculation in a few cases. Thereupon, Government issued orders to 
suspend the operations until a supply of fluid upon which absolute reliance 
might be placed could be obtained. These orders, however, arrived at 


Mulkowal too late, the people having been already inoculated with the con- 
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taminated fluid. Now, since the prophylactic can, as is clear, turn into deadly 

oison under certain conditions, should not those employed in connection with 
inoculation operations have tested the fluid carefully before using it? We are 
told in the communique that, in future, certain additional tests of purity, 
calculated to strengthen the original guarantees, will be applied both in the 
laboratory and in the Punjab. What an enormous loss of life would have been 
avoided, if such tests had been availed of beforehand? In connection with the 
rumour regarding pressure, the Punjab Government say that they are entirely 
satisfied that their instructions to avoid the use of any compulsion were scrupu- 
lously observed, and that all those who were inoculated at Mulkowal, includ- 
ing the nineteen persons who died, came forward for the operation of their own 
free-will without direct officia) pressure, and principally on the advice and per- 
suasion of non-officials of influence in the neighbourhood.  lvidently, the 
Punjab Government do not feel themselves justified in denying the use of 
indirect official pressure. If so, we all know what indirect official pressure 
means. Besides, one would also like to know whether denial on the part of the 
Government is the result of an independent enquiry since made, or is 
based on their conviction that their servants are incapable of disobeying their 
instructions. The communique, as it stands, will, we are afraid, scarcely 
dispel the impression, which rightly or wrongly has got abroad, that compulsion 
was used; for unless some satisfactory explanation is forthcoming, it is 
difficult to believe that illiterate villagers would voluntarily allow themselves to 
be inoculated. For one thing, we cannot withhold our thanks to the Punjab 
Government, for having determined to liberally compensate the families of those 
killed by the fluid. The Government, we can only add, cannot be too liberal in 
compensating the families thus rendered destitute by the death of their bread- 
winners,” [The Pheniz makes somewhat similar remarks, The Kesari 
observes in connection with the same subject that the pensions granted by the 
Punjab Government to the bereaved families are virtually an indirect penalty 
imposed upon the people of the Punjab, and that the punishment should justly 
have fallen upon the persons responsible for the mishap. | 


20. “Some months ago Mr. J. N. Tata had undertaken to redeem the 
promise he had given to the Secretary of State for 
Mr. J. N. Tata and the [ndia, when on his last visit to London, to demonstrate 
alleged decline in the cotton hy facts the declining profits of the cotton industry in 
7 a re this country. Prosperity Hamilton has been so far 
atser-t-Hind (20), 14th ' 
Dec,, Eng. cols. deluded for years past by the Indian Government 
about the condition of the people that it has been 
with him a dearly cherished fetish that we are all here rolling in riches beyond 
the dreams of avarice, and though the two famines have somewhat blurred the 
prosperity picture, he has not yet got over the figment propagated by indian 
officialdom. One of the delusions in connection with this prosperity myth 
is the exceedingly affluent condition of our cotton industry. Mr. Tata 
- endeavoured to disillusion Lord George on the subject and, as an instance, 
pointed out the sad plight to which weaving in cotton miils had been 
reduced by the uncalled-for excise duty levied simply at the beck and 
call of the influential Philistines of Manchester whose votes form the 
mainstay of any Ministry, Liberal or Conservative. ‘My Lord George’ was 
somewhat startled by the statements made by Mr. Tata. Though he would 
readily and unhesitatingly put crelence in any official statement, without 
the slightest verification, he had not the same spirit of credulity for 
Mr. Tata’s asseveration. The autocrat wanted verification!......... Mr. Tata 
took up the gauntlet thrown down by the Secretary of State and under- 
took to prove every word of the statement he had made as regards the far 
from prosperous condition of the Indian cotton industry. On his return to 
India he at once set about the task of collecting all facts touching our cotton 
mills and collating them for the purpose of a careful generalisation. The 
initial task was to collect the essential statistics. With some difficulty these 
were obtained for a period of ten years, from 1890 to 1899. And as soon as 
the materials were gathered, he entrusted to a most competent hand, altogether 
unconnected with the industry, but fully conversant with the handling of 
statistics in a scientific way, the task of inferring therefrom the true condition of 
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the industry during the decade. We need not say the diverse details and their 
scientific analysis occupied a considerable time, In the end Mr. Tata’s labours 
were amply rewarded ; for the statistical information, so compiled and admir- 
ably analysed, fully corroborated the statement he had made to Lord George 
Hamilton. Need we say that that cupable and competent person wis no other 
than Mr. Burjorji J. Padsha who has been closely idontified with Mr, Tata in 
the matter of the Research Institute. Mr. Burjorji’s well-known attainments 
in higher mathematics stood him in good stead, and his scientific way of hand- 
ling statistics was such as to elicit praise from the Royal Statistical Society. 
The third stage was reached when the analysis was put in a readable and 
intelligible form in the shape of a confidential brochure before the mill-owners, 
The latter were invited to test the accuracy of his facts and his reasonings, 
to correct him where errors or inadequate information had led him astray, 
for he was determined that his labours in this connection should not go 
challenged in any respect before the Secretary of State. Some very excellent 
suggestions were made which were at once adopted......... The sum and 
substance of this prolonged and elaborate inquiry demonstrates to the hilt 
the one broad fact that Indian cotton mills are not so very prosperous after 
all, and do not earn fat dividends as imagined by the Secretary of State and other 
enthusiastic optimists of his type, but are doing only fairly well, earning a 
dividend, not beyond 5 or 6 per cent., and that even this is the condition of 
only a happy few, while the rest show disappointing results, Jnter alia it is 
also shown that the excise duty has indubitably inflicted a great hardship 
on the weaving mills ; and that the duty from no point of view can be justified. 
In other words, that it has been imposed with the view of pleasing Manchester, 
which burns with a desire to crush the native industry by any means possible—an 
unhallowed desire to which the Ministry at home easily suecumhed and to which, 
in turn, the Indian Government had also to succumb under the ‘ mandate’ 
of the ill-informed and feeble Secretary ofState......... Let us devoutly hope this 
brochure may not only open the eyes of the Secretary of State, but also of the 
ignorant British public, and lead very soon toa repeal of the unjust excise dut 
on Indian piece-goods which has been imposed simply in obedience to the call 
of the selfish Philistines of Cottonopolis.” 


21. “Influential and keen businessmen of London listened with rapt 
attention to the eloquent address of Sir M. Bhownagri 
Sir M M. Bhownacrjand 9 his favourite theme of industrial education 
the question of technical delivered at the United LiberalsClub. Sir Mancherji 
education in India, strongly deprecated the tendency of the present 
Mohrdtia (8), 14th Dec. — qduvational system in India, by which, year after 
year, the Indian Universities turn out men who are 
fitted only for the posts of clerks and Government servants, ‘The Monourable 
Member for Bethnal Green, in spite of his tendency to cast an indirect slur upon 
some educated natives, politicians and journalists, is strenuously advocating the- 
cause of technical education in India, His advice to start a hostel in London 
for providing accommodation for young Indians who aspire to acquire 
technical education there, was very good and deserves thoughtful con- 
sideration. A move in this direction would not only reflect credit upon the 
tarnished name of Sir Mancherji, but will place him in the foremost rank 
among the earnest and sincere benefactors of this country.” 


22, “The nomination of Sir Sultan Mahomed Shah Aga Khan to the Im- 
perial Legislative Council will be received with general 
Nomination of His Highness satisfaction throughout the country, particularly in 
the Aga Khan to the Im- gh Bombay Presidency, where he is so well known 
perial Legislative Council, Sar iee ; 
Rist Goftér (25), 14th nd where his great abilities are universally re- 
Dec., Eng. cols. cognised. If we mistake not, he is the youngest man 
- ever appointed to the Supreme Legislative Council, 
and the unique distinction thus conferred upon him, by the Viceroy is at 
once a high tribute to his abilities and attainments, and a compliment to 
the community of which he is the head. At an age when most young men 
are still at College or have just finished their education, he has attained to the 
highest position to which a native of India could aspire in the public life of the 


country; In many quarters, no doubt, his youth will be held to bea sure 
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augury of failure, but we know the new member too well to share any such 
misgivings, Though very young in years, His Highness is one of the most 
accomplished men of his time. He has travelled widely, and knows the wants of 
his country, and, above all, he has the courage of his convictions which is the 
most essential qualification in a representative of the people in the Council of the 
Indian Empire.” 


23. The Deshi Mitra, in expressing its unstinted satisfaction at the 
nomination of [lis Highness the Aga Khan to the 
! Imperial Legislative Council, remarks:—The honour 
Dec ; Gadgadat (50), ith ig q well-merited tribute paid by Government to the 
Dec, ; Jqm-e Jehinooma (6 0), | ’ oe. . bus 
ish Deu. Aga Khan’s great abilities and his disinterested zeal 
and devotion to the public welfare. Although a 
scion of one of the most noble and aristroeratic families in India, the Aga 
Khan is a cultured and well-educated gentleman and is in favour of introduc. 
ing moderate reforms in the Indian administration. le has made a special 
study of the much-vexed problem of the poverty of the masses in India and has 
approached the question in an earnest and sympathetic spirit. ‘‘he scheme 
recently prop» sed by him through the medium of the public press for establisiing 
a colony of Indians in East Africa eloquently testifies to his patriotic zeal and 
burning desire to alleviate the sufferings of his fellow-countrymen. [The 
Gadgadat and the Jdm-e-Jchdnooma also make somewhat similar comments. | 


Deshi Mitra (56), J&th 


94, Rumour has it that the Punjab delegates have declined to attend 
the Ahmedabad Congress on the ground of the scant 
Alleged split in the Con- courtesy and regard shown towards all Standing 
gress Camp. Congress Committees in the matter of the selection 
_ en eee shir of the President for this year’s Cong The Central 
Dec, Eng. cols.; Indu satiate Se tt hes NS POSS. 19 Uentra 
Prakdsh (33), 15th Dee. Congress Committee started for the purpose of trans- 
acting important Congress business is set aside and 
the procedure adopted by the Ahmedabad Reception Committee in consultation 
with the Bombay Committee is highly objectionable in the opinion of the 
Punjub delegates. Some months back it was announced that the meeting of the 
Central Committee would be held at Nagpur, but that promise was not fulfilled. 
The Punjab Committce bitterly complains about the high-handedness of the 
Bombay Committee. ‘The Punjab leaders, it appears, will not be satisfied unless 
the Central Congress Committee is kept ia full working order.’ The Congress- 
men of Benga! aud the Punjab were for selecting Bahoo Kalicharan Bannorji as 
President this year, and it is greatly to be regretted that the suggestions of 
some of the Provincial Congress Committees to the samo effect were set at 
naught. This spirit of supreme indifference towards other Committees is 
likely to create a sense of unvasiness and unpleasantness in the minds of the 
Congross leaders. We need hardly say that a division in our own camp is highly 
undesirable.” [The Indu Prakash makes similar remarks. | 


95. “The Indian National Congress is not paying adequate attention to the 
grievances of the Native States. Hardly a couple of 

Oh Dongrese and the yesolutions have hitherto found a place onthe record 
git ae a 4th Dec, Of the Congress pertaining to the Native States, The 
position of the subjects of the Natives States is very 

awkward and delicate. They do not enjoy the same liberty of speech and 
action, under the jealous and high-handed censorship of the military Political 
Agents, as their brethren in British territory, hey have, however, been 
paying their humble quota of subscriptions to the maintenance of the Congress. 
Lhe present indifference of our political leaders towards this subject is not 
justifiable, and we hope to see some improvement in the near PUtOIO.. 25... 
The most crying need of the Native States is the reform of the Political 
service. The Political Agents and Residents exercise in their respective States 
virtually more power than Governors of Presidencies.,........ At present the 
Indian Staff Corps officers enjoy the monopoly of these places, and all of 
them, with rare exceptions; are every day required to administer 
civil and criminal laws. ‘These officers are illiterate and are not at all 


conversant with the law of the land.......... They generally issue orders and 
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ask their S/irastedara to find the law for them, The system of appointing 
military men to these posts had a significance at one time. After 
the British conquest these Political Officers were ire as detectives; 
they had the double responsibility of maintaining the British supremacy and 

uarding it against any secret machinations or intrigues in the Native States. 

he Native States were then a source of military strength. and the embers of 
their patriotism and war-like spirit had not been completely extinguish:d. But 
continued and undisturbed peace has entirely changed the condition of the 
country. <A century of British rule has turned the Native Chiefs, whose loyalty 
was once doubtiul, into the most devoted servants of the Empire. British 
interests would in no way be jeopardized if Civilians are appointed to these 
places. ‘Time has come when this change can be happily introduced to the 
advantage of the Native States. We, therefore, urge that at the forthcoming 


Congress this subject would be taken up in right earnest, and sufficient justice 
done to it.” 


26. The energies of the Indian National Congress have been confined in 
a the past merely to passing resolutions, soliciting Gove 

ae ae A Ps ernment to carry out certain reforms in the admin- 
Mational Congress. istration or to grant certain prayers preferred on behalf 
Arunodaya (88), 14th Dec. Of the people. In fact, the work done by the Congress 
hitherto has not been of a fruitful kind, because its 

prayers have been persistently ignored by Government. It would be useless 
for the Congress, therefore, to continue its activities on the a lines. It 
would be well for that body to cultivate self-reliance, instead of depending on 
others for what it wants and to infuse the same spirit among the people at large. 
he holding of an Industrial Exhibition is a step in the right direction, as such 
an exhibition will inform the public of the products of the country and 
induce them to patronise indigenous goods, Congressmen ought to set a 
practical example in this respect to their less enlightened fellow-countrymen by 
taking a pledge to use country-made goods to the exclusion of articles of 
foreign manufacture. It is no use passing resolutions, which are utterly 
disregarded by Government and confer no good upon the people. ‘The people 


are not to blame if, under the present circumstances, they look upon the 
Congress as a mere holiday gathering. 


fi. Sti gratifying to note that as the time for the holding of the next 


session of the Congress is approaching, our friends in 

Klection of delegates for the mofussil have, with commendable energy, proceed- 
pyar eget Mat “ap 4, ed with the work of electing delegates for the Con- 
De Abe ie SE ft gress. We understand that almost all the important 
cities in the Bombay Presidency have already elected 

delegates to represent them at the Conyress, and we feel sure that the remain- 
ing ones will do so ere long. ‘The Bombay Presidency Assoviation, which is the 
leading publie body in this Presidency, has elected eighty-six delegates. Next 
comes Surat with sixty-one, followed by Nadiad with twenty-three, ‘Then 
comes Broach with twenty delegates, leven delegates come from Khdndesh, 
three from D volka, ten from Viramgim, six from Dhérwar, ten from Belgaum, 
three from Pandharpur, &c. In addition to the-e, the Jain Club at Bombay has 
elected three delegates, the Mangrol Jain Sabha of Bombay four, the Anjuman-i- 
islam of Bombay one, the Bombay United Rice Merchants’ Association five, and 
the Grain Merchants’ Association at Bombay six delezates. We further under- 
stand from a recent issue of the Madris Standard that at a meeting of 
the Madras Mahajan Sabha, held last Friday week, more than thirty dele- 
gates were elected to attend the Congress.......... On the whole, it seems 


that Madras will be well represented at the ensuing Congress. It further 


appears that our Madras friends are thinking of inviting the next Congress 
to their Presidency, if itis not invited to Nagpur. ‘This is certainly very 
commendable and affords an unmistakable indication of the patriotism of 
the people of Madras. As for Bengal, since the President of the Congress, Babu 
Surendra Nath Bannerjee, hails from that Province, one may sately antici- 
pate that our Bengal friends will muster strong at the next Congress. 
{n tho Punjab, and the United and Central Provinces, we do not see 


any perceptible signs of activity, but we trust that Conzress leaders in those 
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parts will shake off their lethargy, and muster strong at the next Congress.” 


28. ‘Our readers must have noticed that the Ahmedabad Industrial Ex. 


Official sympathy towards 
the Industrial Exhibition at 
Ahmedabad, 

Praja Bandhu (25), 14th 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


hibition, which is an offshoot of the Indian National 
Congress, has from the outset received official sym- 
pathy and support. Itis well known that the Honour- 
able Mr, Lely, Commissioner, N. D., was the first to 
become a patron of the Kxhibition. Ilis example 
was followed by Mr. Quin, Agent to the Governor in 


Kathidwar, which induced a number of Native Chiefs from that peninsula to 
lend their unstinted support to the Exhibition. ‘he climax of this official 


sympathy was reached when His Excellency Lerd Northcote, during his recent 
visit to our city, consented to become a patron of the Exhibition. Another and 
a still more palpable proof of this sy mputhy is furnished by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment in issuing a Resolution during this week asking officers of all depart- 
ments to help the Honourable Mr. Lely, as far as it may be in their power, in 
the collection of exhivits forthe Exlnbition. This isa welcome sign of the times, 
but we wish the Resolution had been issued a little earlier, so that the object 
with which it is issued might have been thoroughly fulfilled.”’ 


29, The Industrial Exhibition at Ahmedabad was formally opened in the 


Proceedings in counection 
with the opening of the In- 
dustrial Exhibition ut Ahmed- 


«iternoon of the 15th instant by His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. The function was attended by 
as many as four or five thousand persons, including a 


abad. large number of Europeans, ‘I'he Honourable Mr. 
Jam-e-Jamahed (64), 16th Mehta commenced the proceedings by formally 
ree Dire -ang Samachar yequesting His Highness to open the Exhibition, In 
: the course of a pithy speech, he bestowed a warm 
tribute of praise on the enlightened ruler of + aroda for his zeal in the matter of 
technical education and also thanked His Excellency Lord Northcote and the 
Honourable Mr. Monteath for lending every assistance in their power to ensure 
the success of the Exhibition. He then proceeded to remark :—‘'’he Honourable 
Mr. Lely had lately accused the educated natives in the local Legislative 
Council of indifference and apathy in the matter of ameliorating the condition 
of their countrymen, But this charge, I ain afraid, is ill-founded. Leaving 
other matters aside, let us turn totechnical education alone. Kducated natives 
have accomplished not a little in this field. The Victoria Jubilee 'lechnical Insti- 
tute owes its existence entirely to private efforts, and the Kala-Bhuwan at Baroda 
was also founded without official aid, It will thus be seen that the natives 
have done all in their power to promote the cause of technical «ducation ; but 
what is most urgently required is that Govern::.ent should co-operate with them 
in their efforts and take measures in an earnest spirit for reviving the decaying 
industries of India.’ His Highness the Gaekwar, then, formally opened the 
Exhivition after delivering a learned speech in which he dwelt at length on 
the necessity of reviving the indigenous arts and industries of India, 


30. “The Managing Committee of the Industrial Exhibition which was 
te opened at Ahmedabad on Monday last must be conzra- 
Commenta on Hin Siganes” tolated no less upon having secured an enlizhtened 
the Gaekwar’s speech at. the Pr D : ; a 
opening of the Industrial /Tince like His Highness the Gaekwar to open the 
Exhibition at Ahmedabad. Exhibition than upon the varied and valuable exhibits 
Votor of India (14), 20th obtained by them from all parts of India, His High- 
sok peeneme Times (7))  negs spoke like a true patriot, fullof hope for the future 
of his country and his people, but not blind to the 
defects which impede the nation’s progress. He protested against tie tendency 
to hypnotise ourselves into apathy by a continual repetition of the formula that 
Indians, as a race, are lacking in enterprise, deficient in business faculties, and 
barren in organising power; although, as an earnest ruler who had tried several 
things but not always succeeded, he would not shut his eyes to the ignorance 
and apathy of the great mass of the people, and to that absence of self-reliance 
and mutual confidence, of ‘trustworthiness, capacity for obedience, art of 
management, accuracy, punctuality, method and sense of justice,’ which, in 
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His Highness’ opinion, are much too manifest among us at present. His High- 
ness confessed that he had tried various measures in his own State, but that the 
results were disappointing. A sugar-mill, a cotton-mill, and an ice-factory were 
tried, but without success, A State fund for the advance of capital and other 
assistance to manufacturers had also failed, His Highness had founded an institu- 
tion called the Kala-Bhavan with departments for dyeing and weaving, carpen- 
try and mechanical engineering, and he had branches of it set up in various parts 
of the State, but the response from the people was so faint that after a time 
the institution had to be contracted within narrower limits, What, then, is 
the remedy? ‘The awakening of the people through education, And although 
the Government cannot achieve satisfactory results without the co-operation 
of the people, it can do much by fostering local industiies and enterprise. 
It may protect indigenous manufactures from foreign competition by a high 
scale of tariffs, as has been done in America, Germany and other countries. 
It may introduce a system of industrial education, improve existing means of 
communication and grant facilities to banks and other co-operative institutions.” 
(The Kdthidwér Times makes somewhat similar comments. | 


31. ‘Ihe Hombay Samdehdar speaks in highly eulogistic terms of His 
ee ay en ve Highness the Gaekwar's speech at the opening of 
oe a a °*)) the Atmedabad Industrial Exhibition and expresses 
a hope that Government will, as suggested by His 
Highness, take prompt measures for reviving the indigenous arts and industries 
of India so as to alleviate the miserics of the people. ‘The paper is firmly 
of opinion that a policy of protection alone can help to restore the decaying 
arts of the country to their former lcvel of prosperity. Speaking about tie 
Exhibition itself, the paper notes with satisfaction that the Local Government 
did their best to support it, but strongly deprecates the apathy which, it alleges, 
was shown towards the movement by the Government of India. 


32. One of the wise sentiments embodied in the Proclamation of 1858 is 
as follows: ‘In the contentment of the people lies 
Police administration in the security of our rule.’ There are, however, some 


ee » Opinion (35), 14th persons who vainly suppose that the security of an 
Ve db) are) aes, ° 
end 17th ms administration can be equally ensured by harsh and. 


stringent measures, ée.g., the emasculation of the 
population, over-taxation, &c. But the true basis of the security of a govern- 
ment can only be found in the contentment of the people living under it. Now, 
one of the many ways of securing this contentment is an even and impartial 
administration of justice. The Police administration forins an important part of 
the judicial administration generally, and we propose to-day to deal with certain 
features of the present Police administration in India, ‘lhe Police are entrusted 
with high and responsible functions and are invested with a considerable 
measure of power. ‘The executive part of the work assigned to the Police is 
strictly speaking done by Police Constables and the manner in whichit is done 
often brings discredit not only upon themselves and the force they represent, 
but even upon the Government they serve. The Police wield so much power 
over the life and liberty of the subjects that the slightest temptation on their 
part to abuse their power should be rigidly guarded against, Now, what is the 
temptation for the Police to abuse their power? It is no other than the 
inadequacy of their pay. A Deputy Inspector of Police, who is in charge of a 
Police ‘hana and who is expected to maintain a respectable position in society, 
generally gets a salary of Ks. 50 only per mensem. He is expected to keep a 
horse and one or two servants. How on earth is he to do all this when his pay 
is only Rs, 50? His subordinates draw only Ks. 15 or 20 per mensem., They, 
too, are required to live in a respectable style, but their pay is utterly inadequate 
for the purpose. It is no wonder, then, that they should try to make money 
by hook or crcok and abuse the powers vested in them and thereby making the 


lives of those with whom they are brought into contact intolerable. If the 


people are to live in contentment, the first thing to be done is to prevent the 


_ oppression of the Police, who, in their turn, are compelled to practise it in order 


to supplement their scanty pay. Unless the Police are honest and free from 
corruption, the people can never be happy or contented, — 


ROR om 
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33. “The Police Commission have been incessantly collecting evidence, 

. _ but itis a mere repetition of what has already been said 

Peat agg of the Police by various witnesses in Calcutta. The matter has 

Gujaréti Punch (18), 15th been so well threshed out that it is worse than useless 

Dec., Eng. cols. to knock about the country any more at considerable 

cost and gathering nothing new. Any further. 

attempt in this direction will be but waste of energy. In our humble 

opinion the Commissioners should now, without any more ado, formulate their 

recommendations. The evidence with regard to the separation of the functions 

of the Police from those of the magistracy has been so overwhelming that the 
Commission cannot overlook the suggestion.” 


34, Ligh hopes were entertained about the services that would be rendered 
Nats eae Fs to the country by the Honourable Mr. Fraser as Presi- 
atwe Opinion (39), Mth dent of tho Indian Police Commission, and his openi 
Doe. s opening 
address at the first sitting of the Commission, was also 
most re-assuring. But the manner in which he has been conducting the enquiry 
of late belics the hopes once entertained about him. His object latterly seems to 
be not to probe the question of Police administration in India to the bottom, but 
to collect, evidence in support of particular conclusions. Lt is even suspected that 
one of his recommendations will probably be that the zamindarsin Bengal should 
bear a portion of the cost of the Police force. The practice of admitting the evi- 
dence of low-class witnesses which tends to support and confirm some foregone 
conclusions is also to be deprecated. If the enquiry continues to be conducted 
on its present lines, one can easily form an idea of the recommendations 
that the Commission will eventually submit to Government. It would be auda- 
cious to suggest that the Honourable Mr, Fraser is ignorant of the proper mode 
of conducting « public enquiry, But all the same it is the duty of the other 
members of the Commission to elicit evidence on various important points by 
putting suitable questions in cross-cxamination to the witnesses appearing before 
them. 


35. A. special importance attaches to the evidence given by Mr. R. C. 
Dutt before the Police Commission because he is not 
Mr. Dutt’s evidence before only one of our ablest men, but has also held high 
the Police Commission. %, o> 
Kalpaturu (10Y), 14th Dee. Office under Government, tle was able to lay his 
finger on many a sore spot in the Police administra- 
tion, but what we are most concerned with at present is his recommendation 
for the creation of village unions, These unions have played from the earliest 
times an important part in the economy of rural life in India, and most of the 
village disputes, civil and criminal, were referred to and adjudicated upon 
by them. They gave a measure of self-government t» each village and con- 
siderably facilitated the administration of Police. They flourished down to the 
commencement of the British regime, when they were overthrown and supplant- 
ed by the Police Department which, for the most part, took up the duties 
devolving upon the village unions, At present the stamp fces iovied from the 
people tend to make justice costly, but the revival of the ancient village 
unions would make stamp fees unnecessary and to that extent reduce the cost 
of the judicial administration. ‘The suggestion for the revival of these unions 
put forward by Mr. Dutt is thus worth being acted upon. 
36. “If what the Chilitsak of Belgaum says be true, we must severely 


censure the military and the Police who were 
Scene at a military execu- kept in attendance on Thursday before last on the 


, Hon at Belgaum. occasion of the execution of a soldier belonging to the 


nAL b ] Ce : ‘ . 
Pa 9 (415 | Bs a ae ’ regiment stationed at Belgaum. <A mob of about two 


or three thousand people had assembled at the scene— 
of the execution which was known to be a public one. It is not understood 
that this vathering of people was in any way against any special notification or 
any standing rule. But whatever the fact of the matter may be, the horsemen 
regularly charged the mob, and not content. with scattering it in all directions 
to a distance of nearly a mile from the scene of the execution, they assaulted 
many individuals who are said to have sustained severe injuries in the flight. 
A health camp occupied by the plague refugees happened to be in the vicinity ; 
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and the Ohikiteak makes a definite charge that for three hours a blockade was 
maintained against this camp, both ingress and egress were prevented, and 
women and children suffered greatly. Our vernacular contemporary, we think, 
very pertinently asks why the execution was allowed to take place publicly at 
all and not within the compound of a barrack if there was so much objection to 
the people seeing it. The allegations in the matter are made by the Chikiteak 
openly and without any reservation, and we think an explanation is certainly due 
from the Government to the people in the matter.’ [The Sudhdrak, the 


Satya Shodhak and a number of other papers write in a somewhat similar 
strain. | 


87. A Barsi correspondent informs us that plague broke out there for 
the first time on 17th October and has up to date 
Comments on the plague claimed 1,500 victims, The Municipal arrangements 
administration at Bérsi for coping with the disease, e.g. ward inspection, 
Wen his ia treatment of patients at the hospital, &c 
Kesari (112), 16th Dec. reatment of patients at the hospital, &c., are very 
unsatisfactory. About 20,000 persons have gone to 
the camp outside the town, but the authorities have made no arrangements what- 
ever for their protection. Mr. Painter, Assistant Collector in charge of the 
Barsi ‘Ttluka and President of the local Municipality, visited the town for the 
bbe of attending the general meeting of the Municipality held on 1st 
November, but left the same day and has not paid any visit since then, The 
policy recently adopted by Government, viz., of not enforcing stringent plague 
measures, is no doubt praiseworthy ; but that does not mean that the authorities 
should forget their duty or maintain an indifferent or unsympathetic attitude 
towards the people. An officer like Mr, Maconochie ought to have known this. 
Some officers will perhaps suggest that well-to-do merchants should raise a 
fund among themselves for their own protection and for the protection of those 
dependent upon them, Now, if Government, who levy the income-tax and other 
taxes from the public, were to call upon the latter to protect themselves, what is 
the use of Government and their officials P? It is timefor those Civilians, who 
boast in season and out of season that no one but themselves heartily sympathises 
with the rayats and that they look upon it as their bounden duty to work heart 


and soul for the people’s good, to show by their acts that their boast is not 
utterly unfounded or idle. 


38. A Barsi correspondent writes to the Native Opinion:—Plague is 
ce aaa raging furiously at Barsi, but the authorities con- 
' delat Opinion (39), 17th cerned are not properly bestirring themselves to 
check the ravages of the disease, ‘I'he Collector 
never paid a visit to the town, while Mr, Painter did not turn up since he went 
away after attending a Municipal meeting at the end of October. It is the duty 
of big officers, who are paid fat salaries, to look after the well-being of the people 
committed to their charge. The civic fathers have fled from the town and the 
higher Police authorities are conspicuous by their absence. The Mamiatdar 
and the Head Karkun have gone to reside at the Alipur toll-station and onl 
come to the town for attending oflice. The Municipal Secretary is doing all he 
can to mitigate the hardships of the people, but the exertions of a single man are 
of little avail. Dead bodies are not properly disposed of, and buried corpses are 
disinterred by dogs, Why should not our high officers, who draw hand- 
some salaries, spend even a single day in the town in looking after the relief of 
the poor and the destitute? The supply of medicines, &e,, at the Plague 
Hospital is not adequate and the daily mortality ranges botween 40 and 60, 
The Chief Constable and his subordinates are staying in the town and discharging 
multifarious duties at great personal risk to their lives. Had the old institution 
of village unions been in existence to-day, the people would not have had any 
occasion to complain. The Deshmukhs and Durakdars perhaps exacted too 
much moncy from the people, but they would never have deserted them in the 
hour of danger. We have now our District officers, but they absent themselves 
like cowardly soldiers from their posts of duty. Why should the rayate then 
pay them their salaries? Will the cry of the people of Bérsi reach Lord Curzon, 
who is at present absorbed in the details of the Delhi Durbar ? 
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89. Plague is at present raging with virulence in a number of villages 


Alleged laxity of the local 
authorities at Kaira in the 
matter of taking precaution- 
ary measures against 
plague. 

Svadesh Bandhu (78), 17th 
Dec. 


round about Kaira. Luckily the town itself is yet free 
from infection, but we gravely apprehend that there 
will be a fresh outbreak of the epidemic at Kaira, for 
the local authorities are notoriously lax in the matter 
of taking precautionary measures against plague, &c. 
We would strongly urge them to shake off their 
lethargy and take vigorous stcpsto prevent the disease 


from being imported into the town. 


40, A correspondent writes to the Rdst Goftdr :—The public of Bulsdr are 


A postal grievance at Bul- 
ear, 

Rast Goftdr (25), 14th 
Dec. 


seriously inconvenienced by the removal of the local 
Post Office to an inconvenient distance from the town, 


because their letters are delayed in delivery. The 


people cannot also buy post cards or envelopes as 
easily as before, 


It is said that the Post Office has 


been shifted to its new premises for the convenience of half a dozen Europeans. 
It is a positive shame that the convenience of the general public of the town 
should be sacrificed to that of a handful of Huropeans. 


Tiducation. — 


41. The last quinquennial report of the Director of Public Instruction dis- 


Recent quinquennial report 
of the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay. 

Bombay Samachar (5:2), 
19th Dec.; Akhbar-e-Soudd- 
gar (51), 19th Dee. 


closes a depressing tale in the matter of educational 
progress in the Presidency. ‘This is due partly to the 
fact that the resources of Government were crippled 
owing to the recent calamities. Looking, however, to 
the important part which education plays in the 
development of the country, we should think it was 


incumbent on Government to have devoted a much larger amount towards cduca- 
tion than they actually did during the years under report, ‘Turning to the report 
itself, we must demur to Mr. Selby’s optimistic views about the progress of 
education among the Muhammadans, So far as we can see, the repugnance of 


Muhammadansto Western education is continually increasing, despite the numer- 


ous concessions granted to educated members of the community by Govern- 
ment. Mr. Selby further tells us that the scheme of establishing night schools 
throughout the Presidency has proved a failure. We are afraid, however, that 
these schools have not been given a fair trial, and we would urge the Educa- 
tional authorities to introduce suitable reforms in conducting these schools in 
the light of past experience and to put forth more strenuous cfforts with a view 
to ensure their success. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar expresses satisfaction at the 
progress of education in the Presidency as disclosed by the report and is parti- 
cularly gratified to note that female education on this side of India is advancing 
with rapid strides year after year. | 


42. ‘ Professors and Principals, if they are to be really useful and service- 


Disadvantages of the fre- 
quent transfer of Principals 
in Government educational 
institutions. 

Gujarati (16), 14th Dec., 
Eng. cols, 


able, ought to be working at one institution for a 
sufficient length of time. Otherwise the students are 
never likely to realize the true ideal of a school or a 
college. ‘The Elphinstone Lligh School, being the 
Presidency High School, has in the past served as a 
model high school and seemed once to attract the 


special attention of Government as well as of the public. But it docs not do so 
to-day. Since the retirement of the late Mr. Modak, there have beon not 
less than six Principals, if not more, at the head of that institution. ‘Iwo or 
three posts in the Iligh Schools in the Presidency are reserved for the Indian 
Educational Service, and the Elphinstone High School serves as the halting place 
for Principals imported from England before they are promoted to the posts 
either of Educational Inspectors or of Principals of second-grade colleges, 
Such sudden changes, whether in colleges or first-class high schools, do an 
amount of mischief. ‘The students never look back upon these institutions with 
pride and love in after-life. ‘To them now-a-days one High School is as good 
as any other and that is the reason why we see so markedly the tendency among 


students to leave this school or college and to join that one. The teachers who 
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have spent their whole life at such institutions in the hope that they would 
some day secure one of the prizes of the service naturally become indifferent in 
doing their work, when they see youngsters and freshmen placed over their heads 
from time to time.......... We have had enough of these changes during the last 
ten years, and we hope that a strong man anda thorough educationist like Mr. Selby 
will endeavour to put a stop'to such unnecessary and mischievous changes, at any 
rate in such important educational institutions as the Presidency High School.” 


Native States. 


43, ‘‘ The Resident at Hyderabad is an extremely mighty personage, for he 
lords it over the greatest Indian reigning potentate, the 

Alleged vagaries of the Nizam of Hyderabad.......... This is enough in all 
(Decenn) at Hyderabad conscience to satisfy the most lordly personage. It is 
Karéchi Chronicle (6), ot given to everyone of us to lead a prince by the nose 
14th Dec. and that prince too being none other than the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. But it does not satisfy the Resident at 

Hyderabad, who, to feed his hunger for power and display to the point of satiety, 
must go about enforcing obeisance from every guileless passer-by that happens 
to cross the range of his vision. The other day this great man was taking 
a walk. An Indian happened to be walking right opposite to him at the same 
time, all unconscious of his presence. As they passed each other, the Indian 
did not think he was under any obligation to salute the Saheb who walked 
on foot, like any common man and did not ride in a gorgeous equipage. 
This was considered by the Resident as too palpable and glaring a piece of 
cheek on the part of the Indian, and he accosted the man with stern visage and 
asked him how he dared pass him without making him an humble obeisance, 
The man was quite taken aback and tremblingly said that he had not the honour 
of knowing who his interrogator was and had not, therefore, thought it necessary 
to salute him. ‘This very natural explanation, however, failed to soothe the 
ruffied temper of the mighty Resident and he gave the native in charge of the 
Residency Police, by whom he was subsequently made over to the Civil Police. 
What happened to the poor devil afterwards and whether he is still cooling his 
heels in prison are matters that have not since been revealed to the world. 
But can the reader conceive of a more conspicuous case of high-handedness or 
of a more monstrous abuse of authority than this unwarrantable and illegal 
interference with the personal liberty and movements of a poor man, the head 
and front of whose offending lay in his failure to salaam a Saheb whom he did 
not know? ‘The same Resident, in a speech which he lately delivered at 
Bangalore, is reported to have complained that though in carrying out plague 
measures it that city, he had condescended to invite the co-operation of leading 
Indians, no response was made by the latter to his gracious appeal. If he plays 
such high jinks with the natives of India, is it at all a wonder that such of 
them as have self-respect and object to being bullied and browbeaten, shun him 
like plague and scrupulously hold themselves aloof from his plague measures ? ”’ 


44, ‘* When His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore recently passed through 

eras re eager may oe On Poona, the thing that struck the spectators most was 
rae gee and hig the fact of a European Private Secretary hoiding the 
European Private Secretary. leading strings. The Private Secretaryship of a Maha- 
Mahrdtta (8), 14th Dec. ; raja is, in our opinion, the last place that may be 
Native Opinion (99), I/th allowed to be filled by a European. We have got 
mee. | only one word to describe the situation, and that word 
is ‘dangerous.’ Mr. Maconochie, we admit, is well spoken of as a gentleman; 
but we have serious apprehensions that the presence of a European Civilian as 
the constant mentor of the Maharaja, or we may say, his ‘friend, philosopher 
and guide,’ must ultimately result in giving the Maharaja’s mind a peculiar 
bent, which might intertere with the full display of his individuality as a 
ruler. From some of the Mysore papers we see that the direct interference 
or, at any rate, the overshadowing influence of the Private Secretary in the 
administration of the State has already begun to be felt. ‘There are serious 
complaints about the curtailment of the Divan’s powers as the chief executive 
officer of the State. It does not require an undue stretch of the imagination 
to conceive how at times a man of Mr. Maconochie’s abilities, experience and 


29 
influence may have more power thrown into his hands than the Divan or the 


councillors. ‘This is bad enough in all conscience!’ [the Native Opinion 
makes similar comments. | | 


45, “Itis barely two weeks since we took occasion to suggest that it was de- 
sirable for the Government of India to place before 
Statement Ager ge by the public the details of tho settlement of the Berars 
po a monn eens question. Little did we expect then that the public 
Voice of India (14), 20th Would be taken into confilence so soon, considering 
Dec. the multifarious and distracting engagements of 
Government. But Lord Curzon evidently does not 
like working in the dark, nor does he like keeping others ia the dark. His 
Excellency’s Government have just issued a Gazette of India Extraordinary, 
setting forth the terms of the new Agreement with His Highness the Nizam, 
This ought to set all speculation at rest. Had this policy of prompt publicity 
been adopted at an early stage of the controversy, the unfortunate State 
of the Nizam might have been spared much needless expense and the 
British Government not a litile undeserved odium. Lord Ripon was the first, 
we believe, to lift a little the veil that hung over Anglo-Hyderabad affairs ; 
Lord Curzon does not hesitate to render an account to the world of his Govern- 
ment’s dealings with a poweriul feudatory, How like the two Viceroys are in 
some respects, though unlike in others! ”’ 


46. The question of the Berars has puzzled all the ministers of the Nizam 
ae Hendyaig rom Sir Salar Jung down to Maharaja Kishenprasad. 
Kithiawidno = Avmayals The Nizam had fondly hoped that he would be able 
(66), 14th Dec, ace, sec 
to coolly reflect over the question on his return from 
Delhi, but the British Government have suddenly upset all his calculations and 
compelled him to transfer the province to them in perpetuity in lieu of a fixed 
annual rental of 30 lakhs of rupees. Nobody cai doubt the propriety of 
the step taken by the Nizam, for, as an acknowledged friend and ally of the 
British Government, it is his bounden duty to make any and every sacrifice 
for the sake of the Paramount Power. In this connection we are constrained 
to express our deep regret that our Chiefs of Kathidwar have failed to realize 
even the elementary duties of friendship, for, in spite of persistent demands, 
they have not yet handed over their ports to the British uovernment. We 
fervently hope, however, that these misguided Chiefs will take a lesson from the 
Nizam’s pliant attitude and see tueir way at an early date to yield to the wishes 
of the Paramount Power in the matter of the ports situate in their States. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


47. The Deshi Mitra reports that Mr. Gulabdas Bhaidas, a pleader and 
leading citizen of Surat, has offered a donation of 
Foundation of University Rs. 5,000 to the Bombay University for the purpose 
scholarships by Mr. Gulab. of founding two scholarships, on? in the name of His 
das Bhaidas, Vakil of Surat, Majesty the King-Kmperor in commemoration of his 
i seme an Coronation, and the other in that of Her late Majesty 
rte dP Jape Queen Victoria. ‘The paper says that Mr. Gulabdas is 
Deshi Mitra (56), 18th Dec. a Staunch supporter of the Congress, and that he has 
given liberal pecuniary aid to the movement. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


» Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 21st December 1902. 
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ENGLISH. 
| 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... _—...) Weekly .. —...| John de Mello; Kast Indian ; 35 oo a 
2 | Bombay Weekly Echo ..., Do... et WON” wae »» | Prank Baptista eee ve vee vee - 500 
3 | Daily Telegraph and Poona ,.. AY. 0 w.| JOSeph Lewis ; Englishman; 48 ; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... .,.| Monthly ...| Prauk Baptista... se “i tes sa 500 
6 | Indian Social Reformer...) Do. ... ...| Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan (Madrasi Brahman) ; 3% vee 500 
6 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. nh - BIE Gee ...{| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 wine 400 
7 | Kathidwdr Times: - ik. a * (Waar) Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu = 190 
| | Nagar 3 Bos 
8 | Mahratta ... ix eS gs) eee a Weekly... ee Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
| ee Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 28, 
a) Dieale -., ae wes! Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Nominal editor, J4far Fadu; Muhammadan 450 


(KXhoja); 49. 
Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
10 {Poona Observer and Civil Poona .,, ...; Daily «. —«..| Mr. Samgar, European; 49 se, 500 
and Military Gazette. | : | eg 
ll | Railway Times ... ..., Bombay... cant WV COMLY 5 ...| Jolin Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 41 .° 1,000 
te 1 Stud Qasctte ah oe Karéchi ... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired 506 
Military officer. 
eT Riad Pines = pe ee a ot ae .»-| KWhanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 382... 150 


14 | Voice of India... .... Bombay... ...) Weekly ... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari; Parsi; 50 .../ 1,000 
| | 
| ‘ | 


| ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


| | 
15 fereraere sa seal DAVOdA ... a! Weekly... ...| Yasantlal Sunderlal Desdi; Hindu (N&gar 1,000 
! : Brahman); 41. 


16 ieee sss ,..| Bombay... a eh ane ,..| Ichhéram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti, 4,000 
| a | Bania) ; 49. 


17 | Gujarat Mitri... a Surat’... o Oy 6 ui ...| Hormasji Jamsbedji; Parsi ; 43 sae ses 600 
18 | Gujarat Punch ... a Ahmedabad a ee ua or “ee 

19 | Hindi Punch oe .. Bombay ae tae Ae ..| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parai ; 43 ait 800 
20 | Kaiser-e-Hind 4. Ma: cas Dee oa .... Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 53, seat. 8,206 


91 | Kadthidwdr News... | 
| 

02 fener Times hg Mea ed AN ga .... Bholanéth Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 480 

| Brahman) ; 34. 

23. | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Abmedabad +e] Weekly ... ... dethalal Umedram; Hindu (Mewada Br&h- 500 

man) ; 34. 


Raéikot :,., ...1 Bi-weekly ...| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 40 ... a ane. 460 


o4 |Rajapatrika ... ..( Do. su Do, ‘ss. Trikaml4l Mohanlél; Hindu (Bania); 26...) 950 
25 | Rast Goftdr rape aud Raabe | Do. oss ve} PAllonji Barjorji Desai; Parsi eo aye Se 
26 |Satya Vakta ve a Do. ...| Fortnightly ...} Keshavlal Harivithaldas; Hindu (Shrimali 55C 
gt = Bania); 37, | 
27 | Shri Say4ji Vijay wf Baroda ... ,..| Weekly ... _..( M4nekl4l Ambiram ; Hindu (Bania); 24 4...) 4,200 


Umedrim Nagindds DAy4bhii; Hindu 250 


y “Aa. A h eee 2e8 Ss at re oe. Do. oar eas ~ 
98 | Surya Prakas ura (Rania) ; 25. 


ANGLO-Ks’NARESE, 


99 | R4yahansa... coe oo} Dharwar ..., Weekly veo Divakarpant Jathar; Hindu (Karhada 100° 


| Brahman); 40, | 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ANGLO-MaRATHI. 
30 | Dnydn Chakshu ... ot © DONE. fs -«| Weekly ... ...| Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
man); 58, 
31 | DnyAnoday oes »; Bombay... oot LO, vee | Rev. Mr. T. HE. Abbott... 00s res 
32 | Dnydn Prakash ,,, Poona «<.. Do. | Hari Nar4yan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
BrAhman); 35 
33 | Indu Prakash __,. -»| Bombay... .| Bi-weekly ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
' Manager being Damodar Savléram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
34 | Mar4tha Deen Bandhu ,,,} Kolhapur | Weekly... is "(Marétha) ; 25 Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
: (Maratha) ; 
3859 | Native Opinion ... ...| Bombay... .| Bi-weekly vipayak Balkr isk Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 31. 
36 | Prekshak... “6 | Satara ... .| Weekly ,.. ...| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 31. 
37 | Samarth wee! Kolhapur Do. »»/ Waman Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 
| : | | (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 28. 
38 | Shahu Vijay, _s.. sit Os Do. .»' Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 
| man); 28. 
39 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda ... Do. | Damodar Savl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
= 30. 
40 {| Subodh Patrika ... .» | Bombay... Do. .; Dwarkan4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
4 28, 
41 | Sudharak ... ws .| Poona Do. ».! Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


42 


43 


44 


46 
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48 
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.. F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 35 


pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


. - ——— ee 


.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 ss. oon 


| 


, . (1) Ah Mahomed Khan 
madan (Pathan); 380. 
) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; ; Muhammadan ; 32. 


| 

(2 

.| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 41 
© 


Dehlvi; Muham- 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Muhammadan ; 28. 


| 


.| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 69 ... 


..| Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; Hindu (Deshastha 
| Brahman) ; 63. 


. 


S 4 Ism4il K&azi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
lye Nindbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 47 


. a Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
age 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 33. 

Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujar&ti 
Brahman) ; 33. 

Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P&rsi ; 44... 


... KAshidas Bhagvand4s; Hindu ( Kachia, ¢.¢., a 


vegetable seller); 43. 
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GusARATI—continued. 
57 |-Deshotkarsh ase .| Ahmedabad...) Weekly ... .| Maneklal Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 30 
- Brdhman ; 35. 
58 {| Din Mani eee -o-| Broach «+ rs.| Do. gon £ espe Surti; Hindu (Kayastha 125 
59 | Fursad ... oer ... | Bombay... .| Monthly... eee Bomanji Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi; 43 ... 600 
60 | Gadgadat Do. .| Weekly ... .| Naginram Manckhdrém; Hindu (Dassoda| 1,000 
Bania); 36. 
61 {Gap Sap ... 8 ee a .| Fortnightly .| Perozshah Jehangir Murzbin ; Parsi ; 27 425 
62 | Hitechchhu .| Ahmedabad | Weekly ... .o-| KAlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Sravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
63 | J4m-e-Jahdnooma .| Bombay... ‘sat DO: ...| Ratanshaw Framji Ach4ria ; Parsi; 27 1,000 
64 | T4m-e-Jamsned ... Do. .| Daily 3 Jehangir Behrémji Marzb4an; Parsi ; 54 3,000 
65 | Kaira Vartamdn ... | E-aira -«.| Weekly ... ...| Kahandis Fulchand; Hindu (Shr&vak| +» 
| | | Bania) ; 55. 
66 | Kdthidwddno Himayati...) Ahmedabad...) Do. Me re ee a 
67 | Nagar Charcha or the Bombay... | Daily S) Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; Parsi; 33, | 500 
Topics. | | 
68 | Navs4ri Prakash .. Navs4ri... + Do. isi | Rustamji Jamispji; Parsi ; 54 ... 800 
| = a ee | 
69 | Nure Elam .| Bombay... .»-| Monthly... .»., Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi; 36 600 
70 | Nydyadarshak .. | Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visa Shrimé4li 200 
: : : Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
‘1 | Praja Mitra nee Karachi,,, .| Bi-weekly ...| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 33 400 
72 =| Praja Pokar | Surat . Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 43 ... 400 
7> | Punch Dand .| Bombay... | Do. : — Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 800 
.  #t, 
74 | Samsher Bah4dur Ahmedabad ...| Do. oo oo Raichand; Hindu  (Shravak 200 
sania); 59. , 
75 |Sanj Vartaman ... .»»| Bombay... | Daily pe Se Ss Se ee xe 
{ 
76 =| Stri Bodh... Do. ..| Monthly... ...| Pallonji Burjorji Des4i; Parsi 403 
77. | Surat Akhbdr .| Surat .. Weekly ... | Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47 300 
78 | Svadesh Bandhu... .| Mahudha Vo. .»-| Anopsi Maneklal Visasharmali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
| o2. | 
79 | Vishvadarshan oo Bark iss pul 00, ..., Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br&h-} — es 
| | | man); 20. 
HINDI. | | 
g0 | Pandit... ae treo ... ssl Weekly 2 we ena Gangdrdm Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 176 
| Jari, - 41. 
8) | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-} Bombay ve | me ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar| 6,200 
cbar. | Braxhman) ; 37. 
| 
K.A‘NARESE. | 
82 Digvijaya ... as .| Gadag Weekly ... | Shankrapa Gadigeppa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
| | _(Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. 
83 | Hubli Patra .| Hubli : Do. .... Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman); 32. 
84 | Karnatak Vritta... ...| Dharwar Do. ee (1) Shivram Mahadev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karh4da Brahman); 31. | 
| | (2) Annacharya Baélach4rya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| : | (Deshasth Brahman); 33. 
85 | Loki Bandhu ... Se | a re BS se ge ..| Gurur4o Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
86 | Loka Mitrit ee i Haveri (Dhar- Do,. ©... .|Gundo Melgir Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 1E0 
war), : Brahman) ; 26. — | 
87 | Rasik Ranjini .| Gadag ... es ©: Saree ...| Gaurishankar Ramprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| Brahman) ; 39. | 
MaRATHI. | : 
, | 
88 ,Arunodaya me ak ROMER KG | Weekly ... .| Kdshindth Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 300 
| Brahman) ; 58. 
89 | A’rydvart ... a oi Dhuhia ... Poe ae | ema e ...| Withal Lakshman Up4sani; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
. Brahman) ; 39. 
¢Q | Belgaum Samdchar ...| Belgaum rR SO «ao wo} Hari Bhika#ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman);| 326 
| | 39, 
91 Bramhodaya eee ee; Kolhapur nee Fortnightly eee eee eee eee 
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Mara’THI—continued. : 
92 | Chandanshu bee .| Tasgaon -e| Weekly ... »e.| Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De-|_... 
| | shasth Brahman); 31. 
93 | Chandrakant... «es! Chikodi oc} DG... 00 .| Ganesh Moreshvar Kh&adilkar; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| pawan Brahman); 38. 
94 | Chandrodaya ove .| Chiplun se ..| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
Me Brahman) ; 30. 
95 | Chikitsak... ue «| Belgaum a We eae | Abaji Ramchandra Sfvant ; Hindn (Maratha); 600 
| : | 40. 
96 | Chitragupta ---| Karad ... ssl ...| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
% | | brahman) ; 36. 
97 | Dakshin Vritta ... .»| Kolhapur Do. ..| SadAshiv Vithal P4rasnavis; Hindu (Ch4ndra- 125 
| : | senlya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 66. 
98 | Deen Mitra «es, Bombay... Pe ome i ...( sadashiv Vishvanath Mayadev; Hindu 1,000 
| | | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
99 | Deshakdlavartaman  ..| Erandol stat? DO: ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth a12 
| | | Brahman), 39. 
100 | Dharwar Vritta ... ...| Dharwar iso} ... Rao Saheb Ant4ji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 800 
| | | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 54. 
101 | Dnydn Sagar ...| Kolhapur «.| Do. ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 250 
| i man); 38. 
102 | Gurékhbi ... .., Dombay... Do. ... Vinayak Narayan Bhate; Hindu (Karh4da} 2,400 
| | Brahman) ; 42. 
103 | Gurakhi ... ids .«| Do, «Daily , Do. do. 5,000 
104 | Hindu Punch ...| Thana ad Weekly ... ... Shridhar V4man SAthaye ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 800 
| | __ Brahman); 38. 
105 | Jagadddarsh ,..| Ahmednagar Do. +, KA4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
| pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
106 | Jagadhitechchhu »». Poona | Do. ...| R4oji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 3,200 
| | wan Braéhman) ; 72. 
107 | Jagatsamachiar . ..-| Lhana at es | Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kayasth 4.00 
| | ! Prabhu) ; 38. 
108 | Kal wee! Poona Ries ff ...| Shivrim Mahadev Para@njpe, M.A.; Hindu} 3,000 
| | | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 
109 | Kalpataru.., ,..| sholagur | Dee ...| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | | Brahman) ; 45. 
110 | Karmanuk vee) POONAse. os! Do. .... Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 3,500 
| ) Brahman) ; 39. 
111 | Keral ICokil ...| Bombay... ' Monthly : Ruane Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da} 2,000 
: | Brahman) ; 47. 
112 | Kesari .... Poona oo Weekly oe | Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu! 13,000 
| 3 | | (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 
113 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta .... Dhulia ... ae ... Bhau Riaoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | | | Brahman) ; 23. 
114 | Khdndesh Vaibhav 5a| Do. A AG: é ea Balwant Janardan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
; | | | pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
115 | Kumta Vritta )Rumta . . sant Os ».. Lakshman Baburdo Hegde; Hindu (Sdrasvat 75 
: Brakman) ; <4. 
116 | Lokamata ,. as ». | Vengurla Do. ..., Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| | Brahman); 25. 
117 | Lokaseva ... ove ...| Nsik ¢ Be. i Anant V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan lod 
| | | Bréhman) ; 38. 
118 | Mahirdshtra Vritta .. Sdtdra .. ... Do. 4. | Péndurang Babiji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 160 
| : 36. 
119 | Moda Vritta - as : Wai ie | Pe ..4 KAshinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,500 
: Brahman) ; 46. 
120 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... o Daily .., «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
ee | pawan Bréhman); 41. 
121 | Mumbai Vaibhav vol eee Weekly ... ons Do. do. aa: 400 
122 | Nagar Saméchér... ..| Ahmednagar ,,,.)} Do... Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
123 | N4sik Vritta  .., woe N&sik .., _ a, bas ...| Yashvant Hari Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
| Bréhman) ; 27. | 
| ' | 
124 | Nipani Vaibhay .., | Nipani .., ck ae sas on beromr Ramchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 83 
| Bréhman). 
125 | Nydys Sindhu ,,, «| Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... «.| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
) | Brahman) ; 30. | 
126 | Pandhari Bhushan ..| Pandharpur ...| Do. ss es! Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
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127 | Pandhari Mitr& ... .| Pandharpur _ ,,,| Weekly ... ...| Govind Sakh4ra4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahman) ; 39. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav... ~— ...| Vadgaon car eS Ses ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
129 | Prahodh Chandrika +] Jalgaon veal EIOe" ita ...| Nar@yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... ons SPEIER. S405 ...| Monthly ...| Parling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
131 | Pratod ... eve ..| Isl4mpur | Weekly...» Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 360 aS 
: +. (Karhada Brahman) ; 40. oe 
132 | Prak4shak... eee eo} Bijapur ... a ee ae ...| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman); a ee 
133 | Raghav Bhushan cof YEOlA a. euyh BAO. a ..-'Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39. 80 ae 
134 | Satya Mitra v0 éovt GICTAON. asd Oe a0 ...| Balchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain ) ; 175 ae 2 
135 | Satya Shodhak ..., ...| Ratnagiri Bn Ge: eee ...| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 800 fe oe 
| Brahman) ; 57. aS 
136 | Sholapur Sam&chér __... | Sholapur pick ee ks ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 al 375 Rowe 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... «» | Shrigonda jak Be ha ...| Balabhai J4nubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 aa ie 
38. re ee 
138 | Shri Shahu coe oo-| SATATA — cee cc. eee ee ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 100 Seng 
man) ; 22 pe aie: 
139 | Shubh Suchak ... eS ae, wee i ee ae ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 | mie: 
pawan Brahman) ; 53. ae 
140 | Sumant ... oe eee] Karad ve ack ee © as ‘es seis af es 
14) | Sudarshan ae eo} Ahmednagar ...{| Do. ... »..| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 306 : : 
| Brahman) ; 35. os 
142 | Sudhakar a vee} Pen in ..| Do. «o. —...| Narayan Ganesh Mandhik; WUindu (Chitpiwan 400 ea 
Brahman); 43. aE. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay ... et SO. ew oe sin vee | 
144 | Vartédarsh co aul Mélvan .. -...f Do...  .. amchandsa Purushotam N&dkerni; Bindu! 900 Piae 
| ) | (Gaud Brahman) ; 19. 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... «| Vengurla ait: sia «| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
| | Brahman); +47. . 
146 | Vidya Vilas a ...| Kolhapur iat I es wee} Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 Be 
: | pawan Brahman) ; 47. | mee 
147 | Vidy#rthi... nas we! Nandurbar uk Ce ee w. Sadashiv Vaman Marathe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
|. Brahman) ; 25 ‘a 
148 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...} Do. ... ...| Monthly | (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni. 600 She 
|(2) Ramkrishna Raghunéth Moramkar; es, 
| JLindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). | caan 
349 | Vrittasér ... ee ae | eae ...| Weekly ... I Lakshman Mahidev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 930 NP a 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. i: 
150 | Vritta Sudha el 01 ORCATR. occ NEY glnge 3 Toes eo | Laxman Vaman Khativkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 pas 
| Brahman) . ae 
151 | Vy4pari_... a Cee ae ES DR 7 a ..| Nana Déadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 900 ih 
man) ; 36. Sect fe 
| . SINDI. , | ae 
| 43:8 ° , 
152 | Khairkhah Sind ... ..| Karachi ...| Weekly ... ...| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 a 500 ee 
163 | Muin-ul-Isldm_ ... or Gage ° Sean ik ee | Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan; fee oe 
154 | Sind Sudh4r e Be ae: eee gehen ___| Shanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 a 200 a 
155 |Sookree ... ee 5 “| ea _... dhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 se 
Urpo. : 
156 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Bombay... —-.-) Weekly... | ...; Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
: Muhammedan ; 48. 
157 Mufid-i-Rozgar son ee: Do. tee = Do, eee eee COSecce ees 
158 Sir Punch... vee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee nO eeovecce | eee 
159 | Sultin-ul-Akhbér —..|, Do. eee =~ es Daily wee... Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 48. 
MaRa'THI AND Ka'NARESE. a 
160 | Chandrika = ...| Bagalkot ...) Weekly... _..., Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| Brahman, Smarta); 30. ) | 
161 | Karnétak Vaibhav ...| Bijapur ... on ie” eee ...jAnnaji Gop4l Jordvur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
be } | Vaishnav Brahman) ; 40. 
' «162. | Siddheshvar ..,.—...| Bagalkot perk Nata e Eareeheh Shivaji Powdr; Hindu (Maratha) | = 125 
4 ‘ y 
ae | | 
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No. Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circals- 


MARA’THI AND UBDU. 


163 | Champé4vati ave ..-| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... ...| Krishnarao Trimbakréo Ré4jurkar; Hindu 125 
Deccan). (Brdhman); 30. 


164 | Gulbarga Samachar _...} Gulbarga a en an ...| Parashram Govind; Hindu(Br4hman); 43 ... 45 


PORTUGUESE-K ONKANI, 


166 |} A Luz «see iss e.| Bombay... ...| Weekly o. ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 és 


COA 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in che Repcrt under different heads which are printed 
in italics. | 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 3 


©. The system of spelling vernacular wo1ds followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bembay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter ofa word, 
the accent ig leit out, and the short a(S = wu in gun) is, to prevent ccnfusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Aiira, it is pnyted with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-é, 


DB. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


4 { , Be ak 2 a ds 
tc gigi aif, See, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. | Name of Publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, —" 
ee 

61a |Hind Mitra. — «| Bombay soo} Weekly nd 900 eee ae 

89a | Bakul ie «s| Ratnagiri ...| Do, ee} Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ... ae ee 
155a | Ajaibat-i-Bambai_ .. | Bombay oat 00 eobone ose 
1564 | Mavlana Punch ...|_ ‘Do. vee) Weekly a ae me 

Notz.—-The Bombay Weekly Echo (No. 2) has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. In the name and on behalf of India, we beg to offer a cordial welcome 
to Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Welcome to Their Royal Connaught. It is about twelve years since they left 


Highnesses the Duke and | ; 
Duchess of Connaught these shores, loved by the Princes and the peoples alike, 


Voice of India (14), 27th winning India’s devotion to the Crown tu an extent 
Dec, | unknown before. The Duke has approved himself, 


in many ways, as a loyal and liberal friend of the ~ 


country and warm supporter of progress in all directions. His interest in the 
welfare of the Native Army especially, and in a more tangible recognition 
of the claims of the cadets of our own royal families, is too well-known to need 
mention........+. Instances could be multiplied of the esteem in which the 
Duke is held by all classes of His Majesty’s subjects in India—an esteem fully 
shared by Her Royal Highness the Duchess. But no further testimony is re- 
quired in the case of the most popular members of the Royal Family, whom 
they have come out to represent on a memorable occasion.”’ 


2. The Delhi Durbar and the Coronation celebrations all over India are 


_ the absorbing topics of the hour. All eyes are turned 
Comments on the Delhi 


Durhe towards the historic capital of the Great Moghul, 
Voice of India (14), 27th where guests from all parts of the world will assemble 
Dec. to witness perhaps one of the most magnificent cere- 


monies ever performed in the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas. But other places are none the less active in making prepara- 
tions for the celebration because they will not attract the attention of the 
world. Nor will the excitement cease with the lst of January, The King’s 
Proclamation and the Viceroy’s important speech will, until they become 
household words, be read and re-read in every part of the Empire, and India will 
feel a glow of loyal enthusiasm which may make one imagine that England is not 


separated from her by thousands of miles, but is situated somewhere near 
Delhi. 


3. The Daily News has passed some strictures against Lord Curzon for 
having decided to hold an imposing pageant at Delhi 
Gujardty (16), 21st Dec.; at atime when the country is not enjoying prosperity. 
Mumbai Vaibhav (120), 27th ‘he sentiments expressed by the Daily News will find 
Dec.; Ohandrakdnta (98), : , : Cage 
20th Dec. an echo in many quarters in this country and it is to 
be hoped that the Viceroy and his co-adjutors will 
profit by the adverse criticism levelled against their policy of holding the Delhi 
Durbar. As soon as the decision to hold the Durbar was definitely announced in 
this country the public both here and in England expressed their disapproval of 
the project, but Lord Curzon turned a deaf ear to all that was said against his 
pet scheme and the preparations for the Durbar were proceeded with. The 
‘Durbar will merely involve the country into a huge expenditure without confer- 
ring any practical benefit upon the people. The rich and the well-to-do will 
participate in the Durbar festivities at the expense of the poor, while the funce- 
tion will not inany way enhance the prestige of England. Nobody, who witnesses 
the pageant, will be deluded as to the actual political condition of 
India, The Durbar cannot hide from any one the fact that India enjoys no 
measure of self-government or that the people are excluded from all high and 
responsible posts. The Durbar at Delhi will thus be simply an expensive 
tamasha and the people will derive no advantage from it. [The Mumbai 
Vaibhav writes that the only way of justifying the enormous outlay on the Delhi 
Durbar will be to bestow some substantial boon upon the people on the 
day of the Durbar, such as a reduction of the salt-tax or the admission of the 
natives to a larger share in the administration of the country. The paper 
hopes that Government will generously reward the unswerving loyalty of the 
natives to the British Raj and thereby prevent them from carrying away the 
impression that the Durbar is merely an empty pageant. The Chandra- 
kdnta expresses the hope that Lord Curzon will not miss the splendid 
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opportunity afforded by the Coronation Durbar at Delhi of conferring a tangi- 
ble boon upon the people of India and thereby making them happy. | 


4. The modern city of Delhi is neither Indra-prastha nor Hastinapur 
es mentioned in the Mahabharat, but was founded by 
ivnecrcalliried manent Emperor Shah Jehan, who gave it the name of 
Shahajanpur. It is idle, therefore, to compare the Durbar, which is shortly 
to be held there, with the Rajsuya sacrifice held in Indra-prastha of yore. The 
present Durbar will merely entail an outlay amounting to crores of rupees upon 
the country. If we add to this the sums that will be spent on the Coronation 
celebrations in other towns, the total amount will be truly appalling. How can 
such a tremendous outlay be justified? What would the country have lost, 
if there were to be no Coronation Durbar in India? His Majesty’s effigy on 
stamps and post cards has suthciently proclaimed to the people the fact of his 
having assumed sovereignty. Where then was the necessity of holding aspecial 
Durbar for the purpose? Can any one prove that the effect of the Delhi 
Durbar will be to draw the ruling class and the ruled together in closer bonds of 
attachment and sympathy? If thiscan be clearly proved, we shall be reconciled 
to the function, not otherwise. 


5. The Delhi Durbar is sure to be condemned by every person in India 
who is given to plain speaking. No Imperial Durbar 
srenatage (OF) Be 2 was needed oo peoelaitn the fact of King Edward 
having assumed the title ‘ Emperor of India.’ The people of this country are 
by no means rolling in wealth like those of England but are on the contrary 
smarting under the effects of such dire visitations as plague and famine and it is 
unjust to waste the money levied from them upon fire-works merely to gratify 
the whim of a single individual. The proceeds of the taxes levied from a 
people should not be spent on frivolous objects but devoted to promote their 
praciical good. Ina letter to the Vatly News, Sir W. Wedderburn condemns 
the Delhi Durbar and says that England’s prestige would be enhanced by 
protecting the interests of the Indians and not by indulging in barbaric 
pleasures at their cost. We have all along held the same view. But there is 
no hope of its finding favour with Anglo-Indian officials at least in the present 
instance. 


6, “We notice that the oe Government has been driven to offer a 
| ,:  gort of explanation with regard to that insulting letter 
Pi ang ss Bight a. es Nah to the ‘ Durbaris’ to which we drew attention last 
and the latest official pro- week. We only regret that the Government should 
nouncement regarding the pot have made the amende honourable as fully and 
Ne a (20), 2st unreservedly as the case demanded, His Excellency 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Kesart the Governor is simply ‘concerned to notice the 
(112), zvrd Dec.; Bakul widespread feeling of indignation aroused in the public 
(89A), 21st Dee. mind by the way in which the native guests invited to 
the Durbar were addressed on the subject of their expenses in connection with 
the Delhi trip! But the explanation is unaccompanied bya single word of 
regret! In fact the explanatory letter is only ashade better than the original. 
But there is not the slightest grace about it. Andit will neither allay nor soothe 
the feeling of vexation and indignation already created. It seems the whole 
business has been most miserably, if not discreditably, managed from the 
beginning to the end. If ‘considerable criticism’ has been levelled against 
Government, they have to thank themselves alone for it. For, looking at 
the matter from every point of view, it must be admitted that the tone of that 
letter was most offensive—offensive not only to the Durbaris but to the 
communities whom they represent. Government would have been spared all 
the criticism that has been hurled against them, had sufficient care been taken, 
before the issue of the notorious circular, to see that it was couched in courteous 
terms. ‘I'he incident clearly shows how woefully wanting is the Secretariat 
of His Excellency the Governor in ordinary courtesy and good behaviour. 
And the sooner, therefore, it is made to learn better manners and the art of 
polite writing, the better it would be for its reputation.” [The Kesari and -the’ 
Bakul make somewhat similar comments. | 
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7. The labours of the promoters of the Indian National Congress have 
not met with any considerable measure of success s0 
The Indian National Con- far, but the result need not damp the enthusiasm or the 


ie energies of those who are supporting the movement. 
wae re (5), The difficulties which a body like the Congress has to 


overcome are enormous. The country is ruled by an 
alien people, who differ not only in language and religion from the natives of 
this country but have nothing in common with them in point of traditions and 
usages. The leaders of the Congress have thus an uphill task before them 
in enlisting the sympathies of the ruling class on their side. Englishmen feel 
no abiding interest in the country because they stay here only for a short time 
and eventually retire to their native land. Under these circumstances, how can 
they be expected to feel any attachment or sympathy for the people of India? 
There are some Englishmen, however, who are generous and sympathetic enough 
to look upon the Indians with affection and it is with the aid of these high- 
souled friends and sympathisers that the leaders of the Congress can hope to 
achieve their object. Let us see what this object is, Do Congressmen want to 
wrest the administration from the hands of Englishmen? Do they wish to 
weaken the hold of the British upon India? Certainly not. All that they aim 
at is to serve aS a medium of communication between the ruling class and the 
ruled and to gain at the hands of the former a fair hearing for the grievances 
of the latter. 


8. The Indian National Congress is, as everybody knows, doing the work of 
placing the grievances of the people before Govern- 
ment. But the manner in which the work is being 
done at present leaves something to be desired. The 
Congress meets once in a year and passes certain resolutions. The speakers to 
whom the resolutions are entrusted are selected at the eleventh hour and are 
not able to do justice to them. ‘The representations to Government which are 
based upon the resolutions are drafted still more perfunctorily and therefore 
fail to produce the proper effect. We would, therefore, suggest that a committee 
of experts be appointed for the purpose of drafting petitions and memorials to 
Government on behalf of the Congress. If the representations sent up by the 
Congress are drawn up with greater care by persons who have made a study 
of the subjects dealt with therein, the authorities will be inclined to attach 
more weight thereto and the grievances of the people will be properly placed 
before Government. We hope the Congress leaders will see their way to 
adopt our suggestion. 


9. “ We have already given in our last issue a list of the towns that have 
elected delegates to represent them at the Congress 

Election of delegates for that meets in our city in the next week. Since then 
the Indian National Congress we ynderstand that Kdnara has elected twelve 


Indu Prakash (33), 22nd 
Dec. 


5 Fake Beadhs (23), 2tst delegates, Bumbay ten, the Deccan Sabha of Poona 
Dez., Eng. cols. ten, Shola4pur ten, Yeola three, Ndsik three, Kaira 
one, and Calcutta seven....... The total number of 


mofussil delegates is three hundred and twenty-three which, together with 
the two hundred and seventy-five delegates elected locally, make up a total 
of nearly six hundred delegates. It is possible that the intimation of the 
election of delegates at several other places may be received later on. Judging, 
however, from the information received so far there is every reason to 
believe that this year’s Congress will be well attended.”’ 


10. Among the resolutions that will be submitted to the next Congress, the 

one, that points out the importance and desirability 

Approval of one of the of imparting military instruction to the sons of 
dratt rere, 84 hon hsp Native Chiefs and other youthful representatives of 
aaa pret bee Re 98" the Indian aristocracy, claims a foremost place. ‘The 
Jagadhitechchhu (106), 20th military operations which Government had to under- 
Dec. | take in the past from time to time have, in the opinion 
of many persons, emphasised the necessity of imparting 

military instruction to the cadets of the princely or aristocratic families in India. 
The military capacity shown by the Indian troops in China, South Africa and 


Somaliland is patent to all, and it would therefore be a short-sighted policy not 
con 2004—4 
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to give a free scope for the development of the martial qualities of the natives 
and to utilise the same for the defence of the Empire. There is no doubt that 
if the natives be trained in the art of warfare with as much care as the Euro- 
peans, they would enable Great Britain to hold her own against any other 
nation in the world. We hope that the Viceroy and our new Commander-in- 
Chief will give a favourable consideration to the proposal of establishing an 
Indian ‘Sandhurst’ when it comes up before them. 


11. “ We learnfrom Ahmedabad that the eighteenth Indian National Congress 
was acomplete success, In spite of the Delhi Durbar 


Proceedings of the Indian there was a fairly large attendance both of delegates 
National Congress at Ahmed- 


sted and visitors. The Congress pandal was a spacious one 
Dnyén Prakésh (32), 26th and was finely decorated. Divan Bahadur Ambalal 
Dec., Eng. cols. Sakarlal Desai, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 


in offering a hearty welcome to the delegates, observed 
that Ahmedabad was the first zilla-town in the Bombay Presidency to under- 
take the responsible task of holding the Congress in its midst. He thanked 
the Government officials and especially the Honourable Mr, Lely for not having 
shown an unsympathetic attitude towards the Congress movement........... In 
a short speech, the Honourable Mr. Pherozsha Mehta proposed Mr. Surendra- 
nath Bannerji to the chair and after the proposal was duly carried, Mr. 
Bannerji delivered his presidential address, Mr, Bannerji is well known for his 
eloquence and his address was well worthy of his name and fame, He dealt at 
great length with the burning topic of the hour, z.e., the recommendations 
of the Universities Commission. So much has been written on the subject 
that it is not possible for any one to bring forward any new arguments. But 
Mr. Banner}i stated the case for the Indian public ina lucid manner. Then he 
went on to another vital question—the economic problem of India, Here also 
Indian politicians and English friends of India have been hammering at the 
question for so many years but in vain. Mr. Bannerji showed how under 
British rule the golden India of the past was growing poorer and poorer. He 
suggested that the principal remedies to cope with this growing poverty 
of India and the semi-starvation of the people were to revive old indigenous in- 
dustries and establish new ones, to moderate the land assessment, to remit taxes 
which press heavily upon the people, and lastly to stop the heavy drain of 
India’s wealth to other countries by retrenching the cost of the administration and. 
by a wider employment of the sons of India to higher offices of the State. In 
his peroration Mr. Bannerji dilated on the aims of the educated classes. He 
showed that those aims were the necessary result of the liberal policy of educating 
Indians on Western methods. He concluded by expressing the hope that the 
grand Durbar at Delhi would be looked upon by the authorities as a fitting 
occasion for the inauguration of a new and beneficent policy so as to secure 
the permanent loyalty of the natives of India to British rule. India is 
accustomed to sucha display of liberality and we hope that the Durbar 
will not be allowed to become a mere show and pageant, but will be made 


the occasion of conferring some great blessing upon the starving population of 
India.” 


12. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar comments as follows on Mr. Surendranath 
AkNbé-e-Scudégar (51 Bannerji’s presidential address, The President 
6th Deo. - of /» endeavoured to steer a middle course throughout his 
address, but he seems to have lost the balance of 
judgment while referring to the Delhi Durbar, the famine policy of Govern- 
ment and the recommendations of the Universities Commission. The people 
are sincerely grateful to Government for what they did for the relief of distress 
and for the liberal outlay incurred by them in combating the calamity of 
famine. As regards the Delhi Durbar, public opinion is not of course unani- 
mously in favour of it, but there are many who think that the money spent 
on the function will come back to the country in a hundred and one ways, 
The President expressed the hope that the Darbar would be commemorated 
by the bestowal of a substantial boon upon the pecple and if that hope were 
to be fulfilled the joy of the people would know no bounds, But it is the dut 
of the people to show by their conduct that they deserve to be the recipien 
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of a royal favour. If the leaders of the Congress wish that their demands 
should be crowned with fruition at an early date, they should do their best to 
encourage the spread of higher education among the people. 


13. ‘On Monday last ee Exhibition at Ahmedabad was 
/ opened with great pomp and ceremony by His 
PY sever eg PE = Highness Sayajirao daskaue, the oulightcned silat of 
hibition and comments on Baroda. The ceremony was unique in the history of 
era van ailicaas Gaekwar's pet and P we nag : x: kind nal se history the 
5 ongress, though the Congress-leaders at Calcutta 
escheat sce were the first to take the initiative in the matter. 
The Ahmedabad Exhibition stands so far unsurpassed, not only on account of 
the large number of exhibits collected, but also for the interest evinced by 
the officials in the movement. As the Honourable Mr, Mehta remarked 
in his introductory address, as Chairman of the Reception Committee, not only 
did the Governor and the Commissioner, N, D., show their official good will, 
‘which is an excellent thing but a somewhat cold commodity,’ but gave their 
active support, assistance and encouragement, and made the Exhibition a 
singular instance of what all classes and parties can do when they unite for the 
good of the country........... The address delivered by His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar, after the speech of the Honourable Mr. Mehta, was thoroughly befitting 
a Prince of his type. In his remarks on the revival of old indigenous industries 
His Highness fully discussed the various aspects of the industrial problem, 
and warned our people that this ‘economic problem is our last ordeal; 
as a people it is our last chance.’ ‘The address is well worthy of a leading states- 
man like the Maharaja.......... His Highness, while discussing the mistaken 
theory of the supposed inferiority of tropical races, pointed out that India 
was once at the zenith of industrial prosperity, and that the decline of 
Indian industries was not due to natural causes, but chiefly to foreign 
domination.......... It isa well known fact, and past history bears testimony 
to it, that India was for centuries the sole depdét of manufactures, and the 
fountain-head of the world’s trade, Up to the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, this country maintained its industrial and commercial supremacy, 
and would have continued to hold its own even against the Western nations 
had the East India Company not taken direct measures to smother the 
indigenous arts and industries of India.’’ 


14. The Kdl, in the course of its comments on the same subject, 
observes:—The speech made by His Highness the 
mae LANE COUR HNO Gaekwar at the opening of the Industrial Exhibition 
at Ahmedabad is thoughtful and interesting. If other native rulers were to 
devote their attention like the Gaekwar to the improvement of the condition 
of our country, we have no doubt that a bright epoch would ere long dawn upon 
our country. If wedo not put forth efforts in time to revive our indigenous 
industries, we shall become poorer and weaker and be reduced ultimately to the 
condition of serfs. His Highness successfully contests the contention that the 
people inhabiting the tropical zone are wanting in inventiveness, spirit, enterprise 
and leadership, but in spite of these qualities we find that our industries have been 
paralysed in consequence of the policy of the East India Company and the British 
Government. His Highness concludes his address with an earnest exhortation 
to the people of India to leave off their lethargy and to strive for their industrial 
emancipation by casting off their superstitious prejudice against foreign travel. 
His Highness also stated that Government could do much to encourage 
indigenous arts and industries, but it is doubtful whether they will ever be 
inclined to adopt such a policy. The people are too poor to start new 
industries; it is only the Native Princes who can command the necessary 
capital. Ifa new industry were to be started in each Native State, we shall 
have no reason to complain of India’s backwardness in industrial matters, but 
then their hands must not be tied down in this respect by the Political Agents, 
Mr, Tata is trying to start a Steel industry in India, but is not hopeful of receiving 
adequate assistance from Government. Other Governments pursue a sympa- 
thetic policy in these matters, but the Indian Government cares more to 
promote the sale of English goods in preference to articles of indigenous 
manufacture. | | 
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15. “The address which His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda delivered 

the other day at the opening of the Industrial Exhi- 

Pg Social Reformer(5), ition at Ahmedabad was in many respects admirable. 
Approaching the problem of the future of India from 

the industrial and economical side, he arrived at the same conclusion as Dr. 
Bhandarkar and others have arrived at from the sociological point of view, 
namely, that ‘India needs a great national movement in which each man will 
work for the nation and not for himself or for his caste, a movement carried out 
on commonsense lines.’ His Highness denounced the present system of caste 
and the restrictions on sea-voyages as tending to retard national progress. So far 


-we are entirely at one with the Mabaraja. Where we differ from him is in the 


implied belief that the initiative of the upward movement should come from the 
masses to whose apathy and indifference he attributed the failure of his many 
schemes to introduce the industrial spirit among his people.......... An Indian 
ruler in the position of the Gaekwar has great opportunities which are by no means 
exhausted with starting a few factories of the kind enumerated by the Gaekwar.”’ 


16. “It does not always fall to the lot of a journalist to chronicle so great 
an event as that which took placein Ahmedabad last 
week. We advisedly callit great, for we take it as the 
outward manifestation of the deep determination of the 
Indian nation to win back for itself, against all odds, the industrial supremacy 
which it enjoyed for centuries till the greed of the East India Company destroyed 
it not by fair means in open competition but by hitting below the belt under 
cover of political supremacy obtained partly by the simple generosity of our 
people and partly by means which had better not be described. It is indeed a 
matter for sincere gratification to every true Indian that all the stars seem to be 
propitious at the birth of the new-born angel on whose wings the Indian nation 
hopes to regain the lost distance. For at its birth not only had it the advantage 
of the invaluable commercial skill of the Gujaratis but also the good fortune of — 
being blessed by Mr, Lely and other representatives of the Government, Mr. Lely 
has already done enough to build for himself a statue, more durable than the 
one recently erected onthe Esplanade in our city by the friends and admirers of 
Lord Sandhurst, by his unbounded sympathy and heroic self-sacrifice during the 
late famine. The whole-hearted enthusiasm the Honourable Mr. Lely|displayed in 
helping the organizers of the Industrial Exhibition has enlarged the range of his 
reputation and won for him a permanent place among the benefactors of the 
Indian people. We must not at the same time forget the obligation we owe to His 
Excellency Lord Northcote for the support he gave to Mr. Lely. This is not all. 
The Exhibition had the unique honour of having an enlightened ruler like the 
Gaekwar of Baroda as its sponsor. This is, perhaps, only the second instance of 
a ruler of a Native State taking part in British Indian affairs. The first was 
that of Rata Rama Varma of Travancore, We still havea vivid recollection of 
the spirited answer he gave to the Madras officials some of whom found fault with 
him for his activity. He proudly said that because he was a ruler of a Native 
State he did not forfeit the rightsofan Indian, The Gaekwar’s speech is pitched 
in the same key. Notwithstanding a certain obliquity of vision due to his social 
hobbies, the speech, on the whole, is excellent and we humbly offer our con- 
gratulations to His Highness. With his well-known shrewdness he has profited 
by the example of his illustrious co-adjutor Lord Curzon and has not hesitated 
to speak out his mind freely. His speech will mark an era in the history of the 
Native States of India, if their rulers do but know how to read it. There isa 
belief among them that because they are Rajas they have absolutely no liberty. 
Under this notion, they allow the Political Agents to lord it over them and give 
up their rights one by one without even astruggle. The example that His 
Highness the Gaekwar has given must nerve them to show more self-reliance. 
As long as they do not go out of their way to meddle in petty matters and are 
actuated by high motives they have nothing to fear.”’ 


17. “The inaugural address of His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, on the 
occasion of the opening of the Industrial Exhibition 

Rast Goftér (25), 21st Dec., at Ahmedabad, was . admirable both in style and 
Eng. cols. substance, taking as it did a very critical survey of 
the whole economical problem affecting India at the 


Guiarats (16), 21st Dec., 
Eng. cols. 
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present day. His Highness’ observations are particularly valuable, inasmuch 
as he has not treated the subject in a carping spirit. Showing the weak points 
that require attention, he has endeavoured to suggest remedies wherever prac- 
ticable ; and the value of such constructive criticism is considerably augmented 
when we remember that it is the outcome of - personal observation and long 
practical experience. Thanks to the education that he has received, His 
Highness has long since given ample proofs of his desire not to rest content with 
performing the ordinary duties of the ruler of a Native State, but to be the 
leader of his people on the path of social, moral and economical progress......... 
Maharaja Sayajirao is of opinion that the very first reform necessary for the 
regeneration of India isto do away with ‘the home-keeping propensities and the 
out-of-date semi-religious prejudicies,’ of her people. Improvement in the 
present methods of agriculture is the next thing deserving attention........... . 
The cultivators are a backward class, and though there is much room for 
improvement by opening model farms, His Highness holds that more good 
could be achieved by the intelligent section of the middle classes taking up 
farming as a pr fession, well equipped by the necessary training on a modern 
scientific basis.......... Government can do much, but unless the baneful spirit 
of moral helplessness among the people is shaken off, and the impetus to work 
aud benefit comes from within, no outside aid could be of much avail. Cattle- 
breeding is another necessity, and the Maharaja pointed out that the reason 
why the Government breeding-farms did not prove successful was that they 
were ‘too elaborate for the people in their present condition.’ His Highness’ 
opinion is that the old eustom of keeping sacred bulls of the best breed in 
every village ought to be revived, Most important of all is his advocacy of 
the principle to promote irrigation as much as possible.”’ 


18. “ More loaves and fishes for the superior agency—that seems to be the 
burden of not a little of the evidence recently placed 

skal poeta ae Ow . befure the Police Commission, Far be it from us to 
the lower ranks of the stand in the way of legitimate promotion and prospects. 
Police. But are not the superior Police officers in India 
Voice of India (14) 27th sufficiently well paid? Or will higher pay make the 

: oo Upmion (9°) corrupt among them less corrupt? They have to 
spend too much on their uniforms and accoutrements, 

weare told. Why? In India we should try to manage these auxiliaries on the 
Indian scale, Police officers seem to have a just grievance so far. Why 
compel them to go in for expensive uriforms? But as to pay, taking the 
Inspector-General to be in receipt of, say, Its. 2,000 a month, we find the 
native consiable at the other end eking out a bare livelihood on Rs. 8 per men- 
sem. The contrast is disheartening. But thatis notenough. The City Police 
yrobably know how to supplement their incomes. What is the condition of 
the Village Police? During an extended tour in 1896-97 over a number of 
villages in the western and the north-western provinces, this writer found the 
Police Patel in the smaller areas getting the magnificent salary of half a rupee 
er month. Here is the ‘arm of the Government,’ working to preserve the 
peace of the village, to detect and report crime, suppress otfence and nuisance, 
and look after the sanitation of the village—on less thun one pice per day. 
Need we wonder he is sometimes himself a nuisance to the community and a 
thorn in the side of the Administration? And if the Patel gets half a rupee 
per month, his assistant, the Mahar, the ‘ eye of the Government,’ gets less and 
is expected to put in more work, Government should take care of the villages, 
that pay them the bulk of their revenues, the villages that are supposed to be 
the units of the Administration and the bulwarks of the Empire. 
The towns aud the cities know pretty well how to take care of themselves. 
But icr Government a bad beginning cannot have a good end. Begin 
well, begin at the right beginning, and Great Britain will have no cause 
to be ashamed of the results of her stewardship. This obvious truism applies 
not merely to our Police, but also to many other departments. As to 
the superior Police agency, the Police Commission ought to be able to find an 
opening for educated native talent and the intimate knowledge of the 
people that accompanies it. Tis journal is no uoreasoning admirer of English 
educated Indians asa class, But for Englishmen to say that educated natives 
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are still unfit for the superior grades of Police, Magisterial and other work, is 
really to proclaim their own unfitness to educate and to govern the people of 
India. Are Englishmen prepared for such admission after a century of earnest 
efforts?” [The Native Opinion, in writing on the subject of Police administra- 
tion, remarks that the present pay of the Police force is not suttcient] 
tempting to attract educated native youths to its ranks and that the first 
and foremost reform needed in the Police administration is, therefore, a revision 
of the present inadequate scale of pay.| 


19. “A correspondent, writing to us on the subject of the corruption of 
| Police and the confession of the accused, has made 
The Police and confessions gome very pertinent remarks and Suggestions in 
of the accused. a * : . os ; 
Mahrdtta (8), 2lst Dec. connection with the subject. As Police reform is at 
present a burning question we reproduce below a 
portion of our correspondent’s letter, which, we are sure, will interest our 
readers, Says our correspoudens:—‘ The Police Commission has been dragging 
its existence these three mouths and suggestions without number are pouring 
in upon it from various quarters and persons. But of all the failings whieh 
the Police are accused of, the two stated below beat others in point of gravity, 
viz., corruption and the infliction of barrowing tortures ona suspect to wring 
out a confession, The proneness of the Police tv corruption is an open secret, 
but if anybody insists upon having some proof thereof, he will have only to 
warm himself into the confidence of a Police ollicer and question him as 
regards the amount cf his savings. To his surprise and wonderment, he will 
find that a Police officer’s savings exceed by far the sum total of the salary 
drawn by him from the commencement of his service. Andif such an officer 
were perchance to be cross-examined in a court of justice as to the means by 
which he secured such a large hoard of money, then his stock answer would 
be that his father-in-law blessed him with a large wedding gift or an over- 
kind friend rewarded him with a princely present. In short, black-mailing 
is in full swing among the Police and is being carried on with impunity 
under the very nose of the authorities. ‘This evil, however, can be remedied b 
a simple reform, to wit, to recruit the higher branches of the Police force 
with graduates and under-graduates and to rid it of all illiterate and worthless 
officers, who often constitute the dregs of the society they represent. Next comes 
the question of the confessions alleged to be voluntarily made by the aveused. 
Past history tells us that in the savage times of old, satanic engines of torture, such 
as the rack, the thumb-serew, the steel-boot and others of a still more barbarous 
kind, were freely employed to extort a confession, but these pale into insignificance 
when compared with the modern retined metiods of torture. Police samjut is 
dreaded more than a tiger or an epidemic. Now to save immediate bodily 
pain, the suspect confesses the guilt he is charged with, receives his tutoring 
from the Police, appears for his examination bef»re a Magistrate, fares splen- 
didly therein and thereby richly requites the painstaking assiduity of his beloved | 
Police professor. ‘There have been not a few cases on record in which the con- 
fessing accused were convicted and hanged and then the real offenders were 
found and brought to book. ‘To remedy this evil, the following changes in the 
Criminal Procedure Code will be found efficacious :—(w) That no suspected 
person shall, after his arrest by a lolice officer in pursuance of a legal warrant, 
be removed t9 the Police lock-up unless and until he shall have been asked 
by the officer executing the warrant to name not less than two respectable 
persons of his choice for the purpose of accompanying him to the Police 
lock-up. (0) ‘That no conversation shall be heid with a person in Police custody, 
unless the same is carried on within the observatiou, though beyond the 
ear-shot of the said respectable persons. (¢c) That the said respectable persons 
shall be permitted, as of right, by the Police officer in charge of the suspected 
persons, to put their own seal on the lock of the cellin which a suspect is contined. 
(d) That no suspected person, when once brought before a Magistrate to make > 
a confession, shall be brought again for the same purpose before any other 
Magistrate. (e) When a suspected person is brought before a Magistrate, it shall 
be the duty of such Magistrate to remand the accused to the custody of the jail 
authorities.’ ”’ 
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20. ‘His Excellency Lord Northcote performed, on Thursday last, the 
Coli. see i ceremony of unveiling the statue of Lord Sandhurst, 
‘cal Gasthewsl’s seakas. the late Governor of Bombay. Lord Northcote claim- 
Rast Goftér (25), 2ist ed the task as a very congenial one, inasmuch as 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Daily Telee the memorial was erected in honour of him who was 
graph and Deccan Herald (3), not merely his immediate predecessor, but an old 
Dec. ; Indu Prakash (33), ? ° : 
ahaa Tike. personal friend. There must have been few, indeed, 
present on the occasion, in whom the performance of 
the graceful little function did not revive the memory of a proconsu! who, with 
the best intentions in the world and much against his will, was called upon by 
fortuitous circumstances to initiate and carry out measures which, for a time at 
least, were destined to eclipse every good and amiable quality that he possessed, 
and every sympathetic and generous act he performed in the discharge of his 
official duties, Try as best one might to forget every unpleasant incident, the 
occasion certainly did lend itself to the remembrance of those dark days in which 
the visage of Lord Sandhurst stood before a much suffering and exasperated 
population, as that of a callous tyrant who loved to augment the miseries of his 
fellow-creatures and appeired to many minds as the incarnation of the Evil Spirit 
itself. Howsoever much they might wish to avoid controversial matters at such 
a time, those who took part in the ceremonial had necessarily to touch upon some 
phases of the controversy which made for a season at least the name of Lord 
Sandhurst one of the best hated of all British Indian rulers. The dust of battle 
has not been so completely laid as yet to permit any one of us to assign Lord 
Sandhurst his due place in the roll of fame....... .. [t would be scarcely doing 
justice to Lord Sandhurst himself to suggest that he never blundered during the 
hard and trying times that he presided over the destinies of the people of this 
Presidency, or that time has vindivated the wisdom of his policy in all matters, 
eines Lord Sandhurst had essentially to play in our midst the part of a states- 
man whose actions cannot at once bear fruit, which need time to mature, which 
may perhaps take generations before their value can be estimated aright. If he 
did not undertake to please every body at ouce, if he refused to play to the gallery, 
he deserved all the greater credit, and we doubt not that, as years roll on, his 
reputation a3 a ruler avd public benefactor will increase. It may even stand in 
more pleasing contrast with that of many other proconsuls of his day who were 
better beloved and more readily appreciated by the subject races.” {The Daily 
Telegraph and Deccan Herald expresses similar sentiments and makes a 
sympathetic reference to Lord Sandhurst’s kindly sympathy for the poor and the 
afflicted. The Jndu Prakish writes:—Lord Sandhurst’s regime was marked 


with a spirit of sympathy and an earnest desire to do good, though there were 
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mistakes made at times by His Lordship. The exceptionrlly trying conditions of 
his regime should be taken into account in judging of its character and as Lord 
Northeote said, Bombay on the whole has need to look upon her late Governor 
with a kindly remembrance. | 


91. “The friends and admirers of Lord Sandhurst have laid the City of 
Bombay under great obligation by adding another 
statue tothe many that we have. We have grown 
wise and think that our fathers were fools because they 
were image-worshippers. Yet the spirit of worshipping seems to-be in our blood. 
We have given up the usages which visualized and objectified great ideas and 
ideals. In their place, we now instal imayes of second and even third rate men 
whose sight calls back to our minds either the skeletons of thousands of the 
famine-stricken, who were mercilessly allowed to suffer the horrors of slow 
starvation and diea most painful death, or the shadows of respectable citizens 
immured in jail without knowing why they were there, As one drives past 
the images that line the Church Gate Street, the thought that comes 
uppermost to one’s mind is the blindness of Fate which placed the statue of 
Lord Reay between those of Sir Richard Temple and Lord Sandhurst. 
_.:..... Lord Sandhurst embodies the principle that to rule kula loque any 
man would quite do ........ Weare not inclined to congratulate the friends and 
admirers of Lord Sandhurst who gathered last ‘Thursday to consecrate 
the image of their demi-god, on the success of the function. No doubt, all 


Gujarati (16), 21st Dec., 
Eng. cols. 


that could be done by official support was done, His Excellency Lord Northcote 
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presided and the head of the judiciary of the Presidency was there to support 
him. ‘The Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar was of course present. | 
But the size of the pandal put up bore witness to the enthusiasm among the 
people and the organizers seemed to have been fully conscious of what to expect, 
If a better proof be wanted of the tameness of the whole affair, one has only to 
turn to the report of the speeches made on the occasion, All the oratorical 
powers of the speakers were exhausted in apologizing for the failure of the 
administration of their great hero. All that they said may be summed up in a 
few words. His famine policy was not successful and his plague polivy was a 
blunder from the beginning to the end. The difficulties he had to encounter 
were great and it was human toerr. We do not want a Governor ora High 
Court Judge to tell us this. We would go even further and say, Lord Sandhurst 
was an excellent man personally. But if we went on erecting statues for all 
excellent men, the Island of Bombay would be too small to hold them, What 
Lord Sandhurst really deserved was pity that he was not endowed with sufficient 
ability to meet successfully the misfortunes that befell the people during 
his regime. There was nothing to admire in him............And a public 
statue he did not deserve. However, as it has been erected we may preserve 
it asa memorial of the sufferings of the people of this Presidency under 
his weak administration.” 


22. It must be within the recollection of our readers that the friends and 
; admirers of our late Governor Lord Sandhurst grati- 
a (112), 23rd Dec. fied His Lordship by collecting asum of Rs. 30,009 
Bombay Samdchér (53), 80th ; Ia ae ee, 
ak: with a view to perpetuate his memory in our midst and 
decided to spend a goodly portion thereof in ordering 
out a marble statue of the ev-Governor. The ceremony of unveiling this 
statue was recently performed by Lord Northcote and the friends and admirers 
of Lord Sandhurst duly performed pooja at the shrine of their idol in the shape 
of eulogistic speeches in his honour. Lord Northcoteand Mr. Justice Chandavar- 
kar dilated on the private virtues of Lord Sandhurst, but what have the people to do 
with these private virtues, pray P They have, on the other hand, bitter experience 
of the miserly famine policy and the harsh and stringent plague administration 
of Lord Sandhurst ; they are also familiar with the sedition scare which formed 
a feature of His Lordship’s regime, We are obligsd to remark that Lord 
Sandhurst possessed no qualifications for which the public should render homage 
or feel grateful to him. It is said that Lord Sandhurst had to face terrible 
public misfortunes during his regime, but surely that fact by itself cannot entitle 
him to any credit, We must see in what manner he strove to combat these 
misfortunes, if we want to forma true estimate of his regime. It is natural 
that Lord Northcote being an old friend of Lord Sandhurst should not perceive 
any defect in him, but the incarceration of Natu brothers in jail without trial, 
the employment of soldiers on plague duty, the imposition of a punitive post 
upon the city of Poona and such other acts of Lord Sandhurst’s regime clearly 
show that His Lordship was hasty and impatient and did not at all possess a 
cool head, ‘The public has already formed, and given expression to its opinion 
about Lord Sandhurst’s regime, but if His Lordship’s friends and admirers choose 
to ignore it and insist upon setting up a statue in his honour, they are welcome 
todo so, Jué then they must bear in mind that they are thereby lowering the 
value of public memorials and that their action 1s as silly as to deify every big 
stone in the -road by besmearing it with red lead. [The Bombay Samachar 
writes in a somewhat similar strain. ] 


23. We rejoice to learn that the sanction accorded by Mr. Carvalho for the 
prosecution of Mr. ‘Tilak on a charge of preferring a 
Comments on the revoca: false complaint against Mr. Nagpurkar has been 
tion of the sanction accorded — as , * | 
by the City Mavistrate of ‘evoked by Mr. Beaman, Sessions Judge of Poona, on 
Poona for the prosecution appeal, ‘The proceeding first arose from the action 
of on gene on a arnt of of Mr. Aston, late District Judge of Poona, who sent 
making a false complaint. mn acivi wiih ° 
Divbohabs- 426), Sied-Doe - papers in — nese before him to the City 
Hindu Punch (104), 25th Dec. ‘Lagistrate with a recommendation for Mr. Tilak’s 
prosecution. Proceedings were commenced accordingly 
before Mr. Clements, but the High Court quashed them. The sanction of 
Mr, Carvalho was next applid for and accorded. Mr, Tilak appealed against the 


sanction and it was revoked. Mr. Beaman’s decision revoking the sanction accorded. 
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by Mr. Carvalho is, in our opinion, fair, impartial and praiseworthy, Of the 
four missiles directed by Mr. Aston against Mr, Tilak two have already failed, 
We wish that we shall soon have occasion to make a similarly gratifying an- 
nouncement in respect of the case which is at present going on before Mr, 
Clements, [The Hindu Punch makes somewhat similar remarks, | 


24, A  SBarsi correspondent writes to the Native Opinion :—Plague 
continues to play havoc at Bairsi. The corpses of 
persons who die of plague are not promptly disposed 
of but are allowed to putrefy in their houses for 
days together. People return to occupy these infected 
houses and themselves succumb to the disease. The property left behind in 
the town by the plague refugees is not properly looked after and the question of 
its protection deserves consideration, It is to be hoped that the funds collected 
for the celebration of the Coronation at Barsi will be utilised in making a huge 
bonfire for the purpose of cremating the undisposed of dead bodies of persons 
dying oi plague. Such a course will perhaps satisfy the fury of the disease. 
Mr. Painter arrived here yesterday. 


Plague measures at Barsi. 
Native Opinion (35), 24th 
Dec. | 


Edueation. 


25. The quinquennial report of the Education Department of the Bombay 
_ Presidency has just been published under the 
Comments on the quin- sionature of Mr. Selby, Acting Director of Public 
quennial report on the pro- Toes 3 fi ts , at ee bl | ceo gna 
gress of education in the 4»Struction. It is one of those blue books which give 
Presidency issued by the a very gloomy account of the work which it describes. 
Acting Director of Public The Director has to admit that instead of there being 
pyre oetry (16), lst Dec, 229 advancement in the education of the population 
haar sols ’ of this Presidency there has been a retrogression, and 
that in point of education the Presidency stands where 
it did a decade ago. Plague and Famine, the two frightful enemies, which are 
hovering over numerous parts of this Presidency, have been selected as the causes 
which have brought about this retrogression in general education, Undoubtedly 
as Plague and Famine have made their dire presence felt in other departments 
of human life and human activity, they must be partially held responsible for 
the retrogression referred to in Mr. Selby’s report, But we cannvt help mention- 
ing that these are not the only causes. The policy ot the Government has of late 
proved adverse in many directions to the spread of education. It is this 
policy which is more or less responsible for this retrogression, which every one 
deplores along with the Acting Director.......... While some enlightened 
Governments are giving primary education freely to the masses and while 
others are making the same compulsory, the very small percentaze of boys 
being educated in this Presidency in the primary schools does not reflect 
credit upon the Government. Indeed it is now high time for the Government 
to remedy this deficiency. With the grantfrom the Imperial Treasury, a part 
of which is proposed in the future to be devoted to thu cause of education, we 
hope the Government will be able to show a better record than it has been 
able to do now.” 


Native States. 


96. “The Gazette of India of December 13th publishes the text of the 
new treaty between the British Government and the 
Comments on the agree- Nizam, with the correspondence bearing upon it 
ment between His Highness The correspondence records a contemporaneous agree- 
the Nizam and the British ment between the Viceroy and the Nizam that, as 
Government regarding the 4 mark of His Highness’ sovereignty, his flag shall 
lease of the Berars in per- heft + the hend-nunete vine Resse Ad era 
petuity to the latter, e flown at the head-quarters of the Berars Adminis- 
Voice of India (14), 27th tration on the anniversary of His Highness’ birthday, 
Dec. ; Vrittasar (149), 22nd and that a salute shall be fired in his honour on the 
Dec. same occasion. ‘Lhe full rent of 23 lakhs will not 
be immediately paid to the Nizam; for some years 
to come a portion of it will be credited towards the payment of a loan due to 
the British Government and partly charged on the revenues of the Berars. 
The Hyderabad Contingent will form a portion of the Indianarmy, and His High- 
ness will, as early as possible, reduce his force of Irregulars to 12,000 men. 
This arrangement is said to be conceivcd in a spirit of great liberality towards 
the Nizam’s Government ; and undoubtedly it is when compared with the state 
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~ Gf things into which the British Government had the right of driving the 
‘Nigam under the terms of the previous treaties, These treaties, as interpreted 
— *y*thé Marquis of Salisbury in 1873, assigned the Berars to the British Govern- 
mnént ‘without any limitation of time for the maintenance of tho ‘Hyderabad 
A ‘Contingent, on the condition of the surplus, if any, from the Assigned. Districts 
“poing paidtothe Nizam. The largest surplus that has ever beea paid over to His 
Highness was Rs. 19,73,00) in 1837-83; but in several years, owing to famine 
‘and other causes, there was no surplus pay nent at all, and latterly all chances of 
a surplus payment was seriously affected, if not altogether destroyed, by the 
contraction of certain loans, charged on the Berars surplus. With every famine 
| in the Berars, the debt might increase instead of diminishing, for under the treaties 
; the British Government was under no obligation to keep the expenditure within 
any limits. . In these circumstances, that the British Government should have 
assured to the Nizam a definite sum of 25 lakhs, without putting an end to His 
Highness’ sovereignty in name as well as in fact, is liberality indeed. Liberality 
in politics, however, is always suspicious. Handing over the Berars to‘ the 
Nizam and charge the cost of the Contingent on its revenues or modifying the 
previous treaties so as to enable the British Government to effect economies 
would have been a more liberal arrangement.” [The Vrittasér writes :—The 
taking over of the Berars by the British Government on a perpetual lease can 
hardly be justified when we iook to the extent of the British Empire, The Gov- 
ernment of India are willing to reduce the strength of the Hyderabad Contingent 
when His Highness the Nizam reduces the number of his troops, This shows 
that the object of maintaining the Contingent was to overawe the Nizam’s 
troops and not to protect his territory. | 
27. The greed of the British for more territory is well-nigh insatiable, They 
Kél (108), 6th Dec. have recently taken over the Berars from the Nizam 
on a perpetual lease aud have, in the bargain, gained a 
number of other objects. They have asked the Nizam to partially disband his 
Irregular troops and, by way of a set-off, agreed toreduce the strengthofthe Hyder- 
abad Contingent or to employit elsewhere. ‘This arrangement will not only weaken 
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f the military resources of the Nizam but effect a substantial saving for the British 
| Government, which will no longer be under the necessity of spending the revenues 
} ut the Berars in maintaining the Contingent. The only condition unfavourable to 


the British in the transaction is that they will in future have to pay to the Nizam 
asum of 25 lakhs of rupees annually, whereas the average yearly surplus they had 
had to pay during the last forty years amounted only to nine lakhs. But then 
benevolent persons are ever prepared to undergo any amount of self-sacrifice 
for the sake c£ promoting the welfare of others. The British have taken an 
agreement from the Nizam that the province of Berar should be allowed 
to remain with them in perpetuity. But have they taken any agreement from 
the Almighty to the effect that it should remain with them for ever ? 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
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28. “ We are glad to inform our readers that the meeting of the Indian 
Social Conterence was a great, success. At Ahmed- 
Proceedings of the Indian abad there are active workers in the field of social 
ee ., Yeform and much credit is due to the disinterested 
Dnyan Prakash (82), 25th - | stealer 
Den, Eis sols, efforts of these men. Rao Bahadur Lalshankar Umia- 
shankar, Chairman of the HKeception Committee, 
cordially . received the delegates to the Conference.......... The Hoaourable 


‘| 


—d Mr. Chandavarkar proposed Dr. Biuandarkar to the chair........... Dr. 
Bhandarkar then delivered his inaugural address, which was full of sound 
— wisdom and sense. He pointed out that the object of ‘the social reform 


movement was to eradicate the evils which uudermined national energies and 
. prevented the free expansion of national powers........... He showed that honest 
workers were wanted for this cause.......... He concluded by saying that it was 
the solemn duty of every Indian to help in this cause and tha; unless they 
were prepared to do their duty by their country, they were destined to be per- 
petually doomed.” | 


B. V. JOSHI, 
: eres for Oriental Translator to Government, 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | 
Secretariat, Bombay, 28th December 1902, 
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